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THE  REPORT 


OF  THE 


COMMITTEE  OF  THE  PRIVY  COUNCIL  ON 

EDUCATION   IN  SCOTLAND  TO  THE  KING'S  MOST 

EXCELLENT  MAJESTY  IN  COUNCIL 


7or  the  Year  1907-08 


May  rr  pixase  Youb  Majesty, 

We,  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Your  Majesty's  Privy 
Council  on  Education  in  Scotland,  humbly  submit  to  Your 
Majesty  this  the  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  our  proceedings 
under  the  Education  (Scotland)  Acts,  1872  to  1906. 


summaby  of  statistics  relating  to  schools  on  the 

Annual  Grant  List. 


Day  schools. 


During  the  year  ended  31st  August,  1907,  the  estimated 
increase  of  population  was  1*1  per  cent.,  while  the  number  of 
scholars  on  the  r^;isters  of  schools  under  inspection  increased 
by  0*53  per  cent,  with  an  increase  of  0*73  per  cent,  in  the  average 
attendance. 


The  following  table  shows  the  figures  in  a  form  which  will 
enable  them  to  be  easily  compart  with  the  corresponding 
statistics  of  the  three  preceding  years : — 


1907. 


Sdiolan  on  Registers  (at  end  of 
school  year)      .... 

Avera^  attendance     - 

Percentage  of  average  attendance 
to  scholars  on  Registers  - 

Infants,  t.e.,  scholars  nnder  seven, 
on  Refdsters     .       .        «       . 


Older  scholars,  t.e«f  scholars  above 
seven,  on  Registers  -        *       * 

106ia. 


79^,492 
682,269 

804,162 
696,381 

806,737 
706,062 

85-98 

86-60 

87-37 

156,859 

159,801 

158,9()3 

686,633 

644|361 

647,884 

811,000 
711,i628 

87-70 


161,143 

649,852 
A 


BEPORT. 

Of  the  811,000  scholars  on  the  register — 

776,339  were  children  of  school  age  (5-14) ; 

12,034  were  under  5  years  of  age ; 
149,114  were  between  5  and  7  years  of  ago ; 
161,148  were  under  7  years  of  age  (infants); 
281,628  were  between  7  and  10 ; 
345,597  were  between  10  and  14 ; 

13,988  were  between  14  and  15 ;  and 
8,639  were  above  15. 


Of  the  same  scholars,  711,228  were,  on  an  average,  in  daily 
attendance  throughout  the  year. 


Of    every    100    of   the    average   number    of 
attendance — 

i.  51  were  boys ; 

49  were  girls, 
ii.  19  were  infants,  i.e.,  below  7  years  of  age; 

36  were  between  7  and  10 ; 

45  were  above  10. 


scholars     in 


Higher 

Grade 

Schools 

under 

laspeclioTU 


In  the  average  attendance  given  in  the  foregoing  Tables 
there  is  included  not  only  that  in  the  ordinary  day  schools,  but 
also  that  in  147  Higher  &rade  Schools  or  Departments,  having 
on  the  registers  at  end  of  the  school  year  the  names  of  18,323 
scholars,  of  whom 

1,506  were  under  13; 
5,243  were  between  13  and  14 ; 
5,052  were  between  14  and  15 ; 
3,357  were  between  15  and  16 ; 
1,930  were  between  ]6  and  17,  and 
1,235  were  over  17. 

The  average  number  of  scholars  in  attendance  in  these  schools 
during  the  past  year  was  18,467,  while  the  average  number  on 
the  Registei's  was  20,872. 


The  following  Table  shows  the  growth,  since  the  year  1900. 
in  the  number  of  Higher  Grade  Schools  or  Departments,  the 
number  of  scholars  on  the  Registers  of  these,  and  the  average 
attendance. 


JftEPOUT. 


Table  Shewing  the- Progress  of  Higher  Grade  Schools 

SINCE  their  Establlshment. 


Number 

of 
Schools. 

Accotn- 
modatioD 

Average 
Nunilier 

of 
Scholars 

on 
Registers. 

Average  Attendance 

• 

Year. 

l8t 

year*« 
Course. 

&nd 

yearns 

Course. 

Beyond 

2nd 

year; 

Total. 

*                ■ 
• 

1900 

27 

7,740 

2,832 

1,606 

604 

351 

2,561 

1901 

34 

9,721 

3,518 

1,712 

1,053 

505 

3,270 

1902 

35 

10,103  . 

4,327 

2,209 

1,006 

606 

3,821 

1903 

38 

10,299 

5,167 

2,663 

1,223 

662 

4.548 

1901 

74 

18.965 

10,453 

6,650 

2,137 

1,320 

10,107 

1905 

121 

28,267 

10,291 

7,937 

4,340 

2,231 

14,508 

1906 

137 

31,742 

19,319 

8,66i 

5,086 

3,400 

17>150 

1907 

• 

147 

34,242 

20,872 

8,734 

5,719 

4,014 

18,467 

Instruction  supplementarjr  to  that  of  the  day  school  is  now 
protided  for  under  the  Continuation  Class  Code.  For  particutars 
as  to  the  operations  under  this  Code  see  Section  iX.  of  the 
Report. 

Another,  and  a  separate,  head  of  the  Parliamentary  grant  Training 
consists  of  the  payments  made  to  the  Training  Centres  unaer  Pro-  ^^^'^• 
vincial  Comnuttees  and  the  denominational  Training  <volleges, 
from  which  the  supply  of  certificated  teachers  is  mainly  drawn. 
The  number  of  Students  in  training  in  these  institutions  at  the 
commencement  of  the  current  session  was  3,005.  The  report 
upon  their  work  by  H.M.  Senior  Chief  Inspector,  Mr.  Scougal, 
and  the  detailed  statistics  relating  thereto,  wiU  be  found  in  the 
Appendix, 

The  following  table  shows,  in  a  comparative  form,  the  rate  of  lUte  of  pro* 

K)gress  since  tne  Act  of  1872.  It  has  been  pointed  out  in  previous  jr«w  since 
ports,  that  before  the  year  1872,  when  tne  Education  Act  was 
passed,  the  Department  had  no  statistics  which  could  be  tested 
n-om  year  to  year,  andJrom  which  a  conclusive  inference  could  be. 
drawn  as  to  the  state  of  education  throughout  the  country.   Only 
a  limi^  number  of  schools  sought  inspection ;  and,  while  the 
inquiries  of  the  Education  Commission  led  them  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a  large  number  of  the  schools  not  under  inspection. 
were  not  in  an  eincient  condition,  the  Department  had  no  meanst 
of  acquiring  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  extent:  to  which  the 
educational  provision  of  the  country  was  defective  or  unsuitable 
It  is  only  since  1872  that  it  has  been  possible  to  exhibit  the  result  d 
in  a  statistical  form,  and  to  draw  reliable  inferences  as  to  the 
progress  of  education. 
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Estimated  Population 

Number  of  Schools— 

Day  Schools 

Higher  Grade  Schools  - 

Accommodation— 
Day  Schools 
Higher  Grade  Schools  - 

Average  Number  on 
THE     Registers 

DURING  YEABt— 

Day  schools 

Higher  Grade  schools  • 

Average  Attendance 

Day  schools  ■ 

Higher  Grade  schooU  • 

Number  of— 

Certificated  Teachers  • 
Assistant  n 

Pupil  ft 

Stadents  in  Training  • 


1872. 


3,395,802 


1880. 


3,705,314 


1,979 


281,688 


1890. 


4,109,275 


3,064 


602,054 


Years 


1900. 


4,324,944 


1905. 


1906. 


213,549 


2,566 

3,642 
729 


3,076 


714,865 


4,672,145  4,723,539  4,775,498 


3,104 
31 


893,842 
9,292 


3,123 
121 


963,151 
28,267 


1907. 


534,428 


404,618 


5,330 
444 

4,582 
892 


664,466 


512,690 


7,745 

1,320 

3,883 

861 


753,287 
3,271 


626,089 
2,949 


10,845 
2,418 
3,926 
1,360 


3,125 
13 


978,109 
31,742 


787,492 
16,291 


681,873 
14,508 


13,604 
2,718 
4,191 
1,728 


3»138 
147 


987,670 
34,242 


788,850 
19,319 


688,912 
17,150 


14,186 
2,794 
4,323 
2,195 


792,823 
20,872 


692,761 
18,467 


15,021 
2,614 
3,585 
3,005 


of  Educa- 
tional 
System. 


Resources  for  The  resources  upon  which  our  educational  system  is  maintained 
Maintenance  may  be  classified  as  local  and  imperial,  the  local  contributions 
^*  Tpj  consisting  chiefly  of  voluntary  subscriptions  and  of  rates.   Of  these 

the  voluntary  subscriptions  in  support  of  day  schools  reported 
on  last  year  amount  to  43,7502.  The  expenditure  from  rates 
upon  the  annual  maintenance  of  schools,  apart  from  any  repay- 
ment  of,  or  interest  upon,  loans  for  providing  them,  amounts  to 
697,8272.  This  does  not,  of  course,  represent  the  fiill  expenditure 
from  the  rates  on  education. 

During  the  year  1906-1907,  as  we  learn  from  the  Accoimtant 
in  Edinburgh,  whose  report  has  not  yet  been  issued,  the  total 
amount  raised  from  tne  education  rate  was  approximately 
1,313,5832.  158.  8<i.,  which  necessitated  an  average  rate  of  12*36 
pence  instead  of  11*52  pence  in  1905-1906.* 

Another  item  which  formerly  constituted  a  latge  part  of 
the  local  contributions,  viz.,  the  school  pence,  has  undergone^ 
since  1st  October,  1889,  a  very  material  modification.  This 
item  is  now  replaced,  as  regards  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  its  amount,  by  the  fee  grants  under  the  Parliamentary  Vote 
and  by  sums  accruing  under  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and 
Excise)  Act,  1890,  and  under  the  Education  and  Local  Taxation 
I  Scotland)  Act,  1892.  The  eflfeot  of  thei^e  changes  is  discussed 
in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  Beportr 
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The  amount  of  Parliamentary  grants  to  day  schools  under  in- 
spoction  has  increased  from  874,807^.  Is.  Od.,  to  887,491Z.  10&  Id., 
irhile  the  rate  of  grant  for  each  scholar  in  average  attendance 
has  increased  from  IZ.  4«.  8d  to  IL  5«.  O^cL 

The  cost  of  "  maintenance" per  child  in  average  attendance  was : — 

In  public  schools        -        -    SI    78.  lOd, 
In  voluntary  schools  -        -    21.  14«.    Q^d, 

Towards  which  there  was  contributed : — 


By  ratepavers    -        -        - 
„   subscribers   -        -        - 
„   Parliamentary  Grants    - 
„   aid  grant  to  Voluntary  Schools 
„   general  aid  grant  - 
„  fee  grant       ... 
„    fees — children's  pence,  &c.  - 
„   endowment  -        .        - 
„   miscellaneous  receipts  - 
„  Secondary  Education  Committees  0    0  10 


In  Pnblic  Schools. 
£    8.      d. 

In  VolnnUry  Sohaoli. 
£     8.     d. 

12     5 

•     1     6     2J 

il             

0    9    li 
13    0^ 
0    3    0 

0     4    6 

0    3     6 

0  11  llf 
0     1     OJ 
0    0    4i 
0    0    6^ 
lesO    0  10 

0  11     6 
0     2     2i 
0    0  lOi 
0    0  Hi 
0    0     6 

£3     7  lOf 

2  14    7f 

average  attendance     -    - 

The  sum  of  305,618i.,  voted  by  Parliament  as  a  General  Aid 
Grant  (including  a  Re- Vote  of  75,000i )  for  the  year  ending 
Slst  March,  1908,  has  been  distributed  in  terms  of  our  Minute 
of  9th  March,  1907.  The  table  below*  shows  the  amount 
granted  to  various  descriptions  of  schools  for  the  year  ended 
31st  March,  1907,  under  the  terms  of  Sections  II.  C.  (2),  II.  D. 
and  II.  E.  of  the  Minute  of  19th  March,  1906. 

A  sum  of  ll,000f.  was  voted  by  Parliament  for  the  year  ended 
3lst  March,  1907,  for  Special  Grants  in  aid  of  certain  heavily 
rated  School  Boards;  and  of  this  amount  the  sum  of 
10,850?.  188.  lOd.  was  distributed  in  March,  1907,  to  66  School 
BcNEirds  under  the  terms  of  the  Minute  of  19th  Julv,  1906.  A 
similar  amount  was  voted  for  the  year  ending  31st  March,  1908. 


♦  Table. 

Table  showinff  the  amount  paid  by  the  Scotch  Education  Department 
reepect  of  the  General  Aid  Grant  for  the  year  jsnded  31st  March,  1907. 

in 

Section  n.       Section  I L        '  Section  IL                Tota:. 

C.  (2)                  D.                      B. 

£.  s.  d.        £     8.  d.           £     a.    d.        £        s. 

d. 

To  school  boards  for  public 

•choolB 

980  0  0    30,068    6    8    138,993  19    9    169,992    6 

5 

■chools: — 

Church  of  Scotland 

—             147  10    0          585    4    6          732  14 

6 

United  Free  Church     - 

—              40    0    0          395  11    0          435  11 

0 

Epiaoopal  Church  - 

—            840    0    0       2,294  15    6       3,134  15 

6 

Roman  Catholic  Church 

—            670    0    0      16,198    4    0      16,868    4 

0 

Undenominational 

—            690    0    0       1,847    0    6       2,437    0 

6 

Total     - 

9:W  0  0    32,355  16    8    160,314  15    3    193,600  11 

11 

e 
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Proceeding  to  deal  separately,  and  in  greater  detail,  with  the 
questions  to  which  these  statistics  relate,  we  may  first  considet 
the  extent  to  which,  and  the  manner  in  which,  cUlequate  school 
accommodation  has  been  provided,  partly  before  the  passing  of 
the  Act  of  1872,  and  partly  under  the  system  instituted  by  that 
Act;  next,  the  attendance  of  scholars  at  the  schools  so  pro- 
vided ;  thirdly,  the  standard  of  instruction  which  has  been 
maintained ;  and,  lastly,  the  teaching  power  now  available  and 
the  means  for  recruiting  or  developing  that  power. 

L — School  Supply. 

The  following  table  shows  the  classitioatioii  of  schools  on  the  Anna4il  Grant 
List  in  the  last  three  years  as  compared  with  that  of  1872  *. — 


1907. 


PubUc 

Chnroh  of  Scotland     .        .       .       , 

Free  Church 

Episcopal 

Koman  Catholic 

Undenommational  and  other  schools  - 

Total    - 


^^^ 

2,882 

2,903 

1,31  It 

20 

18 

523 

6 

6 

46 

66 

62 

22 

201 

206 

09 

66 

1,902 

3,244 

3,262 

2,922 

18 

6 

61 

213 

65 

3,285 


t  Including  parish  (now  public)  schools,  vested  in  the  school  boards  by 
section  23  of  the  Act  of  1872. 
I  Included  with  Church  of  Scotland  and  Free  Church  prior  to  1879. 

The  schools  on  the  Annual  Grant  List,  which  in  1872  provided 
for  281,688  scholars,  or  for  8*3  per  cent,  of  the  population,  were 
in  1907  suflScient  for  1,021,912  scholars,  or  21*40  per  cent,  of  the 
population. 

Of  the  total  increase  of  740,224  seats  in  schools  und^r  inspec- 
tion, we  reckon  that  about  250,000  have  been  required  to  meet 
the  growth  of  the  population  during  the  last  35  years.  Making 
allowance  for  cases  where  acconunodation  may  have  been  pro- 
vided somewhat  in  excess  of  present  requirements,  with  a  view 
to  future  needs,  we  still  assume  that  a  very  large  part  of  the  rest 
of  this  increase  (according  to  the  calculation  which  was  made 
in  1882,  upwards -of  274,000)  is  the  measure  of  the  deficiency  in 
inspected  schools  at  the  passing  of  the  Education  Act 

Confining,  our  statistics,  as  we  are  obliged  to  do,  to  those  of 
the  schools  established  b^ore  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1872,  to 
which  grants  were  made  by  the  Education  Department,  and  to 
those  subsequently  provided  by  school  boards  and  voluntary 
agencies,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Department,  we  find 
that  between  1839,  when  the  administration  of  the  Parliamentaiy 
vote  was  entrusted  to  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education, 
and  31st  December,  1886,  when  the  last  building  grants  were 
paid,  grants  to  the  amount  of  687,3662.  were  paid  in  aid  of 
erecting  1,004  residences  for  teachers,  and  of— 

building  1,402  new  schools  for  -        -  284,806  scholars,  and 

enlarging  or  improving  498  schools  for    53^615         „ 


or  for  338,421  scholars  in  all. 
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For  72,081  of  these  scholars  accommodation  was  provided 
before  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1872  by  voluntary  effort,  aided 
by  school  building  grants,  in  422  new  and  128  improved  schools ; 
at  a  cost  to  the  promoters  of  230,1222.  148.  8^d,  and  to  the 
State  of  109,4112.  3^.  1^.;  and  at  the  rate  of  about  42.  14^.  2(L 
per  scholar. 

After  the  passing  of  the  Education  Act  of  1872  building 
grants  were  made  only  to  school  boards,  in  respect  of  public 
schools,  and,  upon  applications  lodged  before  31st  December, 
1873,  grants  to  the  amount  of  577,9552.  were  paid  to  school 
boards  for  the  erection  of  980  new,  and  the  enlargement  or  im- 
lavement  of  370  old  schools,  and  for  766  teachers'  residences. 
With  the  aid  of  tJiese  grants,  met  by  local  expenditure  from  tho 
rates,  to  the  amount  of  2,097,8832.,  accommodation  was  provided 
for  266,340  children,  at  a  cost  of  72. 17^.  6c2.  per  scholar  rrom  the 
rates,  and  of  22.  Ss.  5d.  from  the  Parliamentary  grant ;  or  at  a 
total  rate  of  102.  Os.  lid.  per  scholar. 

The  contribution  from  the  rates  was  not  drawn  from  the  Loana. 
current  income  of  school  boards.  In  order  to  meet  the  expen- 
diture upon  the  supply  of  school  accommodation,  independent 
of  that  which  was  met  by  the  Parliamentary  grant,  school  boards 
were  empowered  under  section  45  of  the  Act  of  1872  to  borrow 
money  upon  the  security  of  the  rates.  Unjtil  August,  1878, 
when  tho  tenure  of  office  by  the  Board  of  Education  expired, 
applications  to  borrow  required  the  sanction  of  that  Board ; 
and  during  that  period  loans  raised  with  such  sanction  amounted 
to  2,398,8022. 88. 9d  Since  August,  1878,  the  duty  of  sanctioning 
such  loans  has  rested  uj)on  the  Department,  and  we  have 
accordingly  sanctioned  since  then*  loans  to  the  amount  of 
7,945,2592.  ISs,  6cL  The  total  sum  of  the  loans  mnctiovedhj 
the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Department,  amounting  to 
10,344,0622.  78.  3^2.,  thus  represents  the  expenditure  chargeable 
to  the  school  rates  from  1872  to  the  31st  January  last,  in  pro- 
viding school  accommodation.  The  total  amount  dctuaUy  oor- 
rowed  hv  school  boards  up  to  15th  May,  1907,  as  appeanng  in 
their  balance  sheets,  was  9,797,1692.  08.  Ic2.  Oi  this  sum 
3,904,3542.  38.  9c2.  has  been  repaid  up  to  that,  date,  leaving  a  debt 
of  5,892,8142.  168.  4cZ.  As  will  be  seen  by  comparison  with  the 
preceding  paragraph.  2,097,8832.  of  the  amount  of  loans  sanc- 
tioned represents  the  contributions  from  school  boards  towards 
the  provision  of  schools  which  were  aided  by  building  grants 
from  this  Department,  while  8,246,1792.  represents  expenditure 
upon  school  accommodation  provided  by  school  boards  without 
any  aid  from  school  building  grants. 

From  these  various  resources,  school  accommodation  to  the 
amoimt  of  1,021,912  places,  showing  an  increase  of  263  per 
cent  in  the  last  35  years,  has  been  supplied  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  country.  The  building  grants  having  ceased, 
the  only  assistance  which  can  now  be  given  to  localities  which 
have  to  provide  additional  accommodation  is  that  afforded  by 
loans,  which  render  it  possible  to  spread  the  expenditure  from 

*  To  3l8t  January  last. 
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ratdd  over  a  period  of  years.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  the  pro* 
vision  thus  made  has  now  placed  us  on  a  level  with  the  present 
requirements,  we  may  conclude  that  future  effort  will  be 
necessary,  in  ordinary  cases,  only  to  maintain  the  supply  of 
schools  already  provided,  and  to  meet  gradual  and  normal 
increajse. 

We  have  next  to  consider  what  number  of  children  ought 
to  be  daily  in  attendance  at  school.  In  1901  the  children 
between  5  and  14  (which  is  the  school  age  under  the  Scotch 
Education  Acts)  constituted  19'38  per  cent,  of  the  total  popula- 
tion, and  they  are  now  estimated  to  amount  in  Scotland  to 
925,721.  From  this,  however,  a  certain  deduction  must  be  made 
on  account  of  children  who  are  educated  otherwise  than  in  State- 
aided  schools.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  with  accuracy  the 
number  of  such  children,  and  this  difficulty  is  increased  by  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  information  with  respect  to  many  private 
schools. 

We  must  make  further  deductions  on  account  of  sickness, 
weather,  distance  from  school,  and  other  reasonable  excuses  for 
irregular  attendance;  while  in  rural  districts  some  deduction 
must  also  be  made  on  account  of  children  of  tender  years 
for  whose  non-attendance  excuses  more  or  less  plausible  may  be 
adduced.  On  a  reasonable  calculation,  we  consider  that  the 
requirements  may  be  fairly  reckoned  as  involving  the  provision 
of  school  seats  for  rather  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  total  popu- 
lation, and  that  such  a  provision  would  be  fully  occupied  if  all 
who  ought  to  be  at  school  each  day  actually  were  there.  The 
estimated  population  in  1907  was  4,775,498,  one-sixth  of  which  is 
795,916.  The  actual  supply  is  in  excess  of  this  by  about 
226,000  places  reckoned  according  to  the  minimum  requirements 
under  the  Code.  Considering  that,  for  many  reasons,  school 
boards  and  other  managers  mid  it  expedient  to  provide  more 
than  the  minimum  rate  of  accommodation  prescribed  by  the 
Code,  we  do  not  think  this  is  beyond  the  requirements.  In 
certain  cases,  no  doubt  from  miscalculation,  or  owing  to  a 
shifting  of  population,  the  accommodation  is  in  excess  of  what 
is  needed ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  one  or  two 
large  towns,  the  requirements  may  not  yet  have  been  fiilly  met 
by  the  efforts  of  the  school  boards.  On  the  whole,  however,  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  the  supply  is  fairly  distributed 
throughout  the  country,  and  that  it  may  now  be  held  to  be 
virtually  complete,  except  in  view  of  increasing  population. 

We  publish  in  the  Appendix  : — 

Returns  of  the  loans  sanctioned  under  Section  45  of  the 
Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1872,  for  the  erection  or  enlargement 
of  schools,  of  the  sale  of  public  schools  sanctioned  under 
Section  36  of  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1872,  as  well  as  of 
the  ^aDts  made  to  supplement  the  rates  of  poor  and  populoiis 
districts  (Section  67  of  the  Act  of  1872,  as  amended  by  Action 
1  of  the  Act  of  1897). 
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11. — School  Attendcmce, 

Vfith.    our   present   estimated    population    there  might  be  Nambor  on 
955,100  (1  in  5)  on  the  registers,  and  795,916  (1  in  6)  in  average  Registers  and 
daily  attendance*    But  our  returns  show  only  811,000  children  atSSff 
on  the  registers  of  all  the  schools  upon  the  Annual  Grant  List 
and  711,228  in  average  attendance  in  respect  of  these  schools. 

In  other  words,  for  every  100  children  who  might  be  on  the 
registers,  for  whom  some  100  school  seats  have  been  provided,  we 
have  only  85  scholars  on  the  registers,  and  74  in  daily  attendance. 
We  think  that,  without  unduly  straining  the  compulsory  clauses, 
a  considerable  addition  might  be  made  to  the  number  in  average 
attendance.  Even  with  necessary  deductions,  such  as  those  to 
which  we  have  referred  above,  and  allowing  for  the  absence  from 
school  of  children  wholly  or  partially  exempted  from  school 
attendance  in  terms  of  Section  3  of  tne  Education  (Scotland) 
Act,  1901,  it  follows  that  there  might  be  over  a  hundred 
thousand  scholars  more  than  at  present  on  the  registers  of  State- 
aided  schools.  ^ 

The  following  Return  gives  particulars  for  certain  years  of 
the  scholars  in  average  attendance,  and  the  numbers  on  the 
Roisters  of  all  schools  in  receipt  of  Annual  Grants,  and  shows 
the  proportion  which  they  bear  to  the  estimated  population  of 
the  country,  together  with  the  percentages  of  the  scholars  in 
average  attendance  to  the  total  numbers  on  the  School 
Rasters : — 


1 
1884-6.t 

1800-1. 

1900-1. 

1904-6. 

1906-6. 

1906-7. 

1.  Avence  attendADCO  of  Scholan 
off  SehooU   on    the  Annual 
OrmtULitt       .       -       .       . 

471,176 

640.028 

686,874 

606,881 

706,062 

711,228 

2.  SitliDfttod  population 

8,897,277  |  4,038,108 

4,472,108 

4,672,146 

4,728^9 

4.776,498 

S.  SctaolanoD  the  School  Besfsten 
of  Annual  OrtuU  SehoaU 

1            •       ' 
612,0M 

680,680 

767,421 

804,162 

806,787 

811/X)0 

Percenlageoi  (l)to(2)  • 

18-08 

18-88 

14-28 

1400 

14*94 

14-89 

(S)to(2)  - 

15-70 

16-87 

17-16 

17-21 

17-08 

16-98 

(l)to(8)  . 

7fl-»7 

70'84 

82-92 

86-60 

87-62 

87-70 

t  Tint  year  for  which  flguree  are  now  available. 

These  numbers  represent  a  distinct  advance  on  those  for  the 
preceding  year.  The  j^rcentage  of  average  attendance  to  the 
number  on  the  register  is  the  best  on  record. 

During  the  past  year  returns  as  to  school  attendance,  not  only 
in  the  State-aided  schools,  but  also  in  Higher  Class,  Private,  ai\d 
other  schools  within  their  districts,  have  been  called  for  from  the 
School  Boards.  Although  these  returns  may  not  in  every  case 
be  absolutely  accurate  and  complete,  the  result  of  the  enauiry,  as 
summarised  in  the  following  taole,  is  of  great  interest  ana  value. 

*  Wears  bere  followiog  the  proportion  that  has  been  accepted  in  the  past, 
I  propoae  to  ooosider  very  oarofiuly  how  far  it  is  in  accordance  with  present 


and  propose 


io 
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The  figures  relate  to  the  twelve  months  ended  31st  December 
1906. 


Helief  of 
fees. 


Number 
of  Children 

Estimated 

Population 

in  1906. 

Number  of 

Scholars 

on  Registerc 

ia  all 

Schools. 

Average 

Attendance 

in  cUl 

Schools. 

Children  ezenmted  ia 

terms  of  the  Education 

(Scotland)  Act,  1901. 

between  the 
ages  of:— 

Condition- 
aUy. 

Without 
Conditions. 

5    and     7 

7      „      12 

12      „      14 

196,324 
491,390 
188,242 

160,680 
471,858 
178,452 

135,988 
419,280 
157,914 

5,875 

* 

2,322 

6      „      14 
over  14 

875,956 

810,990 
=-92-62  per 
cent,  of  pop- 
ulation    of 
School    age 
(5  to  14yearfl) 

35,239 

713,182 
32,068 

• 

Total  Number 
of  Children. 

• 

846,229 

745,250 
=  88  07  per 
cent,  of  No. 
on    Regis- 
ters. 

• 

In  connection  with  this,  it  may  be  convenient '  again  to 
recapitulate  the  steps  by  which  fees  have  been  almost  entirely 
relieved  in  State-aided  schools.  By  the  provisions  of  the 
Local  Government  Act  of  1889,  a  large  sum  was  made  avail- 
able for  the  relief  of  fees.  Regulations  stating  the  conditions 
under  which  this  sum  would  be  distributed  were  contained 
in  a  Minute  issued  by  the  Department  on  26th  August  of 
that  year.  These  regulations  came  into  force  on  Ist  October 
following,  and  from  that  date  fees  were  relieved,  in  all  but  excep- 
tional cases,  for  scholars  in  all  the  compulsory  standards  of  the 
Code.  The  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Act,  1890, 
applied  a  further  sum  of  40,000i.  towards  this  purpose.  By  a 
Minute  of  11th  June,  1891,  the  conditions  under  which  the 
amounts  so  available  were  distributed  were  so  far  varied  as  to 
substitute  an  age  limit  (5-14)  in  place  of  the  previous  limit  to 
scholars  who  had  not  passed  the  5th  Standard,  and  in  the  Codo 
for  1894  that  age  limit  was  extended  (3-15).  In  1892  a  change 
was  made,  whereby  a  sum  was  voted  by  Parliament  in  lieu  of  the 
sftm  available  under  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1889.  In  1907 
the  sum  so  voted  was  360,566i.  During  the  year  ended  31st 
March,  1908,  besides  the  sum  of  40,000Z.  available  under  section  2 
(ii.)  of  the  Local  Taxation  Act,  1890,  a  further  sum  of  69,396Z.  was 
available  under  section  2  (6)  of  the  Education  and  Local  Taxation 
Accoimt  (Scotland)  Act,  1892.  The  capitation  grant  paid  in 
relief  of  fees  is  at  the  rate  of  128.,  of  which  10«.  is  met  from  the 
Parliamentary  Grant  and  28.  from  the  sums  otherwise  available. 


The  table  below*  show?  the  amount  granted  to  vairious 
descriptions  of  schoolis  for  the  year  ended  31st  March  ldo'7- 
The  following  is  an  approximate  statement  as  to  the  extent  oi 
the  relief  granted : —  * 

Number  of  scholars  on  registers  of  schools 
on  Annual  Grant  List  between  3  and  15 

years  of  age 802,360 

Deduct  approximate  number  in  fee-paying 
schools  and  in  schools  not  claiming  the 
grant  in  relief  of  fees        -        -        .        .       17,000 

Extent  of  relief  granted  by  the  Code      -     785,360 

These  figures  show  that,  except  for  a  comparatively  insignifi- 
cant number  of  schools  and  scholars,  free  education  practicaUy 
prevails  throughout  the  State-aided  schools  in  Scotland. 

III. — Bvhjects  of  Instriiction,  &c. 

The  main  subjects  of  instruction  are  reading,  writing^  and  ^^^1^ 
arithmetic.       But  while   these   subjects    naturally    form    the  Subjects, 
staple  of  work  of  the  school,  it  has  nover  been  the  practice 
in  Scottish  schools  to  confine  the  instruction,  even  in  the  more 
elementary  stages,  to  those  subjects  only.     It  has  been  found 
that  a  reasonable  infusion  of  other  subjects,  while  adding  to  the 
interest  of  the  work,  stimulating  the  intelligence  and  developing   Anxiliary 
the  capabilities  of  the  children,  tends  to  further,  rather  than  to  ^'^^i®*^ 
retard,  progress  in  the  essential  subjects.   But  these  additional 
subjects,  while  rarely  or  never  to  be  omitted,  are  to  be  regarded  as 
auxiliary  only.    They  are  valuable  for  the  discipline  they  afford, 
and  the  variety  of  means  they  offer  for  exercising  the  intelligence 
of  the  children,  rather  than  for  the  amount  of  positive  know- 
ledge or  proficiency  acquired,  even  although  that  may  be  not 
inconsiderable. 

The  iauxiliary  subjects,  as  described  in  Article  19  of  the 
C!ode,  are:  —  Physical  exercises,  singing,  drawing,  nature 
knowledge,  geography,  history,  and,  for  girls,  sewing.  Certain 
pf  these  subjects,  6.gr.,  nature  knowledge,  geography,  his- 
tory, may  be,  and  ought  to  be,  made  to  subserve  in  large 
d^ree  the  purposes  ot  the  main  instruction  in  English  and 
arithmetic,  arid  instruction  in  the  former  class  of  subjects 
need  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  attainment  of  due  proficiency 

•  Table. 

Table  showing  tbe  amount  paid  by  the  Scotch  Education  Department  in 

Belief  of  School  Fees  for  the  year  ended  Slat  March,  1907. 

£       8,    d,         £       s,    d. 
To  sehool  boards  for  public  schools  •  370,760  13    0      370,760  13    0 
To  managers  of  voluntary  schools : — 
Church  of  Scotland       -        -        -       1,569  16    0 

•       1,054  16    0 
6,019  16    0 

-  42,536  15    0 

-  3,357  16    0 


United  Free  Church 
Episcopal  Church  - 
Roman  Catholic  Church 
Undenominational 


54,538  19    0 
£425,299  12    0 


la 
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Inqairy  into 

l^hysioal 

Training. 


Drawing. 


Singing. 


in  the  latter.  Draining,  if  properly  taught,  is  a  valuable  instru- 
ment for  nature  study,  and  maj  indeed  be  reckoned  as  part  of 
the  same  subject.  Other  subjects,  e,g,y  physical  exercises  and 
singing,  while  less  intimately  allied  with  the  main  instruction 
are  essential  concomitants  of  it,  and  sewing  is  a  subject  in 
which  some  degree  of  expertness  must  be  acquired  during  school 
life,  if  it  is  to  be  acquirea  at  all. 

For  these  reasons  we  regard  the  foregoins;  subjects,  each  in  due 
measure,  and  with  due  regard  to  the  age  of  the  pupil,  as  integral 
parts  of  the  curriculum  in  the  elementary  stages  oi  every  school, 
and  we  should  regret  if,  whether  from  the  lack  of  duly  qualified 
teachers  or  other  causes,  any  part  of  this  comprehensive  discipline 
should  have  to  be  omitted. 

The  subjects  in  which  the  lack  of  expert  teachers  is  most 
felt  are  physical  exercises  and  drawing,  but  this  defect  is  being 
cpradually  remedied  through  the  agency  of  the  classes  for  the 
further  instruction  of  teachers,  which  have  been  established 
under  Article  55  of  the  Regulations  for  the  Preliminary  Educa- 
tion, Training,  and  Certification  of  Teachers  for  various  Grades  of 
Schools  (formerly  under  Article  91  {d)  of  the  Code).  After 
allowing  suSicient  time  for  the  operation  of  these  classes  to  have 
its  due  effect,  we  hold  that  no  school  should  continue  to  be 
recognised  as  efficient  whose  staff  is  not  specially  qualified  in 
respect  of  some  one  or  other  of  its  members  to  give  efficient 
instruction  in  all  the  branches  of  the  normal  curriculum. 

A  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  in  1902  to  enquire 
into  the  opportunities  for  physical  training  now  available  in  the 
State-aided  day  schools  and  other  educational  institutions  of 
Scotland,  and  to  suggest  means  by  which  such  training  might  be 
made  to  conduce  to  the  welfare  of  the  pupils,  and,  further,  how 
such  opportunities  might  be  increased  by  continuation  classes  and 
otherwise,  so  as  to  develop,  in  their  practical  application  to  the 
requirements  of  life,  the  faculties  of  those  who  have  left  the  day 
schools,  and  thus  to  contribute  towards  the  sources  of  national 
strength.     That  Commission  made  its  Report  in  March,  1903. 

As  was  suggested  by  the  Commission,  a  Committee  was 
appointed  to  draft  a  suitable  course  of  physical  exercises  for 
schools,  and  the  Report  of  this  Committee,  together  with  the 
Syllabus  of  Physical  Exercises  prepared  bv  them,  was  issued  in 
Atarch,  1904.  School  Authorities  were  mrnished  with  a  copy 
of  this  Syllabus  and  their  special  attention  was  drawn  to  tne 
terms  of  the  Report. 

Drawing  is  an  essential  feature  in  the  curriculum  prescribed 
for  Higher  Grade  Schools,  and  grants  for  instruction  in  drawing 
were  made  under  Article  19.  B.  4.  to  2,966  out  of  3,138  schools 
other  than  Higher  Grade  Schools,  but  this  does  not  represent 
the  complete  number  of  such  schools  in  which  some  amount  of 
instniction  in  drawing  was  given.  The  grant  was  withheld  (or 
was  not  claimed)  in  some  cases,  either  because  of  the  insufficient 
amount  of  instruction  given  or  because  the  character  of  the 
instruction  was  not  such  as  to  warrant  the  payment  of  a  ^rant. 

Singing  is  taught  in  3,247  schools,  out  of  3,285,  and  m  all 
but    57    of  these    it    was    taught    from    notes.    From   the 
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reports  of  our  Inspectors  we  may  reasonably  hope  that  even 
this  small  residuum  of  schools  m  which  singing  is  not  taught, 
or  is  taught  incompletely,  will  be  still  further  r^uced. 

The  other  auxiliary  subjects  (nature  knowledge,  geography,  ^^^ 
history,  and  needlework)  are  practically  imiversal  in  all  schools  °'*W«^tB. 
which  possess  the  complete  organisation  of  junior  and  senior 
divisions.  The  character  of  the  instruction  in  these  subjects 
will  be  gathered  from  the  Inspectors'  divisional  reports;  but 
generally  we  haTO  to  express  our  satisfaction  with  the  progress 
made,  while  the  various  points  of  criticism  contained  in  the 
reports  will  receive  our  attention  with  a  view  to  effecting 
further  improvement 

In  response  to  appeals  from  Teachers  and  Managers  for  guid- 
ance in  the  preparation  of  suitable  courses  of  instruction  in  the 
various  school  subjects,  the  Department  have  undertaken  the 
preparation  of  a  series  of  memoranda  on  the  more  important 
of  those  subjects.  The  memoranda  are  not  put  forward  as 
final  or  authoritative  documents.  They  do  not  attempt  to 
formulate  definite  schemes  of  instruction,  and  few,  if  any, 
specific  suggestions  will  be  made  which  are  not  supported 
by  the  actual  experience  of  teachers  of  re{)ute.  Memoranda 
on  English,  Arithmetic,  Languages,  Drawing,  History,  and 
Nature  Study  and  Science  have  already  appeared. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  savings  banks  have  been  established  Savings 
in  286  schools,  the  amount  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  depositors  ^^i  ^^^ 
(45,739  in  number)  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  being  14,542^.,  libraries, 
and  that  there  are  school  libraries  in  1,968  schools,  with  an 
aggr^ate  of  450,158  books.  All  of  these  figures  represent  a 
most  gratifying  increase  as  compared  with  previous  years.  The 
remai^ble  development  in  respect  of  savings  bauKs  may  be 
attributed  to  the  attention  which  was  drawn  to  the  matter  by  the 
issue  of  a  special  Circular  Letter.  The  increase  in  libraries  is  due 
in  great  measinre  to  the  generosity  of  Mr.  James  Coats,  jun.,  of 
Paisley,  to  whom  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  and  the  rural 
districts  generally  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  carefully 
selected  libraries  which  he  nas  made  available  for  the  use  not 
only  of  school  pupils,  but  of  the  inhabitants  generally,  in  districts 
where  a  supply  of  good  books  would  otherwise  be  matter  of  no 
small  difficulty. 

Directions  for  the  cleaning  and  keeping  clean  of  schools  have  The  Cleans- 
been  issued  imder  the  joint  authority  of  tne  Department  and  the  ^j^^ting 
Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland.    The  Department  trust  of  Schools, 
that  these  directions  will  receive  the  careful  attention  of  all 
School  Boards  and  managers. 

For  convenience  of  reference,  it  may  be  well  again  to  5®"?*"*^ 
recapitulate  the  alterations  in  the  system  upon  which  ^^'*®^* 
grants  have  been  made  in  recent  years.  By  an  important 
change  introduced  into  the  Code  in  1886,  that  large  part  of 
every  school  which  consisted  of  scholars  below  the  Third 
Standard  was  relieved  of  individual  examination,  its 
efficiency  being  judged  by  a  collective  test    The  change  was 
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introduced  as  an  experiment.  It  was  afiberwards  carried  out  OB 
a  wider  scale,  so  tnat  individual  examination  ceased  to  form 
the  basis  of  any  payment  for  the  ordinary  standard  work  of  the 
school  In  the  Keport  for  1897-98  further  changes  were 
foreshadowed,  which  have  since  been  carried  ^nto  eflect. 
The  main  features  of  these  changes  were  the  fixing  of  a 
standard  of  attainment  (that  of  the  Merit  Certificate)  which  might 
fairly  be  regarded  as  the  satisfactory  outcome  of  an  Elementary 
School  Course;  the  giving  still  greater  freedom  to  Managers 
and  Teachers  in  the  determination  of  the  steps  by  which 
that  standard  shall  be  attained,  subject  to  such  general 
provisions  as  shall  secure  sufficient  breadth  in  the  education 
given;  and  the  defining  of  a  normal  curriculum  for  an 
Elementary  School,  in  which  provision  is  made  for  the  teaching 
of  Drawing,  and  also  for  such  study  of  the  common  objects  anq 
natural  features  of  the  neighbourhood  as  may  be  preliminary  to  or 
concomitant  with  the  more  definite  study  ot  Elementary  Science 
and  Geography.  A  change  in  the  jnethod  of  inspection  has  also 
been  developed,  the  main  principle  of  which  is  that  inspection, 
should  not  regulate  teaching  but  vice  verad,  though  it  will  still 
be  the  business  of  the  Inspector  to  animadvert  on  deficiencies 
in  the  curriculum  and  on  grave  faults  in  method. 

The    passing    of    the    Education     (Scotland)     Act,     1901, 
rendered  it  desirable  that  a  further  stop  should  be  made  in 
educational  organization.    Certain  changes,   which  are  all  in 
the  line  of  recent  developments,  were  accordingly  made  in 
the  Code  of   1903.      The  naturfe  of  these  changes   may  be 
briefly  summarized  as  follows : — Under  the  condition  of  tnings 
which    existed    prior  to  this  Act,  the  Merit  Certificate  was 
properly  described  as  the  Leaving  Certificate  of  the  Elementary 
School,  and  as  there  was  no  security  for  the  further  continuance 
at   school  of  pupils  who  had  obtained  this  Certificate,  it  was. 
desirable  that  the  standard  of  attainment  in  elementary  subjects 
required   for  the  Certificate   should  be  fixed  as  hign  as  was 
reasonably  possible,  and  no  provision  was  made  for  the  system- 
atic instruction  of  pupils  beyond  this  stage,  except  in  the  case  of 
those  pupils  who  took  up  the  study  of  secondary  subjects.      But 
under  the  new  condition  of  things  it  was  found  that  large  number^ 
of  pupils  for  whom    instruction  in  secondary  subjects  is  not 
suitable  obtained  the  Merit  Certificate  a  considerable  time  before 
they  were  entitled  to  leave  school.     The  provision  of  suitable, 
courses  of  instruction  for  such  pupils  thus  became  imperative. 
The  steps  which  we  proposed  to  take  to  that  end  were,  in  the 
first  place,  brought  before  the  public  for  discussion  and  sugges- 
tion in  Circular  374,  and  have  since  been  definitely  embodied  in 
Article  21  of  the  Code  (Supplementary  Courses)  and  the  relative 
Schedules  V.  and  VI.      Connected  with  this  change,  and  arising 
directly  out  of  it,  was  another  of  similar  importance.     It  was  desir- 
able that  the  Merit  Certificate  should  continue  as  before  to  mark- 
the  successful  completion  of  the  whole  course  of  the  Elementary 
School  proper.     For  that  purpose  it  was  necessary  that  it  should 
rdoord  not  merely  the  pupil's  attainments  at  the  time  of  entering*^ 
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on  a  Supplementary  Course,  but  also  the  value  of  the  work 
which  he  had  done  subsequently  while .  in  the  Supplejnentary 
Course.  It  could,  therefore,  no  longer  be  required  as  an  indication 
of  the  pupil's  fitness  to  enter  upon  such  a  course  or  to  be^  the 
studies  proper  to  a  secondary  school  or  a  higher  grade  scnool  or 
department.  For  these  purposes  a  standard  of  proficiency  was 
.inoicated  in  Article  29  oi  the  Code,  which,  while  on  the 
same  lines  as  the  former  requirement  of  the  Merit  Certificate, 
takes  account  of  the  fact  that  the  pupil's  studies  of  elementary 
subjects  will,  in  aU  these  cases,  be  in  some  measure  continuea, 
and  is,  therefore,  more  elastic  in  character.  It  was  also 
decided,  after  careful  consideration,  that  the  question  of  the 
pupil's  fitness,  according  to  this  standard,  to  enter  upon  a 
nigher  course  of  studies,  should  no  longer  be  determined  by  the 
results  of  a  single  examination,  but  by  the  whole  character  of  his 
work  during  the  preceding  school  course,  and,  particularly, 
during  the  six  months  preceding  his  possible  transference, 
the  Head  Master  of  the  school  being  charged  with  a  special 
responsibility  for  observing,  testing,  and  reporting  to  His 
Msgesty's  Inspector  the  attainments  of  the  respective  candidates. 
It  IS,  of  course,  the  duty  of  His  Majesty's  Inspector  to  ascertain 
that  this  responsibility  is  in  all  cases  properly  discharged. 

One  effect  aimed  at  in  these  changes  is  an  improvement 
in  school  organization,  resulting  from  the  transfer,  at  an  earlier 
age,  to  secondary  or  higher-grade  schools  of  those  pupils  who 
desire,  and  are  fit,  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  such  schools ; 
while,  in  the  case  of  those  who  remain  in  the  elementary  schools, 
further  instruction  in  elementary  subjects  can  be  given  in  such 
form  as  to  have  a  greater  practical  value  for  the  work  of  life. 
During  the  year  ended  31st  August,  1907,  54,715  candi- 
dates were  approved  by  the  Inspectors  under  Article  29  of  tho 
Code  for  enrolment  in  Supplementary  Courses  or  Higher  Grade 
Departments,  and  9,802  were  awarded  a  Merit  Certincate  under 
the  Code. 

One    further    consequence    of   the    change  in  organization  Higher 
already  described  has  been  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  number  Grade 
of  Higher  Grade  Departments.    These  have  increased  from  36   n^*^*^rtmenta 
in  operation  during  the  session  1902-3  to  163  at  the  begin- 
ning  of  the   present  session.    Under   the  conditions  created 
by  the  Act  of  1901,  such  departments  are  no  longer  required  to 
discharge  the  function  of  giving  something  of  the  nature  of  a 
specialized  education  to  pupils  who  will  leave  school  at  a  com- 
paratively early  age.    That  function,  so  for  as  it  is  necessary,  is 
how  fulfilled   by  the    Supplementary  Courses.      The   Higher 
Grade  Departments  are  therefore  free  to  continue  a  stage  further 
the  general  education  of  that  considerable  body  of  i)upils,  who, 
under  the  new  conditions,  may  be  expected  to  remain  at  school 
till  15  or  16.    Hence  the  courses— predominantly  scientific  or 

Sredominantly  commercial — which  lormerly  characterized  these 
epartments  have  disappeared  and  have  been  replaced  by  a 
course  of  general  education  in  which  the  study  of  English  and 
one  or  more  languages  will  be  balanced  by  a  sufficient,  but  not 
.excessive,  discipline    in    Mathematics  (including  Arithmetic), 
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Science  and  Drawing — all  specialization  on  commercial  or  tech* 
nical  lines  being  postponed  imtil  the  pupils  have  reached  the 
stage  of  the  Intermediate  Certificate.  During  the  past  year,  in 
the  Higher  Grade  Schools  or  Departments,  payments  were 
made  under  Article  142  of  the  Code  in  respect  of  an  average 
attendance  of  18,467,  of  which  8,734  represented  the  attendance 
of  scholars  in  the  first  year's  stage  of  the  various  courses,  5,719 
in  the  second  and  4,014  beyond  the  second ;  7,552  scholars 
were  paid  for  at  the  higher  rate  on  account  of  exceptional 
efficiency. 

Fuller  details  as  to  the  principles  upon  which  the  present 
organization  of  education  in  Scotland  is  based,  in  so  far  as  that 
organization  is  affected  by  r^ulations  of  the  Department,  will  be 
found  in  the  "  Explanatory  Memorandum  "  which  accompanied  a 
selection  of  circular  letters  of  the  Department  published  in  May, 
1904. 

IV. — Teaching  Power. 

Number  of  The  number  of  schools  under  inspection  in  1907  was  3,285  with 

Toaohen.        an  average  attendance  of  711,228  children.    The  Staff*  provided 

for  the  instruction  of  these  scholars  was  made  up  as  follows : — 

TotcU  No. 

1.  Certificated  Teachers—  oj  Teachen. 

(a)  Trained,  Male  3,882,  Female  6,829=:9,711  \     , .  q,  , 

(b)  Untrained  „      920,        „      4,280  =  5,200/  "  ^*'^^^ 

2.  Provisionally  Certificated  Teachers  (Art.  60,  Code  of  1906) — 

Male  20,  Female  90 110 

3.  Assistant  Teachers  (Art.  79,  Code  of  1906)— 

Qualified  under — 

(a)  Art.  79  (a)  Male  70,  Female  1,193 « 1,263] 

(b)  „    79(6)    „     35,      „  21=      56^-     2,614* 

(c)  „    79(c)    „   102,      „        1,193-1,295] 

4.  Female  Assistants  (Art.  32  (c)  3,  Code  of  1906)  69 

5.  Pupil  Teachers — 

(a)  In  1st  year  Male  122,  Female  448=  570) 

(6)    „  2nd   „       „      185,       „       682=    867  [       gggg 


(c)    „    3rd   „ 

„     168, 

„       766=    934 

id)  „   4th   „ 

..     170, 

„     1,044 =1,214  J 

Total  number  of  Teachers  of  all  grades         -    21,289 

From  the  above  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  14,911 
certificated  teachers  were  employed,  or  a  proportion  of  one 
certificated  teacher  for  every  48  children.  But  if  the  number 
of  provisionally  certificated  teachers  and  of  teachers  qualified 
under  Article  79  be  included,  there  is  a  proportion  (exclusive  of 
pupil  teachers  and  unqualified  assistants)  of  one  qualified  teacher 
for  every  41  children,  a  proportion  which  might,  however,  with 
advantage  be  improved,  especially  as  regards  the  supply  of 

*  Of  these  252  (10  Male  aod  233  Female)  were  senriDg  as  assistant  teachers 
before  Slst  December^ 895,  and  may  therefore  continue  to  be  recognised  as  such 
beyond  the  date  (Slst  December,  1914)  mentioned  in  Art.71  {d)  of  theRegulationa 
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trained  certificated  teachers.  We  are  glad  to  believe  that  through 
the  operation  of  the  new  Begulations  a  very  marked  improve- 
ment m  this  respect  will  shortly  be  appcurent. 

A  comparison  with  the  figures  of  last  year  shows  the  number 
of  certificated  teachers  actually  employed  to  have  increased 
by  82Y  (Male  65,  Female  762),  whilst  the  number  of  assistant 
teachers  (Article  79)  has  decreased  by  180,  and  the  provisionally 
certificated  teachers  under  Article  60  have  increased  oy  8 — a  nett 
increase  of  655  (jualified  teachers.  The  number  of  pupil  teachers 
and  of  unqualified  assistants  on  the  other  hana  shows  a 
marked  falling  oi£ 

It  is  important  to  consider  whether  the   additions   to  the- 
bod^  of  certificated  teachers   during  the   past  yeai  have  been 
sufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  country. 

The  demand  for  new  certificated  teachers  is  determined  by — (a)  g^pp^y  ^f 
the  wasti^e  entailed  by  the  retirement  of  teachers  from  active  Tmchers. 
service,  (6)  the  growth  of  average  attendance,  (c)  the  replacement 
of  less  qualified  teachers,  and  (d)  more  liberal  staffing  arrange* 
ments  adopted  by  School  managers. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  trustworthy  figures  as  regards  the  waste 
of  teaching  j)ower,  careful  enquiry  as  to  the  cause  of  leaving  has 
been  made  in  all  cases  where  certificated  teachers  have  relin- 
auished  their  appointments,  and  a  summary  of  the  results  of 
tnis  enquiry  during  the  year  1907 — so  far  as  teachers  who  are 
not  known  to  have  taken  up  fresh  engagements  in  Scotland 
are  concerned — will  be  found  in  the  following  table : — 


Reaions  for  Leaving. 


Death 

Retired 

*ni.health 

Change  of  profee0i<m 

C^ne  to  South  Africa        .... 

Gone  abroad  (elsewhere  than  Sonth  Africa) 

Gone  abroad  to  stady  .... 
t  Appointment  in  Ens  land  .       .       -        . 

Appointment  at  a  ^muning  Centre   - 

Dismissed 

Marria^    -  

Domestic  reasons 

Gone  to  University 

Gone  to  Training  College  -        •        •        . 

Reason  not  known 

Appointment  to  inspectorate    - 

Total    -       .       -       . 


Number  of  Certificated 
Teachers  who  left. 


It  is  evident  that  the  whole  of  the  658  teachers  included  in 
this  statement,  as  well  as  the  13  referred  to  in  the  footnote,  are, 

*  Of  the8e^2  Males  and  8  Females  received  Disablement  Allowances, 
t  These  figures  do  not  induda  13  teachefs  (2  Males  and  11  Females)  who 
Qompletad  their  training  this  year  and  have  obtained  appointments  in  England. 
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for  the  time  being,  lost  to  the  teaching  profeaBion  in  Scotland, 
but  many  of  them  will,  no  doubt,  eventually  re-«nter  it.  Enquiries 
have  shown  the  number  of  such  cases  of  re-entry  (including  cases 
where  Enriish  certificated  teachers  have  taken  service  in 
Scotland)  during  the  past  year  to  have  been  approximately  240, 
and  the  nett  loss  to  be  made  good  may  therefore  be  estimated 
at  431  The  increase  in  average  attendance  during  the  year 
,  has  been  5,166,  which — ^assuming  it  to  have  been  met  entu*ely 
by  the  appointment  of  certificatea  teachers,  and  following  the 
proportion  referred  to  above  of  one  teacher  for  every  41  children 
— would  absorb  126  more  of  the  new  certificated  teachers. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  figures  given  below  that  the  number 
of  new  certificated  teachers  recognised  during  the  past  year  was 
1569.  After  deducting  431  to  meet  the  wastage  in  the  ranks  of 
Certificated  teachers,  and  126  required  for  the  instruction  of  the 
increased  number  of  children  in  average  attendance,  there  remain 
1012  new  certificated  teachers  for  meeting  the  two  other  purposes 
referred  to  above.,  viz.,  the  replacement  of  less  qualified  teachers, 
and  the  provision  of  more  liberal  staff. 

The  figures  on  page  19  show  that  there  has  been  a 
nett  decrease  of  172  in  the  number  of  assistant  teachers 
aod  provisionally  certificated  teachers.  The  unqualified  female 
assistants  have  also  decreased  by  79,  while  the  number  of 
pupil-teachers  has  diminished  by  738.  We  may  perhaps  assume 
that  an  equal  number  of  certificated  teachers  would  be  required 
to  take  the  place  of  the  assistant  and  provisionally  certincated 
teachers,  out  in  the  case  of  female  assistants  and  pupil- 
teachers  it  is  very  diflicult  to  say  what  is  the  correspondmg 
nmnber  of  certificated  teachers.  In  terms  of  the  Code  the 
certificated  assistant  teacher  counts  for  60  scholars,  whilst 
the  pupil-teacher  or  female  assistant  counts  for  25  only.  But 
further,  it  is  well  known  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
pupil-teachers  have  not  been  required  at  ail  for  purposes  of 
minimum  staff".  Probably,  therefore,  an  estimate  of  200  oertificated 
teachers  to  supplement  the  diminished  number  of  pupil-teachers 
and  female  assistants  will  be  a  fairly  liberal  one. 

We  thus  arrive  at  the  following  statement,  showing  a  surplus 
of  640  new  certificated  teachers  available  for  improving  the 
quality  of  school  staff*—- 

No.  of  new  certificated  teachers  recognised  -        1569 

No.  required  to  meet — 

(a)  Wastage         -         -         -         -        431  ^ 

(b)  Increased  average  attendance  -         126 

(c)  Replacement  of  less  qualified 

teachers      -        -        -        -        372  ^ 
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Leaving  a  surplus  available  for — 

{d)  Improvement  of  staffs       -        -  640 
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A  fiirtber  reference  to  the  figures  above  will  show  that  the 
number  of  certificated  teachers  employed  has  increased  by 
827.  Deducting  from  that  figure  the  numbers  entered  under 
(i>)  and  (c)  of  the  forgoing,  statement,  we  arrive  at  329  as  the 
0£tv4d  increase  due  to  more  liberal  staffing.  It  will  be  seen, 
theTef(»^,  that  the  output  of  certificated  teachers  during  the 
past  year  shows  a  margin  of  approximately  311  beyona  our 
estimate  of  the  actual  requirements. 

It  may  be  well  to  recapitulate  the  sources  from  which  the  Sources  of 
casting  supply  has  been  arawn,  and  is  now  annually  recruited.    Supply 

In  the  earliest  years  of  administration  imder  the  Act,  it  was 

neceaaary  to  make  special  arrangements  for  the  recognition  of 

those  actuaUv  engaged  in  teaching,  and  the  Code  accordingl  v  so 

provided    (Jertificates  were  granted  (under  Article  66)  to  teachers 

who  were  in  charge  of  parish  schools,  and  who  gave  proof  of 

iair  professional  skill.    The  Education  Act  actually  granted  to 

such  teachers  the  status  of  certificated  teachers,  and  to  this  we 

sided  the  grant  of  a  parchment  certificate  upon  a  favourable 

report  from  an  Inspector.    Further,  by  Article  59,  which  became 

a  lapsed  article  in  1879,  certificates  were  granted  to  teachers 

who,  m  other  than  parochial  schools,  had  served  with  success  for 

several  years,  and  satisfied  the  Inspector  as  to  their  professional 

stall.  The  total  number  of  certificates  thus  grantea  was  553  to 

loale  and  138  to  female  teachers.    The  supply  of  new  teachers 

from  these  sources  has,  of  course,  now  come  to  an  end,  and  there 

naust  be  a  constant  diminution  in  the  number  of  those  whose 

certificates  have  been  thus  obtained. 

Another  class  of  teachers  are   those  who  hold  provisional  Teachers 
certificates  granted  on  certain  conditions  to  pupil-teachers  and  Pi«vw«o»*l*y 
otters  in  terms  of  Article  60  of  the  Code.    These  qualified  the  ^^^«^*^«**- 
Wder  to  take  charge  of  a  small  school  with  less  than  60  chil- 
dren in  average  attendance,  a  somewhat  lower  Qualification  being 
accepted  as  sufficient  for  the  charge  of  a  school  with  an  average 
attendance  of  not  more  than  40  scholars.    During  last  year, 
110  teachers  of  these  grades  were  actually  in  charge  of  such 
schools  in  place  of  102  so  in  charge  in  the  previous  year.    But 
in  future  tne  number  is  certain  to  diminish,  in  view  of  the 
altered  conditions  introduced  by  the  new  Regulations,  coupled 
with  the  increased  facilities  for  proper  training. 

Setting  aside  these  necessarily  limited  sources  of  supply, 
the  general  sources  &om  which  the  body  of  certificated  teaclicrs 
may  be  recruited  are  to  be  found  in  those  who  have  duly  com- 
pleted a  course  of  training  as  Students  at  the  various  Centres 
and  Colleges  for  the  Trainmg  of  Teachers,  and  in  the  successful 
candidates  at  the  annual  examination  for  certificates,  conducted 
under  the  directions  of  the  Department.  During  the  past  year 
1569  teachers  were  thus  added  to  the  body. 
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durinff^the  '^^^^  number  includes  Students  in  Training,  graduates  under 

yoar.  Articles  47  II.  (c)  and  48  (fc)  of  the  Code,  and  Acting  Teacheis 

as  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


Students  in  Training 
Graduates  under  Art.  47  II.  (c) 
II  11         II    48  (6)     - 

Acting  Teaohen 

Totals 


Male. 

Female. 

Totol. 

i      211 

644 

855 

29 

15 

44 

5 

14 

19 

21 

1 

690 

651 

266 

1303 

1569 

This  shows  an  increase  as  compared  with  last  year,  when  the 
numbers  were  201  males  and  1,182  females,  or  1,383  in  all. 

TrAining  Formerly  the  Training  Colleges  constituted  the  chief  source 

Authorities.    q{  lY^Q  teaching  supply.    In   5ie    Code   for    1895    important 

changes  were  introduced,  by  which  it  was  made  possible 
for  the  Universities  to  share  more  fully  in  the  training 
of  teachers.  That  Code  provided  for  a  new  class,  called  King's 
Students,  who  received  the  chief  part  of  their  instruction  at  the 
Universities,  while  otherwise  they  were  under  the  supervision  of 
Local  Committees  responsible  for  their  professional  training. 
The  work  of  these  Local  Committees  has  now  been  tiiken  over 
by  the  Provincial  Committees  for  the  Training  of  Teachers  estab- 
lished under  the  Minute  of  30th  January,  1905,  and  the  operations 
of  these  Committees  have  been  still  further  extendea  by  the 
transfer  to  them  of  the  Training  Colleges  formerly  under  the 
management  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  of  the  United  Free 
ChurSi. 

Attendance        The  plan  of  adding  some  attendance  at  University  Classes  to 
Cl^!""^'^^  the  ordinary  curriculum  of  the  trainmg  colleges  was  first  pro- 

posed  by  the  Code  of  1873,  under  which  the  fees  of  students,  who, 
after  giving  proof  of  their  qualifications,  attended  University 
Classes,  were  admitted  as  part  of  the  legitimate  expenditure  of 
training  colleges.  Advantage  was  taken  of  this  opportunity 
to  a  lai*ge  extent,  whilst  in  the  case  of  King's  Students  attendance 
at  University  Classes  was  universal.  Full  provision  has  been 
made  in  the  new  Regulations  for  the  continued  associa- 
tion of  the  Universities  in  the  important  work  of  training  our 
future  teachers,  and  in  this  way  not  a  few  of  the  future 
teachers  are  accjuiring  general  culture  in  a  sphere  larger 
than  that  of  any  institution  devoted  to  purelj^  professional  tram^ 
ing.  We  believe  that  this  will  CTi^eatly  nelpin  maintaining  the 
high  standard  which  has  always  oeen  a  traditional  cbamcteristic 
of  Sgottish  eclucatipn, 
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the  number  of  Students  actually  in  training  during  the  present  Number  of 
sosion (1907-8)  is  shown  in  the  following  table:— tnuT^ *" 


Men. 

Women. 

ToUI. 

Year 

Total 

lat 
Year 

?nd 
Ye«r 

3rd 
Year 

ToUI 

l8t 

Year 

1         1 

2nd 
Year 

3rd 
Vear 

2nd 
rear 

3rd 
Year 

Total 

AMroMn  •       •        • 

3& 

88 

18 

80 

244 

126 

20 

809 

270 

162 

47 

488 

Uiabiiigh  •       •       • 

77 

77 

14 

168 

848 

224 

28 

600 

426 

801 

42 

768 

(nM|OW      •        •          • 

119 

121 

S8 

808 

628 

800 

71 

906 

677 

480 

104 

1,211 

Si.  AadrawB  and 

Dimdee 

S8 

12 

1 

46 

ISO 

81 

10 

281 

173 

96 

11 

m 

IVimti^  CoOmqu  : 

• 

lOiBtNiisbSpfKopftl- 

— 

- 

— 

80 

86 

— 

72 

86 

86 

— 

72 

OImiowKjC.     .       - 

«M 

246 

60 

— 

HI 

71 
8SS 

1 
ISO 

180 

111 

77 

1 

180 

Totol<i    .    . 

606 

1,407 

2,390 

l.^Ol 

1,009 

206 

8,006 

The  first-year  Sludenus  include  24  }jcra4uai/e8,  41  certibcaUHi  teacherB,  and 
156  penoDs  Qualified  under  Article  73  (e)  of  the  Regulationt  who  are  taking  a 
eoone  d  tratning  of  one  year  only. 

The  great  majority  of  the  present  Students  have  been  drawn  Sources 
&om  the  ranks  of  the  pupil-teachers.    But  under  the  provisions  from  which 
of  the  new  Regulations  there  have  now  been  recognised  108  ^^'i'*^"^**  **® 
centres  for  the  training  of  "  Junior  Students,"  where  those  who    ™ 
propose  to  enter  into  full  training  may  imder^  an  approved  junior 
preliminary  course  of  instruction  both  in  the  subjects  of  general  student^, 
education  and  in  the  art  of  teaching,  and  it  is  anticipate  that 
the  Training  Centres  will  eventualfy  be  recruited  mainly  from 
this  source.      There  are   at  present  in  training  478  Junior 
Students  who  are  in  the  second  year  of  their  course^  and  1,387 
who  were  enrolled  at  the  commencement  of  the  current  session, 
^xiAixkst  1,865  in  all,  of  whom  41 2  are  boys  and  1,453  are  girls.   The 
nornuu  Junior  Student  curriculum  has  been  so  framed  as  to[include 
the  inain  branches  in  which  every  certificated  teacher  ought  to 
attain  to  a  certain  degree  of  proficiency,  while  at  the  same  time 
CftTe  has  been  taken  not  to  overcrowd  it  unduly.     As  a  result, 
the  student  of  the  future  ought,  on  reaching  the    Training 
Centre,  to  be  in  a  position  to  devote  more  attention  than  has 
hitherto  been  possible  to  his  strictly  professional  training,  and 
^  to  pursue  in  some  detail,  whether  at  the  University  or 
elsewhere,  any  special  line  of  study  for  which  he  may  have 
developed  an  aptttude. 

The  character  of  the  course  of  training  at  the  Training  Colleges  Gonrse  of 
*Qd  Training  Centres  has  in  recent  years  undergone  considerable  Training, 
^i^^cation.    The  changes  foreshadowed  in  the  Report  for  1901 
^M)  after  careful  consideration;  embodied  in  Article  43  of  the 
^6  and  Circular  329,  corresponding  changes  in  the  method  of 
examination  being  at  the  same  time  adopted.    These  in  turn 
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have  been  superseded  by  the  Regulations  for  the  Preliminary 
Education,  Training,  and  Certification  of  Teachers  issued  in  June, 
1906,  which  lay  down  the  general  lines  of  study  to  be  followed 
both  for  those  who  desire  recognition  as  certificated  teachers  in 
Primary  Schools,  and  also  for  those  who  aim  at  a  qualification 
to  teach  higher  and  special  subjects  in  Intermediate  and 
Secondary  Scnools. 

Turning  again  to  the  whole  existing  supply  of  teachers,  we 
find  that  of  4,802  male  teachers,  80*84  per  cent,  had  been 
Students  in  training  colleges  or  King's  Students,  while  of  10,109 
female  teachers,  67*66  per  cent,  had  received  a  similar  training. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  of  the  minority,  especialfy 
in  the  case  of  the  male  teachers,  many  have  obtained,  otnerwise 
than  in  the  training  colleges,  a  training  of  a  very  valuable  sort. 
Many  of  both  sexes,  who  entered  the  profession  as  acting  teachers, 
had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  duties  of  their  profession  by 
serving  as  pupil-teachers,  and  afterwards  as  assistants,  under 
teachers  of  large  experience  and  skill.  Of  the  whole  number  of 
teachers  again,  we  find  that  1,888  are  graduates  (1,545  male 
and  343  &male),  while  many  have  been  partially  educated 
at  the  Universities,  and  have  also  acquired  experience  by 
service  in  schools. 

The  average  salary  of  a  schoolmaster  (whether  principal  or 
assistant)  is  now  154Z.  10«.  lid.,  whereas  in  1870  it  was 
1012.  16a.  7d, ;  that  of  a  schoolmistress  was  then  55L  14^.  2d,, 
and  is  now  SOL  48.  8d  Besides  this,  1,610  masters  and  596 
mistresses  are  provided  with  residences  free  of  rent. 

Further  particulars  as  to  teachers'  salaries  will  be  found  in 
tables  12  and  13  of  Part  II.  of  the  Appendix. 

V. — Pensions, 

We  have  received^  during  the  year  ended  at  Michaelmas, 
1907, 16  applications  on  behalf  of  teachers  in  Scotland,  satisfying 
the  conditions  of  the  Minutes  of  26th  June  and  16th  July,  1875, 
16th  June,  1884,  and  27th  Marcn,  1899,  and  have  awarded  one 
pension  of  SOL,  two  of  25L,  and  eight  of  20L 

Since  the  practice  of  granting  pensions  was  resumed  in  1875, 
we  have  dealt  with  888  Scottish  applications.  We  have  awarded 
67  pensions  of  30{.,  164  of  25{.,  260  of  20L,  one  of  15L,  and  11 
of  lOL,  and  89  gratuities  to  the  amount  of  2,2482.  10«. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  following  pensions  have  been  awarded 
under  the  Minute  of  16th  June,  1884,  which  extended  the  original 
limits  of  Article  118  of  the  Code  in  favour  of  teachers 
employed  before  August,  1851 ;  viz.,  48  of  80i.,  77  of  26i.,  and 
138  ofiOL 

We  may  also  call  attention  to  the  more  liberal  condition  as  to 
pensions  under  the  Code,  to  which  we  obtained  the  sanction  of  the 
Treasury  in  1899,  under  which  any  teacher  who  was  at  work 
before  1872  is  eligible,  instead  of  those  only  who  began  work 
before  1862. 
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During  the  year  dnded  Slst  March,  1908,  annual  superannua-  Allowances 
tioD  allowances,  amounting  to  1,1492. 138.  lOd.,  were  granted  under  under  the 
Sections  1  (2)  (d)  and  5  (2)  (a)  of  the  Elementary  School  ^^^'^' 
Teachers  (Superannuation)  Act,  1898,  to  35  teachers  (25  men  and 
10  women)  wno  had  attained  the  age  of  65  years,  or  any  later 
age  to  which  their  certificates  may  have  been  extended  under 
Section  1  of  the  Act.    Since  1st  April,  1899,  when  the  Act  came 
into  operation,  214  teachers  (164  men  and  50  women)  have  been 
granted  superannuation  allowances  amounting  to  6,907Z.  198.  7d. ; 
and    at    Slst    March,    1908,    allowances    to    the    amount    of 
5,925Z.  l8.  Id.  to  185  teachers  (140  men  and  45  women)  were 
still  in  force. 

During  the  same  year  disablement  allowances,  amounting  to  Disablement 
526J.  198.  7c?.,  were    granteil  under  Section  2  of  the  Act   to  Allowances. 
18  teachers  under  65  years  of  age  (6  men  and  12  women)  who 
satisfied    the    Treasurv   that   they    had   become    permanently 
incapable,  owing  to  infirmity  of  mind  or  body,  of  being  efficient 
teacners  in  elementary  schools     Since  Ist  April,  1899,  the  sum 
of  5,109i.  l8.  5d.  in  respect  of  these  allowances  has  been  granted 
to  185  teachers  (76  men  and  109  women) ;  and  at  31st  March, 
1908,  133    teachers  (56  men  and   77   women)   were  drawing 
allowances  amounting  to  3,718/.  158.  6d. 

In  addition  to  the  superannuation  allowance,  a  teacher,  on  Contrilm- 
attainii^  the  a^e  of  65  years,  is  entitled  to  the  annuity  in  respect  tlons  under 
of  his  contributions  to  the  deferred  annuity  fund.    The  rate  of  g*V^ 
contribution  up  to  Slst  March,  1901,  was  3i.  per  annum  for  men  tionAet!*'* 
and  21,  per  annum  for  women.    On  the  1st  of  April  of  that  year 
the  rate  of  contribution  for  men  teachers  in  Scotland  was  increased  - 
binder  Section  1  (2)  (6)  and  (3)  of  the  Act,  to  3i.  5a.  per  annum, 
?ndon  the  1st  of  April,  1902,  to  3Z.  10«.  per  annum,  under  Treasury 
Warrant  dated  19th  February,  1902.    Between  the  1st  of  April, 
1899,  when  the  Act  came  into  force,  and  the  31st  of  March,  1908, 
™  sum  of  207,725i.  188.  2d  has  been  paid  to  the  National 
^^t  CJonmiissioners  for  the  purposes  of  the  fimd,  the  respective 
^ntributions    of  men    and    women    teachers    amountmg    to 
lW,065i.  15«.  4d.,  and  103.67W.  is.  lOd. 

In  last  year's  report  we  referred  to  the  Actuarial  Inquin^  which  Aetwariftl 
was  beingmade  mto  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  IJeferred  Inquiry. 
Annuity  jFund  for  the  seven  years  ended  31st  March,  1906. 
The  Actuary's  report  has  now  been  received,  and  was  presented 
to  Parliament  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  session, 
pursuant  to  Section  3  (6)  of  the  Act. 

The  certificates  of  12  teachers  (11  men  and  1  woman)  were  Extengion  of 
extended  under  Section  1  of  the  Act,  which  provides  that  a  Cwrtiticatea. 
teacher's  oertificate  shall  expire  on  his  attaining  the  age  of  65 
jears  unless  the  Department,  on  account  of  hLs  special  fitness, 
allows  his  service  to  continue  for  a  further  limited  time. 
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VI. — BUnd  and  Deaf-mvie  ChUdo'en. 

We  have  referred  in  previous  years  to  the  fact  that  by  the 
Education  of  Blind  and  Deaf-mute  Children  (Scotland)  Act, 
1890,  provision  has  been  made  to  secure  the  education  of  such 
children.  The  payments  by  School  Boards  sanctioned  under 
the  Act  run  as  a  rule  from  lOl.  to  20L  In  some  cases  an 
amount  for  transit  has  also  been  sanctioned.  A  lower  amount 
has  been  sanctioned  in  those  cases  in  which  the  parent  can 
afford  to  contribute  a  certain  amount,  but  cannot  bear  the  whole 
expense,  or  in  which  part  of  the  cost  has  been  contributed  from 
pnvate  sources. 

In  connection  with  this,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  recent 
enterprise  has  shown  that,  by  a  wise  and  liberal  expenditure,  and 
by  carefiil  attention  to  the  best  methods  of  instruction,  the 
faculties  of  such  children  can  be  cultivated  to  a  degree  previously 
thought  impossible,  and  that  their  lot  in  life  may  thus  oe  greatly 
raised.  We  are  prepared  to  consider  any  proposal  which  a  school 
board  may  think  it  right  to  make  to  incur  the  expoQdituro 
necessary  to  procure  for  these  afflicted  children  such  complete 
and  systematic  training  as  is  provided  in  institutions  equipped 
with  tne  most  effective  and  modem  apparatus,  and  with  an  ample 
and  specially  trained  staff.  This  cannot,  of  course,  be  given 
except  at  a  cost  higher  than  the  scale  we  have  indicated, 
but  school  boards  may  very  properly  consider  that  in  such  cases 
'  it  may  be  wise  to  act  liberally.  Care  must,  however,  be  taken  to 
secure  that  the  institution  chosen  is  in  a  position  to  give  an 
education  corresponding  with  the  scale  of  costs. 

Fourteen  institutions  not  otherwise  on  the  Annual  Grant  List* 
and  16  ordinary  annual  grant  schools,  with  special  proviision  for  the 
instruction  of  blind  and  deaf-mute  children,  are  under  inspection 
by  the  Department  in  various  parts  of  Scotland.  Grants  at  the 
rate  of  3?.  3^.  in  each  case  were  paid  during  the  year  ended  3lst 
August,  1907,  on  account  of  908  scholars  whose  attainmqnts  in 
elementary  or  class  subjects  were  found  to  be  satisfactory,  and 
a  further  grant  of  21.  2«.  in  each  case  was  allowed  on  account  of 
906  of  these  scholars  who  had  made  satisfactory  progress  in 
some  course  of  manual  instruction.  In  the  case  of  9.  other 
scholars  the  grant  of  2i.  2«.  only  was  paid. 

Defective  The  Code  contams  special  provision  for  defective  and  epileptic 

Silll^^^^^*^"  children  by  which  it  is  hoped   that  school  managers  will    be 

enabled^  to  deal  more  effectively  with  such  cases,  while  not 
permitting  their  instruction  to  interfere  with  the  arrangem^ats 
made  for  the  ordinary  scholars.  During  the  past  year  we  find 
that  classes  for  these  children  were  established  in  twelve  schools, 
and  were  attended  by  746  scholars  (61  being  under  7  years  of 
age),  for  whom  a  grant  of  l,952i.  9«.  2d.  was  claimed,  under 
Article  20(11.). 

Under  the  Education  of  Defective  Children  (Scotland)  Act, 
1906,  School  Boards  are  empowered  to  make  special  provision  for 
the  medical  inspection  and  education  of  epileptic,  drippled  or 
defective  children  between  5  and  16  years  of  age.    The  terms  of 
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tke  Act  have  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  School  Boards 
throughout  Scotland;  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that,  as 
a  result,  many  of  the  Boards  are  ^ving  special  attention,  to 
the  requirements  of  a  class  of  chddren  whose  educational 
interests  have  been  too  much  neglected  hitherto. 

VII. — Highlaoid  Schools. 

The  condition  of  education  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands  Special 
continues  to  engage  our  attention.  In  previous  reports  we  have  Grante*"^* 
referred  to  the  Minute  of  1884  by  which  specially  liberal  grants 
were  offered  to  the  schools  in  these  districts,  on  such  terms  as 
seemed  likely  to  increase  the  attendance.  The  conditions  of  this 
Minute  were  fulfilled  by  681  out  of  704  schools  inspected  during 
the  past  year  in  the  specified  counties,  and  during  the  year 
extra  grants  amounting  to  10,8692. 58.,  have  been  paid  under 
its  provisions. 

liis  Minute  oflFered  another  advantage  to  these  counties  in  the  Grant  for 
8baj)e  of  an  increased  grant  to  certain  schools  for  higher  or  ^^pJLion 
specific  subjects.  It  has  been  felt  that  in  such  districts  it  was 
expedient  to  give  special  opportunities  for  higher  instruction, 
and  it  was  in  order  to  help  school  boards  to  give  such  opportuni- 
ties that  grants  of  lO^.  instead  of  4«.  were  offered  for  each  pass 
in  a  higher  subject  in  certain  central  schools. 

Care  was  taken  in  introducing  the  new  system  of  payments 
in  1899  to  preserve  these  specisS  advantages  to  the  districts  in 
question,  and  under  Articles  22  and  147  an  additional  sum  of 
2,739i.  12^.  has  been  paid  in  respect  of  an  average  attendance  of 
t924  scholars. 

Further,  as  a  result  of  the  Minute  above  referred  to,  i^pecial  Grant  for 
encouragement  is  offered  to  the  use  of  Gaelic  on  a  means:  of  i^^p^pST 
instruction,  and  to  the  training   of  Graelic-speaking    teachers.  Teachers. 
Arrangements  have  now  been  made  whereby  a  test  of  a  literary 
knowledge  of  Gaelic  is  set  in  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination, 
And  the  results  of  this  experiment  promise  to  be  satisfactory. 

Wq  have  previously  described  how  the  difficulties  in  the  ?P®?^ 
administration  of  the  Education  Acts  in  these  districts  were  to^certaS^ 
found  in  1888  to  have  increased  so  seriously  as  to  threaten  the  Boards, 
rery  existence  of  the  schools,  and  how,  although  unwilling  to 
impair  local  responsibility,  or  to  interfere  with  local  administra- 
tion, we  nevertheless  felt  ourselves  compelled,  in  the  interests 
of  the  districts  themselves,  to  come  to  their  assistance.    The 
circumstances  of  each  locality  then  formed  the  subject  of  long, 
minute,  and  anxious  consideration ;  and,  as  a  result,  under  a 
Minute  of  21st   December,  1888,  certain   terms  were  oflFered 
to  school  boalrds  which  were  in  circumstances  of  hopeless  financial 
embarrassment,  tinder  which  the  Department  associated  itseU 
with  the  local  authorities  in  the  management  of  schools  and 
provided  some   financial    assistance.     A  chief  inspector   was 
impointed  to  the  special  charge  of  these  districts,  and  we  believe 
that  greater  older  and  vigour  have  been  imparted  to  edueationa 
admmistration,  and  that  the  financial  position  of  the  school 
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boards  has,  in  great  measure,  been  restored  to  a  sound  basis. 
Applications  to  come  imder  the  arrangement  proposed  in  the 
Minute  were  received  from  15  school  boards;  and  of  these 
applications,  13  were  actually  sanctioned.  We  have  received 
the  most  emphatic  testimony  from  the  localities  of  the  benefit 
which  has  followed  the  introduction  of  the  scheme  which  was 
then  promulgated. 

But  this  Minute  was  based  upon  the  allocation  of  certain  sums 
which  wore  available  under  tne  Probate  Duties  (Scotland  and 
Ireland)  Act,  1888,  and  when  these  sums  ceased  to  be  available 
it  became  necessary,  if  the  arrangement  under  which  so  much 
benefit  had  accrued  to  the  localities  was  to  be  continued,  to  pro- 
vide other  sources  from  which  the  pecimiary  assistance  necessary 
was  to  be  given.  This  we  were  enabled,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Treasury,  to  do  by  inserting  in  the  Estimates  a  sum  of  4,000i. 
for  special  grants  to  these  districts.  The  result  has  been 
eminently  satisfactory.  In  the  case  of  six  school  boards — those 
of  Stenscholl,  South  iJist,  Kilmuir,  Barra,  Bracadale  and  Snizort 
— the  provisional  arrangement  has  been  terminated,  the  boards 
having  attained  a  satisfactory  condition  of  financial  and 
administrative  efficiency.  For  tne  purposes  of  the  seven  school 
boards  —  (Lewis)  Barvas,  Lochs  and  Uig;  Harris;  (Skye) 
Duirinish,  Strath  and  Sleat — still  retained  under  a  Minute  of 
4th  March,  1895  (which  modified  the  Minute  of  21st  December, 
1888),  a  sum  not  exceeding  1,5002.  was  allocated  in  the 
Minute  providing  for  the  distribution  of  the  General  Aid 
Grant.  Though  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  local  resources 
are  sufficient  to  meet  in  each  year  the  present  burdens 
in  the  case  of  these  seven  boards,  it  is  hoped  that,  before  long, 
in  the  case  of  some,  if  not  all  of  them,  local  responsibility  may 
be  fully  restored. 

VIII. — Secondary  and  Technical  Education, 

In  previous  renorts  we  have  referred  to  the  results  of  the 
inspection  of  higner  schools,  which  was  first  imdertaken  after 
the  reorganization  of  this  Department  in  1885.  We  have 
already  noted  considerable  improvement  in  the  condition  of  many 
of  these  schools,  the  first  inspection  of  which  had  not  shown  them 
to  be  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition ;  and  we  are  glad  to  say 
that  their  efficiency  continues  to  be  maintained.  But  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  there  are  still  cases  where  the  work  of  teachers  is 
handicapped  through  the  failure  of  School  Boards  and  Managers 
to  proviae  suitable  premises  and  equipment  The  number  of 
schools  under  inspection  is  now  109, 32  oeing  higher-class  public 
schools,  24  endowed  schools,  and  53  schools  imder  voluntary 
managers  who  have  invited  the  inspection  of  the  Department. 

By  the  passing  of  the  Education  and  Local  Taxation  Account 
(^Scotland^  Act  in  1892,  an  annual  sum  of  60,0002.  became  available 
lot  seconoary  education  in  Scotland.  The  cost  of  the  insjpection 
of  higher-class  schools,  and  of  theLeavingCertifieateExammation, 
is  mainly  met  from  this  source^  and  for  the  year  1907-1908  a  sum 
of  4,7002.  was  taken  foi*  that  purpose*      The  <}ue8tion  of  the 
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tiietiiocL  of  distribution  by  which  the  available  balance  might 
most  efiectually  contribute  to  the  educational  benefit  of  each 
locality  was  referred  by  the  Minute  of  1st  May,  1898,  to  Bur^h 
and   County  Ck)mmittees,  who   administer  the  share  of   the 
grant  &lling  to  their  respective  districts   in  accordance  with 
scheiues  previously  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment.    This  arrangement  has  been  continued  by  subsequent 
Minutes  and  the  r^^ations  now  in  force  are  set  forth  in  the 
Mmute  of  10th  June,  1897,  as  amended  by  that  of  30th  April, 
1900.     That  Minute  provides  for  an  extended  representation  of 
those  local  authorities  who  are  willing  to  entrust  to  the  Committee 
the  administration  of  sums  which  are  at  their  disposal  for  purposes 
of  technical  education,  and  the  authorities  of  15  counties,  25 
burghs,  and  33  police  burjjfhs  have   taken   advantage  of  this 
provision,  and  passed  special  resolutions,  in   accordaooe  with 
which  a  sum  of  12,1412.  9^.  9d.  was  this  year  handed  over  to  the 
Secondary  Education  Committees  for  distribution. 

In    virtue     of     the     Regulations     for     the      Preliminary 
Education,  Training,  and  Certification  of  Teachers  for  Various 
Grades  of  Schools,  additional  administrative  duties  fall  to  be 
discharged  by  the  Burgh  and  County  Committees  mentioned 
above,  and  under  Section  XL  B.  of  the  Minute  of  9th  March, 
1907,  a  further  sum  of  38,000f.  was  allocated  to  these  Committees 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  bursaries  or  maintenance  allowances 
in  acconiance  with  these  Regulations.    The  Minute  also  reserved 
a  sum  not  exceeding  2,000/.  for  the  provision  of  additional  Bur- 
saries in  the  counties  of  Inverness,  Argyll,  Ross,  Sutherland, 
Caithness,  Orkney  and  Shetland. 

A  synopsis  of  the  schemes  which  were  approved  for  the  Synopeisof 
distribution  of  the  grant  for  the  year  1906-1907,  and  particulars  Schemes 
of  the  actual  amounts  received  and  expended  by  the  Committees, 
under  each  head,  during  the  years  ended  15th  May,  1906, 
and  15th  May,  1907,  respectivelv,  as  well  as  of  the  number 
of  schools  and  individual  scholars  for  whose  benefit  these 
payments  were  made,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.  The 
synopsis  of  the  schemes  for  the  year  1907-1908,  together  with 
tne  relative  statistics  for  the  year  ended  16th  May,  1908,  will 
appear  in  the  separate  report  on  Secondary  Education  to  be 
issued  next  Autumn.     ^ 

Speaking  generally,  we  find  that  out  of  the  grant  for  the  year 
ended  3l8t  March,  1908,  of  55,300i.,  under  the  Education 
and  Local  Taxation  Account  (Scotland)  Act,  1892,  and 
the  sum,  not  exceeding  40,006{.,  available  under  the 
Minute  of  9th  March,  1907,  together  with  any  balance  in 
the  hands  of  the  committees  from  the  grants  of  former  years, 
about  20,0001.  has  been  assigned  in  subsidies  to  higher-class 
schools,  and  about  22,0002.  in  subsidies  to  higher  departments  of 
State-aided  schools.  These  subsidies  are  in  certain  cases  con- 
ditional upon  the  provision  of  free  places  for  bursars  and  other 
seholara  The  la^er  portion  of  what  remains  is  allocated 
for  bursaries  and   tiavellii^  expenses.     It  is  satisfactory  to 
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jGind  that  an  increasing  number  of  Committees  are  making 
provision  for  the  payment  of  subsidies  to  schools  in  the 
shape  of  a  definite  proportion  of  the  deficiency  as  shown  by  the 
school  accounts  at  tne  end  of  the  school  or  financial  year. 

Under  the  provisions  of  Section  2  (4)  of  the  Local  Taxation 
Account  (Scotland)  Act,  1898,  a  ftu-ther  sum  is  available  for 
purposes  of  Secondary  or  Technical  (including  Agricultural) 
Education  in  Scotland.  In  terms  of  the  Minute  of  27  th  April, 
1899,  as  amended  by  the  Minute  of  15th  June,  1899,  the  sum 
available  for  the  year  1907-8  was  allocated  as  follows : — 

£  $.  d. 
IsBpection    of  Higher  Class  Schools,   and  Leaving 

Certificate  Ezanunation  (Paragraph  1)      -       -       -      2,000  0  0 

Agricolttiral  Education  (Paragraph  2)  ....      2,000  0  0 
Grants  to    Higher  Class  Secondary  and  Technical 

Schools  (Paragraph  3) loAiftr;  i  «♦ 

Fund  established  under  Paragraph  6  of  Minute  -       -J  ^'^^  ^  ^ 

Totals    -    -    -    38,185    1    5 

Grants  amounting  to  22,27*11.  Os.  lOd.  have  been  made  from 
the  fund  establishea  under  paragraph  6  of  the  Minute  towards 
the  provision  of  new  buildmgs  in  connection  with,  and  the 
establishment  of,  institutions  for  giving  secondary  and  technical 
education.  Details  of  the  grants  under  paragraphs  2,  3  and  6 
will  be  found  in  the  Report  on  Secondary  Education. 

In  detemdning  the  grants  under  paragraph  3  of  the  Minute, 
a  fixed  sum  was  first  awarded  to  each  school,  and  this  was 
supplemented  by  an  amount  which  varied  according  to  the 
average  attendance  of  pupils  over  12  years  of  age,  and  (in  the 
case  of  Higher  Class  rubJic  Schools)  tne  proportion  which  the 
expenditure  from  rates  upon  the  school  bore  to  the  valuation 
of  the  district.  No  grant  in  excess  of  850Z.  was  allowed,  and  the 
grants  to  schools,  which  would  otherwise  have  received  less  than 
4007,  were  augmented  to  that  sum. 

Previous  reports  have  explained  verv  fully  the  scheme  of  a 
Leaving  Certificate  Examination  which  was  held  for  the  first 
time  in  1888.  We  undertook  this,  after  careful  consultation 
with  the  Universities  and  with  the  authorities  of  Secondary  or 
tligher  Class  Schools,  and  we  are  glad  to  find  that  the  results 
fully  confirm  our  belief  that  such  a  scheme  was  generally  desired. 
We  used  great  care,  in  framing  the  regulations,  to  provide  for 
such  a  £iir  and  uniform  test,  and  such  strict,  method  in  the 
conduct  of  the  examination,  as  are  necessary  to  ensure  public 
confidence  in  its  soundness ;  and  the  best  proof  that  such  con- 
fidence has  been  secured  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  the 
examination  is  now  held  annually  at  nearly  300  centres,  extend- 
ing over  the  whole  of  Scotland.  Full  details  with  regard  to  last 
year's  examination  will  be  found  in  the  Report  on  Secondary 
Education  issued  in  October  last. 

*  T1i6  fcraat  in  respect  of  one  sohool  under  Pangmph  8  being  still  ander 
•oiKBkLeKatkHty  the  aluxmtion  at  between  this  Paragraph  and  Paragraph  6  of  the 
Minute  cannot  at  preeent  be  stated. 
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A  large  number  of  university  and  professional  authorities 
accept  oertiiicates  of  pass  at  this  examination  in  lieu  of  such 
prehminary  examinations  as  are  hdd  under  their  direction.* 

On  the  transfer  of  the  administration  of  Science  and  Art  inatmction 
Grants  in  Scotland  to  this  Department,  certain  desirable  changes  in  Science 
m  the  organization  of  Secondary  Education  in  the  country  *"**  ^^ 
were  made  whereby  instruction  in  the  subjects  of  Scienoe 
and  Art  found  a  definite  place  and  purpose  in  the  general 
curriculum  of  the  school  In  considering,  however,  the 
oij^nization  of  instruction  in  Science  and  Art,  and  of  Secondary 
Education  generally,  a  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  such 
instruction  as  formixig  part  of  a  scheme  of  general  educa- 
tion as  it  is  given  in  Secondary  Schools  or  Secondary  Depart- 
ments, and  the  teaching  of  isolated  subjects  to  pupils  who  nare 
ahready  completed  their  school  career,  and  who,  while  engaged  in 
some  business  or  industry,  desire  to  take  up  the  study  of  some 
special  subject  in  which  they  are  interestea  or  which  they  find 
useful  in  connection  with  their  daily  occupation.  Such  special 
study  is  usually  pursued  in  evening  classes. 

The  lines  of  organization  of  Secondary  Education  in  day  InSohook 
schools  are  fixed  by  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act  of  1872,  which  ^^  ^^^ 
distin^ishes  between  those  public  or  other  schools  which  may 
share  m  the  Parliamentarv  Grant,  and  those  others  defined  in  the 
Act  as  "  Hieher  Class  Public  Schools  "  which  may  not.  It  has 
been  thought  more  in  accordance  with  sound  administration 
that  all  forms  of  instruction  in  the  former  class  of  schools 
should  be  aided  from  the  Parliamentary  Grant,  and  accord- 
ii^lv  in  the  Code  of  1899  and  succeeding  Codes  provision  has  been 
mile  for  the  payment  of  very  substantial  grants — obtained  in  part 
from  the  commutation  of  Science  and  Art  grants  formerly  paid  to 
these  schools — on  account  of  the  instruction  in  a  certain  limited 
number  of  schools,  known  as  Higher  Grade  Schools,  of  the  pupils 
who  have  shown  their  fitness  for  more  advanced  instruction,  the 

*  AmongBt  these  we  may  name : 

The  Lords  of  Council  and  Session  (for  the  purposes  of  the  Law  Agents 
Act); 

The  UniTersity  of  Oxford  ; 

The  University  of  Cambridge ; 

The  Joint  Bos^  of  the  Scottish  Universities  for  the  Preliminary  Examina- 
tion; 

The  Univendtv  of  London ; 

The  General  Medical  Conncil ; 

The  Royal  College  of  Snigeons  of  Kdinbnigh ; 

The  Army  Council  t  (as  qualifying  for  attend&noe  at  the  Competitive 
Examination  for  entrance  to  the  Regular  Army) ; 

The  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain  ; 

The  Society  of  Solicitors  beifore  the  Supreme  Courts ; 

The  Chartered  Accountants  of  Scc^and ; 

The  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers ; 

Girton  College,  Cambridge ;  and 

Koyai  Hotlovay  College,  Englefield  Gieen,  Surrey. 

t  The  Army  Connoil  desire  it  to  be  known  that  in  the  case  of  Schools  in 
Scotland,  the  Certificates  of  the  Scotch  Education  Department  are  the  only 
Ccrtifteates  of  the  kind  which  receive  their  recognition,  roi  detailetl  con  tit  ions 
see  Circular  Letter  No.  392  (Army  Certificates). 
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curriculum  of  these  Schools  includmg  a  reasonable  but  not 
excessive  infusion  of  the  subjects  for  which  Science  and  Art 
grants  were  formerly  paid.  The  recent  development  in  the 
curriculum  of  Higher  Grade  Schools,  which  has  oeen  rendered 
possible  by  the  passing  of  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1901, 
IS  referred  to  on  page  u  of  this  report. 

Secondary  schools  are,  as  already  indicated,  not  eligible  to  share 
in  the  Parliamentary  Grant,  but  some  of  them  have,  in  the  past^ 
been  in  receipt  of  considerable  sums  of  varjdng  amount  nom 
the  Science  and  Art  Vote  on  account  of  instruction  in  a  variety  of 
special  subjects.  It  has  been  our  desire  to  foster  instruction  in 
Science  and  Art  in  Higher  Class  Public  Schools,  and  in  other 
similar  schools  not  in  receipt  of  grant  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Code,  in  every  possible  way  consistent  with  a  due  regard  to  the 
general  aims  ot  these  schools,  and  to  that  end  the  r^ulations 
contained  in  our  Minute  of  30th  May,  1903,  were  devised.  It 
has,  however,  long  been  recognised  that  the  placing  of  a 
premium  on  a  single  department  of  work  in  a  Secondary  School 
IS  educationally  unsatLsractory,  and  under  the  Regulations  as  to 
Grants  to  Secondary  Schools  issued  on  the  5th  July,  1907,  it  is 
provided  that  the  whole  work  of  the  school  shall  be  the  basis  of 
grant,  and  not  as  hitherto  merely  certain  selected  subjects. 
These  Regulations  will  after  the  present  year  supersede  the 
Minute  of  30th  May,  1903.  It  is  a  condition  of  grant  under  them 
that  the  work  of  tlie  school  be  conducted  accordinfi"  to  a 
curriculuai  proposed  by  Managers  and  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment, and  in  tnis  curricidum  it  will  stiu  be  necessary  to  make 
due  provision  for  instruction  in  Science  and  Art.  The  Depart- 
ment has  already  provisionally  approved  curricula  for  fifty- 
four  of  these  schools.  It  was  provided  in  the  Regulations 
that  schools  recognised  under  the  Minute  of  30th  May,  1903, 
shall  be  eligible  tor  grants  under  the  Regulations  in  respect  of 
the  school  year  1907-1908,  but  that  such  schools  may  at  their 
option  proffer  a  claim  to  grant  under  the  said  Minute  in  respect 
of  a  school  year  ending  before  the  1st  August  next.  In  response 
to  that  option  the  Managers  of  fourteen  schools  have  received 

frant  under  the  new  Regulations  for  the  school  year  ended  31st 
uly  last,  whilst  forty  schools  have  been  paid  under  the  condi- 
tions of  the  Minute  of  30th  May,  1903. 

IX. — Continv/ition  Classes  and  Central  Institutions. 

The  further  instruction  in  special  subjects  of  pupils  who  had 
already  completed  their  day  school  course,  was,  until  1901, 
conducted  under  two  sets  of  Departmental  regulations,  viz.,  the 
provisions  of  the  Code  for  Evening  Continuation  Schools,  and 
the  Science  and  Art  Directory.  For  reasons  set  forth  in  previous 
reports  these  have  been  replaced  by  an  uniform  set  of  regulations 
embodied  in  the  Continuation  Class  Code,  which  takes  cognizance 
of  all  forms  of  specialised  instruction,  from  the  most  elementary 
to  that  given  in  those  specially  selected  central  institutions 
which  may  be  described  as  industrial  universities, 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  approved  separate 
centres  for  Continuation  Classes  and  the  main  dn^isions  of  classes 
in  the  l&st  three  sessions  as  compared  with  the  number  for  the 
first  year  of  the  Continuation  Class  Code : — 

Senum. 

Separate 
Centres. 

Divisionft  of  Clasaes. 

Number 
of  In- 

I. 

IL 

III. 

IV. 

dividual 
Students 

1901<1902    . 

774 

* 

4S3 

822 

45 

120 

78»171 

1905-1906     • 

74S 

405 

f34 

96 

lU 

96^68S 

190(H907    . 

772 

390 

643 

96 

122 

100,586 

1907-1908     -        - 

757 

379 

636 

113 

132 

— 

Of  the  344  separate  bodies  of  Managers  responsible  for  Con- 
tinuation Classes  during  the  session  1907-1908,  308  were  School 
Boards.  The  other  Local  Authorities  recognised  for  educational 
purposes  included  four  Secondary  Education  Committees  and 
two  County  Councils.  Generous  support  in  aid  of  Continua- 
tion Classes  is  also  given  by  various  other  municipalities. 

The  number  of  separate  centres  shows  no  sign  of  increasing. 
The  Continuation  Class  system  is  now  well  established  aiwd 
prosperous  in  the  larger  towns,  but  in  the  country  districts  there 
IS  a  regrettable  instability,  many  classes  sprinc^g  up  for  one 
session  only  to  cease  the  next.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
of  the  772  centres  recognised  during  1906-1907, 157  centres, 
representing  77  separate  managing  authorities,  have  dropped  out 
this  session.  As  emphasising  furtner  the  frail  existence  of  many 
classes,  it  is  observecl  that  at  42  centres  where  it  was  proposed  to 
institute  classes  the  proposals  fell  through,  either  before  any 
actual  meetings  of  these  classes  or  after  a  trial  of  a  few  weeka 
These  results  are  due  to  varying  circumstances,  such  as  remote- 
iiiss  of  district  and  the  seventies  of  the  weather,  but  would 
appear  to  be  in  a  large  measure  attributable  to  the  lethai^ 
anown  by  managers  ana  pupils  concerning  education  beyond  tne 
stage  of  the  day  school. 

I^ith  a* view  to  meeting  the  case  of  classes  conducted  under 
difficult  conditions,  power  has  been  taken  in  recent  Codes  to 
grant  a  shortened  session,  instead  of  the  normal  term  of  twenty 
weeks,  where  good  reason  has  been  shown  for  such  relaxation. 
In  the  present  session,  a  reduced  course,  averaging  about  fifteen 
weeks,  was  allowed  at  108  centres. 

Against  the  falling  off  of  classes  referred  to  above  may  be  set 
the  &ct  that  142  new  centres  have  been  opened  this  session,  and 
53  authorities  have  newly  taken  up  Continuation  Class  work. 
It  may  also  be  of  interest  to  state  tnat  the  county  of  Lanark^ 
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with  139,  contams  the  largest  number  ot  centres,  followed  by 
Fife  87,  Edinburgh  73,  Ayr  70,  Aberdeen  50,  and  Renfrew  49. 

The  Continuation  Class  Code  of  1906  provided  a  scheme  of 
instruction  for  the  preparatory  classes  under  Division  I.  more 
closely  related  to  the  instruction  given  in  Supplementary 
Courses  under  the  Day  School  Code,  and  there  is  evidence  to 
show  that  the  change  lias  had  a  stimulating  and  beneficial  in- 
fluence on  the  work  of  both  teachers  and  students.  But  such 
classes  are  intended  to  serve  a  temporary  purpose  only.  We 
look  forward  to  the  time  when,  as  a  result  of  a  more  thorough 
previous  general  education  in  the  day  school,  pupils  will  oe 
in  a  position  to  profit  by  the  specialized  instruction  provided 
under  the  other  divisions  of  the  Code  without  the  necessity  of 
undergoing  further  preparatory  training. 

The  number  of  classes  established  for  specialised  instruction 
(elementary)  under  Division  II.  shows  a  decrease  as  compared 
with  the  number  recognised  last  session.  On  the  other  nand, 
it  is  gratifying  to  record  a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of 
classes  placed  under  Division  Hi.  Such  classes  representing 
different  departments  of  education  (e.g.  commercial,  mdustrial) 
are  being  established  at  central  points  throughout  the  country : 
this  is  done  with  a  view  to  bringing  together  those  pupils  who  have 
gone  through  work  at  neighbouring  Division  II.  classes  in  cor- 
responding subjects.  It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  these  efforts 
are  making  progress,  and  that  a  wise  and  more  economical 
grouping  of  classes  is  being  gradually  secured.  Specially  good 
advance  in  this  respect  has  been  made  in  some  urban  districts, 
and  the  improvement  is  spreading  to  outlying  centres. 

Attendance  at  the  Auxiliary  or  Recreative  Classes  under 
Division  IV.  shows  little  change  from  one  session  to  another. 
Of  such  classes,  those  for  Physical  Training  and  Singing  appear 
to  be  the  most  popular.  But  it  is  disappointing  to  find  a  disposition 
on  the  part  of  tar  too  many  of  tne  students  to  overlook  the 
obvious  advantages  of  attendmg  also  classes  of  a  strictly  educa- 
tional character.  Nor  do  all  School  Boards  seem  to  realise  the 
full  responsibility  in  the  matter  imposed  on  them  by  the  Con- 
tinuation Class  Code  (Article  39). 

For  pupil-teachers,  43  special  courses  in  Drawing  and  23  in 
Science  are  provided  at  different  centres.  In- tne  case  oi 
Certificated  and  Assistant  Teachers  also,  8  classes  (7  being  in 
Drawing)  have  been  exceptionally  recognised  as  e(][uivalent  to 
courses  conducted  under  Article  55  of  the  Regulations  for  the 
Preliminary  Education,  etc.,  of  Teachers,  for  the  purpose  of  the 
award  of  marks  at  the  Acting  Teachers*  Examination. 

Grants  for  Local  Scholarships,  amounting  to  l,lOU.ll8AOiL 
have  been  made  in  aid  of  the  provision  of  25  Senior  Scholarships 
and  574  Junior  Scholarships.  Further  particulars  of  these  will  be 
found  in  the  Appendix. 

Reports  on  Continuation  Classes  by  His  Majesty's  Chief 
Inspectors  of  Schools,  and  the  detailed  statistics  relatmg  to  the 
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on    account  of  which  gfrants  have  been  paid   in  the 


financial  year  ending  31st  Marcn,  1908,  will  be  published  in  the 
Appendix. 

Eleven  Institutions  have  been  exempted  from  the  provisions  Central 
of  the  Code — under  the  powers  conferred  by  Article  87 — and  inttitutioM. 
these  are  working  under  special  minutes  (applicable  to  each 
institution)  to  which  the  consent  of  the  Treasury  has  been  given. 
The  addition  to  the  ten  Colleges  enumerated  in  last  year's 
Report  is  the  Edinburgh  College  of  Art,  under  the  management 
of  the  Municipality  of  Edinburgh.  This  Institution  takes  the 
place  of  the  Scnool  of  Art  formerly  conducted  by  the  Board  of 
Ifanufactures  in  the  Royal  Institution. 

The  character  of  the  instruction  in  Art,  Science,  Agricultural 
and  Commercial  Subjects  will  be  gathered  from  tne  reports 
on  these  important  institutions  to  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  under  the  Code  oi  Regulations  Baiidue 
for  Continuation  Classes  one-fourth,  or  in  the  case  of  parishes  xShnicaf 
in  certain  Highland  counties  one-eighth,  at  least,  of  the  expen-  Edncation. 
diture  upon  such  classes  must  be  found  locally,  it  becomes 
important  to  consider  what  aid  may  be  expected  for  these  classes, 
and  also  for  the  Central  Institutions  referred  to  in  the  Code,  from 
the  residue  grant  allotted  to  Town  and  County  Councils  under 
the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Act,  1890.  The  sum 
allotted  varies  in  amount,  and  though  under  the  Local  Taxation 
Act  of  1898  it  is  relieved  of  certain  prior  charges  by  which  it  was 
liable  to  be  decreased,  the  grant  has  declinea  since  1900 
(when  a  sum  of  87,6002.  38.  Oa.  was  paid),  conseouent  upon  a 
reduction  of  the  receipts  from  the  Customs  and  Excise  Duties. 
In  the  years  1905,  1906,  and  1907,  the  amounts  available  were 
61,9152.  8«.  4d.,  59,1632.  9«.  5d.,  and  61,0972.  0«.  2(2.,  respec- 
tively. The  Return  recently  submitted  to  Pariiament  for 
the  year  1906-1907  deals  with  the  sum  of  59,1632.  9«.  5<2.,  the 
grant  distributed  in  resnect  of  the  year  ended  15th  May,  1907. 
Of  this  amount  13,341^.  17^.  Id.  was  allocated  by  local  authori- 
ties to  the  relief  of  rates,  while  45,8212.  128.  id,  was  allocated 
for  purposes  of  technical  education,  representing  about  77  per 
cent  ot  the  total  sum  available,  as  compared  witn  78  per  cent, 
in  the  preceding  year. 

This  sum  of  45,8212.  12^.  4c2.  was  augmented  from  imexpended 
balances  and  other  sources  to  the  sum  of  57,9542.  lbs.  10c2.  of 
which  49,7482. 9s.  1  Oc2.  was  expended  during  the  year,  leaving  a 
balance  (reserved  for  purposes  of  technical  education)  of 
8,2062.  68.  Oc2.  as  against  last  year's  balance  of  8,2342.  O^.  5^(2. 
It  would  appear  that  the  sum  at  present  reserved  for  technical 
education  mig[ht,  if  carefully  applied,  of  itself  go  far  to  supply 
the  local  contributionnecessary  under  the  Continuation  Class  Code. 

But  this  sum  is  very  imequally  distributed.    While  certain  AoplicaUon 
local  authorities  contribute  generously  to  the  support  of  classes  J^iJ^^ 
recognised  under  the  Continuation  Class  Code,  others  expend  orant 
the  whole  of  then'  funds  upon  relief  of  rates.      Moreover,  a 
perusal  of  the  Retvm  raises  doubts  as  to  whether  the  money 
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reserved  for  technical  education  has  always  been  appHed  to  the 
best  advantage.  It  is  necessary  to  discriminate  between 
instruction  of  an  elementary  nature  or  designed  mainly  to  afford 
a  pleasant  evening  occupation  to  the  pupils,  and  the  sound 
training  in  technical  subjects  which  can  only  be  given  in  courses 
such  as  those  under  Division  III.  of  the  Code,  which  are 
prolonged  over  several  years.  Though  these  classes  may 
possibly  be  attended  by  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
students,  the  instruction  given  in  them  may  reasonably  be 
expected  to  be  of  greater  economic  value  to  the  nation.  Above 
all,  it  is  desirable  that  more  adequate  support  should  be 
given  to  technical  colleges,  and  other  Central  Institutions, 
which,  by  carrying  technical,  art  and  agricultural  education  to 
the  highest  possible  point,  may  bo  expected  in  a  pre-eminent 
degree  to  have  a  decisive  effect  upon  the  manu&ctures  and 
industries  of  the  country. 

X. — AgricvXtxiure, 
AffricultuTdl       We  have  already  explained  that  the  support  given  to  each 
Colleges.         Institution  of  this  kind  from   Imperial  and  National  funds, 

inust  be  to  a  large  extent  depenaent  upon  the  appreciation 
of  its  work  in  the  various  locahties  concerned,  as  evidenced  by 
continued  local  support.  We  think  that  the  most  effective  way 
of  securii^  such  support,  as  well  as  of  ensuring  that  the  work  ot 
each  Institution  shall  take  the  direction  most  Ukely  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  benefit  to  the  locality,  is  to  entrust  its  executive 
management  to  a  body  of  Governors  thoroughly  representative 
of  the  most  enlightened  opinion  on  agricultural  subjects  among 
both  farmers  and  landowners.  To  the  bodies  of  Governors  so 
constituted  we  should  lo(»k  for  advice  in  all  that  concerns  agri- 
cultural education  in  the  districts  affected.  We  have  now 
three  such  organisations  affecting  wide  districts  of  Scotland 
and  affording  aid  to  the  agriculture  of  the  district  in  the  form 
best  suited  to  it. 

iQ^niction         While  we  do  not  think   it  feasible  to  make   practical   in- 
Agricnltiire.    struction    in    Agriculture    part    of    the    curriculum   of   rural 

schools  in  general,  we  think  it  possible  to  give  to  the  studies 
of  the  more  advanced  pupils  in  many  of  these  schools  such 
a  direction  as  shall  foster  their  interest  in  rural  life  and 
give  them  some  insight  into  the  scientific  principles  which 
imderUe  the  practice  of  Agriculture.  Such  a  possibility  has 
been  kept  carefully  in  view  m  framing  Articles  40  and  47  of  the 
Regulations  by  which  the  training  of  future  teachers  will  be 
governed.  When  it  is  desired  that  opportunity  should  be  afforded 
to  existing  teachers  in  suitable  localities  to  qualify  themselves 
more  fully  to  give  instruction  of  this  nature,  advantage  should  be 
taken  of  the  provisions  of  Article  55  of  the  Regulations.  Such 
classes  for  the  instruction  of  teachers  in  matters  appertaining  to 
Agriculture  would  as  a  rule  be  held  at  the  central  Agricultural 
Institutions  under  the  general  direction  of  the  Managers  thereof, 
subject,  however,  to  the  approval  of  the  Provincial  Committee. 
But  the  funds  for  the    maintenance  of    such    classes  should 
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be  piovided  in  the  maimer  specified  in  Article  66  of  the 
R^ulations.  The  object  of  tne  grants  to  the  Agricultural 
Colleges  is  in  the  first  place  to  foster  the  scientific  study  of 
Agriculture  to  the  highest  possible  degree  by,  it  may  be,  a 
comparatively  select  body  of  students,  and  in  the  second 
place,  by  makii^  the  results  of  scientific  research  known  as 
widely  as  possible  among  the  farming  community  through 
suitable  agencies^  to  ensure  that  this  expenditure  of  public  funds 
shall  be  a  direct  benefit  to  the  agriculture  of  the  country.  The 
application  of  the  funds  to  any  purpose  less  germane  to  the 
pnncipal  object  must  be  jealously  guarded  against. 

Details  as  to  the  work  overtaken  and  the  grants  paid  to  the 
Agricultural  Colleges,  in  respect  of  the  year  1906-1907,  will  be 
published  in  the  Appendix. 

XI. — The  Royal  Scottish  Muaeumy  Edinburgh, 

The  number  of  visitors  to  the  Museum  in  the  course  of  the   The  Royal 
year  was  543,576,  which   exceeds  by  92,110  the  attendance  of  foottinh 

^^^-  Edinbargli. 

Another  satis&ctory  feature  of  the  year  was  the  unusual 
£^^nt  and  importance  of  the  donations,  especially  in  the 
"Apartments  of  Natural  History  and  Geology. 

^^he  large  increase  in  the  attendance  at  the  Museum  and  the 

y^^w^tions  which  have  been  made  to  the  collections  render  more 

^%^lit  than  ever  the  need  of  an  extension  of  the  present  building 

XVVVhout  this  the  Department  cannot  hope  to  obtain  from  the 

'^(useum  the  assistance  in  carrying  out  their  schemes  of  education 

which  such  an  Institution,  if  more  fully  developed,  could  afford. 

The  danger  to  which  the  Museum  is  exposed  from  the  close 
proximity,  along  nearly  the  whole  of  its  south  side,  of  bonded 
spirit  warehouses  and  painters'  stores  calls  urgently  for  attention, 
especially  in  view  of  the  recent  disastrous  fires  accompanied  by 
explosions  which  have  taken  place  in  similar  estabhshments. 
Everything  that  is  possible  has  been  done  to  minimise  this 
risk,  but  it  is  impossible  to  provide  adequately  against  it. 
Security  firom  fire  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  removal  of  the 
buildings  referred  to  or  by  their  conversion  to  some  other  than 
their  |M:esent  use. 

The  installation  of  the  new  system  of  heating  and  ventilating 
the  building  is  being  rapidly  carried  forward,  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  work  will  be  completed  in  the  course  of  the  present 
year. 

The  appointment  of  an  additional  Museum  officer  to  whose 
^re  the  whole  of  the  geological  collections  belonging  to  the 
Museum  will  in  fiiture  be  entrusted  marks  an  inijportant  advance 
^  the  organisation  of  the  Museum  and,  for  the  nrst  time,  affords 
*^  opportunity  of  bringing  together  and  co-ordinating  the 
jxtensive  and  valuable  geological  collections  which  were 
formerly  distributed  throughout  other  Departments  of  the 
Jluseum. 
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In  the  development  and  re-arrangement  of  the  collections  of 
the  Museum  special  attention  has  been  devoted  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  requirements  of  the  students  of  the  various 
Educational  Institutions  under  the  administration  of  the 
Department.  A  gratifying  proof  that  these  efforts  have  rendered 
the  collections  more  valuable  for  the  purposes  of  systematic  study 
is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  the  numoer  of  students  who  visited 
the  Museum  accompanied  by  their  teachers,  under  the  regula- 
tions providing  for  the  holding  of  demonstrations,  was  nearly 
three  times  as  great  in  1907  as  m  the  previous  year. 

In  the  Art  and  Ethnographical  Department  two  of  the  most 
important  additions  of  the  year  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
requirements  of  the  Art  student,  were  casts  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  Cnidians  at  Delphi  and  of  the  Hecate  Group  of  the  Pergamos 
frieze  from  the  origmals  in  Berlin. 

Numerous  donations  to  the  Egyptian  collection  were  received 
from  the  President  and  Committee  of  the  Egypt  Exploration 
Fund  and  from  the  British  School  of  Archaeoloffy  in  B^ypt 
throuffh  the  Hon.  Director,  Professor  Petrie.  Mr.  Edwin  Ward, 
one  of  the  Museum  oflScers,  was  attached  to  Professor  Petrie's 
exploring  party  last  year  and  has  gone  out  again  to  Egypt  this 
season  to  take  part  in  the  important  excavations  now  in  progress 
on  the  site  of  Memphis. 

In  the  Ethnographical  Section  of  this  Department  important 
collections  from  (Jentral  Africa,  Siam,  Korea,  Tibet  and  Peru 
were  acquired  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

The  additions  to  the  Natural  History  Department  by  gift  alone 
numbered  more  than  7,000  specimens.  Tney  include  duplicates 
from  the  collections  of  mammals  and  birds  brought  home  by  the 
National  Antarctic  Expedition  and  were  presented  by  the  trustees 
of  the  British  Museum ;  a  beautiful  series  of  Exotic  Fishes  painted 
in  their  natural  colours,  the  gift  of  the  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild  ; 
and  complete  skeletons  of  the  rare  Atlantic  Right  Whale  and  of 
the  Bottie-nose  Whale,  the  former  given  by  Mr.  Carl  Herlofeon 
and  the  latter  by  Mr.  Theodore  Salvesen. 

In  the  Technological  Department  several  models  were  added 
to  the  collections  illustrating  the  mining  of  coal  and  the 
metallurgy  of  iron,  and  in  the  Machinery  Hall  important 
additions  were  made  to  the  series  of  working  models  arranged 
so  that  they  can  be  set  in  motion  by  the  visitor. 

The  bequest  by  the  late  Dr.  Gubbin  of  Bristol  of  a  collection 
of  20,000  fossils,  drawn  from  nearly  every  geological  formation 
represented  in  Britain,  provides  the  nucleus  of  a  comprehensive 
stratigraphical  collection  and  supplies  a  want  which  has  long 
been  felt  in  the  Geological  Department  of  the  Museum, 

(Signed)  TWEEDMOUTH. 

JOHN  SINCLAIR. 
J.  STRUTHERS,  Searetary, 

Scotch  Education  Department, 
the  12  th  day  of  May,  1908. 
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List  of  Parishes  and  Burghs  in  each  County  of  Scotland 
having  separate  School  Boards,  with  the  population  as  at 
the  Census  of  1901 ;  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  Clerks 
of  the  Boards;  the  number  of  Members  assigned  to  each 
School  Board  by  the  Board  of  Education  (section  12  (1)  of 
the  Act),  and  the  date  of  the  first  election  of  each  School 
Board. 

1.  The  names  of  bwrghs,  excepting  those  dealt  with  (under  section  11 

of  the  Act)  as  parts  of  the  parishes  in  which  they  are  situated, 
and  of  the  towns  in  Schedule  A.  of  the  Education  Act,  are 
printed  in  small  capitals. 

2.  The  names  of  patishesy  including  burghs  dealt  with  (under  section 

11  of  the  Act)  as  parts  of  the  parishes  in  which  they  are 
situated,  are  printed  in  ordinary  type. 

3.  Insular  parishes  are  printed  in  italic. 

4.  The  counties  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order. 


SCOTLAND. 


County. 

Population. 

No.  Of 
School 
Boards. 

County. 

Population. 

1 

No.  Of 
School 
Boards. 

Aberdeen 

S18,825 

92 

Kinross    -       -       .       - 

7,109 

6 

ArgyU 

74,241 

46 

Kirkcudbright        •       • 

89,511 

80 

Ayr    • 

254,773 

52 

Lanark    -       .       .       - 

1.314,810 

50 

Banff 

tfl,7»9 

25 

Linlithguw 

66,443 

12 

Berwick    • 

31,128 

32 

Nairn       - 

8,721 

• 
5 

BaU- 

18,787 

6 

Orkue>    .       .       .       . 

28,699 

20 

Oftithneas- 

33,870 

12 

Peebles    .... 

15,034 

14 

ClAekmannau 

31,907 

6 

Perth      .... 

123,546 

78 

Dnmberton 

113,939 

14 

Renfrew  .... 

293,192 

22 

Dumfries  - 

72,671 

45 

Aoss  and  Cromarty 

76,450 

35 

Edinbnixb 

488,061 

SO 

Hoxburgh 

48,500 

32 

Elgin 

44,409 

21 

Selkirk 

23,888 

9 

Fife  -       • 

218,840 

69 

Shetland .       .       .       ■ 

28,166 

12 

Forfar 

284,062 

60 

Stirling   .... 

141,948 

24 

IladdiDgtoD      • 

38,666 

26 

^Sutherland     - 

21,440 

13 

Inremess 

90,075 
81 ,637 

37 
10 

Wigtown - 
Totals 

32,557 

IS 

Kincardine 

m 

4,472,103 

972 

10513, 
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PAHISHES  AND  BUKOHS  IN   EACH  COTTNTV   OF 


LIST. 


Parish  or  Burgh. 

Popu-     ' 
lation 
in       1 

1901. 

1 

il 

Date  of 

First 

Election 

of  School 

Board. 

• 
Clerk. 

• 

Postal  AddresA. 

[92.]*  ABERDEEN. 

313,825 

1873. 

Aberdeen  (Burgh)    • 

153,503 

15 

29  Mar. 

T.  Hector 

22,  Union  Terrace,  Aberdeen. 

Aberdour    - 

Aboyne  and  Glentanner 

Alford 

1,476 
1,477 
1,486 

5 
5 
5 

4  Apr. 

19    ,, 
18  Mar. 

W.  Chapman  - 
C.  C.  Smith     - 
J.  Reid    - 

Woodhead,  New  Aberdour,  Fnser 

burgh. 
Thistle    Bank,    Aboyne,    Aberdeen 

shire. 
Alford,  Aberdeen. 

Ardallie 

1,080 

5 

2  Apr. 

G.  Pirie  - 

North  of  Scotland  Bank,  Ltd.,  Ellon 

Auchindoir  and  Keam 

1,216 

5 

24  Mar. 

J.  Paterson,  Jun. 

Brawland,  Rhynie,  Aberdeenshire. 

AuchterieBB 
Belhelvie    • 

1,623 
1,614 

7 
7 

12  Apr. 
15    » 

J.  Stephen 
R.  Rae    - 

Templand      Cottage,      Auchterlea 
Auchterless  Station,  Aberdeenahin 
BaJmedie,  Aberdeen. 

Birse   -        -        -       • 

Bourtie 

Cairney 

1,085 

408 

1,283 

5 
5 
5 

19    „ 
19    „ 
11    » 

A.  Rosa   • 
W.  Moir,  Jun.- 
J.  Barclay 

Parish  Council  Office,  Birse,  AboyiM 

Aberdeenshire. 
Shadowside,  Bourtie,  Old  MeldruB 

Aberdeen. 
Binhall,  Cairney,  Huntly. 

Chapel  of  Garioch 

1,472 

7 

5    „ 

J.  Diack,  Jun. 

Pittodrie,  Pitcaple,  Aberdeenshire. 

Clatt  .       -       -        - 
Cluny  -        -        -        - 

425 
1,207 

5 
5 

10    „ 
16  May 

G.  Spcnce 

P.  Ciighton     - 

Kirkton,  Clatt,  Kennethmont,  Abei 

deenshire. 
Sauchen,  Aberdeen. 

CouU   -        -        -        - 

• 

Crathie  and  Braemar  • 
Ciimond 

422 

1,442 

735 

5 
5 
5 

29  Mar. 
19  Apr. 
12    „ 

W.  Kennedy   - 
W.  Miohic      - 
W.  Clubb,  Jun. 

Springbank,    Coull,    Aboyne,    Abei 

deenshire. 
Tullochcoy,  Crathie,  Ballater,  Abei 

deensliire. 
Elliewell,  Crimond,  Peterhead. 

Cruden 

3,060 

7 

29  Mar. 

A.  Bruce  - 

Port  Errol,  Aberdeenshire. 

Culsalniond 

683 

5 

20    „ 

J.  Dug u id 

St.  Sairs,  Insch. 

Daviot 
Drumblade  • 

7:w 

948 

5 
5 

12  Apr. 
14    „ 

W.  Btixter       - 
G.  Horn  - 

Town  and  County  l^nk,  Old  Me 

drum,  Aberdeen. 
School  Cottage,  Diamblade,  Hantl] 

Drumoak    • 

865 

5 

8     „ 

J.  Mersoii 

High  Street,  Banchory,  Kincardine 

shire. 
Upper  Kirkton,  Dyce,  Aberdeen. 

Dyce    -        -        -        - 

1,482 

T) 

24  Mar. 

J.  Thoiu  . 

Echt    -        -        -        - 

1,249 

5 

10  May 

J.  Coutts 

Waterton,  Dunecht,  Aberdeen. 

Ellon  -        -        .        - 

3,395 

7 

8  Apr. 

A.  J.  Raebum- 

Ellon. 

Fin  tray 

866 

5 

29  Mar. 

W.  Cuuiiuing  - 

Hatton,  Fintray,  Aberdeen. 

^  The  figure!  In  brackets  [    ]  indicate  the  number  of  School  Boards  in  eacb  oonnty. 
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Parish  or  Burgh. 

Popu- 
lation 
in 
1901. 

No.  ot  Members 
of  School  Board 

Date  of 

j      First 

Election 

of  School 

Boani. 

1 

Clerk. 

Postal  Address. 

Aberdeen — cant. 

1 

'      1873. 

Forgae 

1,107 

5 

5  Apr. 

G.  Winton 

Forgue,  Huntly. 

Foveran 

FnMrbargh  (includ  ing 

Tom). 
Fjric  .        -         -         - 

1,793 
9.715 
2,699 

7 
9 

19    „ 
15    „ 
13  Mar. 

L.  Tait    ■ 
A.  Henderson 
\\ .  Thomson  - 

Mill  of  Foveran,  Udny  Station,  Aber- 
deen. 
62,  CrosH  Street,  Fraserburgh. 

Fyvie,  Aberdeenshire. 

Gartly 

862 

5  '  17  Apr, 

W.  Grant 

Faichhill,  Gartly,  Aberdeenshire. 

6hu»  .       - 

809 

,    5 

10    „ 

T.  Gaiild 

Blairmore,  Glass,  Huntly. 

Gleolmeket 
Glengaim    - 
Gkommekand  Tullich 
HonUytincludingTown) 

403 

207 

2,162 

4,899 

5 
5 
5 
9 

24  Mar. 
12  Apr, 
5  Apr. 
10    „ 

J.  Callam 
J.  Beaton 
J.  Simpson 
J.  Dickson 

Newton,   Glenbucket,  Gaitly,  Aber- 

deenshire. 
North  of  Scotland   Bank,    Ballater, 

Aberdeenshire. 
Union  Bank   of  Scotland,  Ballator 

Aberdeenshire. 
9,  Square,  Huntly. 

Ltfch  .... 

1,M» 

5 

14  Mar. 

W.  A.  Macdon- 

ald. 
A.  J.  Smith    - 

High  Street,  Insch. 

bienine     (including 

fclTgh). 

3,491 

7 

13    „ 

7  West  High  Street,  Inverurie* 

626 

5 

3  Apr. 

W.  Anderson  - 

West  Cividley,  Keig,  Aberdeen. 

Kathhall  and  Kinkell 

803 

5 

1        » 

W.  Craig 

East  Hillhead,  Keithhall,  Inverurie. 

Kaoaay     ... 

2,084 

5 

22    „ 

A.  Whyte 

Kemnay,  Aberdeen. 

KenetliBMmt     - 

920 

5 

4     „ 

J.  Reid    - 

Flinder,  Insch. 

Kildnuniny 

Cacardiiie  (VNeU      - 
KingEdwaid      - 

574 

2,005 

897 

5 
5 
5 

22     „ 

28  „ 

29  Mar. 

J.  Milne  - 

J.  McLaggan  • 

P.  Duncan 

Milton,   Kildrummy,   Moesat,   Aber* 

deenshire. 
Town  and  County  Bank,  Torphins 

Aberdeenshire. 
Balchers,  King  Edward,  Banff. 

KlBinmonth      (School 
DiilnetJ17,part»of 
hannukj,    Strichen, 
Old  Deer  and  Long- 
ade). 

Ki»i^llar    ... 

918 
5(^1 

5 
5 

1874. 
18  Apr. 

1873. 
15  Sept.* 

G.  Davidson    - 
N.  Smith 

• 

Longside,  Aberdeen. 
Blackburn,  Aberdeen. 

Kiatore        (including 
UocfadCushnie  - 

2,553 
1,280 

5 

7 

1  Apr. 
27  Mar. 

J.  C.  Innes  -    - 
P,R,D.WUliam8 

Port  Elphinstone,  Inverune. 
Cuslinie,  Alford,  Aberdeen. 

Lsdie- 

443 

5 

4  Apr. 

J.  Anderson    - 

Bogs  of  Leslie,  Insch. 

L^Bucluui 

651 

5 

6     „ 

G.  Pirie      ■    - 

North  of  Scotland  Bank,  Ellon. 

iogie-ColdjBione  - 

962 

5 

31  Mar. 

A.  Farquharson 

Loanhead,  Dinnet,  Abertloenshire. 

Longnde     • 

2,697 

1 

7 

19  Apr. 

G.  Davidson    • 

Longside,  A  berdeen. 

*  Dated  nomination  by  Board  of  Education,  no  election  having  taken  place.     Date  originally  fixed 
SSndMansli. 
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PARISHES  AKt)  BURGHS  IN  EACH  CX)Uimr  OF 


Pariflh  or  Burgh 


» eg ' 
Popn-    II 

in        gl 
1901.      l& 


Date  of    ' 
First      ' 
Election 
of  Scliool 
Board.     ^ 


Clerk. 


Postal  AddresA. 


Aberdeen— co7?^ 
Lonmay 

Luntphanan 

Meldium     - 

Methlick     • 

Midmar 

Millbrex 

Monquhitter 

Monymusk 

New  Byth  - 

Now  Deer   - 

Newhills 

New  Machar 

New  Pitfsligo 

Old  Deer     - 

Old  Machar 

Oyne  - 

Peterculter  - 

PftTERHEAD  (BoTgh) 

Peterhead  (Landward) 

Pitaligo 

Premnay 

Kathen 

Kayne 

Rhynie 

St  Fergus 

SaYOch 

Skene • 

Slains 

StrathdoD 


1,622 

966 
1,855 
1,692 
1,000 
1,207 
2,170 
1,106 
1,644 
3,619 
5,753 
1,393 
2,332 
3,144 
1,467 

770 

4,940 

11,794 

3,352 

2,307 

926 
2,577 
1,097 
1,005 
1,194 
1,736 
1,546 

936 
1,096 


5 
5 

5 


5 


5 


5 


i 

7 

i 

7 
7 
5 


5 


7 
9 
7 
5 
5 
t 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


1873. 
19  Apr. 

26     „ 

9 


f> 


10  May 

16  Apr. 
20  Mar. 
27     „ 
12  Apr. 

8  „ 
19     „ 

3  „ 
29  Mar. 
12  Apr. 
19  „ 
31  Mar. 
26  Apr. 
H     „ 

10  May 
5  July 

15  Mar. 
3  May 

11  Mar. 

9  Apr. 
10     „ 

7     „ 
3     „ 

17  „ 
10  Mar. 


G.  Robertson 

G.  Spark 

W.  Baxter 

J.  Allan  - 

J.  Strachan 

W.  Thoni.Hon 

P.  Cowie 

R.  Grant - 

W.  Fra.<»er 

W.  Watt 

Rev.   J.  Wise 

man. 
\V.  JohuRton 

G.  Robertson 

J.  F.  Ingram 

A.  Webster 

J.  Diack,  Jun. 

A.  Sands 

T.  Mackie 

T.  Mackie 

F.  C.  Grant 
A.  Mennie 

G.  Dawson 
.).  Wight 
H.  S.  Neish 
D.  S.  Malcolm 
G.  Knox  • 

J.  Wyness 
J.  Sangster 
R.  P.  Mowat  . 


Whitehillock,    Lonmay,     Aberdeei 

shire. 
Fabum,  Lumphanan,  Aberdeenshiie 

Town  and  County  Bank,  Old  Meldrun 

Aberdeen. 
Methlick,  Al)erdeen 

Midmar,  Aberdeen 

Town  and  County  Bank,  Ltd.,  Fyvi< 

Aberdeenshire. 
Netherton,  Monquhitter,  Turriff. 

Pitfichie,  Monymusk,  Alierdeen. 

New  Byth,  Turriff. 

Church  Crescent,  New  Deer,  Aberdeen 

Bucksbum,  Aberdeenshire. 

Mill  of  Pinkie,  Summerhill,  Aberdeen 

81,  High  Street,  New  Pitsligo,  Abei 

deen. 
Old  Deer,  Mintlaw  Station,  Aberdeen 

shire. 
139,  King  Street,  Aberdeen. 

Pittodrie,  Pitcaple,  Aberdeensbira 

8,  Golden  Square,  Aberdeen. 

Court  House,  Peterhead. 

Court  House,  Peterhead. 

Union    Bank,    Rosehearty,    Frascr 

bur&^h. 
Auchleven,  Insch. 

Mill  Farm,  Lonmay,  Aberdeenshire 

Dumo,  Pitcaple,  Aberdeenshire. 

Rhynie,  Aberdeenshire. 

Peterhead. 

Auchnagatt,  Aberdeenshire. 

Skene,  Aberdeen. 

Slains,  Ellon. 

Forbeston,  Strathdon,  Aberdeenshire. 


gboTLAicb  Maying  separate  school  boIri^. 
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Piuish  or  Burgh. 

Popn- 
lation 

in 
1901. 

No.of  Members 
of  School  Board. 

Date  of 

First 
Election 
of  School 

Board. 

Clerk. 

Postal  Adlress. 

Aberdeen — eont. 

1873. 

Siridien 

2,033 

5 

19  Apr. 

W.  Cheyne     - 

79,  High  Street,  Fraserburgh. 

Tarland 

733 

5 

o 

W.  Thomson  • 

Tarland,  Aboyne,  Aberdeenshire* 

TtfT» 

2,101 

5 

4     „ 

J.  Anderson    - 

Tar\'^es,  Aberdeen. 

To^gh- 

675 

5 

19     „ 

J.  Davidson     * 

Whitehonse,  Aberdeen. 

Towie- 

TBllynefBleandForltes  ' 
Tvnifi 

938 

908 

4,139 

5 
5 

7 

11  Mar. 

17     „ 

12  Apr. 

J.  Thomson     - 
J.  Lawson 
W.  F.  Stewart 

Mains,    Glenbiichat^    Gartly,    Aber- 

deenshirCi 
Scotsmill,  Tullynessle,  Alford,  Ahut* 

deen 
High  Street,  Turriff. 

Tyrie 

747 

5 

19     „ 

J.  Merson 

Cairnmouming,  Tyrie,  Fraserburgh. 

rdftj .... 

1,564 

5 

6     „ 

T.  Duguid 

Mosshead,  Udny,  Aberdeen. 

Ythaii  Wells 

1,005 

5 

3  May 

J.  Stephen 

Templand  Gottage,  Auchterless,  Aurh< 
teness  Station,  Aberdeenshire. 

[46.]    ARGYLL. 

74^41 

irkancle    • 

l,ld9 

7 

25  June 

A.D.  GUlies    - 

Laga,  Salen,  Acharacle,  Argyllshire. 

• 

2,126 

5 

8  May 

A.  M.  Sinclair 

Taynnik,  Argyllshire. 

SUIL 

ArdpNiT     •        •         • 
AnLummchaa 

647 
835 

5 
5 

1895. 
24  Apr.t 

1873. 
18  Jane 

N.B.  Mackenzie, 
Junr. 

A.  D.  McKenzie 

Estate  Offices,  Fort  William. 
Swordle,  Ardnamurchan,  Oban. 

Caxpbeltowk  (Burgh) 

8,286 

7 

27  Mar. 

D.  M.  Maxtone 

Campbeltown. 

Ckfflpbeltown    (Land- 
wd). 

Cbtf   .      .      .       - 

Cekm$ajf  and  Ortnuay 

1,950 
432 
313 

5 
5 

5 

4  Apr. 
17   „ 
15  Sept.t 

J.  Lothian 

Rev.    D. 

McEchem. 
A.  McNeill     - 

Argyll  Street,  Campbeltown. 
The  Manse,  Coll,  Oban. 
(I!olonsay,  Greenock. 

Cnigniah    - 

327 

5 

19  Apr. 

T.Kay    .        - 

Ardf em,  Argyllshire. 

'Coralodden  - 

629 

5 

29  July 

G.  Scott  - 

Chamberlain's  Office,  Inveraray. 

DuooD  and  Kilmuu  • 
Gi^  and  Cora  • 

10,468 
374 

9 
6 

12  Apr. 
3     ,. 

D.  Anderson  - 
W.  W.  Philip  - 

British      Linen      Bank     BuildiDgs, 

Dunoon. 
Gigha,  Argyllshire. 

Gkaary     - 

1,185 

5 

15     „ 

A.  Dewar 

Lochgilphead. 

Gkavay      (including 

Bmgh  of  InTeraray). 

Gkaorehy  and  IniAhail 

1,118 
1,034 

5 

7 

26  Mar. 
13  May 

A.  McArthur  • 
A.  M.  Sinclair 

National  Bank,  Inveraray. 
Taynnilt,  Argyllshire. 

breniay        (Burgh), 
(ndtea  to  Glenaray ). 

— 

— 

— 

*  Achaleven  Combination— il.  MeLaine^  f;?,  Alexandra  Place,  Oban» 
f  Date  ia  regulated  by  that  for  Kilmallie,  viz.,  9th  April. 

t  Bate  of  nomination  hf  Board  of  Education,  no  election  having  taken  place.    Date  originally  fized» 
25tii  April. 
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t^AHtSHteS  AN))  BURGttS  iJJ   fiAOtt  COUjJtV  O^ 


Parish  or  Bm^h. 


Date  of 

Fii-st 
Election 
of  School 

Boanl. 


Clerk, 


Postal  AddresB. 


Argyll — cont, 
Tnverchaolain 

Jvra    • 

Kilhrandon   and    Kil 

chattan. 
Kilcalinonell 

Kilehoman  • 

Kilchrenan  and  Dala 

vich. 
KUdalton     • 

Kilfmau 

Kilfinicheii  andKilvic 
keen. 


Killan'Oiv  and  Kilmcny 
Killean  and  Kilchenzie 
Kilmartin   - 
Kilmodan    - 

Kilmore  and  Kilbride 
(exclusive  of  Burgh 
of  Oban). 

Kilninian  and  Kilmore 

Kilninverand  Kilniel* 

ford. 
Liamore  and  Appin     - 

Lochgilphead 

Lochgoilhead  and  Kil- 

morich 
Morvem 

North  Knapilale 

Oban  (Burgh)     - 

Saddell  and  Skipness  - 

ScUcn  .        •        -        - 

Southend 

South  Knapdale  • 

Strachur     and     Stra- 

lachlan. 
Strontian     - 


334 

625 
1,568 

405 
2,360 

554 
1,872 
1,915 
1,529 

2,635 

1,078 

663 

387 

874 

2,167 


357 


3,707 

3,560 

671 

730 

768 

5,427 

1,087 

441 

732 
733 
734 

519 


5 
5 
5 


5 


7 
5 
5 
5 
5 


7 
5 
5 
5 
5 

^ 
t 

5 

7 
7 
5 
5 
5 
7 


5 


5 


7 
5 


1873. 
18  Apr. 

25  Mar. 
8  May 

15  July 
2  Apr. 

18     „ 

26  „ 
12  Mar. 
12  May 

26  Mar. 

8  Apr. 
21  Mar. 
28     „ 

6  May 

8  Apr. 
5  May 

9  » 
11  Mar. 

23  Apr. 

8     „ 
2  May 

14  Mar. 

14  May 

2  July 

8  Apr. 
26     „ 

16  Sept.  • 

18  July 


Rev.     G.      A. 

Stalker. 
J.  McGillivray 

S.  MacDongall 

Rev.  J.  Cameron 
{Interim) 
M.  Mactaggart 

i  D.  McTntyre  ■ 

J.  Robertson  - 

D.  KeiT  ■ 

A.M.McGrecor, 

Jun.,  and  A.Mc- 

G  recur      {Joint 

CleH's), 

M.  Mactaggart 

N.  MocCallnm 

M.  B.  Cordiner 

J.  Maclnne»    - 

D.  MacGregor 


A.  Allan  • 

Rev.      J.      A 

Nicholls. 
D.  Macintyre 

A.  MacEwan 

R.  Brown 

A.  McLaine 

H.  McDiaiTnid 

W.  Jolly . 

J.  MacKinven 

J.  MacLachlan 

J.  Lothian 
A.  L.  MacCiilp 
M.  Morrison  - 

N.  B.  Macken- 
zie. 


Manse   of    Inverchaolain,     Toward 

Point,  Arpyllahire. 
New  Brosdafe,  Jura,  Greeno3k. 

Oban  Seil,  Oban. 

Kilcalinonell  Manse,  Clachan,  Argyl 

shire. 
Bowmore,  Argyllsliire. 

Kilchrenan,  Arg}'llshire. 

Royal  Bank,  Port  Ellen 

Tigh-na-bmaich,  Argyllshire. 

Kilfinichen,  Bunessan,  Oban. 


Bowmore,  Argyllshire 
Lochend  House,  Campbeltown. 
School  House,  Kilmartin,  Argytlsliir 
Glendaruel,  0>lintraive,  Arigyllsbire 
Albany  Street,  Oban. 

Aros  House,  Tobermory,  Argyllsbin 

The  Manse,  Kilmelford,  Argyllshire 

Port  Appin,  Argyllshire. 

Lochgilphead. 

149,  West  George  Street,  Glasgow. 

22,  Alexandra  Place,  Oban. 

48,  Argyll  Street,  Lochgilphead. 

Columba  Buildings,  Oban. 

Carrailale,  Argyllshire. 

Tobermory,  Argyllshire. 

Argyll  Street,  Campbeltown. 
Ardrishaig,  Argyllshire. 
Inverglen,  Strachur,  Greenock. 

British  Linen  Bank  Buildincs,  Foi 

William. 


*  Date  of  nomination  by  Boanl  of  Education,  no  election  having  taken  place.    Date  oriirinally  fixed, 
28th  May.  «  r  6        j         • 
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?uuh  or  Burgb. 

1 

Popu- 
lation 

in 
1901. 

No.of  Members 
of  School  Board 

Date  of 

First      1 
Election 
of  School 

Board. 

1 

1 
Clerk.          1 

1 

Postal  Address. 

AkoylLt— con/. 

1 

1873. 

Tarbert 

2,126 
575 

5 
5 

8  July 
13  May 

J.  R.  Young    • 

{Interim) 

A.  McLaine.    - 

65,  Bath  Street,  Glasgow. 
22,  Alexandra  Place,  Oban. 

Tffce  .       -        -         - 

2,195 

7 

28  Mar. 

M,  McLean     - 

Kirkapool,  Tyree,  Oban. 

[32.]    AYR, 

364,773 

- 

.\lloiray 

968 

5 

23  Mar. 

D.  Gray  ♦ 

Alloway,  Ayr. 

Aidroasan   -        -        - 

11,845 

t 

5  Apr. 

J.  Cook  and 
T.  K.  Cook 

Burgh  Chambers,  Ardrossan. 

Aoehinleck 
Ayr  (Buigh) 

6,605 
28,697 

9 

14  Mar. 
10  May 

{Join/.  Cterln), 
J.  Thoiufton     - 

J.  H.  Gondic 

Parish    Council    Office,    Auchinleck, 

Ayi-shire. 
Wellington  Chambers,  Ayr. 

Ayr  (Landward)  - 

1,043 

5 

30  Octt 

D.  Gray  - 

Alloway,  Ayr, 

Ballaa^ae  . 
Ban   .       -        - 

1,124 
581 

5 
5 

8  May 
12  Apr. 

J.  R.  O.  Phillips, 

Jiin. 
A.  Caldwell     - 

Ballantrae,  Ayrshire. 
Barr,  Gin'an. 

Bdth  .... 
CofaDondl   - 

7,523 
1,954 

7 
5 

11           M 

23     „ 

A.  &  W.Stewart 
{Joint  Clerks) 
G.  Rowan 

Commercial  l^nk  Buildings,  Beith. 
Ballochmorrie,  Daljarrock,  Ayrshire. 

CoyHon 

2,542 

7 

26     „ 

J.  Hay,  Junr.  - 

2,  Barns  Street,  Ayr. 

Craagie 

509 

5 

17  May 

A.  McFarlane  • 

Craigie,  Kilmarnock. 

CmduU     . 

1,108 

5 

18  Apr. 

J.  Cooper 

King  Street,  Crosshill,  Maybole. 

Bftilly 

1,673 

5 

22  Mar. 

W.  G.  Wilson . 

Dalquharran,  Dailly,  Ayrshire. 

Dabaellii^^n     • 

5,261 

t 

26     „ 

A,  S.  Ghvss      - 

Daliiiellington,  Ayrshire. 

Drify.       . 

8,212 

9 

29  Apr. 

P.  Comrie 

New  Street,  Daliy,  Ayrshire. 

Dafaymple  - 

1,208 

5 

3     „ 

W.  Clark 

Dalrymple,  Ayr. 

DRgfaom    ... 

4,332 

7 

3     „ 

N.  Auld  . 

Bankhead,  Kilmarnock. 

DndKRuJd- 

6,441 

7 

5     „ 

R.  Young 

Town  Clerk's  Office,  Troon. 

Bmilop 

1,542 

5 

18  Mar. 

J.  G.  Wyllie    - 

Post  Office,  Dunlop,  Kilmarnock. 

Fcowick 

1,063 

5 

25     „ 

J.  Currie- 

Post  Office,  Fenwick,  Kilmarnock. 

Gdston 

GnvAir  (Town)  • 

6,979 
3,311 

7 
7 

22     „ 
18  Apr. 

R.  Blair  - 

T.  G.  Tait       . 

British  Linen  Company  Bank,  Gal 

ston,  Ayrshire. 
Girvan. 

Girvui  (Landward)      • 

1,561 

5 

18    „ 

A.  Dunlop 

Royal  Bank  of  Scotland,  Girvan. 

IxviKS  (Bnigb)  - 

9,618 

7 

27  Mar. 

W.  C.  Wilson  ■ 

Irvine. 

Irri&e  (Landward) 

1,649 

5 

14  Apr. 

H.  MacQneen  - 
{Inferifn) 

British  Linen  Banlc.  Ir\'ine. 

*  Also  clerk  to  combined  Board  of  Alloway  and  Ayr  (Landward). 

t  Date  of  nomination  by  Board  of  Education,  no  election  having  taken  place     No  date  fixed. 
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PARISHES  ANb  BUftGHS  tl^  BaOH  COUl^TY  (Jf 


Parish  or  Burgh. 


Popu- 
lation 

in 
1901. 


B 


Date  of 

First 
Election 
of  School 

Board. 


Clerk. 


Postal  Address. 


Ayr — cont. 
Kilbimie     - 

Kilmarnock  (Burgh) 

Kilmai-nock  ( Land  ward ) 

Kilmaui*R    • 


•Kilwinning 


Kirkmichasl 
Kirkoswald 
Largs  • 
Loudoun 
Mauchline  • 


Maybole       (combined 

District). 
Monk  ton  and  Prestwick 

^[uirkii'k 

New  Cumnock 

Newton-on-Ayr  (Land 
ward)  (united  to  St 
Quivox,  §  17). 

Ochiltiee     - 

Old  Cumnock 
Riccarton    - 

St.  Quivox  (Landward)* 
(including   Newton 
on- AyT(  Land  ward)) 

Skelmorlie 

Som    • 

Stair   • 

Stevenston 

*Stewarton 

Straiton 

Symington 

Tarbolton 

West  Kilbride 


7,207 
34,16.)  ! 
1,992 
4,549 
8,125 

854 
1,411  I 
4,405 
8,205 
2,572 
7,503 
3,854 
6,670 
6,367 


1,176 
9,497 
3,968 
1,016 
692 
3,961 
2,978 


9 

7 


5 


/ 
6 

7 
7 
7 


1,932  .  6 

I 

5,144  I  7 

6,066  I  7 

1,219  5 


1,401       6 
3,607       7 


6 

7 
7 
6 
6 
7 
6 


1873. 
29  Mar. 

15    „ 

21     „ 

10  Apr. 

10    „ 

17    „ 

19  „ 

20  Mar. 

14  ,. 

15  „ 

5  &  12  Apr. 
19  Apr. 
29  Mar. 


22 


II 


29  Mar. 

27  „ 
29  „ 
10  May 

28  Mar. 
6  Apr. 


3 

12 
o 


il 


II 


II 


29  Mar. 
28     „ 
14  Apr. 


J.  Lnsk   - 

J.  P.  Stevenson 

J.  P.  Stevenson 

D.  Carnithers  - 

R.  C.  King 
I).    Stevenson, 
Depute  Clerk. 
\V.  Dunn 

W.A.Templeton 

R.  Wootl- 

A.  Cameron    - 

J.  D.Macmillan 

P.  Paterson     - 

H.  Boyd.  Jun,  - 

R.  A.  Leslie    • 

W.  Tweedie    • 


o 


II 


R.  Hay    - 
A.  Brakenridge 
J.  D.  Mackintosh 
J.  Fergic 


A.  M.  Mackin 

tosh 
J.  A  Han 


R.  Sloan  • 
A.  Wilson 
J.J.  Love 
J.   McFadzean 
I).  Can-lit  hers - 
A.  Guthrie 
G.  McNee 


Cl5'dej*dale  Bank,  Dairy. 

Kilmarnock. 

Kilmarnock. 

2,  Market  Lane,  Kilmarnock. 

20,  Howgate,  Kilwinning,  Ayrshire. 

High   Woodstone,    Dairy lu pie,    Af 

shire. 
Post  Ofhce,  Kirkoswald,  Maybole. 

iUth  Street,  Largs,  Ayrshire. 

Newmilns,  Ayrshire. 

Mauchline. 

Maybole. 

Prestwick,  Ayrshire. 

Wellwood    Street,    Muirkirk,   Ay 

shire. 
School  Board  Office,  New  Cumnoci 

Ayrshiie. 

School  Board  Office,  Ochiltree,  Cnn 

nock. 
Giaisnock  Street,  Cumnock. 

42,  Bank  Street,  Kilmaroock. 

Gibbsyard,  St  Quivox,  Ayr. 

Clydesdale    BanL,    Skelmorlie,  Ayi 

shire. 
St.  Germain  Street,  Catrine,  Ayrshifi 

Keyshill,  Stair,  Mauchline. 

Stevenston,  Ayrshire. 

Stewarton,  Ayrshire. 

Straiton,  Maybole. 

2,  Market  Lane,  Kilmarnock. 

Tarbolton,  Ayr. 

Gateside,  West  Kilbride,  Ayrshire. 


*  Auchentiber  Combination^^.  (7.  King,  Kiluinning,  Ayrghire, 
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Parish  or  Bnr^gh. 

Popu- 
lation 

. 

in 
1901. 

No.  of  Members 
of  School  Board 

Date  of 

First 
Election 
of  School 

Board. 

1873. 

1 

Clerk. 

Postal  Address 

[25.]   BANFF. 

61,789 

iberloQT     - 

2,538 

5 

8  Apr. 

H.  Stewart     ■ 

Royal  Bank  Buildings,  Elgin. 

ttT»h- 

1,155 

5 

26     „ 

J.  Mac  William 

liower  Deuchries,  Turriff. 

l\srr  (Burgti)   - 

3,732 

9 

31  Mar. 

J.  A.  Badenoch 

High  Street,  BanflF. 

bnfl  (including  Q.  S. 
Par.  of  Ord,  united 
under  §  17)    (Land- 
vud). 

lobann 

tolnphnie  ■ 

feyndie      .        -         - 

1,169 

1,128 

754 

1,843 

6 

6 
5 

19  Apr. 

17     „ 
3  May 

26  Apr. 

J.  Donald 

Thurburn   and 

Fleming. 
Thurbum   and 

Fleming. 
A.  Still    - 

1 
Newton  of  Deershaw,  Alvah,  Banff. 

Keith. 
Keith. 
Birchwood  Cottage,  Boyndie,  Banff. 

Boclde   (included     in 

RathTea). 
[?abi«eli 

581 

5 

12  Apr. 

J.  L.  Craig 

Dufftown,  Banffshire. 

Dallen        -       . 

2,116 

7 

26     „ 

W.  C.  Paterson 

Seafield  Street,  Cullen,  Banffshire. 

Dokford     . 

bae  .... 

714 
2,277 

5 
5 

7  May 
13    „ 

R.  Cruicksliank 
A.  J.  Taylor  - 

Berryhillock,       Deskford,       Cullen, 

Banffshire. 
Post  OflSce,  Enzie,  Buckie. 

vwdyee      -        •         - 

3,941 

7 

16  Apr. 

W.  Ingram 

Portsoy,  Banffshire. 

Foii^bn      •       •        . 

653 

5 

31  Mar. 

J.  L.  Keith     • 

Turriff". 

Qtme 

6,409 

9 

21  Apr. 

A.  George 

Town  Clerk's  Office,  Macduff^. 

Oleuinnee  . 
4iTB&ge 

337 
1,673 

5 
5 

17  Mar. 
12  Apr. 

A.        Walkin- 

shaw. 
J.  Clarke 

North  of  Scotland  Bank,  Dufftown 

Uan'l.shire. 
C'rosHi-oads,  Grange,  Keith. 

I&reraToii   ... 
hnrkeitliny 

2,201 
769 

7 
5 

31  Mar. 
19  Apr. 

W.  Phimister  - 
R.  Alexander  - 

Drumin,     Glenlivet,    Ballindalloch. 

Banffshire. 
Ladybank,  Inverkeithny,  Turriff". 

Koth-       - 
KiHoniehael 

6,828 
1,035 

7 
5 

5    „ 
10    „ 

Thurbum  and 
Flendng. 

C.  Grant 

Keith. 

Fordmouth,  Tomintoul,  Ballindalloch 
Banffshire. 

Mamocfa     - 

2,784 

7 

26    „ 

W.  Grant 

33J,  Main  Street,  Aberchirder,  Banff- 
shire. 

Mortlach     . 

3,170 

7 

12    „ 

A.        Walkin- 
shaw. 

North  of  Scotland  Bank,  Dufftown 
Banffshire. 

Oniiqnhill  . 

642 

5 

16  Sept* 

A.  Gray  . 

Mill  of  Park,  OrdiquhUl,  Banff^. 

^Atliren      (including 
^Buckie), 
notfaieniay - 

12,088 
1,252 

9 
5 

15  Apr. 
21    „ 

J.  Simpson 

{Interim) 
Thurburn   and 
Fleming. 

Town    and  County  Bank,  Rathven, 

Buckie. 
Keith. 

1w/a**?'  no««"nAtion  by  Board  of  Education,  no  election  having  taken  place.    Date  originally  fixed, 
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PAlttSHSS  AKb  BUltOBS  tK  fiACIt  COUItTy  Olt 


Parish  or  Burgh. 

Popu- 
lation 

in 
1901. 

29o.  of  Members 
of  School  Board 

Date  of 

First 

Election 

of  School 

Board. 

I 
1 

Clerk. 

! 

Postal  Address. 

[32.]  BERWICK. 

3U12S 

1873. 

Abbey  St.  Bathan's    • 
Ayton 

213 
1,629 

5 
5 

22  Mar. 
13    „ 

E.  J.  Wilson  - 
G.  M.  Geddes  - 

Abbey    St.    Bathan's,    Grant^hm 

Berwickshire. 
Ayton,  Berwickshire. 

Bnnkle  and  Preston    • 

629 

5 

25  Apr. 

(x.  Mason        •     Bunkle,  Edrom,  Berwickshire. 

1 

Channelkirk 

568 

5 

7    „ 

H.  M.  Liddell 

Channelkirk,  Jjauder,  Berwickshin 

Chimside    • 

1,580 

5 

31  Mar. 

D.  Denholm    - 

Chimside,  Berwick»hire. 

Cockbumspatli    - 

982 

5 

5  Apr. 

J.  Stevenson    - 

Cockbumspath,  Berwickshire. 

Coldingliani 

281 

9 

2    „ 

A.  Mac  vie 

Coldingham,  Berwickshire. 

Coldstream 

2,281 

7 

31  Mar. 

A.  M.  PorteouB 

High  Street,  Coldstream. 

• 

Cranshaws  - 

159 

5 

19  Apr. 

W.  B.  Tomison 

Cranshaws,  Duns. 

Duns  -        -        -        - 

3,199 

7 

13  Mar. 

W.  HomeWaite 

Duns. 

Earlston 

1,677 

5 

27    „ 

J.  Steedman    - 

Bank  House,  Earlston,  Berwickahii 

Eccles- 

1,433 

7 

27    „ 

Dove    &    Ste- 

Kelso. 

Edrom 

1,290 

7 

26  Feb. 

venson. 
J.  B.  Kellie    • 

Duns. 

Eyemouth  - 

2,487 

7 

17  Mar. 

J.  Donaldson  • 

Eyemouth,  Berwickshire. 

Fogo    -        .       .       - 

445 

5 

14  Apr. 

J.  Duns  - 

Duns. 

Foulden 
Gordon 

386 
791 

5 
5 

4  „ 

5  „ 

J.  Shed    • 

R.  Anderson    - 

Springbank  Villa,  Ayton,   Berwic! 

shire. 
Coltcrooks,  Kelso. 

Greenlaw    - 

1,015 

5 

12    „ 

D.  Leitch 

Greenlaw,  Berwickshire. 

Hume  and  Stichill 

615 

5 

8    „ 

A.  L.  McGregor 

27,  Woodmarket,  Kelso. 

Hutton 

750 

5 

17  Mar. 

A.  P.  Hope 

Sunwick,  Hutton,  Berwick. 

Ladykirk    - 

316 

5 

10  Apr. 

A.  Porteous    - 

Coldstream. 

Langton 

398 

5 

10  Mar. 

W.  Home  Waite 

Duns. 

Lander         (including 
Burgh). 

1,461 

5 

4  Apr. 

G.    fi.    Broom- 
field. 

Lauder,  Berwickshire. 

Legerwood  - 

431 

5 

10    „ 

R.  Martin 

Legerwood,  Earlston,  Berwicksliiie. 

Longformacus     - 

281 

5 

6    „ 

W.  Home  Waite 

Duns. 

Mertoun 

576 

1 

5 

12    „ 

J.  Dodds 

Mertoun,  St.  Boswell's,  Newtiiwii  SI 
Bosweirs. 

Mordington 

284 

5 

4  June 

Rev.  H.  Flem- 
inc 

Mordington,  Ber^nok 

Nenthoin    - 

416 

5 

5  Apr. 

W.  C.  Bradford 

Nen thorn,  Kelso 

Polwarth     - 

2a') 

1 

5 

22  Mar. 

J.  Duns    - 

Duns. 
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Puiih  or  Bai^h. 

Poj»n- 
lation    . 
in       : 
1901. 

J 

Date  of 

First 

Election 

of  School 

Board. 

Clerk. 

Postal  Address 

Bdewick— «Olll. 

• 

1873. 

rinun     - 

791 

5 

29  Mar. 

A.  M.  Porteous 

Coldstream. 

Mtrather 

504 

5 

11  Apr. 

G.  Mill  Jun.  - 

Hindsidehill,  Lander,  Berwickshire. 

liteome  - 

525 

5 

21    „ 

G.  TweecUe      - 

Duns. 

[«.]  BUTE. 

18,787 

nibne    - 

1,769       5 

5  Apr. 

J.  Il088     - 

20,  Stuart  Street,  Millport,  Bute. 

abride     -       . 

2,518 

5 

18  Mar. 

J.  B.  Sweet     • 

Lamlash,  Isle  of  Arran. 

jlmory     • 

2,319 

7 

25    „ 

C.  Sym    - 

Tonnoi*e,  Shiskine,  Isle  of  Arran. 

jigiith    .        -        - 

1,056 

5 

4  Apr. 

J.  Mackinnon- 

11,  Albert  Place,  Rothesay. 

(vthBate 

1,747 

5 

19    „ 

J.  R.  Thomson 

5,  High  Street,  Rothesay. 

tofTHE&AY  (Bnrgh)     - 

9,378 

7 

•27  Mar. 

R.  D.  Wliyte  - 

Rothesay. 

111)  CAITHNESS. 

SS^O 

Bower 

- 

1,453 

5 

20  Mar. 

R.  S.  W.  Uith 

County  Buildings,  Wick. 

Ckmsbay    • 

- 

2,006 

7 

27    „ 

D.  K.  Murray 

Thurso. 

Dnmet 

1,232 

5 

16  Apr. 

A.  Mackay     - 

Bank  of  Scotland,  Thurso. 

HiUdrk     . 

•                        ■ 

2,355 

7 

9    „ 

H.  J.  Mackay  • 

Halkirk,  Caithness. 

las&  ' 

*                  m                     m 

1,110 

5 

10    „ 

A.  Bruce 

County  Buildings,  Wiok. 

LiteoD 

■                   "                     ■ 

5,223 

7 

27  Mar. 

C.  F.  Reid      - 

Clyth  Cottage,  Lybster,  Wick. 

•Ofrig 

B                                  •                                      9 

1,555 

5 

5  May 

J.  Gunn  - 

Castletown,  Thurso. 

Bay  • 

Thviso 

■                   «                     « 

974 
5,406 

5 

7 

23  Apr. 
20  Mar. 

Mins  A.   Mac- 

leod. 
J.  W.  Galloway, 

Jun. 
W.  Alexander- 

Reay,  Thurso. 
Thui'so. 

WatteQ 

- 

1,230 

5 

3  Apr. 

Crouimyquoy,  Watten,  Caithness 

tWicK  (Burgh)  - 

8,199 

7 

2    „ 

D.  W.  George- 

Wick. 

Viek  (Landward) 

3,127 

7 

11    „ 

Bon. 
D.  Leith  - 

Wick. 

[6.]  CLACK- 
MANNAN. 

31,907 

ULU)A(Town)  - 

11,486 

9 

14  Mar. 

J.  Cuthbert     - 

Candloriggs,  Alloa. 

Alloa  (Landward) 

5,372 

7 

5  Apr. 

J   W.  Moir     - 

18,  Bank  Street,  Alloa. 

Aira  .      -       -        - 
Qukmannan     - 

5,641 
2,444 

7 
7 

5    „ 

25  Mar. 

J.  McWhirter- 

A.  P.  Moir      - 

1 

Union  Bank  House,  Alva,  Clackman< 

nanHliire. 
18,  Bank  Street,  Alloa. 

Dollar 
nRUuooltq 

•          ■          • 

1.977 
4,987 

7 

17    „ 
27    „ 

1 
R.  M.  Fraser  • 

1  T.  J.  Young   ■ 

Bridge  Street,  Dollar,  Clackmannan- 
shire. 

Forrester  Cottage,  Tillicoulti-y,  Clack- 
mannanshire. 

Murkla  Combination^i).  K,  Murray,  Thurso, 
tA  L^*^^  ^^ovt^  area  extended  by  Order  of  the  Department  dated  27th  February,  1905,  under  1 90  of 
FjdMtkm  (Soc'tland)  Act,  1878,  to  include  the  diathct  annexed  to  the  Burgh  in  terms  of  the  Wiok 
**  MtMirion  Order  Confirmation  Act,  1902. 

^  ;  BehoQl  Bdard  area  extended  by  Order  of  the  Denartment  dated  28tb  November,  1906,  under  I 
iMUQoUion  (Seotland)  Aot,  1878,  to  include  the  dLitriot  annexed  to  the  Btuigh  in  Septerobt^- 
^mr  tiM  pbTlilona  of  th^  Btirgh  Polled  (Scotland)  Act,  1891« 
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PARISHES  AND  BUROHS  IN  EACH  COUNTY  OF 


Parish  or  Burfi^h. 


Popu- 
lation 
in 
1901. 


s 

5?^ 


Date  of 

First 

Election 

of  School 

Board. 


Clerk. 


Postal  Address. 


[14.]  DTTMBARTON 

Arrochar     - 

Bonhill 

Cardross 

II  Cumbernauld 

§DUMBARTON  (Burgh) 

Dumbarton  (Landward) 

KUmaronock 

t  KlRKINTII^LOCH 

(Town). 

IIKirkintUloch    (Land- 
ward). 

Luss    -        -        -        - 

New  or  East  Kilpatrick 

OldorWestKilpatrick 

Rosneath 

Row 

[45.]    DUMFRIES. 

Annan  (including 

Burgh) 

Applecntrth    and    Sib 

oaldbie. 
Brydekirk  - 

Caerlaverock 

Canonbie     • 

Closebum    - 

Cuniniertreea 

Dal  ton 

Doniock 

Dryfesdale  » 
PUMFRI£S  (But'gh) 
Dumfries  (Landward) 


llSy9S9 

605 

14,581 

6,486 

4,979 

19,985 

220 

874 

10,502 

3,899 

572 

10,815 

27,311 

1,923 

11,187 

3,378 

807 
832 
841 
1,959 
l,-275 
938 
563 

871  I 

I 

3,130 ; 

13,239  ! 
4,907 


5 
9 

7 
9 
5 
5 

7 


5 


5 

7 
9 
5 

7 


5 


i 

5 
5 
5 

O 

9 


1873. 

8  May 
12  Apr. 
19    „ 
19    „ 

8  Mar. 
10  Oct.* 
29  Mar. 

8  Apr. 

4  „ 

9  May 

10  Mar. 

5  Apr. 
28  Feb. 

11  Apr. 

1876. 

11  Apr. 

1873. 

12  Api. 

15  Sept.:: 
4  Apr. 

14  ,. 
31  Mar. 
•29 

8 

19  Apr. 
28     „ 

15  Mar. 
•29 


M.  H.  Conley 

J.  Brown 

D.  Shaw 

R.  Short 

A.  Roberts 

G.  Boyd  - 

J.     D  u  n  1  o  p , 

LL.B. 
D.  Patrick 

H.  Hutcheson 

G.  R.  Murray 

W.  Higgins 

J.  McBride 

P.  T.  Kerr  - 


G.  Maclachlan 
and    A.     Kyle 

{Joint  Clerks) 


W.  Kotldiek 


Tarbet  (Loch  Lomond),  Dnmbart^ 

shire. 
School    Board    Oflioes,    Alexandi 

Dumbartonshire. 
Station  Place,  Renton,     Dumbaiti 

shire. 
Bank  House,  Cumbernauld,  Glaaga 

Municipal  Buildings,  Dombartoii 

Dumbarton. 

179a,  West  George  Street,  Glasgoi 

Kirkintilloch,  Glasgow. 

115,  Wellington  Street,  Glasgow. 

Municipal  Buildings,  Helensbnigh. 

'^  Killom,"  Milngavie,  Glasgow. 

63,  Kilbowie  Road,  Gl^'debank,  GIi 

gow. 
Post  Office,  Kilcreggan,  Dumbarto 

shire. 
Helensburgh. 


Commercial  Bank  of  Scotland,  Anni 


J.  F.  Cormack     Lockerbie. 


M 


II 


)) 


F.  W.  Moffat 
J.  Hunter 
J.  Watson 

G.  McFarlan 

!  Hev.A.S.Nicol 
J.  Haye»- 
M.  Little 
D.  McJtsrrow 
J.  £.  Blacklock 
B.  McGowan 


Kirtlebridge,  Ecclefechan. 

31,  Castle  Street,  Dumfries. 

Byrebum,  Canonbie,  Dumfriesshiil 

Closebum,  Thomhill.  | 

The  Manse,  Cummcrtrees,  Annan* 

Dormont  Grange,  Lockerbie. 

Annan. 

Lockerbie. 

93,  Irish  Street,  Dumtries. 

Irish  Street,  Dumfries. 


♦  Date  of  nomination  by  Board  of  Education,  no  election  having  taken  ))lac€,    No  date  fixed. 

t  Lenzie  Combination.    D,  Miller,  4S,  West  Regent  Street,  Glasgmc% 

t  Date  of  nomination  by  Botird  of  Education,  no  dection  having  taken  place.    Date  originaHy  lu 
$ra  April. 

i  Bohool  Board  area  extended  by  Order  of  Department  dated  31st  December,  1001,  nndtf 
of  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1878,  to  include  the  parts  of  the  parishes  of  GardroM.  Dninr* 
(Landward),  and  Old  Kilpatrick,  annexed  to  Burgh  in  terms  of  Dumbarton  Bnrgb  Act,  \M* 

H  Ckindofrat  Comlmiatteii.    J.  LangwUlf  Bank  Soulie,  Cimbehiduld,  OM^dUi. 
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Pubh  or  Bnigh. 

Popu- 
lation 

in 
1901. 

of  School  Board 

Date  of 

Fir3t 

Election 

of  School 

Board. 

Clerk. 

• 

Postal  Address. 

DUMFBIKS — eofU. 

1873. 

KUMBUUQ      ... 

Nnadaer   -        . 

1,055 
970 

S 
5 

8  Apr. 
8     » 

J.  Laurie  and 
J.  E.  Laurie 
{Joint  Clerks) 
J.  R.  WUBon  - 

Dunscore,  Aoldgirth,  Dumfrieaihirv. 
Sanquhar,  Dumfriesshire. 

tdtdalemiiii 

441 

5 

17     „ 

J.  Malcolm 

Sc.hoolhonse,£skdalemuir,  Langholm. 

Um  .... 

261 

5 

18     , 

R.  McGeorge  - 

liangholm. 

Boicaim    - 

1,490 

5 

17  Mar. 

D.  Corson 

Moniaive,  Thomhill. 

betna  or  Graitney     - 

1,250 

5 

35     „ 

R.P.McDougall 

Town  Hall,  Annan. 

Balfmofton 

346 

5 

18     „ 

A.  K.  Gibson  • 

Estate  Office,  Springkell,  Eccletechan. 

loddam 

1,415 

5 

7  Apr. 

D.  Reid  - 

Royal  Bank,  Ecolefechan. 

Kolywood  . 

938 

5 

12     .. 

A.  Dobie 

Maxwelltown:  Dumfries. 

BnttonaiidCorrle      - 

663 

5 

14     „ 

W.&J.McClure 

Clydesdale  Bank,  Lockerbie. 

Wmstooe  - 

800 

5 

14     „ 

D.  McJerrow  - 

Lockerbie. 

lUr  •      *       . 

540 

5 

24  Mar. 

W.  Scott 

Keir  Mill,  Thomhill. 

Brkoonnel- 

1,248 

5 

17  Apr. 

J.  R.  WilHon  - 

Sanquhar,  Dumfriesshire. 

lirkinahoe 

1,106 

5 

6     „ 

J.  Carmont     - 

Dumfries. 

Xirkmicfaael 

748 

5 

19     „ 

H.  S.  Gordon  - 

Dumfries. 

Kiri[p«tTiek  Fleming  - 

1,466 

5 

7     ,, 

J.  B.  Leslie     - 

East  Lodge,  Mossknow,  Ecclefechan. 

Kirkpatrick  Juxta      - 

980 

5 

26     „ 

W.  Tait  . 

Moflat. 

lugholm  . 

3,500 

7 

27  Mar. 

R.  McGeorge  - 

Langholm. 

iArhmaben  (includint? 
Midil^lne  .       .        . 

2,388 
1,823 

7 
5 

28     „ 
'25     „ 

J.  B.  McNish  - 
W.  Jardine 

48,  Queen  Street,  Lochmaben,  Dum- 

friensliire. 
Eagleslield,  Ecclefechan. 

HoSat       .       . 

2,799 

7 

11  Apr. 

W.  Tait  - 

Moffat. 

Morua 

1.872 

5 

10     „ 

D.  Pateraou     - 

West  Morton  Street,  Thornhill. 

Hnswald  • 

475 

5 

3  Mar. 

Rev.  A.  Angu» 

Mouswald,  Ruthwell,  Dumfriesshire. 

£e&(iQiit 

923 

5 

3  Apr. 

J.  Alexander  - 

2,  West  Morton  Street,  Thornhill. 

oC.  Mmigo  •       •        . 

766 
567 

5 
5 

24  Mar. 
12  Apr. 

J.  Kerss  - 
W.&J.McClure 

Hope  Cottage,   Ruthwell,  Dumfries - 

sliire. 
Clydesdale  Bank,  Lockerbie. 

fc»qiili4r     (incladtng 
BanFfa). 

2,933 

7 

14     ,. 

D.  Pat^Ji-son     - 

Thomhill. 

Imwald     • 

741 

5 

22  Mar. 

Craig  and  Ced- 
des 

8,  English  Street,  Dumfries. 

tortlionr^ld 

779 

5 

521     ,, 

Wilson  and 

Dumfries. 

ttedtryarUi 

403 

0 

31     „      . 

WaUon 
W,&J.McClttW 

Clydeetiale  Bank,  Lockerbie 
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PARISHES  AND  BUROHS  IN  EACH  COUNTY  OF 


Parish  or  Burgh. 

Popu- 
lation 

in 
1901. 

No.ofMemberB 
of  School  Board 

Date  of 

First 

Election 

of  School 

Board. 

Clerk. 

Postal  Addnws. 

Dumfries— eonf. 
Tynron 

394 

5 

1873. 
8  Apr. 

J.  Laurie 

Tynron,  Thomhill. 

Wamphray 

396 

5 

8     » 

D.  McJerrow  - 

Lockerbie 

Westcrkirk 

415 

5 

28  Mar. 

R.  McGeorge  - 

Langholm. 

[30.]  EDINBURGH. 

488,061 

Borthwick  - 

1,237 

7 

14  Apr. 

K.  Stoddait    - 

Gorebridge,  Mid-Lothian. 

Carrington  - 
Cockpen 

460 
3,720 

5 

7 

5     » 
19     „ 

R.  B.  Brunton 
D.  B.  Tod 

Schoolhouse,  Carrington,  Grorebridgi 

Mid-Lothian. 
Bonnyrigg,  Lasswade. 

Colinton 

5,499 

7 

5     „ 

A.  Shankie     - 

Colinton,  Mid-Lothian. 

Corstorphine 
tCramond   - 

2,725 
3,041 

5* 

7 

18     „ 
18  Mar; 

J.  E.  Cowan    - 
R.  C.  Bell 

Manse    Road,    Corstorphine,    Hk 

Lothian. 
13,  Hill  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Cranston     • 

846 

5 

5  Apr. 

T.  Hanton 

White  Uai-t  Street,  Dalkeith. 

Crichton 

810 

5 

4     „ 

J.  Siinp»on 

Pathhead,  Ford,  Dalkeith. 

CuiTie 

2,513 

7 

4     „ 

M.  W.  Scott   - 

Cunie,  Mid-Lothian. 

Dalkeith  (Town)     - 

6,753 

7 

15  Mar. 

T.  Sturrock     - 

66,  High  Street,  Dalkeith. 

Dalkeith  (Landward)  • 

:;:Dudding8ton    (Land- 
ward). 
i^Edinburgh  (City)    - 

Fala  and  Soutra 

Glencorse    -        - 

544 

317,145 

319 

1,347 

5 

15 
5 
5 

19  Apr. 

29  Mar. 
15  Sept-t 
5  Apr. 

C.  B.  Hutchison 

G.W.  Alexander, 

M.A. 
J.  Duncan 

C.  11.  Jones    - 

EsUtos  Office,  Dalkeith  Park,  Dal 
keith. 

Castle  Terrace,  Edinburgh. 

The  Schoolhouse,  Fala,  Blackshiek 

Mid-Lothian. 
Penicuik. 

Ueriot 

417 

5 

17     „ 

W.  >Veir 

Heriot,  Mid -Lothian. 

Inveresk  (Landward)  • 

2,939 

7 

•28  Mar. 

J.  Robertson  - 

17,  Bridge  Street,  Musselburgh. 

Kirknewton  and  East 

Calder. 
Lasswade    - 

3,221 
9,708 

•7 
7 

19  June 
5  Apr. 

J.   Drnmmond 
C.  K.  Bro>vn   - 

Mid-Calder. 

Eliza  Bank,  Loanliead,  Mid-Lothian. 

Leitu  (Burgh)    • 

77,439 

13 

9     „ 

R.  Hardie 

8,  Links  Place,  Leith. 

:;:Leith  (landward)     - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

:|:LibertoTi    - 

7,159 

7 

4      „ 

T.  J.  Cochmne 

2,  Abercromby  Place,  Edinbui^b* 

JlidCalder  - 

3,132 

7 

26     „ 

J.   Dinimniond 

Mid'Calder. 

>1u8SELDURG  u  (Burgh) 

11,711 

7 

15  Mar. 

J.  Richardson  - 

183,  High  Street,  Musselburgh. 

JJcwbattle  • 

3,754 

7 

15  Apr. 

A.  Spark 

Crawlees      Cottage,     Newbattle, 
Dalkeith, 

*  Seven  members  at  and  after  the  triennial  election  of  1909.  , 

+  Date  of  nomination  by  Board  of  Education,  no  election  having  taken  place.    Date  originally  fixed 
10th  April. 

t  By  Ord^r  of  Uie  BeoreUry  for  Scotland,  dated  12th  May,  1902,  ntider  g  51  of  the  Local  Govanmuol 

(Sootuinail  A6i,  1889,  and  1 46  of  the  Local   Government  (Scotland)  Act,  1894,  the  School  Board  diiw 

of  Edipbjmh  was  extended   to  include  the  whole  of  the  School  Board  districts  of  Duddingitoifc 

iobellQ  (Bnish)  and  Leith  (Landward),  and  the  pafts  bf  the  Uri^h^s  of  CrUmbtid  and  Liberta 

.A^Ail  ^k  lUtk  ritxr  n§  RdlnMiT>t»h  nnilAi*  fltof  Hivlav 
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Parish  or  Borgfa. 

Popu- 
lation 

in 
1901. 

No.ofMemben 
of  School  Board 

Date  of 

First 

Election 

of  School 

Board. 

Clerk. 

Postal  Address. 

EDlNBUBGH~e(mf. 

1873, 

kwUva 

1,028 

5 

22  Mar. 

W.  M.  Mowat 

Alpha  Cottage,  Millerhill;  Dalkeith. 

'itBieiiik     • 

6,097 

7 

29     „ 

C.  H.  Jones    - 

Penicuik. 

foKOBKfOJO  (Burgh) 

- 

— 

— 

bitiio-      ... 

1,946 

5 

14  Mar. 

J.  Anderson    - 

42,  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh. 

loKhill      . 

3,514 

7 

10  May 

R.  Stoddart     - 

Crorebridge,  Mid-Lothian. 

Idw  .      .       - 

1,560 

7 

9     „ 

P.  J.  Carrnthers 

Meadowbank,  Stow,  Mid- Lothian. 

'erapie 

385 

5 

10     „ 

J.  Low     - 

Temple,  Gorebridge,  Mid-Lothian. 

rest  Gslder 

8,092 

7 

3  Apr. 

J.  T.  Mungle  - 

West  Calder,  Mid-Lothian. 

[21.]    KTjOIN  or 
MORAY. 

44^9 

*               ■ 

Uvea.       . 

1,025 

20  Mar. 

C.G.Mackenzie 

National  Bank  Buildings,  Forres. 

Hlk.      . 

1,801 

5 

1 

14  Apr. 

C.Gray  - 

Fochabers. 

Kniie- 

356 

5 

19     „ 

J.  Wink  .        - 

Elgin. 

Dbnidale    • 

.^229 

7 

25  Mar. 

R.  C.  Lobban  - 

Can-  Bridge,  Inverness-shire. 

DaUas 

738 

5 

1 

21  Apr. 

C.G.  Mackenzie 

High  Street,  Forres. 

Dtahue 

4,380 

7 

22     „ 

J.  H.  Glennie  - 

Lossiemouth,  Morayshire. 

DbAis 

4,065 

7 

9     „ 

J.  S.  George    - 

Hopeman,  Elginshire. 

l)yke. 

1,049 

5 

29  Mar. 

C.  G.  Mackenzie 

High  Street,  Forres. 

BdinkiDie 
Klgih  (BUTI 

?h)    - 

869 

8,407 

i 
5 

9 

26  Apr. 
18  Mar. 

C.  G.  Mackenzie 
and  W.  Grant 
K.  D.  Jameson 

High  Street,  Forres. 
Bank  House,  Elgin.- 

D^  (Laodirard) 

3,153 

5 

14  Apr. 

H.  Stewait 

Royal  Bank  Buildings,  Elgin. 

^OBSs  (Bnigh) . 

4,313 

1 
7 

28  Mar. 

C.  G.  Mackenzie 

High  Street,  Forres. 

Corves  (Landward) 
Onlott 

928 
929 

5 
5 

29  Apr. 
3  May 

C.  G.  Mackenzie 

and  W.  Grant. 

C.  G.  Mackenzie 

High  Street,  Forres. 
High  Street,  Forres. 

Enoekando 

1,756 

« 

15  Apr. 

H.  Stewart 

Royal  Bank  Buildings,  Elgin. 

levSpynift 

661 

5 

17     „ 

R.  B.  Cordon  - 

Elgin. 

Uffiffd 
Mes 

934 
2,361 

5 
5 

12     „ 
15     „ 

C.  G.  Mackenzie 

and  W.  Grant 

R.  Cruickshank 

High  Street,  Forres.. 
Rothes,  Morayshire. 

St  Andrews  Lhanbryd 

1,209 

5 

1      „ 

H.  Stewart 

Royal  Bank  Buildings,  Elgin. 

peymonth  - 

1,359 

5 

21     „ 

W.  S.  Murdoch 

Garmouth,  Morayshire. 

Frqiiliart 

. 

977 

5 

6  May 

H.  Stewart     - 

Royal  Bank  Buildings,  Elgin. 

)0613. 


*  See  t  footnote  on  previous  page, 
t  Cranloch  Combination.— fT.  taw,  87,  Bi^h  Street,  Elgin, 
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PABI8HES  AND  BURGHS  IN  EACH  OOUNXT  OF 


Paiish  or  Burgh. 

* 

Popu- 
lation 

in 
190L 

No.ofMemben 
of  Sohool  Board 

Date  of 

First 

Election 

of  School 

Board. 

aerk. 

Poetal  AddreaB. 

[69.]    FIFE. 

218^40 

1873. 

Ahdie .       -       -       - 

664 

5 

15  Mar. 

A.  L.  Milne    - 

Glenbumie,  Newburgh,  Fife, 

Aberdour    - 

1,997 

5 

18  Apr. 

J.  Russell 

05,  Hanover  Street,  ^iubnrgh. 

Anstruther  Easter 
Anstruther  Wester 

1,190 
558 

5 
5 

8     „ 
17  Mar. 

A.  C.  Mackin- 
tosh. 
D.  Cook  - 

Anstruther. 
Anstmther. 

Auchterderran    - 

3,068 

7 

28     „ 

R.  Small  - 

Lochgelly,  Fifeshire. 

A.uchtennuchty  - 
Auchtertool 

1,884 
742 

7 
5 

15  Apr. 
•21     „ 

W.  Oliphant  - 
M.  Nicol  - 

Bank  of   Scotland,  AnchtermacUt 

Fife. 
Kirk  Wynd,  Kirkcaldy. 

Ballingry    • 

1,218 

5 

12    „ 

J.  Henderson  - 

Lochcraig,  Lochgelly,  Fifeshire. 

Balmerino  - 

576 

5 

24  Mar. 

W.  Scott 

Gauldry,  Dundee. 

Beath- 

15,812 

9 

7  Apr. 

J.  Ross    - 

147,  High  Street,  Dunfermline. 

BURNTISLAND  (Burgh) 

4,846 

7 

29  Mar. 

T.  A.  Wallace 

Burntisland. 

Burntisland       (Land- 
ward). 
Cameron 

753 
538 

5 
5 

15  Apr. 
4     „ 

T.  A.  Wallace 
W.  Morton 

Burntisland. 
Balcomie,  Crail,  Fife. 

Cambee 
Camock 

852 
1,349 

5 
5 

17  May 
19  Apr. 

J.  Guthrie  and 
C.  H.  Maxwell 
{Joint  Clerks) 
W.  Bald  - 

Anstruther. 

National  Bank,  Dunfermline. 

Ceres 

1,450 

5 

6     » 

J.  Pearson 

Ceres,  Cupar. 

Ck>11essie 

2,161 

5 

26     „ 

J.  L.  Anderson 

Cupar. 

Crail    (including    the 
Jslomd  of  Maf/ypop, 
16). 

Creich         -       • 

1,534 
297 

5 
5 

29  Mar. 
17     „ 

J.  Guthrie 
G.  J.  Leslie     - 

Anstruther. 
Luthrie,  Cupar. 

Culross        (including 

Burgh). 
Cults  -        -        -        . 

1,120 

581 

5 
5 

17  Apr. 
2     „ 

A.  Eraser 
J.  Thorns 

Solicitor,  Dunfermline. 

Lower  Bunzion,  Pitlessie,  Ladybajik 

Cupar  (Burgh)  - 

4,511 

7 

21  Mar. 

J.  L.  Anderson 

Cupar. 

Cupar  (Landward) 

887 

5 

8  Apr. 

W.  D.  Patrick 

County  Buildings,  Cupar. 

Dairsie 

464 

5 

19     „ 

V.  F.  Murray 

U.  F.  C.  Manse,  Dairsie,  Fifeehire. 

Dalgety 

1,133 

5 

10  Mar. 

W.  Burt . 

30,  Queen  Anne  Street*  Dunfermlin 

Dunbog 

323 

5 

22     „ 

J.  Ballingn.ll    - 

Dunbog,  Newburgh,  Fife. 

DUNFERMLINE(Burgh) 

22,039 

9 

20     „ 

D.  Gorrie 

Dunfermline. 

Dunfermline      (Land- 
ward). 
Diinino 

9,658 
359 

7 
5 

1  May 
10  Apr. 

D.  D.  Blair      - 
H.  Waddell    - 

9,  Viewfield  Place,  Dunfermline. 
Stravithie  Mains,  Stravitbie,  Fife, 

SOOTLAin>  HAVING  SEPARATE  SCHOOL  B0ABD8. 
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Ptsrish  or  Bargb. 


Popu- 
lation 

in 
1901. 


as 

>i  o 


Date  of 

First 

Election 

of  School 

Board. 


Clerk. 


Postal  Address. 


Fife — eont, 

DYSART(Blirgh)- 

Die  (incladlng  Burgh 
of  Earlsferry). 

Falkland     - 

P«ny-port-on-Craig    • 

Risk  -        -         -         - 

Fofgan 

Inyerkuthing 

Kemback    - 

Kennoway  .        -        - 

Kettle 

KUcooquhar 

Kiboany 

:£ilieiinj 

Kingfaom     (including 

Borgh). 
Klziglusie  .        .         - 

Ringibanis 

RiKKCALDT  (Burgh)    - 

'Kirkcaldy  and  Dysart 
(Landward) 

Largo  ■       .        -        - 

LBTgovaid  -        -        - 

Ledie .       -        -         - 

Leoefaars 

UtchgeOy    .        -         - 

Iflgie- 

Markineh   - 

If  onimail    .        -         ' 

lf<MHizie      .        .        - 

Newboigh  -        -         - 

NewDorn 


1873. 

15,295 

9 

7  Apr. 

1,142 

5 

18   „ 

2,231 

7 

10   » 

3,445 

1 

15  Mar. 

195 

5 

22  „ 

4,720 

7 

12  Apr. 

3,468 

7 

18   „ 

412 

5 

29  Mar. 

1,505 

5 

22  „ 

1,759 

7 

21   „ 

1,025 

7 

5  Apr. 

502 

5 

24  Mar. 

2,784 

7 

19  Apr. 

2,311 

7 

12  „ 

1,478 

5 

17  Mar. 

652 

5 

22  „ 

22,346 

9 

3  Apr. 
1901. 

1,398 

7 

30  Nov. 
1873. 

1,895 

5 

26  Apr. 

901 

5 

24  May 

3,960 

7 

8  Mar. 

2,499 

5 

12  Apr. 

8,496 

1 

14  „ 

285 

5 

5  Apr. 

6,803 

7 

15  Mar. 

720 

5 

26  Apr. 

138 

5 

28  Mar. 

1,780 

7 

27  „ 

296 

5 

21  Apr. 

D.  Nicholson  - 
H.  M.  Ketchen 

J.  SheriflF 

H.  T.  Baxter  - 

D.    M.    Ding. 

wall. 
J.  Allison 

R.  Baxter 

Rev.  J.  Henry 

T.  M.  William- 
son. 
A.  Angus 

G.  G.  Dawson  - 

D.  M.  RoUo    - 

C.  H.  Maxwell 
J.  Wyllie 

R.  Small  - 
J.  Guthrie 
A.  Beveridge  - 

W.  M.  Dow    - 

R.  Black 
T.  Ireland,  Jun. 
W.  Taylor 
W.  S.  Birrell 
R.  Small- 

D.  M.  RoUo 
W.  Marshall 
J.  L.  Anderson 
J.  Bethune 

J.  Adamson    - 
G.  R.  Dingwall 


St.  Brycedale  Road,  Kirkcaldy. 
Elie,  Fife. 

Falkland,  Fife. 

87,  Commercial  Street,  Dundee. 

Flisk,  Newburgh,  Fife. 

61,  Reform  Street,  Dundee. 

Inverkeithing,  Fife. 

Kemback  Manse,  Cupar. 

Causeway,  Kennoway,   Wlndygates 

Fife. 
Kingskettle,  Fife. 

Colinsburgh,  Fife. 

67,  Crossgate,  Cupar. 

Town  Clerk's  Office,  Austruther. 

Kinghom,  Fife. 

1,  Burgh  Buildings,  Lodigelly,  Fife 

shire. 
Anstruther. 

Kirkcaldy. 
Kirkcaldy. 

Lundin  Links,  Lower  Largo,  Fife. 

Largoward,  St.  Andrews. 

Leslie,  Fife. 

National  Bank  House,  Cupar. 

1,  Burgh  Buildings,  Lochgelly,  Fife- 
shire. 
67,  Crossgate,  Cupar. 

Markinch. 

Cupar. 

The    Schoolhouse,   Moonzie,    Cupar. 

Newburgh,  Fife. 

Commercial  Bank,  Colinsburgh,  Fife. 


•  New  School  Board  District  formed  by  Order  of  the  Secretary  for  Scotland,  dated  9th  October,  1901, 
OBder  I  51  of  the  Local  Government  (Scotland)  Act,  1889,  and  §  46  of  the  Local  Goveniraent  (Scotland) 
Aei,  law,  compriJBes  the  landward  areas  of  the  parishes  of  Kirkcaldy,  Dysart  and  Abbotehall.  Date  of 
fin*  eled^ion  of  Sebool  Board  for  Dysart  (Landward),  «lst  April,  1873,  and  for  Kirkcaldy  (Landward). 
20th  May,  1873. 
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PARISHES  AND  BUROHS  IN  EACH  COUNTY  OF 


Parish  or  Burgh. 

Popu- 
lation 

in 
1901. 

No.  of  Memben 
of  School  Board 

Date  of 

First 

Election 

of  School 

Board. 

Clerk. 

Postal  Address. 

Fife— con^ 

1873. 

Pittenweem 

St.  Andrews  (Burgh) 

1,911 
7,621 

5 

7 

25  Mar. 
29    „ 

A.  C.  Mackin- 
tosh. 
H.  Thomson    - 

Town  Clerk's  Office,  Pittenweem,  Fili 

St.  Andrews. 

St.    Andrews    (Land- 
ward) and  St.  Leo- 
nards. 

St.  Monance 

1,789 
2,007 

5 
5 

14  Apr. 
17  May 

C.  S.  Grace     ■ 

D.  Cook  ■ 

St.  Andrews. 
Anstruther. 

Saline  -       .       -       - 

1,012 

5 

29  Mar. 

J.  Ross    - 

Dunfermline. 

Scoonie 

6,342 

7 

22    „ 

D.  Robb  - 

Leven. 

Springfield  - 

1,512 

5 

26  Apr. 

J.  Beveridge  - 

Brighton  Cottage,  Cupar. 

Strathmiglo 

1,618 

5 

12    „ 

J.  Peggie 

Strathmiglo,  Fifeshire. 

Torrybum  • 

1,130 

6 

26    „ 

W.  Bald  -       . 

National  Bank,  Dunfermline. 

Talliallan    - 

1,862 

5 

10    „ 

J.  Simpson 

High  Street,  Kincardine,  Fifeishire. 

Wemyss 

15,031 

9 

15  Mar. 

A.  W.  Taylor  - 

East  Wemyss,  Fife. 

[60.]    FORFAR.- 

mfi82 

• 

Aberlemno  - 

804 

5 

24  Mar. 

J.  S.  Gordon    • 

The  Cross,  Forfar. 

Airlie  -        .        -        - 

698 

5 

3  Apr. 

J.  Davidson     • 

Kirriemuir. 

Arbirlot 

ARBROATH  (BuTgh)      - 

800 
22,398 

5 
9 

14    ,. 
28  Mar. 

W.     K.     Mac- 

donald. 
W.    Alexander 

Town  Clerk's  Office,  Arbrt>ath. 
62,  High  Street,  Arbroath. 

Arbroath  and  St.   Vi- 

geans  (Ijandward). 
Auchterhouse 

2,279 
547 

7 
5 

24    „ 
19  Apr. 

N.  McBain 
A.  Jamieson    - 

Arbroath. 

Pitnappie,  Newtyle,  Meigle. 

Barry  -        -        -        - 
Brechin  (Bargh) 

4,652 
8,941 

7 

7 

12    „ 
22  Mar. 

D.  Kidd  - 
J.  Craig  - 

Rowan  Cottage,  Carnoustie^  Forfar- 
shire.                                     * 
Swan  Street,  Brechin. 

Brechin  (Landward)   - 

1,503 

5 

7  Apr. 

A.  Philip 

11,  Panmure  Street,  Brechin. 

•Broughty     Ferry 

(Town). 
Careston 

10,484 
221 

7 
5 

21  Mar. 
9  May 

E.  Cowan 
J.  Craig  ■ 

Royal  Bank  Buildings,  High  Streeli 

Dundee. 
Swan  Street,  Brechin. 

Carmyllie    - 

1,063 

5 

16  Apr. 

J.  Mackintosh 

107,  High  Street,  Arbroath. 

Cortachy  and  Clova    - 

569 

5 

29  Mar. 

J.  Edwards     - 

Bearfauld,  Cortachy,  Kirriemuir. 

Craig  -        -        -        - 

2,019 

.7 

5  Apr. 

D.  C.  Wills     . 

MontroFO. 

Dun     -        -        -        . 

5-2G 

5 

29  Mar. 

A.  Middleton  - 

186,  High  Street.  Montrose. 

Dundee  (Burgh) 

161,173 

15 

19    „ 

J.  E.  Williams 

School  Board  Offices,  Dundee.          J 

Dundee  (Landward)    • 

667 

5 

28    „ 

J.  G.  Shiell     - 

5,  Bank  Slreet,  Dundee.                    j 

Dunnichen  - 

1,132 

5 

5  Apr. 

J.  Young 

Letham,  Forfar; 

•  School  Board  area  extended  as  from  15th  May,  1908,  by  Order  of  the  Department  dated  19tl 
September,  1907,  under  §  30  of  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1878,  to  include  the  district  annexed  to  tlfl 
Burgh  iu  1899,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Burgh  Police  (ScotUnd)  Act,  1892, 
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F^rv^A  nn  f%4 

1^      »Ma 

E&  T  A^^  v>      iriw 

PaiiBh  or  Burgh. 

1 

1 

'    Popu- 
lation 

>      • 

in 
1901. 

No.  of  Members 
of  Sohool  Board 

Date  of 

First 

Election 

of  School 

Board. 

Clerk. 

Postal  Address. 

F0BFAR—<OtU. 

1873. 

Ettrie  and  Nevay 

474 

1 

5 

12  Apr. 

J.  Butter 

Kirkhill,  Meigle,  Pert.hshire. 

EdieU 

822 

5 

21  Mar. 

T.  Adam 

Inglis  Memorial  Hall,  Edzell,  Brechin. 

FanieU 

536 

5 

3  May 

C.  M.  Denholm 

Forebank  House,  Brechin. 

FcfB     -           -            -             - 

!         322 

5 

15  Mar. 

A.  Brown 

Farmerton,  Fern,  Brechin. 

FoKFAB  (Burgh) 

11.397 

9 

18    „ 

A.  Hay   - 

Forfar.                         / 

Forbr  (Landward) 

1,482 

5 

19  Apr. 

D.  Macintosh  - 

Town  House,  Forfar. 

Fowlifi  Easter 

254 

5 

3  May 

G.  Colston 

Fowlis  Easter,  Lochee,  Dundee. 

Fliockheim 

1,292 

5 

11  Apr. 

A.  Oliver 

Brothock  Bank  House,  Arbroath. 

Glaaus        ... 
Glemda 

1,351 
669 

5 
5 

3    „ 

12    „ 

J.  A.  Fisher    - 
A.  Rohertson  • 

Royal   Bank   of    Scotland,   Glamie, 

Forfarshire. 
Holmiry,  Glenisla,  Alyth,  Perthshire. 

Gathrie 

264 

5 

10  Mar. 

J.  Smith  - 

Schoolhouse,  Guthrie,  Forfarshire. 

bvenrity  .        -         - 

823 

5 

17  Apr. 

W.  Gordon      ■ 

52,  East  High  Street,  Forfar. 

hrerkeilor 

1,096 

5 

15    „ 

A.  Inglis- 

Inverkeilor,  Arbroath. 

letyns 

704 

5 

12    , 

R.  Watson      - 

Coupar  Angus. 

Kingoldniin 

355 

5 

8    „ 

Rev.  J.  C.  Jack 

The  Manse,  Kingoldrum,  Kirriemuir. 

KhmeU       -        .         . 

574 

5 

7    „ 

A.  Oliver 

Brothock  Bank  House,  Arbroath. 

Kumetdes  - 

Kirkden     • 

KiniemYur  (inelnding 

Town). 
LeUmotandNavar.  See 

323 

500 

5,902 

Navar 

5 
5 
7 
and 

27  Mar. 
2  Apr. 

LetAnot 

J.  A.  Fisher    - 
R.  Reid  - 
J.  WUkie 

Royal   Bank   of    Scotland,  Glamis, 

Forfarshire. 
North  of  Scotland  Bank,  Priockheim, 

Forfarshire. 
Bank  Street,  Kirriemuir. 

Lift,  Benvie  and  Inver- 

• 

1,834 

5 

19  Mar. 

T.  H.  B.  Rone 

13,  Albert  Square,  Dundee. 

gowne. 
Irfnirathcn  - 

559 

5 

11    » 

G.  Milne 

Middle  Coull,  Kirriemuir. 

LoeUee 
LosiePeri- 

326 
982 

5 
5 

19  Apr. 

J.  Crowe 

A.  Middleton  - 

Parish  Council  Chambers,  Tarfside 

Brechin. 
186,  High  Street,  Montrose. 

fjn*H^               ... 

302 

5 

15  July 

A.  Wilson 

Lunan,  Arbroath. 

Uudie 

ifaoB  and  Strathmar- 

268 
3,648 

5 

7 

3  May 
5  Apr. 

A.  D.  0.  Mac- 
Kinnon. 
W.  L.  Moncur 

Dryburgh,  Lochee,  Dundee. 
26,  Castle  Street,  Dundee. 

tine, 
ilsryton 

278 

5 

10  Mar. 

C.  M.  Denholm 

Forebank  House,  Brechin. 

ienmnir 

704 

• 

5 

22    „ 

A.  Philip 

11,  Panmure  Street,  Brechin. 

ioBifieth     (ezdadinK 
Brooi^ty  Ferry). 

2,978 

7 

5  Apr. 

D.  Gowans 

Monifieth,  Dundee. 
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PARISHES  AND  BVROBS  IN  ISACH  COXiVtt  o¥ 


Parish  or  Burgh. 

Popu- 
lation 
in 
1901. 

No.  of  Members 
of  School  Board 

Date  of 

First 

Election 

of  School 

Board. 

Clerk. 

Postal  Address. 

FORFAB— COftJ. 

1873. 

Monikie 

1,299 

5 

17  Apr. 

B.  Steven 

7,  Ward  Boad,  Dundee. 

Montrose  (Burgh)    - 

12,427 

9 

15  Mar. 

W.  Boss  . 

10,  Castle  Street,  Montrose. 

Montrose  (Landward) 

1,600 

5 

3  Apr. 

W.  C.  Walls    ■ 

High  Street,  Montrose. 

Murroes 

1,041 

5 

10    „ 

1 

H.  A.  Forsyth 

Schoolhouse,  Murroes,  Dundee. 

1 
Navar  and  Letlinot    - 

23B 

5 

19  Mar. 

W.  Paterson    - 

Schoolhouse,  Lethnot,  Brechin. 

Newtyle 

■               *•              " 

818 

5 

19  Apr. 

J.  Keay,  Jun. 

Newtyle,  Forfarshire. 

Oathlaw 

365 

5 

15  May 

1 

A.  Hay    - 

Forfar. 

Panbride     • 
Besoobie 

1,885 
594 

5 
5 

28  Feb. 
24  Mar.    ^ 

D.  0.  Young  - 
J.  S.  Gordon   - 

Sbruau  Brae,  Green  Lane,  Carnoustie 

Forfarnhire. 
The  Cross,  Forfar. 

Buthven     • 
Stracathro  • 

169 
430 

5 
5 

29    „ 

14  Apr.     i 

1 

Rev.     J.     G. 
McPherson. 
J.  R.  Thorn     ■  ' 

The  Manse,  Buthven,  Meigle. 
Wester  ton,  Stracathro,  Biiechin. 

Tannadico  • 

1,106 

5 

24    „ 

A.  MacHardy 

rown  Chamberlain's  Office,  Forfar. 

Tealing 

* 

615 

5 

29  Mar.     1 

P.  M.  McKenzie 

School-house,  Tealing,  Dundee. 

[26.]  HADDINGTON. 

38,666 

Aberlady    - 
Athelstaneford  - 

950 
635 

5 
6 

19  Apr. 
22  Mar. 

A.  Brook 

A.  Hendrie     - 

Chambers,  Bank  of  Scotland,  Had 

din^ton. 
Haddington. 

Bolton 

298 

5 

22    „ 

J.  C.  Lusk 

Bolton,  Haddington. 

Dirleton 

1,810 

5 

1  Apr. 

A.  D.  Wallace 

North  Berwick. 

Dunbar  (Burgh) 

3,581 

7 

13  Mar. 

B.  White 

Dunbar. 

Dunbar  (Landman!)    - 

1,450 

5 

15  Apr. 

J.  D.  Brooke  - 

Dunbar. 

Garvald 

628 

5 

19    „ 

1 
J.  Boucher 

Garvald,  Prestonkirk. 

Gladsmuir  - 

Haddington  (Burgh) 

Haddington       (Land- 
ward). 
Uumbie 

1,481 
3,993 

1,133 

720 

5 

7 

7 
5 

29  Mar. 
15  Mar.  • 

15  Sept.* 

W.  H.  Ferme  - 

T.  W.  Todrick 

]     (Clerk  to  com- 

\    hined  Board  of 

Haddingtotif 

B:  and  L.) 

J.  Bichardson 

W.  Guthrie     - 

Haddington. 

V  Haddington. 

Haddington. 

Humbie,  Upper  Keith,  East  LotJiiaii 

Innerwick  - 

782 

6 

12  Apr. 

P.  Purdie 

Innerwick,  East  Lothian. 

Morham 

201 

5 

17    „ 

W.  Graham     - 

1 

Schoolhouse,  Morham,  Haddington. 

*  Date  of  nomination  by  Board  of  Education,  no  election  having  taken  place.    Date  Miginally  6x« 
26th  April 
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Pariah  or  Burgh. 

Popu- 
lation 

in 
IdOl. 

i 

25^ 

Date  of 

First 

Election 

of  School 

Board. 

Clerk. 

Postal  Address. 

Haddington — cont. 

1873. 

Korth    Berwick     (in- 
cluding Burgh). 
(MiaiDstocks      - 

Qnniston     • 

3,649 

429 

1,190 

7 
5 
5 

12  Apr. 
29  Mar. 
10  June 

A.  D.  WaUace 
A.  Grainger    - 
P.  Cossar 

East  Road,  North  Berwick. 

Oldhamstocks,     Gockhumspath, 

Berwickshire. 
Pencaitland,  Haddingtonshire. 

Pencaitland 

1,112 

5 

29  Mar. 

P.  Coasar 

Pencaitland,  Haddingtonshire. 

Pr^tonkirk 

1,673 

5 

5  Apr. 

A.  E.  Wright - 

National  Bank,  Prestonkirk. 

Ptwtonpans 

3,382 

11    » 

R.  H.  Hunter  - 

Pi^estonpans,  Haddingtonshire. 

Saltern 

• 

SimU  .... 

431 
423 

5 
5 

7  June 
19  Apr. 

D.  Logan 
R  Grieve 

West  Salton,  Pencaitland,  Hadding- 
tonshire. 
Spott,  Dunhar. 

SUntoD 

511 

5 

25  Mar. 

J.  Brown 

Stenton,  Prestonkirk. 

Thuent 

6,117 

7 

3  Apr. 

J.  Richardson  - 

Musselhurgh. 

Wliitekirk  and    Tyn- 

inghame. 
Wldttinghame    - 

Yester 

835 
521 
730 

5 
5 
5 

15  Mar. 
12  Apr. 
21    „ 

G.  Ferguson    - 
J.  Hunter 
P.  B.  Swinton 

Tyninghame,  Prestonkirk* 

Schoolhouse,  Whittinghame,  Preston- 
kirk. 
Gifford,  Haddington. 

[37.]  mVERNF-SS. 

90,075 

Almiethy    and    Kin- 

eaidine. 
AWe  -       -        -        - 

Aidemer    ... 

1,279 

5 

16  Apr. 

J.  Grant 

Royal  Bank,  Grantown. 

515 
1,594 

5 
5 

3    „ 
25  Mar. 

J.  MacBean    - 
H.  T.  Donaldson 

Alvie  Parish  Office,  Kincraig,  Invef- 

neaa-shire. 
Nairn. 

Arinlg  and  Moidart  - 

1,079 

5 

•1895. 
21  Mar. 

A.  Gihfion 

Arisaig,  R.S.O.,  Inverness-shire. 

Bam         -        .        - 
Boleddneand  Abertarfl* 
Bneadale    ... 

2,546 
1,766 

• 

872 

5 

7 
5 

1873. 
18  Mar. 

22  Apr. 

25    „ 

A.  McElfrish  - 
W.W.Jack    . 
J.  T.  Mackenzie 

Procurator   Fiscal's   Office,    Loch 

maddy. 
Bank   of   Scotland,  Fort   Augustus, 

Inverness-shire. 
Dunvegan,  Skye. 

Croy    and     Dalcross 

1,149 

5 

7    „ 

H.  Eraser 

26,  Bank  Street,  Invemessi 

DftTiot  and  Dunlichty 

999 

5 

22  Mar. 

J.  S.  Fraser    - 

Queensgate  Cliambers,  Inverness* 

Dans  -       -        -        - 

835 

5 

19    „ 

T.  Eraser 

Errogiet.  Inverness* 

MirMtsA    - 

3,367 

7 

18  Apr. 

J.  T.  Mackenzie 

Dunvegan,  Skye. 

Dutlull  and     Rothie- 

mnrehu^ 
Gle&elg 

1,995 
1,475 

5 
5 

23    „ 
6  May 

J.  Grant  • 
J.  Macrae 

Royal  Bank,  Grantown. 
ICnoydart,  Mallaig,  Inverness-f^lmo. 

Glengarry   - 

722 

5 

14  Mar. 

J.  J.  Gold 

Invergarry,  Invemefes-bhiie. 

*  Date  is  regulated  by  that  for  Ardnamurchan,  viz.,  18th  June. 
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PARISHES  ANi)  BUltGHS  IN  EAClU  OOUMtlT  Ol' 


Parish  or  Burgh. 

Popu- 
lation 

in 
1901. 

No.ofMembera 
of  School  Board 

Date  of 

First 

Election 

of  School 

Board. 

Clerk. 

Postal  Address. 

1 

IHVEENKSS— COn<, 

1873, 

Harris 

5,271 

7 

13  Mar. 

T.  WUson        - 

Obbe,  Portree. 

Insh     .        -        -        - 

317 

5 

2  Apr. 

D.  MacDonald 

Balcliroick,  Feshie  Bridge,  Kingusn 

Inverness  (Burgh)    - 

21,238 

9 

27  Mar. 

W.  C.  MacBean 

42,  Union  Street,  Inverness. 

Inverness  (Landward) 

5,808 

7 

9  Apr. 

J.  S.  Fraaer     - 

Queensgate  Chambers,  Inverness. 

Kilmallie    - 

3,797 

7 

9    „ 

D.  McLcish    - 

Parade  House,  Fort  William. 

Kilmonivaig 
*Kilmorack 

1,435 
2,007 

5 

7 

2  May 
31  Mar. 

N.  B.  Mackenzie 
J.  McKenzie    - 

British  Linen  Bank  Buildings,  Foi 

William. 
Bank  of  Scotland,  Beauly. 

KUmuir 

948 

5 

14  Apr. 

J.  McKenzie  - 

Uig,  Portree. 

KilUrlity    - 
Kingussie    - 

1,919 
1,895 

7 
7 

14    „ 
4  Mar. 

T.  M.  Cruick- 
sh&nkilnteriin) 
L.  Mackintosh 

Lovat  Estates  Office,  Beauly. 
Kingussie. 

KirkhUl      - 

1,296 

5 

9  Apr. 

S.  Macdonald  • 

Beauly. 

Laggan 

738 

5 

28  Mar. 

F.  Mcintosh  - 

Laggan,  Kingussie. 

Moy  and  Dalarossie    - 

761 

5 

27    „ 

J.  Mackintosh 

Queensgate,  Invemeas. 

North  Uist- 

3,891 

7 

3  Apr. 

li.  F.  Matheson 

Lochmaddy. 

Petty  .... 

1,291 

5 

22  Mar. 

J.  S.  Fraser     - 

Queensgate  Chambers,  Invemtfis. 

Portree 

2,781 

7 

8  Apr. 

K.  Macdonald 

National  Bank,  Portree. 

Sleat    .... 

1,665 

5 

1  May 

R.  Macdonald. 

National  Bank,  Portree. 

Sinall  hies  - 

495 

7 

1  .. 

J.  Campbell    - 

Kildonan,  Eigg,  Oban. 

Snizort 

1,649 

5 

2  Apr. 

R.  Macdonald 

National  Bank,  Portree. 

South  Uist  - 
Stetischoll    - 

5,516 
1,18.1 

7 
5 

19  Mar. 
24  Apr. 

A.  McElfrish  - 
J.  MacKenzie- 

Procurator     Fiscal's    Office,    Lodi 

maddy. 
Estate  Office,  Uig,  Porti-ee. 

Strath- 

2,152 

7 

28  Mar. 

R.  Macdonald 

National  Bank,  Portree. 

Urquhart   and    Glen- 
moriston. 

1,828 

7 

1  Apr. 

W.  Mackintosh 

Drumnadrochit,  Inverness. 

[19.]  KINCARDINE. 

31,537 

Arbuthnott 

698 

5 

5  Apr. 

J.  Andrew 

l^rvie,  Kincardineshire. 

Banchory-Devenick    - 

1,726 

7 

12    „ 

1 
VV.  Littlejohn  -     48a,  Union  Street,  Aberdeen. 

Banchoiy-Teman 

3,449 

7 

5    „ 

J.  Mei-son             High  Street,  Banchory,  Kincaidioa 

1               ci  n  V  v*^ 

Benholm 

1,426 

5 

22  Mar. 

W.  Low  - 

Johnshaven,  Montrose. 

Bervie          (including 
Burgh). 

.  2,52.3 

5 

'20    „ 

1 
J.  Andrew            Bervie,  Kincardineshire. 

1 

*  Struy  Combination.— (/.  McKenaie,  Bank  of  Scotland,  Beauly. 
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Palish  or  Burgh. 


Popu- 
lation 

in 
1901. 


P 

a 


Date  of 

First 

Election 

of  School 

Board. 


Clerk. 


Postal  Address. 


KmcASDiXE—cont. 

HlBaiotUr   (including 
partol  StonehaTen). 
mm 

fcUeicaini 

fcnoesso  and  Rick- 
trton  (united  §   17) 
(indodiDg    part     of 
Skneharen). 
(orioan 

Ptrvock     • 

Ifaaberrie .       -        . 

Cmieff  and  Catterline 

Laoze&oekirk 

Kaiycolter 

Hazykirk 


EtCyns 
ftnehan 

[&J  KINROSS. 
HunsgoDe 
(Ml.      . 

FoBBoway  and  Tullie- 
Sbooss      .       .        . 
OnreD 
Fortaioak  « 

t».]  KIRKCUD- 
BRIGHT. 

Aawoth     • 
fiiloidellan 
*Bil]Bagbie 
Bugnenium 


Buttle 


2,533 

884 

1,390 

5,420 

1,809 

368 

854 

899 

2,011 

951 

1,209 

1,528 

1,228 

626 

7,109 

445 

631 

729 

2,655 

1,822 

827 

39^11 

651 
546 
802 
323 
1,045 
879 


5 
5 
5 

7 


i 
5 
5 
5 
7 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


1873. 
15  Mar. 

19  Apr. 

10  „ 
29  Mar. 

21 
29 
29 
25 
•22 
29 
29 
5  Apr. 
29  Mar. 
19  Apr. 

12  Apr. 

11  „ 

1    » 

18  Mar. 
28 

19  Apr. 


12  Mar. 
27  „  . 
27    „ 

5  May 
22  Mar. 

3    „ 


A.  W.  Kinnear 

G.  Fyfe  - 

J.  Davidson     - 

J.  B.  Cunning- 
ham. 

R.  L.  Crabb  - 
H.  L.  Crabb  - 
S.  A.  Smith  < 
A.  Watt  - 
J.  W.  LawBon  - 
G.  Falconer  - 
J.  Scott 
t).  M.  Walker 
J.  R.  Plndlay  - 
J.  Rust 


J.  Bleloch 
R.  Shorthouse 
J.  Wilson 
W.  K.  Falconer 
J.  Watson 
W.  Glass 


R.  S.  Glover   - 
P.  Gifford 
J.  Dunn  - 
A.  Wylie,  Jun. 
D.  Rogerson    - 
J.  £.  MUligan 


Stonehaven. 

Blairydrine,  Durris,  Drumoak,  Aber- 
deenshire. 

North  of  Scotland  Bank,  Fettercaim, 
Laurencekirk. 

Stonehaven. 


Auchinblae,  Kincardineshire. 

Auchiublae,  Kincardineshire. 

Pitdriohie,  Fordoun. 

Hilton,  Stonehaven. 

Laurencekirk. 

31,  Adelphi,  Aberdeen. 

Marykirk,  Kincardineshire. 

^5,  Union  Street,  Aberdeen. 

Montrose. 

Bowbuts,   Strachan,  Banchory,   Kin 
cardineshire. 

Wellhall,  Dollar,  Clackmannanshire 

Kelty    Bridge,   Blairadam,   Kinross- 
shire. 
Solicitor,  Kinross. 

Kinross. 

MUnathort,  Kinross-shire. 

West  Balgedie,  Kinross. 


Bank  of  Scotland,  Gatehouse,  Kirk- 
cudbrightshire. 
Castle  Douglas. 

Castle  Douglas. 

Galloway     Estate     Office,     Newton 

Stewart. 
Borgue  Village,  Kirkeudbright. 

Town  Hall  Buildings,  Dalbeattie. 


/Kdlaand  Baimagfaie.— Mossdale  Combination.—^.  Galloway,  New  Galloway  Station,  Kirkcudbright' 


Mtre. 
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PABISHSS  AND  BURGHS  IN  EAOH  COU^ti  Of 


Parish  or  Burgh. 

Popu- 
lation 

in 
1901. 

No.of  Members 
of  School  Board 

Date  of 

First 

Election 

of  School 

Board. 

Clerk. 

Postal  Address. 

Kirkcudbright— eofU. 

1873. 

Carsphaim 

Colvend  and  Southwick 

Corsock 

351 

1,171 

460 

5 

0 

5 

21  Mar. 
20    „ 
19  Apr. 

C.  E.  Stewart 

J.   K.    McLel- 

land. 
J.  Ewing 

Carsphairn,    Dairy,     Kirkcudbrigk 

shire. 
The      Schoolhouse,     Colvend,    Di 

beattie. 
Millbrae,  Corsock,  Dalbeattie. 

Crossmichael 

1,231 

5 

8  Mar. 

W.  Gilleflpie   - 

Castle  Douglas. 

Dairy  -        -        -        - 
Girthon 

826 
1,209 

5 
5 

15  Apr. 
13  Mar. 

Rev.  N. 

Buchanan. 
W.  Cairns 

Dairy,  Kirkcudbrightshire. 
Gatehouse,  Kirkcudbrightshire. 

Irougray     - 

701 

5 

5  Apr. 

R.  Adamson    - 

93,  Irish  Street,  Dumfries. 

•Kells 

878 

5 

5    » 

R.  Johnstone  - 

New  Galloway,  Kirkcudbrightshire: 

Kelton 

3,734 

7 

11  Mar. 

J.  Dunn  - 

Castle  Douglas. 

Kirkbean    - 

Kirkcudbright        (in- 
cluding Burgh). 

685 
3,309 

5 
9 

26  Apr. 
28  Mar. 

Rev.     P.     W. 

Mackenzie. 
A.  Cavan 

Kirkbean,  Dumfries. 
Kirkcudbright. 

Kirkgunzeon 

627 

5 

22    „ 

J.  Little  - 

Dalbeattie. 

Kirkmabreck      - 

1,859 

5 

12  Apr. 

R.  Carson 

Newton  Stewart. 

Kirkpatrick-Durham  - 

818 

5 

29  Mar. 

Miss  M.  Bell  • 

Kirkpatrick-Durham,  Dalbeattie. 

Lochrutton 

497 

5 

12  Apr. 

Craig    and 
Geddes 

8,  English  Street,  Dumfries. 

Minnigaff   - 

1,114 

5 

14  May 

R.  Carson 

Newton  Stewart. 

New  Abbey 

957 

5 

15  Mar. 

J.  Henderson  • 

Dumfries. 

Parton 

382 

5 

1  Apr. 

W.Gillespie   - 

Castle  Douglas. 

Rerrick 

1,356 

5 

27  Mar. 

J.Williamson  - 

Kirkcudbright. 

Terregles     - 

454 

5 

12  Apr. 

J.  Johnston     - 

Waterside,  Terregles,  Dumfries. 

Tongland    - 
Troqueer     - 

Twynholm  • 

693 
6,599 

718 

5 

7 

5 

22  Mar. 
29    „ 

5  Apr. 

W.  Nicholson  - 

A.  Dobie  &  R. 

Barbour((/oi9i^ 

Cl<!rk8) 
P.  GiflFord 

Justice  of  Peace  Clerk's  Office,  Kill 

cudbright. 
Maxwelltown,  Dumfries. 

Castle  Douglas. 

Urr     -        -       -        - 

4,736 

7 

28  Feb. 

J.  Little  - 

Dalbeattie. 

[50.]  LANARK. 

1,314,810 

AlRDRiE  (Burgh) 
Avondale    - 

19,842 
5,773 

9 
9 

3  Apr. 
22  May 

G.  B.  Mother- 
well. 
J.  Barrie- 

10,  Bank  Street,  Aiidiie. 
Strathaven,  Lanarkshire. 

Barony      (added      to 

Springbum). 
Biggar 

1,897 

5 

25  Apr. 

A.  Russell 

1 
Howieson  Buildings,  Biggar.           \ 

«  Kells     and      Balmaghie. — Mossdale      Combination.— i2.     GcUlotoay,    New     GaUoway    Si 
KirkeudbrighUhire, 
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Palish  or  Borgh. 

Popu- 
lation 

in 
1901. 

^o  of  Members 
of  School  Board 

Date  of 

First 

Election 

of  School 

Board. 

Clerk. 

Postal  Address. 

LASARK—cani. 

1873. 

Bbatyre 
BtehweU     - 

14,145 
45,905 

9 
9 

8  Mar. 
4  Apr. 

J.  Brown 
K.  Kerr  - 

Kirkland  Place,  High  Blantyre,  Glas- 
gow. 
50,  Cadaow  Street,  Hamilton. 

<Wder      - 

10,474 

7 

4    .. 

J.  Kuril  - 

142,  St.  Vincent  Street,  Glasgow. 

Wohead 
^nboslaDg 
^iNttAethim    - 

6,641 
20,211 

25,878 

7 
9 
9 

10    „ 
10    „ 
10    „ 

J.  Sneddon 
K.  Duncan 
T.  Smith . 

Hei-ald  Buildings,  Brandon  Street, 
Hamilton. 

Bnshyhill  Road,  Cambuslang,  Glas- 
gow. 

Commercial  Bank,  Wishaw. 

Didnlce      • 

8,966 

7 

26  Mar. 

J.  Barr    - 

British  Linen  Co.  Bank,  Carluke. 

Canniehael 
tCunnuinoek 

392 
1,449 

5 
5 

14  Apr. 
13  Mar. 

Rev.  J.  D.  W. 

Giheon 
W.  Fleming    - 

Carmichael    Manse,     Thankerton, 

Lanarkshire. 
Windlaw,  Carmunnock,  Glasgow. 

Caramih   - 

6,837 

7 

25  Apr. 

T.  Smith 

Camwath,  Lanarkshire. 

CustaiiB 

1,893 

5 

5    „ 

G.  H.  Harrison 

Carstairs,  Lanark. 

Qukiion   - 

Gmngton  and  Thank- 

erton. 
&twford    - 

Oswfardjohn 

Culler 

9,889 
314 
715 
694 
392 

7 
6 
5 
5 
6 

7    „ 
12    „ 
21  Mar. 

1»    „ 
31    „ 

G.    B.    Mother- 
well, Jun. 
J.  F.  Shirley  ■ 

E.  Kerr  - 

J.  A.  Benton  - 

J.  Walker       - 

4,  East  High  Street,  Airdrie. 
Commercial  Bank,  Lanark. 

Hawthorne  Cottage,  Abington,  Tian- 

arkshire. 
Crawfordjohn,     Abington,     Tianark- 

shire. 
The  Schoolhouse,  Culter,  Biggar. 

Dalxrf 
Dalael 

4,088 
37,267 

6 
9 

14  Apr. 
16  Mar. 

J.  Anderson    - 
W.  R.  Barbour 

7,     Cathkin     Terrace,    Netherburn, 

Lanarkshire. 
Motherwell. 

Doil^ton 
Doiglas      -        . 

250 
2,123 

6 

7 

29    „ 
12  Apr. 

K.  Mackenzie - 
A.  Hutchison  - 

Dolphinton    House,    Dolphinton, 

Peeblesshire. 
Main  Street,  Douglas,  Lanarkshire. 

« 

Doogias  Water  (School 
DB4rict§i7,partfiof 
Dwlas  and  Carmi- 
ebad,  erected  1898). 

Dim^re     -        -        - 

Eart  Kilbride      - 

1,080 

200 
3,181 

5 

5 

7 

1898. 
12  Nov. 

1873. 
29  Apr. 

4    „ 

R.  MoKinnell  - 

J.  Haddow 
R.  Gibson 

Conunercial  Bank  of  Scotland,  Ltd., 
Douglas,  Lanarkshire. 

Dunsyre,  Carstairs  Junction  R.S.O. 

Lanarkshire. 
104,  West  Regent  Street,  Ghisgow. 

GusQOW  (Buiigh)      - 
Glaarfoid    - 

023,463 
1,321 

16 
6 

25  Mar. 
6  Apr. 

J.  Clark. 
J.  Stewart 

{Deputy.) 
J.  Hunter 

129,  Bath  Street,  Glasgow. 
Ghiflsford,  Strathaven,  Lanarkshire. 

Goran        .       -       - 

208,063 

16 

10    „ 

M.  MacLeod  - 

151,  Bath  Street,  Glasgow. 

Hamilto!!  (Burgh)    - 

20,932 

9 

25  Mar. 

P.  Keith  - 

Hamilton. 

*  Lencie  Con^bination.    See  Kirkintilloch  (Town)  (Dumbarton). 

t  Busby  Combinaticn,  J.  Carsweil,  Overka,  ClarksUm^  Bushy ^  Glasjfow. 
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PARlSSes  Ahft>  BURQHS  IN  EACH  C0UKT7  OF 


Parish  or  Burgh. 

Popu- 
lation 

in 
1901. 

No.  of  Members 
of  School  Board 

Date  of 

First 

Election 

of  School 

Board. 

Clerk. 

Postal  Address. 

Lanark— con/. 

1873. 

Hamilton  (Landward) 

19,440 

9 

18  Apr. 

K.  Kerr  - 

50,  Cadzow  Street,  Hamilton. 

Lanark  (Burgh) 

5,084 

7 

12  Mar. 

J.  F.  Shirley   - 

Lanark. 

Lanark  (Landward)    - 

3,019 

7 

31    „ 

J.  F.  Shirley   - 

Lanark. 

Larkhall 

- 

12,034 

7 

17  Apr. 

W.  Cunningham 

Larkhall,  Lanarkshire. 

Leadhills     • 

912 

5 

25  June 

G.  Menzies 

To^vnfoot,  Leadhilb,  Lauarkshin 

Lesmahagow 

10,954 

7 

12  Apr. 

J.  N.  Gilmore 

Lq^mahagow,  Lanarkshire. 

Libberton    - 
Maryhill     - 

432 
48,130 

5 
11 

19    „ 
22    „ 

Rev.  J.  Picken 
W.  B.  Gemmel 

Manse     of     Libberton,     Canmi 

Lanarkshire. 
208,  West  George  Street,  Gliu^gow. 

New  Monkland  ■ 
OldMonkland    • 

8,194 
53,248 

7 
11 

29  Mar. 
11  Apr. 

G.  B.  Mother- 
well. 
VV.  J.  Andrew 

10,  Bank  Street,  Airdrie. 
Municipal  Buildings,  Coatbridge 

Pettinain    • 

*Rutherglen(incli 
Burgh). 

Shettleston 

uding 

271 
21,011 
22,065 

5 
9 
9 

15    „ 

1885. 
17  Apr. 

1873. 
6  May 

J.  Paterson     - 

A.  «&  A.  Macallan 
(Joint  Clerks.) 

J.  Watson 

Grange  Hall,  Thankerton,   Laim 
shire. 

Rutherglen,  Glasgow. 

24,  St.  Vincent  Place,  Glasfrow. 

Shotts 

10,297 

7 

3  Apr. 

J.  Button 

Shotts,  Lanarkshire. 

Springbnm  (including 

Barony). 
tStonehouse 

11,354 
3,665 

7 
7 

25  Mar. 
8  Api. 

J.  Stewart 
A.  Anderson    • 

4,  Parliamentary  Road,  Glasgow. 
Stonehouse,  Lanarkshire. 

Symington  - 

388 

5 

19    „ 

J.  L.  Spence    - 

Symington,  Biggar. 

Walston 

283 

5 

29    „ 

D.  H.  Ash 

Schoolhouse,  Walston,  Biggar. 

Wandell  and  Lamington 
Wiston  and  Roberton 

362 
412 

5 
5 

28  Mar. 
26    „ 

D.  S.  Melville  - 
J.  Jamieson    • 

Schoolhouse,     Lamington,     Laoai 

shire. 
37,  Scotts  Street,  Annan. 

[12.]  LINLITHGOW. 

66,443 

Abercorn     - 

866 

5 

5  June 

R.  Amos- 

PhUpstoun,  Linlithgowshire. 

BATUQATls  (Town)     - 

6,786 

7 

12  Apr. 

J.  Gardner 

Bathgate. 

Bathgate  (Landward) 

7,218 

7 

1    „ 

W.  CfiBsar 

Bloomfield  House,  Bathgate. 

itBorrowstounness  and 
Carriden. 

Dalmeny     - 

11,473 
4,080 

9 

7 

18  Mar. 
22    , 

R.  J.  Jamieson  & 
A.  S.  Jamieson 
{Joint  Clerks)* 
J.  Gillespie     - 

Bo'ness,  Linlithgowshire. 
The  Bank,  South  Queensferry. 

*  RutherKlea  Burgh  merged  in  Parish,  §  19,  from  <t,nd  after  election  of  1885. 
t  Sandfoid  Combination,  B.  McCowan,  Bank  of  Scotland ,  StrcUhaven,  Lanarkshire, 
t  United  under  §  51  of   Local    Government    (Scotland)  Act,  1889,  and  §  46  of  Local  Governma 
(Scotland)  Act,  1804.    Date  of  first  election  of  Borrowstounness  was  18  Mar.  and  of  CanridenS  Aprit 
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F^rsb  or  Buigfa. 


Popu- 
lation 

in 
1901. 


588 


Date  of 

First 

Election 

of  School 

Board. 


Clerk. 


Postal  Address. 


lEfLiTHCOW — eont. 
kdmncban     - 

IsklKtOD  • 


*IiifiUigow  (induding 
Btagh)    -       . 
ihin^taiie 


hpkkben 


[5.1  NAIRN. 
Aiddaeh    . 

iiUeun    • 


»(Biugh)  • 
(Uodirard) 

l^.]  ORKNEY. 

jCnn  and    Bnmess 
'  liDehdiDg  North  Uo- 

Mkbhay). 
ftoy       .       . 

EneaadRendall 

FMnodSUnnes^ 

Bamy  and  Birsay 


Hoy  and  Giaemsay 

IniWALL  (Birgh)    - 

Crkwll  (Landward) 
UktStOla. 
Wy       .      .        . 

KQrthRonaId<ih&y(part 
ofCraasandBaniesfl) 


681 
3,904 
8,076 
2,764 
3,225 
10,535 
6,835 

772 
1,292 

925 
4,327 
1,405 

23,699 
1,451 

643 

1,084 

1,270 

2,136 

818 

485 

3,711 

811 

718 


7 
7 
5 
5 

7 

7 


5 
5 
5 

7 
5 


5 
7 
5 
5 
7 
5 


1873. 
5     20  Mar. 


6  Jane 
12  Apr. 

4 
15 
29  Mar. 
22 


tf 


>f 


tt 


16  Apr. 
7  May 
2  Apr. 

29  Mar. 

15  Apr. 


10  Oct.  J 

19  Mar. 
9  Apr. 

21  Mar. 
19    „ 

8  Apr. 

22  „ 

7  Mar. 
28    „ 
21    „ 


G.  West,  Juii. 

W.  O.  Grieve 

J.  Knssell 

W.  Forsyth 

J.  U.  Gardner 
{Tnt.) 
R.  C.  Wilson 

D.  J.  Mitchell 


W.  Mardoch    • 

A.  J.  Mackin- 
tosh. 
R.  M.  Lockie  - 

H.  T.  Donald- 
son. 
A.  liobertson  - 


W.  Muir 
[Clerkto  the  com- 
bined Board) 
D.  Sinclair 

A.  Mackay 

W.  Sinclair     - 

T.  Brown 

J.  Sinclair,  Jnn. 

G.  Ritch  - 

J.  Begg  - 

J.  L.  Low 

W.  Muir  - 


East  Broadlaw,Ecclesmachan,  Uphall, 

Linl  ithgowshire. 
Kirkliston,  Linlithgowshire. 

Linlithgow. 

Blackbam,  Bathgate. 

28,  Mid  Street,  Bathgate. 

Cerinia  Place,  Broxburn,  Linlith- 
gowshire. 

Parochial  Board  Office,  Whitburn, 
Linlithgowshire. 

4,  Bridge  Street,  Nairn. 

Auldearn,  Nairn. 

Cawdor  Estate  Office,  Nairn. 

Nairn. 

County  Buildings,  Nairn. 


Teniplehalli  Sanday,  KirkwalL 

Sandhill,  Eday,  Kirkwall. 

Flaws,  Evie,  Kirkwall. 

Finstown,  Kirkwall. 

Huudland,  Birsay,  Stromness,  Ork- 
ney. 
Upper  Breckquoy,  Holm,  Kirkwall. 

Graemsay,  Stromness,  Orkney. 

27,  Bridge  Street,  Kirkwall. 

Castle  Street,  KirkwalL 

Templehall,  Sanday,  KirkwalL 


♦Lmhthffow  Burgh  merged  in  Parish,  under  §  19,  from  and  after  election  of  1900. 
t  School  Boftrds  of  Cross  and  Bumess  (including  North  Ronaldshay)  and  Lady  combined  (§  42)  for 
»Il  school  pnrpoees  under  the  Act. 
t  Date  of  nomination  by  Board  of  Education.    Election,  which  took  place  on  2nd  April,  declared  void 

7  Sheriff. 

{ Disjoined  from  Stronsay  and  Eday  under  §  51  of  Local  Government  (Scotland)  Act,  1889,  and  I  46  of 
wcil  (Government  (Scotland)  Act,  1894, 
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PARISHES  AND  BUBGHS  IN  EACH  COUNTZ  OF 


Parish  or  Burgh. 


Popu- 
lation 
in 
1901. 


5?^ 


Date  of 

First 

Election 

of  School 

Board. 


eierk. 


Postal  Address. 


Orkney— con<. 
Orphir 

Kousay  and  £gilshay  - 

St.  Andrews  &Deeme3s 

Sandwick-  - 

Shapansey  - 

South  Ronaldshay  and 

Burray. 
Stromness  - 

•Stronsay    - 

Walls  and  Flotta 

Westray     and    Papa 
Westray. 

[14.]    PEEBLES. 
Drumelzier  - 

Eddleston    • 

Innerleithen 

Kilbucho,    Broughtou 

and  Glenholm. 
Kirkurd 

Lyne   -        -        -        - 
Manor 


(including 


Newlands 

Peebles 

Burgh). 
Skirling 

Stobo 

Traquair     - 

Tweedsmuir 


West  Linton 

[78.]    PERTH. 
Aberdalgie 

Aberfoyle    - 

Abeniethy  - 


877 

5 

829 

5 

1,479 

5 

939 

5 

769 

5 

2,707 

7 

3,180 

5 

1,184 

5 

1,357 

7 

2^251 

5 

15,034 
194 

5 

635 

5 

3,627 

7 

862 

5 

293 

5 

98 

5 

257 

5 

564 

5 

5,810 

7 

230 

5 

401 

5 

618 

5 

435 

5 

1,110 

5 

1^3,546 
278 

5 

1,016 

5 

1,276 

5 

1873. 

7  Apr. 

8  „ 
16  „ 
19  Mar. 

18  Feb. 
11  Apr. 

7  Mar. 

19  „ 
25  „ 
28    „ 


19  Apr. 
29  Mar. 
29    „ 
22  Apr. 
14  May 

9  Apr. 
29  Mar. 

3  May 
19  Apr. 

13  May 

14  Mar. 
22    „ 

1  Apr. 
3  May 

3  Apr. 

15  „ 
19  Mar. 


W.  Inkster 
J.  G.  Craigie 
W.  P.  Drever 
W.  Smith 
W.  Robertson 
U.  Cromarty 


Quoyclerks,  Orphir,  Kirkwall. 

Wasbister,  Kirkwall. 

Kirkwall. 

Newark,     Sandwick,     Stcomna 

Orkney. 
Balfour,  ICirkwall. 

St.  Maigaret's  Hope,  Orkney. 


J.  A.  S.  Brown  i  Stronmess,  Orkney. 


R.  Miller 

R.  Maloolmson 

T.  Hewisbn     - 


T.  8.  Glover    - 

C.  Gillespie     • 
W.W.  Thomson 
1).  Tudhope    - 
J.  Runciman  • 
W.  Lyon 

W.  Lyon 

W.  Gordon      - 

W.  Lyon- 

D.  S.  Moncrieff 
A.  Jer\ds 

W.  Stobie 

J.  Yellowlees  - 

J.  Sanderson  • 


Condie,     Mac- 
kenzie &  Co. 
W.  Houston    - 

J.  McKinlay  • 


Coweshonse,  Stronsay,  KirkwsU. 
Longhope,  Stronmess,  Orkney. 
Meadowbank,  Westray,  Kirkwall 


Drumelzier,  Biggar. 

Eddleston,  Peeblesshire. 

Bank     of     Scotland,     Innerldti 

Peeblesshire. 
34,  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edbbois) 

Kirkurd,  Dolphinton,  PeebleBsfaii 

Peebles. 

Peebles. 

Solicitor,  Peebles. 

Bank  of  Scotland,  Peebles. 

Skirling,  Biggar. 

The  Schoolhouse,  Stobo,  Peeblesd 

Innerleithen,  Peeblesshire. 

Tweedsmuir,  Biggar. 

West  Linton,  Peeblesshire. 

Perth. 

Quarry  Office,  Aberfoyle,  Perthshi 

Parish  Council  Office,  Newbargli,' 


*  See  §  footnote  on  previous  page. 
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Buish  or  Borgh. 

Popu- 
lation 

in 
1901. 

ji 

600 

Date  of 

First 

Election 

of  School 

Board. 

Clerk. 

1 

Postal  Address. 

PEBTU— COfU. 

1873. 

.Atersyte    - 

2dl 

5 

15  Apr. 

Rev.     W.     L. 

Mllroy 
D.  S.  Kidd      - 

Abemyte  Manse,  Inchture,  Perthshire. 

Aijih  (xDeluding  Town) 

2,943 

7 

•28    „ 

6,  Airlie  Street,  Alyth,  Perthshire. 

Amlree     ... 

366 

5 

27  Mar. 

J.  Fergus»on  - 

Bank  of  Scotland,  Aberfeldy. 

Asddth       . 

916 

5 

7  Apr. 

W.  M.  Jeffray 

Solicitor,  Dnnblane. 

Angask     - 

593 

5 

17    „ 

J.  Melville 

Smiddyhill,  Qlenfarg,  Perthshire. 

Anehteraiderlincluding 
Tofwn) 

3,159 

7 

10    „ 

J.  Hill    - 

Auchterarder. 

'AnehtergaTen    • 

2,018 

5 

8    „ 

P.  Brough 

Bankfoot,  Stanley,  Perthshire. 

Balqnladder 
Benloehy    - 

709 
473 

5 
5 

24    „ 
29  Mar. 

W.  Thomson  - 
J.  B.  MiUer    - 

Bank  of  Scotland,  Callander,  Perth- 
shire. 
Blairgowrie. 

BZsekfoid   - 

1,539 

5 

5  Apr. 

J.  HUl    - 

Auchterarder. 

BbirAUiQl 

1,533 

5 

9    » 

J.  Campbell   - 

Mill  House,  Blair  Athol. 

JBuiigowrie  (indnding 
Town). 

4,282 

7 

15  Mar. 

R.  R.  Black     - 

Bank  Street,  Blairgowrie. 

CftlUnder    - 

1,887 

5 

25  Mar. 

W.  Thomson  - 

Callander,  Perthshire. 

Capsth 

1,005 

5 

10  Apr. 

W.  D.  Brydon 

The  Whiriey,  Dunkeld. 

Gugm       . 

1,411 

5 

25  Mar. 

W.  Duncan     - 

Burrelton,  Coupar  Angus. 

C^iaie 
CoD«e 

561 
440 

5 
5 

28  Apr. 
24  Mar. 

R.    R.     Black 

(int.) 
J.  Fergusson    - 

Blairgowrie. 
Bandirran,  Perth. 

Oomrie 

2,022 

5 

16  Apr. 

A.Maonaughton 

Comne,  Perthshire. 

Gooptr  Angus 

2,468 

7 

29  Mar. 

T.  Saunders     - 

Calton  Street,  Coupar  Angus. 

Crieff  (including  Town) 

5,706 

7 

IMay 

M.  Finlayson  - 

Crieff. 

Dm  •       -        -        - 

Dull   -       -        -        - 

232 
2,269 

5 
5 

15  Mar. 
14  Apr. 

Condie,    Mac- 
kenzie and  Co. 
D.  Macdiarmid 

Perth. 

Bank  of  Scotland,  Aberfeldy. 

Dmbamey  - 
Dnnblane  and  Lecropt 

909 
3,812 

5 

7 

22  Mar. 
21    „ 

J.  Paul    - 

A.  B.  Barty    - 

Murray  Place,  Bridge  of  Earn,  Pcrtli- 
shire. 
Glenacres,  Dunblane. 

Donkeld  and  Dowally 
(Sebool  district  com- 
uiring  Dunkeldand 
bowally). 

Dinming     - 

Enol   -        -        -        - 

1,201 

1,141 
2,070 

5 

5 

7 

1890. 
12  July 

1873. 
26  Mar. 

6    „ 

R.  McGillewie 

W.  Henderson, 

Jun. 
W.  Goodall     - 

Dunkeld. 

Dunning,  Perthshire. 

Union  Bank  of  Scutlanu,  Errol,  Perth- 
shire. 

Stanley  Combination.    T,  Marshall,  Tfie  Store,  Stanley,  Perthshire, 
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PARISHES  Am)  BURGHS  IN  EACH  COtTNTY  OF 


Parish  or  Bargh. 

Popu- 
lation 

in 
1901. 

^1 

Date  of 

First 

Election 

of  School 

Board. 

Clerk. 

Postal  Address. 

Perth — cont. 

1873. 

Findo  Gask 

323 

5 

12  Apr. 

W.  Henderson 

Haughend,  Dunning,  Perthshire. 

Forgandenny 

527 

5 

29  Mar. 

J.  S.  MacKay 

Horselea,  Forgandenny,  Pertfashin 

Forteviot    - 

562 

5 

6  Apr. 

G.  Miller 

Caimie,  Forteviot,  Perth. 

Fortingall   • 

465 

5 

27  Mar. 

C.     W.    Mac- 

dougall 
M.  Finlayson  - 

Union  Bank  House,  Aberfeldy. 

Fowlis  Wester    - 

975 

5 

18    „ 

Crieff. 

Gartmore    • 

683 

5 

5  Apr. 

H.  D.  McUUan 

48,  Barnton  Street,  Stirling. 

Glendevon  - 

147 

5 

26    „ 

W.  N.  liuflflell 

The  Schoolhouse,  Glendevon,  DoQ 
Clackmannanshire. 

Inchtare 

552 

5 

8  Mar. 

L.  Melville 

(11,  Reform  Street,  Dundee. 

Innerwick  (Glenlyon)  - 
Kenmore     - 

312 
1,260 

5 
5 

H    „ 
17  Apr. 

D.  P.  Webster 

(Interim) 
C.  Munro 

School  House,  Linerwick,  Glenlyi 

Aberfeldy. 
Union  Bank  House,  Aberfeldy. 

Killin- 

1,423 

5 

16    „ 

P.  Stewart,  J.  P. 

Killin,  Perthshire. 

Kilmadock  • 

2,705 

7 

28  Mar. 

J.  A.  McLean  - 

Doune,  Perthshire. 

Kilspindie  - 
Kincardine  - 
Kindaven   - 
Kinfauns     - 
Kinloch-Rimnoch 

568 

1,309 

637 

611 

807 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

17    „ 
12  Apr. 

8    » 
5  Mar. 

28  Apr. 

Condle,    Mac- 
kenzie and  Co. 
VV.  H.  Sands  - 

Kev.H.K.lieekie 

Condie,     Mac- 
kenzie and  Co. 
D.  Macdiarmid 

Perth. 

ThomhiU,  Kippen  SUtion,  Stiilb 

shire. 
Kindaven    Manse,    Stanley,  Tet 

shire. 
Perth. 

Rank  of  Scotland,  Aberfeldy. 

Kinnaird     - 
Kinnoull     - 
Kirkmichael 

217 
407 
671 

5 
5 
5 

19  Mar. 
29    „ 
26  Apr. 

Condie,    Mac- 
kenzie and  Co. 
W.J.Wood     - 

J.  Mackenzie  - 

Perth. 

Royal  Bank  Buildings,  KinnonO 

Street,  Perth. 
Kirkmichael,  Blairgowrie. 

Lethendy  and  Kinloch 

351 

5 

19    „ 

J.  Arnott 

Kinloch,  Blairgowrie. 

• 

Little  Dunkeld  - 

1,952 

6 

20  Mar. 

J.  A.  Harrb    - 

Bimam,  Perthshire. 

Logiealmond 

567 

5 

3  Apr. 

J.  Stalker 

Schoolhouse,  Logiealmond,  Perth. 

Logierait     - 

Longforgan 

Maderty 

1,676 

1,886 

443 

5 
5 
5 

5  May 
26  Mar. 
26    „ 

W.     A.     Mac- 
intosh. 
D.  M.  Boyd   - 

M.  Finlayson  - 

Logierait,  Ballinluig,  Perthshire. 

Parish   Council   Office,   LongfoiKi 

Dundee. 
Crieff. 

Meigle 

959 

5 

5  Apr. 

T.  Morrison     - 

Meigle. 

Methven 

1,699 

5 

4  Mar. 

T.  Robertson  - 

Methven,  Perth. 

Moneydie    - 

251 

5 

17    „ 

J.  Gow    - 

Schoolhouse,  Moneydie,  Perth. 

Nf  onzie  vaird  &  Strowan 

518 

5 

5  Apr. 

A.Hill    - 

Monzievaird,  Crieff^ 
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Parish  or  Buigh. 

Popu- 
lation 

in 
1901. 

of  School  Board 

Date  of 

First 

Election 

of  School 

Board. 

Clerk. 

Postal  Address. 

Pmth— con/. 

1873. 

|Wm      .       .        . 

2,350 

5 

26  Apr. 

H.  Mitchell     - 

Pitlochry. 

Ifidart     ■       . 

469 

5 

29  Mar. 

D.  M.  Hall      - 

Muckart,  Dollar,  Clackmannanshire. 

jhm      ■       • 

1,383 

5 

5  Apr. 

M.  Finlaysou  - 

Crieff. 

Iteie- 

513 

5 

5    „ 

J.  B.  Miller     - 

Blairgowrie. 

PnTH(Bargh)    - 

32,873 

9 

5    „ 

P.  Martin 

'  Tay  Street,  Perth. 

Perth,    East     Parish 
(LiDdvard). 
NtofMonteith 

308 
643 

5 
5 

21  May 
5  Apr. 

R.  Matheson   - 
P.  Hay    . 

Bnti,sli  Linen  Bank  House.  Pert!^ 
ClajTuires,  Buck ly vie,  Stirlingshire. 

Bittny     - 

2,462 

7 

12    „ 

J.  B.  Miller     - 

Blairgowrie. 

Shpd 

iLMadoes.        . 
kMartins.       . 

1,439 
183 
336 

850 

5 
5 
5 
5 

5    „ 
29  Mar. 
10    „ 

5  Apr. 

A.  L.  Soiilh    - 

Condie,       Mac- 
kenzie &  Co. 
W.  Goodall      - 

U.  U.  Miller   - 

Cambridge    House,    Stanley,   Perth- 
shire. 
Perth. 

Union     Bank    of    Scotland,    Errol, 

Perthshire. 
69,  George  Street,  Perth. 

DGUBC  -           •             - 

2,362 

5 

5    „ 

B.  Mackenzie  - 

Stormont  House,  Scone,  Perthshire. 

lauMfay   - 

355 

5 

29    „ 

J.  Marshall     - 

Tenandry,  Pitlochry. 

ISUienDore 

1,943 

5 

16    „ 

RJack  - 

Tibbermore,  Perth. 

TnutyGask 

381 

5 

23    „ 

M.  Finlayson  - 

Crieff*. 

Tnmdn   ■ 

351 

5 

29  Mar. 

P.  Buchanan   - 

Callander,  Perthshire. 

lt€(0|. 

406 

5 

24  Apr. 

J.  Fergiisson   - 

Bank  of  Scotland,  Aberfeldy. 

m  RENFREW. 

t9S^92 

•Catheart  -       - 

28,358 

9 

12  Apr. 

G.  J.  Cameron 

104,  West  Regent  Street,  Glasgow. 

^ediain- 

1,075 

5 

25  Mar. 

W.  Browning  - 

Eaglesham,  Glasgow. 

Eistwood   .       . 

18,673 

9 

28  Feb. 

R.  Guy    - 

120,  WestRegent  Street,  Glasgow. 

.fnkiBe     . 

1,519 

5 

IMar. 

R.  &  T.  Russell 

7,  High  Street,  Paisley. 

GoBwtk    .       . 

Ghtoock  (Burgh)    - 

Creenock  East  Parish 
(I*»iward)  (includ- 
n  Pott  Glasgow, 

^LaBdward). 

Gwenock,  West  Pariah 

^lUDdiraid). 

HflOBUmandKiUallan 

6,356 

65,497 

2,273 

7 

11 

5 

20    „ 
5  Apr. 
9  May 

G.  Dunlop 
A.  F.  Niven     - 
G.  Murray 

9,  Kempock  Street,  Gourock,  Renfrew 

shire. 
Municipal  Buildings,  Wallace  Place, 

Greenock. 
2,  Argyle  Street,  Greenock. 

295 
2,041 

5 
5 

8    „ 
22  Mar. 

W.     McClure, 

Jun. 
W.  King 

Mansion  House,  Greenock. 

142,  West  George  Street,  Glasgow. 

10613. 


Busby  Ck)mbination.    See  Carmunnook  (Lanark). 
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PABISHES  AND  BURGHS  IN  EACH  COUNTY  OF 


Parish  or  Boreh. 


Popu- 
lation 

in 
1901. 


i 


8 

21 


I 


Date  of 

First 

Election 

of  School 

Board. 


Renfrew— con<. 
Inchinnan 

Inverkip 

Kilbarchan  - 

Kilmacolm 

Levem 

Lochwinnoch 

*Meams 

Neilston 

?AISLEY  (Burgh 

Paisley  (Landward) 

PortGlasgow  (Burgh) 

Port  Glasgow  (Land- 
ward) united  to  East 
Parish,  Greenock 

Renfrew  (Burgh)     - 

Senfrew  (Landward)  - 
Skelmorlie  - 


[35.1  ROSS  AND 
CROMARTY. 


Alness 

Applecross 

Avoch 

Barvixs 

Camoch 

Contin 


Cromarty 
Burgh). 

Dingwall 
Eurgli). 

Edderton 

Feam  - 
Fodderty 


(including 
(including 


573 

785 

7,226 

4,869 

3,021 

4,402 

3,409 

13,716 

79,363 

17,742 

16,857 


5 
5 

7 
7 
5 
7 
7 
9 
13 
9 
9 


1873. 
12  Apr. 

31  Mar. 

5  Apr. 

5    „ 
29  Mar. 
26  Apr. 

24  Mar. 
3  May 

23  Apr. 
9  May 

25  Mar. 


6,802 

8,340 

See  un 

76,450 

956 
1,615 
1,852 
6,736 


7 
7 
der 


5 
5 
5 

7 


12  Apr. 
10  May 
Ayr. 


235 

5 

516 

5 

1,848 

5 

2,758 

7 

577 

5 

1,701 

5 

1,787 

5 

Clerk. 


J.  C.  Crawford 

G.  Dunlop 

J.    McN.   Por 
teous.        ^ 
J.  C.  Huie 

R.  S.  Stewart 


W.  Logan 
J.  Wright 
Watson  &  Fife 


MacRohertand 

Hutchison. 
J.  B.  Stirling  - 

J.  Hood  - 
J.    H.    Ross 
{^Deputy). 


24  Mar. 
13  May 

7     „ 
26  Mar. 
26  Apr. 
15  Mar. 

12     „ 
9  Apr. 
15  Sept.t 

25  Mar. 
3  Apr. 


T.  Anderson    - 
J.  R.  Parker  ■ 


F.  W.     Mac- 
donald. 

D.  Mackenzie 
{Interim). 

R.    J.    Gillan- 
ders. 

J.  MacDonald  • 

W.  Mackenzie 

G.  Maclennan 

A.  H.  Macken 

zie. 
A.  Ross  - 

D.  Ross     • 

A.  Wallace 

C.  Eraser 


Postal  Address. 


The  Schoolhonse,  Inchinnan,  Renfo 

2,  Church  Place,  Greenock. 

Kilharchan,  Johnstone. 

lioyal    Bank,  Kilmacolm,   Renin 

snire. 
Barrhead,  Glasgow. 

Lochwinnoch,  Renfrewshire. 

Meams,  Glasgow. 

Bank  of  Scotland,  Barrhead,  Glasgi 

6,  St.  James  Place,  Paisley. 

28,  High  Street,  Johnstone. 

Clydesdale   Bank    Buildings,   Po 
Glasgow. 


Board  Room,  Blythswood  Testimoi 
School,  Renfrew. 
1,  Manse  Street,  Renfrew. 


Teaninich,  Alness,  Roes-shire. 

Annat,  Torridon,  Achnasheen,  &< 

Ross-shire. 
Fortroee,  Ross-shire. 

Stomoway. 

Dingwall. 

Achnasonl,  Muir  of  Ord,  Ross-abin 

Cromarty. 

Dingwall. 

Oriel  Cottage,  Edderton,  Ro8s>i^ 

Tullich,  Feam,  Ross-shire. 

West  park      Cottage,      Stratbpefl 
RcKM-shire. 


•  Busby  Combination.    See  Carmunnock  (Lanark). 

t  Date  of  nomination  by  Board  of  Education.    Election,  which  took  place  on  the  2l8t  March,  dedal 
void  by  Sherift 
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Buiab  or  Burgh. 

Popi- 
lation 

in 
1901. 

No.  of  Members 
of  School  Board 

Date  of 

First 

Election 

of  School 

Board. 

Clerk. 

Postal  AddreES. 

{to  AKD  Cbomakty 
^          — ami. 

1873. 

jhrtroee   (included  in 
JtoBemarkie). 

3,797 

9 

20  Mar. 

VV.B.  McRae- 

Poolewe,  Ross-shire. 

knahiel     . 

343 

5 

5  May 

J.  Mackintosh  - 

Femfield,  Nostie,  Kyle, 

Bleaman  - 
Bmuir  East«r  • 

933 
985 

5 

5 

19  Apr. 
27  Mar. 

G.  Maclennan  • 
D.  Chisholm   • 

Achnasonl,  Muir  of  Ord,  Rosa-shire. 
Lone  vine,  Delny,  Ross-shire. 

ateura 
VMSidine 
Bilodi-Lnichart 

1,258 

1,265 

589 

5 
7 
5 

11  Apr. 

8    „ 

G.  8.  M.  Mac- 
kintosh 
J.  M.  Ross      - 

G.  Maclennan 

Dingwall. 

Ardgay. 

Achnasoul,  Mnir  of  Ord,  Ross-shire. 

Batail 

491 

5 

H    „ 

J.  T.  MacRae  - 

Inverinate,  Kyle. 

jlMoekbun  - 

1,504 

5 

2    „ 

D.  Stuart 

Balnakyle,  Manlochy,  Ross-shire. 

tMhabih     - 

1,830 

5 

12    „ 

C.  McRae 

14,  Bank  Street,  Plockton,  Ross-fhire. 

(■ehbrooni  - 

1 

3,207 

9 

22    „ 

D.  S.  Boss 

Ullapool,  Ross-^hire. 

• 

MKtrron 

1,442 

6 

15    „ 

A.  Campbell    - 

Lochcarron,  Ross-shire. 

Lb.    .    . 

4,733 

7 

28  Mar. 

J.  MacDonald  - 

Stomoway. 

StfiCie  Easter 

819 

5 

14  Apr. 

M.  Macrae 

Kildary,  S.O.,  Ross-shire. 

^W  -        -        -        - 

892 

5 

12    „ 

S.  J.  D.  Fraser 

Ballindrum,  Fearn,  Ross-shire. 

lenlk 

tsMnarkie  (including 

Foitraee). 
Wkeen     - 

1,036 
1,465 
3,460 

5 
5 

7 

14  Mar. 

7  Apr. 

26  Mar. 

E.  Scott  - 

J.  Henderson  - 

VV.  George 

Newmills     Cottage,    Resolis,    Inver- 
gorden. 
Fortrose,  Ross-shire. 

High  Street,  Invergorden,  Ross -shire. 

Ihfjeouwjf    (including 
Town). 
km  (including  Burgh) 

12,983 
2,756 

7 
7 

3  Apr. 
10    „ 

W.  J.  Clarke  - 
J.  Munro 

County  Buildings,  Stomoway. 
6,  King  Street,  Tain. 

hrbat 

1,358 

5 

20  May 

H.  Thomson    - 

Portmahomack,  Ross-shire. 

1i9      '        '        '        ' 

4,497 

7 

31  Mar. 

J.  MacDonald  - 

Stomoway. 

Irauhart  and    Logie 
Wealer. 
^iray 

2,102 
2,064 

7 
5 

13     „ 
26  Apr. 

A.  MacDonald 
D.  Maclean     • 

Conon  Bridge,  Ross-shire. 

Fairbura  Muir,  Muir  of  Ord,  Ross 
shire. 

13£]  BOXBURGB. 

48J500 

• 

iMmiB 

973 

5 

5  Apr. 

T.  Kennedy    - 

Ancrom,  Roxburghshire. 

Unle      . 

206 

5 

22  Mar. 

Rev.  J.  Steven 

The  Manse,  Bedmle,  Jedburgh. 

bvdeo      -       - 

660 

5 

20     „ 

son. 
R.  Dunn 

Melrose. 

1 

F2 
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PARISHES  AND  BUROHS  IN  EACH  COUNTT  OF 


Parish  or  Burgh. 

Popu-    • 
lation 

m 
1901. 

Date  of 

First 

Election 

of  School 

Board. 

Clerk. 

Postal  Address. 

KOXBURGH— COMf. 

- 

1873. 

Castleton    • 

1,872 

5 

15  Apr. 

J.  Barrie 

Hawick. 

Cavers 

1,250 

7 

1876. 
22  Apr. 

J.  Conn 

Royal  Bank  Buildings,  Hawick 

Crailing 

501 

5 

1873. 

7  Apr. 

G.  Fargie 

Kelso. 

Eckford       -        - 

707 

5 

24  Mar. 

A.  W.  Main    - 

Kelso. 

Edgerston   - 

262 

5 

11  Apr. 

S.  Bilson 

County  BuildingR,  Jedburgh 

Ednam 

523 

5 

22  Mar. 

D.  Pringle 

Ednam,  Kelso. 

Hawick  (Burgh) 

17,303 

9 

8  Apr. 

J.  Oliver 

Hawick. 

Hawick  (liandward)   - 

1,199 

5 

10     „ 

J.  Barrie - 

77,  High  Street,  Hawick. 

Hobkirk     - 

552 

5 

14     „ 

Miss  M.  Sibbald 

Weens  Cottager,  Bonchester,  Hi 

Hownam     - 

192 

5 

22  Mar. 

J.  Cuthbert     - 

Hownam,  Kelso. 

Jedburgh  (Buigh)    - 

3,136 

7 

27     „ 

J.  McDougall- 

The  Nest,  Jedbui^h, 

Jedbui^h  (Landward) 

1,182 

5 

12  Apr. 

C.  W.  Anderson 

Royal  Bank,  Jedburgh. 

Kelso  -       -       -        - 

4,525 

7 

15  Mar. 

T.  D.  C.  Smith 

66,  Woodmarket,  Kelso. 

LUlififlleaf   - 

592 

5 

12  Apr. 

Rev.  G.  Minto 

Lilliesleaf,  Roxburghshire. 

Linton 

405 

5 

5     „ 

J.  Cook  - 

The  Schoolhouse,  Linton,  Ketaa 

Makerstonn 

337 

5 

17     „ 

J.  Porteous 

Coldstream. 

Maxton 

411 

5 

3      . 

T.  Ijawrie 

St.  Boswells,  Newtown  St  Bosi 

Melrose 

4,707 

• 

7 

12     „ 

T.  T.  Muir      - 

Melrose. 

Minto .        •        .        - 

427 

5 

19     „ 

A.  Haddon 

7,  Tower  Knowe,  Hawick. 

Morebattle  • 
Oxnam 

779 
624 

5 
5 

22  Mar. 
9  Apr. 

H.  Peattie       - 
J.  D.  Little     - 

Hillbank    House,    Bowmoot  S 

Kelso. 
Oxnam,  Jedburgh. 

Roberton     - 

397 

5 

28  Mar. 

J.  Wilson 

Roberton,  Hawick. 

Roxburgh    • 

835 

5 

11     ., 

A.  W.  Main    . 

Kelso. 

St.  Boswells 

940 

5 

22     , 

T.  Tiawrie 

St  Boswells,  Newtown  St.  B«n 

Smailholm  • 

341 

5 

27     „ 

J.  Brown 

Smailholm,  Kelso. 

Southdean  • 

530 

5 

3  May 

G.  A.  Rnmell  - 

* 

Glendouglas,  Jedburgh. 

Spronston   - 

911 

5 

18  Mar. 

H.  Peattie      - 

32,  Woodmarket,  Kelso. 

Teviothead 

419 

5 

22  Apr. 

R.  Purdom 

Hawick. 

Yetholm 

802 

5 

5 

T.  M.  Beveridg< 

B  24,  Woodmarket,  Kelsa 

SCOTLAND    HAVING  SEPARATE  SCHOOL  BOARDS. 
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y^ 


fw^  or  Burgh. 


Popu- 
l&tion 
in 
1901. 


a 


Date  of 

First 

Election 

of  School 

Board. 


Clerk. 


^]  SELKIRK. 


(Lrfuidwatd) 


J    SHETLAND. 
ly        -        .        - 


23^88 
404 

695 

331 

13,615 

354 

399 
5,486 
1,604 

500 

38,166 
686 

1,389 

3,638 

347 

6,519 

2,480 

2,014 
2,396 
2,273 
1,946 
1,995 
2,483 


^]    STIBLING.    \l4i^4S 
ieraocl 

^ln   - 
^      -        - 


,     I^unnaBting, 
,y,    and   Sker 


and    Aith- 

,     Whiteness, 
'Weisdale. 


»  Sandness,  Papa, 


x 


o 


5 


5 
9 


5 


o 

7 
5 
5 


5 


7 
7 
9 
7 

7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 


5 
5 
5 
5 

7 


1873. 
15  Sept.* 

30  Apr. 

10  May 

22  Mar. 

29    „ 

15  Apr. 

22  Mar. 

2  Apr. 

10 


it 


22  Apr. 
15    „ 
28  Mar. 

1  May 
15  Apr. 

23  „ 

26  Mar. 

18  Apr. 

9  May 

9  » 
9  „ 
6    ,, 


21  Apr. 

5    „ 
8  Mar. 
20  Apr. 
10 


i» 


M.  McCall       - 
P.  J.  Carrutbers 
A.  A.  Gardner 
G.  D.  Cramond 
W.  Little 
J.  Macaulay 
C.  Alexander 
J.  Macaulay 
C.  Alexander 


R.  D.  Ganson  - 
C.  R.  Hugbson 
J.  Jarmson 
J.  Hugbson     - 
K.  D.  Ganson  - 
G.  G.  Irvine  - 


C.  A.  A.  Harri- 
son 
P.  Thomson    - 

R.  Inkster 

A.  L.  WiUiam- 

son. 
J.  Georgeson  - 

J.  N.  Barclay  - 


W.  Stevenson  - 
J.  M.  Roy       - 
J.  Henry 
W.  Macpherson 
J.  H.  Wyllie  • 


Postal  Address. 


British  Linen  Co.  Bank,  Hawick. 

Stow,  Midlothian. 

Dundas  Cottage,  Ettrick,  Selkirk. 

Bridge  Street,  Galashiels. 

Galashiels. 

Selkirk. 

Selkirk. 

Selkirk. 

Selkirk. 


Lerwick. 

Firth,  Mossbank,  Lerwick. 

Sandwick,  Lerwick. 

Hubie,  Fetlar,  Lerwick. 

Lerwick. 

Symbister,  Whalsay,  Lerwick. 

Swarthoul,  HUlswick,  Lerwick. 
Garderhouse,  Lerwick. 
Scalloway,  Shetland. 
Millbrae,  Baltasound,  Lerwick. 
Voe  House,  Walls,  Shetland. 
Mid  Yell,  Lerwick. 


2,  Bank  Street,  Falkirk. 

Broomlands,  Balmore,  Torrance, Glas- 
gow. 
Balfron,  Glasgow. 

Stirling  Road,  Drymen,  Glasgow. 

Capieston    House,  Lennox  town, 
GlaFsow. 


h  *i^tm  by  Hoard  of  Education,  no  election  baving  taken  place.     Date  originally  fixed, 

\UrclB. 


tARISBES  AUn  BUhGHS  IN  BACH  COUNTT  OF 


FariBfa  or  Bnigli. 

Popn. 
Ution 

in 
1»1. 

i 

it 

• 

StieUHO— con*. 

Denny         -       -       ■ 

S,268 

•Brymen     • 

1,121 

Dnnipoce     - 

2,050 

tFALKIRK  (Burgli)       ■ 

29,284 

Falkirk  (Landward)   • 

7,270 

Fintry 

314 

Gargunnock 

633 

Grangemontli     (inclu- 
ding     Bothkennar, 
Polmont,  and  partol 
Falkirk). 

Killeara      ■       -       ■ 

17,463 
929 

2e"MM. 

J.  W.  ThomwD 

Poat  Office,  Killearn,  Glasgow. 

Kilsyth  (Town) 

7.471 

7  Apr. 

D.  Stork  - 

Bnmbank  Cottage,  Kilsyth,  Gl«« 

KiUytL  (Landwaid)    - 
Kippen        -       -       - 

a,389 
1,456 

2  May 
20  Mar. 

W.  M.  Lennox 
P.  Hay    - 

Town      Clerk's      Office,            I 
Glasgow. 

Larbert       •       -       - 

11,684 

19  Apr. 

R.  Taylor       - 

46,  Baraton  Place,  Stirling. 

Logie  .... 

4,432 

15  Mar. 

R.  A.  Hill       ■ 

Bridge  of  Allan. 

5,332 

29    „ 

A.  Hunter       - 

St.  Ninian'B         -         ■ 

8,152 

29    „ 

J.  Dobhie 

Port  Street,  Stirling. 

Slam&nnan 

6.286 

10    „ 

J.  C.  Allan      . 

New  Market  Street,  Falkirh 

JStiklino  (Burgli)     ■ 

18,600 

8    „ 

J.  Brown 

10,  Bamton  Street,  Stirling. 

880 

25  Apr. 

J.  Henry 

Balfron,  Glasgow. 

[18.1  SUTHERLAND. 

SIMO 

A«.ynt        .       -       - 

2,388 

5  May 

J.  Gordon        - 

Lochinver,  Lurg. 

Clyne-       -       -       - 

1,724 

21  Mar. 

A.Maclwd      - 

Croicli         -       ■       - 

1,836 

IMay 

D.  Shaw  . 

Bonar  Bridge,  Ardgay. 

Dornoch        (including 

Burgh). 
Durness 

2,704 

17  Apr. 

A.  Innes  - 

Dornoch,  Sntberlandahtiv. 

870 

13  May 

C.  Mackenzie  • 

Dunne,  Durness,  Lairg. 

EddrachiUU        -       - 

1,418 

8    >. 

C.  Cowie 

Scourie,  Lairg. 

Farr    -       -       -        . 

2,557 

25  Apr. 

H.  Gunn 

Baligill,  Melvich,  Thnrso. 

Golspie        .        •         . 

1,665 

5 

20  Mar. 

D.  Peters 

CounM?  Buildings,  Dornoch,  Snti 

*  Pinnioh  Combination.— J'.  Henry,  Balfron,  Glasgow. 

t  School  Board  District  extended  by  Order  of  Deputment,  under  8  30  of  the  Education  (ScotM 
Act,  1878,  to  iuclnde  the  part  of  ihc  parish  of  Falkirk  annexed  to  tLe  Dnrgh  in  terms  of  the  FaIkU 
Bu^li  Extension  Act,  190O. 

t  IncladiDK  Stirling  (Landward),  now  abolished  as  a  separate  school  distriot. 


S(X>TLAND  HAVINQ  SEPARATE  SCHOOL  BOARDS, 


Parish  or  Bni^gh. 


Popn- 

lation 

in 


1^ 

a 

SI 

1l 


Date  of 

First 
Election 
of  School 
o£      Board. 

^  O    I 


Clerk. 


Postal  Address 


ND — coni. 


lia.1    IWriOTOWN 


1,772 

5 

1,061 

5 

449 

5 

1,105 

5 

1,783 

5 

S2^57 

887 

5 

1,987 

7 

1,960 

5 

1,153 

5 

1,255 

5 

1,943 

7 

1,002 

5 

1,958 

5 

557 

5 

2,157 

7 

3,228 

7 

1,048 

5 

211 

5 

1,373 

5 

2,420 

7 

6,036 

7 

7 
5 


1873. 
31  Mar. 

27  „ 
29  „ 
25  Juno 

28  Apr. 


15  May 
29  Mar. 
-7    ,, 

20  May 
31    „ 

6  Apr. 

3  May 
28    „ 
27  Mar. 
27    „ 

4  Apr, 
22  Mar. 

7  June 

21  May 
4  Mar. 

25    „ 
20  May 
19 


)f 


A.  Argo  - 
A.  Gray  - 
J.  J.  HUl 
A.  N.  Macaulay 
W.  Morrison  - 


J.  J.  Colqahoun 
A.  McC.  Parker 
J.  Reid  ■ 
J.  MUlar 
J.  Christison 
P.  M.  Kodie 
A.  Aitken 
J.  J.  Dunlop 
C.  Kenmnir 
J.  Gullen,  Jun 
K.  Carson 
J.  Brownlee 
J.  M.  Adair 
J.  Fingland 
J.  McCaig 
A.  S.  Camochan 
J.  J.  Colquhoun 
J.  Clark - 


Golspie. 

Calniallie,  Lairg. 
Helmsdale,  Sntherlandshire. 
Solicitor,  Golspie. 
Borgie,  Bettyhill,  Thurso. 


Whithorn,  Wigtownshire. 

Stranraer. 

Kiikcolm,  Stranraer. 

Kirkcowan,  Wigtownshire. 

Barglass,  Kirkinner,  Wigtownshire. 

Windmill,  Logan,  Stranraer. 

Stranraer. 

Port  William,  Wigtownshire. 

Commercial    Hotel,  Ne wince,  Glei 

luce,  Wigtownshii-e. 
Glenluce,  Wigtownshire. 

Newton  Stewart. 

Harbour  Square,  Portpatrick,  Wi^ 

townshire. 
North  Strand  Street,  Stranraer. 

Garlieston,  Wigtownshire. 

Hi^h    Mye,    Stoneykirk,   Wigtowr 

snire. 
Prince's  Street,  Stranraer. 

Whithorn,  Wigtownshire. 

Wigtown. 
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Parish  or  Burgh. 

County. 

Parish  or  Burgh. 

County. 

Parish  or  Burgh.             Coanty. 

Abbey  St.  Ba'Jian'i  • 

Berwick. 

Auchtergaven  • 
Auchterhouse  - 

Perth. 

Broughton 

•     Peebles. 

AbboUhall       •       • 

Fife. 

Forfar. 

See    Kilbueho,  |                           | 

See  Kirkcaldy. 

Auchter  ess 

Aberdeen. 

Brouahton 
Glenholm. 

and 

Abdie 

n 

Auchtermuchty 

Fife. 

Abercorn  - 

Linlithgow. 

Auchtertool     • 

II 

Broughty  Ferry  |  Forfar.             | 

Aberdalgle 

Perth. 

Auldearn  ■ 

Nairn. 

(Town). 

Aberdeen  (Burgh)   - 

Aberdeen. 

Avoch 

Ross. 

Brydekirk 

Dumfries. 

Aberdour  - 

n 

Avondale  - 

Lanark. 

Buchanan 

-     Stirling. 

Aberdour  - 

Fife. 

Ayr  (Burgh)      -       - 
Ayr  (Landward) 

Ayr. 

Buckie      - 

•     Banff. 

Aberfoyle  - 

Perth. 

II 

See  Rathven. 

Abarlady  • 

Haddington. 

Ayton 

Berwick. 

Biiittle     - 

•     Kirkcadbrighl. 

Aberlemno 

Forfar. 

Bunkle  and  Pre 

ston      Berwick. 

Aberlour  - 

Banff. 

Baldernock 

Stirling. 

Bumess 

-     Orkney. 

Abemethy 

Perth. 

Balfron     - 

II 

See      Crass 

and 

Abemethy  and  Kin- 

Inverness. 

Ballantrae 

Ayr. 

BumesH. 

cardine. 

Ballingry  - 

Fife. 

Burntisland  (Bi 

irgh)    Fife. 

Abemyte  - 

Perth. 

Balmaclellau    • 

Kirkcudbright. 

Burntisland   (I 

*nd- 

Abertarff  • 

Inverness. 

Balmaghie 

It 

ward). 

See  BoUtkine  aiui 

Balmerino 

Fife 

Burray 

Orkney. 

Abertarff. 

BalquhiJder     - 

Perth. 

See  South  Ro 

nald- 

Aboyne    and    Glen- 

Aberdeen. 

Bauchory-Devenick  • 

Kincardine. 

ahay  and 

Bur- 

tanner. 

lianchory-Ternan    • 

1 

ray. 

Acharacle 

Argyll. 

Banff  (Burgh)  - 

Banff. 

Airdrle  (Burgh) 

Lanark. 

Banff  (Landward)    • 

II 

Cabrach    • 

-     Banff. 

Alrlie 

Forfar. 

Bargrennan 

Kirkcudbright. 

Gadder      • 

Lanark. 

Airth 

Stirling. 

Barony      - 

Lanark. 

Caddonfoot 

-     Selkirk. 

AithBting  - 

Shetland. 

See  Sprit^burn. 

Caerlaverock    • 

-     Dumfries. 

See  Sand»ting  and 

Cairney 
Caldeihead 

Aberdeen. 

AUhitinif, 

Barr  .... 

Ayr. 

-     Lanark. 

Alford       -       •       - 

Aberdeen. 

Barra 

Inverness. 

Callander  • 

-     Perth. 

Alloa  (Town)    - 

Clackmannan. 

Barry 

Forfar. 

Cambuslang 
Cambusnethan 

Lanark. 

Alloa  (Landward)    • 

II 

Barvas 

Ross. 

n 

Alloway    • 

Ayr. 

Bathgate  (Town)     - 

Linlithgow. 

Cameron  - 

-     Fife. 

Alness 

Ross. 

Bathgate        (Land- 

II 

Campbeltown(R 

urgh)    Argyll. 

Alva 

Clackmannan. 

ward). 

Campbeltown  (1 

-and-          „ 

Alvah 

Banff. 

Beath 

Fife. 

ward). 

Alves 

Elgin. 

Bedrule    • 

Roxburgh. 

Campsie    • 

•     Stirling. 

Alvie 

Inverness. 

Beith 

A  p. 
Aberdeen. 

Canisbay  • 

-     Caithnesi 

Alyth 

Perth. 

Belhelvie  - 

Canonbie  • 

Dumfries. 

Amulree  - 

II 

Bellie 

Elgin. 

Caputh     • 

-     Perth. 

Ancrum    - 

Roxburgh. 

Bendochy - 

Perth. 

Cardroes  • 

Dumbartoo. 

Annan 

Dumfries. 

Benholm  - 

Kincardine. 

Careston  • 

Forfar. 

Anstruther  Easter  • 

Fife. 

Benvie 

Forfar. 

Carglll      . 

-     Perth. 

Anstruther  Wester  - 

Kirkcudbright. 

See  Liff,  <t«. 

Carluke     - 

lAoark. 

Anwoth    • 

Bervie 

Kincardine. 

Carmichael 

II 

Applecrofls 

Ross. 

Blggar      . 

Lanark. 

Carmunnock 

w 

Applegarth  and  Sib- 
baldbie  - 

Dumfries. 

Birnte 

Elffin. 
Orkney. 

Carmyllie  - 

Forfar. 

Blrsay 

Carnbee    - 

•       .     Fife. 

Appln       •               - 

AiKjU. 

See    Han-ay  and 

Camoch    • 

Ross. 

See  LUttnore  and 

Biraay. 

Camock    - 

.       .     Fife. 

Appin. 

Birse         •       •       • 

Aberdeen. 

Cam    ith 

Lanark. 

Arbirlot    • 

Forfar. 

Blackford 

Perth. 

Carriden  - 

•     Linlithgow. 

Arbroath  (Burgh)    - 
Arbroath    and     St. 

II 

Blair  Athol      .       . 

11 

See  Bo'nees. 

II 

Blairsowrie 
Blairlngone 

ff 

Carrington 

Edinbaigh. 
•       ■     Kfricrudbrigbt. 

Vigeans       (Land- 

Kinross. 

Carsphaim 

ward). 

Blantyre  • 

Lanark. 

Carstain  • 

Lanark. 

Arbuthnott 

Kincardine. 

Boharm    • 

Banff. 

Castleton  • 

Roxburgh. 

Ardallie    - 

Aberdeen. 

Bolesklne  and  Ab^r- 

Inverness. 

Cathcart  • 

•     Renfrew. 

Ardchattan         and 

ArgyU. 

Urff. 

Catterllne 

•     Kincardine. 

Muckaim. 

Bolton 

Haddington. 

See   Kinneff 

and 

Ardclach  • 

Nairn. 

Bonhill     • 

Dumbarton. 

Catterline 

Ardersler  - 

Inverness. 

Borgue     • 

Kirkcudbright. 

Cavers  and  Ki 

rkton     Roxbuigh. 

Ardgour    - 

Argyll. 

Borrowstounness     - 

Linlithgow. 

Cawdor     ■ 

•     Nairn. 

Ardnamurchan 

II 

Borthwick 

Edinburgh. 

Ceres 

-       -     Fife. 

Ardoch     • 

Perth. 

Bothwell  • 

Lanark. 

Channelklrk 

•     Berwick. 

Ardrossan 

Ayr. 

Botriphnie 

Banff. 

Chapel  of  Gari 

och  •     Aberdeen. 

Arisalg  and  Moid  irt 

Inverness. 

Bourtie     - 

Aberdeen. 

Chimside  - 

-     Berwick. 

Arngask    ■ 

Perth. 

Bowden    - 

Roxburgh. 

Clackmannan 

•     ClackmaoDsn- 

Arrochar  • 

Dumbarton. 

Bower 

Caithness. 

Clarkston  - 

•     Lanark. 

Ashkirk    • 

Selkirk. 

Boyndie    • 

Banff. 

Clatt 

Aberdeen. 

Assynt      • 

Sutherland. 

Bracadale 

Inverness. 

Cleish 

-     Kinn»«. 

Athelstaneford 

Haddington. 

Braemar  - 

Aberdeen. 

ClosAbnm 

-     Dumfries. 

Anchindoir         and 

Aberdeen. 

See    Crathie    and 

Clova 

-     Forfar. 

Keam. 

Braemar. 

Sfe  Cortaeh^ 

r  and 

Auchinleck 

Ayr. 

Brechin  (Burgh) 

Forfar. 

Clova. 

Auchterarder  • 

Perth. 

Brechin  (f^andward) 

I« 

Clunle 

•       '    Perth. 

Aucbterderran 

Fifn. 

Brefcay     • 

Shetland. 

Cluny 

-     Abordeeo. 
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Pluiah  or  Bmgh. 

CToonty. 

Parish  or  Burgh. 

€k>unty. 

Parish  or  Burgh. 

County. 

Ojiw       ... 

Sutherland. 

Dalton 

Dumfries. 

Eaglesham 

Renfrew. 

Gtekban^aih 

Berwick.  • 

Dalziel      - 

Lanark. 

Barlston   - 

Berwick. 

OoekpeD  - 

Edinbuiigh. 

Daviot      - 

Aberdeen. 

Eassle  and  Nevay    - 

Forfar. 

GnUingham 

Berwick. 

Daviot     and     Duii- 

Inverness. 

East  Calder 

Edinburgh. 

Cotdstnam       - 

•1 

lichty. 

•    Si'e       KirknewtoH 

.CoiioftoQ   . 

Tkiin  burgh. 

Deemess  - 

Orkney. 

and  Katit  Calder. 

CbU  .       - 

Argyll, 

See  St.   Andrew's 

East  Kilbride  • 

I^anark. 

a»UMe     . 

Perth. 

and  Deernestf. 

Eastwood 

Renfrew. 

CbDode   • 

Fife. 

Delting     • 

Shetland. 

Eccles 

Berwick. 

Oolmofiell 

Ayr. 

Dcnn/ 
Deskf ord  • 

Stiriing. 

Ecclesmachan  • 

LinlithgoMT. 

Ooloiitt7  &Q<i  Oron- 

Argyll. 

Banff. 

Echt  - 

Aberdeen. 

«^'- 

Dingwall  - 

Ross. 

Eckford    - 

Roxburgh. 

ColTcnd  aod  Sonbh- 

Kirkcudbright. 

Dirieton   - 

Haddington 

Bday 

Orkney. 

wick. 

Dollar 

Clackmannan. 

Edderton  • 

Ross. 

CoHrte 

Perth. 

Dolphintou 

Lanark. 

Eddleston 

Peebles. 

Caotio      ... 

Robs. 

Dores 

Inverness. 

Eddrachillis     • 

Sutherland. 

Corrie       - 

Dumfries. 

Dornoch   - 

Sutherland. 

Edgerstoii 

Roxburgh. 

See    HfUton    and 

Dornock   - 

Dumfries. 

Edinburgh  (City)     - 

Edinburgli. 

.  Cvrrie. 

Douglas    - 

Lanark. 

Ediukillie 

. 

Elgin. 

CwBOck    - 

Kirkcudbright. 

Douglas  Water 

Lanark. 

Eduam 

■ 

Roxburgh. 

OotiloTphixie    - 

Edinburgh. 

Dowally 

Perth. 

Edrom 

. 

Berwick. 

Oortadif  and  Clora 

Forfar. 

See  Jhtnkeld  and 

Edzell       • 

. 

Forfar. 

Godl 

Aberdeen. 

DmoaUy. 

EgiJshay  - 

■ 

Orkney. 

OottparAogOft  - 

Perth. 

Drainie     - 

Elgin. 

See    liouMty    and 

Covington     and 

Dreghom  - 

Ayr. 

EgUshay. 

Tbankerton. 

Dron 

Perth. 

Elgin  (Burgh)  - 

Elgin. 

O^lUw    • 

Ayr. 

Drumblade 

Aberdeen. 

Elgin  (Landward)    - 

II 

Qaig        .       .       - 

Forfar. 

Drumelzier 

Peebles. 

Elie  .... 

Fife. 

CHigie     .       .       . 

Ayr. 

Drumoak  • 

Aberdeen. 

Ellon 

Aberdeen. 

Cta£iMi. 

Argyll. 

Drj'fesdale 

Dumfries. 

Euzie 

Banff. 

Fife. 

Drymen    - 

Stiriiiig. 

Errol 

Perth. 

Oiflliif    . 

Roxburgh. 

Duddingston  (Land- 

Edinburgh. 

Erskine     - 

Renfrew. 

Camnd  • 

Edinburgh. 

ward). 

Eskdalemuir    • 

Dumfries. 

CnodiawB 

Berwick. 

See  Edinburgh. 

Ettrick     - 

Selkirk. 

CtUHton  - 

Edinburgh. 

Duffus 

Elgin. 

Evie  and  Reudall 

Orkney. 

Ciathie  and  Braemar 

Aberdeen. 

Duirinish  • 

Inverness. 

Ewes 

Dumfries. 

Cnvfoid  - 

Lanark. 

Dull  .... 

Perth. 

Eyemouth 

Berwick. 

(^vfordj<dio  • 

» 

Dumbarton  (Burgh) 

Dumbarton. 

Crelcb 

Fife. 

Dumbarton     (Land- 

If 

Creieh      •       - 

Sutherland. 

ward). 

Criehton  • 

Edinburgh. 

Dumfries  (Burgh)    - 

Dumfries. 

Fala  and  Souira 

Edinburgh. 

■  Cridl 

Perth, 

Dumfries        (Land- 

)) 

Falkirk  (Burgh) 

Stirling. 

Cciwnd  ■       . 

Aberdeen. 

ward). 

Falkirk     (Laud- 

II 

Cromarty. 

JEUws. 

Dun  .... 

Forfar. 

ward). 

Cromdale-       - 

Klgin. 
Orkney. 

Dunbar  (Burgh) 

Haddington. 

Falkland  - 

Fife. 

Cron  and  Bnmeas  - 

Dunbar  (Landward) 

91 

Farnell     - 

Forfar. 

Cnutm  '      - 

Ayr. 

Dunbamey 

Perth. 

Farr- 

Sutherland. 

t^onaichael    • 

Kirkcudbright. 

Dunblane  &  Lecropt 

FlVe. 

Feani 

Ross. 

CrajraodDalcrou   - 

InTemess. 

Dunbog     - 

Fen  wick   - 

Ayr. 

Cradea     - 

Aberdeen. 

Dundee  (Burgh) 

Forfar. 

Fern 

Forfar. 

CoUen 

Banff. 

Dundee  (Landward) 

II 

Ferryport-on-Craig 

Fife. 

CBirat 

Fife. 

Dundonald 

Ayr. 

Fetlar       • 

Shetland. 

CtialBKnid     - 

Aberdeen. 

Dunfermline 

Fife. 

Fettercaim 

Kincardine. 

Colter      .      .       . 

lianark. 

(Burgh). 
Dunfermline  (Land- 

FetteresBO and  Rick- 

II 

Crite       .      . 

Fife. 

}y 

arton     - 

Cimbemaiild  - 

Dumbarton. 

ward). 

Pindo  Gask 

Perth. 

OkDkne  <       .       ■ 

Bute. 

Dunino     - 

yt 

Fintray     - 

Aljerdeen. 

Cnmloddni      • 

AigyU. 

Dunipace  • 

Stiriiug. 

Flntry 

Stirling. 

Cuawrtrees  • 

Dumfries. 

Dunkeld    and     Do- 

Perth. 

Firth  and  Steuness  - 

Oikney. 

Q9v(BarKfa)- 
Ckpar  (Landward) 

rife. 

n 

wally. 
Dunlichty 

Inverness. 

Flisk 
Flotta       - 

Fife. 
Orkney 

Cttrie            .       . 

Edinburgh. 

See    Daviot     aiid 

See     WaUv     and 

• 

Dunlichty. 

Flotta. 

OBflly      .       .       . 

Ayr. 

Dunlop     • 

Ayr. 

Fodderty  - 

Ross. 

Diilnfe     .       .       . 

Fife. 

Dnnnet     • 

Caltnness. 

Fogo- 

Berwick. 

DalaRMie 

InvemesB. 

Dunnichen 

Forfar. 

Forbes 

Aberdeen. 

See     Moff      and 

Dunning  • 

Perth. 

See      Tullyncsde 

IMBurmie. 

Dunnottar 

Kincardine. 

and  Forbei. 

MtTieh  .       >       . 

Argyn. 

Dunoon  and  Kllmun 

Argyll. 

Fordoun    - 

Kincardine. 

See      KUekrenan 

DunroBsness     - 

Shetland. 

Fordyce    - 

Banff. 

and  Dalavieh. 

Dunscore  - 

Dumfries. 

Forfar  (Burgh) 

Forfar 

Aileroct  > 

luTemess. 

Duns 

Berwick. 

Iforfar  (Landward)  - 

II 

Sx  Crosf  and  DtU- 

Dunsyre    • 

lAuark. 

Forgan 

Fife. 

enta. 

Durisdeer- 

Dumfries. 

Furgandenny    • 

Perth. 

IWgety    •       .       . 

Fife. 

Durness    - 

Sutherland. 

Forglen     - 

Banff. 

Dibeith  (Town)      > 

Edinburgh. 

Durrls 

Kincardine. 

Forgue 

Aberdeen. 

IWkeith  (Landward) 

n 

Duthill  and  Rothic- 

Inverness. 

Forres  (Burgh) 

Elgin. 

Daflai      .       .       / 

Elgin. 

murchus. 

Forres  (Landward)  - 

11 

Ihtanellington - 

Ayr. 

Dyce- 

Aberdeen. 

Forteviot  ■ 

Perth. 

SilflieBy  • 

Linlithgow. 

Dyke         -       - 

Elgin. 

Fortingall 

«i 

Dairy       .       -       - 

Ayr. 

Dysart  (Burgh) 

Fife. 

Fortrose   - 

Ross. 

DalTj       .       -       . 

Kirkcudbright. 

Dysart (Landward)  - 

Fife. 

See  Hosemarkie. 

DahTmple 

Ayr. 

See  Kirkcaldy   and 

Fossoway  and   Tul- 

Kinross. 

Daberf     •       -       • 

Lanark. 

Dy tart  (/sand 

ward). 

.    liebole. 

1 
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Parish  or  Burgh. 

County. 

Parish  or  Burgh. 

(bounty. 

Parish  or  Burgh. 

Oovuij. 

Fottla 

Shetland. 

Haddington    (Land- 

Haddington. 

Kenmore  .       -       • 

Perth. 

See  Walh,  die. 

ward). 

Kennethmont  • 

Aberdeen. 

Foulden    • 

Berwick. 

Halfmorton     • 

Dumfries. 

Kennoway 

Fife. 

Foveran    - 

Aberdeen. 

Halkirk    • 

Caithness. 

Kettins    • 

Forfar. 

Fowl  is  Easter  • 

Forfar. 

Hamilton  (Burgh)   • 
Hamilton       (Land- 

Lanark. 

Kettle      • 

Fife. 

Fowlis  Wester 

Perth. 

II 

KUbarchan 

Renfrew. 

Fraserburgh 

Aberdeen. 

ward). 

KUbirnie  - 

Ayr. 

Friockheim 

Forfar. 

Harray  and  Biraay  - 

Orkney. 

Kilbrandon  and  Kil- 

ArgyU. 

Fyvie 

Aberdeen. 

Harris 

Inverness. 

chattan- 

Hawick  (Burgh) 
Hawick  (Landward) 

Roxburgh. 

Kilbride    -       •       - 

n 

II 

See  Kilmore  and 

Heriot 

Edinburgh. 

KUbride. 

Gairloch   - 

Boas. 

Hobkirk   •       •       • 

Roxburgh. 

Kilbride    • 

Bute. 

Galashiels  (Burgh)  - 

Selkirk. 

Hoddam   - 

Dumfries. 

Kilbucho,     Broogh- 
ton  and  Glenholm 

PMbtoa. 

Galashiels       (Land- 

II 

Holm 

Orkney. 

ward)     • 

Holywood- 

Dumfries. 

Kilcalmonell    • 

AisrU. 

Galston     - 

Ayr. 

Houston    and    Kil- 

Renfrew. 

Kilchattan 

fi 

Gamrie     - 

Banff. 

lallan. 

See      Kilbrandon 

Gargunnock     • 

Stirling. 

Hownam  • 

Roxburgh. 

and  KUehattan. 

Gartly 

Aberdeen. 

Hoy  and  Graemsay  • 

Orkney. 

Kilchensie 

n 

Gartmore  - 

Perth. 

Humble    • 

Haddington. 

See    KiUean    and 

Garvald    ■ 

Haddington. 
Kincardine. 

Hume  and  Stichill  • 

Berwick. 

KUchemie. 

Garrock    - 

Huntly     - 

Aberdeen. 

Kilchoman 

n 

Gigha  and  Cara 

ArgyU. 
Kirkcudbright. 

Hutton     • 

Berwick. 

KUchrenan         and 

n 

Girthon     - 

Hutton  and  Ck)rrie  - 

Dumfries. 

Dalavich. 

Girvan  (Town)  - 
Girvan  (Landward)  • 

Ayr. 

Kilconquhar    - 

Fife. 

n 

KlMalton.       •       . 

ArnrU. 
8utherlaiid» 

Gladsmuir 

Haddington. 

Kildonan  • 

Glamis      • 

Forfar. 

Inch  .... 

Wigtown. 

Kildrummy 

Aberdeen. 

Glasgow  (Burgh)      - 

Lanark. 

Inchinnan 

Renfrew. 

KUflnan    • 

ArgyU. 

Glass- 

Aberdeen. 

Inchture  • 

Perth. 

KUflnichen  and  Kil- 

II 

Giassary   - 

Argyll. 

Inishail     •       ■       • 

Argyll. 

vickeon. 

Glasserton 

Wigtown. 

See  Glenorchy  and 

KiUaUan  • 

Renfrew. 

Glassford  - 

Lanark. 

InUhail. 

See  Houston  and 

Glenaray  • 

Argyll. 

Innerleithen    • 

Peebles. 

KiUaUan. 

Glenbervie 

Kincardine. 

Innerwick 

Haddington. 

Killarrow  and  Kil- 

Aigyll. 

Glenbuoket 

Aberdeen. 

Innerwick(Glenlyon) 

Perth. 

meny. 

Glencaim  - 

Dumfries. 

Insch- 

Aberdeen. 

KUIean     and     KU- 

n 

Glencorse  - 

Edinburgh. 

Insh  .... 

Inverness. 

chensie. 

Glendevon 

Perth. 

Inveraray  (Burgh)   - 

ArgyU. 

KiUearn    . 

Stirling. 

Glenelg 

Inverness. 

See  Glenaray. 

KiUearnan 

Roes. 

Glengaim  - 

Aberdeen. 

Inverarity 

Forfar. 

Killin        .       .       . 

Perth. 

Glengarry - 

Inverness. 

Inveravon 

Banff. 

Kilmadock 

II 

Glenholm  - 

Peebles. 

Inverchaolain  • 

Argyll. 
Edinburgh. 

KUmacolm 

Renfrew. 

See          Kilbticho, 

Inveresk  (Landward) 

Kilmallie  - 

Inverness. 

Brmtghion    and 
Gletmoltn. 

Invergowrie 

Forfar. 

Kilmany  - 

Fife. 

See  Liff,  <tc. 

Kilmarnock  (Burgh) 

Ayr. 

Glenisla    • 

Forfar. 

Inverkeilor 

II 

KUmamock    (Land- 

fi 

Glenluce  - 

Wigtown. 

Inverkeithing  - 

Fife. 

ward). 

See  Old  Luce, 

Inverkeithny   • 

Banff. 

Kilmaronock    • 

Dnmbaiton. 

Gleumoriston  - 

Inverness. 

Inverkip  • 

Renfrew. 

KUmartin 

AigyU. 

See  Urquhart  cwid 

Inverness  (Burgh)    • 

Inverness. 

Kilihaurs  - 

Ayr. 

Glenmori^iton. 

Inverness        (Land- 

II 

Kilmelford 

AigyU. 

Glenmuick  and  Tul- 

Aberdeen. 

ward). 

See  KUninver  and 

^^w 

lich. 

Inverurie  ■ 

Aberdeen. 

KUmOford. 

Gleuorchy  and  lui- 

Argyll. 

Irongray  - 
Irvine  (Burgh)  - 

Kirkcudbright. 

KUmeny  - 

ft 

shail. 

Ayr. 

See  Killarrow  and 

Glenrinnes 

Banff. 

Irvine  (Landward)  - 

II 

KUmeny. 

Glenshiel  - 

Ross. 

Kilmodan- 

u 

Glentanner 

Aberdeen. 

Kilmonivaig     - 

luvemesB. 

See    Aboyne  and 

KUmorack 

■• 

Glentanner. 

Kilmorich 

ArgyU. 

Golspie 
Gordon     - 

Sutherland. 

Jedburgh  (Burgh)    > 

Roxburgh. 

See    Lodhgoilhead 

■Pir 

Berwick. 

Jedburgh       (Land- 

II 

and  Kilmorich. 

Gourock    - 

Renfrew. 

ward). 

Kilmore    and    KU- 

*■ 

Goran 

Lanark. 

Johnstone 

Dumfries. 

bride. 

»» 

Graemsay - 
See      Hoy      and 

Orkney. 

Jura  .... 

ArgyU. 

Kilmore    - 

II 

See  KUninian  and 

Graemsay. 

Kilmore. 

Grange 

Banff. 

Kilmory   • 

Bute. 

Grangemouth  - 

Stirlinff. 
Berwick. 

Tfiltniilr     ... 

luTeness. 

Greenlaw  - 

Kearn 

Aberdeen. 

Kilmuir  Easter 

Rois. 

Greenock  (Burgh)    • 

Renfrew. 

See       Auchindoir 

Kilmuu     - 

ArgyU. 

Greenock,  East  Pa- 

II 

and  Kearn. 

See  Dunoon   and 

V9W 

rish    (Landward), 

Keig-       -       -       - 

II 

Kilmun. 

including        Port 

Kelr-       -       -       . 

Dumfries. 

KUniniaa  and  KU- 

n 

Glasffow      (Land- 
ward). 

Keiss 

Caithness. 

more. 

■• 

Keith 

Banff. 

KUninver  and  KU- 

i« 

Greenock,  West  Pa- 

II 

Keithhall  and  Kin- 

Aberdeen. 

melford. 

p# 

rish  (Landward). 

kell. 

Kilrenny  • 
Kilspindie 

Ftft. 

Gretna  or  Graitnoy  - 

Biimfries. 

Kells* 

Kirkcudbright. 

Pwtb. 

Guthrie    - 

Forfar. 

Kelso 
Kelton 

Roxburgh. 
Kirkcudbright. 

Kilsyth  (Town) 
KUsyth  (Undward) 

StirUng. 

n 

Kemback  - 

Fife. 

KiltarUty-       •       • 

InvenMM 

Haddington  (Buigm 

Uaddington. 

Kemnay   • 

Aberdeen. 

KUteam   .       -       - 

Rosa. 
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JRvMi  Of  Bmigii. 


County. 


Pariah  or  Buivh. 


CJonnty. 


Parish  or  Bargh. 


County. 


See       KUJbdehen 
end  KUvidBeon, 
KDwinoiog 

Kincardine 
See  AberneChtf  and 
Kineardine. 
Kiacvdine 
Kiacardine 
naeutUne  CTNeQ   - 
IhielaTea 


KisgSdvard 

KiigSioni  • 

KingDldnim 


lintnmopth 
SiakeD    - 
50e  KeitAhaU  and 


Kinlocfa    - 
See  Ldkendy  and 
KmUck. 

Kialoch-Lnleliart    - 
KJalodi-BanDoch    - 
KinloH     . 
Kianafad  - 
Kinaefl  and  Catter- 

line. 
UmeU    . 


Uaaettlea 
KfaiBonll  - 
KiaroH 
Kintail  • 
KlBtare  - 
Eippen 
Kirkbean  - 
KiifeeaUy  (Burgh)  - 
lUiicaklyandByaart 
(Landward). 

KlTkEQfan. 

Kikeoanel 

Kirkeovan 

KiifcCTidbnsht 

KirUen   - 

Kizkaoaaeoo 

Kirttffl    . 

Kirkhoiw. 

Kirtdnner- 

KtridntiUoeh  (Town) 

KnckiDtiDoch  (Land 

wudX 
liiUJilfla 


Kiikniehael 
KhfeiBidia€l 
Kirknldiael 


Kirknevton        and 

EaafcCaider. 
lirkotvald 
Uri^Ktrick-Diirhani 
Kbqiatrlck-Tleming 
Cikpatriek-Joxta  - 
Cikton    - 

See  CentTtm 
Ukard   -       -       - 
lUTkwaU(Biiiah)    - 
UrkwaU  (Landward) 

aadSkOla. 
Klrrienrair 


Kaocktein 

Udy- 
tadykirk 


Argyll. 


Ayr. 
Inremeas. 


Perth. 

£066. 

Aberdeen. 
Perth. 

Bute. 

Aberdeen. 

Fife. 

Fonar. 
Fife. 

Inyemeas. 
Aberdeen. 


Perth. 


BOBB. 

Perth. 
Elgin. 
Perth. 
Kincardine. 

Forfar 

Aberdeen. 

Forfar. 

Perth. 

Kinrou. 

Rou. 

Aberdeen. 

Stirlhig. 

Kirkcudbright. 

Fife. 


Wigtown. 

Dumfries. 

Wigtown. 

Kirkcudbright. 

Forfar. 

Kirkcudbright. 

Inverness. 

Selkhrk. 

Wigtown. 

Dumbarton. 

n 

Linlithgow. 

Kirkcudbright. 

Dumfries. 

Wigtown. 

Ayr. 

Banff. 

Dumfries. 

Perth. 

Edinburgh. 

Ayr. 

Kirkcudbright. 

Dumfries. 

Boxburgh. 

Peebles. 
Orkney. 

» 

Forfar. 

Elgin. 

Boss. 

Orkney. 

Berwick. 

luTemess. 


Lairg 
Lamington 

See   Wandell  and 
Lamingtcn. 
Lanark  (Burgh) 
Lanark  (Landward) 
Langholm- 
Langton    - 
Larbert 
Largo 
Largoward 
Largs 
Larkhall   • 
Lasswade  • 
Latherou  • 
Lauder 
Laurencekirk 
Leadhills  - 
Lecropt 

See  Dunblane  and 
Leeropt. 
Legerwood 
Lefth  (Burgh)  - 
Leith  (Landward) 

See  Edinburgh. 
Leochel-Cushnie 
Lerwick    • 
Leslie 
Leslie 

Lesmahagow 
Leswalt 
Lethendy  and  Kin 

loch. 
Lethnot  and  Navar  - 

See     Navar    and 
Lethnot. 

Leuchars  • 

Levem 

Libberton- 

Liberton  • 

Liir,  Benvie  and  In 

vergowrie. 
LUliealeaf- 
Linlithgow   (includ 

ing  Burgh). 
Linton  ■    • 
Lintrathen 
Lismore  and  Appin 
Little  Dunkeld 
Livingstone 
Lochalsh  - 
Loch  broom 
Lochcarron 
Lochgelly  - 
Lochgilphead 
Lochgotlhead      and 

Kllmorich. 
Lochlee     - 
Lochmaben 
Lochrutton 
Lochs 

Lochwinnoch 
Logie 
Logic 

Logiealmond 
Logie  Buchan 
Logie  Coldstoue 
Logie  Easter 
Logie  Pert 
Logierait  - 
Logie  Wester 

See  Urquhart  ai\d 
Logie  Wetter. 

Longforgan 
Longformacus 
Longside  • 
Lonmay    • 
Loth  • 
Loudoun  • 
Lumphanan 
Lunan 
Lundie 
Lunnasting 
See  NesHnfft  dtc. 


Sutherland. 
Lanark. 


II 

11 
Dumfries. 
Berwick. 
Stirling. 
Fife. 

Ayr. 

Lanark. 

Edinburgh. 

Caithness. 

Berwick. 

Kincardine. 

Lanark. 

Perth. 


Berwick. 
Edinburgh. 

II 

Aberdeen. 

Shetland. 

Aberdeen. 

Fife. 

Lanark. 

Wigtown. 

Perth. 

Forfar. 


Fife. 

Benfrew. 

Lanark. 

Edinburgh. 

Forfar. 

Boxburgh. 
Linlithgow. 

Roxburgh. 
Forfar. 
Argyll. 
Perth. 
Linlithgow. 
Ross. 
II 

H 

Fife. 
ArgyU. 

II 

Forfar. 

Dumfries. 

Kirkcudbright. 

Ross. 

Renfrew. 

Fife. 

Stirling. 

Perth. 

Aberdeen. 

II 
Roes. 
Forfar. 
Perth. 
Ross. 


Perth. 

Berwick. 

Aberdeen. 

Sutiierland. 
Ayr. 

Aberdeen. 
Forfar. 

II 
Shetland. 


Luss  • 

Lyne  and  Megget 

Maderty   - 

Mains   and    Strath 

martine. 
Makers  touQ 
Manor 
Markinch  - 
Mamoch  • 
Maryculter 
Maryhill  - 
Marykirk  - 
Maryton   - 
Mauchline 
Maxtou     • 
Maybq^e    - 
Mearns 
Megget 

See  Lyne  and 
Megget. 
Meigle  - 
Meldrum  • 
Melrose  • 
Meumulr  • 
Mertouu  - 
Methlick  ■ 
Methven  - 
Mid-Calder 
Middlebie- 
Midmar  - 
Miilbrex  • 
Minnigaff  • 
Minto 
Mochrum  • 
Moffat 
Moneydie  • 
MouiHeth  - 
Monikie  • 
Monimail  • 
Monkton  and  Prest 

wick 
Monqilhitter    - 
Moutrose  (Burgh) 
Montrose        (Land 

ward). 
Monymusk 
Monzievaird      and 

Strowan. 
Moonsie    - 
Mordiugton 
More  battle 
Morhani 
Mortlach 
Morton 
Morvern 
Moulin 
Mouswald 
Moy  and  Dalarossie 
Muckaim  • 

Sf.e      Ardchattan 
and  Muckaim. 
Muckart   - 
Muiravonside 
Muirklrk  • 
Murroes    - 
Mussel  burgh  (Burgh) 
Muthill     - 

Naini  (Burgh)  • 
Nairn  (Landward) 
Navar  and  Lethnot 
Neilston 
Nen  thorn 
Nesting,      Lunnast 

ing,  Whalsay  and 

Skerries. 
Nevay 

See    Eaeeie     and 
Nevay. 
New  Abbey 
Newbattle 
Newburgh 
Newburn 
New  Byth 


Dumbarton. 
Peebles. 

Perth. 
Forfar. 

Roxburgh. 

Peebles. 

Fife. 

Banff. 

Kincardhie. 

Lanark. 

Kincardine. 

Forfar. 

Ayr. 

Roxburgh. 

Ayr. 

Renfrew. 

Peebles. 


Perth. 

Aberdeen. 

Roxburgh. 

Forfar. 

Berwick. 

Aberdeen. 

Perth. 

Edinburgh. 

Dumfries. 

Aberdeen. 

Kirkcudbright. 

Roxburgh. 

Wigtown. 

Dumfries. 

Perth. 

Forfar. 

Fife. 
Ayr. 

Aberdeen. 
Forfar. 
11 

Aberdeen. 
Perth. 

Fife. 

Berwick. 

Roxburgh. 

Haddington. 

Banff. 

Dumfries. 

Argyll. 

Perth. 

Dumfries. 

Inverness. 

Argyll. 


Perth. 

Stirling. 

Ayr. 

Forfar. 

Edinburgh. 

Perth. 

Nairn. 

11 
Forfar. 
Renfrew. 
Berwick. 
Shetland. 


Forfar. 


Kirkcudbright. 

Edinburgh. 

Fife. 

Aberdeen. 
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PARISHES  AND  BUBOHS  IN  EACH  COUNTY  OF 


Pariah  or  Burgh, 


New  Cumnock  • 

New  Deer  - 

Newhills     • 

Newlands  - 

New  Luce  - 

New  Machar 

New  Monkland  - 

New  or  East  Kil 
Patrick. 

New  Pitsligo.     • 

New  8pyiiie 

Newtou 

Newton   -  on  -  Ayr 
(Landward). 
See  St.  Quivax. 

Newtyle 

NIgg    .       .       -       - 

NIgg    .       .       .       . 

North  Berwick  - 

North  Bute  and 
Rothesay  (Laud- 
ward). 

North  Knapdale 

Northmavine     - 

North  Ronaldshay    • 

North  Uut 


Oathlaw     • 
Oban  (Burgh)     • 
Ochiltree    - 
Old  Cumnock     - 
Old  Deer     - 
Oldhamstocks    • 
Old  Luce  or  Qieuluce 
Old  Machar 
Old  Monkland   • 
Old    or    West     Kll 

Patrick. 
Oirig  - 
Ord     •       -       - 

See  Banff  (Ld). 
Ordlquhill  - 
Ormiston    • 
Oronsay 

See    Colonsay   and 
Oronmy. 
Orphir 
Orwell 
Oxnam 


Oyue 


Paisley  (Burgh)  - 
Paisley  (Landward)  - 
Fanbrido    - 
Papa  -       -       .       - 

See  Walls,  tie. 
Papa  Westray    • 

See    Westray    and 
Papa  Westray. 
Parton 
Peebles 
Pencaitland 
Penicuik     • 
Pennlnghame     • 
Penpont     - 
Persie 

Perth  (Burgh) 
Perth,    East    Parish 

(Landwara). 
Petercult^r . 
Peterhead  (Burgh) 
Peterhead        (Land 

ward). 
PettinalD  - 
Petty  - 
Pitsligo  - 
Pittenweem 
Polwarth  • 
Port  Glasgow  (Burgh) 


County. 


Parish  or  Boigh. 


Coxmij, 


Parish  or  Burgh. 


Onuij. 


Ayt. 
Aberdeen. 

»> 
Peebles. 
Wigtown. 
Aberdeen. 
Lanark. 
Dumbarton. 

Aberdeen. 
Elgin. 
Edinburgh. 
Ayr. 


Forfar. 

Kincardine. 

Ross. 

Haddington. 

Bute. 


Argyll. 
Shetland. 
Orkney. 
Inverness. 


Forfar. 
Argyll. 
Ayr. 

»» 
Aberdeen. 
Haddington. 
Wigtown. 
Aberdeen. 
Lanark. 
Dumbarton. 

Caitnness. 
Banff. 


Habddingtou. 
Argyll. 


Orkney. 
Kinross. 
Roxburgh. 
Aberdeen. 


Renfrew. 

Forfar. 
Shetland. 

Orkney. 


Kirkcudbright. 

Peebles. 

Haddington. 

Edinburgh. 

Wigtown. 

Dumfries. 

Perth. 

II 

II 

Aberdeen. 
II 
11 

Lanark. 

luvemess. 

Aberdeen. 

Fife. 

Berwick. 

Renfrew. 


Port  Olasgow  (Land- 
wardX  united  to 
BaiA  Parish, 

Oreenoek. 

Portmoak 

Portobello  (Burgh)  • 
See  Sdinburgh. 

Port  of  Montelth     - 

Portpatrick 

Portree     • 

Premnay  • 

Preston     • 
See    Bunkle    and 
Prefsion. 

Prestoukirk 

Prestonpans 

Prestwick 

See  Monklon  and 
Prentwick. 


Queensferry  (Burgh) 
See  Dalineny. 


Rafford 
Rathen     • 
Ratho 
Rathven   - 
Rattray    • 
Rayne 
Reay- 
Redgortou 
Rendall    - 

See      Kcie      and 
Rendall. 
Renfrew  (Burgh)     • 
Renfrew  (f^andward) 
Rerrick 
Rescobie  • 
Resolis 
Rhynd 
Rhynie 
Riccarton 
Rickarton 

See  Fetterexso  and 
Rickarton. 
Roberton  - 

See    Wiitton    and 
Roberton. 
Roberton  • 
Rogart 
Rosemarkie 
Roseneath 
Rosskeen  - 
Rothes      - 
Rothesay  (Burgh)    - 
Rothesay  (Landward 

See  North  Bute. 
Bothiemay 
Rothiemnrchus 

See    DuthiU    and 
Rothiemnrchus. 
Rousay  and  Egilshay 
Row  -       -       -       - 
Roxburgh 
Rutherglen(including 

Biirgh.) 
Ruthven  - 
Ruthwell  - 


Saddell  and  Skipness 
St.     Andrews    and 

Deerness. 
St.  Andrews  (Burgh) 
St.  Andrews  (Land.) 
St.  Andrews    Lhan- 

bryd. 
St.  Boswells     • 
St.  Cyrus  • 
St.  Fergus 
St.  Madoes 
St.  Martins 


Renfrew. 


Kinross. 
Edinburgh. 

Perth. 

Wigtown. 

Inverness. 

Al>erdeen. 

Berwick. 


Haddington. 


Ayr. 


>i 


Linlithgow. 


Elgin. 

Abenieen. 

Edinburgh. 

Banff. 

Perth. 

Atierdeen. 

Caithness. 

Perth. 

Orkney 

Renfrew. 

Kirkcudbright. 

Forfar. 

Ross. 

Perth. 

Aberdeen. 

Ayr. 

Kincardine. 


Lanark. 


Roxburgh. 
Sutherland 
Ross. 

Dumbarton. 
Ross. 
Elgin. 
Bute. 
II 

Banff. 
Inverness. 


Orkney. 
Dumbarton. 
Roxburgh. 
Lanark. 

Forfar. 
Dumfries. 


Argyll. 
Orkney. 

Fife. 

Elgin. 

Roxburgh. 
Kincardine. 
Aberdeen. 
Perth. 


bie. 


and 


St.  Monance    - 
St.  Mango 
St.  Ninian's     • 
St.  Ola      •       •       . 

See  Kirkwall  and 
St.  Ola  {Land.) 
St.    Quivox  (Land.) 

and   Newton  -  on  - 

Ayr  (Land.) 
Salen 
Saline 
Salton 
Sandness  • 

See  Wallit,  «tc 
Sandstingaud  Alth 

sting. 
Sandwick  - 
Sanquhar  - 
Savoch 

Scone        •       - 
Scoonie 

Selkirk  (Burgh) 
Selkirk  (Landward)  - 
Shapansey 
ShettlestoD 
Sheuchan  - 
Shotts 
Sibbaldbie 

See      A 

andSi 

Skelmorlie 

Skene 

Skipness   - 

See    Saddell 
Skipneat. 
Skirling    • 
Slains 
Slamannan 
Sleat- 
Smailholm 
Small  Isles 
Snizort     • 
Sorbie 
Som  • 
Southdean 
Southend  - 
South  Knapdale 
South     Ronaldshay 

and  Burray. 
South  Uist 
Southwick 

See   Colvend    and 
SoxUhwiek. 
South  Yell 

See  Mid  and  Smith 
YeU. 
Speymouth 
Spott 

Springbum 
Springfield 
Sprouston 
Stair - 
Stenness  • 

See      Firth 
Stenne»8. 
Stenscholl 
Stenton     • 
Stevenston 
Stewarton 
StiohiU     • 

See    Hume 
StichiU. 
Stirling  (Burgh) 
Btobhill    • 
Stobo 
Stonehaven 

Included  partly  in 

Dunnottar  and 

partly  in  Fetter- 

eiuo. 

Stonehonse 

Stoneykirk 

Stomoway 

Stow- 

Stracathro 


and 


and 


Fife. 

Domfrias. 
StirUng. 
Orkney. 


Ayr. 


Argyll. 
Fife. 

Haddington. 
Shetland. 

I* 

Orkney. 

Dumfries. 

Aberdeen. 

Perth. 

Fife. 

Selkirk. 

II 
Orkney. 
Lanark. 
Wigtown. 
Lanark. 
Dumfries. 


Ayr. 

Alierdeen. 

Argyll. 


Peebles. 

Aberdeen. 

Stirling. 

Invemeas. 

Roxburgh. 

Invemeea. 

Wigtown. 
Ayr. 

Roxburgh. 
Argyll. 

fi 
Orkney. 

Inverness. 
Kirkcudbright. 


Shetland. 


Elgin. 

.  Haddingt<Hi. 
Lanark. 
Fife. 

Roxburgh. 
Ayr. 
Orkney. 


Inverness. 

Haddingtoa 

Ayr. 

1} 
Berwick. 


Stirling. 
Edinburgh. 
Peebles. 
Kincardine. 


Lanark. 

Wigtown. 

Rosa. 

Edinburgh. 

Forfar. 
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Pferidi  or  Bvi^. 

Oomity. 

Pariah  or  Burgh.             County. 

Pariah  or  Burgh. 

County. 

Stnehui    ■       •       - 

Kineardln*. 

Tongland  • 

•     Kirkcudbright. 

Walls,        SandnesB, 

Shetland. 

fllndnr    - 

ArgyU. 

Tongue     - 

Sutherland. 

Papa  and  Foula    - 

8m     StraioMan 

Toroeay    - 

-     Argyll. 

Walls  and  FlotU     - 

Orkney. 

nd  Siraekur. 

Torphichen 

-     Linlithgow. 

Walston   - 

Lanark. 

Bbittoo     •       - 

Ayr. 

Torrybum 
Torthorwald    - 

-     Fife. 

Wamphray 

Dumfries. 

teabdibii  and  Stra- 

Argyll. 

Dumfries. 

Wandell   and  Lam- 

Lanark. 

div. 

Tough 

-     Aberdeen. 

ington. 

8lnBBMr(Baisli)      - 

Wigtown. 

Towie 

•1 

Watten     - 

Caithness. 

Stnth       .       -       • 

InTemess. 

Tranent    • 

-     Haddington. 

Weem 

Perth. 

Stattibbiie 

Stiriing. 

Traquair  • 
Trinity  Gaak    • 

-     Peebles. 

Weisdale  - 

Shetland. 

amUidon  -       • 

Aberdeen. 

-     Perth. 

5^  Ting  wall,  tte. 

StattpHttine  - 

Forfar. 

Troqneer  - 

-     Kirkcudbright. 

Wemyss    ■ 

Fife. 

am    MmiMM     mnd 

Troaiacha- 

-     Perth. 

WestCald3r     - 

Edinburgh. 

Stmkmartine. 

Tulliallan  • 

-     Fife. 

Westerkirk 

Dumfries. 

StnUuBiglo 

Fife. 

Tullich     -       - 

-     Aberdeen. 

West  Kilbride  - 

Ayr. 

Stitehen    -       - 

Aberdeen. 

SeeGUnmuid 

land 

West  Lhiton     • 

Peebles. 

SllUDDMi  • 

1 

Orkney. 

TuUieh. 

Wostray  and    Papa 

Orkney. 

ttroMay    • 

- 

n 

Tulllebole 

-     Kinross. 

Westray. 

StraDlbo  • 

- 

Argyll. 

See  FoatKway 

and 

Westruther 

Berwick. 

SviBtoo     • 

. 

Berwick. 

TuUieboU. 

Whalsay  - 
See  Neiting,  de.   • 

Shetland. 

lynfaigtoo- 

- 

Ayr. 

TuUyneuIe 

and     Aberdeen. 

arniagtoo- 

- 

lAnark. 

Forbes  - 

Whilbum 

Linlithgow. 

Tundergarth    • 

•     Dumfries. 

Whitekirkand  Tyn- 

Haddington. 

Turriff      -       - 

•     Aberdeen. 

inghame 

lUn  '      • 

. 

BOM. 

Tweedsmuir 

•     Peebles. 

Whiteness 

Shetland. 

Ikuadke 

•             «               « 

Forfar. 

Twynholm 

-     Kirkcudbright. 

See  Tingwall,  <frc. 

Ikrtei 

. 

BOSB. 

Tyninghame     • 
See  WhUekirl 

-     Haddington. 

Whithorn  • 

Wigtown. 

biUtl     • 

■             •               * 

ArgjU. 

;  and 

Whitsome 

Berwick. 

TiuteKoD 

. 

Ayr. 
Aberdeen. 

Tyninghan 

le. 

Whittlnghame 

Haddington. 

liilud 

»            w               * 

Tynron 

Dumfries. 

Wick  (Burgh)  - 

Caithness. 

Iknci 

- 

» 

T^reo 

■       -     Argyll. 

Wick  (Landward)    - 

>• 

Tttltaff 

. 

Forfar. 

Tyrie 

•     Aberdeen. 

Wigtown  . 
Wilton      - 

Wigtown. 

TcBpto 

. 

Edinburgh. 

Boxburph. 

TeMMdry 

. 

Perth. 

Sre  Hatriek. 

TcnrcBM 

. 

Kirkcudbright. 

Udny. 

n 

W  ifton  and  Boberton 

Lanark. 

Tetlotbcad 

Bozburgh. 

UIg   -       - 

•     Boas. 

Huuifcartoa 

lAnark. 

Unat- 

-     Shetland. 

Sw  CcnagUn  and 

Uphall 

•     Linlithgow. 

Yan-ow     - 

Selkirk. 

Thamkerton. 

Urqnhart  - 

-       -     Elgin. 

Yell  .... 

Shetland. 

Ttano 

Caithneaa. 

Urqnhart  and 

Glen-     Inverness. 

Yester      - 

Haddington. 

nbbemon 

Perth. 

morlaton. 

Yetholm  - 

Boxbui^h. 

TDlioovlky 

dackmannan. 

Urquhart  and 
Wester. 

Logic     Boss. 

Ythan  Wells    - 

Aberdeen. 

'OKnSK  WhiteneM 

SbeUand. 

ladWelMlAle- 

Urr   - 

-     Kirkcudbright. 

TtaviU    -      - 

Dumfriea. 

Urray 

-     Boss. 
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VOLTTNTABT  SCHOOLS. 

(Arranged  in  Counties)  with  the  Names  and  Addresses  of  the 

Official  Corbespondents, 


FEBEUARY,   1908. 


XOTB.— Ch.  or  G.A.  denotes  that  the  School  is  in  connexion  with  the  Bstdbinhed  Church  of 
Scotland;  U.F.C.,  with  the  United  Free  Churoh  ;  £.,  with  the  Episcopal  Church;  ILC,  with 
the  Itoman  Catholic  Church. 


Name  of  School. 


Correspondent. 


J 


ABERDEEN. 

Aberdeen  (Bargh),  Cathedral 
U.C.S. 

Aberdeen  (Burgh),  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Institution. 

Aberdeen  (Bur^h),  George 
Street  Practising  S.  - 

Aberdeen  (Burgh),  George 
Street  Practising  Higher 
Grades.    .... 

Aberdeen  (Burgh),  John\ 
Street  Practising  S.  - 1 

Aberdeen      (Burgh),     John  l-- 
Street  Practising  Higher 
Grades.    .        -        . 

Aberdeen  (Burgh),  Queen's^ 
Cross  R.C.S. 

Aberdeen  (Burgh),  Queen's 
Cross  Higher Graile  K.C.S  J 

Aberdeen  (Burgh),  St.  An- 
drew's E.S. 

Aberdeen  (Burgh),  St.  Mar- 
garet's Mission  E.S. 

Aberdeen  (Burgh),  St.  Peter's 
R.C.S. 

Cluny,  Corennie,  Lady  Gordon 
Cathcart's  Female  S. 

Cluny,  U.K. C.S.   - 

Crathie  and  Braemar,  Brae- 
mar  St.  Andrew's  R.C.S. 

Cratliie  and  Braemar,  Crathie 
Side  S. 

Crathie  and  Braemar,  Inverey 
District  Ch.  S. 

Crathie  and  Braemar,  Inverey 
R.C.S. 

Cruden,  Enroll  E.S. 

Culsalmond,        Tillymorgan 

E.S. 
Forgue  E.S.- 
Fraserburgh, Female    Indus- 
trial Ch.  S. 
Fraserburgh,  St,  Peter's  E,S, 


Rev.  J.C.  Meany 
A.  Edmond,  Jun. 

G.  Smith  . 


Postal  Address. 


G.  Smith 


Madame  Bodkin 

J.  Taylor  - 

Rev.  F.  P.  Wil- 
Ibimson    - 
Rev.  A.  Grant  - 

W.  Nicol  - 

H.  Littlejohn    - 

Very     Rev.     J. 
Canon  Paul 
J.  B.  Macdiarmid 

Rev.   A.  C.  W. 

Saunders  - 
Very    Rev.    J. 

Canon  Paul 
Rev.  J.  Strachan 

Rev.  J.  Stuart  - 

G.  Winton 

W.  Pressley 

Rev.  H.  Fyfe    • 


St.  Mary's  Cathedral,  Aber- 
deen. 
229,  Union  Street,  Aberdeen. 


Training  College  Buildings, 
Charlotte  Street,  Aberdeen. 


Training  College  Buildings, 
Charlotte  Street, Aberdeen. 


Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
Queen's  Cross,  Aberdeen. 

245,  Union  Street,  Aberdeen. 

16,  Albyn  Place,  Aberdeen. 

St.  Peter's  Rectory,  Justice 

Street,  Aberdeen. 
Ordliead,  Aberdeen. 

Upper     Sauchen,     Sauchen, 
Aberdeen. 

R.C.  Church,  Braemar,  Aber- 
deenshire. 

Estates     Office,      Balmoral 
Castle,  Aberdeenshire. 

The  Manse,  Braemar,  Abei- 
deenshire. 

R.C.  Church,  Braemar,  Aber- 
deenshire. 

Cruden  Rectory,  Port  Erroll, 
Aberdeenshire. 

Tillymorgan  Rectory,  Rotbie 
Norman,  Aberdeenshire. 

Kirk  ton     Cottage,     Forgue 
Huntly. 

Saltoun  Chambers,     Fraser- 
burgh. 

The  Rectory,  Fraserbni^h. 
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Name  of  School. 


Himtly,RC.S.     - 

Inverurie,  St  Mary's  E.S. 

Millbrex  District  Ch.  S. 

New  Deer,  Bonny kelly  S. 
NewPitaligo,  St.  John's  E.S 

Peterhead,  St.  Peter's  E.S. 

^trichen,  All  Saints  E.S. 

Tyrie,  Boyndlie  E.S.     - 


ARGYLL. 

^charade,  Minganry  RC.S. 

(Seeunderlnvemess.) 
^^beltown   (Burgh),    St. 
^Kieran»8R.C.S. 
^oon    and    Kilmun,    St. 

Miiii's  R.C.S. 
^oi-e  and  Apuin,  Camock, 
.G»euooe,  St.  Mary's  E.S. 


Correspondent. 


Postal  Address. 


■S^S^e    and  Appin,   South 
«^nacbuliah,St.John'sE.S. 


^^  (Burgh)  R.C.S. 


II 


„       St.  John's  E.S. 


AYR. 

^^'^«>a8an,  Saltcoats  R.C.S. 

A^chinlcck,    St.     Patrick's 

'^^(Burgh),  St.  Margaret's 

^^y.  mihicetownWorksS. 

^n^ellington  RC.S.    - 

^'y.  St  Palladius,  R.C.S.- 

^^onald,      Troon,        St. 
n^trick's  RC.S. 
*^^ii,  St  Sophia  R.C.S. 

^Lr?*  (Town),  Sacred  Heart 


I; 


"^^rL^tl 


einale  Industrial 


S. 


Kil 


St  Bridget's  R.C.S. 

^^Vamock  (Burgh)  RC.S.  - 

i^manra,    Cmsshoose,     St 
Mary's  RC.S. 


Rev.  D.  Mathe- 
son 
A.  Soutar  - 

Rev.  C.  Giles    - 

J.  Adie 

Rev.  E.  J.  Petrie 

R.  Gray    - 

Rev.    W.  S.  B. 

Petrie. 
Rev.     W.  S.  B. 

Petrie. 


Very  Rev.  J. Can- 
on  Macdonald. 

Rev.  J.  Mac- 
Elmail. 

Rev.  A.  S.  Mac- 
Innes. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Mac- 
donald. 

Riffht        Rev. 

Bishop  Smith 
Mrs.  E.  Baily 


Rev.   W.     Car- 
michael 
Rev.  J.  Hogan  - 

Very    Rev.    D. 

Canon  Collins. 

W.  G.  Wilson  - 

Rev.  T.  A.  Hayes 

Rev.      W.      C. 

Brown 
Rev.  J.  Brady  - 

Very  Rev.  Canon 
Lord  Archibald 
Douglas  > 

Miss  B.  Flood  ■ 

Rev.  F.  Letters 
Rev.       H.      R. 

Buchan. 
Rev.  T.  Hopwell 

Very  Rev.  J.  J. 

Canon  Sheehy 
Very  Rev.  J.  J. 

Canon  Sheehy 


St.  Margaret's,  Huntly. 

14,  Falconer  Place,  Inverurie. 

The  Manse,  Millbrex,  Fyvie, 

Aberdeenshire. 
Bonnykelly,  Aberdeen. 
Denbum  House,   New    Pit- 

sligo,  Aberdeen. 
Peterhead. 

The    Parsonage,*     Strichen, 

Aberdeenshire. 
The    Parsonage,     Strichen, 

Aberdeenshire. 


St.    Kieran's    R.C.    Church, 

Campbeltown. 
Dunoon. 

The  Rectory, Glencoe,  Argyll- 
shire. 

St.  John's  Rectory,  Balla- 
chulish,  R.S.O.,  Argyll- 
shire. 

Bishop's  House,  Oban. 

1,  Victoria  Crescent,  Oban. 


St.  Mary's,  Saltcoats. 

Bimieknowe,       Auchinleck, 

Ayrshire. 
St.  Margaret's,  Ayr. 

Dalquharran  Colliery,  Dailly, 
Ayrshire. 

Waterside,  Dunaskin,  Ayr- 
shire. 

St    Palladius,    Dairy,     Ayr- 
shire. 

Catholic  Church,  Troon. 

St.  Sophia,  Galston. 


Ailsa  Street,  Girvan. 

St.  Mary's,  Irvine. 

The  Manse,  Kilblmie,  Ayr- 
shire. 

St.  Bridget's  Roman  Catholic 
Church, Kilbimie,  Ayrshire. 

St.  Joseph's,  Kilmarnock. 

St  Joseph's,  Kilmarnock. 
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Name  of  School. 


Con-espondenU 


Postal  AddresB. 


Ayr — cont. 

Kilwinning,    St.    Winning's 

K.C.S. 
Largs,  St.  Mary's  K.C.S. 

liOudonn,    Newmilns,    Lady 

Flora's  S. 
May  bole,      St.       Cuthbert's 

R  C  S 
Mnirkirk,  St.  Thomas  R.r.S. 

New  Cumnock,  R.C.S.  - 
Old  Cumnock,  R.C.S.  - 
Ricoarton,  Barleith  S.  - 


it 


Hurlford,  St.   Paul's 
R.C.S. 


Stevenston,  St.  John's  R.C.S. 
Tarbolton,  St.  Ann's  R.C.S. 


BANFF. 

Aberlour,  Charlestown  E.S.  - 

Banf!  (Burgh),  St.  Andrew's 

E.S. 
Inveravon,         Ballindalloch 
Lady  McPlierson 
Grant's  S. 
Chapeltown,  (Glenlivet) 

R.C.S. 
Tombae,  St.    Mary's 
R.C.S. 
Keith  R.C.S. 
Kirkmichael,         Toniintoul 

R.C.S. 
Marnoch,  Aberchirder  E.S.  - 
Mortlach,  Dufftown  R.C.S.  - 


II 


i« 


Rathven,  Buckie,  Lady  Cath- 
cart's  Industrial  E.S. 
Buckie  R.C.S.  - 


)t 


BERWICK. 

Buukle  and  Preston,  Preston 

S. 
F^arlston,  Mellerstain  S. 


BUTE. 

Kingarth,    Mount     Stewart 

R.C.S. 
Rothesay        (Burgh),        St. 

Andrew's  R.C.S. 


Rev.W.  C.  Brown 

R  e  V.     P.      A. 

McCarth}'. 
J.  and  J.  Hendrie 

Rev,  P.  McDaniel 

Rev.  L.  Puu»sant 

D.  W.  Shaw  - 
D.  W.  Shaw  - 
W.  Pinker  ton  - 

Very  Rev.  Canon 
Lord  Archibald 
Doug1a.s. 
Rev.  J.  C.  O'Neill 
Bev.  J.    M.    A. 
Cameron. 


Rev.  Canon  Jupi» 
T.  Barton 
P.  Henderson 


Rav.  C.«C.  Mac- 
kenzie. 
Rev.  W.  Stuart. 

Rev.  J.  Paul 
Rev.  J.  Thomson 

Rev.  D.  Kerrin 
Rev.  G.  P.  Shaw 

Rev.  A.  Wild    - 

Rev.      J.      Mc- 
intosh 


La<ly  Home 
H.  A.  Martin 


Rev.     A.      Mac- 

donald 
Rev.    A.     Mac- 

donald 


St.  Palladius,  Dairy,  Ayr- 
shire. 

Catholic  Church,  Largs,  Ayr- 
shire. 

Union  Bank,  Galston,  Ayr- 
shire. 

MountSt.  Cuthbert,Maybole. 

Loretto  Villa,  Muirkirk,  Ayr- 
shire. 

County  Buildings,  Ayr. 

County  Building,  Ayr. 

Glasgow  and  S.  W.  Railway, 
Hurlford,  Ayrshire. 

St.  Sophia,  Galston. 


Stevenston,  Ayrshire. 
St.  Ann's,  Annbank  Station, 
Ayr. 


The   Orphanage,   Aberlour, 

Banfi  shire. 
SeaBeld  Street,  Banff. 

Marionburgh,  Ballindalloch, 
Banffshire. 

Chapeltown,  Ballindalloch, 
Banffshire. 

Tombae,  Glenlivet,  Ballin- 
dalloch, Banffshire. 

Cha^l  House,  Keith. 

Tommtoul,  Ballindalloch, 
Banffshire. 

Aberchirder,  Banffshire. 

Chapel  House,  Dufftown, 
Banffshire. 

The  Rectory,  Buckie. 

St.  Peter's,  Buckpool,  Buckie. 


Bonkyl  Lodge,  Duns. 
Mellerstain,  Kelao. 


St.  Andrew's,  Rothesay. 
St.  Andrew's,  Rothesay. 
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Name  of  School. 


Correspondent. 


Postal  Address. 


CAITHNESS. 
Olrig  Female  S.    - 

CLACKMANNAN. 

Alloa  (Town)  E.S. 

M     M   St  Mango's  R.C.S. 
Aha  Injfant  S. 

DUMBARTON. 

BonhiU,  Alexandria  St. 
Mary's  R.C.S. 

Cwdron,  fienton,  St.  Mar- 
ian's R.C.S. 

CsiDbemaald,  Croy,  Holy 
Cnm  R.C.S. 

Dumbarton  (BQrgh)R.aS.  - 

Kirkintilloch  (Town)  K.G.S. 

New  Kilpatrick,  Milngavie 

Old  kapatrick,  Clydebank, 

Our    Holy 
Kedeemers 
R.C.S. 

H        ,1  Dontocher, 

St.  Mary's 

u     .  K.C.8. 

now,  Ueleiisbaigh,St  Joseph's 

R.C.S. 
Trinity  E.S. 


It 


DUMFRIES. 
Annan,  St  Colnmba's  R.C.S. 

Clwlwni,  WalUwe       Hall 

Academy. 
l>Bnines(Bargh),    St.    An- 
drew's 
R.C.S. 
n       ft    St  John's  £.8. 

Mortgn,  Carronbridge,  Duke 

ofBncclench'sS. 
Kathwell  Femalelndnstrial  S. 

EDINBURGH. 

fiwthwick,  Newlandrig  Sub- 

KriptionS. 
Cwkpen.  Bonnyrigg  Girls'  8. 
tlKhtoii,Pathh!Md»S  t  Mary's 

^Wkrith  (Town),  St  David's 

R.C.8. 
^^^h  (Town),  St.  Mary's 

10613. 


Rev.  A.  H.  Gil- 
lieson,  B.D. 


A.  P.  Moir 
Rev.  J.  O'NeUl 
T.  DonaldM>n   - 


Rev.  M.  MoCabe 

Rev.  M.  Jansen 

Rev.  J.  M.  M. 

Charleeon 
Rev.  H.  Kelly  - 
Rev.  T.  Delbeke 
Rev.  D.  O'Sulli- 

van. 
Rev.    J.   Mont- 
gomery. 


Rev.  B.  Lynch 


Rev.  A.  Mackin- 
tosh. 
J.  R.  Harrison  • 


Rev.  M.  Carey  - 

J.   C.  R.   Mac- 

donald. 
Ri^htRev.  Mon- 

signor  O'Brien. 

Rev.    C.   C.  im 

Thnm. 
C.  W.  Ralston  - 

Rev.  J.  L.  Din- 
widdle 


R.  Smith 

J.  R.  Anderson  - 
Rev.  F.  W.  Jer- 

rard. 
Rev.  J.  Head    - 

Rev.      Canon 
Cooke. 


Manse  of  Olrig,  Castletown, 
Thurso. 


Bank  Street,  Alloa. 
Alloa. 

Holmfoot,  Alva,  Clackman- 
nanshire. 


Chapel   House,   Alexandria, 

Dumbartonshire. 
Ronton,  Dumbarton. 

Croy  House,  Croy,  Glasgow. 

Croftbank,  Dumbarton. 
Kirkintilloch,  Glasgow. 
Chapel    House,    Milngavie, 

Glasgow. 
Clyde     Street,    Clydebank, 

Glasgow. 


St.  Mary's,  Duntocher,  Glas- 
gow. 

St.  Joseph's,  Helensburgh. 

Croft  House,  Helensburgh. 


St.    Columba's    Presbytery, 

Annan. 
84,  Irish  Street,  Dumfries. 

Bishop's  House,  Dumfries. 


St.  John's  Rectory,  Dumfries 
Dabton,  Thornhill. 
Ruth  well,  Dumfriesshire. 


Gorebridge,  Midlothian. 

48,  Castle  Street,  Edinburgh. 
St  David's,  Dalkeith. 

St  David's,  Dalkeith. 

Dalkeith. 


G 
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Name  of  SchooL 


Correspondent 


Postal  AddreM. 


Edinburgh— ccnf. 

Edinburgh  (City),  Abbeyhill 
E  fi 

EdiAbargh  (City),  All  Saints' 
E  S 

Edinburgh  (City),  Deaf  and 
Domb  Institution. 

Edinburgh  (City),  Donaldson^s 
Hospital  Deaf  Mute  S. 

Edinburgli(City),  Glen  Street 
1C.C.S. 

Edinburgh  (City),  James  Gil- 
lespie's S. 

Edinburgh  (City),  James  Gil- 
lespie's Higher  Grade  S. 

Edinburgh  (City),  Morning- 
side,  St.  Teresa's  K.C.S. 

Edinburgh,     Portobello,    St. 
John's  K.C.S. 

Edinburgh  (City),  Practising 
E.S. 

Edinburgh  (City),  Pi-ovinniall 
Normal  8.  I 

Edinburgh  (City),  Provincial  j' 
Normal  Higher  Grade  8.   j 

Edinburgh     (City),      Royal 
Blind  S. 

Edinburgh  (City),  St.    An- 
drew's E.S. 

Edinburgh  (City),  St.  Anne's 

EdiAbiirirh,        (City)       St. 

Columba's  R.C.S. 
Edinburgh,  (City)  St.  Cuth- 


rgn,  \KA 
i  R.C.S. 


bert's 


Edinburgh  (City),  St.  James' 

E.S. 
Edinburgh  (City),  St  Marga- 
ret's, Eastei  Road,  E.S. 
Edinborffh  (City),  St  Mary's 

Cathedral,     IJoys',     York 

Lane  R.C.S. 
Edinburgh        (City),        St 
Patricl?8R.C.S. 
Edinburgh  (City),  St  Thomas 

of  Aquin's  Higher  Grade 

R.C.S. 
Kirknewton  and  East  Calder, 

East  Calder  R.C.S. 
Lasswade,     Loanhead,     St. 
.  Margaret's  R.C.S. 
Lasswade,      Rosewell,     St. 

Matthew's  R.C.S. 
Leith    (Burgh)    Holy  Cross^ 

Academy  R.C.S. 
Leith    (Burgh)   Holy    Cross 
Academy  Higher  Grade 
R.C.8. 
l^ith (Burgh), St  James' E.S.' 
Lcith(Bnrgh)StMary'8R.C.S. 


Rev.      R,       J. 

Mackay 
Rev.  G.  E.  W. 

Holmes 
A.  Scott   - 

R.  C.  Bell 

Rev.  J.  Bader 


A.  Heron  • 

W.  Considine, 
Rev.  J.  Donlevy 
G.  J.  Wood       • 


J.  King 


Cm.  More    - 

J.  R.  Grant 

Ri^rhtRev.  Mon- 

signor  Grady. 

Rev.  G.  Mullan- 

Rev.  J.  Forsyth 


J.  R.  Grant 

Rev.  H.  Jones 

Very    Rev.    A 
Canon  Stuart. 

Right  Rev.  Mnn 
signer  Gra^ly 
MissM.  A.  Snow 


Rev.  T.  M.  Mon- 

aghan. 
Rev.  C.  Murdoch 

Rev.  D.  Conway 


Rev.  J.  Forsj'tn 


Rev  E.  HoemU. 
Rev.  E.  Callan  - 


19,   Dalziel    Place,    Edin- 
burgh. 

26,  Brougham  Street,  Edin- 
burgh. 

2,    York    Buildings,    Edin- 
burgh. 

13,  Hill  Street,  Edinburgh. 

17,  Lauriston  Street,  Edin- 
buigli. 

14,  Hanover  Street,  Edin- 
burgh. 

2,  Queen  Street,  Edinburgh. 

St.    John's   Church,    Porto 

hello. 
14,    Young     Street,     £din- 

burgh. 

16,  Chambers  Street,  Eklin- 
burgh. 

18,  Hill  Street,  Edinburgh. 

39,  Frederiek  Street,  Edin- 

buigh. 
St  Patrick's,  Edinbui^h. 

9,  Upper  Gray  Sti^t,  Edin- 
burgh. 

St.  Cnthbert's  RoinaD 
Catholic  Scliool,  Slateford 
Road,  Edinburgh. 

39,  Frederick  Street,  Edin- 
burgh. 

Porthview,  Cndgentinny 
Edinburgh. 

61,  York  Plaoe,  Edinbmigh. 


St  Pateick's,  Edinburgh. 

St.  Catherine's  Convent, 
Lauriston  Gardens,  Edin- 
burgh. 

The  Presbytery,  Kilronan 
Park,  East  Calder 

St.  Mar}?aret'p,  Loanhead, 
Midlothian. 

Alpine  Villa,  Penicnik^ 


St.  Cuthbert's,  Siateford 
Road,  Edinlmrgh. 

The  Beetory,  Lratb. 
St.  Mary's  Star  of   the  Sea, 
Leith. 
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Name  of  School. 


Bdivbubgh — eoni. 

^W^Gilmeitoii^The  An- 

Person  Females. 
UoaMllnugh,  Loretto  R.C.S. 

Mttiselbargh     (Burgh),    St 
,  Peter's  fiS. 
rciacaikE.S. 

n        R.C.S.     -  -  - 

K»*^,  Dalmahoy,  8t,  Mary's 
Temple,  Toxside  S. 
WestCalderRC.S.      - 


ELGIN. 

Beilie,  Fochabers,    Milne's 


--.^wivu  jsueuot  \jri.^«uc  o.  J 

EtlmkiUie,  Conioavel  Ch.  S. 
Logie  S. 
Relugas  Church  S. 


Correspondent. 


Postal 'Address. 


II 
» 


Elan  (Biirgh),  St.  Sylvester's 
Forroj'  (Bmgh),  St.    John's 

FIKE. 

^^«^»  Cowdenbeath,  R.C.S. 

?MiiU8lind  (Buigh)  K  S.    - 
^»n»ock,  Oakley,  St.    Mar- 
J«^'8  R.C.S. 
^^'ennline     (Burgh),    St. 

*[*i»w«t's  R.C.S. 

^my,  R.C.S.  -        - 


Loch 


FORFAK. 


^rb 


KeY.  J*' 


Christie, 

D.D. 
Rev.  P.  McGet- 

tigan. 
Rev.  T.  Hannan, 

M.A. 
Rev.  C.  A.  El- 

rington. 
Rev.  D.  Ck>nway 
Rev.  W.  G,  Buf. 

lock. 
Rev.  J.  W.  Blake 

Very     Rev.      J. 
Canon  Murphy 


C.  Gray     - 

D.Scott    - 

R.  Urquhart     - 

Rev.  Cr .  C.  Watt 

Right  Rev.  Mon- 
signorWilson- 
Rev.  Stair 
Douglas. 


Rev.  J.  A.  Mac- 

intvre. 
Rev.  ti.  Hardy  - 
Rev.  F.  O'Brien. 

Rev.  D.  Robert- 
son. 
Rev.  R.  Hogan- 


i 


iimertan,  Liberton,  Mid- 
lothian. 

Tho  Presbytery,  Mussel- 
burgh. 

Amisfield,  Musselbur^. 

Penicuik. 

Alpine  Villa,  Penicuik. 

Balmahoy,  Kirknewton,  Mid- 
lothian. 

Temple,  Gorebridge,  Mid- 
lotnian. 

West  Calder,  Midlothian. 


2'5*th(Burgh),  StThomas' 

fee    (Burgh).    Dudhope 
^^  Deaf  and  Dumb  In- 

io>f?  (Burgh),  Institution 
hnA  ^*»«  Blind. 

Jq»^  (Burgh),  Lawside.  St. 
Itj^PVs     Convent     H.G. 

^2^     (Burgh),     Lochee 

M^^^  (Burgh),  Lochee,  St. 

t.'i^^    (Bnrgh),    St.    An- 

1>^>^'8  Boys'  R.C.S. 

x*^^e    (Burgh),    St.    An- 
H^Vs  Girls' R.C.S. 

10513. 


Very  Rev.  J.  V. 

Canon     Mac- 

donald. 
D.  Don     • 


E.  Henderson   • 
Miss  F.  Hodnett 


Rev.  J.  C.  Cater 

Very    Rev.    t. 

Canon  Crumly. 

Very    Rev.    J. 

Canon  Turner 
Very    Kev.    J. 

Canon  Turner 


Fochabers. 

Damaway,  Forres. 

Forres. 

Manse   of   Edinkillie,  Dun- 

phail,  Morayshire. 
St.  Sylvester's,  Elgin. 

The  Parsonage,  Forres. 


Cowdenbeath,  Fife. 

St.  Serfs,  Burntisland. 
Shrub  Cottage,  Oakley,  Fife. 

St.  Margaret's,  Dunfermline. 

Roman  Catholic  Presbytery, 
Lochgelly,  Fifeshire. 


St.  Thomas',  Arbroath. 

Central  Chambers,  9,  Tally 
Street,  Dundee, 

10,  Whitehall  Street,  Dundee. 

Lawside  Convent,  Dundee. 

The      Parsonage,       Lochee, 

Dundee. 
St.  Mary's,  Lochee,  Dundee. 

Pro-Cathedral,  Dundee. 

Pro-Cathe  ral,  Dundee. 

G2 
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Name  of  School. 


Correspondent. 


Postal  Address. 


FORFAE— co»*. 

Dundee  (Burgh),  St.  Joseph's 

K.  C.  S. 
Dundee  (Burgh),   St.    Mar- 
tin's E.S. 
Dundee  (Burgh),  St.  Mary's 

RC.S. 
Dundee  (Burgh),  St.  Patrick's 

R.  C.S. 
Dundee  (Burgh),  St  Paul's 

E.S. 
Dundee     (Bui^h),     Seafield 

Works  Half-Time  S. 
Dundee  (Burgh),  Ward  Mills 

S. 
Kirriemuir,       St.       Mary's 

E.S. 

HADDINGTON. 
Haddington,  R.C.S. 

Tranent,  St.  Martin's  R.C.S. 

INVERNESS. 
Acharacle,  Mingarry  R.C.S. 

Arisaig  and  Moidart : 
Arisaig  Church  School 

,,       R.C/.b. 

Boleskine  and  Ahertarflf,  Fort 
Augustus  R.C.S. 

Boleskine  and  Abertarff, 
Whitebridge  R.C.S. 

Inverness  (Burgh),  Cathedral 
B<»ys'  E.S. 

Inverness,  Northern  Counties 
Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Inverness  (Burgh)  R.C.  Con- 
vent School. 

Inverness  (Burgh)  RC.S. 

Inverness  (Burgh),  The  Bi- 
shop's E.S. 

Inverness  (Landward),  High- 
land Orphanage  S. 

Kilmallie,  Fort  William 
R.C.S. 

„       North  Ballachulish, 
St.   Bride's  E.S. 
Kilmorack,  Beauly  R.C.S.    • 

„  MarydaleR.C.S. 

Kiltarlity,   Eskadale  R.C.S. 
Small  Isles,  Rhum  Private  S. 


Very    Rev.    J. 

Holder. 
Rev.      G.      M. 

Duncan. 
Very  Rev.    M. 

Canon  Phelan 
Very    Rev.    P. 

Canon  Butti. 
Rev.       E.      L. 

Danson. 
P.   Ewart  Jack 

J.  C.  Buist 

Rev.      J.      A. 
Philip. 


Rev.  F.  Hoban 
Rev.  J.  Joyce 


Very    Rev.    D. 
Alackintosh. 


A.  W.  Nicolson 

Very    Rev.    J. 
Canon  Chisholm 
Rev.     A.     Mc- 

Donell 
Rev.  A.C.Gedde8 

J.  Ross 

D.  Shaw   - 

Rev.  D.  Mac- 
Queen    - 

Rev.  D.  Mac- 
Queen    - 

Rev.  H.  B. 
Hamer 

R.  Cook    - 

Very    Rev.    A. 
Canon  Mackin- 
tosh. 

B.  Chinnery-Hal 
dane. 

Very  Rev.  J. 
Canon  Came- 
ron. 

Rev.  D.  C. 
Mackay 

Rev.  D.  A.  Chis- 
holm. 

W.  Goodall 


Blackness  Road,  Dundee. 
17,  William  Street,  Daodee. 
Powrie  Place,  Dundee. 

12,   South   Erskine    Street, 

Dundee. 
St.       Paul's      Clergyhoose, 

Castlehill,  Dundee. 
Seafield  Works,  Dundee. 

Ward  Mills,  Dundee. 

4 

The  Rectory,  Kirriemuir. 


R.  C.  School,  Haddington. 

St.      Martin's     Presbytery, 
Tranent,  Haddingtonshire. 


Mingarry,  Moidart,  Ardgour, 
Argyllshire. 

Arisaig  House,  Arisaig,   In- 
vemess-shire. 

St.  Mary's,  Arisaig,  Inver- 
ness-shire. 

The  Abbey,  Fort  Augustus, 
Inverness. 

Chapel  House,  Stratherrick, 
Inverness-shire. 

Queen's     Gate     CliambeiB» 
Inverness. 

42,  High  Street,  Inverness. 

32,  Huntly  Street,  Invemefts. 
32,  Huntly  Street)  Inverness. 
Elm  Park,  Inverness. 
53,  Shore  Street,  Inverness. 
Chapel  House,  Fort  William. 


Onich    R.S.O.,   Inverness' 

shire. 
Beauly. 


Marydale,  Beauly. 
E»kadale,  Beauly. 


i»  •  •  0^^  ^  *  I 


Estate  Office,  Isle  of  Rhum, 
by  Oban, 
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Name  of  SchooL 


Correspondent 


Pontal  Address. 


KINCARDINE. 

Banchory  Ternan,  Reid  and 
Burnett  Endowed  Female  S. 

Donnottar,  Stonehaven  E.S. 

Fettercairn,  Fasque  S.  - 

Kinneff  and  Gatterline,  Cat- 

terline  F.S. 
Lanreocekirk  £.S. 

Maiykirk,  Napier  Memorial 
School 


KINROSS. 

OnreD,    Milnathort,     Reid 
Memorial  S. 


KIRKCUDBRIGHT. 
Giithon,  Rusko  Episco^^al  S. 
Kdton,  CasUe  Doaglas  R.  C.  S. 
Kirkcudbright,  Old  Chorch  S. 

It       R.CS.    -        -        - 

Kirkmabreck,  Creetown,  St. 

Joaeph's  R.C.8. 
I^rr,  Uibeattie  R.C.S. 

LANARK. 

Airdrie  (BnTgh),  Coatdyke 
R.C.S. 

Airdrie  (Borgh),  St.  Marga- 
ret's R.C.S. 

Atondale,  Strathaven  R.C.S. 

Blaiityre,St.  Joseph's  R.C.S. 

Bothwell,  Carfin  R.C.S. 

„      Chapelhall  R.C.S. 

n       Elmwood  Convent, 
Higher  Grade, 
R.C.S. 
,      Mossend  R.C.S.    - 
„       Udding8ton,St.JohL 
Baptist  R.C.S. 
CalAerhead,  Shotts,  St.  Pat- 
rick's R.C.S. 
Cambnslang,  Newton  R.C.S. 

»      St.  Bride's  R.  0.8. 


J.  Merson 


Rev,  W.  Leslie 
Christie. 

Miss  M.  Glad- 
stone. 

Rev.  S.  Stookes 

Rev.  H.  C.  Bell 
J.  R  Findlay    - 


Mrs.  Reid 


The  Hon.  W.  J. 

Hewitt. 
Very    Rev.    J. 
Canon  Duffy. 
J.  Wilkinson    - 

Rev,J.McHftrdy 

Rev.  J.  Roche  - 

Rev.  H.  J.  Lang- 
ley. 


Rev.  J.  Walsh  - 

Rev.     H.    Van 

Stiphont. 
Rev.       D.      J. 

Horgan 
Rev.  T.  Hackett, 

D.D. 
Rev.  C.  Webb  - 

Rev.  D.  A.  Mc- 
pherson. 
Very  Rev.  J. 
Canon  Toner 

Rev.  F.  Cronin  - 
Rev.  J.  P.  Towie 

Rev.  P.  Hilgers. 

Rev.  L.  de  Men- 

lenaere. 
Rev.  G.  Stack  - 


High  Street,  Banchory,  Kiu* 
cardineshire. 

The  Parsonage,  Stonehaven 

Fasqne,  Laurencekirk. 

Catterline,  Stonehaven. 

The  Rectory,  Laurencekirk. 

Solicitor,  Montrose. 


Thomanean   House,    Milna- 
thort, Kinross-shire. 


St.  Colme  House,  Aberdour, 

Fifeshire. 
St.  John's,  Castle  Douglas. 

The  Grange,  Kirkcudbright. 

Chapel  Hou8e,Kirkcudbright. 

St.  Ninian's,  Newton  Stew- 
art. 
Dall)eattie. 


All  Saints'  Presbytery,  Coat- 
Ail 


dyke,  Airdrie. 
intrie. 


St.  Patrick's  Chapel  House, 
Strathaven. 

Stonefield,  Blantyre,  Glas- 
gow. 

Chapel  House,  Carfin,  Mother- 
well. 

Chapelhall,  Airdrie. 

Elmwood    Convent    Higher 

Grade    School,    Bothwell, 

Glasgow. 
MoBsend,  Lanarkshire. 
R.C.    Presbytery,  Old    Mill 

Road,  Uddingston,Gla8gow. 
R.     C.     Presbytery,  Shotts, 

Lanarkshire. 
St.      Charles'      Presbytery, 

Newton,  Glasgow. 
St.      Bride's      Cambuslang, 
Glasgow. 
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Name  of  School. 


Coireapondent. 


PoRtal  Addrefis. 


hkVAUK—COnt, 

C&mbiuiietban,  Ne  wmains 

WishawK.C.S. 
Carluke  R.C.S. 

Clark8ton,Longriggend  K.C.  S. 

„         Whiterigg  R.C.S. 

Dalziel,  Craigneak  KC.S.    • 
Motherwell  K.G.S.  ) 
Motherwell  Higher  r 
Grade  K.C.S.       J 


Glasgow,  Bridgeton,  Sacred 
Heart  R.C.S. 

Buchanan  Institu- 
tion. 

Calton,  St.  Mary's 
K.C.S. 

Camtyne,  St. 

Mark's    R.C.S. 

Deaf  and  Dumb  In- 
stitution 

Dundas  .  Vale 
Praetisitiff  S. 

Garnethill  Couvent 
R.C.S. 

Our  Lady  and  St. 
Francis  R.C.S. 

Our  Lady  and  St. 
Francis  Higher 
Grade  R.C.S. 

Parkhead,St.  Mi 
chael's  R.C.S. 

Royal  Asylum  for 
the  Blind. 

St.  Aloysins,  Milton 

Street  RC.S. 

St.  A  IphonsusR.  C.  S. 


•» 


» 


»f 


n 


If 


t> 


f$ 


»i 


t* 


I* 


» 


II 


>» 


n 


11 


f* 


>t 


It 
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St.  Andrew's  R.C.S. 

St  Anne's  R.C.S. 
StColumba'sRCS. 
St.  Francis  R.C.S. 
St.  John's  R.C.S. 

St.  Joseph's  R.C.S. 
St.  Luke's  R.C.S. 
St.  Martin's  R.C.S. 
St.  Mary's  E.S. 
St.  Mungo's  RC.S. 


Rev.  J.  Bird       - 

Rev.  J .  Van  Hecke 
Rev.  R.  J.  Mc- 

Cluskey 
Rev.  M.  Ambrose 

Rev.  W.  F.  Mc 

Langhlin. 
Rev.  G.W.Ritchie 

Very  Rev,  J,- 
Canon  Taylor 

Very    Rev,    M. 

Canon  Hughes 

R.  Motherwell  - 

Very  Rev.  J.  J. 
Canon  Dyer. 
Rev.  R.  Paterson 

B,  B.  Macgeorge 

D,  Macleod 

Very   Rev.    M. 
Canon  Hughes 

Very    Rev.    J. 
Vv,     Canon. 
McCarthy, 

Rev.  E:  i*.  Ro- 

^n,  D,jy, 
J.  Tasker  - 

Rev,  W.  Crofton 

Very  liev.  T.  P. 

Canon  O'Reilly, 
Very  Itev.  J.  W. 

Canon  Mc- 

Carrhy. 
Rev.  T.'Currie. 

Rev.  E.  Fitz- 
gerald. 

Rev.  A. 
McLaughlin 

Very  Rev.  J.  B. 
Canon  Mac- 
luskey. 

Rev,  A,  Camn- 
bell. 

Rev,  P.  Ryan   • 

Rev.  J.  Mullin, 

D.D. 
T.  M.  Stewart, 

LL.B. 
Rev.  C.  Meagher 


TheCbapel  Hoase,Newmaln8. 

Lanarkshire. 
The  Rectory,  Wishaw. 
Carluke. 

St.      Mary's,     Longriggend, 

Lanarkshire. 
St.    David's,   Whiterigg, 

Airdrie. 

Shieldmuir,  Wishaw. 

Chapelhouse,  Motherwell. 

50,  Old  Dalmamock  Road, 

Glasgow. 
76,  Armadale  Street,  Glasgow. 

68,  Abercromby  Street,  Glas- 
gow. 

St.  Mark's  Pieshytery,  Cam- 
tyne,  Glasgow 

24,  George  Square,  Glasgow. 

Technical  College,  Montrose 

Street,  Glasgow. 
50,  Old  Dalmamock  Koad, 

Glasgow. 

58,  Charlotte  Street,  Glasgow. 


St.      Michaers,     Parfcfaead, 

Glasgow. 
28,  Bath  Street,  Glasgow. 

45,   Hill  Street,  Gametbill, 

Glasgow. 
18,    East     Russell    Street^ 

Glasgow. 
St.      Andrew's     CatbedrHl, 

Great  Clyde  Street,  Glas- 
gow. 
St.  Anne's,  Crownpoint  Koad 

Glasgow. 
60,    Vfindsor    Terrace,     St. 

George's  Road,  Glasgow. 
St.  Francis  Friary,  Oamlier- 

land  Street,  Glasgow. 
90,  Portugal  Street,  Glasgow. 


40,  North  Woodsida  Road, 
Glasgow, 

St.  Luke's,  Govan  Street, 
Glasgow, 

15,  William  Street,  Ander- 
ston,  Glasgow, 

173,  St.  Vincent  Street,  Glas- 
gow. 

52,  Parson  Street,  Glasgow. 
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Name  of  8eh<K>l. 


CorreBpondent. 


Lakask — eont. 

GlMgow,  St  Mnngo's  Aoa-' 
dewy  ii.C.S. 
,1      St.   Mongo's  Aca- 
demy     Higher 
Gnule    K.C.S.  , 
„      St  Patrick's  R.C.S. 


» 


)i 


Postal  Address. 


St  Roch'a  R.C.S. 
Springbarn,        St. 
Aloysius  R.C.S. 

Stow  Praetbing  S. 


Gonm,  Dowanhill,    K.C. 
Ptaetising  S. 
n    Dowanhill,  Praotis- 
ing      Higher 
Grade  K.C.S. 
n    GovanhUl,  Holy  Cross 

R.C.S. 
n     Kinning    Park,   Our 
Lady  and  St.  Mar- 
garet's  R.C.S. 
»     Partick,    St.   Peter's 

R.C.S. 
M     St.  Anthony's  R.  C.  S. 

n     St  Savionr's  R.C.S.  - 

n    Whiteinch  St.  Paul's 
R.C  S 
Hamilton  (Bui^h)R.C.S.     - 
Hamilton  (Landward),  Bum- 

bank  KG.S. 
Hamilton  (Landward)  Cadzow 

R.C.S. 
Unark  (Burffh)  R.C.S. 
Laiiark(Landward),  Smy  Hum 

BlindandDeaf  MntesKCS. 
l^uiark(Landwajrd),Smyllnm 

R.C.S. 
Urkhall  R.C.S.  - 

I^nnahagow,  Blackwood 
KC.S. 

Maryhill,Umbhill,S  t  Agnes' 
K.  C.  S. 

M»iyUii,R.c.s.   . 

n      St  Charles'  R.C.S. 

^ew  Monkland,  Glenboig, 
Onr  Lady  and  St.  Joseph 
R.C.S 

Nev  Monkland,  Meikle 
Drumgray  R.C.8. 

Old  Monkland,    BaUlkston, 

St  Bridget's 

Coatbridge,  St 
AiMpistine's 


»f 


J.  Annlas 

Rev.  J.  Mnllin, 
D.D. 

Rev.  D.  Collins 
Rev.  J.  L.  Murphy 

D.  Macleod 


Miss  Lescher 


Rev.      W.      P. 

O'Brien. 
Very  Rev.  D.  A. 

Canon  Mackin- 
tosh. 
Rev.    M.     Mc- 

Naimey. 
Very    Rev.    G. 

Canon       Mc- 

Brearty. 
Rev.      E.      de 

Backer. 
Rev.  A.  Ooghe 

Rev.W.  McAvoy. 
Rev.  D.  Brown. 

Rev.     P.     Mc- 

Connac'hie 
Rev.  J.  T.  Ward 
Rev.  J.  J.  Ward 

C.  Chislett 

Rev.  F.  A.  Steven 

Rev.  J.  S.  Cody 

Rev.  J.  Mullen  - 

Very    Rev.    J. 
Canon  Cameron 
Rev.  D.  Stewart 

Rev.  C.  Haeger 


Rev.  W.  J.  Mc- 

Langhlin 
Rev.  P  H.  Ter- 
ken 

Rev.  P.  Muller 


84,  Henrietta  Street,  Glas- 
gow. 

St.  Patrick's,  Anderston, 
Glasgow. 

32j3,  Garngad  Road,  Glasgow. 

St.  Aloysins  Rectory,  10,  Hill 
Street,  Springbnrn,  Glas- 
gow. 

Technical  College,  Montrose 
Street,  Glasgow. 


17,  Victoria  Circus,  Dowan- 
hill, Glasgow. 

Devon  Villa,  Crossbill,  Glas- 
gow. 

70,  Stanley  Street,  Paisley 
Road,  Glasgow. 

S t Peter's,  Partick-hill,  Glas- 

gow. 
St  Anthony's,  Go  van,  Glas- 
gow. 

St.  Saviour's,  South  Avenue, 
Govan,  Glasgow. 

St.  Paul's,  Whiteinch,  Glas- 
gow. 

Cailzow  Street,  Hamilton. 

St.  Cuthbert's,  Burubank, 
Lanarkshire. 

Cadzow,  Hamilton. 

St.  Mary*s,  Lanark. 
St.  Mary's,  Lanark. 

Hope  Street,  Lanark. 

St.  Mary's  Presbjrtery,  Lark- 
hall,  Lanarkshire. 

St.  John's,  Blackwood,  Kirk- 
muirhill,  Lanark. 

St  Agnes',  Lambhill,  Glas- 
gow. 

Maryhill,  Glasgow. 

1,    Kelvinside    Gardens,    M. 

Glasgow. 
Roman  Catholic  Presbytery, 

Glenboig,  Lanarkshire. 

St.   David's,  Whiterigg,  Air- 

drie. 
Baillieston,  Glasgow. 


St  Augustine's,  Coatbridge. 
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Name  of  School. 


Correspondent. 


Postal  AddreBS. 


Lanabk — COfU, 

Old  Monkland  Coatbridge,  St. 
Patrick'8K.C.S. 
ToUcroes,    St. 
Joseph'8K.C.S. 
WhiffletR.C.S. 


9t 


UutherglenR.C.S. 

Shettleston,    Cardowan,  St 

Joseph  K.C.S. 
„  £aBtinatrR.C.S. 

Shotts,  ClelandR.C.S. 

Wandell  and  Lamington, 
Lamington  Female  and 
Infant  S. 

LINLITHGOW. 

Abercom,  Girls'  S. 
Bathgate     (Landward),     St. 

Anthony's  R.C.S. 
Bathgate  (Town)   Academy] 
Bathgate  (Town)  Academy} 

Higher  Grade  S.  J 

Bathgate  (Town)  R.C.S. 

Bo'nesB  &c.,  Bo'nesf, 
St.  Mary's  RC.S. 
Kirkli8ton,WinchbnrghR.C.S. 

Linlithffow(Bargh),St.  Joseph 

R.C.S. 
Uphall,  Broxbam  R.C.S.      - 

Whitbnm,  Fauldhouse,    St.  ' 
John's  R.C.S. 

NAIRN. 
Ardclacfa,  Fomighty  S. 

Nairn  (Bargh),  St.  Mary's 
R.CS. 

PEEBLES. 

Traqaair,  Kirkbnrn  S.  • 
The  Glen  S.  - 


Rev.  J.  Greerty 
Rev.  J.  H.  Kirk 
Rev.  P.  Hackett 

Very    Rev.     J. 

Canon  Toner 
Rev.    D.     Mc- 

Brearty 
Rev.  A.  O'Brien 

Rev.  P.  Murray 

The      Dowager 
Lady  Lamington 


»> 


West  Linton  E.S. 

PERTH. 

Aberfoyle  Home  Hospital  S. 

Alyth  E.  S.  -        - 


R.  Amos   • 
Rev.T.McDonna. 

Scott- Moncrieff, 
Thomson  and 
Shiells. 

Rev.  P.  Mc- 
Daniel. 

Rev.  W.  Grant 

Very   Rev.   W. 
Canon  O'Neill. 
Rev.  E.  Miley 

Very    Rev.   W. 

Canon  O'Neill. 

Rev.  G.  Mason. 


T.  B.  Gow. 

Very    Rev.    A. 
Canon  Bisset. 


J.  Campbell. 
D.  F.  Story. 

J.  H.  Forbes. 


Miss  F.  Blackett 

The  Venerable 
Archdeacon 
Aglen,  D.D. 


St.  Patrick's,  Coatbridge. 

St.  Joseph's,  ToUcross,  Glas- 
gow. 

St.  Mary's,  Whifflet,  Coat- 
bridge. 

Rutherglen,  Glasgow. 

St  Joseph's,  Cardowan,  Steps 
Road,  Glasgow. 

St  Paul's,  Shettleston, 
Glasgow. 

St.  Mary's,  Cleland,  Lanark- 
shire. 

Laminffton  Hoase,  Laming- 
ton, Lanarkshire. 


Philpstonn,  Linlithgow. 

54.  West  Main  Street,  Whit- 

barn,  Linlithgowshire. 
141,    George    Street,    £<lin- 

bnrgh. 

Bathgate. 

St  Mary's,  Bo'ness,  Linlith- 
gowshire. 
Broxburn,  Linlithgowshire. 

Roman  Catholic  Chnrcb,  Lin* 
litbgow. 
Broxburn,  Linlithgowshire. 

Fanldhonee,  Linlithgowshire. 


Lethen  Estate  Office,  Lethen, 
Nairn. 
Nairn. 


36,  Castle  Street,  Edinburgh. 
The       Glen,      Innerleithen, 

Peeblesshire. 
Medwvn,       West      Linton, 

Peeblesshire. 

Inverard,  Aberfoyle,  Perth- 
shire. 
Alyth,  Perthshire. 


I 
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Kjune  of  School. 


Coirespondont. 


Poetal  Address. 


^        Pbrth — eont. 
J.  £*^}tarwTie,    St.     Stephen's 


II 


t« 


f> 


w 


^V^^^Jf  Gleoalmond  Sab- 

h;  St  Columba's  KS.     • 

^^     St  Oominic's  R.C.S. 

uimbUuie  and  Leciopt.  Dun- 
blane, St  Mary'sE.S. 
crrol,  Female  Industrial  S. 

Wienit,  Grantnlly,    Lady 
^Stewart's  S. 

Perth  (Bnrgh),   St     Jobn*s 

R.C.S. 
St  Ninian*s 

£.a 

Sharp's  Insti- 
tntion  (Lower 
Department) 

^•"Undry,  Aldgirnaig  6.A.S. 
M       Gleimncastle  S. 

^^^nnore,  Tnlloch  S, 

^  RENFREW. 

vAtDcart,  Busby,  St  Joseph 

n.C.S. 

Ksfttwood,  PoUokshawB,  St 

Con^al's  R.C.S. 

Gonrock,  St  Ninian'sR-CS. 

Greenock  (Bur;rh),  Cartedyke, 

St  Lanrence  R.C.S. 
Greenock  (Burgh),  St  Mary's 

R.C.S. 
Houston  and  Killallan,  Hous 

ton,  St  Fillan's  R.C.S. 
Kilbaichan,  Linwood  K.C.S. 

Kilmacolm,  Oiphan   Homes 

ofScotland  S. 
Lefem,  NitshUl  KC.S. 
Keilston,  Barrhead  R.C.S.    • 
„       St  Thomas  K.C.S. 

Pftisley  (Buivb),  Fergnslie, 
Half  Time  8. 

Paislev  (Burgh),  John  Neil-^ 
eon  institution. 

Pkteley  (Burgh).  John  Neil- 
eon  Institution  Higher 
Grades. 

Piisley  (Buigh),  St  Ca-' 
thenne's  R.G.S. 

Piisley  (Burgh),  St  Charles' 
R.C  8. 

P^dsley  (Burgh),  St  James' 

Pauley  (Buigh},  St  Mar- 
nrct's  tf  gner  Umde 
R.C.S. 


Rev.  J.  Malcolm 

S.  Drysdale 

Rev.        Canon 

Meredith 
R«v.  T.  Brophy 

Rev.      W.      D. 
Oeighton 
W.  Goodall 

Rev.  J.  McLean 

Very   Rev.    M. 
Canon  Lavelle 

F.  W.  Bedford 

G.  A.  Mackenzie 


H.  Mitchell      • 
Mrs.  C.  R.  Bar- 
bour. 
T.  Dow     - 

Rev.  W.  Kelly 

Rev.  J.F.Mor- 
rison. 
Rev.  S.  A. 

Thornton 
Rev.  W.  Horgan 

Rev.  P.  Houlihan 

Rev.  J.  Mac- 
donald. 

Rev.  G.  Cunning- 
ham. 

R.  L.  Bryden    - 

Rev.  B.  Tracy  - 
Rev.  B.  Tracy  - 
Rev.  A.  Reifen- 

rath. 
P.  Coato    - 


J.  &  A.  Gardner 


Very  Rev.  H. 
Canon  Chisholm 
Rev.     J.      Mc- 
Allister. 
Very  Rev.  H. 
Canon  Chisholm 
Miss  M.Kelly- 


8,  Bank  Street,  Blairgowrie. 

14,  Ck>mrie  Street,  Crieff. 

Crieff  Rectory,  Perthshire. 

Roman      Catholic      School, 
Crieff. 
The  Rectory,  Dunblane. 

Union   Bank    of    Scotland, 
Errol,  Pertlishire. 
Pitilie,  Aberfeldy. 

16,  Melville  Street  Perth. 

British  Linen  Bank,  Perth. 

Perth. 


Pitlochry. 
Bonskeid,  Pitlochry. 

Pullar's  Dye  Works,  Perth. 

Roman  Catholic  Church, 
Busby,  Glasgow. 

Mount  St.  Mary's,  PoUok- 
shaws,  Glasgow. 

St  Ninian's,  Gourock,  Ren- 
frewshire. 

Camock  Street,  Greenock. 

St  Mary's,  Greenock. 

Houston,  Johnstone. 

Linwood,  near  Johnstone. 

102,-Bath  Street,  Glasgow. 

Barrhead,  Glasgow. 
Barrhead,  Glasgow. 
Nmlston,  Glasgow. 

Ferguslie  Works,  Paieley. 


3,  County  Place,  Paisley 

Paisley. 

Charlston,  Paisley. 

Paisley. 

St.      Margaret's      Convent, 
Paisley. 
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'Name  of  SchooL 


Corretpondent. 


Postal  Address. 


Renfrew— €im/. 
Paisley  (Burgh),  St.  Mary's 

Paisley  (Burgh),  St.  Mirin's 
R.C.S. 

Paisley  (Landward),  John- 
atone,  SU  Margaret's  R.C.S. 

Port  (jrlasgow,  St.  John's 
R.  C.A. 

Renfrew  (Landward),  St 
James'  R.C.S. 


ROSS  and  CROMARTY. 

Avooh,   Mackenzie  Founda- 
tion S. 

Knockhain,    Arpafeelie,   St. 
John's  E.S. 


ROXBURGH. 


Rev.  W.  David- 
son 
Very   Rev.    fl. 
Canon  Chisholm 
Rev.  J.  Nyhan. 

Rev.  P.  McCoU 

Rev.  C.E.  Flem- 
ing. 


St.  Mary's  Reetory,  Paisley. 

Paisley. 

St.  Maigaret's,  Johnstone. 

St.  John's,  Port  Glasgow. 

St.    James'    R.C.    School, 
Renfrew. 


Hawick  (Bnigh)  R.C.S. 
„  „       St.     Cuth- 

bert's  E.S. 
Jedburgh  St.  John's  E.S.     - 


SELKIRK. 
Gahishiels  (Burgh)  K8. 

R.C.S. 


»i 


*9 


Selkirk  (Burgh)  R.C.8. 

„     (Landward),  BowhillS. 


SHETLAND. 
Lerwick  E.8. 

Nesting,  &e.,  Skerries  Chnreh 

S. 

STIRLING. 

Airtb,  Dunmore  Village  E.S. 

Campsie,    Lennoxtown,    St. 

Machan'BR.C.8. 
Denny  R.C.S. 

Falkirk  (Burgh),  St  Francis 

R.C.S. 
GrangemoQihi  Saored  Heart 

R.C.S 
Kilsyth  (Town )  R.  C.  8. 

St   Ninian's,  Bannockbum, 
St  Maiy's  R.C.S. 


J.  Ross 


Rev.  H.  Drans- 
aeld. 


Rev.  J.  8.  Lyle. 
Rev.    £.    T.   8. 

Reid. 
Rev  W.  Scott  - 


Rev.  Canon  Jen- 
kins. 

Very  Rev.  W.E. 
Canon  Rooney. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Gray 

W.  J.  Grieve. 


Rev.  L.  H«  Tiarks 
Rev.  C.  Stobie  • 


Miss  C.  Hamil- 
ton 

Very  Rev.  M.  J. 
Canon  Turner 

Very     Rev.    P. 
Canon  Shivers 

Ri|[ht  Rev.  Mon< 
signor  Morris 

Rev.  P.  Bimie  - 

Rev.     P.    Mao- 

namara.' 
Rev.    F.    Mac- 


Queensgate  Chambers,  Inver- 
ness. 

Arpafeelie    Rectory,    Allan- 
grange,  Ross-shire. 


Hawick. 

The  Rectory,  Hawick. 

St.  John's,  Jedbuigh. 


The  Rectory,  Galashiels. 

The  Presbytery,  Galashiels. 

The  Hermitage.  Selkirk. 
Carterhaugh,  Selkirk. 


St    Magnus   Rectory,    Ler- 
wick. 
Whalsay,  Lerwick. 


Dunmore    Park,     Larbert, 

Stirlingshire. 
St.     Mai'han's      Rectory, 

Lennoxtown,  Glasgow. 
Denny. 

Falkirk. 

Institute     Place,     Grange- 
mouth. 

Roman  Catholic  Presbytery 
Kilsyth,  Glasgow. 

Wester     Greenyards,    Ban- 
noekbnm. 
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Name  oi  Sckool. 


Postal  Address. 


SriBLno — cant. 
^^  Ninian's,  Sanchie  Fern.  8. 


Slamamum,  Barnflmnir  RC.8. 

8tirUiig(Biirgh)£.S. 

St.        Mary'i 
RC.S. 


SUTHERLAND. 

^Kobpe,  Sutherland  Teehnical 
High^  Grade  S. 


AVIGTOWN. 

^eBBingfaame,  Newton  Stewart, 
^^  Niaiaii's  R.C.8. 
Straanier  (Banrh),  St.  Joseph's 
^«.C.S.  '      ^  "  ^ 

'^  «town,  All  Boils'  K.C.  8.     - 


Mrs.  M.  R.  Stee]- 
Maitland  | 

Rev.    J.     Mac«  i 

Donald. 
Rev.  R.  P.  Brown  i 
Rijjht  Rev.  Mon-' 

signer  Smith. 


Private   Secretary's   O^ce, 

Cadoffan 
don,  S.W. 


72,  Cadogan  Square,  Lon- 


Slamannan,  Stirlingsbire. 

The  Parsonage,  Stirliiig. 
Irvine  Place,  Stirling. 


A.  N.  Macanla)'  |  Town    and    County   Bank 

I     Buildings,  Golspie. 


Rev.  J.  Roche    <  St.  Ninian's,  Newton  Stew- 

''    art .  -    - 

Very.  Rev.  D.  H.     St.  Joseph's^  Stranraer, 

Canon,  Power. 
Rev.  H.  C.  .  Roman    Catholic    Chnrch, 

Clarke  -       Wigtown. 


•  f 


d6 


SALES  SANCTIONED. 


Sales  sanctioned  under  Section  36  of  the  Education  (Soot- 
land)  Act,  1872,  from  1st  April  1907,  to  31st  March,  1908. 


Board. 

SchooL 

Date  of  Sanction. 

Aberdeen  -        •       -       - 
Glasgow  (Lanark) 
Monymosk  (Aberdeen) 
Stirling      .... 

Aberdeen  Primrose  Public 
School  -        -        -        - 

Glasgow  Balfour  Public 
School  -        -        -        - 

Monymusk  Public  School 

Stirling   Kaploch    Public 
School  -        -        -        - 

3l8t  March,  1908 

(amended). 
21st  Febmaiy,  1908. 

15th  May,  1907. 

7th  January,  1908. 

List  of  Loans  sanctioned  by  the  Scotch  Education 
Department  under  Section  45  of  the  Education 
(Scotland)  Act,  1872,  from  Ist  April,  1907,  to  31st 
March,  1908. 


County. 


Board. 


Amount* 


Aberdeen 


t) 
If 
f> 
it 
»» 
*t 
»f 
>i 
»i 
}i 
»• 
t» 
ti 
f> 
it 


Argyll 


ti 

a 
II 


Ayr 


II 
»f 
ti 
If 

!♦ 
f  I 
II 
11 
II 
I* 

Banff 

It 
*i 

»» 
ti 

Bute 


Aboyne  and  Glentanner 

Drumoak   • 

Inverurie   - 

Konmay     - 

Kintore 

Logie  Bachan    - 

Logic  Coldstone 

Longside    • 

Metbliok   - 

Monymusk 

New  Deer  - 

Old  Deer   - 

Peterhead  (Burgh) 

Slains 

Tarves 

Towie 

Turriff 


Campbeltown  (Burgh) 
CraigniBh  - 
Kilbrandon  and  Kilchattan 
Killean  and  Kilchenzie 
Kilninian  and  Kilmore 


Colmonell  - 
Dalmellington 
Dairy 
Dreghom  - 
Dundonald 
Kilwinning 
Loudoun    - 
Old  Cumnock 
Stair  ' 
Stevenston 
Tarbolton  - 

Botriphnie 
Cullen 
Enzie 
Keith 
Rathven    • 

Rothesay  - 


£ 
100 

2,167 

5,115 
800 

1,500 
170 
330 
370 

1,700 

2,000 
545 
375 

7,260 
600 
170 
220 

3,900 


0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
G 
0 


0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 


800 

0 

0 

120 

0 

0 

75 

0 

0 

1,450 
525 

0 
0 

0 
0 

700 

0 

0 

1,730 
1,000 
6,700 
11,500 
2,800 
4,100 
500 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

835 

0 

0 

2,560 
658 

0 
0 

0 
0 

220 

0 

0 

1,300 
500 

0 
0 

0 
0 

3.000 

0 

0 

820 

0 

0 

5,000    0    0 
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County. 


GaithnflBs 

Oacknuumaii 

Dombarton 
II 
II 

II 

Dumfries 

n 
fi 
II 

*t 
1} 

Edmbnrgh 
II 
•I 

if 
11 
tf 

Elgin 
i> 
11 

Vile 

fi 
>f 
If 
fi 
» 
II 
f> 
II 
If 
II 
II 
•I 

For&r 
II 
•I 
II 
II 
II 
II 

Hiddbgton 


lovecnen 


KiocKJine 

n 

n 

Kioiose  • 
Lanark 

n 

N 
« 
n 
II 
II 


Board. 


Waiten      - 

Tilliooultry 

Bonhill       . 
Cardrosa    - 
Dumbarton  (Burgh)  • 
New  Kilpatrick 

Dumfries  (Burgh) 
Dryfesdale 
Hutton  and  Corrie    - 
Kirkpatrick  Fleming 
Langnolm  - 
Middlebie  - 


0)ckpen    - 
Craniond    - 
Edinburgh 
Invereek  (Landward) 
Lasswade  • 
Musselburgh     - 

Elgin  (Landward)     - 

Forres  (Burgh)  - 

St.  Andrews  Lhanbryd 

Anchterderran  • 

Ballingry  - 

Beath 

Cambie     - 

Camock     - 

Dysart  (Burgh) 

Elie    .        -        -        . 

Kirkcaldy  and  Dysart  (L^ndw' 

Leslie 

Locbgelly  - 

Saline 

Tulliallan  - 

Wemyss     -       -        . 


Forfar  (Bai^h)  - 
Kinnettles 
Lintrathen 
Menmuir  • 

*  Montrose  (Landward) 
Murroes     - 
Tealing 

Dirleton     - 
Dunbar  (Burgh) 
Prestonpans 

Inverness  (Landward) 
Kiltarlitj  - 
Kingussie  - 

Banchory  Teman 
Nigg  -        -        -        - 
Strachan    - 


Blairiogone 

Bothwell    - 

Gadder 

Calderhead 

Cambuslang 

CambusneUian 

Carluke 

Carnwaih  - 


I) 


Amount. 


310    0    0 
320    0    0 


7,600 
1,000 
2,400 
2,370 

450 
550 
100 
100 
350 
4,200 

110 

3,600 

21,127 

750 
4,200 
3,150 

325 

1,455 

200 

5,400 

1,100 

4,515 

50 

130 

11,200 

1,000 

500 

570 

7,000 

2,500 

500 

20,200 

5,900 
250 
350 

1,400 
425 
650 
500 

1,900 

285 

4,180 

306 

350 

5,299 

500 
500 
550 


0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

n  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 


200    0    0 


14,400 

5,450 

100 

3,500 

19,500 

8,500 

144 


0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 
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Coanty. 


Lanark — cotUd, 

M 
t* 
tl 
)» 
»> 
)l 
»» 
H 


Linlithgow 


n 


I* 


t9 

Nairn 


n 


Orkney 

»> 
Peebles  - 

»» 

m 

Perth 

»» 
•» 

»> 

n 
»l 
»» 
ff 

RoDlrew 

n 
s> 


Roes  and  Cromirt^' 


II 

I 
It 

n 


It 
II 
II 
11 
II 
»» 


Roxburgh 
Shetland 


19 


Stirling 


If 
11 
II 
II 
If 
i» 


Sutherland 
Wigtown 


»i 


Board. 


Crawford  - 

Dalzid 

Dolphinton 

Douglas     - 

Govan 

Lesniahagow 

Maryhill 

Old  Monkland 

Rutherglen 

Shettleston 

Bathgate  (Landwanl) 
Bo'nees  and  Carridon 
Linlithgow 
Uphall       - 

CSawdor 
Nairn  (Burgh) 

Lady 
Stronsay   • 

Innerleithen 
Traquair    • 
West  Linton 

« 

Balquhidder 

Comrie 

Dron 

Dunblane  and  Lecropt 

Dunkeld  and  Dowally 

Kinclaven  - 

Kinfauns  - 

Muthill      . 

Perth  (Burgh) 

Cathcart    - 
Eastwood  - 
Gourock    • 
Greenock  (Bursh) 
Renfrew  (Burgh) 

Alness 
Feam 
Fodderty  - 
Killeaman 
Lochalsh    - 
Nigg  - 
Stomoway        ^ 

Hawick  (Burgh) 

Diinrossness 
Tingwall,  W  hiteness 


Denny 

Falkirk  (Bnrgh) 

Kilsyth  (Burffh) 

Kilsyth  (Landward) 

Logie 

St.  Ninians 

Stirling 

Durness     -' 

Penninghame    - 
Whithorn  - 


&  Weisdale 


Total 


Amoant. 


330 

i,(m 

600 

600 

13,000 

4,990 

16.500 

6,200 

2,400 

6,670 


#. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


d, 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 


2,500  0  0 

200  0  0 

350  0  0 

2,350  0  0 

122  10  0 

1,220  0  0 

400  0  0 

210  0  0 


1,450 

610 

5,000 

125 
125 

280 
550 
380 
140 
200 
200 
2,280 

24,995 
18,695 
10,000 
5,700 
12,000 

200 
662 
460 
375 

300 
350 

800 


0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

a  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 


9,200    0    0 


600 
82 

4,500 
4,940 
2,600 
100 
670 
2,250 
8,300 

450 


0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0    0 


850    0    0 
1,300    0    0 


£4.39,026  10    0 
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ScHooijs    Recognised    under    Section     67    (2)    of    the 
Education    (Scotland)   Act,  1872,  since  the   Pubu- 

CATION    of    last    RePORT. 


Coanty. 

Name  of  School. 

Bumbtiton 

II               ... 
F^dinborgh 

Forfar       .... 
lAoark      .... 
Linlithgow 

Kirkintilloch,  Waverley  Park  School  for  Defective 

and  Epileptic  Children. 
Old  Kilpatnck,   St.    Stephen's  Roman  Catholic 

School. 
The  Holy  Croes  Higher  Grade  Academy. 

Dundee,  Lawnide,  St  Jo8enh*fi  Convent  Higher 

Grade  Roman  Catholic  Scnool. 
Glasgow,  St.  Koch's  Roman  Catholic  School. 

Halhgate    (L. )  St.    Anthony's    Roman    Catholic 
School. 

Grants  were  promised  on  the  gronnd  that  no  sufficient  provision  existed  for 
the  children  for  whom  the  schools  were  intended,  regard  being  had  to  the 
Jteligioofl  behef  of  their  parents. 
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CODE,    1908. 


VOTE  SEOABDING  CLASSIFICATION  OF  SCHOOLS. 


For  the  purpose  oi  these  and  other  regulations  of  the  Depart-  ciaasificaiion 
ment,  it  will  oe  found  convenient  to  use  a  classification  of  of  schools 
schools  based  solely  on  distinction  of  curriculum.  ?P^  defini- 

^  tion  of  terms. 

Of  the  designations  at  present  in  common  use,  the  term 
"Elementary,"  as  defined  in  the  English  Education  Act  of  1870, 
is  not  strictly  applicable  to  any  class  of  school  in  Scotland.  The 
term  "  Higher  Grade  "  connotes  a  school  receiving  grants  under 
the  Code,  and  is  therefore  restricted  in  its  application.  The 
term  "  Higher  Class  "  comes  originally  from  the  Education  Act 
of  1872,  and  is  mainly  of  historical  interest,  having  no  necessary 
relation  to  the  character  of  the  work  done  in  the  schools  so 
designated. 

The  nomenclature  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  use  is  the 
following : — 

Prmary  School. — ^A  school,  or  a  department  of  a  school,  giving  Primary 
an  education  based  entirely  upon  English  to  pupils  who  are,  as  School, 
a  rule,  below  the  age  of  14.    A  Primary  School  may  contain 
indiyidual  pupils  or  small  sections  of  scholars  who  are  being 
instructed  on  the  lines  of  an  Intermediate  or  even,  in  excep- 
tional circumstances,  of  a  Secondary  School. 

Intermediate  ScTiocl, — A  school  providing  at  least  a  three  intemiecliale 
yeare'  course  of  secondary  education  (including,  as    a    rule,  SchooL 
uuttruction  in  a  language  or  languages  other  tlmn  English)  to 
pupils  who,  on  entering,  have  reached  the  stage  of  attainment  in 
elementary  subjects  indicated  in  Article  29  I.  of   the  Code 
C  qualifymg  examination  "). 

Secondanry  School. — A  school  providing  at  least  a  five  years'  Secondary 
ooune  of  secondary  education  beyond  the  qualifying  examina-  School, 
tion  stage. 

An  Intermediate  School  corresponds  generally  to  a  Higher 
Grade  School,  but  there  are  some  Higher  Class  Schools  wnich 
loay  fall  into  this  category. 

A  Secondanr  School  corresponds  generally  to  a  Higher  Class 
School,  but  there  are  some  Higher  Grade  Schools  which  have 
developed,  or  in  suitable  circumstances  may  be  expected  to 
develop,  a  complete  Secondary  School  course. 
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Normal  An  Intermediate  School  should  retam  its  pupils  until  at  least 

attainment*   ^j^^  ^g^  ^f  i5_i6,  and  the  normal  attainments  of  the  pupils  at 

Intermediate  ^^^  ^^  should  be  those  indicated  by  the  Intermediate  Cer- 
aud  tificate. 

Secondary 

Sohools.  A  Secondary  School  should  retain  its  pupils  till  at  least  the 

age  of  17-18,  and  no  pupil  who  has  not  qualified  for  the  award 
of  some  form  of  Leaving  Certificate,  or  for  one  of  the  alternative 
Technical  or  Commercial  Certificates,  can  be  held  to  have 
completed  the  course  batisfactorily. 

Though  the  education  of  the  Intermediate  School  is  of  the 
nature  of  secondary,  as  distinguished  from  primary,  education, 
the  choice  of  subjects  and  the  relative  importance  to  be  given 
to  them  at  various  stages  of  the  curriculum  may  properly  vary 
within  certain  limits,  according  as  the  school  is  one  providing  a 
three  years'  course  or  one  providing  a  five  years'  course.  Ine 
curriculum  of  each  type  of  school  should  be  so  arranged  as  to 
present,  at  the  age  at  which  the  pupils  normally  leave,  a  certain 
unity  and  completeness. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  important  that  as  between  the 
Secondary  School  and  the  various  Intermediate  Schools  of  the 
same  district  there  should  be  no  unnecessaty  divergence  of 
curriculum  in  the  earlier  stages,  so  that  transference  nrom  the 
one  to  the  other  may  not  be  impeded 


(choice  of 
subjecta  for 
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CODE    (1908) 

OF  TUK 

SCOTCH    EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT 

FOR   DAY    SCHOOLS. 


CHAPTER  I. 
PRELIMINARY. 


1.  A  8um  of  money  is  annually  granted  by  Parliament  *^  For  public     Arttelat 
Education  in  Scotland."  1-6  (a.) 

2.  This  grant  is  administered  by  the  Scotch  Education  Department,* 
hereinafter  called  the  Department. 

3.  The  object  of  the  grant  is  to  aid  local  exertion,  under  certain 
coiufitiong,  in — 

(a.)  maintaining  schools  for  children  (Article  6) ;  and 

(ft.)  training  teachers:! 

^*  Aid  to  maintain  schools  is  given  by  annual  grants  conditional  upon 
^6  attendance  and  proficiency  of  the  scholars,  the  qualifications  of  the 
^hen,  and  the  state  of  the  schools. 

^*  Tboee  grants  are  made, — 

(a.)  (»Xo  anv  school  board  for  and  in  respect  of  the  public  schools* 
under  their  management." 

(b.)  ''  To  the  managers  of  any  school  which  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Department,  efficiently  contributing  to  the  secular  education 
of  the  parish  or  burgh  in  which  it  is  situated."  (Education 
(Scotland)  Act,  1872,  sec.  67  (2.)). 

6.    In  erery  school,  or  department  of  a  school,  in  respedt  of  which 
grants  are  made,  the  following  regulations  must  be  strictly  observed : — 

(a.)  **  The  school  shall  be  open  to  children  of  all  denominations,  and 
any  child  may  be  withdrawn  by  his  parents  from  any  instruc- 
tion in  religious  subjects  and  from  any  religious  observance  in 
any  such  fechool ;  and  no  child  shall  in  any  such  scl^ooi  be 
placed  at  any  disadvantage  with  respect  to  the  secular  instruc- 
tion given  therein  by  reason  of  the  denomination  to  which 
such  child  or  his  parents  belong,  or  by  reason  of  his  being 
withdrawn  from  any  instruction  in  religious  subjects." 

*  *'The  term  'Scotch  Education  Department'  shall  mean  The  Lords  ol  any 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  appointed  by  Her  Majesty  on  Educadon  iu 
Beotlmid''  (SduoatioD  (BeotlMid)  Aet,  m%  s.  1) 

t  See  Regulations  for  the  Preliminarv  Eduoatioo,  Training,  and  Certifioation 
flf  Teachers  for  various  Grades  of  Schools. 
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Arttoles         (^O  "  '^^  ^^^  ^^  times  during  which  any  religious  observanoo  ^ 
6  (^O-IO.  practised  or  instruction  in  religious  subjects  is  given  at  any 

meeting  of  the  school  for  elementary  instruction  shall  be 
either  at  the  beginning  or  at  the  end,  or  at  the  beginning  and 
at  the  end,  of  such  meeting,  and  shall  be  specifi^i  in  a  tftble 
approved  of  by  the  Scotch  Education  Department."  (Education 
(dcodand)  Act»  1872,  sec.  68.)    See  Article  It  A.  8.  (b). 

(c.)  The  education  given  must  consist  chiefly  of  elementary  instruc- 
tion. 

(d,)  The  ordinary  payments  in  respect  of  the  instruction,  from  each 
child,  must  not  exceed  ninepence  a  week  on  the  average 
number  on  the  books. 

The  "  ordinary  payment "  will,  as  a  rule,  be  found  by  dividing  the 
total  amount  of  fees  payable  for  any  week  by  the  number  of  scholars 
on  the  registers  for  that  week. 

No  school  shall  be  eligible  for  grants  if — 

(a.)  the  average  fee  exceeds  ninepence  a  week,  or 

(i.)  more  than  one-third  of  the  scholars  in  it  pay  fees  exceeding 
ninepence  a  week. 

Compulsory  payments  for  books  or  material  must  be  included  in 
reckoning  the  fee. 

7.  No  grant  is  made  for  or  in  respect  of-^ 

(a.)  Instruction  in  religious  subjects  (Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1872, 
sec.  67  (a.) ). 

(b,)  A  school  established  after  the  passing  of  the  Education  (Scot- 
land) Act  (6  Augusty  1872),  unless  the  Department  shall  after 
due  inquiry  be  satisfied  that  no  sufficient  provision  exists  for 
the  children  for  whom  the  school  is  intended,  Regard  being 
had  to  the  religious  belief  of  their  parents,  or  that  it  is  other- 
wise specially  required  in  the  locality  where  it  is  situated 
(tWrf.,  sec.  67  (J.) ). 

(c)  Higher  class  public  schools  {iMd„  sec.  62-64). 

8.  Officers  are  employed  to  collect  information,  to  examine  whether 
the  conditions  required  to  be  fulfilled  by  a  school  in  order  to  obtain  an 
annual  parliamentary  grant  have  been  fulfilled,  and  to  report  the  results 
to  the  Department,  with  whom  it  rests  finally  to  determine  whether 
these  conditions  have  been  fulfilled. 

9.  These  officers  are  inspectors  appointed  by  His  Majesty  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Department,  sub-inspectors,  and  persons  em- 
ployed by  the  Department,  as  occasion  requires,  in  the  capacity  of  acting 
inspectors,  inspector's  assistants,  or  auditors  of  accounts. 

10.  No  grant  is  paid  except  on  a  report  from  one  of  such  officers 
unless  some  unforeseen  cause  (such  as  a  continued  epidemic)  makes  it 
impossible  for  the  inspector  to  visit  and  report  upon  the  school. 

The  inspector  may  delegate  to  an  assistant  the  duty  of  examining 
into  the  attendance  and  proficiency  of  the  scholars.  *" 
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11.  The  Department,  at  the  time  of  agreeing  to  place  a  school  on  jirtiolaa 
the  list  of  those  to  which  grants  may  be  made,  shall  assign  to  the  U^n  (&.) 
^ool  a  school  year  on  the  termination  of  which  grants  shall  be  con-  "" 
ditionally  due.     Notice  will  be  given  of  any  change  in  the  school  year. 

12.  An  inspector  or  sub-inspector  may  visit  any  public  school,  or 
^^th^  school  subject  to  inspection,  at  any  time  without  notice. 

IS.  Gtrants  are  issued  to  each  school  only  once  per  annum,  as  soon 
tt  niay  be  after  the  dose  of  the  school  year. 

U.  No  school  is  placed  on  the  list  for  inspection  (Article  11)  till 
^application  has  been  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Scotch  Education 
A^partment^  Dover  House,  Whitehall,  London,  S.  W. 

FqU  instructions  are  thereupon  issued  according  to  the  particulars  of 

the  case. 

15.  Tbe  managers  of  a  school  must  appoint  a  correspondent  with  the 
Apartment,  and  must  give  notice  to  the  Department  of  any  change  of 
correspondent. 

(a>)  Teachers  cannot  act  as  managers  of,  or  correspondents  for,  the 
schools  in  which  they  are  employed,  nor  can  they  be  recognised 
by  the  Department  as  clerks,  or  treasurers,  of  school  boards, 
miless  very  special  grounds  can  be  shown  for  their  holding 
such  appointments. 

9-)  Th«  term  nuuiagen  includes.- 

1.  The  School  Board  of  any  burgh  or  parish. 

2.  The  managers  of  a  public  school  appointed  by  a  School 

Board  under  section  22  of  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act, 
1872,  or  in  terms  of  the  Minute  of  the  Scotch  Education 
Department  of  the  4th  March  1895. 

3.  The  managers  of  any  school  to  which  grants  are  made 

pursuant  to  Article  5  (b). 

^S'  -Copaerf  Article. 


CHAPTER  II. 


GRANTS  TO  DAY  SCHOOLS. 

PreUminary  Conditions. 

.^^K^^ore  any  grant  is  made  to  a  school  (Article  4)  the  Department 
""*  ^  BatiBfied  tiat- 

W  The  school  is  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
Article  6 ;  and  no  child  is  refused  admission  on  other  than 
reasonable  grounds. 

^ ''  *h^  school  must  not  be  conducted  for  private  profit,  and  must 
not  be  farmed  out  by  the  managers  to  the  teacher.  The 
managers  must  be  responsible  for  the  payment  of  teachers 
and  au  other  expenses  of  the  school. 
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Artidet        (o.)  The  premises  are  healthy,  well  lighted,  cleaned,  warmed,  drained, 
17  (^H8.  and  ventilated,  properly  furnished,  8ui>plied  with  suitable 

offices,  and  contain  sufficient  accommodation  for  the  children 

attending  the  school.* 

(d.)  The  principal  teacher  is  certificated,!  and  is  not  allowed  to 
undertake  duties,  not  connected  with  the  school,  which  oceccpy 
any.  part  whatever  of  the  school  hours,  or  of  the  time  aj^inted 
for  the  special  instruction  of  pupil-teachers. 

(e.)  Due  notice  is  given  to  the  Department  of  any  changes  in  the 
school  staff  which  occur  in  the  course  of  the  year.J  The 
Argi  grant  to  a'  school  is,  as  a  rule,  computed  from  the 
date  at  which  the  appointment  of  a  certificated  teacher  is 
notified  to,  and  approved  by,  the  Department. 

(/.)  All  returns  called  for  by  the  Department,  or  by  Parliament^  are 
duly  made;  the  admission  and  daily  attendance  of  the  scholars 
carefully  registered  by,  or  under  the  supervision  of,  the  teacher ; 
accounts  of  income  and  expenditure  accurately  kept  by  the 
managers,  and  duly  audited ;  and  all  statistical  returns  and 
certificates  of  character  may  be  accepted  as  trustworthy .H 

(ff.)  Three  persons  have  designated  one  of  their  number  to  sign  the 
receipt  for  the  grant. 

The  treasurer  of  a  school  board  signs  the  i^sceipt  for 
grants  to  schools  under  the  management  of  the  board, 
not  being  schools  in  which  the  Minute  of  the  4th 
March  1895  is  applied* 

(h.)  The  income  of  the  school  is  applied  only  for  the  purpose  of 
public  or  State>aided  schools.§ 

18.  The  grant  may  be  ivithheld,  if,  on  the  inspector's  report,  there 
appears  to  be  any  serious  primd  facie  objection.  A  further  inspection, 
by  a  Chief  Inspector,  is  made  in  every  such  instance,  and  if  the  erant 
be  finally  withheld,  a  special  minute  of  the  case  is  made  and  recoraed. 

*  In  administering  this  Article  the  accommodation  in  the  case  of  new  schools, 
or  portions  of  schools  newly  added  or  enlarged,  will  be  calculated  in  aooordanoe 
with  Rule  16  of  the  Department's  Rules  (dated  February,  1906)  for  the  Planning 
and  Fitting  up  of  Public  Schools.  In  the  case  of  exuting  schools,  the  Department 
will  accept,  tor  the  present,  the  aooommodation  hitherto  recognized,  subject  to 
the  fultilment  of  the  general  requirements  of  this  Article,  and  provided  thiat  the 
number  of  children  habitually  m  attendance  in  any  one  room  does  not  exceed 
during  anv  portion  of  the  year  the  number  of  scholars  for  whom  the  room  is 
recognised  as  providing  accommodation.  There  should,  be  exhibited  in  each 
elasri-room,  or  room  in  which  instruction  is  habitually  given,  a  plaoud  indicating 
the  number  of  scholars  for  whom  it  is  recognised  as  providing  sufficient  accom- 
modation. 

1  Set  Regulations  for  the  Preliminary  Education,  &c.,  of  Teachers,  and  also 
Footnote  *  to  Article  32  (c)  (2). 

t  In  view  of  the  provisions  of  the  Elementary  School  Teachers  (Superannua- 
tion) Act,  1898,  attention  to  this  rule  is  specially  necessary  in  the  caiie  of 
eerlificated  teachers. 

ITUnder  Article  21  of  the  Regulations  for  the  Preliminary- Edneation,  &o.,  of 
Teachers,  it  is  made  a  further  condition  of  jprant  that  facilitieB  for  the  use  of  the 
school  bv  Training  Authorities  for  practice  in  teaching  shall  be  given  t6  an 
extent  which  tbo  Department  may  consider  reasonal  le. 

9  See  Elementary  Education  Act,  1876,  sectious  20  and  5S.  Any  income  from 
endowmenti  if  vpoat  aocording  to  the  terms  of  tk)e  tmstr  is  notamoted  by  this 
rule. 
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CondUians  a/fid  Amouni  qf  Omnis.  Artiolt 

19. 

19.  In  this  article  the  following  normal  organization  of  a  school  is 

^templated  : — (a)  Infant  Division,  providing  instruction  suitable  for 

^Mldren  under  7  years  of  age ;  (6)  Junior  Division — Instruction  suit- 

|!^h  for  children  between  the  ages  of  7  and   10 ;  and  (e)  Senior 

jJivinoQ— Instruction  suitable  for  children  between  the  ages  of  10  and 

^2.  Liberty  of  clarification  irrespective  of  age  is  permitted,  provided 

iht  the  Inspector  is  satisfied  generally  as  to  the  reasons  for  the 

retention  of  children  over  7,  and  of  chilcbren  over  10,  in  the  Infant  and 

Junior  Divisions,  respectively. 

Pupils  of  the  Senior  Division  who  satisfy  the  conditions  of  Article 

j  29 L  may  be  taught  in  "Supplementary  Courses"  or  "  Higher  Orade 

Departments,"  but  grant  at  the  rates  specified   in  Article  21    and 

Chapter  IX.  will  omy  be  payable  on  the  attendances  of  children  over 

12  years  of  age.* 

•  The  arrangement  of  work  within  each  division  and  the  classification 
of  the  children  may  vary  according  to  the  circumstances  of  schools, 
hut  shall  be  such  as  are  fitted  to  secure  the  standard  of  attainment 
specified  in  Article  29  I.  by  easy  gradations.  The  classification  should  be 
aiioh  as  to  afford  due  opportunity  for  promotion,  and  promotion  in 
one  subject,  e.^.,  Beading,  should  not  be  made  dependent  on  proficiency 
in  another,  e.g.,  Arithmetic. 

To  the  managers  of  a  school  which  has  met  not  less  than  four 
hondredt  times  in  the  morning  and  afternoon  in  the  course  of  a  year 
u  defined  by  Article  11,  grants  t  will  be  made  at  the  end  of  the  year  on 
the  conditions  detailed  in  Section  A.  following,  and  at  the  rates  specified 
in  Section  B. 

*  8u  footnotes  to  Articles  21  and  142  (a). 
t  Exceptions : — 

i*  If  &  school  is  employed  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  poll  at  a  Parliamentary 
jj^etioii,  onder  Section  6  of  the  Ballot  Act,  1872,  or  at  an  election  for  a  County 
GoqucU  in  terms  of  section  30  (sub-section  5)  of  the  Local  Government  (Scotland) 
^  18S8|  or  at  an  election  for  a  Parish  Council  under  the  Local  Government 
(oeoUand)  Act,  1894,  or  at  a  Municipal  Election  under  the  Manicipal  Elections 
(oootland)  Act,  1897,  the  number  of  meetings  during  which  the  managers  are 
iepHTed  of  the  use  of  the  school,  toMy  in  consequence  of  its  being  so  employed, 
fluji  tfnecetsarjft  be  counted  in  making  up  the  400  meetings  of  the  school. 

ii  If  a  school  claiming  annual  grants  for  the  first  time  has  not  been  open  for  the 
whole  year  (Article  13) ;  or,  if  a  school  has  been  closed  during  the  year  in 
eanaeqaence  of  a  requisition  under  Article  30,  aa  necessary  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  epidemic  discMse,  or  for  any  unavoidable  cause,  intimation  having  been  duly 
giTen  to  the  Department  at  the  time,  a  proportionate  reduction  is  made  from 
the  nmnbcff  of  meetings  (400).  If  the  school  is  closed  on  account  of  epidemic, 
or  other  unavoidable  cause  for  x  weeks,  the  number  of  meetings  required  will 

be  ^1^X400.  (iS^  Article  80.) 

iiL  If  a  section  only  of  the  school  has  been  dosed  in  consequence  of  a  requi- 
lition  under  Articla  30,  the  average  attendance  may  be  calculated  separately 
for  that  section,  the  proportionate  reduction  specified  under  this  footnote 
being  made  from  the  number  of  meetings  in  respect  of  the  section  so  closed,  and 
the  average  attendance  for  the  rest  of  the  school  being  calculated  in  the  ordinary 
way. 

I  AH  grants  under  this  article,  as  well  as  any  other  j;rants  which  may  be 
nade  onder  this  Code,  will  be  subject  to  the  deductions  made  under  the 
Vementary  School  Teachers  (Supetannaation)  Act,  1898,  Section  1  (2)  (6),  and 
we  nilei  praseribed  under  that  Act^  in  respect  of  any  teacher  employed  in  or 
w  Miaseiioa  with  the  sehooL 

I 
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Articles        A«  1.  That  the  organization  of  the  school  both  as  to  Divisions  and 
19  A 1-19A7.  the  classification  within  the  Divisions  is  satisfactory. 

2.  That  all  reasonable  care  is  taken,  in  the  ordinary  management 

of  the  school,  to  bring  up  the  cMdren  in  habits  of  punctuality, 
of  good  manners  and  language,  of  cleanliness  and  neataesa 
and  also  to  impress  upon  the  children  the  importance  of 
cheerful  obedience  to  duty,  of  consideration  and  respect  for 
others,  and  of  honour  and  truthfulness  in  word  and  act. 

3.  That  a  satisfactory  education  is  given  to  the  children  acocMnding 

to  a  scheme  for  each  of  the  three  Divisions,  submitted  to  and 
approved  by  the  Inspector. 

4.  This  scheme  of  work  shall,  in  all  cases,  and  for  all  Divisiona, 

make  provision  for : — 

(a.)  Adequate  physical  exercise  according  to  an  approved 
system,* 

(b.)  For  the  instruction  of  girls  in  Needlework,  in  general 
accordance  with  a  scheme  approved  by  the  Department. 

{c.)  For  the  instruction  of  the  scholars  in  Singing  by  notio^ 
except  where  the  Inspector,  after  due  inquirv,  shall,  in 
a  special  report  stating  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
recommend  that  this  condition  be  not  insisted  upon. 

((£.)  For  the  instruction  of  the  scholars  in  Drawing  (whether 
with  or  without  Manual  occupations)  according  to  a 
scheme  prescribed  or  approved  by  the  Department, 
except  where  the  Inq)ector,  after  due  inquiry,  shall,  in 
a  special  report  stating  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
recommend  that  this  condition  be  not  insisted  upon. 

(e.)  For  the  committing  to  memory  by  the  scholars  of  pieces 
of  poetry  of  literary  merit.  This  shall  be  a  regularly 
recurring  exercise  provided  for  in  the  Time-table,  but  no 
set  number  of  lines  is  prescribed. 

5.  The  scheme  of  instruction  shall  further  and  principally  make  pro- 

vision for  the  instruction  of  the  scholars  in  the  three  subjecto 
of  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  t  according  to  the  degree 
of  advancement  suitable  to  the  capacity  of  each  scholar. 

6.  The  scheme  of  instruction  for  the  Junior  Division  shall  in  addition 

make  provision  for  the  following : — 

(a.)  Nature  Study — the  acquisition  by  the  children,  by 
means  of  observation  and  enquiry,  of  a  knowledge  of 
common  objects,  natural  phenomena,  and  the  surround- 
ings of  the  school. 

(&.)  Practice  in  speaking  English,  based  upon  the  preceding 
and  upon  the  lessons  of  the  reading  book. 

(c.)  First  notions  of  Geography. 

7.  In  the  Senior  Division,   instruction  in   the  foregoing  subjectp, 

viz.,  Nature  Study,  English,  and  Geography,  shall  be  con- 
tinued and  amplified,  and  there  shall  also  be  added  aome 
study  of  History  according  to  an  approved  scheme  of  worir. 
N.B. — For  suggestions  as  to  suitable  courses  of  study  in  ihe 
various  subjects  of  school  instruction  reference  is  made  to  the 
M  emoranda  on  the  teaching  of  those  subjects,  issued  separately. 

*  The  BYsteni  of  physical  exercise  should,  as  far  as  possible,  follow  the  lines  0t 
the  new  Model  ooQrse. 

I  For  the  teaching  of  Arithmetic,  simple  balances  and  examples  of  the  eom- 
.  mon  standard  weights  and  measures  should  be  provided,  and  snould  be  made 
available  for  the  use  of  the  children.  -  • 
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8.  Matttgen  shall  sabmit  to  H.M.  Inspector  for  approval* : —  ArtidM 

(a,)  A  scheme  of  the  work  of  each  Division  in  accordance  19  A  8  («-) 
with  the  foregoing  requirements ;  and  19  B  1  (c\. 

lb,)  A  time-table  showing  the  classification  adopted  in  each 
Division,  and  the  time  allotted  to  each  main  head  of  the 
instruction. 
These  documents,  when   approved  by  H.M.  Inspector,  shall  be 
dgned  hy  him  and  returned  to  the  school. 

9.  Deviations  from  the  time-table  of  a  minor  or  temporary  character 

shall  be  recorded  in  the  log-book,  but  when  such  changes  are 
extensive^  fresh  time-tables  should  be  submitted  to  H.M. 
Inspector,  who  may  also  call  for  a  revision  of  the  time-table 
at  such  intervals  as  he  may  think  necessary. 

10.  At  least  14  days'  notice  should  be  given  to  H.M.  Inspector  of 

the  intended  closing  of  the  school  on  account  of  local  holidays, 
or  other  causes,  and  intimation  of  the  closing  of  the  school  on 
account  of  an  epidemic  should  be  made  at  as  early  a  date  as 
possible.  Notice  should  also  be  given  of  the  beginning  and 
end  of  any  vacation. 

11.  In  each  class  a  record  of  work  done  in  each  subject  shall  be  kept 

in  such  detail  as  shall  show  the  previous  course  of  instruction 
at  any  time  throughout  the  year.  Any  examination  of  a 
class  which  an  Inspector  may  institute  at  any  of  his  visits  in 
order  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  work,  shall 
be  based  upon  this  record,  and  shall  not  have  reference  to  any 
other  standard  of  examination.  But  the  Inspector  shall 
report  cases  where  the  advancement  of  the  instruction,  having 
reg^krd  to  the  age  and  capacity  of  the  children,  seems  in- 
adequate, and  may  call  for  a  revision  of  the  time-table  and 
scheme  of  work. 
B>  1.  When  it  appears  from  the  report  of  the  Inspector  who  has 
visited  the  school  at  any  time  during  the  school  year,  that 
the  foregoing  conditions  have  been  observed,  and  that  the 
school  is  mamtained  in  a  state  of  satisfactory  efficiency,  the 
following  grants  may  be  made  : — 

(a.)  On  the  average  number  in  attendance!  throughout  the 
year  of  children  under  seven  years  of  age,  a  ncHTnal  grant 

of  185. 

((.)  On  the  average  attendancet  of  children  between  seven  and 

ten,  a  lurriiar  grant  of  20s. 
{e.)  On  the  average  attendancet  of  children  over  10  years  of 

ace  for  whom  grant  is  not  claimed  under  the  provisions 
^ of  Article  21  or  Chapter  IX.,  a  normal  grant  of  225. 

/Mienies  onoe  approved  m»y  be  acte<l  upon  till  the  submissiou  of  a  fresh 
*^>nie  of  work  is  required  by  the  Inspector,  or  found  desirable  by  Managers- 

t  The  average  attendances  which  are  here  taken  as  a  basis  for  calculating 
Rputa  are  not  those  of  the  actual  divisions  of  the  school  for  purposes  of  instruo- 
wn,  though  it  is  expected  that  there  should  be,  as  a  rule,  a  general  correspon- 
<^<"Me  between  tiiem.  When  for  pur]joses  of  instruction  the  inclusion  of  Infants  in 
(he  Jmuor  Division  has  been  sanctioned  the  grants  shall  nevertheless  be  paid 
Mttthbeectton. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  grant  the  attendances  of  a  child  who  becomes  seven 
jtr  ten)  dnnng  the  first  six  months  of  the  school  ^ear  shall  be  registered  under 
|t[  ^(«)  respeetivelv  throughout  the  year ;  but  if  he  does  not  reach  the  age 
jNed  tdl  tbe  seoona  half  in  the  sehool  year  bis  attendances  shall  continue  to 
"^  >9|iiMnd  nidflr  (a)  or  {b)  respectively  throughout  the  year. 
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2.  The  normal  rates  of  grant  under  Article  19  B.  1,  may  be  in- 
^g^A^  creased  by  6(2.  on  account  of  exceptionally  meritorious  work 
12  B  6-                      ^^  ^^®  corresponding  Division  of  the  school.  An  Inspector,  in 

recommending  this  increase  (which  shall  not  be  made  unless  the 
arrangements  for  physical  exercise  are  satisfactory),  shall 
specify  in  detail  the  grounds  of  his  recommendation. 

3.  The  normal  rate  of  grant  for  any  Division  may  be  diminished 

by  6i.  on  account  of  defects  in  organization  and  classification 
(Article  19  A.  1),  or  in  instruction  under  any  of  the  heads 
19  A.  4-7,  and  by  Is.  for  any  observable  neglect  of  the 
requirements  of  Article  19  A.  2,  or  for  the  omission  of  any 
essential  portion  of  the  approved  curriculum.  More  serious 
defects  will  be  visited  by  deductions  from  the  grant  under 
the  provisions  of  Article  32  (b). 

4.  Where  efficient  instruction    in  Drawing  is  given  by    teachers 

recognised  by  the  Department  as  qualified  to  give  instruction 
in  the  subject,  for  at  least  1^  hours  a  week  throughout 
the  year,  in  accordance  with  a  scheme  approved  by  the 
Department,  a  further  grant  may  be  made  in  respect  of  that 
instruction,  as  follows  : — 

On  the  average  number  in  attendance  throughout  the  year : 

(a.)  of  children  between  seven  and  ten.  Is.  6i. 

(6.)  of  children  over  ten  years  of  age  for  whom  grant  is 
not  claimed  under  the  provisions  of  Article  21  or 
Chapter  IX.,  Is,  9d. 

The  foregoing  rates  may  be  increased  by  Sd,  in  respect  of  the 
corresponding  Division  of  the  school  when  it  appears 
from  the  report  of  the  Inspector  that  the  children,  in 
addition  to  being  taught  Drawing  satisfactorily,  receive 
efficient  training  in  an  appropriate  progressive  course  of 
simple  exercises  of  hand  and  eye. 

N.B. — This  Drawing  grant  is  not  taken  into  account 
in  making  a  reduction  under  Article  32. 

The  exceptional  efficiency  of  the  Drawing  instruction  in  the 
school  is  one  of  the  grounds  on  which  an  increase  of 
grant  under  Article  19  B.  2  may  be  recommended. 

5.  Where  there  is  a  separate  Department,  and  a  separate  certificated 

teacher  for  the  Infant  Division,  and  that  Division  is  taught 
in  accordance  with  Infant  School  methods,  in  rooms  properly 
constructed  and  furnished  for  such  instruction,  the  normal 
rate  of  grant  for  the  children  under  seven  years  of  age 
under  Article  19  B.  1.  (a)  may  be  increased  by  In. 

6.  To  the  foregomg  rates  of  grants  specified  under  Article  19  B.  I, 

there  shall  be  added  in  any  parish  (or  burgh  in  which  the  popu- 
lation does  not  exceed  10,000)  in  the  counties  of  Invamess, 
Argyll,  Boss,  Sutherland,  Gaitlmess,  and  Orkney  andShetJaiijl, 
where  the  average  attendance  exceeds  65  per  cent  but  d6e3 
not  exceed  70  per  cent,  of  the  average  number^  of  children 
whose  names  are  entered  on  the  school  regiistter.  Is, ;  where 

*  This  average  is  foond  by  dividing  the  sam  of  the  munbers  remfkitdng  on  the 
school  register  at  the  end  of  each  week  (to  be  duly  noted  Ut  fhe'time)  by'  (SHb 
namber  of  weeks  during  which  the  school  has  met. 
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the  ayerage  attendance  exceeds  70  per  cent,  but  does  not     j^xtiflet 
exceed  75  per  cent,  of  such  number   2i. ;  where  the  average     ^^  g  7L 
attendance  exceeds  75  per  cent,  but  does  not  exceed  80  per    19  j)  (a.), 
cent,  of  such  number,  Ss. ;   where  the  average  attendance 
exceeds  80  per  cent,  of  such   number,   45.  * ;    and  that  in 
respect  of  each  division. 
7.  In  the  counties  specified  in  the  foreeoing  section,  if  the  infants 
and  children  in  the  Junior  Division  are  partly  taught  by  a 
Gaelic-speaking    teacher  whose  services   are   not   required 
under  Article  32  (c)  in  respect  of  the  average  attendance  at 
the  school,  the  rate  of  the  grants  under  Article  19  B.  1  (a) 
and  (b)  may  be  increased  by  one  shilling. 

C.  (Lofsed  Article), 

^*  In  addition  to  the  grant  under  Article  19  B.,  a  special  grantt 
of  101.  (or  15^.),  may  be  made  subject  to  a  favourable  report 
from  the  Inspector,  if  the  population  within  two  miles,  by  the 
nearest  road,  from  the  school  is  less  than  300  (or  200)  souls, 
and  there  is  no  other  public  or  State-aided  school  recognised 
by  the  Department  as  available  for  that  population. 

N.B. — ^This  special  grant  is  not  taken  into  account  in  making 
redaction  under  Article  32. 

(a.)  In  thinly-peopled  districts  where  the  number  of  scholai's 
that  can  be  brought  together  at  one  centre  is  less 
than  20  (or  where  it  can  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Department  that  any  slight  excess  beyond 
this  number  is  not  likely  to  be  permanently  main- 
tained), children  under  10  years  of  age  living  more 
than  two  miles  and  children  over  10  years  living 
more  than  three  miles  from  any  aided  school  by 
the  nearest  road,  or  separated  from  it  by  the  sea, 
may  be  instructed  at  their  own  homes,  or  elsewhere, 
by  a  teacher  supproved  by  the  Inspector,  and 
working  under  the  supervision  of  the  certificated 
teacher  of  a  school  to  which  grants  are  made.  If 
these  scholars,  having  been  so  instructed  on  60  days 
in  the  year,  are  presented  to  the  Inspector  at  the 
central  school,  or  at  some  other  place  approved  by 
the  Department,  on  a  date  of  which  due  notice 
will  be  given,  a  grant  may  be  made  of  lis,  for  each 
child  under  10  years  of  age  on  the  last  day  of  the 
school  year,  and  of  IBs.  for  each  child  who  is  over 
10  years  of  age  at  that  date,  provided  that  the 
Inspector   reports    that    each  child  is  being  satis- 

l^e  special  rates  of  payment  will  not  be  payable  if  it  appears  to  the  Depart- 
nat  that  the  aohool  bcMurd  are  failine  to  take  all  reasonable  means  to  secure 
!£l!?^  attendance  at  school  of  airchildren  of  school  age  within  the  School 
uoard  Districtb  For  the  purpose  of  calculating  the  fercenta«e  of  average 
ntauUnce  to  the  number  on  the  school  register,  the  additioniu  attendances 
lUowed  imder  Art.  23  {h.)  are  not  included. 

The  naines  of  scholars  temporarily  absent  owing  to  sickness  must  be  retained 
^  the  renter  unless  the  sickness  has  been  certified  on  medical  authority  to  be 
JV||>Q  epidemic  character  or  such  as  necessarily  to  entail  prolonged  abaenoe 

,  t  te  Slemeataiy  Ednoation  Act,  1^8,  sections  19  (2  and  3)  and  6S. 
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™^^**  factorily  instructed  in  the  subjects  of  Article  19  A. 

SlTrV^  ^»  ^1  *^d  ^>  *^^  if  a  girl,  has  been  duly  instnieted 

WiL(a.).  in  needlework. 

(b.)  When  the  number  of  scholars  so  instructed,  at  more 

than  one  centre,  by  one  or  more  such  teachers,  and 

presented  to  the  Inspector,reaches  15,  the  managers 

may  claim  a  grant  of  102.  in  addition  to  the  amount 

earned  by  examination. 

If  registers  of  attendance  are  regularly  kept^  the  average 

of  such  scholars  ^Article   26)    will   for  the  purposes  of 

the  calculation  ot  the  grant  in  relief  of  fees  (Chapter 

YIIL),  of   the  special  grant  payable  under  Section  67 

of   the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1872,  and  Section  1 

of  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1897,  and  of  the  General 

Aid  Grant  be  deemed  average  attendance  at  a  school 

conditionally  entitled  to  share  m  the  Parliamentary  grant 

for  Education. 

E.  Lapsed  Section,* 

F.  If  a  notice  of  the  Sanitary  Authority  under  Article  30  has  required 
not  the  closing  of  the  school  but  the  exclusion  of  certain  children 
from  school  for  a  specified  time  or  times,  with  a  view  to  preventing 
the  spread  of  disease,  the  Department  shall  have  power,  in  cal- 
culating the  grant  due  to  the  school  to  which  the  said  notice  relates, 
to  disregard  the  period  covered  by  such  notice  or  to  make  a  special 
grant  not  exceeding  the  loss  of  annual  grant  due  to  the  exclusion  of 
children  under  such  notice  or  under  any  provision  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament. 

20.  I.  For  each  blind  or  deaf-mute  scholar  in  a  day  school,  or 
in  any  institution  for  the  education  of  blind  or  deaf*mute  chilchren, 
approved  by  the  Department,  grants  may  be  allowed — 

(a.)  At  the  rate  of  3^.  35.  a  year  if  such  scholar  has  been  instructed  in 
elementary  or  class  subjects  and  his  attainments  are  found  to 
be  satisfactory,  regard  being  had  to  his  necessary  disqualifi- 
cations. 

((.)  At  the  rate  of  21.  2s.  a  year  if  such  scholar  has  received  satis- 
factory instruction  and  made  satisfactory  progress  in  some 
course  of  manual  instruction  approved  by  the  Department. 
II.  (a.)  Where  provision,  satisfactory  to  the  Department^  is  made  for 
the  instruction  of  "defective"  or  "epileptic"  children!  in 
special  classes  (limited  to  20  pupils),  specially  reserved  for 
such  children,  under  teachers  specially  approved  by  the 
Department  for  the  purpose,  the  grant  under  Article  19  B. 
1.  (b.)  and  (c)  may  be  allowed  as  for  an  average  attendance  of 
50,  or  any  less  number  that  the  Department,  having  regard  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  may  determine. 

*  For  the  subject  matter  of  this  Section,  reference  is  made  to  the  Regulations 
for  the  Preliminary  Education,  etc.,  of  Teachers,  published  separately. 

t  By  "defective"  children  shall  be  understood  children  who,  not  being 
imbecile,  and  not  being  merely  dull  or  backward,  are  defective,  that  is  to  say, 
children  who,  by  reason  of  mental  or  physical  defect,  are  incapable  of  receivinii: 
proper  benefit  from  the  instruction  in  tne  ordinary  public  elemetitary  schools 
'  out  are  not  incapable,  by  reason  of  such  defect,  of  receiving  benefit  from  instrue- 
tsUm  in  such  special  classes  as  are  mentioned  in  this  article.  By  "  epileptic  " 
children  shall  be  understood  children  who,  not  beinff  idiots  or  imbecOes,  are 
unfit  by  Teas<m  of  severe  epUepsy,  to  attend  the  oiduiary  public  elemealluy 
•ebodls. 
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(i.)  Application  sliall  be  made  to  the  Department  beforehand  for  the  jJ^if^JfV 
recognition  of  any  Buch  special  class,  and  a  separate  return  of  f?/^  \  m 
the  attendances  thereat  shaU  be  made. 

(c.)  No  child  shall  be  admitted  to  the  special  class  except  upon  the 
certificate  of  a  duly  qualified  medical  practitioner,  approved 
by  the  Department,  that  the  child  in  question  is  "  detective  " 
w  "  epileptio,"  and  provision  must  be  made  for  the  subsequent 
medi(»d  examination  of  the  children  at  such  intervals  as  the 
Department  may  approve. 

N.R — ^The  grants  under  this  Article  are  not  taken  into  account 
in  maldiig  reductions  under  Article  32. 

21.  Where  the  scholars  who  have  been  enrolled  in  supplementary 
eounes^  with  the  approval  of  the  Inspector  (Article  29  I.)  are  suitably 
inslraeted  singly,  or  collectively  in  classes  of  not  more  than  40,  in  the 
labjects  of  the  Fifth  Schedule  and  according  to  one  of  the  courses  of 
itudj  outlined  in  the  Sixth  Schedule,  or  according  to  any  alterna- 
tive scheme  t  specially  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Inspector, 
on  behalf  of  the  Department^  a  normal  grant  may  be  made  of  50s,  on 
the  average  attendance  of  children  over  twelve  years  of  age|  enrolled 
m  luch  courses.  This  grant  may  be  increased  in  cases  of  exceptional 
efficiency  by  one-tenth,  and  may  be  diminished  by  one  or  more  tenths, 
for  faults  of  discipline  or  instruction,  for  the  omission  of  any  essential 
portion  of  the  approved  curriculum,  or.(after  due  notice)  for  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  managers  to  supply  such  equipment  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  work. 

(a.)  Grants  cannot  be  claimed  both  under  this  Article  and 
under  Article  19  in  respect  of  the  same  scholars,  but  where 
the  Inspector  is  of  opinion  that  the  requirements  of 
this  Article  as  regards  pupils  who  have  been  taught  in  the 
supplementary  course  are  not  fulfilled,  he  may  nevertheless 
recommend  a  erant  on  their  account  as  if  they  formed  part 
of  the  Senior  Division  of  the  school.  Attendances  of  pupils 
under  twelve  years  of  age  %  enrolled  in  the  supplementary 
course  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  allowed  for  the  Senior 
Division  of  the  School. 

(h.)  Grants  will  also  be  made  for  attendance  of  scholars  (being  over 
twelve  years  of  age  X)  ^t  approved  courses  of  practical 
instruction,  as  follows : — 

(1.)  For  attendance  at  a  course  of  lessons  in  Experimental 
Science,  at  the  rate  of  12^.  6d,  per  100  hours' 
attendance. 

*  See  areolar  Letter  Number  374  of  date  16th  Febroary,  1903. 

t  Innml  aehooLi,  such  soheroeB  may  provide  for  the  instruction  of  selected 
papils  in  one  or  more  languages  in  addition  to  the  subjects  of  the  supple- 
meotanr  course,  or  in  suostitntion  for  subjects  under  Schedule  V.  B,  or 
Schedafe  YI.  to  such  extent  as  may  be  sanctioned  by  the  Inspector.  Certitioa- 
lion  as  to  the  degree  of  a  pupil's  proficiency  in  any  language  may  be  obtained  by 
pnsentation  at  tbe  Leaving  Certificate  Examination,  and  no  entry  as  regards 
Mogiiages  will  be  made  on  the  Merit  Certificate. 

t  S€$  Artide  29  L  For  the  purpose  of  these  grants,  a  pupil  shall  be  taken 
to  be  twelve  years  of  age  at  the  "  fixed  date"  (prModing  or  sucoeeding)  which  is 
DMnst  to  his  twelfth  birthday. 
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ij^olei  (2.)  For  attendance  at  a  course  of  Manoal  Instruction,  or 

^l  (b. )  (2)*  at  lessons  in  Cookery^,  Launcby  Work^  Drpa^oalong, 

(is.)  (4)'  or  practical  Household  Economj;  or  at  a  course  of 

practical  instruction  in  Agriculture,  Horticulturet, 
or  Dairying,  at  the  rate  of  Si.  id.  per  100  hours' 
attendance. 

The  hours  of  attendance  on  which  grant  is  claimed  under  this 
sub-section  must  not  exceed  a  reasonable  proportion  of  the 
total  number  of  hours  of  instruction,  and  the  Department 
reserves  the  right  to  disallow  or  to  pay  at  a  reduced  rate 
attendances  which  are  deemed  to  be  excesaive.  An  estimate 
of  the  probable  number  of  hours  of  instruction  must  be  sub 
mitted  to  H.M.  Inspector  beforehand  for  approval. 

(c)  As  a  condition  of  the  grants  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  sub- 
section the  Department  must  be  satisfied : — 

(1.)  That  the  accommodation  jMrovided  for  the  parpo>e 
of  any  form  of  practical  instruction  is  sufficient  and 
suitable. 

(2.)  That  the  lessons  are  given  by  properly  qualified 
instructors!,  and  are,  as  a  rule,  of  not  less  than  1^ 
hours'  duration  in  each  case. 

(3.)  That  lessons  for  which  these  grants  are  claimed 
consist  mainly  of  individual  work  on  the  part  of 
the  pupils,  properly  directed  and  supervised,  and  in 
general  accordance  with  a  scheme  of  work  deter* 
mined  beforehand.  No  payment  will  be  made  on 
account  of  the  attendances  of  pupils  at  any  of  these 
courses  of  instruction  for  more  than  one  year  unless 
the  scheme  of  work  provides  for  different  and  mure 
ad\'anced  exercises  in  each  successive  year. 

(4.)  That,  as  a  rule,  not  more  than  20  pupils  are  taken  at 
a  time  for  a  practice  lesson  by  any  one  teacher. 

N.B. — It  has  been  found  as  a  result  of  experience  that  such  demon- 
stration lessons  as  are  necessary  are  best  given  in  combination  with 
the  practice  lessons,  but  until  further  notice  applications  for  the 
recognition  of  a  strictly  limited  number  of  separate  demonstration 
lessons  for  the  purposes  of  grant  under  this  Article  will  be  considered. 

*  The  attendance  of  boys  at  Cookery  (Uaases  may  be  reckoned  in  special  cir- 
cumstances approved  by  the  Department  beforehand. 

t  When  a  scheme  of  instmction  in  Agriculture  or  Horticulture  for  the 
schools  of  any  district  has  been  prepared  by  the  authorities  of  a  leoogniaed 
Af^ricultural  College,  with  the  approval  of  the  Department,  the  instruction 
under  this  head  must  be  in  general  conformity  with  the  said  scheme,  and  subject 
to  such  supervision  by  officers  of  the  College  m  conjunction  with  H.M.  Inspector 
as  the  Department  may  direct. 

X  A  teacher  of  Cookery  under  this  section  must,  as  a  rule,  hold  a  certificate 
from  a  Training  School  of  Cookery  recognised  by  the  Department. 

A  teacher  of  Woodwork  and  Metal- work  must,  as  a  rule,  hold  the  teacher's 
certificate  in  these  subjects  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute,  of  the 
Educational  HandworK  or  Slovd  Association  of  Scotland,  of  the  Board  of 
Examinations  for  Educational  Handwork,  or  of  some  other  recognised 
examining  body  whose  requirements,  standard  of  examination,  and  mode  of 
conducting  the  examination,  are  for  this  purpose  approved  by  the  Department. 
But  in  these  and  other  subjects  of  practieal  instruction  the  Department  may, 
in  special  eircumstanoee,  recognise  teacheiB  whose  oompetenoe  is  otherwise 
proved  to  the  aatisfaetion  of  the  Denartmeiii. 
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.  22.  Where  in  any  parish  (or  burgh  in  which  the  population  docs  not  ArtidM 
exceed  10,000),  in  one  of  the  counties  of  Inverness,  Argyll,  Ross,  28-14. ' 
Sutheriand,  Caithness,  and  Orkney  and  Shetland,  there  shall  be  main- 
tained at  one  or  more  centres  sanctioned  by  the  Department,  a  school 
in  which  at  least  one  teacher  shall  be  certified  by  the  Inspector  to 
be  qualified  to  give  efficient  instruction  in  the  subjects  of  the  approved 
currioulum,  and  where,  independently  of  such  teacher,  there  shall  be 
provided  a  staff  which,  after  a  deduction  of  30  scholars  from  the  average 
attendance,  shall  fulfil  the  requirements  of  Article  32  (c),  to  such  a 
tchool  a  further  grant  may  be  made  of  6s.  calculated  on  the  average 
fttUndance  of  the  pupils  over  10  years  of  age. 

CdlcuUUion  of  Attendance, 

23.  Attendance  at  a  morning  or  afternoon  meeting  may  not  be 
nekoned  for  any  scholar  who  has  been  under  instruction  in  secular 
mbjects  less  than  two  hours,*  or  in  an  Infant  School,  an  Infant 
Divirion,  or  class  for  Defective  Children  (Article  20  II.),  one  hour  and 
ahalff; 

(a*)  Between  the  Ist  of  November  and  1st  of  April,  two  attendances 
may  be  registered  for  any  scholar  who  has  been  under  secular 
instruction  for  four  hours,  in  the  morning  and  afternoon  taken 
together. 

m  Tiro  consecutive  hours  are  reckoned  as  an  attendance  and  a  half 
in  the  case  of — 

(1.)  Scholars  who  are  employed  under  any  half-time  Act. 

(2.)  Scholars   residing    two    miles    or    upwards   from   a 
suitable  State-aided  school. 

(c)  No  additional  attendances  shall  be  reckoned  under  sub-section  (i) 
(A  this  Article  for  any  scholar  who  has  not  attended  at  least 
200  times  in  the  course  of  the  school  year ;  and  the  addi- 
tional attendances  shall  be  limited  to  such  a  number  as,  when 
added  to  the  number  of  actual  attendances,  will  give  a  total 
equal  to  three-fourths  of  the  number  of  attendances  which 
such  scholar  could  have  made  during  the  year. 

24.  Attendance  of  scholars  at  approved  forms  of  physical  exercise, 
or  swimming  lessons,  under  a  competent  instructor,  or  at  any  other 
fonn  of  instruction  provided  for  in  the  time-table  and  approved  by  the 
Inspector  aa  being  of  the  nature  of,  or  contributing  to  the  efficiency  ol, 
the  instruction  under  Article  19  A.  4,  5,  6,  and  7  may  be  counted  as 
flchod  attendance  for  such  number  of  hours  as  is  shown  in  the  time- 
table iq»proved  by  the  Inspector. 

Should  it  be  desired  to  count,  as  school  attendance,  attendanceat  special 

lessons  occurring  irregularly,  and  not  provided  for  in  the  time-table, 

due  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  such  lessons  shall  be  given  to 

#•    ^^ 

*  Thifl  may  include  an  interval  of  15  uiinntes  for  recreation  liuring  a  meeting 
ol  3  hoon^  or  6  to  10  minafces  in  a  shorter  meeting. 

t  Noi  inchidiiig  any  time  allowed  lor  recreation. 
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Ag$MM     the  Inspectori  and  his  approval  obtained    Sanction  under  this  Article 

2^29 1,  id,)  for  visits  to  museums,  or  for  any  form  of  outdoor  lessons,  will  n<^ 

as  a  rule,  be  given,  except  in  the  case  of  approved  forms  ojf  physical 

exercise,  for  more  than  20  scholars  at  a  time,  under  the  charge  of  one 

teacher. 

25.  Attendances  may  not  be  reckoned  for  any  scholar  in  a  day  school 
under  3  or  above  18  years  of  age. 

26.  The  average  number  in  attendance  for  any  period  is  found  hv 
adding  together  the  attendances  of  all  the  scholars  for  that  same  period, 
and  dividing  the  sum  by  the  number  of  times  the  school  has  met  within 
the  same  period ;  the  quotient  is  the  average  number  in  attendance. 

27.  Lapsed  Article. 

28.  Lapsed  Article, 

29.  I.  A  scholar  who,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  school  promotion,  has 
been  placed  in  the  highest  class  of  the  Senior  Division  of  the  School, 
and  has  been  in  regular  attendance  at  that  class  for  not  less  than  six 
months,  upon  being  certified  by  the  teacher  of  the  class  and  by  the 
head  master  of  the  school  to  be  of  good  proficiency  in  the  work  of  the 
class,  may  be  presented  to  the  Inspector  for  approval  of  his  enrolment 
in  a  supplementary  course  (Article  21)  or  a  Higher  Grade  Department 
(Chapter  IX.),  and  the  Inspector  may,  if  he  is  satisfied  that  the  work 
of  the  class  shows  sufficient  advancement,  and  after  such  examination 
of  individual  candidates  as  he  may  think  fit,  authorise  such  enrolment 
for  the  purpose  of  the  award  of  a  grant  under  Article  21  or  Chapter 
IX.  of  the  Code.*  Provided  always,  that  it  shall  be  in  the  power  of 
the  Inspector  to  withhold  such  authorisation  as  regards  the  whole  of 
the  candidates,  upon  any  sufficient  evidence  that  due  care  has  not  been 
exercised  in  the  promotion  of  scholars  in  the  various  classes  of  the 
school,  or  that  the  selection  of  candidates  for  presentation  under  this 
Article  has  been  improperly  or  carelessly  made. 

A  pupil  presented  as  aforesaid  will  be  expected — 

(a.)  To  read  at  sight,  with  good  pronunciation  and  with  intelligent 
phrasing,  narrative  prose  of  moderate  difficulty, 

(b.)  To  write  to  dictation,  with  good  spelling  and  legible  and  regular 
handwriting,  a  narrative  passage  previously  unseen. 

(c)  To  answer  questions  as  to  the  subject  matter  of,  and  the  mean- 
ing of  words  and  sentences  in,  the  reading  books  in  use  in  the 
class ;  these  answers,  when  necessary,  to  be  expressed  in  com- 
plete sentences  or  in  a  consecution  of  sentences. 

(d.)  To  write  a  composition,  the  heads  being  given,  or  to  give  in 
writing  the  substance  of  a  passage  read. 

*  Enrolment  for  the  parpoecs  of  these  grants  most  be  made  from  certain 
fixed  dates  (not  more  than  three)  proposed  by  the  Managers  and  sanctioned  by 
the  Department.  These  dates,  wnen  selected,  must  be  adhered  to  for  a  series 
of  years.  In  defaalt  of  any  special  application  by  Managers,  these  dates  will  be 
taken  to  be  the  1st  of  AuiEust,  1st  of  January,  1st  of  Apiu,  or  the  next  following 
days  on  which  the  pupil  is  in  attendance. 

rnpils  may  be  enrolled  at  these  dates  after  approval  by  the  Inspector,  and 
pupils  who  are  otherwise  qualified,  except  as  regards  approval  by  the  Inspector, 
may  be  proyisionally  enrolled  subject  to  oonfiraiation  by  the  Inspector  at  his 
next  visit.  Managers  will  be  responsible  for  directing  the  attention  of  the 
Inspector  to  any  cases  of  provisional  enrolment  since  the  date  of  hii  preeeding 
visit,  and  no  such  enrolment  will  be  deemed  to  be  valid  except  when  Id  aoocro- 
ance  with  a  schedule  signed  by  him. 
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(«.)  To  know  the  four  rules  of  arithmetic  as  applied  to  whole  num-     Artleles 
bers,  easy  vulgar  fractions,  and  decimals  to  three  places,  and      S9  L  («•)- 
to  be  expert  in  applying  this  knowledge  to  the  calculation,      32  («(•). 
both  mentally  ana  on  paper,  of  simple  sums  in  money  and  in 
the  common  weights  and  measures. 

(/.)  To  be  reasonably  proficient  in  the  other  subjects  included  in  the 
approved  scheme  of  work  of  the  class. 

n.  Certificates  of  Merit  may  be  issued  by  Managers,^  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Department,  at  the  fixed  dates  specified  in  the  footnote 
to  Article  29. 1.,  to  scholars  who — 

(a.)  Haye  become  14  before,  or  during  the  course  of,  the  term 

preceding  the  said  fixed  date.f 
(i.)  Have  been  in  regular  attendance!  at  an  approved  supplementary 

course  for  not  less  than  one  complete  year. 
{c)  Are  certified  by  the  head  master  to  be  of  good  character  and 

conduct^  and 
(rf.)  Are  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Inspector  to  have  made 

good  progress  in  the  studies  of  the  approved  course. 

Each  pupil  enrolled  in  a  supplementary  course  shall  keep  an 
IndiTiduai  record  of  the  work  done  by  him,  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Inspector  for  verification  and  test  at  any  of  his  visits,  and,  being  vouched 
for  by  the  teacher,  to  be  made  the  basis  of  entry  upon  the  merit 
certificate. 

30.  If  the  sanitary  authority  of  the  district  in  which  the  school  is 
situated,  or  any  two  members  thereof,  acting  on  the  advice  of  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health,  require  either  the  closure  of  the  school  in 
whole  or  in  part,  or  the  exclusion  of  certain  children  for  a  specified  time, 
with  a  view  to  preventing  the  spread  of  disease  or  any  danger  to  health 
likely  to  arise  m>m  the  condition  of  the  school,  such  requirement  must 
at  once  be  complied  with,  but  after  compliance  appeal  may  be  made  to 
the  Department  if  the  requirement  is  considered  unreasonable. 

31.  Lspied  Ariide. 

Reduction  of  ChmU. 

32.  The  amount  which  may  be  claimed  by  the  managers  (Articles  19, 
21,  and  22,  and  Chapter  IX.)  may  be  reduced,^ — 

(a.)  If  it  exceeds  17^.  6<^.  per  scholar  in  average  attendance  during 

*  Tbe  special  attention  of  Managers  is  directed  to  the  importance  of  Merit 
Certificates  for  the  purpose  of  grants  under  Article  12  of  the  Continuation  Class 
Code. 

Intimation  should  be  made  to  the  Inspector  on  the  appropriate  form  at 
the  beginning  of  each  term,  of  any  candidates  to  whom  it  is  proposed  to  award 
eotificates  at  the  close  of  that  teim,  and  if  the  Inspector  signifies  that  he  will  be 
vrable  to  visit  the  school  during  that  term,  exercise  hooks  and  any  other  avail - 
^le  evidence  of  the  candidates'  proficiency  must  be  forwarded  to  him,  together 
vitlithe  schedules  containirg  the  teachers  recommendations,  for  his  consider- 
ation and  decision  as  to  the  award  of  certificates.  Managers  will  be  responsible 
Wall  cases  for  due  presentation  of  the  evidence  of  proficiercy,  and  for  obtaining 
ue Inspector's  coifirmation  of  (he  proposed  award  of  certificates. 

t  ExeepUon,  A  scholar  whose  birthday  falls  in  the  month  of  August  or 
Septemler  will  be  held  eligible  for  the  award  of  the  certificate  on  the  Ist 
^Qgut  preceding  his  fonrtcenth  birthday. 

t  In  the  absence  of  explanations  satisfai  tory  to  the  Department,  a  minimum 
<H  90%  of  possible  attendances  will  be  expected  where  attendance  at  a  supple- 
mentary course  has  not  been  of  more  than  one  year's  duration. 

S  The  conditions  of  this  Article  do  not  apply  to  mnts  under  Article  19  D. 
or  Article  20,  nor  to  the  grants  for  drawing  under  Article  19  B.  4. 

10513.  I 
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j^j^^^i  the  year  (Article  11),  by  its  excess  abbve  the  income*  of  the 

32(«)-32(c.)  school  from  all  sources  whatever,  other  than  the  grant; 

(2.)  provided  that  this  reduction  does  not  bring  the  grant  below 

17s.  Qd.  per  scholar. 

Exeeptioni : — 

In  any  parish  (not  burgh)  in  the  counties  of  Inverness, 
Argyll,  Koss,  Orkney  and  Shetland,  Sutherland  and  CaithnesSi 
"  where  a  School  rate  of  not  less  than  Sd.  in  the  pound  on  the 
"rateable  value  of  the  parish  has  been  levied  (Education 
(Scotland)  Act,  1872,  sec.  67,  and  Parliamentary  Grant 
(Caithness  and  Sutherland)  Act,  1889),  this  Article  will  not 
be  enforced, 

(h.)  By  not  less  than  one-tenth  nor  more  than  one-half  in  the  whole 
upon  the  Inspector's  report  for  serious  defects,  either  in 
organization  or  classification,  for  faults  of  instruction,  includ- 
ing instruction  of  pupil-teachers,  discipline,  or  registration, 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  or  for  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
managers  to  exercise  due  care  in  the  supervision  and  verificar 
tion  of  the  registers,  for  overcrowding  or  defective  ventilation 
of  class-rooms,  or  for  untidy  state  of  rooms  or  offices,  or  (after 
six  months'  notice)  for  failure  on  the  part  of  the  managers  to 
remedy  any  defect  in  the  premises  which  seriously  interferes 
with  the  efficiency  of  the  school,  or  to  provide  proper  furni- 
ture, books,  maps,  and  other  apparatus  of  elementary  in- 
struction. If  the  Inspector  at  a  visit  without  notice  (Article 
12),  not  less  than  six  months  after  intimation  has  been  given 
of  the  requirements  of  the  Department,  reports  that  they 
have  not  been  carried  into  effect,  a  deduction  may  be  made 
from  the  next  grant  to  the  school. 

(e.) — (1).  If  a  sufficient  staff  of  teachers  for  the  number  of  scholars 
in  average  attendance  at  the  school  be  not  provided  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  stated  below,  a  deduction  at  the  rate  of  £1  for  the 
year  will  be  made  on  account  of  each  of  the  first  15  scholars  out  of 
every  25  for  whom  a  teacher  is  required,  but  not  provided,  t 

(2).  If  the  Department  is  satisfied  as  to  the  distribution  of  the 
Staff  as  between  the  various  classes,  and  that  in  no  case  are  more  than 
60  children  habitually  under  the  charge  of  one  teacher,  the  various 

*  See  £lementary  Education  Act,  1876,  sections  19  (1)  and  63.  This  may 
include  part  of  the  salary  of  an  organizing  teacher,  or  of  a  teacher  of  Gaelic,  drill, 
cooking,  or  any  other  special  suoject,  employed  hy  the  managers  of  several 
schools,  or  a  small  expenditure  on  a  school  library ;  bat  not  expenditure  on 
Sunday  schools  or  on  sudi  items  as  school  treats,  clothing,  money  prizes,  interest 
on,  or  repayment  of,  loans  (Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1872,  §  45),  or  any  outlay 
on  the  premises  beyond  the  cost  of  ordinary  repairs  or  any  outlay  for  other  pur- 
poses not  recogniaeid  by  the  Department  as  educational. 

t  In  administering  this  Article  the  Department  will  make  allowance  for 
moderate  deficiencies  in  School  Staff  in  cases  where  it  can  be  shown,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Department,  that  such  deficiencies  are  due  to  the  operation 
of  the  Regulations  for  the  Preliminary  Education,  &c.,  of  Teachers.  PupU- 
teachers  serWng  in  terms  of  Article  68  of  those  Kegulations,  who  were  admitted 
from  1st  July,  1907,  or  prior  to  that  date,  may  oe  reckoned  as  part  of  the 
School  Staff,  and  will  be  recognised  as  sufficient  for  an  average  attendance 
of  25  scholars,  provided  tliat  the  number  so  employed  does  not  exceed  two 
in  any  division  of  the  school  for  every  certificated  teacher  serving  in  that 
division.  Women  at  present  recognised  as  part  of  the  School  Staff  in  terms  of 
Article  32  (c).  (3)  of  the  Code  of  1906,  will  aln.o  continue  to  be  recognised  until 
further  notice. 
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members  of  the  school  staff  will. be  recognised  as  sufficient  for  an     jlrtieliM 
average  attendance  of  scholars  as  follows  : —  33  («.)  (2.). 

A  certificated  *  head  teacher  for  50  scholars.  37, 

A  certificated*  assistant  teacher  for  60  scholars. 
An  assistant  teacher  fulfilling  the  conditions^ 
of  Article  79  (a)  orib)  of  the  Code  of  1906,t  or  I  .      .  ^      ,    1 
Article  75  of  the  Begulations  for  the  Training  j  ^^^  *^  wholars. 
of  Teachers.  ^ 

An  assistant  teacher  fulfilling  the  conditions!  r     ok      1.  1 
of  Article  79  (e)  of  the  Code  of  1906.t         /  ^""^  ^^  scholars. 
(d.)  By  one-twelfth  for  each  month  of  interval  between  the  employ- 
ment of  two  certificated  teachers  ^Article  11  (d)),  unless  due 
to  some  exceptional  and  unavoidaole  cause,  intimated  at  the 
time  and  accepted  by  the  Department  as  sufficient.     This 
reduction  is  not  made  if  the  interval  does  not  exceed  three 
months,  during  which  the  school  has  been  in  charge  of  an 
uncertificated  teacher. 
(^)  Where  a  grant  is  payable  for  a  school  which  has  been  closed,  the 
amount  of  such  grant  shall  not,  as  a  rule,  exceed  the  amount 
of  the  net  outstanding  liabilities  on  current  account  of  the 
school  at  the  time  of  its  closing. 

33.  In  the  application  of  Article  32  (c),  due  allowance  will  be 
made  for  any  unforeseen  increase  of  attendance  during  the  year  for 
which  grants  are  being  paid. 

S(Ju)ol   Diary,    Log-Book,    Sc, 

34.  In  every  school  receiving  annual  grants,  the  managers  must  pro- 
vide out  of  the  school  funds, — 

(a.)  The  Code  and  other  regulations  for  the  year. 

(&.)  All  circulars  and  memoranda  of  the  Department  bearing 
upon  methods  of  instruction,  or  relating  to  the  management  of 
the  school. 

(c.)  Registers  of  attendance  (Article  17  (/) ). 

{d.)  A  diary  or  log-book. 

(a.)  A  portfolio  to  contain  official  letters,  which  should  be 
numbered  in  the  order  of  their  receipt. 

(/.)  A  time  table  and  scheme  of  work  (Article  19  A.  8). 

35.  The  diary  or  log-book  must  be  stoutly  bound  and  contain  not 
lea  than  300  ruled  pages. 

36.  The  principal  teacher  must  make  at  least  once  a  week  in  the  log- 
lxx)k  an  entry  which  will  specify  the  progress  of  the  pupils,  visits 
of  managers,  and  other  facts  concerning  the  school  or  its  teachers, 
such  as  the  dates  of  withdrawals,  commencements  of  duty,  illness, 
visits  of  the  compulsory  officer,  etc.,  which  may  require  to  be  referred 
to  at  any  future  time,  or  may  otherwise  deserve  to  be  recorded. 

37.  No  reflections  or  opinions  of  a  general  character  are  to  be  entered 
in  the  log-book. 

*  Certificates  of  qualification  granted  by  the  Board  of  Education  (England) 
^  be  accepted  as  equivalent  to  those  granted  by  the  Dej^artment.  Appli- 
eationg  for  the  recognition,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Article,  of  teachers' 
certificatee  granted  by  other  recognisea  authorities  will  be  considered  individ- 
Q>Uy  as  ooeasion  arises.  A  teacher  who  is  qualified  for  recognition  a?  a 
Cerofiested  Teacher,  with  the  exception  that  he  (or  she)  has  failed  to  satisfy 
tiie  Deputment  of  his  (or  her)  physical  capacity  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the 

SebofA  Tet^hen  Superannuation  Rules  (Scotland)  1899,  may  be  recognised  for  the 

norposes  of  this  Article. 
i  See  Article  71  of   the  Regulations  for  the  Preliminary  Education,  &c.,  of 

Teaehers,  for  the  date  at  which  recognition  of  these  qualifications  will  cease. 
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^^icles        38.  No  entry  once  made  in  the  log-book  may  be  remored  or  altered 
(l,)^  )       otherwise  than  by  a  subsequent  entry, 

39.  Any  report  by  the  Inspector,  and  any  remarks  made  upon  it 
by  the  Department,  when  communicated  to  the  managers,  must  be 
immediately  copied  verbatim  into  the  log-book. 

40.  The  Inspector  may  call  for  the  log-book  and  portfolio  at  any 
visit  and  will  report  whether  they  appear  to  have  been  properly  kept. 
He  will  require  to  see  entries  accounting  for  any  change  in  the 
school  staff.  He  may  also  note  in  the  log-book  every  visit  paid  without 
notice  (Article  12),  making  an  entry  of  sueh  particulars  as  require  the 
attention  of  the  managers. 


CHAPTEKS  III.  and  IV 


41-112.  Lapsed  Articles. — For  the  subject  matter  of  these  chapters, 
reference  is  made  to  the  liegulations  for  the  Preliminary  Education, 
Traitiing,  and  Certification  of  Teachers  for  Various  Grades  of  Schools, 
published  separately. 


CHAPTER  V. 


Labour  Certificates. 

113-117.  Lapsed  Articles. — The  provisions  of  these  Articles  are 
superseded  by  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1901,  which  prescribes 
the  conditions  under  which  total  or  partial  exemption  from  the  obliga- 
tion to  attend  school  may  be  granted  by  School  Boards  to  children 
under  1 4  years  of  age. 


CHAPTEE  VI. 


Pensions. 

118.  A  limited  number  of  pensions  will  be  granted  to  teachers  who 
were  employed  in  that  capacity  as  principal  or  assistant  teachers  at 
the  date  (6th  August,  1872)  of  the  passing  of  the  Education  (Scotland) 
Act,  1872:— 

(1.)  The  proposed  pensioner  must — 

(a.)  Be  a  certificated  teacher  in  a  public,  or  State-aided  school,  or 
training  college,  at  the  time  when  the  pension  is  apfdied  for. 

(ft.)  Have  become  incapable,  from  age  or  infirmity,  of  continuing  to 
teach  a  school  efficiently. 
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ft 

(&)  Have,  as  a  rule,  been  employed  continuously  since  the  6th  of  Articles 
August^  1872,  as  principal  or  assistant  teacher  in  elementary  118  (l*)  (e-)- 
schools,  or  in  training  colleges.  ^*^  ^^•^• 

(d.)  Be  recommended  by  llis  Majesty's  Inspector,  and  the  managers 
of  the  schools  served  in. 

(e,)  fie  60  years  of  age  (if  a  man),  or  55  (if  a  woman),  unless  the 
pension  is  appliea  for  on  the  ground  of  failure  of  health. 

(2.)  As  a  rule,  pensions  will  be  granted  to  those  teachers  only  who 
have  been,  during  the  seven  years  preceding  the  application  on  their 
behalf,  employed  in  schools  or  colleges  imder  inspection,  and  are 
deserving  of  such  assistance. 

(3.)  No  pension  may  be  granted  to  teachers  who,  in  the  exercise  of 
their  option  under  Section  5  of  the  Elementary  School  Teachers 
(Superannuation)  Act,  1898,  have  accepted  that  Act  in  the  prescribed 

numner. 

Provided  that,  if  a  teacher  who  has  accepted  the  Act  is  proved,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Department,  to  be  unable  to  qualify  for  an 
allowance  under  the  Act,  he  may  be  granted  a  pension  under  this 
Article  not  exceeding  £20  per  annum. 

(4.)  As  a  rule,  no  pension  will  be  granted  to  a  teacher  on  whose 
u«half  application  for  a  pension  was  not  made  before  he  attained  the 
*go  of  65  years. 

Where  this  condition  is  complied  with,  the  Department  may,  on 
account  of  the  teacher's  special  fitness,  and  on  the  application  of  the 
in^uukgers,  allow  his  service  to  continue  for  a  further  limited  time. 

Where  a  pension  is  not  granted,  the  applicant's  status  as  a  certifi- 
cated teacher  will  not  be  affected  by  reason  of  his  having  attained  the 
&ge  of  65  years,  or  any  greater  age. 

(5.)  Applications  for  a  pension  will  be  received  only  from  the 
iBanagers  of  the  school,  or  training  college,  in  which  the  teacher  is 
"^fving  at  the  date  of  retirement. 

(6.)  These  applications  will  be  collected  for  decision,  on  their  com 
puative  merits,  twice  a  year,  about  Lady  Day  and  Michaelmas. 

,(7*),11io  maximum  number  and  value  of  pensions  receivable  at  one 
^^  in  Scotland,  will  be  as  follows : — 

£ 
I  7  pensions  of  301.  each         ....      210 
w  31  pensions  of  25{.  each         ....      775 
[45  pensions  of  20L  each         -    .    -        -        -      900 

1,885 
Donations  and  special  gratuities  (each  year)  100 

£1,985 

^^  this  limit  of  the  number  of  pensions  shall  not  affect  the  claims 
^^^hers  who  were  employed  before  August  1851.* 

.,(8)  The  pension  will  be  paid  half-yearly,  on  certificates  proving 
?**%  and  good  behaviour. 

■jfc. — . B  I n.  111---     n T  -       - -  ^,^_^fc^^^—  ■ 

*  Minnte  of  16th  June,  188  k 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 


Technical  Schools. 

119.  A  school  board  may  resolve  that  it  is  expedient  to  establish  a 
technical  school  as  defined  by  the  Technical  Schools  (Scotland)  Act,  1887. 

Any  such  resolution  may  refer  to  a  day  or  an  evening  school,  and  to 
a  school  or  a  department  thereof ;  bi\t  each  resolution  must  refer  to 
one  school  or  department  only. 

120.  Before  steps  are  taken  to  carry  out  that  resolution — 

(a.)  The  resolution  must  be  published  at  least  once  in  not  less  than 
two  newspapers  circulating  in  the  district. 

(6.)  The  resolution  must  be  confirmed  at  a  meeting  of  the  school 
board  held  not  earlier  than  one  month  after  its  first  publica- 
tion. 

(e.)  After  such  confirmation  by  the  school  board  the  resolution  must 
be  submitted  to  the  Scotch  Education  Department  and  con- 
firmed by  a  minute  of  that  Department. 

121.  In  submitting  such  resolution  to  the  Scotch  Education  Depart- 
ment the  school  board  shall  furnish  such  information  as  is  required 
by  the  Department,  and  in  particular  shall  state — 

(a.)  The  circumstances  connected  with  the  industries  of  the  district 
and  the  means  already  available  therein  for  technical  instruc- 
tion, upon  which  the  proposal  is  based. 

(&.)  The  subjects  which  are  to  be  taught  in  the  school. 

(c.)  The  scale  of  fees  to  be  charged  in  the  school. 

The  school  board  shall  also  furnish  a  sketch  plan  of  the  premises 
which  it  is  proposed  to  erect  or  to  employ  for  the  technical  school,  and 
than  state  whether  it  is  proposed  to  apply  for  a  loan. 

122.  If  the  resolution  is  confirmed  by  minute  of  the  Scotch  EducatioD 
Department,  the  school  board  may  proceed  to  establish  the  technical 

school. 

123.  Any  modification  of,  or  addition  to,  the  list  of  subjects  taught  in 
the  school  must  be  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the  Scotch  Edooatios 
Department. 


124.  A  separate  account  shall  be  kept  of  the  fees  derived  from  the 
tedmicai  school,  and  of  all  payments  from  the  school  fund  on  account 
d  the  eohooL 

126.  Attendance  at  a  school  or  department  established  under  the 
Technical  Schools  Act  shaU  not  be  deemed  to  be  attendance  for  the 
purpose  of  any  grant  under  this  Code. 

126.  £f  two  or  more  school  bosrds  resolve  to  comtrine  together  for 
(he  purpose  of  providing  and  maintaining  a  techniosl  school,  the  pn^ 
oedure  shaU  be  the  same  as  that  laid  down  in  the  preceding  articles  for 
a  single  school  board. 
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CHAPTER  VIII.  Article. 


Relief  of  Fees. 

127.  Sums  of  money  are  annually  paid  to  the  Scotch  Education 
Department  under  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Act^  1890, 
nd,  in  certain  oontingencies,  under  the  Education  and  Local  Taxation 
Aoooont  (Scotland)  Act,  1892,  for  distribution  by  that  Department 
towards  relief  from  the  payment  of  school  fees  in  State-aided  schools 
in  Scotland. 

128.  The  amount  so  available,  together  with  any  sums  voted  by 
Parliament  for  the  same  purpose,  shall  be  distributed  to  school  boards 
in  respect  of  the  public  day  schools  under  their  management  which  are 
on  the  list  of  schools  conditionally  entitled  to  share  in  the  Parliamentary 
Grant  for  Education  (35  and  36  Vict.  c.  62.  s.  67),  and  to  the  managers 
of  other  day  schools  and  classes  conditionally  entitled  to  share  in  that 
gnuit,  provided  that  such  school  boards  and  such  managers  shall  con- 
lonn  to  the  conditions  hereinafter  set  forth. 

129.  The  distribution  shall  be  made  in  respect  of  each  financial 
year  ending  on  the  31st  of  March,  and  shall  be  made  in  proportion  to 
the  average  attendance  of  each  school  upon  which  annual  grant  was 
paid  for  the  school  year  ended  during  the  twelve  months  immediately 
preceding  the  let  of  March  in  such  financial  year. 

130.  The  Department,  upon  such  conditions  and  upon  being  furnished 
with  such  information  as  it  may  require,  mar,  at  certain  dates  between 
Ist  April  and  31st  March  in  each  financial  year  make  one  or  more 
payments  on  account  of  the  amount  accruing  to  each  school  under  the 
preceding  article. 

131.  The  full  amount  due  to  each  school  shall  be  calculated  as  soon 
as  may  be  after  the  total  average  attendance  at  all  the  schools  entitled 
to  share  in  the  grant  during  the  prescribed  period  shall  have  been 
uoertained. 

132.  After  the  average  attendance  at  all  the  schools  entitled  to  share 
in  the  grant  shall  have  been  so  ascertained,  the  Department  shall,  as 
soon  as  may  be,  calculate  the  amount  due  in  respect  of  each  scholar, 
and  shall  thereafter  pay  to  each  school  the  amount  due  to  such  school, 
over  and  above  such  payment  or  payments  on  account  as  may  have 
abready  been  made. 

133.  The  following  conditions  shall  be  observed  by  the  managers  of 
all  State-aided  schools  sharing  in  the  grant  in  respect  of  such  schools, 
and  by  the  school  boards  in  respect  of  the  school  provision  in  the 
public  schools  of  their  district : — 

No  fees  shall  be  exacted  from  scholars  who  are  between  3  and  15 
years  of  age. 

134.  A  school  board,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Sdotch  Education 
I^epartment,  and  after  supplying  a  sufficient  number  of  schools  in  which 
relief  from  the  payment  of  fees  shall  be  given  in  accordance  with 
Article  133,  may  maintain  a  certain  number  of  schools  in  which  fees 
are  charged  to  infants  and  in  all  or  any  of  the  classes. 

135.  A  copy  of  the  regulations  as  to  relief  from  the  payment  cf 
Khool  fees,  applicable  to  each  school,  as  approved  by  the  Scotch 
Edoeation  Department,  shall  be  publicly  exhibited  in  each  school. 

136.  In  the  case  of  a  school  board,  the  payments  due  in  respect  of 
all  the  schools  under  the  management  of  the  board  may  be  made  to 
the  Treasurer  of  the  school  board. 
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Artiolef         ^^7.  Any  school  which  may  after  the  let  of  April  in  any  financial 

37-148  («.)•  year  be  placed  on  the  list  of  schools  conditionally  entitled  to  share  in 

the  Paruamentary  Grant,  shall  be  entitled  to  snare  in  the  Fee  Grant 

for  that  year,  but  only  in  proportion  to  the  period  of  the  year  during 

which  it  may  be  on  such  list. 


CHAPTER  IX, 


Higher  Qradi  Schools. 

138.  Where  a  special  staff  of  duly  qualified  teachers  is  provided 
for  the  instruction  of  pupils  approved  by  the  Inspector  in  terms 
of  Article  29  I.,  at  the  rate  of  one  for  ever^  30  or  fewer  pupils  on 
the  roll,  and  where  a  well  defined  course  of  instruction,  approved  by 
the   Department  and  extending  over  not  less  than  three  years,  is 

Sven,  such  school  or  department   may  be  recognised  as  a    Higher 
rade  School  or    Department.      As  a  rule,  such   a    course   must 
provide  for  the  instruction  of  all  the  pupils  according  to  a  well- 

graduated  scheme  in  the  following  subjects,  viz. — Engli^  (including 
istory  and  Geography),  Mathematics  (including  Arithmetic), 
at  least  one  language  other  than  English,  and  Science  and  Drawing 
according  to  a  scheme  approved  for  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination 
in  these  subjects.  The  instruction  in  each  subject  should  follow  the 
lines  indicated  in  Appendix  No.  IV. 

139.  Pupils  who  have  completed  a  three  years'  course  according  to 
the  approved  scheme,  and  have  qualified  for  the  award  of  an  Inter- 
mediate Certificate,  may  either  continue  their  studies  on  the  lines  of 
their  previous  general  course  or  may  receive  an  education  which  is  either 
predominantly  scientific  and  technical,  or  predominantly  commercial,  or 
is  specially  suited  for  girls  (Household  Management  Course). 

140.  In  aH  cases  the  Department  must  be  satisfied  that  the  school 
possesses  the  necessary  provision  of  class-rooms,  laboratories,  and 
workshops. 

141.  The  requirements  of  Article  19  A.  2.  4.  8.  9.  and  10,  shall 
apply  also  to  Higher  Grade  Schools. 

142.  Where  an  Inspector  reports  that  the  conditions  of  Article  19.  A.  4 
have  been  observed,  and  that  a  satisfactory  course  of  instruction  is 
being  given  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  requirements,  grants  may 
be  maae  as  follows  : — 

(a.)  On  the  average  attendance  of  pupils  over  twelve  years  of 
age  *  enroUea  with  the  approval  of  the  Inspector  (Article 
29.  I.)  in  a  recognised  first  year's  course,  2L  IO5. 

(b,)  On  the  average  attendance  of  pupils  who,  having  completed  a 
first  year's  course,  are  now  pursuing  an  approved  second 
year's  course,  31,  lOs.t 

(c.)  On  the  average  attendance  of  pupils  who,  having  completed 
a  second  year's  course,  are  pursuing  their  studies  according 
to  the  scheme  for  the  third  year's  course,  or,  bein^  qualified 
as  prescribed  in  Article  139,  are  receiving  further  mstruction 
according  to  an  approved  scheme,  4/.  105.t 

*  See  Article  29  I.  For  the  parpoee  of  these  grants  a  pupil  shall  be  taken  to 
l)e  twelve  jean  of  age  at  the  *^fixed  date  "  (preceding  or  succeeding)  which  Is 
nearest  to  his  twelfth  birthday. 

t  A  grant  at  the  higher  rates  specified  in  Articles  142  (b)  and  (c)  will  not  be 
paid  on  the  attendances  of  any  pnpil  who  has  not  been  in  attendance  for  at  least 
six  months  at  the  preceding  course. 


J 
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143.  In  all  the  counes  payment  may  be  made  for  practical  instnio-  Artielei 
tion,  which  is  in  aoeordance  with  the  general  aim  of  the  course,  on  the  143-^154 
conditions  and  at  the  rates  specified  in  Article  21  (6)  and  (c), 

144.  The  grants  under  Article  142  may  be  increased  in  cases  of 
exceptional  efficiency  by  one-tenth,  and  may  be  diminished  by  one  or 
more  tenths  for  faults  of  discipline,  instruction,  organisation  or  classi- 
fication*, for  non-fulfilment  of  the  approved  curriculum,  or  (after  due 
notice)  for  failure  on  the  part  of  the  managers  to  supply  such  equip- 
ment as  maybe  necessary  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  work. 

145.  For  every  Higher  Qraoe  School  or  Department,  separate 
accounts  must  be  kept,  and  the  managers  will  be  requii'cd  to  furnish  a 
balance  sheet  showing  clearly  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the 
school  as  a  unit,  independently  of  any  junior  or  preparatory  school 
with  which  it  may  be  connecteat 

146.  A  general  register  of  all  pupils  of  a  Higher  Grade  School  shall 
be  kept,  showing  the  date  at  which  they  were  enrolled  with  the  approval 
of  the  Inspector,  the  course  followed  and  the  number  of  attendances 
in  each  year. 

Separate  registers  shall  be  kept  of  the  attendances  of  the  pupils 
of  each  year,  and  also  of  attendances  at  any  classes  of  practical 
tnstniction. 

147.  Where  in  any  parish  (or  burgh  in  which  the  population  does 
not  exceed  10,000)  in  one  of  the  counties  of  Inverness,  Argyll,  Boss, 
Sutherland,  Caithness,  and  Orkney  and  Shetland,  a  school  which 
satisfies  the  conditions  required  by  the  Department  for  a  Higher 
Grade  School  or  Department  is  recognised  by  the  Department  as  ful- 
filling the  conditions  of  Article  22,  a  grant  of  10^.,  calculated  on  the 
average  attendance  of  scholars  in  such  Higher  Grade  School  or  Depart- 
ment, may  be  made  in  addition  to  any  grants  which  may  be  earned 
under  Articles  142  and  1434 

148.  No  grant  other  than  those  specified  in  this  C!hapter  may 
be  made  on  account  of  scholars  in  a  Higher  Grade  School  or  Department, 
except  the  Grant  in  Relief  of  Fees,  the  General  Aid  Grant,  and  in 
7(»luntai7  Schools,  the  Aid  Grant  under  Chapter  X. 

149-153.  Lapsed  Articles. 

CHAPTEK  X. 


Aid  to  Voluntary  Schools. 

154.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1897,  a 
stun  of  money  is  annually  paid  out  of  moneys  provided  %  Parliament 
to  the  Scotch  Education  Department  for  aiding  Voluntary  Schools  in 

*  The  organiisation  of  a  Higher  Grade  Department  cannot  be  considered 
fiati^factory  where  the  statistics  prove  that  of  the  numbers  enroUed  in  the  first 
year  a  large  proportion  do  not  complete  the  course.  In  all  cases  where  any 
tendency  of  the  kind  appears  a  parallel  Supplementary  Coarse  should  lie 
proTided  in  the  same  or  in  another  school,  for  tne  benefit  of  pupils  who  are  not 
likely  to  continue  their  attendance  at  school  for  at  least  three  years  beyond  the 
qualifying  stage  (Article  29 1.)* 

It  is  reoommended  that  managers  should  print  and  distribute,  for  the  information 
of  parents  and  pupils,  the  awroved  Supplementary  Course  and  Higher  Grade 
Schemes  of  instruction  provided  by  them,  with  an  explanation  of  the  object  of 
each  and  a  dear  indication  of  the  more  prolonged  scnool  attendance  necessary 
if  the  latter  is  selected. 

-f  The  conditions  of  Article  32  (a)  must  also  be  satisfied  as  re^ptrds  the 
school  as  A  whole  (Elementary  and  Higher  Grade  Departments  bemg  taken 

rbher). 
In  such  schools  the  attendances  of  scholars  over  ten  years  of  age  who  are 
not  eligible  for  grants  under  this  Article  may  be  reckoned  for  arrant  under 
Article  2S2. 
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Artielei    Scotland.    The  Aid  Grant  shall  be  distributed  amongst  the  managers 

164-190.    of  Voluntary  Day  Schools  in  Scotland  in  the  manner,  and  on  the  oon* 

ditions,  set  forth  in  the  following  Articles ;  and  for  the  purposes  of 

Article  32  (a)  shall  be  deemed  to  be  income  derived  from  a  source 

other  than  the  Parliamentary  Grant. 

155.  To  the  managers  of  each  Voluntary  Day  School  conditionally 
entitled  to  share  in  the  Parliamentary  Grant  for  Education  (35  and  36 
Vict.,  c.  62,  8.  67),  there  shall  be  paid  an  Aid  Grant  equal  to  3^.  per 
head  for  the  whole  number  of  children  in  average  attendance  in  the 
school  provided  that  the  accounts  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the 
school  shall  be  annually  audited  by  a  professional  accountant,  a  banker 
or  bank  agent,  or  some  person  specially  approved  by  the  Department. 

156.  The  payment  shall  be  made  in  respect  of  each  financial  year 
ending  on  the  31st  March,  and  shall  be  based  upon  the  average 
atten£uice  as  shown  by  the  annual  returns  for  the  school  relative  to 
the  school  year  ended  during  the  12  months  inmiediately  preceding 
the  1st  January  in  such  financial  year. 

157.  Any  Voluntary  School  which  may  after  the  1st  April  in  any 
financial  year  be  placed  on  the  list  of  schools  conditionally  entitled  to 
share  in  the  Parliamentary  Grant  shall  be  entitled  to  share  in  the  aid 
grant  for  that  year,  but  only  in  proportion  to  the  period  of  the  year 
during  which  it  may  be  on  such  list. 


CHAPTER  XL 


Revision  of  Cods. 

158.  The  Department,  as  occasion  requires,  may  cancel  or  modify 
articles  of  the  Uode,  or  may  establish  new  articles,  but  may  not  take  any 
action  thereon  until  the  same  shall  have  been  submitted  to  Parliament, 
and  shall  have  lain  on  the  Table  of  both  Houses  for  at  least  one 
calendar  month. 

159.  The  Code  shall  be  printed  each  year  in  such  a  form  as 
to  show  separately  all  articles  cancelled  or  modified,  and  all  new 
articles,  since  the  last  edition,  and  shall  be  laid  on  the  Table  of 
both  Houses  within  one  calendar  month  from  the  meeting  of 
Parliament. 

160.  The  schedules  and  notes  annexed  to  the  Code,  shall  have  the 
same  e£fect  as  the  Articles  of  the  Code,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  Articles  158  and  159. 

(Signed)         CREWE, 

Lord  President  of  the  Council. 

JOHN  SINCLAIR, 
Vice-President  of  the  Committee 

of  Council  on  Education  in  Scotland. 
J.  STRUTHERS, 
Secretary. 

Scotch  Education  Department, 
26th  February,  1908. 
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SCHEDULES. 


1.  to  IV.— [Dropped]. 

v.— SuBJBCTS  OF  Instruction  undbr  Artiglb  21. 

VL~8pBGIBCEN  SuPPLKMENTARY  CiOURSBS  UNDER  ARTICLE  21 


1 
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FIFTH   SCHEDULE. 

Subjects  of  lysTBuonoy  undkb  Abuclb  21  common  to  all 

Classes. 

A.'-The  study  of  English, 

The  main  object  of  this  study  shall  be  to  create  a  taste  for  gix>d 
literature. 

The  chief  means  of  carrying  on  this  study  should  be : — 

(1)  Systematic  home  reading,  with    properly  directed  choice  of 

books. 

(2)  An  efficient  system  of  reviewing,  explaining,  and  testing  in 

school  the  reading  done  at  home. 

(3)  The  committing  to  memory,  after  discussion  and  explanation,  of 

suitable  pieces  of  verse  and  of  prose. 

(4)  Systematic  teaching  and  practice  of  English  Composition. 

6. — Certain  studies  bearing  upon  matters  which  it  is  of  concern  that  all 
the  f minis  should  know,  whatever  their  occupations  in  after  life  are  to  be. 

Under  this  heading  may  be  specified  : — 

(1)  The  Laws  of  Health. 

(2)  Money  Matters — Thrift,  Investment,  Insurance. 

(3)  The  Conditions  of  Trade  and  Employment. 

(4)  The  Institutions  of  Government  under  which  we  live. 

(5)  The  Empire — its  history,  growth^  and  trade  ;  our  Colonies  and 

the  openings  for  enterprise  which  they  afford. 

(6)  Nature  Study,  Drill,  and  Singing. 

Reference  is  made  to  Their  Lordships'  Circular  letter.  Number  374,  of 
16th  February,  1903,  for  an  explanation  of  the  spirit  in  which  They  desire 
these  studies  to  be  pursued,  and  for  certain  suggestions  as  to  method. 

At  this  stage  of  study  it  is  highly  desirable  that  full  use  should  be  made 
of  the  Ordnance  Survey  map  of  the  District  in  which  the  school  is 
situated,  both  in  connection  with  Nature  Study,  and  ako  for  the  purposes 
of  specific  lessons  in  Geography.* 

As  stated  in  the  Circular,  it  is  not  considered  imperative  that  all  the 
topics  mentioned  under  Head  B.  should  be  taken  up  witii  the  same  set  of 

pupils. 

«  ■  .  ■  ■ .  ■     ■■-—■■      -     ■» 

*  The  Director-General,  Ordnance  Survey,  Southampton,  will  be  prepared,  on 
application  being  made  to  him,  to  supply,  for  the  use  of  schools,  copies  of  a 
«pecially  prepared  edition  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  map  of  any  particular 
district,  on  tne  scale  of  one  inch  to  the  mile. 
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SIXTH    SCHEDULE. 
Specimen  Supplrmkntary  Ck)iTRSSs  under  Article  21.* 

I.  Commercial  Course. 

.  0)  ArUhmeiic, — (a)  The  principles  of  Arithmetic  studied  and  exemplified 
in  their  application  to  cases  such  as  actually  occur  in  business  transactions. 

(6^  Training  in  expertness  of  calculation  and  in  the  use  of  short 
metnods,  including  especially  practical  applications  of  the  decimal 
systems  (e.^.,  calculations  in  decimal  money,  rapid  and  direct  expression 
of  Britiah  money  in  decimals  of  £1,  etc.). 

(^\Booike^ng.^The  principles  ot   Bookkeeping,  illustrated   by  the 
keepmg  of  accounts  in  simple  form. 

(3)  Common  Commercial  Documents  (such  as  Invoices,  Accounts,  Re- 
<^Pt8)  Cheques,  etc.)  :  their  purpose  and  proper  form. 

(4)  Handwriting, — Systematic  practice  to  secure  speed  in  combination 
^ta  legibility  and  correctness  of  form. 

(5)  Shorthand  (optional). 

II.  Industrial  Course. 

.  (1)  Geometry  and  Mensuration. — (a)  Construction  and  measurement  of 
"pres  drawn  to  scale  by  the  use  of  compasses,  protractors,  set  squares,  etc. ; 

(b)  Construction  and  use  of  graphs ; 

(c)  For  advanced  pupils,  mensuration  of  regular  solids. 

'  *^^^—The  teaching  throughout  must  deal  with  concrete  problems ;  and 
'^  uie  use  of  mathematical  instruments  correct  methods  and  exactness  of 
"'^Uiement  must  be  looked  upon  as  of  prime  importance. 

J^^  -^/jp/wdilrt'^Ame^M?.— Includingespeciallydecimal  operations, the  Metric 
^^m,  and  money  calculations  such  as  occur  in  industrial  transactions. 

Vo)  Woodufork  or  Ironwork  (or  both).— Workshop  practice,  from  working 
"^^JiRs  made  by  the  pupils. 

(^)^ecAantcs.--Thesimpleprinciples  of  Mechanics ;  and  with  moreadvanced 
"Hiaents,  elementary  problems  in  Machine  and  Building  Construction. 


J .  ^Werence  is  made  to  the  Department's  Circular  letter  Number  374  of 
^   \6th  February,  1903,  for  further  explanation  as  to  the  scope  and 
tH^witd  of  these  Courses. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  extract  from  the  Circular : — 

"SCGGBSnONS    FOB    SpBCIAUSED    INSTRUCTION    IN    TUB    SEVKRAL    CoUItSES 

KEFEKRED  TO  IN  THE  CIRCULAR. 

In  making  these  snggestious,  it  should  be  clearly  nnderstood  that  the  aim 
baa  been  to  indicate  certain  possibilities  of  each  line  of  sludy  for  the  benefit  of 
thoae  pupils  who  may  continue  in  attendance  at  a  Supplementary  Course  after 
foatteen  years  of  age,  or  who  may  return  to  school  for  special  study  in  the 
▼inter,  in  the  manner  sugfl^ested  in  paragraph  13  of  the  Circular  ;  it  is  neither 
^xpecUd  nor  desired  that  any  attempt  should  be  made  to  cover  the  whole 
P^ramme  suggested  for  each  Course  before  the  age  of  fourteen.  This  applies 
jwire  particulany  to  the  programme  suggested  for  the  Industrial  Course.  In 
toat  Course  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  more  than  a  small  portion 
°'the^Q|.jj  suggested  should  be  overtaken  before  the  age  of  fourteen ;  but  it  is 
'^important  that  what  is  done  should  be  on  lines  which  may  be  followed  out 
without  tny  essential  change  in  method,  when  attendance  at  the  more  advanced 
^QtinuatioQ  Classes  comes  to  be  substituted  for  attendance  at  the  day  school." 
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III.    Course  for  Rural  Schools. 

(1)  Nature  Study. — Continued  so  as  to  secure  on  the  part  of  the  pupils 
familiarity  with, 

(a)  The  rocks,  soils,  and  plants  of  the  district ; 
(6)  The  life  histories  of  weeds  and  insect  pests,  with  the  remedies 
against  them ; 
(c)  Wind  and  insect  pollination  of  plants ; 
{d)  Relations  of  air,  water,  and  soil  to  vegetable  and  animal  life. 
Note.— Instruction  in  the   above  subjects   must  throughout  be  of  a 
practical  character.    To  this  end.  School  Gkurdens  should  be  formed  and 
made  use  of  ;  observations  on  bees  and  bee-keeping  should  be  made  where 
possible ;  and  advantage  should  be  taken  of  any  Agricultural  Experiment 
Stations  in  the  neighbourhood. 

When  the  instruction  is  of  a  sufficiently  practical  character,  given 
through  the  medium  of  a  school  garden,  special  grants  will  be  allowed  in 
terms  of  Article  21  (6)  (2). 

(2)  Geometry. — As  in  the  Industrial  Course,  but  more  especially  in  its 
applications  to  Land  Measuring  and  Surveying. 

(3)  Study  of  Newspaper  Market  Reports. — With  exercises  and  calcu- 
lations based  upon  them. 

(4)  The  Keeping  of  Accounts, 

(5)  Optional—  Woodwork  (or  Ironwork)  as  above. 

IV.    Household  Manaosmext  (Girls')  Course. 

(1)  Housekeeping. — Including, 

(a)  Care  of  Rooms,  Furnishings,  and  Clothing  ; 
ih)  Marketing,  and  the  keeping  of  Household  Accounts  ; 
(c)  Cookery; 
{d)  Laundry  Work  ; 

(e)  Needlework— Especially  Mending,  Darning,  and  Cutting-out. 
Note. — All  the  above  subjectn  must  be  taught  practicaUy, 

(2)  Special  extension  of  such  topics  under  B.  (1)  of  the  Fifth  Schedule 
as  bear  upon  the  Health  of  the  Individual  and  of  the  Fam,ily. 

(3)  Arithmetic.— Aa  applied  in  the  calculation  of  prices  and  the  practical 
use  of  the  common  weights  and  measures. 

(4)  Scale  Drawing,  —As  applied  to  the  making  of  diagrams  for  cutting 
out  (optional). 

(5)  Dressnialcingy  and  the  use  and  care  of  the  sewing-machine  (optional). 


For  sea-board  schools  it  is  suggested  that  the  subiect  of  Navigation 
should  be  combined  with  certain  subjects  selected  from  tne  foregoing  courses, 
e.g..  Geometry  and  Nature  Stud^.  The  instruction  in  Navigation  might 
proceed  on  the  lines  of  the  following  syllabus  : — 

NAVIGATION. 

(Suggested  Syllabus  for  Elementary  Schools,) 

First  Stage. 

Form  and  dimensions  of  the  earth ;  meaning  of  the  following  terms — 
Navigation.  Seamanship,  Axis  of  the  Earth,  North  and  South  Poles,  Equator, 
Ecminoctial  Line,  Meridian,  Latitude,  Co-Latitude,  Longitude,  Di&rence 
of  Longitude,  Course  Steered,  Rhumb  Line,  Deimrture,  Distance.  To  know 
the  general  construction  of  the  Mariner's  compass,  and  to  explain  what  is 
meant  by  Variation,  Deviation,  and  Dip  of  the  Needle.  To  work  examples 
of  finding  True  Course  from  Magnetic  Course,  and  vice  versd.  To  convert 
degrees  of  Latitude  into  miles,  and  miles  into  degrees  of  Latitude,  and 
degrees  of  Longitude  into  time,  and  time  into  degrees  of  Longitude. 
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Second  Stage. 

The  first  Stage ;  and  to  know  the  use  of  the  Azimuth  compaas,  and  to  be 
able  to  construct  a  Napier'a  Card  for  given  deviations.  The  Nautical  mile, 
and  length  of  a  knot.  Leeway.  Instruments  for  measuring  the  speed  of 
a  Vessel.    Plain  sailing  and  Traverse  sailing. 

Easy  examples  to  be  worked. 

Third  Stage. 

First  and  Second  Stages  :  and  use  of  Soundings,  Parallel,  Middle  Latitude, 
and  Mercator's  sailing,  a  Mercator's  Chart  to  be  constructed  from  table  of 
meridional  parts  ;  data  given  by  the  Inspector  (Mathematical  theory  of 
Chart  not  required).  Easy  examples  in  the  above  modes  of  sailing  to  be 
worked. 

Note. — Ck>ncnrreiitly  with  the  above,  elementary  Mathematics  might  with 
Advantage  be  studied,  and  it  is  recommended  that  a  very  mdimentary  know- 
ledge of  Trigonometry  should  be  imparted  in  the  last  stage. 

Besides  the  simple  text  books,  Managej:^  should  at  least  provide  a  cheap 
boat's  eompaas  (in  a  box),  a  book  of  Nautical  Tables  and  a  looal  Gliart. 
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APPENDIXES. 


I. — Showing  separately  (for  1908)  all  Articles  modified,  and 
all  new  Artiolbs. 

II. — [Dropped]. 

III. — MlNTTTB    of    the    COMMITTSS   OF    COUNCIL   ON   EDUCATION   IN 

Scotland,  dated  4th  March,  1895,  with  respect  to  certain 
Parishes  in  the  Ck)UNTiBS  of  Eoss  and  Inverness,  where 
difficulties  have  arisen  as  to  the  School  Provision. 

IV. — Memorandum  as  to  Curriculum  of  Higher  Grade  Schools 
or  Departments. 


106J8, 


K 
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APPENDIX  No  I. 


Showing  separately  (for  190?)  all  Arttot.rr 


Articles  in  the  Code  of  1907  which  are  modified  in  the  Code  of  1908. 


19.  A.  6  (a.).  Nature  Knowledge — ^the  acquisition 


19.  A.  7.  In  the  Senior  Division,  instruction  in  the  foregoing  subjects 
{Section  6)  shall  be  continued  and  amplified  as  follows  ■: — 

(a.)  Nature  Knowledge — direct  experimental  knowledge  of  the 
standards  of  measure  and  weight,^  practice  in  applying 
them,  in  representing  them  to  scale,  and  in  making  simple 
calculations  resulting  therefrom;  some  acquaintance 
with  the  natural  features,  the  plant  life,  the  industries  and 
the  productions,  of  the  district. 

(&.)  English — practice  in  describing,  oraUy,  and  in  writing, 
actual  observations  and  experiences^  and  in  re-producing 
the  substance  of  a  reading  lesson  studied  beforehand : 
some  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  English  sentences,  of 
the  functions  of  words,  and  of  thejrelated  meaning  of  word^ 
from  the  same  root. 

(c.)  Geography — The  Elements  of  Physical  Geography.  An 
outline  knowledge  of  the  main  divisions  of  the  worid,  with 
a  more  detailed  knowledge  of  Europe  and  a  further  study 
of  the  British  Isles  and  of  the  Colonies. 

(d.)  There  shall  also  be  added  some  knowledge  of  British  History, 
advancing  from  an  outline  knowledge  of  the  main  periods 
to  a  more  detailed  study  year  by  year.  One  of  the  reading 
books  in  use  in  the  Senior  Division  must  be  a  manual  of 
History,  suitable  for  use  as  a  reading  book  in  that  division 
of  the  school. 


Footnote  t  to  19.  A.  7. 

For  Ihis  purpose  simple  balances    * 


19.  F.  Where  the  Department  are  satisfied  that  by  reason  of  a  notice 
of  the  Sanitary  Authority  under  Article  30,  or  any  provision  of  an  Act 
of  Parliament  requiring  the  exclusion  of  certain  children,  the  average 
attendance  has  been  seriously  diminished^  and  that  consequently  a  loss 
of  annual  grant  would,  but  for  this  Article,  be  incurred,  the  Department 
have  power  to  make  a  special  grant  not  exceeding  the  amount  of  such  loss 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  grant. 
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APPENDIX  No.  I. 


modified  and  all  Nbw  Articles. 


New,  or  modified,  Articles  in  the  Code  of  19u8. 


19.  A.  6  (a.).  Nature  Studf^ — ^the   acquintion    * 


19.  A.  7.  In  the  Senior  Division,  instruction  in  the  foregoing  sub- 
jects, m.,  Nature  Study,  Englishy  and  Oeogrofhy  shall  be  continued 
ond  amjUifiedy  and  there  shiiU  also  be  added  some  study  of  History  according 
to  an  approved  scheme  of  work. 

K[.fi.— f  Of  suggestions  as  to  suiiaile  courses  of  study  in  the  various 
^ecis  of  school  instruction,  reference  is  made  to  the  Memoranda  on  the 
^^oching  of  those  subjects,  issued  separately. 


J^^'^ete  t  to  19.  A.  6. 

'^  kaehing  of  AriOumdic  simple  balaaoes 


_^  •  *  « .  If  a  notiioe  of  the  Sanitary  Authority  under  Article  30  h<u  re- 

jV]^  not  the  closing  of  the  school  bui  the  exclusion  of  certain  children 

'^  school  for  a  specified  time  or  times,  ufith  a  view  to  preventir^g  the 

*^^  of  disease^  the  Department  shall  have  power,  in  calculating  the 

^^  due  to  the  school  to  which  the  said  notice  rebOes,  to  disregard  the 

'f^^  covered  by  such  notice,  or  to  make  a  special  grant  not  exceeding  the 

^  0/  ommcrf  grant  due  to  the  exclusion  of  children  under  such  notice 

^^Nider  any  provision  of  an  Act  of  Parliament. 
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Articles  in  the  Code  of  1907  which  are  modified  in  the  Code  of  1908. 


21.  (6.)  (2.)    *       *       *     Laundiy  Work,  Dairying,  DiGssmaiang 
dr  practical  Houflehold  Economy  at  the  late    *        *        * 


21.  (c.)  (5.)  Bui  demonstration  lessons  in  Cookery,  or  in  other  subjects 
of  practical  instruction  in  which  demonstration  lessons  are  necessary 
or  useful,  may  he  reckoned  as  lessons  for  the  purposes  of  this  grant  to  a 
number  not  exceeding  half  of  the  tokU  number  of  lessons  given,  provided 
that  attendance  at  such  demonstration  lessons  shall  not  be  reckoned  for 
more  than  54  pupils  at  a  time. 


32.  (c.)  (1.)  Footnote4 

*        *        *    of  TeaohoEB,  and  unlU  fturtkcr  notice  pupil  toaohers    * 
of  tho  Regulations  for  ihe  Training  of  Teachers  may  bo  reckoned      * 


34.    *        *        *    school  funds,  besides  the  Code  for  the  year,  and 
registers  of  attendance    *        *        * 


39.  The  summary  of  the  Inspedor^s  Annual  Report  and  any  renoarks 
*  *  *  log  book  as  wdl  as  any  report  of  a  visit  without  notice 
which  may  be  communicated  by  the  Department  to  the  managers. 

46.     ♦        ♦        ♦    Btafi.    He   wiU  also   note    *        ♦        * 


.sdOtdfl  cJODfe  (l90S).  1st 


New,  or  modified,  Articles  in  the  Code  of  1008. 

21.  (6).  (2).  ♦  *  ♦  Laundry  work,  Dressmaking  or  practical 
Household  Economy  or  at  a  course  of  fraciical  instructifOn  in  Agricul- 
<tt«.  Boriiculture^  or  Daiiryingy  at  the  rato     *        *        •* 


Footnote,  t  [New]. 

W^  a  scheme  of  inetruetion  in  Agriculture  or  HortieuUure  for  the  achooU  of  any 
dMa  Jiaa  ^een  prepared  by  thejauihoriHes  of  a  Tecogni9ed  AgrieuUural  College^ 
vuA  the  approval  of  Mus  Departmenli  the  instruction  under  this  head  must  he  in  general 
^^fy  with  the  said  scheme,  and  subject  to  such  supervision  by  officers  of  the 
CaUge  tn  conjunction  with  H,M.  In^pectftr  as  (he  Department  may  direcL 


21.  (o.)  (6.)  [Dropped]. 


21.  (e.)  [Added] 

N.B,^It  has  been  found  as  a  result  of  ex'perience  that  such  demonstra- 
^  kssons  as  are  necessary  are  best  given  in  eombinatian  vnth  the  practice 
'^MoM,  hut  uniU  further  notice  applications  for  the  recognition  of  a  strictly 
Umited  number  of  separate  demonstration  lessons  for  the  purposes  of 
pwt  under  this  Artide  mU  be  considered. 


32.  (c.)  (1.)  Footnote-t 

*      ^       *    of  Teaohers.    PnpilteaolMra    *        *        *  of  tbde  Reguiatloiui 
^  were  admitted  from  1st  July,  1907,  or  prior  to  that  date,  may  be  reokoned 


3t   •       •        •    school  fmidsy  — 

(a)  The  Code  and  other  regulations  for  the  year. 

(h)  AU  circulars  and  Memoranda  of  the  Department  bearing 
upon  methods  of  instruction,  or  rdating  to  the  management 
of  the  school, 

(c)  Begisters  of  attendance    *        *        * 


39.  Any  Report  by  the  Inspector  and  any  remarks    *        *        *    log 

book. 


M.    *        *        *    stafE.    He  may  also  note 
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Artiolee  in  the  Code  of  1907  which  are  modified  in  the  Code  of  1006. 


118.  (4.)  *  ♦  ♦  teacher  over  66  years  of  (ige  on  whose 
*  *  *  attained  that  age  or  within  three  months  after  his  attaining 
it. 

Provided  that  where  application  for  a  pension  is  made  in  terms  of 
this  Article,  the  Department     ♦        ♦        ♦ 

144.      ♦        ♦        ♦    instruction  for  non-fulfilment    *        ♦        ♦ 


155.    *        *        ♦    audited  by  a  cAartereil  accountant     * 


Sixth  Sohbduls. 


III.  (d.)    *        ♦        •    Gardens  should  be  encouraged;     observa- 
tions    ♦        *        ♦    neighbourhood. 


r 
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New,  or  modiBed,  Articles  in  the  Code  of  1908. 


118.  (i)    ♦        ♦        ♦    teacher  on  whose      *        ♦        *     attained 
^he  age  of  ^  years. 
Where  this  condUion  is  complied  with  the  Department    *        «         * 


144.   •       ♦        ♦    instruction,  organisation  or  classification, '\  for 
non-fulfilment    ♦        ♦        * 


Footnotcf  [New]. 

^  ^^fgmMoAion  of  a  Higher  (hade  Department  cannot  6e  considerei  aatisfaclery 
•^e  the  skMics  prove  that  of  the  numbers  enroUed  in  the  first  year  a  large  proportion 
00  not  eonpleU  the  course.  In  aU  cases  uH^ere  any  tendency  of  the  hind  appears^  a 
VOfM  SuppkmefUary  Course  shouid  he  provided  in  ihe  same  or  in  another  school 
fof  the  benefit  of  pupils  who  are  not  likely  to  continue  iheir  attendance  at  school  for 
atka^ ihree  years  beyond  the  qualifying  stage.     (Article  29.  I.). 

'i  u  recommended  thai  managers  should  print  and  distribute,  for  the  information 
of  parents  and  pupils,  (he  approved  Supplementary  Course  and  Higher  Grade  Schemes 
of  nutruetion  provided  by  them,  with  an  explanation  of  the  object  of  each  and  a  dear 
indioaiion  of  the  more  prolonged  school  attendance  necessary  if  the  loiter  is  selected. 

155.  *  ♦  *  audited  by  a  professional  accountant 
t       *       * 


Sixth  Schedule. 

Note  to  Schedule.    [Added]. 

Attention  is  caUed  to  ihe  foUowing  extract  from  the  Circular  (No.  374)  .• — 
^^  Suggeslior^  for  Specialised  Instruction  in  the  several  Courses  referred 

to  in  ihe  Circular. 
In  making  these  suggestions,  it  should  he  clearly  understood  that  the 
(nm  has  been  to  indicate  certain  possibilities  of  each  line  of  study  for 
Ae  benefit  of  those  pupils  who  may  continue  in  attendance  at  a  Supple- 
fnentary  Course  after  fourteen  years  of  age,  or  who  may  return  to  school 
for  special  study  in  the  winter,  in  the  manner  suggested  in  Paragraph 
13  of  ihe  Circular  ;  it  is  neither  expected  nor  desired  thai  any  attempt 
skoM  he  made  to  cover  the  whole  programme  suggested  for  each  Course 
before  the  age  of  fourteen.  This  applies  more  particularly  to  the  programme 
suggested  for  the  Industrial  Course.  In  that  Course  it  would  he  unreason- 
oUe  to  expect  thai  more  than  a  small  portion  of  the  work  suggested  should  he 
overtaken  before  the  age  of  fourteen  ;  hut  it  is  most  important  that  what  is 
done  shofdd  be  on  lines  which  may  he  followed  out  without  any  essential 
change  in  method,  when  attendance  at  the  more  advanced  Continuation 
Classes  comes  to  he  substituted  for  attendance  at  the  day  schooV' 

ni.  (d.)  *  *  *  Grardens  should  be  formed  and  made  use 
of;    observations     ♦        *        ♦    neighbourhood. 

When  ihe  instruction  is  of  a  sufficiently  practical  character  given  through 
ih  medium  of  a  school  garden,  spedcU  grants  unll  he  allowed  in  terms 
of  AriicU  21  (h)  (2). 

Appendix  No.  IV. 
Footnote.*  [New]. 

^Jke  aUenHon  of  managers  is  directed  to  the  Memoranda  on  ihe  teaching  of  the 
witmt  subjects  indvdei  tn  ihe  cvrricuhunf  issued  separately 
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Minute  of  the  Committeb  of  Council  on  Education  in  Scotland,  dated 
YthvL^  I8d5  wiUi  respect  to  oertain  Parishes  in  the  Counties  of 
Itoss^  iNviR^sl  wfiere  difficulties  hare  arisen  a.  to  the  School 
Provision. 

At  Dover  Howe,  Whitehall,  the  «A  «fay  oj  Mareh  1896. 

By  the  Lords  of  thk  Committke  of  Peivt  Couscil  oh  Educatioh  ih 

sootijind. 

Whei«as  it  has  beM  reprwented  to  my  Lords  that,  in  oertain  parishe.,  the 
«ho5  bK  find  itdiffioSlt  to  meet  their  liabUitie.  or  to  continue  to  mamtain 
and  keen  efficient  the  schools  under  their  management :  ^         u. 

AnHhw^aBit  appears  that  the  school  rate  inquired  in  mim  instance,  to  enable 
theSBW  boSjds  to  Worm  this  duty  would  impose  a  burden  on  Oie  localities 
SeSof  that  whS  these  localities  can  be  expected  to  sustain: 

AndwherMs  it  is  expedient  that  further  means  should  be  t^en  to  promote 
effident  annconomi<il  administration  in  the  educational  afiaus  of  the«i 
Sw,  and  to  incre^e  the  number  of  those  who  make  use  of  the  school  pro- 

"^And'ih^^^^dOT^  Minute  of  the  Scoteh  Education  Deparunent,  of  date 
nstDeoemteTlSSS,  provision  wa.  made  whereby  oertain  speraal  arrat^^emente 
mfM,Vte  adoDted  yath  i«gard  to  schools  in  such  diatncts,  and  whereby  in  con- 
S,xton  with  sScKngeiSenta  special  assistance  might  be  granted  to  the  ^ooU 
oSt  Js^s  at  the  dispSsal  of  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  un&r  the  Probate  Duties 
?Wlana  and  Ireland  Act,  1888,  and  by  him  made  ayaUaWe  for  the  purpo«> : 
^^nd  wnXs  no  Buch  sui  has  been  It  the  ^jf P^,^ '^S^^otery  for  Scot- 
lo^n^  available  for  such  purpose  subwquent  to  the  Slst  Man*  1890 : 
And  whSwL  a  sum  out  of  the  parliamentary  grant  is  avaUable,  together  wiUi 
™JI^in«^flininir  from  the  amount  made  available  by  the  Secretary  for 
3ltfXrXZSs  under  the  Minute  of  Zlst.De^mber  18M  for  the 
oSK'ied  at  3l8t  March  1890  had  been  discharged,  in  order  to  afford  such 
soecial  assistance  to  schools  in  these  districts  :  j       k     k- 

^S^^ei«Bbya  Minute  of  10th  April  1894  proviMon  ^  made  whereby 
.p4hd  iS^^to  similar  to  the  aforesaid  might  be  adopt«L 

Resolved :—  ....  ..,.*„• 

That  the  Minute  of  10th  April  1894  is  hereby  withdrawn,  and  the  foUowmg 

P'rtf^"  Z'^IS'^yth^r^ct  in  the  counties  of  Ross  and  Iny«««, 
whS^th^paS)^  boarlor  boanis  has  or  have  failed  to  pay  oyer  to  the  schod 
^ZZS  tv;«  imonnt  reauired  to  meet  the  deficiency  in  the  school  fund,  or  where 
M,^1«S2s  SS^.  in  the  opinion  of  the  Scotch  Education  Department, 
«  to  maCK^  ar^ngement  desirable,  the  following  arran«.ment  may. 
^  the  aopl^ion  of  the  soW  board,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  ScotA 
MuwTtion  Department,  be  adopted,  that  is  to  say  :  ,.v   i,j      «„„ 

1  The  school  board  shall,  in  pursuance  of  section  twenty-two  of  the  Edumtion 
(<*«.fc^di  Act.  1872,  commit  the  management  of  each  school  under  their  charge 
toCmM^«e«,  of  whom  one  shaU  be  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  in  charge  of 

^^9  ^To  ™ch  manaeers  shall  be  committed  fuU  powers  of  appointing  and  dis- 
sL;^  »h«  taaoh^  of  the  school  under  their  management,  of  deciding  as  to  the 
nSLtion^hrsch(«tthe  salaries  of  thestaflf.  and  all  items  of  expenditui. 
Tn^^  to  ^e  school,  including  lighting,  heattog,  deaning.  and  repairs. 
%  Trifle  of  a  difference  of  opinion  between  Her  MaiestVs  Inspector  and  the 
otlWSiS^ofT^ool  thequestion  shdl  berefemxi'tothe  Seotob  EdncaUon 

iv^rkoW-mATit  whose  decision  shall  he  final. 

^^^  JS^aTuaUy  duein  respectof  such  school  from  the  parftunentery  and 
„r  w  oJ^ntediaU  be  Mid  to  the  general  account  of  all  the  managers  appomted 
b^the^^ltoMd uSSsr this  »finute, and  the  reoeipte shaU  to signecfby the 
MiCwmSfor  the  time  being  and  by  Her  Maki^-s  I»>«pe^r  «  "law^M, 
T^«<.liooltoard  sliaU  furnish  annually  not  later  than  the  90(h  of  Jum  (on  a 
fomtotoWS-3  Wthe  Department)  a  detailed  statement  of  the  estimated 
InMUM  rad  eiclwidluie  for  the  oi»rr«it  fiiutneul  year. 
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&  Soeh  portioii  of  the  amoant  available  nnder  this  Minute  as  may  bo  deter- 
mined by  the  Sooteh  Education  Department  shall  be  allotted  to  the  yariout 
school  board  districts  in  which  the  special  arrangement  maj  be  adopted  in  such 
proportion  and  at  such  time,  and  on  such  eoncutions,  as  m  the  opmion  of  the 
Scotdi  Sdueatfon  Department  the  circumstances  of  each  case  require,  spedal 
regard  being  paid  to  tne  reasonableness  of  the  oontribution  made  by  the  locality 
to  the  school  fund. 

d.  The  amoant  (if  any)  so  allotted  shall  be  paid  by  the  Scotch  Education 
Department  to  the  manaprs  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  section  four  hereof,  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  mamtenanoe  beyond  any  other  source  of  income  available 
to  the  said  manacers,  or  shall  be  paid  to  the  board  or  managers  to  meet  such 
expenditure  by  toe  board  or  managers  on  additional  school  provision  or  equio- 
ment  as  may  be  sanctioned  by  tne  Department,  or  shall  oe  applied  by  the 
DepartmMit  to  meet  outstanding  liabilities  of  the  school  board  to  the  Iniblie 
Works  Loan  Commissionei& 

7.  Any  surplus  income  in  Uie  hands  of  the  managers  shall  be  applied  to  meet 
aimrovea  liahilities  or  expenditure  of  the  school  board,  or  of  the  managers  of  any 
school  or  sefaoola,  and  in  the  case  of  failure  so  to  apply  such  surplus  at  the  direc- 
tion of  Uie  Seotch  Education  Department,  anv  payment  due  to  the  managers 
appointed  under  this  Minute  may  at  any  time  oe  suspended  or  withheld  by  the 
Sicotch  Education  Department  ' 

8.  All  sums  due  by  the  Scotch  Education  Department  to  the  school  board  under 
section  sixty-seven  of  the  Education  (Scotiand)  Act  of  1872  shall  be  applied,  in 
the  first  plaoe^  towards  the  payment  of  arrears  of  interest  on  and  instalments  of 
loans  contracted  under  section  forty-five  of  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  187% 
and  acceptance  by  any  school  board  of  the  special  arrangement  under  Uiis  Minute 
shall  be  a  valid  autliority  by  the  school  boieurd  to  the  Scotch  Education  Depart- 
ment so  to  apply  such  sums,  or  to  retain  all  or  a  sufi&cient  proportion  of  such 
sums  against  any  interest  on  or  instalments  of  said  loans  fallmg  due  within  the 
finandai  year  endmg  31st  March. 

ft.  On  the  termination  of  any  special  arrangement  under  this  lifinute,  the 
approved  outstanding  liabilities  of  the  managers  of  any  school  or  schools,appohited 
as  aforeeaid,  shall  form  a  first  charge  upon  any  grant  which  may  thereafter 
become  due  by  Uie  Department  to  the  school  board. 

lOl  Any  speeial  arrangement  under  this  Minute  shall  terminate  six  months 
sftv  written  notice  to  that  effect  has  been  given  either  by  the  Scotch  Education 
Department,  or  by  the  school  board. 


1U613. 
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APPENDIX  No.   IV. 


Memorandum  as  to  Curriculum  of  Higher  Grade  Schools  or 

Departments.* 

The  coarse  of  instruotion  must  be  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  De^rt- 
ment.  It  should  extend  over  at  least  three  ^^ears,  and  in  the  following  subjects 
should  be  of  the  general  character  indicated  in  this  Memorandum. 

(A.)  HUtcry  and  English  Literature. — The  first  two  years  in  the  latter 
subject  should  be  devoted  to  cultivating  a  taste  for  good  literature  by  the 
reading  of  interesting  works  of  good  style  and  elevation  of  sentiment.  These 
should  be  studied  largely  at  home,  and  discussed  at  schooL  Examinations 
should  be  held  as  to  their  contents,  themes  set  upon  them,  difficult  passages 
paraphrased,  and  choice  passages  learnt  by  heart.  Parsing  and  analysis  shoald 
oe  treated  as  subsidiary  subjects,  and  in  so  far  as  they  are  necessary  to  the  full 
understanding  of  the  language. 

The  same  vears  should  be  devoted  to  a  reyisal  of  previous  knowledge  of 
History,  and  to  obtaining  a  clear  chronological  conspectus  of  the  succession  of 
events  in  English  and  S<^ttish  History  as  an  aid  to  future  reading. 

In  the  third  year  a  definite  period  of  History  may  be  studied  with  special 
reference  to  its  lit«iiture  and  the  general  state  of  civilisation  in  Europe  at  the 
time.  Some  representative  book  or  books  of  the  period  should  be  studied  in 
detail.  At  all  stipes  the  historical  origin  of  present-day  institutions  should  be 
kept  in  view,  a  spirit  of  patriotism  should  be  cultivated,  and  some  instruction 
should  be  given  m  the  rights  and  duties  of  a  citixen  (controversial  topics  being 
avoided). 

(B.)  Oeographjj, — ^A  revisai  of  previous  knowledge;  the  reading  of  maps 
(«.ff.  of  contour  Imes)  and  their  construction ;  elementary  exercises  in  surveying 
and  mapping;  a  thorough  r^onal  survey,  by  means  of  excursions,  of  the 
phi^sical  geography,  flora,  fauna,  and  historical  antiquities  of  the  district  in 
which  the  school  is  situated ;  a  study  of  commercial  geography,  based  largely 
upon  the  shipping  and  trade  news  of  the  daily  papers. 

(C.)  Maihmnatics,— 

(a.)  Geometry  and  Mensuration. — Practical  and  Theoretical.  The  course 
of  inscruction  in  Euclid  should  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  exercises 
in  Practical  Geometry,  and  should,  where  possible,  have  a  practical  appli- 
cation, as,  e.^.,  to  Mensuration.  Mensuration  should  at  the  outset  be  based 
upon  the  experimental  determination  of  surfaces  and  volumes  which  forms 
part  of  the  course  of  experimental  science,  and  may  ultimately  include 
exercises  in  Surveying,  involving  simple  applications  of  Trigonometry. 

(b.)  Higher  Arithmetic  and  Algebra. — A  thorough  knowledge  of  decimals 
should  be  acquired,  based  upon  the  actual  calculations  required  in  the 
ex^rimental  course  in  Science ;  the  commercial  applications  of  arithmetic 
ana  in  certain  cases  the  arithmetic  of  artificers,  should  be  studied,  and 
exercises  in  mental  calculations  in  these  branches  should  be  constantly 
given.  Algebra  should  at  the  outset  be  treated  as  an  extension  and 
generalisation  of  Arithmetic. 

(D.)  Drawing, — The  course  of  instruction  in  Drawing;  should  be  in  accord- 
ance with  a  scheme  specially  approved  for  the  purpose  of  the  Leaving  Certificate 
Examination  in  Drawing. 

(E.)  Eacperimental  Science,^  The  course  in  Science  should  be  in  accordance 
with  a  scheme  similarly  approved  and  should  proceed  from  elementary 
exercises  in  measuring  and  weighing,  and  calculations  based  thereon, 
to  the  experimental  mvestigation  of  elementary  notions  of  Physics  and 
Chemistry.  In  rural  schools,  and  in  summer,  some  investigation  of  plant  life 
and  of  the  elements  of  Botany  should  be  added.  At  least  half  the  time  devoted 
to  this  subject  should  be  spent  by  each  pupil  in  practical  work. 

(F.)  Modem  Language*,— Dm  object  and  method  of  the  instruction  in 
Languages  must  in  all  cases  be  practical,  and  whatever  method  may  be  pursued 
in  the  beginning,  the  result  at  tne  end  of  the  course  should  be  that  the  pupils 

*  The  attentioD  of  managers  is  directed  to  the  Memoranda  on  the  teaching  of 
the  various  subjects  included  in  the  curriculum,  issued  separately. 
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Are  ftUe  to  read  simple  nanatiye  In  the  lanpiage  at  sights  and  to  nndentand 
|kodrepnxiiioe  both  orally  and  in  writing  the  sabstanoe  of  a  conversation  on 
OTomy  topics,  or  a  simple  description.  Unless  there  is  reasonable  probability 
of  tbese  objects  being  attained  the  subject  shoald  not  be  attempted.  There  is 
nonstiictioii  in  the  choice  of  languages  to  be  studied  as  part  of  the  Higher 
Gnde  oonise,  proTided  that  the  amount  of  language  study  is  not  excessive 
compared  with  the  time  allotted  to  other  subjects  of  the  curriculum.  Latin  or 
Greek  may  be  proposed  in  substitution  for  a  Modem  Language,  and  if  Latin  is 
not  taken  as  a  separate  subject  of  study,  it  is  desirable  that  the  lessons  in 
fngUah  shonld  include  some  elementary  study  of  the  Latin  vocabulary  and 
sentenoe  coDstraction  in  their  bearing  upon  Engush. 

Tbe  Department  must  be  satisfied  that  the  teachers  have  a  competent  know- 
ledce  of  the  subjects  which  they  are  to  t«ich,  in  each  subject  individually,  and 
in  the  case  of  Science,  that  they  have  had  experience  in  treating  the  subject 
experimeutally. 
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REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  PRELIMINARY 
EDUCATION,  TRAINING,  AND  CERTI- 
FICATION OF  TEACHERS  FOR  VARIOUS 
GRADES  OF  SCHOOLS. 


Prefatory  Memorandum  to  the  First  Issue  of 

THESE  Regulations, 

Introductory. 

'■'  '  ' 

The  Codes  of  recent  years  contained  an  undertaking  Introdactory 
to  recast  the  course  of  instruction  for  pupil  teachers, 
and  a  more  comprehensive  promise  was  made  in  the 
Code  of   1905   to  deal  with  the   whole  subject  of  a  : 
teacher's   training  and   certification.      The    following 
Begolations  are  the  result.  ; 

Their  working  might  have  been  facilitated  and  their: 
f(Mrm  in  son>e  measure  modified^  had  the  Education 
(Scotland)  Bill  of  last  session  received  the  sanction  of 
Parliament.  It  has,  however,  become  possible  to  takei 
advantage  of  Their  Lordships'  Minute  of  30th  January; 
1905,  establishing  Committees  for  the  Training  of 
Teadiers  in  connection  with  the  Universities,  and  thero< 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  good  reason  for  further  delay. 

Though  the  details  are.  necessarily  somewhat  com-  CenenJ 
pkx,  the  general  principles  are  extremely  simple.     The  pnncipleB. 
whole  course  is  regarded  as  one  continuous  process 
having  two  aspects — (a)  the  general  education  of  the  General 
future    teacher,    and    (b)    his    professional .  training,  einration  of 
Emphasis  is  laid  upon  {a)  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  <»»^**^**^8 
coarse,  and  upon  {b)  in  the  later.     Yet  the  two  are  never 
entirely     separated.     Before    admission   as  a  Junior . 
Student  the  candidate  must  have  recei  ved  a  good  general 
education  testified  to  by  fitness  for  the  award  of  the ' 
Intermediate  Certificate.    Provision   is  also  made  in 
the  case  of  intending  candidates  for  obtaining  evidence  ; 
as  to  their  probable  fitness  for  the  office  of  teacher  by 
caroful  observation  of  those  personal   characteristics 
which  make  for  or  against  success   in  their    future  . 
occupation. 

1061S.  ^i 
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PcofeMional  Duiins  the  Junior  Student  course,  more  concentrated 

training.  study  will  go  hand  in  hand  with  systematic  instruction 

in  tne  art  of  teaching,  practice  under  skilled  super- 
vision superseding  the  haphazard  exercise  wluch, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  has  hitherto  been  too  frequently 
the  lot  of  the  pupil  teacher.  Similarly,  while 
professional  training  will  be  the  first  and  chief 
concern  of  the  Training  Centre,  students  who  have 
reached  a  certain  level  of  general  education  will, 
so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  requirements  of 
proper  professional  training,  be  accorded  every  reason- 
able fitcility  for  pursuing  their  studies. 

General  Certificate  to  teach  in  Primary  Schools 

{Articles   15-41). 

Main  object  of         The  main  object  of  the  Regulations  is  to  secure  a 
Uegulationa.         sufficient  supply  of  well-equipped  teachers  for  the  work 

of  the  ordinary  public  schools  of  the  country.     It  follows 
that,  apart  from  professional  training,  general  education 
Nature  of  general  should  extend  much  beyond  the  primary  stage.   Accord- 
education,  ingly,   the  preliminary  instruction    to    be    undergone 

by  the  future  teacher  has  been  assimilat'Cd  as  far 
as  possible  to  the  ordinary  curriculum  of  either  a 
Secondary  or  an  Intermediate  School.  In  view 
of  his  destined  occupation  it  is  essential  that 
his  curriculum  should  include  a  thorough  study  of 
English  and  English  literature,  and  also  a  sufficient 
grounding  in  certain  other  subjects,  some  knowledge  of 
which  is  indispensable  to  an  intelli^nt  treatment  of  the 
whole  range  of  work  in  a  Primary  School.  But  it  is  being 
increasin^y  recognised  that  an  adequate  discipline  in 
the  various  subjects  indicated — ^to  wit,  English,  Experi- 
mental Science,  and  Drawing — is  at  the  same  time  an 
int^ral  element  in  a  well-balanced  course  of  Secondary 
Education.  There  should  accordingly  be  no  difficulty 
in  accommodating  the  curriculum  of  any  good 
Secondary  School  to  the  special  needs  of  the 
future  teacher.  Subject  to  certain  temporary  pro- 
Minimum  require-  visions  (Articles  67  to  75),  the  minimum  requirements 
mjito  for  reoogni- j;^^    recognition    as    a    teacher   in    Primary    Schools 

will  be,  firstly,  the  successful  completion  of  an 
approved  course  of  Secondaiy  Education  indicatii^  at- 
tainments approximating  to  those  required  for  the  award 
of  the  Leaving  Certificate,  and,  secondly,  a  subsequent 
and  sufficient  course  of  mainly  professional  tramin^. 
The  duty  of  making  provision  for  the  latter  will  rest 
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opon  the  Training  Aathorities  at  each  Training  Centre. 

For  this  purpose  the   Provincial   Committees  for  the 

Training    of   Teachers  will    establish  clearly   defined  p^oviaion  to  be 

courses  of  instruction,  distinguishing  between  the  pre-  made  by  Training 

paration  necessary  for  teaching  primary  and  secondary  Authorities  for 

subjects   respectively.     As  far  as   may  be  requirea,  instruction  of 

separate  courses  will   be   provided   for  men  and  for^^"^®*^^- 

women.     In  their  arrangements  the  Committees  will 

avail  themselves  to  the  full  of  institutions  accessible  to 

the  Students — the   University,  the  Technical  College, 

the  School  of  Art,  etc. — and  will  establish  under  their 

owu  management  such  classes  only  as  these  institutions 

cannot  easily  provide. 


Qualification  to  teach  higher  subjects  in  lntei*mediate  and 
Secondary  Schools  [Articles  42-46). 

While  duly  safeguarding  the  interests  of  those  now  Courses 
serving  on   the  staff  of  Intermediate  and   Secondary  ^or  teach  «-s  for 
Schools  under  the  inspection  of  the  Department,  my  Intermediate  and 
Lords  desire  to  secure  that,  for  the  future,   all  teachers  Schools**^^ 
of    higher     subjects     shall     be     thoroughly    trained 
for   their  most  responsible  duties.      As  stated  above, 
it  is  contemplated  that    the    Provincial    Committees 
will    establish    courses    specially    desigaed    for    this 
purpose.       Persons    who    do    not    desire    to   qualify 
as  teachers   of  Primary  Schools  may  be  admitted  to 
sach  courses,  and  may  qualify  as  teachers  of  higher 
subjects  in  Intermediate  and  Secondary  Schools  upon 
fomlment  of  the  conditions  laid  down  in  the  aforesaid 
Articles.    Such  persons  will,  as  a  rule,  be  expected  to 
have  graduated  in  Arts  or  Science  before  entering  upon 
their   course    of    professional    training.      They    must 
pav  the  fee  fixed  for  the  course  of  training,  and  they 
will  not    be    eligible    for   the   award     of   allowances 
from   the    funds     of    a    Provincial    Committee,     nor 
will  they  have  the    status  of  *  Certificated  Teacher' 
for   the  purposes  of  the  Elementary  School  Teachers 
(Superannuation)     Act.       On     the     other    hand,     a  Qualification  of 
General  Certificate    (conveying    qualification  to  teach  holdere  of  a 
in   Primary    Schools)    will    not,    as  such,   qualify  for  GeneralCertificate 
employment  as  a  teacher  of  higher  subjects  in  Inter-  ^  ^  |®*^u?"*g^* 
mediate  and  Secondary  Schools  under  the  inspection  j^n^^^^ij^ 
of  the  Department,  but  the  holder  may  obtain  such  and  Secondary 
qualification   in   respect   of  any   particular   subject  by  Schools. 

1051S.  M  2 
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fulfilling  the  conditions  of  Articles  42-46  either  during 
his  Training  College  course  or  subsequently.  These 
Articles  are  only  intended  to  set  up  a  general  standard 
of  qualification.  The  extent  to  which  the  possession  of 
such  qualifications  will  be  insisted  on  as  regards  the 
staffs  of  a  school  in  receipt  of  grants  from  the  Department 
will  be  a  matter  for  separate  regulation  in  the  CJode  or 
Minute  under  which  such  grants  are  made. 

Certificates  to  teach  Special  Subjects  [Articles  47  and  48). 

In  connection  with  schools  of  all  grades  and  with 
continuation  classes  a  considerable  body  of  persons 
find  employment  as  teachers  of  special  subjects, 
e.g.y  Cookery,  Laundry  Work,  Drawing,  &c.  The 
qualifications  of  such  teachers  have  hitherto  been 
General  oon-  ill-defined,and  it  is  now  sought  to  regularise  them.  Three 
nitlon'  ^^  "^^^   conditions  seem  to  be  essential  for  r(K5ognition :  (1)  a 

general  education  of  a  moderate  standard ;  (2)  an  expert 

knowledge  of  the  special  subject  to  be  taught,  testified 

to  by  the  Diploma  of  a  recognised  institution;    (3)  a 

sufiicient  course  of  instruction  in  the  aims  and  methods 

of  education  generally,  and  in  the   treatment,  for  pur* 

poses  of  education,  of  the  special  subject  concerned. 

These  conditions  are  the  basis  of  the  requirements  of 

Articles  47  and  48. 

Certificate  to  Certificates  issued  to  teachers  of  special  subjects  will 

teach  ^1^^*^^^*  not  in  themselves  qualify  for  employment  on  the  general 

wttion  for*^neral  ^^^  ^^  schools  of  any  grade,  nor  will  they  confer  any  of 

work.  the.  privileges  that  belong  to  the  holder  of  a  General 

Certificate. 

Possible  Transference  of  Existing  Training  Colleges 

{Articles  26-29). 

Estoblishment  of     The  Minute  of  30th  January,  1 905,  makes  it  possible 

••hoatela."  under  certain  Conditions  forManagersof  existing  Training 

r  ic  es     -    .     CQii^ggg  tQ  transfer  their  property  in  these  Colleges  to 

the  Provincial  Committees  established  under  that 
Minute.  But  there  is  an  alternative.  Managers  may  retain 
their  property  in  whole  or  in  part.  If  they  retain  it, 
they  may^-while  employing  it  in  the  first  place  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  religious  instruction,  according 
to  their  own  views,  to  Students  who  elect  to  receive  it 
at  their  hands,  and  for  boarding  and  caring  for  those 
'  who  consent  to  live  under  their  discipline — grant  the  use 
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of  it  to  the  Committees  for  all  other  purposes.  The 
premises  of  Training  Colleges  where  this  system 
might  he  adopted  would — in  so  far  as  they  were  used  for 
boarding  Stuaents  or  for  giving  religious  instruction — be 
t^rded  as  "  Hostels  "  for  the  purposes  of  these  Regu- 
lations. The  Managers  would  fix  such  fees  as  would 
cover  in  whole  or  in  part  their  outlay  for  the  objects  speci- 
fied. These  fees  would  be  paid  by  the  Students  to  the 
Managers  of  the  Hostels  either  out  of  their  own  funds 
or  from  allowances  granted  to  them  by  the  Committees. 
The  Committees  might  further,  in  consideration  of  the 
fees  being  fixed  at  an  amount  insufficient  to  meet  the 
actual  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  Students,  make  a 
subsidy  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  any  Hostel. 

Where  Hostels  were  approved  by  a  Provincial  Com-  I^^ty  of 
mittee,  the  duty  of  supervising  the  resident  Students  ®'*1^'^^*^^"- 
and  of  reporting  on  their  conduct  would  devolve  on  the 
Managers  of  the  Hostels.  In  so  far  as  a  Hostel  was  used 
for  the  purposes  of  religious  instruction,  the  proficiency 
of  the  Students,  as  determined  by  its  Managers,  would  be 
entered,  should  the  Committee  so  determine,  upon  the 
Certificate  granted  to  the  Student.  It  would  be  permis- 
sible for  persons  or  associations  of  persons  other  than 
the  Managers  of  existing  Training  Colleges  to  establish 
Hostels  under  similar  conditions. 

In  no  case  would  a  Student  be  compelled,  as  a  condi-  Students  not 
tion  of  being  accepted,  to  reside  in  a  particular  Hostel,  fesi^^®"!*  ia 
nor  could  the  obtaining  of  a  mark  for  religious  know-  ^^ "' 
ledge  be  made  a  condition  of  granting  the  Certificate. 
In  so  far  as  Students  were  not  resident  in  approved 
Hostels,  the  responsibility  for  their  proper  housing,  the 
supervision  of  their  conductand  the  making  of  the  report 
specified  in  Aiticle  29  would  devolve  directly  upon  the 
Provincial  Committees  or  upon  officers  appointed  by 
them. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  when  a  Provincial  Com- 
mittee accepts  the  transfer  of  an  existing  Training 
College  for  all  or  for  any  purposes,  Students  will  no 
longer  be  assigned  to  that  College  as  a  separate  institu- 
tion, but  will  be  merged  in  the  general  body  of 
Students. 

Fees  and  Allowances  {Articles  30-32). 

The  B^ulations    contemplate     the    possibility    of  Independent 
a  certain  number  of  Students  providing  for  their  own  ^^^^^ 
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Allowances. 


maintenance  and  paying  fees  for  their  instruction,  and 
thereby  obtaining  a  licence  to  teach  without  coming 
under  obligation  to  serve  in  any  particular  class  of 
school  My  Lords  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  such  Students  will  be  one 
of  the  most  effective  means  of  raising  the  profession 
of  teacher  to  its  proper  level,  and  They  trust  that  the 
responsible  authorities  will  do  all  in  their  power  to 
foster  this  increase.  But  having  regard  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  supply  of  trained  teachers  for  Primary 
Schools  has  been  provided  in  the  past,  They  recognise 
that  for  some  time  to  come,  and  possibly  in  some 
measure  always,  there  will  be  necessity  for  granting  a 
certain  number  of  allowances.  But  They  feel  that 
allowances  should  be  granted  only  after  careful  inquiry, 
and  that  their  number  and  amount  should  be  kept 
strictly  within  the  bounds  of  the  actual  necessities  of 
individuals  and  of  the  time. 

In  order  to  secure  a  satisfactory  supply  of  Junior 
Students,  such  additional  monies  as  may  be  necessary 
will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Secondary  Education 
Committee  for  each  county  or  burgh.  The  schemes 
of  these  Committees,  which  must  be  approved  by  the 
Department,  will  in  every  case  include  an  adequate 
number  of  allowances  payable  to  accepted  Junior 
Students.  They  will  also,  where  circumstances  seem  to 
require  it,  make  provision,  by  means  of  bursaries  or 
otherwise,  for  enabling  pupils  who  have  passed  the 
qualifying  examination  (Article  29  I.  of  the  Code)  to 
receive  in»truction  that  shall  fit  them  for  being  nominated 
to  Junior  Studentships. 

Country  schools  should  constitute  an  admirable 
recruiting  groimd  for  teachers  of  the  best  type.  In 
view  of  this,  as  well  as  of  other  considerations,  the  co- 
operation of  the  County  Committees  on  Secondary 
Education  may  be  expected  to  be  most  valuable. 

Classes  for  the  Further  Instmcdon  of  Teachers 

(Article  65). 

Classes  for  In  order  that  the  whole  subject  of  the  training  of 

teachers  in  wjtual  teachers  in  any  district  may  as  far  as  possible  be  brought 
transferred  to  within  the  purview  of  a  single  body,  the  initiative  in  estab- 
Provincial  lishing  classes  for  the  further  instruction  of  teachers  in 

Committees.         actual  service,  as  well  as  the  expense  of  maintaining  such 

classes  (Article  91  (d)  of  the  Code),  has  been  ti-ansferred 
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from  County  Conncils  to  the  Provincial  Committees. 

These  classes  may  be  held  at  such  convenient  centres 

within  the  constituency  of  the  Committee  or  Committees  EBtablishment  of 

asma^be  determined,  but  the  desirability  of  instituting  vacation  oounes. 

vacation  courses  at  the  principal  centres  of  training  and 

the  advantage  of  making  use  of  the  equipment  and  staff 

there  available  should  be  specially  kept  in  view. 

Temporary  Provisi^ms  {Articles  67-76). 

The  ideal  aimed  at  in  these  Begulations  is  that  every 
teacher  in  a  Scottish  school  shall  be  thoroughly  trained 
and  equipped  for  the  work  he  is  to  undertake.  But 
Their  Lordships  are  well  aware  of  the  difficulties  that 
would  inevitably  attend  on  too  sudden  a  change  from 
present  conditions.  With  the  view  of  obviatmg  the 
varioos  inconveniences  that  might  otherwise  attach  to  a 
period  of  tranmtion,  ceilain  temporary  provisions  have 
been  framed  (Articles  67-75\  These  have  been  drafted 
after  very  careful  consideration  of  the  probable  require- 
ments over  a  series  of  years.  Scrutiny  will  show  that 
they  are  sufficiently  elastic  to  admit  of  adaptation  to 
unforeseen  circumstances. 
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NOTE  BEGABDINO  CLASSIFICATION  OF  SCHOOLS. 


Classification  of 
schools  and 
definition  of 
terms. 


For  the  purpose  of  these  and  other  regulations  of  the 
Department,  it  will  be  found  convenient  to  use  a 
classification  of  schools  based  solely  on  distinction  of 
curriculum. 

Of  the  designations  at  present  in  common  use,  the  term 
"  Elementary,''  as  defined  in  the  English  Education  Act 
of  1870,  is  not  strictly  applicable  to  any  class  of  school 
in  Scotland.  The  term  '* Higher  Grade"  connotes  a 
school  receiving  grants  under  the  Code,  and  is  therefore 
restricted  in  its  application.  The  term  " Higher  Class" 
comes  originally  from  the  Education  Act  of  1872,  and  is 
mainly  of  historical  interest,  having  no  necessary  relation 
to  the  character  of  the  work  done  in  the  schools  so 
designated. 

The  nomenclature  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  use  is 
the  following : — 
rrimary  School       Primary  School. — A  school  or  a  department  of  a  school 

giving  an  education  based  entirely  upon  English  to  pupils 
who  are,  as  a  rule,  below  the  age  of  14.  A  Pnmary 
School  may  contain  individual  pupils  or  small  sections 
of  scholars  who  are  being  instructed  on  the  lines  of  an 
Intermediate  or  even,  in  exceptional  circumstances,  of  a 
Secondary  School. 

Intm^iediate  School. — ^A  school  providing  at  least 
a  three  years'  course  of  secondary  education  (including, 
as  a  rule,  instruction  In  a  language  or  languages  other 
than  English)  to  pupils  who,  on  entering,  have  reached 
the  stage  of  attainment  in  elementary  subjects  indicated 
in  Article  29  I.  of  the  Code  ("  qualifying  examination"). 

Secondaiy  School. — A  school  providing  at  least  a  five 
years'  course  of  secondary  education  beyond  the 
quahfying  examination  stage. 

An  Intermediate  School  corresponds  generally  to  a 
Higher  Grade  School,  but  there  are  some  Higher  Qass 
Schools  which  may  fall  into  this  category. 

A  Secondary  School  corresponds  generally  to  a 
Higher  Class  School,  but  there  are  some  Higher  Grade 
Schools  which  have  developed,  or  in  suitable  circum- 
stances may  be  expected  to  develop,  a  complete 
Secondary  School  course. 


tntermediate 
School. 


Secondary 
School. 
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An  Intermediate  School  should  retain  its  pupils  until  Normal  attain- 
at  least  the  age  of  15-16,  and  the  normal  attainments  J^^^jj^^^"^^^^^^ 
of  the  pupils  at  that  age  should  be  those  indicated  l^'  Secondary 
the  Intermediate  Certificata  Schools. 

A  Secondary  School  should  retain  its  pupils  till  at 
least  the  age  of  17-18,  and  no  pupil  who  has  not 
qualified  for  the  award  of  some  form  of  Leaving  Cer- 
tificate, or  for  one  of  the  alternative  Technical  or 
Commercial  Certificates,  can  be  held  to  have  completed 
the  course  satisfactorily. 

Though  the  education  of  the  Intermediate  School  is  of  Choice  of  subjects 
the  nature  of  secondary,  as  distinguished  from  primary,  ^^^  curriculuiiv 
education,  the  choice  of  subjects  and  the  relative 
importance  to  be  given  to  them  at  various  stages 
of  the  curriculum  may  properly  vary  within  certain 
limits  according  as  the  school  is  one  providing  a 
three  years*  course  or  one  providing  a  five  years' 
course.  The  curriculum  of  each  type  of  school  shoiild 
be  so  arranged  as  to  present,  at  the  age  at  which  the 
pupils  normally  leave,  a  certain  unity  and  completeness. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  important  that  as  between 
the  Secondary  School  and  the  various  Intermediate 
Schools  of  the  same  district  there  should  be  no  un- 
necessary divergence  of  curriculum  in  the  earlier  stages, 
80  that  transference  from  the  one  to  the  other  may  not 
be  impeded. 


J  •  -  •  - .  I  1 
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ReguUtians  to 
supersede  those 
in  Code. 


Stages  of 
preparation. 


Nomination  of 
Students. 


Regulations  for  the  preliminary  educa- 
tion, training,  and  certification  of 
teachers  for  various  grades  of  schools.^ 


Chapter  I. 
INTRODUCTORY. 

1.  The  following  Regulations  shall  come  in  place  of 
those  articles  and  schedules  of  the  Code  which  deal 
with  the  admission,  training  and  examination  of  pupil 
teachers  and  the  training  and  certification  of  teachera 

2.  Subject  to  the  special  provisions  of  Articles  67-75 
of  these  Regulations,  the  following  shall  be  recognised  as 
the  regular  stages  of  the  course  of  preparation  for  the 
office  of  teacher,  viz. :—  (a)  Junior  Students,  and 
(b)  Students  in   Full   Training. 


Chapter  II. 

JUNIOR    STUDENTS. 

3.  Junior  Students  may  be  nominated  to  the  Depart* 
ment  from  among  young  persons  who  have  received 
instruction  according  to  the  curriculum  approved  for 
Higher  Grade  Schools  (either  in  schools  recognised  as 
such  or  in  Higher  Class  Schools,  or  in  schools  which, 
having  regard  to  their  equipment  and  to  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  staff  to  give  instruction  in  the  approved 
curriculum,  are  accepted  by  the  Department  as  satis- 
factory for  the  purpose),  and  who  at  the  end  of  their 
course  have  been  found  qualified  for  the  award  of  the 
Intermediate  Certificate  (see  Circular  Letter  No.  389  in 
Appendix  No.  II.),t  The  Department  may  also  accept 
satisfactory  evidence  of  an  equivalent  course  of  instruc- 
tion undergone  elsewhere.  The  nomination  shall  be 
made  in  the  case  of  counties  by  the  County  Committee  on 
Secondary  Education.     In  the  case  of  those  burghs  for 


*  Note,— The  words  "  he,''  "  his,"  &c.,  in  these  Regulations,  onlesB  the 
context  shows  the  contrary,  are  to  be  taken  to  include  "she,"  ''her." 
&c. 

t  See  also  footnote  to  Article  69  (g). 
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which  there  is  a  Burgh  Committee*  on  Secondary 
Education,  the  nomination  in  the  case  of  candidates 
from  Voluntary  or  Endowed  Schools  shall  be  made  by 
the  relative  Committee,  bat  in  the  case  of  candidates 
from  Public  Schools  by  the  School  Board,  f 

4.  In  the  nomination  of  Junior  Students  the  nominat-  School  Reoorcl. 
ing  body  shall  give  due  consideration  to  a  report  which 
applicants  shaU  obtain  from  their  principal  teacher 
after  giving  him  not  less  than  six  months'  notice  of 
their  intention  to  present  themselves  for  nomination. 
This  report  (the  production  of  which  may  be  called  for 
in  any  individual  case  or  cases  by  the  Department)  shall 
have  particular  reference  to  those  qualities  which  seem 
to  make  for  or  against  the  applicant's  ultimate  fitness 
for  teaching  work.  With  a  view  to  forming  a  judg- 
ment, the  teacher  may  occasionally,  during  the  three 
months  immediately  preceding  the  application,  employ 
the  ap|)licant  in  giving  instruction  under  supervision 
in  the  junior  classes  of  the  school. 

5.  Every  person  received  as  a  Junior  Student  shall  Certificate  as  to 
furnish  a  satis&ctory  medical  certificate  as  to  health  health,  &c. 
and   physical    fitness   in  a   form   prescribed    by  the 
Department,  and  shall  also  produce  a  Registrar's  Certi- 
ficate of  Birth  or  other  satisfactory  evidence  of  age. 

6.  Junior  Students  shall  receive  their  instruction  at  Instruction 
such  schools  as  are  approved  by  the  Department  for  during  the 
the  purpose,  regard  being  had  to  the  accommodation,  ^^™®* 
the  equipment,   and    the  provision    of  a    sufficiently 
qualified  staff. 

7.  The  instruction  shall  be  according  to  a  curriculum  Curriculum  to  be 
submitted  by  the  Managers  of  such  schools  and  approved  approved  by 

by  the  Department  Department. 

8.  To  be  approved  by  the  Department  a  curriculum  Conditions  of 
must  provide  for  the  instruction  of  the  Students  in  the  approval- 
following  subjects : — 

English ;  at  least  one  language  other  than 
English ;  History ;  Geography  ;  Mathematics  (including 
Arkhmetic)  and  Experimental  Science  ;  Drawing 
and  some  form  of  Manual  work  (in  the  case  of  girls, 
Needlework) ;  Physical  Exercises  ;  Music. 

'  *  iDclading  the- Secondary  Education  Committee  for  the  Parish  of 
Qovan« 

t  The  nomination  of  Junior  Students  under  this  Article  and  the 
mating  of  allowances  under  Article  57  shall  be  made  by  the  authority 
(County  Committee  or  Burgh  Committee  or  School  Board,  as  the  case 
may  be)  of  the  district  in  which  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  candi- 
daUM  reside. 
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Duration  of 
course. 


9.  The  course  shall  extend  normally  over  three 
years.  But  Students  who  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year  have  obtained  the  full  preliminary  qualifications 
necessary  to  study  for  graduation,  may  enter  the 
University  at  the  beginning  of  the  succeeding  Winter 
Session.  On  the  other  hand,  Students  who  can  produce 
testimony  of  exceptional  aptitude  for  teaching,  as  well 
as  of  sufficient  progress  in  their  studies,  may,  with 
the  sanction  of  Managers,  apply  at  the  end  of  their 
second  year  to  be  provisionally  recognised  as  Assistant 
Teachers  in  terms  of  Article  75. 


*«cord8  of  Work     iQ  (^a).  Systematic  records  shall  be  kept  of  the  work 
to  be  kept  ^^  ^y^^  Junior  Students  in  the  several  subjects  of  the 

approved  curriculum,  and  these  records,  together  with 
the  judgments  of  the  examiners  appointed  by  the 
Department,  shall  form  the  basis  of  the  relative  entries 
upon  the  certificate  to  be  granted  to  the  Junior  Student 
on  the  satisfactory  completion  of  his  course  (the  Junior 
Examination  of  Student's  Certificate),  (b).  In  any  year  of  his  course  a 
Junior  Students.  Junior    Student   may    be  presented  at  the    Leaving 

Certificate  Examination  for  examination  on  the  Higher 
Grade  Standard  in  any  subject  included  in  the  approved 
curriculum,  and  any  success  so  obtained  shall  be 
recorded  upon  his  certificate,  (c).  In  order  to  assist 
the  examiners  appointed  by  the  Department  in  iraming 
their  judgments,  all  Junior  Students  shall,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  their  course  and  irrespective  of  any  successes 
previously  obtained  in  terms  of  (A),  be  presented  as 
above  at  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination  in  the 
Higher  Grade  of  all  the  subjects  of  the  approved 
curriculum,  except  in  so  far  as  the  Department  may, 
upon  good  cause  shown,  grant  exemption  in  respect  of 
any  particular  subject. 


Training  and 
practice  in 
Teaching. 


11.  Managers  shall  submit  for  approval,  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  curriculum,  a  scheme  for  the  systematic 
training  of  the  Junior  Students  in  the  art  of 
teaching  each  of  the  Primary  School  subjects.  This 
training  may  be  given  either  in  the  approved  school 
or  in  a  purely  Primary  School,  as  Managers  may 
arrange,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Department.  Such 
scheme  may,  at  the  discretion  of  Managers,  provide 
for  the  requisite  instruction  and  practice  being  given 
either  at  intervals    throughout    the    course,   or  con- 
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tinuously  during  the  last  six  months.     Systematic  record  Records  of 
shall  be  kept  of  each  Student's  progress  and  proficiency  progress  to  be 
in  the  art  of  teaching.     The  instructor  charged  with  this  j®^^'       , 
part  of  the   work    shall   embody  his  observations  onj^j^^i. 
each  Student  in  a  report  which  shall  specify  whether 
or  not    the    Student  gives    satisfactory    promise    of 
becoming  an    efficient   teacher. 

12.  The  principal  teacher  shall  further  report  as  to  Report  by  the 
the  character  and  conduct  of  each  Junior  Student,  his  principal  teacher, 
bearing  and  manner  of  speech,  his  influence  with  his 

fellows  and  generally  as  to  his  possession  of  the  moral 
qualities  requisite  in  a  teacher. 

13.  The  nature  of  the  reports  obtained  under  Articles  Satisfactory  ro- 
ll and  12  shall  be  recorded  on  the  Junior  Student's  ports  essential  to 
Certificate,  and  no  Junior  Student  will  be  held  to  have  ^^^^  endorse- 
successfully  completed  his  course,  nor  will  his  certificate  ™®"*' 

be  endorsed  and  recognised  by  the  Department,  unless 
these  reports  are  satisfactory. 

14.  Subject  to    the  sanction    of   the  Department,  Fccp. 
managers  of  approved  schools  may  charge  such  fees  for 
instruction  in  the  course  for  Junior  Students  as  they 
may  see  fit.* 


Chapter  III. 

STUDENTS    IN    FULL    TRAINING    (SENIOR 

STUDENTS). 

15.  Provincial    Committees    for    the    Training    of  Admission  of 
Teachers  in  connection  with  the  Universities,  f  established  Students, 
by  the  Department's  Minute  of  30th  January,  1905,J 
and    Managers    of    Training     Colleges    may    admit 
to    training    the    following    classes    of    persons : —  Qualifications  for 
(a)  Persons  who  have  obtained  the  Junior  Student's  admission. 
Certificate   (Articles    10-13);     (b)    Persons    who,  not 
having  been  admitted  as  Junior  Students,  have  obtained 
•1  Leaving  Certificate  or  have  undergone  an  equivalent 

*  For  particulars  as  to  grants  and  bursaries  or  maintenance  allow- 
tnoes  in  respect  of  Junior  Students,  see  Articles  56-07* 

t  Hereinafter  referred  to  as  **  Provincial  Committees."  In  reference 
to  Students  in  Full  Training  the  expression  **  Training  Authorities  " 
loesiis  a  Provincial  Committee  or  the  Managers  of  a  Training  College. 
See  Appendix  No.  III. 
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Certificate  as  to 
health,  etc. 


Duration  of 
course. 


Curricula  to  be 
approved  by 
Department. 

Conditions  of 

approval. 

Professional 

training. 

Practice  in 

teaching. 

Managers  of 
Schools  to  give 
facilities. 


course  of  instruction  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Depart- 
ment, and  have  also,  after  not.less  than  six  months  of 
practical  training  in  a  school,  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment for  that  purpose,  obtained  satisfactory  reports 
in  terms  of  Articles  11  and  12;  (c)  Any  person 
qualified  for  admission  in  terms  of  Article  73  of  these 
Regulations  ;  (d)  Persons  already  recognised  as  certifi- 
cated teachers  (untrained) ;  (e)  Graduates  in  Arts  or 
Science  of  any  University  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
or  of  any  University  abroad  approved  for  the  purpose.* 

16.  No  person  who  does  not  produce  a  satisfactory 
certificate  as  to  health  and  physical  fitness  in  a  form 

prescribed  by  the  Department  can  be  recognised  as  a 
Itudent. 

17.  The  course  of  training  for  persons  admitted  under 
Article  Id  (a),  (b)^  or  (c)  shall  be  of  not  less  than  two 
years'  duration,  except  in  the  case  of  those  who  have 
already  passed  in  first  year's  papers  at  the  Certificate 
Examination  for  Acting  Teachers,  when  the  course  of 
training  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Training  Authori- 
ties, be  shortened  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Article  73  (c).  Certificated  Teachers  and  Graduates 
(Article  15  ((/)  and  (e))  may  be  admitted  to  a  course  of 
training  of  one  year. 

18.  The  courses  ijhall  be  according  to  curricula  pro- 
posed by  Training  Authorities  and  approved  by  the 
Department,  t 

19.  Approved  courses  must  make  satisfactory  pro- 
vision for  the  professional  training  of  teachers. 

20.  Adequate  practice  in  teaching  must  be  given  to 
Candidates  for  the  General  Certificate  in  Primary 
Schools^  and  to  Candidates  for  recognition  as  specially 
qualified  teachers  of  higher  subjects  (Articles  42-46) 
in  Intermediate  or  in  Secondary  Schools.  To  that  end 
Training  Authorities  m^ay  arrange  with  School  Boards 
and  with  other  Managers  for  permission  to  use  suitable 
Schools  under  conditions   that,   as  to  the  number  in 

*  Women  who  have  been  placed  in  the  Class  lists  of  one  or  other 
of  the  Final  Honours  Examinations  in  the  University  of  Oxford  or 
the  University  of  Cambridge  shall  be  deemed  to  be  graduates  for  the 
purposes  of  these  Regulations, 

t  Alternative  courses  of  training  designed  with  regard  to  the 
differing  initial  attainments  of  different  classes  of  Students  and  to  the 
various  qualifications  aimed  at  ( Articles  39  and  43)  may  be  submitted. 
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each  school  and  as  to  the  fee  per  student  {see  Article  64), 
may  be  approved  by  the  Department. 

21.  The  giving  of  such  facilities  to  an  extent  which  The  giving  of 
the  Department  may  consider  reasonable  shall  be  a  con-  f^cilitieB  a 
dition  of  grant  to  any  school  under  any  Code  or  Minute  condition  of  grant 
of  the  Department. 

22.  For  purposes  of  professional  training  the  curri- The  curriculum— 
culum  shall  include  instruction  in  the  elements  of  School  ^^^  it  must 
and  Personal  Hygiene,  Psychology,  Ethics,  and  Logic,  i**^^!'^^®' 

and  also  in  the  prmciples  of  education  and  in  the  history  of 
educational  systems  and  theories.  It  shall  further  provide 
for  discussion  of  the  methods  of  teaching  each  of  the 
subjects  of  the  Primary  School  curriculum  and  for 
correlated  practice  under  proper  supervision. 

23.  These   requirements  being  met,  the  curriculum  Further 
may  provide,  to  such  extent  as  Training  Authorities  provisions 

may  determine,  for  the  revisal  or  the  development  of  *"  *^  curriculum. 

the    Student's  knowledge  of  the  subjects  of  general 

education    embraced    in    the    curricidum    for   Junior 

Students  (Article  8).    Special  provision  shall  be  made 

for  such  continuance  as  regards  all  the  subjects  of  the 

Primary  School  curriculum,  except  where,  in  respect 

of  any  subject,  it  shall  be  shown  to  the  satisfaction 

of  the  Department  that   the  previous   training  of  a 

Student  renders  further  study  therein  unnecessary. 

24.  Students  who  upon  entering  hold  the  Leaving  Students  may 
Certificate  or  the  Junior  Student's  Certificate,  or  who  have  *f *«n^  Uni verrity 
midei^ne  an  equivalent  course  of  instruction  to  the  ®****^' 
satis&ction  of  the  Department,  may — to  such  extent  as 

does  not  interfere  with  their  professional  training 
under  Article  22 — be  allowed  to  attend  any  University 
class  for  which  they  are  qualified  as  shown  by  an  entry 
upon  their  Certificate.  They  may  also,  under  the  same 
condition,  attend  University  classes  in  subjects  in  which 
no  preliminary  instruction  is  given  in  curricula  approved 
for  Junior  Students.  The  instruction  and  training  of  such 
Students  must  be  arranged  on  the  basis  of  a  well- 
defined  curriculum  (Article  18),  the  normal  duration  of 
which  shall  not  be  less  than  three  years, "^  of  which  the 
University  classes  to  be  taken  shall  constitute  an 
integral  part. 

*  Students  whose  professional  training  is  arranged  on  the  basis  of  a 
tvo  years'  earriculum  may  also  be  aUowed,  under  circomstances 
approyed  by  the  Department,  to  attend  any  University  class  on  the 
oooditioiis  set  forth  aoove. 
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Studento  may  Subject  to  the  conditions  just  specified  for  attendance 

attend  ^^  <>*  at  University  classes,  Students  may  attend  classes  in  a 
C^e2^0to.         School  of  Art,  if  they  have  received  an  entry  for  Draw- 
ing ;  or  in  a  Technical  College  or  an  Agricultural  College, 
if  they  have  received  an  entry  for  Science. 

Prof essional  train-  ^^'  Certificated  teachers  and  graduates  (Article  15 
ingforCertificated  (^  *^d  {e))  shall  be  obliged  to  attend  only  an  approved 
Teachers  and  course  of  professional  training,  extending  over  at  least 
Graduates.  One  year. 

26.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  body  of  Training 
s^fvif ion  of  Authorities  to  see  that  the  Students  under  their  charge 
Students.  &re  suitably  lodged  in  approved  Hostels  or  otherwise,  and 

to  provide  for  their  due  supervision  as  regards  conduct. 

Hostels.  27.  A  Hostel  is  a  place  of  residence  for  Students.  A 

Hostel  must  be  under  the  direct  management  of  some 
body  of  suitable  persons  approved  by  a  Provincial 
Committee.  No  Hostel  shall  be  conducted  for  private 
Fees  for  reception  profit.  The  managers  of  a  Hostel  may  fix  such  fees 
of  Students.  for  the  reception  of  Students,  and  may  make  such 
Conditions  as  to  conditions  as  to  residence  (including  attendance  at 
residence.  religious    service    or    instruction)    as    they   may    see 

fit.    The  Committee,  in  approving  a  Hostel  for  the 
reception  of  Students   under   their   charge,   may    lay 
down  conditions  as  to  the  limit  of  fee  to  be  chai-ged, 
the  sufficiency  of  the  dietary  and  of  the  sleeping  accom- 
modation, and   the    provision  of  common   rooms   and 
Accounts  to  be      of  places   for   study.       The  complete  accounts  of  the 
submitted  to  Com- jjogtei  shall  be  submitted  annually  to  the  Committee, 
mittee.  ^j^^^   .^   ^j^^^    ^^^  satisfied  that  the    expenditure  is 

reasonable,  and  that  the  limit  of  fee  has  been  observed, 
may  make  a  contribution  from  their  own  funds  in  aid  of 
any  deficiency  shown  by  the  accounts. 

Power  of  Com-  28.  No  Student  shall,  as  a  condition  of  being  accepted, 
niittoe  to  require  be  required  to  reside  in,  or  give  attendance  at,  any 
residence  in  particular  Hostel,  but  it  shall  be  in  the  power  of  the 
reffi^tered  *"*  Committee  to  require  that  every  Student  who  is  not 
lo^ngs.  residing  with  parents  or  other  near  relatives  shall  reside 

in  one  or  other  of  the  approved  Hostels,  or  in  lodgings 
registered  by  the  Committee  nfter  inspection  as  suitable 
for  Students. 

Satisfactory  29.  The    receipt    of   a    satisfactory   report  by  the 

report  a  condition  Committee  or  Managers,  in  terms  of  Article  12,  firom 

cLitifiLtL  ^^^  Principal  or  Warden  of  a  Hostel   or  from  the 

^  ^    '         Director  of  Studies  or  other  person  or  persons  charged 
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with  the  duty  of  supervision  of  Students  shall  be  a 
condition  precedent  to  the  issue  of  any  Certiffcate  on 
completion  of  the  course. 

30.  Training  Authorities  shall  chardje  a  Suitable  fee  Fees. 

for  the  whole  course  of  instruction  or  for  each  year  of  Training  Authon- 
the  course,  but  they  may,  on  good  cause  being  shown,  ^^^  ^^(^  ^^^ 
remit  the  fee  (in  whole  or  in  part)  in  the  case   ofburearieaor 
individual  Students.    They  may  further  make  payment  allowances, 
to  individual  Students  of  such  bursaries  or  toaintenance 
allowances  as  after  due  enquiry  they  may  deeih  nefcessary . 

31.  Every  Student  who  is  granted  remission  of  fees  CJonditions 

or  a  bursary  or  maintenance  allowance  shall  be  taken  attached  to  re- 
bound to  serve,  for  not  less  than  two  years,  in  schools  ^^^^  ®^ 
eligible  for  grants  under  the  Code.  The  precise  term  of 
such  service  will  be  specified  by  Training  Authorities  in 
ea«h  individual  case,  regard  being  had  to  thfe  amount  of 
the  allowance  granted.  Every  such  Student  shall  also 
give  adequate  surety  for  the  repayment  of  the  advances 
made,  in  the  event  of  non-fulfilment  of  the  undertaking 
within  a  specified  time,  except  for  reasons  approved 
by  the  Training  Authorities  as  satisfactory. 

32.  Students  who  pay  fees  in  full  and -receive  no  independent  fee 
bursary  or    maintenance  allowance  will  upon    satis- paying  students 
factory  completion  of  the  prescribed  course  of  study  ^^^  bound  as  t« 
receive   Certificates  of  qualification   (Article   33),  but  ^^^^  ^""P^^^" 
they  will  not  be  bound  in  any  way  as  regards  their 

future  employment. 


Chapter  IV. 


CERTIFICATION    OF    TEACHERS. 


33.  Students    who    have    completed    an    approved  Conditions  of  issue 
course  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Department  and  have  ^*  Certificates, 
fulfilled  the  conditions  of  Article  29  will  receive  a  General 

Certificate  fii'om  the  Provincial  Committee,  or  from  the 
Managers  of  the  Training  College,  under  whose 
direction  they  have  been  trained. 

34.  General  Certificates  shall  be  of  one  class,  but  General 
shall  state  the  degree  of  proficiency  of  the  Student  in  Certificates  to 
each  principal  subject  of  the  course  as  that  proficiency  ^d  !;^ind-'*^te 
may  have  been  determined  by  the  responsible  Lecturers,  ^oficiency,*^ 

10613  ;^^ 
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in  co-operation  with  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Training 

Colleges.     But  where  such  religious  instruction  as  is 

included  in  the  course  has  been  given  by  an  authority 

other  than  the  Training  Authorities,  the  relative  mark 

to   be  entered  shall  be    determined   solely   by  such 

authority. 

Mark  for  subjects     35.  When  any  necessary  subject  of  general  education 

omitted  from        j^^g  ^^en  Omitted  from  a  Student's  Full  Training  course 

course"^       ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ground  of  adequate  proficiency  on  entering,  his 

mark  for  that  subject  shall  be  assigned  on  the  basis 

of  his  Junior  Student's  Certificate,  or  of  other  sufi&cient 

evidence  of  attainment  on  entering. 

Mark  for  subjects     36.  Any  mark  entered  in  respect  of  a  subject  studied 

token  at  a  jj^  ^^  University  class,  in  a  School  of  Art,   Technical 

SchwTof  Art  &c.  College,  or  other  institution  at  which  attendance  has 

been  authorised  in  terms  of  Article  24,  shall  be  determined 
as  in  Article  34. 
Singing,  Drawing,     37.    The  following  special  Kegulations  shall  obtain 
Physical  ^j^j^  respect  to  Singing,  Drawing,  Physical  Exercises, 

Wwdwo^rk  ^^  *^®  ^^^®  ^^  boys,  Woodwork,  and,  in  the  case  of  girls, 

Needlework,  &c.    Needlework  :— 

(a)  Applicants  for  General  Certificates  must  have 
undergone  a  sufficient  discipline  therein  during  their 
course  as  Junior  Students,  or  during  any  school 
course  or  courses  accepted  in  lieu  thereof.*  But 
the  relative  mark  of  proficiency  shall  not  be  essential 
to  recognition  as  a  Certificated  Teacher. 

(b)  In  so  far,  however,  as  the  subjects  in  question 
or  cognate  subjects,  may,  either  now  or  at  any 
future  time,  be  compulsory  in  Primary  Schools,  no 
staff  will,  in  normal  circumstances,  be  held  sufficient 
which  does  not  contain  an  adequate  proportion  of 
teachers  whose  qualifications  to  teach  the  compulsory 
subject  (or  subjects)  are  attested  either  by  satisfactory 
marks  of  proficiency  recorded  on  General  Certificates, 
or  by  Special  Certificates  issued  in  terms  of  Articles 
47  and  48. 

38.  Provided  that  the  holder  has  in  the  first  place 
satisfied  the  Department  as  to  age  and  physical  capacity 
in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  School  Teachers  Super- 
annuation Rules  (Scotland),  a  General  Certificate  will 
confer  the  status  of  Certificated  Teacher  for  the  purposes 

*  In  the  case  of  Drawing  or  Singing,  exemption  may  be  obtained  od 
production  of  a  certi6cate  of  natural  incapacity,  granted  after  sufficiept 
trial. 


Status  conferred 
by  General 
Certificate. 
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of  the  Code,**  Recognition  as  a  Certificated  Teacher  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Elementary  School  Teachers  (Super- 
annuation) Act,  1898  will  date  from  the  1st  August 
following  the  completion  of  the  course  of  training. 
Subject  to  the  limitations  stated  in  Article  37  (b)  a 
general  Certificate  will  also  be  recognised  as  evidence  of 
qualification  to  teach  Primary  School  subjects  in  any 
school  under  the  Code,  or  in  any  Intermediate  or 
Secondary  School  under  the  inspection  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

39.  Training  Authorities  shall  also  provide  instruction  Special  instmc- 
specially  calciJated  to  equip  a  Student  for  conducting  g®,"^^*^^^' 
Supplementary  Courses  as  outlined  in  the  Sixth  Schedule  supplementary 
of  the    Code  for  Day  Schools  in  Scotland.     Students  Course  work. 
who  successfully  complete  a  course  of  such  instruction 

shall  be  entitled  to  receive  upon  their  Certificates  an 
endorsement  of  special  fitness  to  have  charge  of  the 
relative  subject  or  subjects  in  connection  with  Supple- 
mentary Courses. 

40.  Such    courses    of    instruction     shall    be    estab-  Institutions  in 
lished  in  connection  with  an  iWricultuml  College,  a  ^/^^^^^ V^^*^ 
School  of  Domestic  Economy,  or  a  Technical  College,  courses  may  be 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  relative  Supplementary  established. 
Course.       In    the  absence  of  provision    for    suitable 
instruction  in   such  institutions,  or  for  other  reasons 
approved  by  the  Department,  they  may  be  provided 

bv  a  Provincial  Committee  or  in  direct  connection 
with  a  Training  College. 

41.  Attendance  at  such  courses  on  the  part  of  in- Attendance 
dividual  Students  shall  be  voluntary,  but  the  Depart-  ^^^^^^^y- 
ment  may  at  any  time  require  as  a  condition  of  grant  for 

a  Supplementary  Course  that  the  teacher  in  charge 
shall  have  on  his  Certificate  the  endorsement  specified 
in  Article  39. 


Chapter  V. 
TEACHERS    OF    HIGHER    SUBJECTS. 
42.  Persons  who  at   or  before  the  date    of  these  Teachers  of 
Regulations  (7th  June,  1906)  were  actually  serving  in  J'f iSte 

*  Holders  of  the  General  Certificate  who  are  unable  to  satisfy  the  and  Secondary 
requirements  of  the  Superannuation  Kules,  may,  nevertheless  be  re-  Schools, 
cognised   for  purposes  of  School  Staff  as  equivalent  to  Certificated 
Teachers  {see  last  sentence  of  this  Article,  and  the  footnote  to  Article 
32  (c)  (2)  of  the  Code). 
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recognised  positions  in  Intermediate  and  Secondary 
Schools  under  the  inspection  of  the  Department  will 
rank  as  specially  qualified  teachers  of  the  relative 
subjects  in  terms  of  the  following  Articles.*  But, 
except  with  regard  to  such  persons,  the  Department 
may  at  any  time  require,  as  a  condition  of  eflSciency, 
that  any  or  every  teacher  appointed  to  the  staff  of  such 
schools  shall  produce  evidence  of  having  been  properly 
trained  with  reference  to  the  particular  subject  he  is  to 
teach. 

Eequirementa  for     ^3.  Applicants  for  recognition  as  specially  qualified 
recognition.  tcachers   of   the  undermentioned    Subjects  in   Inter- 

mediate and  Secondary  Schools  may  or  may  not  be 
holders  of  the  General  Certificate.  Subject  to  pro- 
fessional training  and  probation  (Articles  44  and  52), 
and  subject  also  to  the  right  of  a  Provincial  Committee 
to  recommend  exceptions  in  individual  cases,  the  follow- 
ing are  the  requirements  which  will  be  necessary  for 
such  recognition  : —  " 

English.  («)  III  the  case  of  English  the   applicant  must 

either  (i)  hold  the  degree  of  an  approved 
University  with  Honours  in  English ;  or,  (ii) 
having  taken  an  ordinary  degree,t  produce 
Certificates  showing  that,  during  his  Univer- 
sity course,  he  has  given  attendance  at  the 
Ordinary  and  the  Honours  Classes  of  English 
Literature,  and  at  the  Ordinary  Class  of 
History,  and  has  displayed  in  the  work  of 
each  of  these  such  proficiency  as  may,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Professor  or  Lecturer, 
be  reasonably  required  from  one  who  is  to 
teach  English  in  Intermediate  and  Secondary 
Schools.  In  addition,  whether  applying  under 
(i)  or  under  (ii),  he  must  produce  a  similar 
Certificate    of    satisfactory    attendance    and 

*  Up  to  July  31st,  1909,  a  similar  privilege  will  be  accorded  to  all 
who  have  given  at  least  a  j'^ear's  satisfactory  service  in  such  positions. 
Thereafter  this  privilege  will  be  limited  to  persons  qualified  for 
recognition  as  Certificated  Teachers,  or  who  have  been  provisionally 
recognised  by  the  Department  as  Assistant  Teachers  in  Intermediate 
or  Secondary  Schools,  before  the  said  date. 

t  Or,  alternatively,  such  University  course  as  the  Provincial 
Coinmittee  may,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Department,  approve  ag 
equivalent  to  ^n  ordinary  degree  * 
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work  in  connection  with  an  ordinary  course 
in  Geography,   extending  over  one  session.*^ 

{b)  In  the  case  of  any  Modern  Language  other  A  Foreign 
than  English,  he  must,  after  obtaining  the^'^S^gc- 
relative  Higher  Grade  pass  at  the  Leaving 
Certificate  Examination^  attend  University 
Classes  in  the  language  chosen  during  at  least 
two  sessions,  one  of  which  must  be  spent  in  an 
Honours  Class,  and  must  obtain  a  satisfactory 
report  on  his  work  from  the  Professor  or 
Lecturer  as  in  (a).  He  must  also  submit  to 
such  further  test  (oral  or  other)  of  knowledge 
of  the  language  as  the  Department  may 
impose,  and  must — either  before  or  after 
attending  the  University  Classes  specified 
above — spend  a  year  of  study,  under  con- 
ditions approved  by  the  Department,  in  some 
country  in  which  the  language  in  question  is 
spoken.f  Such  year  of  study  may  form  part 
of  a  curriculum  approved  for  Students  in  Full 
Training  (Article  18).  If  the  applicant  does 
not  hold  the  ordinary  degree  of  an  approved 
University,  he  must  produce  evidence  of  having 
undergone  such  course  of  University  culture  as, 
taken  along  with  his  year  of  study  abroad,  the 
Provincial  Committee  may,  with  the  sanction  of 
the  Department,  approve  as  equivalent  to  an 
ordinary  degree. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  Latin  and  Greek,  he  must  hold  lAtin  and  Greek. 

the  degree  of  an  approved  University  (see 
Article  15)  with  Honours  in  Classics. 

(d)  In  the  case  of  Mathematics,  he  must  hold  Mathematics. 

a  similar  degree  with  Honours  in  Mathe- 
matics and  Natural  Philosophy,  or  a  degiee 
in  Pure  or  Applied  Science,  the  standard  for 

*  Where  no  Ordinary  Univeraity  Ck>urse  of  Geocraphy  is  available, 
the  Provincial  Committee  shall  establish  or  shall  recognise  an 
Ordinary  Course  of  Geography  outside  the  University,  and  where  no 
Higher  or  Honours  University  Course  of  Geography  is  available,  the 
Provincial  Committee  may,  if  they  see  fit,  establish  or  recognise  a 
EKgher  Course  of  Geography  outride  the  University. 

f  Until  further  notice  the  requirement  as  to  residence  abroad  will 
not  be  strictly  enforced.  A  satisfactory  appearance  at  the  Oral 
Examination  referred  to  in  Paragraph  S  of  the  Memorandum  of  10th 
September,  1907  {sse  Appendix  No.  IV.),  will  be  accepted  in  lieu  thereof. 
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which  in  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philo- 
sophy shall  have  been  accepted  Ly  the  Depart- 
ment as  sufficient,  and  he  must  also  have 
undergone  an  adequate  discipline  in  the 
methods  of  Experimental  Science,  testified  to 
by  a  pass  in  Science  at  the  Leaving  Certificate 
Examination,  or  by  other  evidence  satisfactory 
to  the  Department. 

(e)  In  the  case  of  Science,  he  must  hold  a  similar 
degree  in  Pure  Science  (Physical  or  Natural) 
and  must  also  have   undergone  an  adequate 
discipline   in  the   methods    of    Experimental 
Science,  testified  to  as  in  (rf). 

( /  To  meet  the  case  of  Schools  which  may  re- 
quire specially  qualified  Teachers  of  History 
or  of  Geography,  recognition  of  special  quali- 
fication will  be  granted  : — 

(i)  For  History,  if  the  applicant  holds  the 
degree  of  an  approved  University  with 
Honours  in  History;  or,  alternatively, 
if,  being  qualified  for  recognition  in 
English,  he  has  also  attended  an 
Honours  Course  of  History,  extending 
over  one  session,  and  can  produce  a 
satisfactory  report  on  his  work  as  in  (a). 

(ii)  For  Geography,  if  the  applicant,  being 
qualified  under  any  of  the  preced- 
ing sections  or  under  subsection  (i)  of 
this  section,  has  attended  a  Higher 
Course  of  Geography,  extending  over 
one  session  and  has  obtained  a  satis- 
factory report  on  his  work,  as  in  (a). 

44.  Applicants  for  recognition  in  terms  of  this 
Chapter,  if  they  be  not  already  holders  of  the  General 
Certificate,  must  have  undergone  an  approved  course  of 
professional  training,  theoretical  and  practical,  extend- 
ing over  such  period  as  the  Provincial  Committee  may 
propose  and  the  Department  may  sanction.  This 
course  must  include  adequate  instruction  and  practice 
in  the  methods  of  teaching  the  particular  subject, 
or  subjects,  for  which  recognition  is  asked.  In 
all  cases,  applicants  during  the  period  of  practical 
training  must  also  receive  instruction  as  to  the 
organisation  and  management  of  Intermediate  and 
Secondary  Schools  in  general,  and  they  will  be  expected 
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to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  actual  working 
of  schools  of  this  class  in  connection  with  the  Training 
Centre  to  which  they  are  attached. 

45.  The  holder  of  a  General  Certificate,  provided  he  Endorsement  on 
fulfils  the  requirements   set  forth  in  Article  43,  and  General 
provided  his  course  of  professional  training  has  included  Certificate. 
training  and  instruction  as  described  in  Article  44,  may 

receive  an  endorsement  of  qualification  to  teach  any  of 
the  higher  subjects  enumerated  above.  Such  endorse- 
ment may  be  obtained  either  on  completion  of  the  period 
of  Full  Training  (Chapter  III.),  or  at  any.  subsequent 
time  on  fulfilment  of  the  required  conditions. '•^ 

46.  Persons  other  than  holders  of  a  General  Certificate  Recognition  as 
may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Provincial  Committee,  omit  teaohera  of 
from  their  course  of  professional  training  (Article  44)  Jfc'''*'^^^^ 
practice  in  teaching  all  or  certain  of  the  Primary  sub-  intermediate  and 
jects,  but  no  Certificate  granted  in  these  circumstances  Secondary 
will  carry  with  it  a  qualification  as  teacher  of  Primary  Schools. 
Schools,  nor  will  the  holder  be  reckoned  as  a  Certificated 

Teacher  for  the  purposes  of  the  Elementary  School 
Teachei-s  (Superannuation)  Act. 


Chapter  VI. 

TEACHERS  OF  SPECIAL  SUBJECTS. 

47.  Persons  who  at  or  before  the  date  of  these  Q"*^*^tion  as 
Regulations  (7th  June,  1906)  were  actually  serving  as  gp^i^'^gubtect, 
recognised  teachers  of  certain  special  subjects  (cf.  Art. 
37  {b))y  will  rank  as  recognised  teachejrs  of  these 
subjects  in  terms  of  this  Ajpticle.  But,  except  with 
regard  to  such  persons,  the  Department  may  at  any 
time  require,  as  a  condition  of  recognition,  that  any  or 
every  such  teacher  shall  produce  evidence  of  having 
been  properly  trained,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
subject  he  is  to  teach.  Special  certificates  (or,  in 
the  case  of  Certificated  Teachers,  endorsements  upon 
their  Certificates)  of  qualification  as  teachers  of  these 

*  Where,  in  any  individual  case,  it  can  be  shown  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Provincial  Committee  that  a  person  otherwise  qualified  has 
been  debarred  through  special  causes  from  fulfilling  the  precise  require- 
ments specified  in  Article  43,  an  endorsement  or  some  corresponding 
form  of  recognition  may  be  granted  on  the  production  of  other 
evidence  of  corresponding  attainment^  together  with  evidence  of 
sufficient  skill  in  teaching  the  higher  subject  in  question,  provided 
mdi  evidenoe  is  approved  as  satisfactory  by  the  Department. 
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which  in  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philo- 
sophy shall  have  been  accepted  by  the  Depart- 
ment as  sufficient,  and  he  must  also  have 
undergone  an  adequate  discipline  in  the 
methods  of  Experimental  Science,  testified  to 
by  a  pass  in  Science  at  the  Leaving  Certificate 
Examination,  or  by  other  evidence  satisfactory 
to  the  Department, 
nee.  (^)  In  the  case  of  Science,  he  must  hold  a  similar 

degree  in  Pure  Science  (Physical  or  Natural) 
and  must  also   have   undergone  an  adequate 
discipline  in  the  methods    of    Experimental 
Science,  testified  to  as  in  (d). 
ory  and  ^f        'Pq  meet  the  case  of  Schools  which  may  re- 

^^^^  ^''  quire  specially  qualified  Teachers  of  History 

or  of  Geography,  recognition  of  special  quali- 
fication will  be  granted  : — 

(i)  For  History,  if  the  applicant  holds  the 
degree  of  an  approved  University  with 
Honours  in  History;  or,  alternatively, 
if,  being  qualified  for  recognition  in 
English,  he  has  also  attended  an 
Honours  Course  of  History,  extending 
over  one  session,  and  can  produce  a 
satisfactory  report  on  his  work  as  in  (a). 

(ii)  For  Geography,  if  the  applicant,  being 
qualified  imder  any  of  the  preced- 
ing sections  or  under  subsection  (i)  of 
this  section,  has  attended  a  Higher 
Course  of  Geography,  extending  over 
one  session  and  has  obtained  a  satis- 
factory report  on  his  work,  as  in  (a). 

ningin  44.  Applicants    for    recognition    in   terms    of    this 

ecte  ^''^^''''^     Chapter,  if  they  be  not  already  holders  of  the  General 

Certificate,  must  have  undergone  an  approved  course  of 
professional  training,  theoretical  and  practical,  extend- 
ing over  such  period  as  the  Provincial  Committee  may 
propose  and  the  Department  may  sanction.  This 
course  must  include  adequate  instruction  and  practice 
in  the  methods  of  teaching  the  particular  subject, 
or  subjects,  for  which  recognition  is  asked.  In 
all  cases,  applicants  during  the  period  of  practical 
ningin  training    must    also    recrive    instruction    as    to    the 

nisationand  organisation  and    management   of   Intermediate    and 
agemen  .       Secondary  Schools  in  general,  and  they  will  be  expected 
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to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  actual  working 
of  schools  of  this  class  in  connection  with  the  Training 
Centre  to  which  they  are  attached. 

45.  The  holder  of  a  General  Certificate,  provided  he  Endorsement  o 
fulfils  the   requirements  set  forth  in  Article  43,  and  General 
provided  his  course  of  professional  training  has  included  Certificate. 
training  and  instruction  as  described  in  Article  44,  may 

receive  an  endorsement  of  qualification  to  teach  any  of 
the  higher  subjects  enumerated  above.  Such  endorse- 
ment may  be  obtained  either  on  completion  of  the  period 
of  Full  Training  (Chapter  III.),  or  at  any.  subsequent 
time  on  fulfilment  of  the  required  conditions.'^ 

46.  Persons  other  than  holders  of  a  General  Certificate  Recognition  as 
may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Provincial  Committee,  omit  teaches  of 
from  their  course  of  professional  training  (Article  44)  oJ§yYn*"  ^^^^ 
practice  in  teaching  all  or  certain  of  the  Primary  sub-  intermediate  a 
jects,  but  no  Certificate  granted  in  these  circumstances  Secondary 
will  carry  with  it  a  qualification  as  teacher  of  Primary  Schools. 
Schools,  nor  will  the  holder  be  reckoned  as  a  Certificated 

Teacher  for  the  purposes  of  the  Elementary  School 
Teachera  (Superannuation)  Act. 


Chapter  VI. 

TEACHERS  OF  SPECIAL  SUBJECTS. 
47.  Persons   who   at  or  before  the  date  of  these  Q^^^^ation  w 
Regulations  (7th  Juae,  1906)  were  actually  serving  as  gp^i^^aubject. 
recognised  teachers  of  certain  special  subjects  (cf.  Art. 
37    (J)),    will  rank  as  recognised  teachers   of   these 
subjects  in  terms  of  this  Article.     But,  except  with 
regard  to  such  persons,   the   Department  may  at  any 
time  require,  as  a  condition  of  recognition,  that  any  or 
every  such  teacher  shall  produce  evidence  of  having 
been  properly  trained,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
subject  he  is    to    teach.     Special   certificates   (or,   in 
the  case  of  Certificated  Teachers,  endorsements  upon 
their  Certificates)  of  qualification  as  teachers  of  these 

*  Where,  in  any  individual  case,  it  can  be  shown  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Provincial  Committee  that  a  person  otherwise  qualified  has 
been  debarred  through  special  causes  from  fulfilling  the  precise  require- 
ments specified  in  Article  43,  an  endorsement  or  some  corresponding 
form  of  recognition  may  be  granted  on  the  production  of  other 
evidence  of  corresponding  attainment,  together  with  evidence  of 
sufficient  skill  in  teaching  the  higher  subject  in  question,  provided 
•iieh  dTidenee  ii  approved  m  satisfactory  by  th^  I>epartment. 
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subjects  will  be  granted  by  the  Department  to  the 
holders  of  Diplomas  recognised  by  the  Department  for 
the  purpose*,  provided  that  the  holder  of  the  Diploma 
has  in  each  case  reached  a  certain  standard  of  general 
education,  satisfactory  to  the  Depaitment,  before  enter- 
ing upon  his  Diploma  course,  has  successfully  com- 
pleted such  part  of  the  general  course  of  professional 
training  for  teachers  (Articles  19  and  22)  as  may  be 
prescribed,  and  has  served  the  period  of  probation 
required  by  Article  53. 

48.  Such.  Special  Certificates  will  not  confer  recogni- 
tion as .  a  Certificated  Teacher  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Elementary  School  Teachers  (Superannuation) 
Act,  nor  will  they  be  accepted  as  a  qualification  for 
employment  on  the  general  staflF  of  any  school  of  any 
CTade.  But  they  may  be  held  along  with  the 
General  Certificate  (Article  33),  and  a  holder  may  at 
any  time  xjualify  for  the  award  of  a  General  Certificate 
on  completing  the  prescribed  conditions. 


ificated 
lers  on 
ation.    \ 


Chapter  VII. 

FINAL   CERTIFICATION. 

49.  Teaxiers  who  hold  the  General  Certificate  shall  be 
regarded  as  being  on  probation  for  not  less  than  two 
complete  years  of  actual  service  in  schools.    The  principal 

*  The  Diplomas  which  will  be  made  the  basis  of  a  special  qualifica- 
tion are  as.  follows : — 

(a)  The  ^iploina  of  a  Central  School  of  Art — ^for  a  special  qualifica- 
tion to  teach  Drawing : 

(b)  The  Diploma  of  a  Central  Technical  College  or  Institute — for  a 
special  qualification  to  teach  any  branch  of  applied  Science  or  Technical 
Industry  to  which  the  Diploma  is  relative : 

(c)  The  f)iploma  of  a  College  of  Agriculture — ^for  a  special  qualifica- 
tion to  teach  Agriculture  or  Horticulture  : 

{d)  The  Diploma  of  a  Commercial  College — for  a  special  qualification 
to  teach  any.Uommercial  subject  to  which  the  Diploma  is  relative : 

(e)  The  Diploma  of  a  School  of  Domestic  Economy — for  a  special 
qualification  to  teach  any  branch  of  Domestic  Economy  to  which  the 
Diploma  is  relative  : 

If)  The  Diploma  of  a  Physical  Training  College — for  a  special 
qualincation  to  conduct  Physical  Exercises  and  School  Oymnastics  : 

(g)  Sufficient  attendance  at  a  recognised  course  of  instruction  and 
satisfactory  proof  of  craftsmanship — lor  a  special  qualification  to  give 
instruction  in  woodwork,  iron  work,  or  other  recognised  manual 
occupation  for  schools. 

(h)  The. Diploma  of  an  University  or  of  a  recognised  Central 
Institution — ^f  or  a  special  qualification  to  teach  Music 
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teacher  of  each  school  in  which  a  teacher  on  probation  is 

engaged  (if  the  probationer  be  not  himself  the  only  or  the 

principal  teacher)  shall  forward  to  H.M.  Inspector  of 

the  district,  at  the  completion  of  each  year    of  the 

probationer's  service  (or  on  his  leaving  the  school  if  the 

service  has  not  been  continued  for  a  year),  a  report  upon 

the  manner  in  which  he  has  discharged  his  duties  and 

upon  his  fitness  for  continued  recognition. 

50.  The  Inspector,  upon  consideration  of  such  reports  iggue  of 
(if  any),  and  after  such  investigations  as  he  may  deem  it  permanent 
necessary  to  make,  may  recommend  the  issue  of  a  per-  Certificate. 
manent  {'  Parchment')  Certificate  upon  the  completion  of 
the  probationary  period  of  two  years.     He  may  also 
recommend  the  extension  of  the  probationary  period 
for  another  year,  or  the  withdrawal  of  recognition ;  but 
in  the  latter  case  his  recommendation  shall  not  be  acted 
upon  till  it  has  been  confirmed  by  a  Chief  Inspector 
after  special  enquiry, 

61.  Women  may  receive  upon  their  Certificates  an  Endorsement  fc 
endorsement  of  special  qualification  to  act  as  Infant  Mis-  Infant  Mistress 
tresses,  provided  they  serve  for  two  complete  years  (not 
necessarily  during  the  probationary  period)  in  a  recog- 
nized Infant  Department,  and  obtain  from  the  Inspector 
of  the  district  a  recommendation  based  upon  reports  of 
the  principal  teacher  of  that  Infant  Department,  in  the 
manner  specified  in  Articles  49  and  50. 

52.  Pei'sons  who  desire  to  obtain  recognition  of  special  Probation  for 
qualification  to  teach  Higher  Subjects  in  Intermediate  Higher  Subject 
and  Secondary  Schools  (Article  42)    must  obtain    a 
satisfactory  report  as  in  Article  49  after  teaching  for  one 

year  in  such  a  school  the  subject  for  which  recognition 
is  desired  In  the  case  of  holders  of  the  General 
Certificate,  this  condition  may  be  satisfied  by  service 
in  an  Intermediate  or  Secondary  School  during  the 
period  of  probation.  In  the  case  of  the  receipt  of  an 
unsatisfactory  report,  it  shall  be  within  the  power  of  the 
Department  to  require  a  second  year  of  probation. 
Should  the  second  report  be  still  unfavourable,  it  shall 
be  within  the  power  of  the  Department  to  refuse 
recognition,  if  the  unfavourable  report  be  confirmed  after 
enquiry  by  the  Chief  Inspector  or  other  person  appointed 
to  that  end  by  the  Department. 

53.  Persons  who  desire  to  obtain  recognition  under  Probation  for 
Articles  47  and  48  must  serve  one  year  as  probationary  Special  Subject 
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teachers  of  the  subject  for  which  they  desire  recognition, 
and  must  obtain  satisfactory  reports  as  in  Articles  49 
and  52,  in  so  far  as  these  Articles  apply. 

54.  The  *  Parchment '  Certificate  granted  to  holders  of 
the  General  Certificate  (Article  33)  on  the  completion  of 
the  required  period  of  probation  will  be  regarded  as  a 
permanent  Certificate.  It  will  not  be.  withdrawn  or 
suspended,  except  on  grounds  of  misconduct,  till  the 
holder  reaches  the  age  of  65.  It  then  lapses  in 
terms  of  Section  1  (2)  (a)  of  the  Elementary  School 
Teachers  (Superannuation)  Act,  1898,  unless  the  Cer- 
tificate is  extended  by  the  Department  for  a  further 
limited  period  on  the  ground  of  special  fitness. 
But  as  regards  Special  Certificates  (Article  47)  the  De- 
partment, upon  the  receipt  of  not  less  than  two  unfavour- 
able reports,  made  at  intervals  of  not  less  than  a  year, 
upon  the  teacher's  work  in  the  relative  subject,  may 
require  further  attendance  at  a  course  of  instruction 
or  training  as  a  condition  of  the  continuance  of  the 
Certificate- 
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Chapter  VIIL 
FURTHER  INSTRUCTION  OF  TEACHERS. 

lurses  for  ^^-  ^^  ^^^  ^®  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  Provincial  Committees  to 

ichers  in  actual  establish,   from   time   to  time  and  as    occasion    may 

require,  at  suitable  centres  within  their  districts,  courses 
for  the  further  instruction  of  teachers  in  actual  service. 
These  courses  may  be  either  in  subjects  of  general 
education  or  in  the  methods  of  teaching  particular 
subjects.  Certificates,  testifying  to  attendance  and  pro- 
gress, will  be  given  on  the  satisfactory  completion  of 
any  course.  An  endorsement  upon  the  general  Certifi- 
cate (Article  33)  may  be  granted  in  respect  of  work 
done  at  such  courses  when  it  appears  to  the  Department, 
upon  consideration  of  the  subject  and  of  the  dm*ation  of 
the  course  or  courses  attended,  that  such  an  endorsement 
is  warranted. 
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Chapter  IX. 

GRANTS. 

Junior  Students. 

56.  Junior  Students  shall  not  be  registered  for  grants  Grants  payable, 
under  any  other  Code  or  Minute  of  the  Department, 

but  a  grant  at  the  rate  of  £8  per  annum 
may  be  made  under  these  Regulations  in  respect  of 
each  accepted  Junior  Student,  up  to  a  number  not 
exceeding  that  for  which  the  centre  of  instruction 
has  been  sanctioned  by  the  Department. 

57.  Provision  of  bursaries  or  maintenance  allowances  Bursaries  or 
for  Junior  Students  shall  be  made  in  the  scheme  of  each  maintenance 
Secondary  Education  Committee  for  a  County  or  Burgh,  *  ^ 

and  in  the  case  of  Burgh  Committees*  provision  shall  be 
made  in  such  form  that  a  definite  sum  shall  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  school  board  for  the  provision  of  bursaries 
or  maintenance  allowances  to  Junior  Students  who  have 
been  pupils  at  schools  under  their  charge.  To  enable 
them  to  make  this  provision,  f  the  sum  allotted  to  County 
and  Burgh  Committees  for  Secondary  Education  under 
the  Department's  Minute  of  10th  June,  1897,  shall  be 
increased  by  a  contribution  from  the  General  Aid  Grant. 
The  proportion  of  the  increased  grant  accruing  to  each 
Committee  shall  be  payable  on  the  condition  that  the 
Committee's  scheme  as  a  whole  makes  provision 
satisfactory  to  the  Department,  not  merely  for  the 
payment  of  allowances  to  accepted  Junior  Students, 
but  also  of  bursaries  or  allowances  to  facilitate  the 
attendance  at  Schools  recognised  by  the  Department 
as  providing  satisfactory  intermediate  or  secondaiy 
education  of  pupils  from  each  parish  within  their  district 
who  have  not  yet  obtained  the  Intermediate  Certificate, 
r^ard  being  had  to  the  population  of  the  parish,  the 
number  of  separate  schools  therein,  and  the  number  and 
character  of  available  bursaries  other  than  those  granted 
by  the  Committee.  $ 

*  Including  the  Secondary  Education  Committee  for  the  Parish 
of  Gk>yan. 

t  See  second  footnote  t  to  Artjicle  3. 

X  In  the  case  of  parishes  where  the  home  language  of  the 
children  is  Gaelic,  the  County  Committee,  in  its  nomination  of  Junior 
Students,  as  well  as  in  the  provision  it  may  make  for  assisting  the 
education  of  pupils  who  have  not  yet  obtained  the  Intermediate  Ccrti- 
lieate  shall  give  special  consideration  to  the  claims  of  those  applicants 
who  have  a  good  colloquial  knowledge  of  Oaelic. 
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Students  in  Full  Training. 

58.  In  an  account  kept  for  the  purpose  by 
the  Department  there  shall  be  reckoned  to  the  credit 
of  any  Provincial  Committee  or  of  the  Managers  of 
any  Training  College  in  respect  of  every  Student, 
who,  having  been  trained  during  two  years,  completes 
the  prescribed  period  of  probation  and  becomes 
qualified  to  receive  a  Certificate  in  terms  of  Article  60  of 
these  Regulations  or  Article  51  of  the  Code  of  1906,  the 
sum  of  £100  (men)  and  £70  (women).  A  further  sum 
of  £50  (men)  and  £35  (women)  shall  be  reckoned  to  the 
credit  of  the  Committee  or  College  in  respect  of  eveiy 
Student  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  the  aforesaid 
Articles  who  has  completed  a  third  year  of  training 
or  who,  being  a  certificated  teacher  or  a  graduate 
(Article  15  (rf)  and  {e) ),  or  one  of  the  persons  referred 
to  in  Article  73  (c),  has  been  admitted  to  and  has 
completed  one  year  of  training. 

Any  sum  standing  to  the  credit  of  a  Training  College 
in  terms  of  Articles  86  and  87  of  the  Code  of  1906  shall, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Article,  be  credited  to  that 
College,  or  to  any  Provincial  Committee  to  which  it  may 
have  been  transferred,  and  in  like  manner  each  Pro- 
vincial Committee  shall  be  credited  with  a  sum  in  respect 
of  the  teachers  trained  by  any  Local  Committee  for  the 
training  of  King's  Students  which  it  has  replaced,  calcu- 
lated in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Article 
and  diminished  by  the  total  amount  of  grants  paid  to 
such  Local  Committee  (omitting  the  grants  for  the  last 
five  years). 

59.  The  difference  between  the  total  amount  of  the 
sums  reckoned  to  the  credit  of  any  body  of  Training 
Authorities  in  respect  of  Certificates  issued  on  or  before 
the  31st  July  in  any  year,  and  the  total  amount  of  the 
grants  paid  to  such  Tiraining  Authorities,  in  respect  of 
the  Students  under  their  charge,  up  to  that  date 
(omitting,  for  the  present  year,  the  grants  for  the  last 
five  years),  constitutes  the  limit  of  the  amount  of  grant 
under  Article  60  which  may  be  paid  to  that  body  of 
Training  Authorities  in  the  succeeding  year.  The  sums 
specified  in  Article  58  are  taken  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  this  limit  of  grant,  and  do  not  represent 
in  any  sense  isums  due  to  Training  Authorities. 
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But,  if  the  grant  as  calculated  in  terms  of  Article  60 
exceeds  the  sum  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  Training 
Authorities  and  if  the  number  of  Students  in  training  is 
greater  than  the  corresponding  number  six  years  previ- 
ously, then  the  excess  of  the  grant  over  the  limit  laid  down 
in  this  Article  may  be  allovred  to  an  extent  not  exceed- 
ing the  maximum  sum  payable  in  terms  of  Article  60 
in  respect  of  such  increased  number  of  Students. 

60.  Subject  to  the  limitation  stated  in  Article  59,  there  Grants  to  bo  pa 
shall  be  paid  to  Training  Authorities  in  respect  of  every 

Student  under  their  charge  who,  whether  in  receipt  of  a 
bursary  or  maintenance  allowance  or  not,  has  signed  a 
declaration  signifying  that  he  intends  bona  fide  to  adopt 
and  follow  the  profession  of  teacher  in  schools  which  are 
eligible  for  annual  grants  under  the  Day  School  Code  or 
in  such  other  schools  providing  mainly  a  primary  educa- 
tion as  may  be  recognised  by  the  Department  for  the 
j)urpose,  and  who  has  been  in  continuous  training 
throughout  the  year,*  the  sum  of  £35  (men)  and  £30 
(women). 

This  sum  may  be  increased  by  £15  (men)  and 
£5  (women)  in  respect  of  any  Student  resident  in  a 
residential  College  or  in  an  approved  Hostel. 

It  may  be  further  increased  by  the  sum  of  £3 
Tpev  Student  in  respect  of  adequate  provision  for  the 
instruction  of  the  Students  in  Science. 

Except  as  provided  for  in  Article  63  in  the  case  of 
the  Provincial  Committees,  the  sum  of  the  foregoing 
grants  to  any  Training  Authority  may  be  reduced  by  its 
excess  over  the  net  approved  expenditure  of  the  said 
Training  Authority  in  the  year  in  respect  of  which  the 
grants  are  made, 

61.  Training  Authorities  shall  submit,  at  the  beginning  Estimate  of 
of  the  Training  session,  an  estimate  of  their  expenditure  expenditure  to 
for  the  ensuing  year  in  such  form  as  the  Department  8"^°"*<^- 
may  prescribe,  and  also  a  list  of  the  Students  enrolled  for 

training  throughout  the  year,  and,  on  these  being  ap- 
proved, instalments  of  the  grants  specified  in  Article  60  Instalments  of 
may  be  paid  to  Training  Authorities  at  such  times  and  in  ^^^^* 
such  manner  as  may  be  determined.     The  balance  of  the 
grant  will  be  adjusted  as  soon  as  the  accounts  for  the  Adjustment  of 
year  ending  31st  July  have  been  closed  and  audited,  ^*^*°^®s- 
and  a  certified  Abstract  thereof  has  been  submitted  to 
and  approved  by  the  Department. 

*  In  the  case  of  Students  enrolled  in  or  before  1905  who  leave  at 
the  end  of  their  third  Winter  Session  a  reduced  grant  may  be  paid. 
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Form  of  Accounts.     62.  The  Abstract  of  Accounts  referred  to  in  Article 

61  shall  be  prepared  in  such  form  as  the  Department 
may  prescribe,  and  shall  distinguish  between  expenditure 
incurred  for  the  instruction  and  training  of  the  Students, 
and  expenditure  in  respect  of  bursaries  or  maintenance 
allowances  to  the  Students  on  account  of  residence  in 
Hostels  or  otherwise.  It  shall  also  show  the  income 
from  fees  paid  by  the  Students. 

Disposal  of  63.  Any    surplus   shown  by    the  accounts    of  the 

surplus.  Provincial  Committees  shall  be  held  by  the  Committees  to 

be  applied  by  them  towards  the  improvement  of  the  means 

of  training  within  their  district,    in  accordance  with 

Deficit  to  be  mot  proposals  approved  by  the  Department,  and  any  deficit 

from  General  Aid  jjj  ^^j^^  accounts  of  the  said  Committees  arising  from 

^*" '  expenditure  approved  by  the    Department    shall    be 

made  good  by  a  contribution   from  the   General  Aid 

Grant. 

Payments  to  64.  Payments  to  managers  of  schools  in  respect  of 

School  Managers,  facilities  afforded  by  them  for  the  training  of  the  Students 

and  their  practice  in  teaching  may  be  included  in  the 
accounts  of  a  Provincial  Committee  to  an  amount  not 
exceeding   £2  per  Student. 

Students  abroad—  65.  Allowances  to  Students  residing  abroad  and 
A^llowances  and  payments  of  fees  on  their  account  may  be  included  in 
®®®'  the    accounts  of    the   Provincial    Committees    to    an 

amount  approved  by  the  Department  in  the  case  of 

each  individual  Student. 

Further  Instriuction  of  Tecbchers, 

Grants  for  courses  66.  Separate  accounts  shall  be  kept  by  the  Provincial 
for  teachers  in  Committees  of  the  expenditure  incurred  by  them,  with 
actual  service.       ^^xq  sanction  of  the   Department,  in  maintaining,    at 

convenient  centres  within  their  provinces,  classes  for 
the  further  instruction  of  teachers  in  actual  service  in 
schools,  or  in  assisting  individual  teachers  to  pursue 
their  studies  abroad.  The  expenditure  so  incurred  shall 
be  met,  as  regards  three-fourths,  by  a  special  grant  for 
that  purpose,  and  as  regards  the  remainder  from  the 
general  funds  of  the  Committee. 
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Chapter   X, 
TEMPORARY    PROVISIONS. 

67.  In  the  year  1908,  and  until  further  notice,  pupil  Pupil  Teachers, 
teachers  may  be  engaged  to  serve  under  the  terms  and 
conditions  stated  in  the  following  Articles. 

68.  Pupil  Teachers  admitted  from  1st  July,  1907,  or  As  part  of  school 
prior  to  that  date,  may  continue  to  serve  in  terms  of  8^*^- 

their  engagement,  and  to  be  reckoned  as  part  of  the 
School  Staff,  for  the  purposes  of  Article  32  of  the  Code, 
until  the  completion  of  their  engagement. 

69  (a).  Managers  proposing  to  engage  pupil  teachers  Managers  must 
must  satisfy  the  Department,  in  the  first  place,  that  provide  adequate 
they  are  in  a  position  to  provide  in  the  school  in  which  p ^^i^T^hers 
the  pupil  teacher  is  engaged,  or  by  agreement  with  the    ^^ 
Managers  of  another  school,  instruction   of  the  kind 
specified  in  the  following  paragraph  up  to  the  standard 
of  the  Intermediate  Certificate. 

(b).  Managers  must  submit  for  the  approval  of  Scope  of  their 
the  Department  a  curriculum  of  suitable  instruction  in  curriculum. 
the  following    subjects: — English,   History  and  Geo- 
graphy,    Mathematics     (including     Arithmetic),    one 
language    other    than    English,    Elementary    Science, 
Drawing,  Music  and  (in  the  case  of  girls)  Needlework. ^'^' 

(c).  The  Managers  must  enter  into  an  Agreement  Hours  of 
in  the  terms  of  the  Memorandum  printed  in  Appendix  employment. 
No.  V  to  these  Hegulations,  and  in  accordance  with 
that  Agreement  the  Pupil  Teacher  shall  not  be  employed 
in  the  work  of  instructing  any  of  the  classes  of  the 
school  for  an  average  of  more  than  12J  hours  a  week. 

(d).  Candidates  for  engagement  must  not  be  less  Age  and 
than  14  years  of  age,  and  must  have  satisfied  the  q^alificjitions. 
Inspector  as  to  their  proficiency  in  the  subjects  of  the 
elementary  school  curriculum,  in  terms  of  Article  29  I. 
of  the  Code.  The  engagement  of  the  pupil  teacher  shall 
be  for  a  term  of  four  years,  but  the  duration  of  the 
engagement  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Articles 
69  {0  and  (A). 

(e).  Pupil  Teachers  must,   with  a  view  to  the  Presentation  for 
award  of  the  Intermediate  Certificate,  be  presented  iu  Intermediate 
their  second  year  at  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examina-  Certificate. 
tion  in  all  the  subjects  of  their  approved  curriculum ; 

*  The  omission  of  any  of  the  specified  subjects  will  not  be 
approved,  except  under  circumstances  of  an  exceptional  kind,  and 
where  good  cause  can  be  shown. 
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and  must  also  be  presented  to  H.M.  Inspector  for  oral 
examination  in  such  subjects  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary. 

(/).  Pupil  Teachers  who  fail  to  obtain  the  Inter- 
mediate Certificate  in  their  second  year  may,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Department,  continue  to  serve  in  terms 
of  their  engagement,  and  be  presented  at  the  Leaving 
Certificate  Examination  in  their  third  year. 

(ff).  Pupil  Teachers  who  obtain  the  Intermediate 
Certificate  in  their  second  or  third  year  will  be  eligible 
for  nomination  as  Junior  Students  in  terms  of  Article  3, 
and  may  have  their  engagement  cancelled.* 

(fi).  Pupil  Teachers  who  fail  to  obtain  the  Inter- 
mediate Certificate  at  the  end  of  their  third  year,  unless 
from  illness  or  other  sufficient  cause,  attested  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Department,  will  no  longer  be 
recognised  by  the  Department. 

(i).  Pupil  Teachers  who  have  obtained  the  Inter- 
mediate Certificate  may,  if  they  have  not  been 
nominated  as  Junior  Students,  or  do  not  accept  such 
nomination,  continue  to  serve  as  Pupil  Teachers  for  the 
rest  of  their  engagement,  receiving  instruction  according 
to  an  approved  curriculum,  to  the  satisfaction  of  H.M. 
Inspector.  At  the  end  of  their  engagement  they  are 
perfectly  free  in  the  choice  of  employment.  The  eligibility 
for  admission  as  Senior  Students  of  Pupil  Teachers  ad- 
mitted after  1906  will,  unless  they  have  been  admitted 
as  Junior  Students  in  terms  of  sub-section  (g)  of  this 
Article,  be  subject  to  the  conditions  of  Article  15  (J), 
but  Pupil  Teachers  admitted  in  or  before  1906  who 
complete  their  engagement  to  the  satisfaction  of  H.M. 
Inspector  will  be  eligible  for  admission  as  Senior 
Students. 

[Note. — Pupil  Teachers  who  completed  the 
third  or  fourth  year  of  their  engagement  in  1906 
should  (if  they  have  not  already  passed  the  King's 
Scholarship  Examination  or  qualified  for  exemption 
therefrom)  take  the  King's  Scholarship  Examination 

*  On  the  recommendation  of  the  Inspector,  the  same  privilege  may 
be  accorded  to  Pupil  Teachers  who,  at  the  end  of  their  third  year,  not 
being  eligible  for  Intermediate  Certificates  owing  to  the  restricted 
character  of  their  curriculum  (see  footnote  on  preceding  page),  or  for 
other  good  reason,  have  nevertheless  satisfied  the  Inspector  that  they 
are  capable  of  entering  with  profit  on  the  work  of  a  Junior  Student 
Course. 
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in  December,  1908 ;  or  qualify  for  exemption  there- 
from in  terms  of  Article  70  Id)  6  of  the  Code  of 
1906. 

The  Department  will,  in  special  circumstances, 
be  prepared  to  consider  any  application  which  may 
be  made  by  school  managers  for  individual  Pupil 
Teachers  who  completed  the  first  or  second  year  of  • 
their  engagement  in  1906,  to  complete  their 
^J^&^ement  in  terms  of  the  preceding  paragraph. 

The  King^s  Scholarship  Examination  will  be 
discontinued  alter  the  examination  held  in  Decem- 
ber, 1908], 

70  (a).  Grants  in  respect  of  Pupil  Teachers  may  be  Grants  for 

made  as  follows  : —  Pupil  Teachers. 

(1).  In  respect  of  Pupil  Teachers  admitted  as  from  1st 
July,  1907,  and  subsequently,  at  the  rate  of 
£2  10s.  for  each  completed  year  of  service. 

(2).  In  respect  of  PupU  Teachers  admitted  from 
or  before  1st  July,  1906,  at  the  rates 
specified  in  Article  19  E  of  the  Code  of  1906, 
provided  that,  for  the  purpose  of  grant,  the 
satisfactory  completion  of  the  engagement  in 
terms  of  Article  69  (i)  shall  be  held  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  the  passing  of  the  King's  Scholarship 
Examination  in  the  first  class. 

(b).  Attendances  of    Pupil  Teachers  at  Higher  Registration 
Grade   Schools  may  be  registered  along  with  those  of  attendances 
of  other  pupils  for  such  time  as  they  attend,    and  [j^^^*  ™*^'" 
reckoned  for  the  purpose  of  claiming  grants  under 
Article  21  or  Chapter  IX.  of  the  Code. 

71.  The    following    regulations    will  apply    to    the  Assistant 
recognition  of  Assistant  Teachers  (Article  79  of  the  1'e»chers  (Article 
Code  of  1906)  and  of  Provisionally  Certificated  Teachers  Ifi^^^^^"" 

(Article  60  of  the  Code  of  1906)  :—  Provisionally 

(a)  Persons  who  obtained  recognition  as  Assist-  Certificated 

ant  Teachers  and  were  actually  serving  as  such  T^i*®f^  Cod^*^^^ 
in   State-aided  Schools  in  Scotland    before    31st  ^j£  i^qq^ 
December,  1895,  may  continue  to  be  so  recognised. 

(b)  Persons  who  have  obtained  (or  obtain) 
recognition  as  Assistant  Teachers  or  as  Provisionally 
Certificated  Teachers  after  the  31st  December,  1895, 
may  continue  to  be  so  recognised  imtil  31st 
December,  1914. 

ia5i».  ^ 
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(c)  After  81  st  July,  1908,  no  persons  (beyond 
those  already  recognised)  will  receive  recognition  as 
Assistant  Teachers  or  as  Provisionally  Certificated 
Teachers  except  Pupil  Teachers  admitted  in  or  be- 
fore 1906,  who  satisfactorily  complete  their  engage- 
ment subsequently  to  that  date,  and  those  who  are 
successful  at  the  King's  Scholarship  Examination 
in  1908.  Persons  who,  prior  to  31st  July,  1908, 
had  completed  the  qualifications  laid  down  in 
Article  79  of  the  Code  of  1906,  but  had  not  entered 
upon  service,  may,  however,  be  recognised  as 
Assistant  Teachers  if  proposed  by  responsible 
Managers  prior  to  31st  July,  1910. 

{d)  After  31st  December,  1914,  no  Uncertifi- 
cated Teacher  will  be  recognised  as  part  of  the  staff 
of  any  School  for  the  purposes  of  Article  32  of  the 
Code  with  the  exception  of  : — 

(1)  Any  persons  who  were  recognised  as 
Assistant  Teachers  (Article  79  of  the  Code  of 
1906)  and  were  actually  serving  as  such  in  State- 
aided  Schools  in  Scotland  in  or  before  the  year 
1895,  and, 

(2)  Junior  Students  provisionally  recog- 
nised as  Assistant  Teachers  under  Article  75 
of  these  Regulations. 

72.  The  following  Regulations  apply  to  the  Certificate 
Certificate  Ex-      Examination*  for  Acting  Teachers  : — 
amination  for  ^^^  Candidates  are  no  longer  required  to  pass 

^  ^^  two  examinations.     One  set  of  papers  only  will  be 

set,  the  general  standard  of  which  will  be  that  of 
second  year's  papers  in  former  years. 

(b)  The  examination  will  be  open  to  candidates 
who  are  upwards  of  twenty  years  of  age  on  the  1  st 
October  following  the  date  of  the  examination,  and 
have  eithef' — 

(1)  Been  employed  for  not  less  than  one 
year  as  Provisionally  Certificated  Teachers 
(Article  60  of  the  Code  of  1906),  or— 

(2)  Served  as  Assistant  Teachers  (Article 
79  of  the  Code  of  1906)  for  at  least  twelve 
months  in  day  schools  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment, under  Certificated  Teachers,  and  obtained 
a  favourable  report  from  an  Inspector  on  their 
skill  in  teaching. 

*  Due  notice  will  be  given  of  the  diBcontinuanoe  of  this  Ezamination. 
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(c)  The  special  conditions  contained  in  Articles 
47  11.  (c)  and  48  (a)  and  {b)  of  the  Code  of  1906 
shall  apply  to  those  candidates  only  who  graduated 
in  or  before  the  year  1906. 

(d)  No  candidates  will  "be  recognised  as  Cer- 
tificated Teachers  until  the  Department  is  satisfied 
in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  School  Teachers 
Superannuation  Rules  (Scotland)  of  their  age  and 
physical  capacity. 

(e)  Successful  candidates  will  be  recognised  as 
Certificated  Teachers  from  the  first  day  of  the  month 
succeeding  the  date  of  the  examination,  and,  upon 
the  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  as  to  probation  laid 
down  in  Articles  49  and  50  of  these  Regulations, 
will  be  awarded  certificates,  which  will  be  of  one 
class  only  and  will  be  held  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  Article  54  of  these  Regulations. 

(/)  Candidates  who  fail  to  obtain  the  certificate 
may,  nevertheless,  if  their  performance  at  the 
examination  warrants  such  a  course,  be  recognised 
by  the  Department  as  having  obtained  the  equiva- 
lent, for  the  purposes  of  Article  73  (c)  of  these 
Regulations,  of  a  pass  in  first  year's  papers. 

(g)  The  examination  in  1908  will  be  held  at 
such  centres  as  may  be  necessary,  on  Tuesday,  7th 
cfnly,  and  following  days.  The  Regulations  and 
Syllabus  may  be  had  by  candidates,  or  School 
Managers,  on  application  to  the  Department. 

(h)  The  names  of  all  candidates  must  be 
notified  to  the  Department  by  the  Managers  of  the 
schools  in  which  they  are  serving  (or  in  which 
they  last  served)  before  the  1st  of  May. 

Note. — This  rule  (A)  will  be  strictly  enforced. 

73-  Subject  in  every  case  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  con-  Admiswon  of 
dition  laid  down  in  Article  16  of  these  Regulations,  the  Aasistant 
following  rules  will  apply  to  the  admission,  as  Students  in  Teachers  and 
Full  Training,  of  certain  persons  who  might  not  other-  ?^^f^  tS'''^ 
wise  be  eligible  in  terms  of  Article  15.  ^  ^' 

(a)  (Lapsed.)^ 

*  Candidates  who  qualify  on  or  before  Ist  July,  1908,  in  terms  of 
AiUde  73  (u)  of  these  Begulations  for  1907  may  be  admitted  to 
training  in  Uotobefi  1908. 

106ia  o  8 
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(b)  In  any  year  up  to  and  ineludifig  1914  there 
may  be  admitted  as  Students  in  Full  'K^aining  : — 

1.  Pupil  Teachers  who  have  passed  the 
King's  Scholarship  Examination  (Ist,  2nd  or 
3rd  Class),- or  who  have  obtained  exemption 
therefrom  in  terms  of  Article  70  {d)  6  of  the 
Code  of  1906. 

2.  Persons  other  than  Pupil  Teachers  who 
have  passed  the  King's  Scholarship  Examina- 
tion in  the  Ist  or  2nd  Class  at  the  Examination 
held  in  1906  or  any  previous  year. 

3.  Pupil  Teachers  admitted  in  or  before 
1906  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  their 
engagements  in  terms  of  Article  69  (i)  of  these 
Kegulations. 

4.  Persons  who  have  served  in  State-aided 
Schools  in  Scotland  for  not  less  than  twelve 
months  as  Assistant  Teachers  (Article  79  of  the 
Code  of  1906)  or  as  Provisionally  Certificated 
Teachers  (Article  60  of  the  Code  of  1906). 

(c)  In  the  case  of  any  candidate  for  admission 
as  a  otudent  in  Full  Training  who  has  in  or  before 
1906  passed  in  first  year's  papers  at  the  Certificate 
Examination  for  Acting  Teachers,  or  who  has  since 
that  date  been  recognised  in  terms  of  Article  72  (/) 
of  these  Regulations,  the  normal  period  of  training 
may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Training  Authorities, 
be  shortened  by  not  more  than  one  year. 

Statufl  of  persons  74.  Persons  who  subject  to  probation  have  qualified 
who  have  passed  at  the  Certificate  Examination  for  Acting  Teachers 
gj^^^*^      for  the  award   of   a   Certificate  will  be   regarded  as 

Certificated  Teachers  for  the  purpose  of  the  Code  and 
may  obtain  an  endorsement  as  Trained  Certificated 
Teachers  by  undergoing  a  course  of  Training  for 
one  year  (Article  17).  They  are  also  eligible  for  the 
endorsements  on  their  Certificates  specified  in  Articles 
45  and  51  of  these  Regulations  on  fulfilment  of  the 
prescribed  conditions. 

Junior  Students  75.  Until  such  date  as  the  Department  may  determine, 
3f/  iSSS""'  ^"^^^  Students  who  have  successfully  completed  theu- 
as  ABsistJmt  course  (Article  9),  and  who  can  produce  testimony  of 
Teachers.  exceptional  aptitude  for  teaching,  may  apply  to  be 
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provisionally  recognised  for  service  as  Uncertificated 
Assistant  Teachers.  But  provisional  recognition  granted 
on  such  application  shall  in  no  case  be  continued  for 
more  than  two  years. 

For  purposes  of  school  staff  (Article  32  (c)  2  of  the 
Code)  such  Uncertificated  Assistant  Teachers  will  be 
recognised  for  45  scholars. 


(Signed)         CREWE, 

Lord  President  of  the  Coancil. 

JOHN  SINCLATE, 

Vice-President  of  the  Committee 

of  Council  on  Education  in  Scotland. 


J.-  STRUTHBRS, 

Seerekary. 

Scotch  Education  Department, 
10th  April,  1908. 
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APPENDIXES. 


I. — Showing   sbparately  (for  1908)  all  Articles  Modi  red 
AND  all  Nsw  Articles. 

n. — Circular  Letter  stating  conditions  under  which  Intermediate 
Certificates  are  issued. 

in. — Minute  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  in 
Scotland,  dated  30th  January,  1905,  providing  for  the 
Establishment  of  Committees  for  the  Training  of  Teachers. 

lY. — Memorandum  as  to  the  Examination  of  Candidates  for  recogni- 
tion as  qualified  teachers  of  Modem  Languages. 

V. — Form  of  Memorandum  of  Agreement  for  Pupil  Teachers 
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Showing  separately  (for  1908)  all  Aktiolbs 


Articles  in  the  Regulations  of  1907  which  are  modified  in  the  Regulations  of  1908. 


10.  (i.)  A  Junior  Student  may    * 


24.    *        ♦        *    well-defined  three  years^  curriculum 
(Article   18),  of  which  the  University    *        *        * 


29.     *        *        *    Committee,  in  terms  of    *        *      * 


37.    *        *        *    Drawing,  Woodwork^  Physical  Exer- 
cises, and.  in  the  case  of  girls,   *        *        * 


37.  (h.)    ♦        ♦        *    subjects     in     question     may 

^  ^P  ^r 
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modified  and  all  New  Articlbs. 


New,  or  modified,  Articles  in  the  Regulations  of  1908. 

10.  (b.)  In  any  year  of  his  course  a  Junior  Student 
may    ♦        ♦        » 


10.  {c.)  [New]. 

In  order  to  assist  the  examiners  appointed  hy  the  Depart- 
ment in  framing  their  pidgments,  aU  Junior  Students  shaU, 
at  the  conclusion  of  their  course  and  irrespective  of  any 
successes  previously  obtained  in  terms  of  (6),  be  presented 
as  above  at  the  Leaving  Certificaie  Examination  in  the 
Higher  Grade  of  aU  the  subjects  of  the  approved  curriculum, 
except  in  so  far  as  the  Department  may^  upon  good  cause 
shovm,  grant  exemption  in  respect  of  any  particular  subject. 


24.  ♦  *  ♦  well-defined  curriculum  (Article  18), 
the  normal  duration  of  which  shall  not  be  less  than  three 
years*  ol  which  the  University    *        *        * 


24.  Footnote"^  [New]. 

Students  whose  professional  training  is  arranged  on  the  basis  of  a  two 
years^  currieulumy  may  also  be  aUowed,  under  ciramhstances  approved  by 
the  Departmenty  to  attend  any  University  class  on  the  conditions  set  forth 
above. 


29.    *        *        *    Committee  or  Managers  in  terms 
of    ♦        ♦        ♦ 


37.    *        *        *    Drawing,  Physical  Exercises,  in  the 
case  of  boySf  Woodworlcy  and,  in  the  case  of  girls,  *        *      * 


37.  (b.)    *        *        *    subjects  in  question,  or  cognate 
siibjects,  may    %       *        ♦ 
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Articles  in  the  Regalationa  of  1907  which  are  modified  in  the  RegnlatioiiB  of  1906. 


39.    *        *        *    oliaif  e  of  the  relative  Supplemen- 
taiy  Course. 


42.  Persons  who  at  the  date  of  these  Regulations 
may  he  actually  *  *  *  of  the  Department  will 
(U  once  take  re^nk    ♦        ♦        ♦ 


42.  Footnote  ♦. 


43e.  jfootnote  '. 

*  *  *  in  Buch  positions,  provided  an  applicatton  to  thai 
effect  be  fortoarded  through  a  ProvincMl  Oommiitee,  accompanied  by  a 
recommendation  from  the  Committee  that  the  application  be  granted. 


A3.  (6.)   Footnote*. 

*        *       *    strictly  enforced.    Recognition  under  the  Memonokdam 
of  Ist  January^  1907  {see  Appendix  No.  IV.),    ♦        ♦        ♦ 


46.  Footnote  ♦, 

*        *       *    Provincial  Committee  that  a  holder  of  the  General 
Oertifieate  has  been    *        *        *    an  endorsement  may  be  granted 


47.  Persons  who  at  the  date  of  these  Kegulations  may  be 
actually  *  *  ♦  (of.  Article  37  (6) ),  will  at  once 
take  rank    *        *^    * 

Special  certificates  of  qualification        *        "^        *        ns 
may  be  prescribed. 


:>- 


47.  Footnote* 

(f)    *        *        *    to  teach  Houiewifery  or  anyoranch  thereof 
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Nafw,  or  modified,  Articles  in  the  Regulations  of  1908. 

38.  Footnote*  [New]. 

Holders  of  the  Oenerdl  Certificate  who  are  unMe  to  aalUfy  the  require- 
menu  of  the  SuperanmuUion  RuleSj  may^  nevertheUis,  he  recognieed  for 
purposes  of  School  Staff  as  equivalent  to  Certificated  Teachers  {see  last 
sentence  of  this  Article,  and  the  footnote  to  Article  32  (c)  (2)  of  the  Code). 


39.  *  *  *  charge  of  the  relative  subject  or 
subjects  in  oonnectum  with  Supplementary  Courses. 

42.  Persons  who  at  or  before  the  date  of  these  Regula- 
tions {lih  June,  1906)  u^e  actually  *  ♦  ♦of 
the  Department  will  rank     *        ♦        ♦ 


42.  Footnote* 

*  *  *  in  such  positions.  Thereafter  this  privilege  toiU  be 
limited  to  persons  qualified  for  recognition  as  Certificated  Teachers  or 
who  have  been  provisionally  recognised  by  the  Department  as  Assistant 
Teachers  in  Intermedial  or  Secondary  Schools,  before  the  said  date. 


43.  (6.)  Footnotef. 

*  *  *  strictly  enforced.  A  satisfactory  appearance  at  the 
Oral  Examination  referred  to  in  paragraph  8  of  the  Memorandum  of 
lOth  September,  1907  (see  Appendix  No.  IV.),    *        ♦        ♦ 


46.  Footnote*. 

*  *  *  Provincial  Committee  that  a  person  otherwise  qualified 
has  been  *  *  *  an  endorsement  or  some  corresponding  form 
of  recognition  may  be  granterl    ♦        ♦        ♦ 


47.  Persons  who  at  or  before  the  date  of  these  Regula- 
tions {1th  June,  1906)  were  actually  *  *  ♦  (d. 
Article  37  (6) )  will  rank  *  *  * 
Special  certificates  {or,  in  the  case  of  Certificated  Teachers, 
endorsements'^upon  their  certificates)  of  qualification 
*  *  *^  as  may  be  prescribed,  and  has  served 
the  period  of  probation  required  by  Article  63. 


47.   Footnote*. 

{8)    *        *        *    to  teach  any  branch  of  Domestic  Economy  to 
which  the  Diploma  is  relative: 
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Articles  in  the  Regalationa  of  1907  which  are  modified  in  the  RegnlationBof  1906. 


47.  Footnote.  * 

N,B. — Similar  conditions  as  regards  the  qualificaiion  of  Teachers  of 
MtLsic  in  schools  are  under  consideration. 


67.    *        •       «    buisarieB  or  maintenance  allowances 
to  Students  in  training  at  centres  under  their  charge. 


60.    *        ♦        *    its  excess  over  the  approved  ex- 
penditure   *        *        * 


66.  *  *  *  as  regards  the  remainder  by  con- 
tribiUions  from  the  General  Aid  Grant  in  so  far  as  balances 
in  the  hands  of  Committees  under  Article  63  may  not  be 
available. 


67.     *        *        *    terms   and  conditions  specified  in 
the  Code  of  190&,  toith  the  modificatiof^  stsLted    *        *        * 


69  (6).    ♦        *        ♦    Elementary  Science,  and  Draw- 
ing. 


69.  (c).  The  Memorandum  of  Agreement  must  provide 
that  the  Pupil  Teacher    *        ♦        * 


69.  (d).  *  *  *  the  pupil  teacher  may  be  for 
any  term  of  years,  being  not  less  than  two  years  or  more 
than  four  years. 


69.  (i).  [Note]. 

♦        *        ♦    engagement  in  1906  must  (if  they  have 
not  already    ♦        ♦        * 
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New,  or  modified,  Articles  in  the  Regulations  of  1908. 


47.    Footnote.* 

(A.)  The  Diploma  of  an  University  or  of  a  recognised  Central  Institu 
tion — for  a  special  qualification  to  leach  Music. 


67.  *  *  *  bursaries  or  maintenance  allowances 
to  Junior  Students  who  have  been  pupils  at  schools  under 
their  charge. 


60.     *        *        *    its  excess  over  the  net  approved 
expenditure     *        *        * 


66.     *        *        *    as  regards  the  remainder  from  the 
general  funds  of  the  Committee. 


67.     *        *        *    terms     and      conditions      stated 
*        ♦        « 


69.  (b).     *        *        *    Elementary  Science,  Drawing, 
Music  and  (in  the  case  of  girls)  Needlework. 


69.  (c).  The  Managers  must  enter  into  an  Agreement 
in  the  terms  of  the  Memorandum  printed  in  Appendix  No.  V. 
to  these  RegulationSf  and  in  accordance  with  that  Agreement 
the  Pupil  Teacher    *        *        * 

69.  {d).  *  *  *  the  pupil  teacher  shall  be  for  a 
term  of  four  years^  but  the  duration  of  the  engagement  shall 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Articles  69  (g)  and  (h). 


69.  (i).  [Note]. 

♦       ♦       ♦    engagement  in  1 906  should  (if  they  have  not 
already    *        *        * 
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Articles  in  the  Regnlations  of  1907  which  are  modified  in  the  Regulations  of  1908. 


72.  {b)  (3)  Passed  the  examination  in  first  yearns  papers 
at  the  Certifiicate  Examination  in  or  before  1906. 


73.  (a)  In  the  years  1906  and  1907  any  person  who 
fulfils  the  conditions  for  admission  as  a  King^s  Scholar 
or  a^  a  King^s  Student  laid  down  in  Articles  96  and  96  of 
the  Code  of  1906  m^y  he  admitted  as  a  Student  in  Full 
Training. 


73.  (c)  *  *  *  in  Full  Training  who  has  pre- 
viously passed  *  *  *  or  who  has  been  recog- 
nised   ♦        *        * 
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New,  or  modified,  Artioles  in  the  Regalations  of  1908. 

71.  (c).  [Added]. 

Persons  who,  prior  to  Slst  Jvly,  1908,  had  completed 
the  qualifications  laid  down  in  Article  79  of  the  Code^of 
1906,  biU  had  not  entered  upon  service,  may,  hoioever,\be 
recognised  as  Assistant  Teachers  if  proposed  by  responsMe 
Managers  prior  to  Z\st  July,  1910, 


72.  {b)  (3)  [Dropped]. 


73.  (a)  [Lapsed*], 

Pootnote  *.  [New]. 

Candidates  who  quaUfy  on  or  before  Ist  July,  1908,  in  terms  of  Article 
73  (a)  of  these  Regtdations  for  1907,  may  be  admUted  to  training  in 
Od^ober,  1908. 


73.  (c)  ♦  *  *  in  FuU  Training  who  has  in 
or  before  1906  passed  *  *  *  or  who  has  since 
<Aa<  cftsEfe  been  recognised    *        *        * 
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Intermediate  Certificates. 

Circular  Letter  No.  389, 

SCOTCH    EDUCATION    DEPAIiTMENT, 

2ith  March,  1906. 

Sir, 

1.  Adverting  to  Their  LorcLships'  Circular  Letter  of  16th  January, 
1902  (No.  340),  I  am  to  inform  you  that  my  Lords  regard  the  system 
of  Group  Certificates  therein  established  as  now  sufficiently  developed 
to  render  possible  a  further  step  in  the  direction  of  placing  the  Inter- 
mediate Certificate  upon  a  satisfactory  permanent  basis. 

2.  The  essential  purpose  of  the  Intermediate  Certificate  is  to  testify 
to  the  successful  conclusion  of  a  well-balanced  course  of  general 
education  suitable  for  the  requirements  of  pupils  who  leave  school  at 
15  or  16,  or,  alternatively,  of  pupils  who,  although  they  continue  in 
attendance  until  17  or  18,  deem  it  desirable  to  devote  the  last  two  or 
three  years  of  their  school  life  to  some  form  of  more  specialized  study — 
literary,  scientific,  technical,  or  commercial.  The  fundamental  con- 
ditions of  issue  ought,  therefore,  to  be — that  the  course  of  education, 
to  whose  completion  it  testifies,  is  sound,  judged  by  educational 
principles ;  that  it  has  a  clear  aim  and  purpose ;  and  that,  in  each 
subject  of  the  course,  the  instruction  is  given  by  teachers  of  proved 
competency.  Upon  the  observance  of  these  principles  my  Loros  now 
propose  to  insist. 

3.  It  should,  however,  be  clearly  understood  that  Their  Lordships 
have  no  desire  to  impose  a  rigid  uniformity  of  curriculum.  While  the 
recognition  of  any  school  as  a  Higher  Qrade — or,  more  generally,  an 
Intermediate — School  will  ipso  facto  carry  with  it  the  right  of  presenting 
pupils  for  the  Intermediate  Certificate,  Their  Loroshipe  will  sive 
favourable  consideration  to  proposals  from  other  schools,  including 
Secondary  Schools,  in  all  cases  where  the  course  suggested  for  approval 
extends  over  three  years  and  makes  adequate  provision  for  instruction 
in  a  sufficiently  wide  but  not  heterogeneous  range  of  subjects  of 
Secondary  Education. 

4.  In  order  to  render  the  transition  stage  more  easy,  my  Lords  will 
in  the  meantime  regard  as  '  provisionally  approved,'  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Intermediate  Certificate  on  its  new  conditions,  all  schools  that 
have,  in  1905,  or  in  any  preceding  year,  successfully  presented  can- 
didates for  the  Intermediate  Certificate  as  described  in  Circular  340. 
This  provisional  approval  wiU  extend  until  the  examination  of  1907, 
inclusive,  any  group  of  subjects  that  conforms  to  the  conditions  of 
Cii'cular  340  being  accepted  as  the  subjects  of  a  provisionally  approved 
curriculum.  In  1908  and  following  years  Intermediate  Certificates  will 
not  be  issued  to  the  pupils  of  any  school  other  than  a  Higher  Grade 
School,  unless  its  '  Intermediate  Curriculum '  shall  have  been  specifically 
approved  by  Their  Lordships.  * 

5.  Apart  from  its  inherent  desirability,  the  adoption  of  these  prin 
ciples  carries  with  it  a  very  important  incidental  advantage.    The  risk 
of  a  chance  verdict,  on  the  result  of  examination  papers,  can  now  be 

*  It  is  the  ultimate  intention  of  Their  Lordships  to  make  qualification  for  the 
Intermediate  Certificate  a  condition  precedent  to  entering  upon  a  course 
approved  for  any  form  of  Leaving  Certificate.  It  is,  therefore,  highly  desirable 
that  every  Secondary  School  which  aims  at  putting  forward  its  pupils  for  the 
Leaving  Certificate  should,  before  the  expiry  of  the  stated  period,  take  such 
steps  as  may  be  neoeesaiy  to  secure  approval  for  its  *  Xntermediate  Cnrricolum.' 
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avoided  by  attaching  a.  substantial  degree  of  weight  to  the  opinion  o^ 
the  various  teachers  through  whose  hands  a  pupil  may  have  passed. 
The  value  of  such  an  arrangement  has  long  been  recognised  by  Their 
Lordships.  The  idea  that  underlies  it  has  already  taken  practical 
shape  in  connection  with  the  qualifying  examination  for  admission  to 
Supplementary  CSourses,  and  also  in  connection  with  the  record  that  is 
preserved  of  the  work  done  by  students  in  training  for  teachers.  In 
both  these  instances  the  results  have  been  most  encouraging  and 
such  as  fully  to  justify  my  Lords  in  availing  Themselves  of  the 
earliest  opportunity  that  has  presented  itself  for  formally  inviting 
the  teachers  of  intermediate  and  Secondary  Schools  to  assume 
a  proper  share  of  responsibility  for  the  Certificates  that  are 
to  be  awarded  to  their  pupils.  In  future,  no  Intermediate 
Certificate  will  be  granted  or  withheld  without  fair  consideration  of 
the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  teachers  as  to  the  proficiency  of  the 
candidates  as  shown  by  their  work  in  school.  It  hardly  needs  to  be 
pointed  out  that,  in  the  first  instance,  the  measures  to  be  taken  by 
Their  Lordships  must  be  tentative  only.  The  rate  of  further  advance 
will  necessarily  be  determined  by  experience. 

6.  The  line  of  action  just  indicated  entails  certain  obvious  conse* 
quences.  All  pupils  who  become  candidates  for  Intermediate  Certifi* 
cates  must  have  completed  the  approved  curriculum  in  its  entirety. 
They  must  also  be  presented  at  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination  in 
all  the  subjects  of  tne  approved  curriculum  for  which  tests  are  set  in 
that  examination.  Furtner,  such  presentation  must  be  simultaneous, 
t^ng  place  not  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  third  year  of  the  course. 
The  lowest  limit  of  age  will  be  15,  as  at  present.  The  presentation 
will  normally  be  on  the  Lower  Grade  in  eacn  of  the  subjects  taken,  and 
it  is  to  be  specially  noted  that,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Group  Certifi- 
cate, excellence  in  one  branch  may  be  held  as  compensating  for  some 
degree  of  deficiency  in  another.  Due  account  will  be  taken,  moreover, 
of  those  subjects  of  the  curriculum  to  which  the  direct  test  of  examin- 
ation papers  cannot  well  be  applied.  The  general  standard  which 
Their  Lordships  would  desire  to  keep  before  Them  is  the  degree  of  all- 
round  proficiency  that  a  well-taught  pupil  of  average  ability  might 
reasonaoly  be  enected  to  attain,  if  he  applied  himseB  to  his  stu(£es 
with  ordinary  diligence. 

7.  It  wiU  be  observed  that  isolated  successes  at  the  Leaving  Certifi- 
cate Examination  are  henceforward  to  count  for  nothing  in  the  matter 
of  the  Intermediate  Certificate.  Their  Lordships  feel  that  the  time 
has  hardly  come  when  They  ought  entirely  to  prohibit  presentations  in 
the  Lower  Grade  in  single  subjects.  But  They  would  strongly  urge 
upon  Managers  the  wisdom  of  doing  all  in  their  power  to  discourage  a 
practice  which  cannot  be  defended  on  educationid  grounds.  In  order 
to  mike  Their  own  position  perfectly  clear,  my  Lords  have  decided  to 
discontinue  altogether  the  issuing  of  documents  in  attestation  of  Lower 
Grade  passes.  As  heretofore,  the  results  of  the  written  examination 
will  be  communicated  to  the  authorities  of  the  school,  and  a  complete 
record  will  be  retain^  in  the  Department.  Should  any  candidate 
desire  to  utilise  a  success  in  order  to  secure  exemption  from  some  other 
examination,  it  will  be  necessary  for  him  or  her  to  prefer  a  request  to 
the  Department,  whence  the  information  will  be  forwarded  direct  to 
the  examining  body  in  question. 

I  have,  &C. 

J.  STBUTHERS. 

10618.  P 
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APPENDIX  No.  Ill 


Minute  of  the  CouMrrrEB  of  Counoil  on  Education  in  Sootland, 
dated  30th  January,  1905,  providing  for  the  Establishment  of 
Committees  for  the  Training  of  Teachers. 


MEMORANDUM. 


The  object  which  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  has  in  view  in  establish- 
ing Committees  for  the  training  of  teachers  under  the  provisions  of  the 
accompanying  Minute,  is  to  enlarge  and  improve  existing  facilities  for 
the  training  of  teachers. 

In  doing  so,  he  desires  at  the  same  time  to  ensure  that  that  train- 
ing shall  be  brought  into  as  close  connection  wich  the  University 
organizations  as  the  attainments  of  the  students  upon  entering  admit 
of,  and  to  provide  means  whereby  School  Boards  and  others  directly 
interested  in  the  question  of  the  supply  of  teachers  shall  be  in  a  position 
to  secure  due  consideration  for  their  views. 

The  Secretary  for  Scotland  recognizes  to  the  full  the  value  of  the 
services  rendered  to  the  country  by  various  Church  organizations,  in 
the  administration  of  funds  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  the  case  of 
the  existing  Training  Colleges.  The  Minute,  therefore,  makes  no 
change  necessary  in  the  position  of  these  Colleges,  but  it  provides  a 
means  whereby  transference  of  management  to  the  newly  constituted 
Committees  may  be  easily  effected  under  adequate  guarantees  for  the 
continuance  of  the  religious  instruction  at  present  given  in  these 
Colleges. 


At  Doner  House,  WhUehaU,  Uhe  3(MA  day  ofJmvofry^  1905. 

BY  THE  LORDS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
OF  HIS  MAJESTY'S  MOST  HONOURABLE  PRIVY  COUNCIL 

ON  EDUCATION  IN  SCOTLAND. 


Besohed: — 

I.  That  there  shall  be  established  in  connection  with  the  Universities 
of  St.  Andrews,  Gliusgow,  Aberdeen,  and  Edinburgh  respectively,  a 
Committee  for  the  Training  of  Teachers,  these  Uommittees  to  be 
constituted  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the  Schedule  to  this  Minute. 

II.  Each  Committee  shall  appoint  their  own  Chairman,  and  fix 
their  own  quorum,  and  may  delegate  such  parts  of  their  duties  as  they 
may  see  fit  to  Sub-Committees  composed  of  members  of  their  own  body 
with  or  without  added  members  as  may  seem  to  the  said  Comniittee  to 
be  advisable. 

III.  Each  Committee  shall  have  power  to  provide,  whether  in 
University  Classes  or  otherwise,  course?  of  instruction  suiti^ble  for  the 
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training  of  teachers  (including  teachers  for  Secondary  Schools).  These 
G0UT86S  may  include,  if  the  Committee  so  determine,  instruction  in 
reUgiouB  subjects,  lliey  shall  be  held  in  towns  where  a  University  or 
a  part  of  a  University  is  situated,  but  the  Committee  shall  also  have 
power  to  institute,  with  the  consent  of  the  Department,  subsidiary 
courses  of  training  at  approved  centres  in  connection  with  either  a 
Secondary  or  a  Higher  Grade  School. 

IV.  Each  Committee  shall  further  have  power  to  acquire  by  purchase, 
or  to  secure  by  lease,  suitable  premises  for  the  purpose  of  the  aforesaid 
training,  and  to  provide  the  necessary  apparatus  and  equipment.  A 
Committee  may  also  establish  or  may  subsidize  on  such  conditions  as 
may  be  agreed  upon,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Department,  one 
or  more  hostels  for  the  residence  of  the  students  under  their  charge, 
and  may  make  such  maintenance  allowances  to  individual  students  as 
may  be  deemed  necessary.  But  each  student  who  receives  such, 
assistance  shall  be  taken  bound  to  render  service  in  such  class  of  schools 
and  for  such  periods  as  may  be  from  time  to  time  prescribed  by 
the  said  Committee. 

v.  Each  Committee  may  receive  for  training  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  to  payment  of  fees  or  otherwise  as  may  be  deemed 
expedient  by  the  said  Committee  any  persons  who  are  duly  qualified 
according  to  the  regulations  of  the  Department  for  the  time  being. 

VI.  Each  Committee  shall  have  power  to  appoint  officers  at  suitable 
salaries  either  for  purposes  of  instruction  or  of  discipline,  and  to 
prescribe  courses  of  studies  for  the  students  collectively  or  for  individual 
students,  as  well  as  to  make  regulations  for  the  proper  behaviour  and 
conduct  of  the  students. 

Vn.  It  shall  be  a  condition  of  Parliamentary  Grant  to  any  School 
Board  or  of  a  grant  under  any  Minute  of  the  Department  to  any 
endowed  school  that  the  School  Board  or  the  Governors,  as  the  case 
may  be,  shall  grant  to  the  Committees  instituted  under  this  Minute 
such  access  to  their  schools  and  such  facilities  for  practice  in  teaching 
as  may  be  agreed  upon  or  as  may,  if  necessary,  be  determined  by  the 
Department,  who  shall  also  determine  what  payment  shall  be  maae  for 
the  use  of  such  schools. 

YIIL  From  and  after  the  31st  July,  1905,  Grants  for  the  training 
of  King's  Students  shall  cease  to  be  payable  to  the  existing  loci3 


Ein^B  Studentship  Committees,  but  the  Committees constitutedunder 
this^inute  shall  come  in  place  of  the  said  local  Committees  as  regards 
any  responsibilities  undertaken  by  the  said  local  Committees  towards 
Students  in  training,  or  towards  officers  employed  in  their  instruction, 
and  for  that  purpose  each  of  the  Committees  now  constituted  ahall 
receive  from  tne  corresponding  local  Committee  any  balance  of  funds 
derived  from  the  Grants  of  the  Department  remaining  in  the  hands  of 
the  said  local  Committee  at  the  said  date. 

IX.  In  the  event  of  the  body  of  management  of  any  existing 
Training  College  or  Colleges  resolving  to  demit  its  powers  of  manage- 
ment in  favour  of  any  of  the  Committees  constituted  under  this 
Minute,  and  to  transfer  to  the  said  Committee  the  College  premises 
and  equipment,  the  Committee  shall  have  power  to  receive  the  same, 
and  to  pay  therefor  such  purchase  money  or  annual  rent  as  may  be 
agreed  upon,  provided  always  that  no  payment  shall  be  made  for  the 
purchase  or  rent  of  anv  premises  whicn  are  held  in  trust  by  the  said 
body  of  management  for  the  purpose  of  training  teachers. 

10513.  f  9 
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X.  lu  the  event  of  any  Buoh  tranaferenoe,  the  Committee  shall  be 
bound  to  tdce  over  the  existing  staff  of  the  Training  College  or 
Colleges  conoemed  on  the  terms  of  their  present  engagements,  but 
shall  oe  at  liberty  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  any  officer  upon 
giving  due  notice,  proviaed  always  that  in  the  event  of  its  being 
resolved  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  any  officer  who  has  been 
employed  on  the  staff  of  any  College  for  a  period  of  ten  years  or  over, 
the  Committee  shall  be  bound  to  grant  him  such  pension  or  retiring 
allowance  as  he  might  reasonably  have  looked  for  had  he  continued  in 
the  service  of  the  transferring  body  of  management. 

XI.  When  a  Training  College  so  transferred  is  the  property  of,  or 
is  held  in  trust  by,  the  representatives  of  any  Church  or  religious 
denomination,  it  shall  be  a  condition  of  such  transference  that  provision 
shall  be  made  therein  for  religious  instruction  in  accordance  with  the 
views  of  the  said  Church  or  denomination,  to  an  extent  not  less  than 
that  which  is  at  present  customary  in  the  College  so  transferred,  which 
instruction  may  either  be  provided  by  the  accepting  Committee  or  the 
transferring  Church  or  denomination  as  may  be  agroed  between  them, 
and  further,  where  the  accepting  Committee  undertake  to  provide  such 
instruction  on  their  own  behalf,  it  shall  be  a  condition  that  they  also 
undertake  to  a£ford  adequate  facilities  for  the  periodical  inspeeti<Hi  of 
the  said  instruction  by  duly  accredited  representatives  of  the  trans- 
ferring Church  or  denomination  under  conoitions  to  be  determined  by 
the  Department. 

XII.  Where  a  Training  College  is  transferred  as  set  forth  in  the 
preceding  section,  the  accepting  Committee  shall  co^pt,  as  fully 
privileged  members,  representatives  of  the  said  Church  or  denomination, 
as  provided  in  the  annexed  Schedule. 

XIII.  Each  local  Committee  shall  ^point  an  executive  officer,  who, 
subject  to  the  instructions  of  the  Committee,  shall  discharge  the 
functions  of  Director  of  Studies  and  who,  with  such  assistance  as  may 
be  necessary,  shall  be  responsible  to  the  Committee  for  the  due 
observance  of  the  Committee's  regulations  as  to  the  conduct  of  the 
students. 

XIY.  The  Committee  shall  receive  such  grants  as  may  be  allowed 
by  the  Code  in  respect  of  students  who  fulfifthe  conditions  prescribed 
by  the  Code  for  the  receipt  of  Parliamentary  Grants  for  the  training 
of  teachers  (Articles  83-99  of  the  Code).  Such  further  sum  as  ma^  be 
required  to  balance  the  expenditure  approved  by  the  Department  shall 
be  piovided  from  the  balance  of  the  grant  remaining  undistributed 
under  Article  3  of  Their  Lordships'  Minute  of  25th  April,  1904. 

XY.  Before  the  1st  October  in  each  year  or  such  other  date  as  the 
Department  may  from  time  to  time  determine,  each  Committee  shall 
submit  to  the  Department  an  estimate  of  their  expenditure,  whether 
capital  or  other,  for  the  next  financial  year,  and  no  expenditure  shall 
be  incurred  by  the  Committee  till  that  estimate  has  been  approved  by 
the  Department,  nor  shall  any  expenditure  in  excess  of  that  estimate 
be  incurred  without  the  previous  sanction  of  the  Department. 

XVI.  So  long  as  this  Minute  shall  remain  in  force,  members 
appointed  or  elected  to  serve  on  the  several  Committees  under  the 
provisions  of  the  respective  divisions  of  the  annexed  Schedule  shall 
remain  in  office  until  such  d|^(e  as  is  S^ed  by  the  Department  for  the 


ftMofntmeilt  and  election  of  iitfw  Committees,  provided  that  n^w 
Gommittees  shall,  so  far  as  practicable  and  convenient,  be  appointed 
and  eleeted  once,  and  not  oftener  than  once  in  every  three  years. 
Any  casual  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  or  resignation  of  any  member 
shall  be  filled  up  according  to  the  tenour  of  the  respective  divisions  of 
the  annexed  Schedule  by  the  body  or  bodies  who  appoint  or  elect  such 
member. 

XYII.  The  powers  of  the  Committees  under  this  Minute  shall  be 
exercised  subject  to  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Department,  and 
laid  upon  the  table  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

XYIII.  This  Minute  shall  not  come  into  force  till  it  shall  have  been 
submitted  to  Parliament,  and  shall  have  lain  on  the  table  of  both 
Hr>a8e8  for  at  least  one  calendar  month,  and  all  modifications  of  the 
same  which  may  be  proposed  subsequently  shall  be  submitted  to 
Parliament  in  like  manner. 


SCHEDULE   TO    MINUTE. 


St.  Andrews. 


(1)  The  Committee  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  connection  with 
the  University  of  St.  Andrews  shall  be  constituted  as  follows : — 

(2)  Four  members  to  be  elected  by  the  University  Court  of  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews,  at  least  three  of  these  to  be  chosen  from 
among  the  members  of  the  Senatus  of  that  University,  and  at  least  one 
of  the  three  to  be  a  member  of  the  teaching  staff  of  University  College, 
Dundee. 

(3)  One  member  representing  the  Dundee  Technical  Institute,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Qovemors  of  that  institution. 

(4)  Three  members  representing  the  School  Board  of  Dundee  to  be 
appointed  by  the  said  School  Board. 

(5)  Three  members,  representing  School  Boards  in  the  County  of 
Fife*  to  be  elected  by  the  Chairmen  of  the  School  Boards  in  the  said 
county  at  a  meeting  convened  for  the  purpose  by  His  Majesty's 
Inspector  for  the  District. 

(6)  Four  members,  being  two  members  representing  School  Boards 
in  each  of  the  counties  of  Perth*  and  Forfar*  to  be  elected  for  each 
county  in  the  manner  aforesaid  by  the  Chairmen  of  School  Boards 
other  than  the  School  Board  of  Dundee. 

(7)  Two  members,  being  one  member  representing  School  Boards  in 
each  of  the  counties  of  Stirling*,  and  Elinross  and  Clackmannan  con* 
Jointly,  to  be  elected  for  each  county  in  the  manner  aforesaid. 

(8)  Two  members  representing  the  Managers  of  the  more  important 
Seoondaiy  Schools  within  the  districts  of  the  School  Boards  represented 
on  the  dommittee,  that  is  to  say  (a)  those  Secondary  Schools  which 
are  in  receipt  of  a  grant  under  any  Minute  of  the  Department,  and 
(()  those  Seoondary  Schools  under  the  inspection  of  the  Department, 

*  These  comities  are  alao  represented  on  one  or  more  of  the  Committeet 
eooneoted  with  other  Univerrity  centres. 
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w£ich,  although  not  in  receipt  of  any  such  grant,  have  an  average 
attendance  of  not  less  than  150  pupils,  these  members  to  be  elected  at 
a  joint  meeting  convened  for  the  purpose  by  His  Majesty's  Chief 
Inspector  for  the  Southern  Division  and  consisting  of  one  represen- 
tative from  the  Managers  of  each  School. 

(9)  The  members  enumerated  above  shall  constitute  a  provisional 
Committee  which  shall  further  co-opt  as  members  three  persons  actively 
engaged  in  the  work  of  education  in  Schools  or  Colleges  within  the 
Counties  and  Burghs  represented  on  the  Committee.  "Die  election  of 
these  members,  of  whom  at  least  one  shall  be  engaged  in  teaching  in  a 
School  under  the  Code,  and  one  in  a  Secondary  School,  shall  be  made 
by  the  provisional  Committee  after  consideration  of  any  representations 
that  may  be  made  to  them  on  the  subject  by  associations  of  teachers  or 
by  other  bodies  or  individuals  interested  in  the  work  of  education. 

(10)  His  Majesty's  Chief  Inspector  of  Schools  for  the  Southern 
Division  shall  be  the  Department's  assessor  on  the  Committee,  shall 
receive  notice  of  all  meetings  of  the  Committee  or  of  their  Sub- 
Committees,  and  may  take  part  in  any  proceedings  of  the  Committee 
or  their  Sub-Committees,  except  that  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote. 


Glasgow. 


(1)  The  Committee  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  connection  with 
the  University  of  Glasgow  shall  be  constituted  as  follows : — 

(2)  Five  members  to  be  elected  by  the  University  Court  of  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  at  least  three  of  these  to  be  chosen  from  among 
the  members  of  the  Senatus  of  that  University. 

(3)  Four  members,  being  one  member  representing  each  of  the 
following  institutions,  vi2.,  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Technical 
College,  the  Glasgow  School  of  Art,  the  Atheneeum  Commercial  College, 
and  the  West  of  Scotland  Agricultural  College,  each  member  to  oe 
appointed  by  the  Governors  of  the  institution  he  represents. 

(4)  Three  members  representing  the  School  Board  of  Glasgow,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  said  School  Boanl. 

(5)  Two  members  representing  the  School  Board  of  Govan,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  said  School  Board. 

(6)  Three  members  representing  School  Boards  in  the  county  of 
Lanark  to  be  elected  by  the  Chairmen  of  the  School  Boards  in  the 
said  county,  other  than  the  School  Boards  of  Glasgow  and  Govan,  at  a 
meeting  convened  for  the  purpose  by  His  Majesty's  Inspector  for  the 
District. 

(7)  Eight  members,  being  two  members  representing  School  Boards 
in  each  of  the  counties  of  Ayr,  Renfrew,  Dumbarton^  and  Argyle,  to 
be  elected  for  each  county  in  the  manner  aforesaid. 

(8)  Eight  members,  being  one  member  representing  School  Boards 
in  each  of  the  counties  of  Kirkcudbright,  Wigtown,  and  Bute,  and  also 
of  Dumfries^,  Stirling^,  Perth*,  Inverness*,  Boss*,  to  be  elected  for 
each  county  in  the  manner  aforesaid. 

*  Theae  counties  are  also  represented  on  one  or  more  of  the  Committeee 
connected  with  other  University  centres. 
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(9)  Three  members  repreeenting  the  Mamigers  of  the  more  important 
Secondary  Schools  within  the  districts  of  the  School  Boards  represented 
on  the  Committee,  that  is  to  say,  (a)  those  Secondary  Schools  which 
are  in  receipt  of  a  grant  under  any  Minute  of  the  Department,  and 
(h)  those  Secondary  Schools  under  the  inspection  of  the  Department, 
which,  although  not  in  receipt  of  any  such  grant,  have  an  average 
attendance  of  not  less  than  150  pupils,  these  members  to  be  elected  at 
a  joint  meeting  convened  for  the  purpose  by  His  Majesty's  Chief 
Inspector  for  the  Western  Division  and  consisting  of  one  representative 
from  the  Managers  of  each  School. 

(10)  The  members  enumerated  above  shall  constitute  a  provisional 
Committee  which  shall  further  co-opt  as  members  three  persons  actively 
engaged  in  the  work  of  education  in  Schools  or  Colleges  within  the 
Counties  and  Burghs  represented  on  the  Committee.  The  election  of 
these  members,  oi  whom  at  least  one  shall  be  engaged  in  teaching  in  a 
School  under  the  Code  and  one  in  a  Secondary  Scnool,  shall  be  made 
by  the  provisional  Committee  after  consideration  of  any  representations 
that  may  be  made  to  them  on  the  subject  by  associations  of  teachers 
or  by  other  bodies  or  individuals  interested  in  the  work  of  education. 

(11)  The  provisional  Committee  shall  further  co-opt  as  members 
representatives  of  the  Church  or  denomination  which  has  been 
responsible  for  the  management  of  any  Training  College  which  is  to 
be  transferred  to  their  charge,  the  nmnber  of  members  so  co-opted 
being  settled  by  agreement,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  diiSerence  of  opinion, 
by  reference  to  the  Department. 

(12)  His  Majesty's  Chief  Inspector  of  Schools  for  the  Western 
Division  shall  he  the  Department's  assessor  on  the  Committee,  shall 
receive  notice  of  all  meetings  of  the  Committee  or  of  their  Sub- 
Committees  and  may  take  part  in  any  proceedings  of  the  Committee 
or  their  Sub-Committees,  except  that  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote. 


Absrdiin. 


(3) 
followi] 


(1)  The  Committee  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  connection  with 
the  University  of  Aberdeen  shall  be  constituted  as  follows  : — 

(2)  Five  members  to  be  elected  by  the  University  Court  of  the 
University  of  Aberdeen,  at  least  three  of  these  to  be  clioeen  from 
among  the  members  of  the  Senatus  of  that  University. 

13)  Two  members,  being  one  member  representing  each  of  the 
owing  institutions,  viz.,  Bobert  Gerd(Hi's  College  and  the  North  of 
Scotlana  Agricultural  College,  each  member  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Governors  of  the  institution  he  represents. 

(4)  Three  members  representing  the  School  Board  of  the  Burgh 
of  Aberdeen,  to  be  appointed  by  the  said  School  Board. 

(5)  Three  members  representing  School  Boards  in  the  county  of 
Aoeraeen  to  be  elected  by  the  Chairmen  of  the  School  Boards  in  the 
said  county,  other  than  the  School  Board  of  the  Burgh  of  Aberdeen, 
at  a  meeting  convened  for  the  purpose  by  His  Majesty's  Inspector  for 
(he  District. 
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(6)  Fourteen  members,  being  two  members  representing  School 
Boards  in  each  of  the  counties  of  Kincardine,  Banff,  Elgin  and  Nairn 
conjointly,  Inverness*,  Boss*,  Sutherland,  Caithness  to  be  elected  for 
each  county  in  the  manner  aforesaid. 

^7)  Three  members,  being  one  member  representing  School  Boards 
within  each  of  the  counties  of  Forfar*,  Orkney  and  Shetland  re- 
spectively, to  be  elected  for  each  county  in  the  manner  aforesaid. 

(8)  One  member  representing  the  Managers  of  the  more  important 
Secondary  Schools  within  the  districts  of  the  School  Boards  represented 
on  the  Committee,  that  is  to  say  (a)  those  Secondary  Schools  which 
are  in  receipt  of  a  grant  under  any  Minute  of  the  Department^  and  (6) 
those  Secondary  Schools  under  the  inspection  of  the  Department, 
which,  although  not  in  receipt  of  any  such  grant,  have  an  average 
attendance  of  not  less  than  150  pupils,  this  member  to  bo  elected  at  a 
joint  meeting  convened  for  the  purpose  by  His  Majesty's  Chief 
Inspector  for  the  Northern  Division  and  consisting  of  one  represen- 
tative from  the  Managers  of  each  School. 

(9)  The  members  enumerated  above  shall  constitute  a  provisional 
Committee  which  shall  further  coopt  as  members  three  persons 
actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  education  in  Schools  or  Colleges  with- 
in the  counties  and  Burghs  represented  on  the  Committee.  The 
election  of  these  members,  of  whom  at  least  one  shall  be  en^ged  in 
teaching  in  a  School  under  the  Code  and  one  in  a  Secondary  School, 
shall  be  made  by  the  provisional  Committee  after  consideration  of  any 
representations  that  may  be  made  to  them  on  the  subject  by  associa- 
tions of  teachers  or  other  bodies  or  individuals  interested  in  the  work 
of  education. 

(10)  The  provisional  Committee  shall  further  co-opt  as  members 
representatives  of  the  Church  or  denomination  which  baa  been 
responsible  for  the  management  of  any  Training  College  which  is  to  be 
transferred  to  their  charge,  the  number  of  members  so  coK)pted  being 
settled  by  agreement,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  difference  of  opinion,  by 
reference  to  the  Department. 

(11^  His  Majesty's  Chief  Inspector  of  Schools  for  the  Northern 
Division  shall  be  the  Department's  assessor  on  the  Committee,  shall 
receive  notice  of  all  Meetings  of  the  Committee  or  of  their  Sub- 
Committees,  and  may  take  part  in  any  proceedings  of  the  Committee 
or  their  Sub-Committees,  except  that  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote. 

Note. — Should  it  eventually  be  found  expedient  to  establish  a 
centre  of  training  at  Inverness,  a  separate  Committee  may  be  formed 
of  representatives  of  School  Boards  in  the  North  Highland  Counties 
with  the  addition  of  representatives  from  two  or  more  of  the 
Universities  and  from  recognised  central  institutions. 

Edinburgh. 


(1)  The  Committee  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  connection  with 
the  U  niversity  of  Edinburgh  shall  be  constituted  as  follows  : — 

(2)  Five  members  to  be  elected  by  the  University  Court  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  at  least  three  of  these  to  be  chosen  from 
among  the  members  of  the  Senatus  of  the  University. 

*  These  oonnties  are  also  reprosented  on  on«  or  more  oi  the  Comiiiittees 
connected  with  other  University  centres. 
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(&)  Two  membei^  Ibeing  one  member  representing  each  oi  tlie  follow 
ing  institutionB,  viz.,  the  Ueriot-Watt  College  and  the  Edinburgh  and 
East  of  Scotland  Agricultural  College,  each  member  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Goyemors  of  the  institution  he  represents. 

(4)  Three  members  representii^  the  School  Board  of  Edinburgh,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  said  School  £k)ard. 

(5)  One  member  representing  the  School  Board  of  Leith,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  said  ocHool  Board. 

(6)  Eight  mmnbers,  being  two  members  representing  School  Boards 
in  each  of  the  counties  of  Linlithgow,  Edinburgh,  Roxburgh,  and 
Beiwick  respectively,  to  be  elected  oy  the  Chairmen  of  the  School 
Boa^ids  in  each  of  the  saLd  counties,  other  than  the  School  Boards  of 
Edinourgh  and  Leith,  at  meetings  convened  for  the  purpose  by  His 
Majeety^  Inspector  for  the  District  within  which  each  of  the  said 
counties  lies. 

(7)  Six  members,  being  one  member  representing  School  Boards 
within  eacl  of  the  counties  of  Haddington,  reeblea,  l^kirk,  and  also 
of  Fife*,  Diamines*  and  Stirling*,  respectively,  to  be  elected  in  the 
manner  af oraudd. 

(8)  Three  mombers  representing  the  Managers  of  the  more  important 
Secondajy  Schools  within  the  districts  of  the  School  Bouds  represented 
on  the  Committ3e,  that  is  to  say  (a)  those  Secondary  Schools  which 
are  in  receipt  of  a  grant  under  any  Minute  of  the  Department,  and  {b) 
those  Sacondar}'  Schools  under  the  inspection  of  the  Department, 
which,  although  not  in  receipt  of  any  such  grants  have  an  average 
attendance  of  not  less  than  150  pupils,  these  members  to  be  elected  at 
a  joint  meeting  convened  for  the  purpose  by  His  Majesty's  Chief  In- 
spector for  the  Southern  Division  and  consisting  of  one  representative 
from  the  Man/^gers  of  each  School. 

(9)  The  nembers  enumerated  above  shall  constitute  a  provisional 
Committee  which  shall  further  co-opt  as  members  three  persons  actively 
engaged  in  the  work  of  education  in  Schools  or  Colleges  within  the 
Count^os  and  Burghs  represented  on  the  Committee.  The  election  of 
the&e  members,  of  whom  at  least  one  shall  be  engaged  in  teaching  in 
a  School  under  the  Code  and  one  in  a  Secondary  School,  shall  be  ii^e 
by  the  provisional  Committee  after  consideration  of  representations 
made  to  them  by  associations  of  teachers  or  by  other  bodies  or  indi- 
viduals interested  in  the  work  of  education. 

(10)  The  provisional  Committee  shall  further  co-opt  as  members 
representatives  of  the  Church  or  denomination  which  has  been  responsi- 
ble for  the  management  of  any  Training  College  which  is  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  their  charge,  the  number  of  members  so  co-opted  being 
settled  by  agreement,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  difference  of  opinion,  by 
reference  to  the  Deparunont. 

(11)  His  Majesty's  Chief  Inspector  of  Schools  for  the  Southern 
Division  shall  be  the  Department  s  assessor  on  the  Committee,  shall 
receive  notice  of  all  meetings  of  the  Committee  or  of  their  Sub-Com- 
mittees and  may  take  part  in  any  proceedings  of  the  Committee  or 
their  BubOommittees,  except  that  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote. 

-^^^^ ■  ■  ~-..-  J,,-  _. i._  _^^^ 

*  These  oonntiei  an  also  repretented  on  one  or  more  ol  the  Committees 
ooimeoted  with  other  Uniyenity  oontres. 
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APPENDIX  No.  IV. 


MEMOEANDUM  OF  10th  SEPTEMBER,  1907. 
(Referred  to  in  Article  43  (b).) 


EXAMINATION    OF    0ANDIDATB8  FOB  *BE00ONITI0N    AS 
aUAUFIXD    TBACHEBS    OF    MODEBN    LANGUAOBS. 


Note. 

The  Department  have  had  under  consideration  the  question  of  how 
far  it  is  desirable  to  modify  the  provisions  of  the  Memorandum  of  1st 
January,  1907,  in  view  of  the  new  standard  of  qualification  which  has 
been  set  up  under  Chapter  Y.  of  the  Regulations  for  the  Preliminary 
Education,  etc.,  of  Teachers.  As  Candidates  now  in  training  for  the 
teaching  profession  may  have  had  the  provisions  of  the  Memorandum 
in  contemplation  when  planning  their  course,  it  is  obvious  that  any 
change  which  is  made  should  leave  their  position  unaffected.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  Teachers  already  certificated.  It  is  therefore 
proposed,  in  the  case  of  all  Students  admitted  to  a  Training  CoUese  or 
Tnuning  Centre  in  or  before  the  year  1906,  to  continue  the  facmties 
hitherto  given  under  the  Memorandum.  Admission  to  Examination 
in  terms  of  the  Memorandum  will  also  be  allowed  to  all  Ceriificaied 
Twchers  who  have  obtained,  or  obtain,  recognition  as  such  in  or  before 
the  year  1908,  and  who  duly  fulfil  the  conditions  of  paragraph  2  of  the 
Memorandum.  No  other  persons  will  in  future  be  admitted  to  the 
PrdvnwMry  Oral  Test  or  to  the  WriUen  Examination  (paragraphs  Q  and 
7  of  the  Memorandum)  which  will  be  continued  for  such  further 
period  only  as  may  seem  to  be  necessary  in  the  interests  of  such 
Candidates. 

Students  who  enter  into  training  in  1907,  or  thereafter,  and  who 
desire  to  obtain  recognition  as  Teachers  of  Modern  Languages,  must 
qualify  in  terms  of  Chapter  Y.  of  the  Reflations.  But  for  the  present 
iJl  Candidates  for  recognition  under  Chapter  Y.  will  be  eiigiole  for 
admission  to  the  Oral  Examination  {see  paragraph  8  of  the  Memo- 
randum below)  in  the  event  of  their  desiring  exemption,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  from  the  prescribed  year  of  study  abroad. 

In  order  to  give  effect  to  these  proposals  the  Memorandum  has  been 
amended  as  shown  below.  It  is  probable  that  at  no  distant  date  the 
provisions  of  the  Memorandum  will  be  altogether  withdrawn. 


MEMORANDUM. 

1.  The  Department  is  prepared  to  consider  applications  for  the 
reci^nition  as  qualified  Teachers  of  Modern  Languages  of  (1)  Students 
in  Training  enrolled  prior  to  the  year  1907,  and  (2)   Certificated 

*  Recognition  granted  la  terms  of  this  Memorandum  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  eqniwent  to  reoognition  as  a  *'  specially  qualified  teaoher ''  of  a  Modem 
Lanji^uage  under  Art.  43  (b)  of  the  Regulations  for  the  Preliminary  Education, 
Training,  etc,  of  Teachers,  and  is  given  subject  to  such  regulations  as  to  the 
teadbing  staff  of  Intermediate  and  Secondary  Schools  as  may  hereafter  be  made 
see  Art.  42  of  the  Regulations). 
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Teachen  recognised  as  such  in  or  before  the  year  1908,  who  fulfil  the 
following  conditions: — 

2.  Candidates  for  recognition  must  have  attended  an  approved  course 
of  instruction  in  the  Language  professed,  either  at  Training  College  or 
University  Classes,  or  at  courses,  extending  to  not  less  than  60  hours, 
conductea  under  Article  91  (d)  of  the  Code,  or  Article  56  of  the 
Regulations  for  the  Preliminary  Education,  etc.,  of  Teachers  ^or  Classes 
recognised  as  equivalent  thereto).  A  record  of  their  work  at  such 
courses  must  also  have  been  duly  furnished  to  the  Department  in  the 
prescribed  form. 

3.  The  examination  consists  of  three  parts — (1)  the  Preliminary  Oral 
Test,  (2)  the  Written  Examination,  and  (3)  the  Oral  Examination.  In 
order  to  obtain  recognition,  all  candidates  must  satisfy  the  preliminary 
oral  test,  and  must  subsequently  pass  both  the  written  and  the  oral 
examinations. 

4.  Application  for  the  examination  of  Candidates  should  be  made  by 
the  authorities  of  the  Training  Centre  or  College,  or  the  Managers  of 
the  Coiu'se  of  Instruction  attended  by  the  Candidates,  and  must  reach 
the  Department  before  the  IW  February. 

5.  Candidates  mav  be  presented  for  examination  in  either  French  or 
German,  but  not  in  both  languages  in  the  same  year,  unless  with  the 
special  sanction  of  the  Department. 

6.  The  Preliminary  Oral  Test  will  be  conducted  by  the  Department's 
Examiner  at  the  same  time  as  the  Oral  Examination  (eee  paragraph  8), 
or  at  such  other  convenient  time  as  may  be  arranged.  It  is  designed 
to  test  those  Candidates  who  will  be  presented  tor  the  Written  and 
Oral  Examinations  in  the  following  year,  in  their  knowledge  of 
the  spoken  language,  and  a  satisfactory  appearance  at  this  prelimi- 
nary test  will  be  made  a  condition  of  admission  to  the  subsequent 
Examinations. 

7.  The  WrUten  Examination  will  be  held  in  the  Winter  Session 
immediately  before  the  Easter  vacation.  The  papers  set  will  be  of  the 
same  general  degree  of  difficulty  as  those  of  the  Higher  Grade  Exami- 
nation for  licaving  Certificates,  but  the  standard  of  performance  required 
for  a  pass  will  be  considerably  higher. 

8.  The  Ch'al  Examination  will  be  held  at  such  time  and  place  as  may 
be  arranged  to  suit  the  mutual  convenience  of  the  Examiner  and  of 
the  Student  or  Class  of  Students  to  be  examined. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  footnote  to  Art  43  (b)  of  the  Begulations 
for  the  Preliminary  Education,  etc.,  of  Teachers,  there  may  be  ad« 
mitted  to  the  Oral  Examination,  in  addition  to  those  qualified  in  terms 
of  paragraphs  1  and  2  above,  any  Candidate  for  recognition  as  a 
specially  qualified  teacher  of  French  or  German  in  terms  of  Chapter  Y 
of  the  Kegulations  who  has  fulfilled  the  conditions  laid  down  in  Art.  43 
(b)  with  the  exception  of  that  requiring  a  year  of  study  in  some 
country  in  which  the  language  in  question  is  spoken.  Such  Candidates 
will  not  be  required  to  take  the  Preliminary  Oral  Test 

At  the  Oral  Examination  a  very  high  standard  will  be  exacted  as 
regards  accuracy  of  pronunciation  and  fluency  of  utterance,  as  well  as 
capability  of  understanding  ordinary  conversational  sentences  or  simple 
narrative. 
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The  general  character  of  the  test  may  be  indicated  as  follows:-^ 

1.  The  Candidate  will  be  required  to  read  aloud  one  or  more 
passages  of  prose  or  verse  to  test^  (a)  correct  vowel  enunciation, 
(b)  accentuation,  (c)  fluency,  and  (d)  grouping  of  words  in  the 
natural  manner  of  the  language,  so  as  to  bring  out  the  sense. 

2.  The  Examiner  will  read  passages  of  prose  or  verse,  at 
varying  rates  of  utterance  up  to  but  not  exceeding  moderate 
natural  fluency,  in  order  to  test  how  far  the  Candidate  apprehends 
the  gist  of  what  has  been  read. 

3.  The  Examiner  will  test  the  Candidate  by  conversation  on 
some  simple  topic. 

4.  An  exercise  in  dictation  may  be  set. 

Each  candidate  will  be  required  to  present  a  choice  of  pieces  of  prose 
and  verse,  the  pronunciation  of  which  he  has  careftdly  studied,  and 
which  he  will  be  expected  to  recite  fluently  and  accurately,  and  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  the  meaning  clear,  a  thorou^  understanding  of  the 
meaning  of  each  piece  and  its  construction  being,  of  course,  expected. 

9.  In  the  case  of  the  Candidates  referred  to  in  paragraphs  1  and  2, 
the  result  of  both  the  oral  and  the  written  exanunation  will  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  determining  whether  or  not  recognition 
as  a  qualified  teacher  can  be  granted,  but  deficiency  in  either  may  to 
some  extent  be  compensated  for  by  conspicuous  merit  in  the  other. 
The  mark  assigned  to  Candidates  for  their  class-work  at  the  approved 
course  of  instruction  will  also  be  considered.  Candidates  who  pass  the 
written  examination  but  fail  in  the  oral  examination  will  not  be 
required  to  take  the  written  examination  again,  and  viee  versa, 

10th  Seftkmber,  1907. 
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APPENDIX  No,   V. 


FOBM  OF  MEMOBilNDUM  OF  AGREEMENT  (Abtiou  69  (e)). 

Jf.B. — For  use  in  SehooU  under  the  management  of  School  Boards  (a  eimUar 
form  iff  suj^ied  6y  the  Department  for  use  tn  other  sehools). 


MsMORAVDUM  OF  AoBisiiBirr  between  the  School  Board  oP i.  imeH  nauM  ot  tha 

Sobool  Board. 

and*  t.  InMrt    luune,   de- 

■crlpUoii,  mm!  iddrfi  In 

hereiiiafter  oaUed  the  turdy.  the" m\,  of  father  or  other 

^  pei«on  who   is    to   he 

q{  ^ _«__.««..„__-__— —  ^*  WMty  of  tlie  papll* 

~~  leiioher. 

hereiiiafter  called  the  frnpiUeacher^  and  the  said  pwpUrlMcMr.  otLr ?S[tion*OT  wend 

of  the  pupU-teedier,  m 

The  Board,  for  themaelyes,  and  their  successors,  agree  with  the    4.1iDM^wune  in  fnii 

surety,   h". heirs    and    executors,  and    the  pupil-teacher,   as    5.  loMrtiitoorher. 

follows : — 

1.  The  Board  agree  to  engage  the  pupil-teacher  to  serve  under  a 

certificated  teacher  in  the*. _ c  iniert  name  of  the 

lohool. 

PuUie  flokool  of  the  Board,  or  any  other  PuUic  school  of  the  Board,  to 
which  the  pupfl-teaoher  may  be  transferred  with  the  previous  sanction 
of  the  Scotch  Education  Department^  in  teaching  the  scholars  thereat^ 
but  so  that  the  pupil-teacher  shall  not  serve  therein  more  thanyStv 
hours  upon  any  one  day,  nor  more  than  an  average  of  12|  hours  per 
week,  Sunday  being  expressly  excluded  from  this  engagement. 

2.  This  engagement  shall  be  held  to  hlive  commenced  or  begun,  not- 
withstanding the  date  hereof,  on  the  first  day  of  July,  190 ,  and, 

subject  to  the  provision  of  the  last  paragraph  of  section  4,  shall  end 
on  the  last  day  of  June,  190 

3.  The  Board  will  pay  to  the  pupil  teacher  as  wages' 7.  The  ■mn  to  be  in- 

j_    .  V     i»     x  .1  au:-  Mrted  miut  be  fixed  at 

.per m  tne  first  year,  and  tnis  the  diecntion  of  the 

sum  shall  be  increased  by' per in  ^   **' 

each  subsequent  year  of  the  engagement. 

4.  The  pupil-teacher  shall,  with  a  view  to  the  award  of  the  Inter- 
mediate Certificate,  be  presented  in  h' second  year  at  the  Leaving 

Certificate  Examination  in  all  the  subjects  of  h* approved  curriculum 

in  which  a  written  examination  is  held ;  and  shall  also  be  presented  to 
His  Majesty's  Inspector  for  oral  examination  in  such  subjects  as  may 
be  deemed  necessary. 

The  pupQ-teacher  if  " faU  to  obtain  the  Intermediate  Certificate    s.  inNrth«oribe, 

in  b^ second  year  may,  with  the  special  sanction  of  the  Department 
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continue  to  serve  in  terms  of  h' engagement,  and  be  again  presented 

for  the  Intermediate  Certificate  in  h' third  year. 

The  pupil-teacher  if  ' fail  to  obtain  the  Intermediate  Certificate 

at  the  end  of  h'^ third  year,  unless  from  illness  or  other  sufficient 

cause,  attested  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Department,  will  no  lonser  be 

recognised  by  the  Department,  and  h^ engagement  shall  accordingly 

cease  and  determine  on  the  last  day  of  the  third  year  of  engagement. 

5.  The  Board  will  cause  the  pupil-teacher  to  receive,  without  charge, 
from  a  certificated  teacher,  special  instructiiui  during  at  least  five 
hours  per  week,  and  shall  also  secure  that  the  pupil-teacher  is  allowed 
sufficient  time  for  private  study.  The  instruction  of  the  pupil-teacher 
shall  be  according  to  the  curriculum  approved  by  the  Department. 

6.  The  pupil-teacher  shall  be  liable  to  dismissal  without  notice  for 
idleness,  disobediencei  or  immoral  conduct^  of  a  gross  kind^  respec- 
tively ;  and  this  engagement  shall  be  terminable  on  the  part  of  the 
Board,  or  of  the  surety  and  pupil-teacher,  by  a  written  notice  of  six 
months,  or  in  lieu  of  such  notice,  by  the  payment  on  the  part  of  the 
Board,  or  of  the  surety  and  pupil-teacher,  of  £3  in  the  first  year,  £4 
in  the  second,  and  an  additional  pound  in  each  succeeding  year  of  the 
engAgemQut,  but  never  exceeding  £6  in  the  whole ;  such  payment  to 
be  recoverable  as  liquidated  damages  by  the  Board  or  the  surety,  as 
the  case  may  be,  over  and  above  the  settlement  of  all  other  accounts 
between  the  parties. 

7.  The  pupil-teacher  enters  into  this  engagement  freely  and  volun- 
tarily on  h* own  part,  and  with  the  privity  and  consent  of  the 

surety. 

8.  The  surety  agrees  with  the  Board  and  their  successors  to  dotbe, 
feed,  lodge,  and  watch  over  the  pupil-teacher  during  the  continuance 
of  this  engagement  in  a  proper  manner. 


A.  Hen  inattt  (ettioff     In  Witness  whereof ' 

oUuae  Moording  to  the 
f om  of  the  Iaw  of  Boot- 
Iftod.*  A  qvomm  of  the 
Boei  d  (8)  are  eiilBolen  t  to 
■IgB  for  the  Board.  ICar- 
flul  addttlcna  or  dele- 
tioB^  to  he  aotioed  in 
imialSootehfonD. 


INSTRUCTIONS. 


N.B. — 1.  This  agreement  must  be  executed  cufollowSf  viz.: — 

(1.)  By  three  Members  of  the  School  Board,  l>oing  the  statutory 

quorum  thereof. 
(2.)  By  the  surety. 
(3.)  By  the  pupil-teacher. 

2.  If  it  be  executed  with  blanks  still  remaining  in  it,  except  in  the 
testing  clause  they  cannot  legally  be  filled  up  afterwards,  unless  as  part 
of  a  new  agreement  requiring  a  new  stamp.  A  pypU-teacher  dvet  noi 
satisfy  Artick  32  (o)  in  the  Code  unices  the  agreenunU  is  duly  completed. 
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3.  The  agreement^  when  executed,  and  after  the  testing  clause  has 
been  completed,  8h<Hild  be  deposited  with  the  school  papers  (Article 
84  <rf  the  Code).  The  surety  should  have  either  an  executed 
duplicate  (which  requires  a  second  stamp)  or  a  certified  copy.  The 
agreement  exists  only  between  the  parties  who  execute  it. 


The  usual  form  of  testing  clause  is  as  follows  :— 

*  In  wUacii  whereof,  Umm  preaenta,  in  w  far  m  not  printed,  written  upon  thii  and  the 
"ng  page       of  etamped  paper  [together  with  the  marginal  addltioni  npon  pagea 
by  W.  (4sHgn  Mm)  (declaring  that  the  worda  {ifuoU  Mmm)  on  the  line  of  page 


pneading  page       of  atamped  paper  [together  with  the  marginal  addltiona  npon  pagea        and 

1  by  W.  (4sHgn  Mm)  (declaring  that  the  worda  {ifuoU  Mmm)  on  the  line  of  page 

baraoi  are  written  upon  an  eraanre  (or  are  delete)         before  anbaeriptlon]  are  anbaenbed  by 


the  partSea  foUowiniL  Tia.:>-By  A^  B.,  and  C.  {duign^ng  aodk  of  tk«w^  three  Membera  and  a 
<iaoi«B  of  the  aaid  School  Board  of  D.,  at  B.,  on  the  day  of  Nineteen  hundred  and 

•  before  theae  witneaaea,  F.  and  O.  {duign  IA#mX  and  by  H.  {dstian  kirn),  at  L,  on  the 
day  of  and  year  foreaaid,  before  theae  witneaaea,  J.  and  K.  {duign  ihmn\  and  by  L^  at  M. 

on  the  day  of         and  year  foreaaid,  before  theae  witneaaea,  H.  and  O.  {datifn  them). 


FORM  FOR  CANCELLING  ENGAGEMENTS  OF 

PUPIL-TEACHERS. 


(To  he  endorsed  on  the  original  Afenwrandum,) 


Y^Q^  L  Inaart     namea     of 

three  Membera  of  Board 


three  members  and  a  quorum  of  the  within  named  School  Board' 


&  Kama  of  aorety. 

An«l>     8*  Name  of  pnpll 
*""   teacher. 


the  surety  and  pupil-teacher  before  named  and  designated  hereby  cancel 

the  foregoing  Agreepient.    In  witness  whereof  *  in 'teoti 


npteatingclanae 
..  Sooteh  f onn.  aa  before 
directed  in  referenoe  to 
original  Agreement. 


NJ3. — ^The  Cancellation  must  be  executed  by  the  same  parties  by  whom 
the  Memorandum  of  Agreement  was  executed,  except  that  it 
is  not  necessary  that  the  same  three  Members  of  the  School 
Board  should  sign  it. 
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CODE   OF   EEGULATIONS 
FOR   CONTINUATION   CLASSES,   1908, 


NOTK 

t 

i.  This  Code  replaces  the  former  Evening  Continuation  School  Code 
and  the  Sdenoe  and  Art  Directory  in  so  far  as  that  related  to  Evening 
Classes. 

ii.  It  is  applicable  to  all  classes  for  the  further  instruction  of  pupils 
who  have  left  school  (Elementary  or  Sdcondanr)  whether  in  general 
knowledge,  in  subjects  of  Science  and  Art,  in  (Commercial  subjects,  or 
in  any  special  subject  which  may  be  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Department  to  be  useful  to  persons  following  a  particular  business  or 
occupation. 

iii.  The  classes  may  be  held  at  any  time  of  the  day,  morning  or 
evening,  and  instruction  may  be  given  either  in  single  subjects  or  in 
groups  of  subjects. 

iv.  lliere  is  no  restriction  of  age,  but  pupils  on  whom  grants  are 
paid  must  be  free  from  the  obligation  to  attend  school  in  terms  of  the 
Education  Acts.  "While  pupils  on  the  registers  of  Schools  under  the 
Day  School  Code  (including  Supplementary  Courses  and  Higher  Grade 
Departments),  or  of  Secondary  Schools,  may  be  admitted  to  certain  of 
the  classes,  their  attendances  at  the  Continuation  Classes  may  not  be 
reckoned  for  grant. 

V,  Pupil  teachers  may  be  admitted  to  any  of  the  classes,  but 
(having  in  view  the  grant  paid  on  account  of  their  instruction 
under  Article  70  (a)  of  uie  Regulations  for  the  Training  of  Teachers) 
their  attendances  may  not  be  reckoned  for  mat  except  at  classes 
specially  sanctioned  for  the  instruction  of  pupil  teachers  in  Science  and 
Drawing  under  Division  II.     (See  also  Article  46  (b)). 

vi.  The  ^nts  to  certain  Technical  Colleges  and  Special  Institutions 
of  various  kinds  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  special  minutes  applicable 
to  each  case. 
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CODE  OF  BEGULATIONS  FOB  CONTINUATION 

CLASSES,  1908. 


1.     The  main  divisions  of  classes  contemplated  in  the  succeeding  iHvisions  or 
regulations  are  as  follows  : —  ciaaaee. 

I.  Preparatory  classes  for  the  completion  of  general  elementary 
education. 

II.  Classes  for  specialized  instruction — Elementary. 

III.  Classes  for  specialized  instruction — Advanced. 

IV.  Auxiliary  Classes. 


DIVISION  L— PREPASATOBY  CLASSES  FOR  THE 
COMPLETION  OF  GENERAL  ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION. 

2.  These  classes  shall  be  open  without  restriction  to  any  pupils  Recognised 

who  are  free  from  the  obligation  to  attend  school  in  terms  of  the  ^"p"«-  j 

Education  Acts. 

3.  Managers  are  required  to  submit  for  approval  a  course  of  instruc-  subjecu  oi 

tion  which  shall  include  (a)  the  study  of  English  as  indicated  in  the  instruction.  | 

Fifth  Schedule  of  the  Day  School  Code,  Head  A.,  (b)  instruction  based 
on  one  of  the  courses  outlined  in  the  Sixth  Schedule,  and  Tnay  include 
(c)  any  of  the  studies  mentioned  in  the  Fifth  Schedule,  Head  B.,  (d) 
any  other  subject  specially  recognised  by  the  Department. 

4.  The  foregoing  subjects  of  instruction  may  be  distributed  over  xime-ubie. 
the  various  meetings  of  the  class  in   such  way  as  may  be  found 

desirable,  but  a  time-table   showing  the  times  of  meeting  and  the  i 

distribution  of  the  work  shall  be  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the 

Department  within  a  fortnight  after  the  first  registered  meeting  of  the  | 

class. 

5.  All  the  subjects  of  the  approved  course  must  as  a  rule  be  Fuiicounetobe  i 
taken  by  all  the  pupils.     Attendances  for  single  subjects  only  may  ^^^n,i^„p^  ^^^  i 
not  be  registered  for  grant  without    the    special  approval  of  the  tingle  subjects 
inspector.                                                                                                               ^^^  without 

6.  The  class  shall  meet  on  at  least  two  separate  days  in  each  week  iMpector'a 

for  such  length  of  session  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Department.  ^^^  ^^^  ' 

When  a  session  of  less  than  twenty  weeks  is  proposed,  a  statement  of  duration  of  i 

the  circumstances  in  which  a  shorter  session  is  thought  desirable  should  °^®«^*»8»- 
be  given.*    Two  of  the  meetings  of  the  class  in  each  week  shall  be  of 
not  less  than  1^  hours'  duration  each. 

7.  The  teacher  shall  be  a  certificated  teacher  or,  in  special  circum-  Teachers'  ciuaii 
stances,  any  person  over   18  years  of  age  whose  qualifications  are  fixations. 
approved  by  the  Department. 

8.  No  class  of  more  than  forty  pupils  shall  be  habitually  under  the  sise  of  classes. 
charge  of  one  teacher  only,  and  when  this  number  is  exceeded  a 
reduction  may  be  made  from  the  grant. 

9.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Articles  47  to  53,  grants  to  classes  Kate  of  grant 
conducted  under  Division  I.  may  be  made  at  the  rate  of  3s.  4d.  per 

pupil  per  hour  per  week  for  a  normal  session  of  20  weeks.     The  rate  i 

may  be  increased  to  4s.  2d.  (as  in  Division  H.)  in  the  case  of  any  I 

pupils  of  these  classes  who  may  be  qualified  in  terms  of  Article  12.  II.  j 

^  In  the  case  of  rural  districts  proposals  for  any  length  of  session  that  may  be  found  suitabl(> 
will  be  specially  considered.  ! 
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DIVISION  n.— SPECIAL 


nrsTBucnoN 


Nature  of 

cloues. 


SMOgnlsed 
papilt. 


PupilB  eligible 
for  Diviflion  11. 
rates  of  Grant. 


PupilB  eligible 
for  Division  I. 
rate  of  Grant. 


Subjects  of 
instructioD. 


(ELEMENTARY). 

10.  This  division  shall  comprehend  classes  for  the  elementary 
instruction  of  pupils  in  special  subjects,  especially  such  as  may  be  of 
use  to  pupils  who  are  engaged  in  or  preparing  for  any  particular 
trade,  occupation,  or  profession. 

11.  Pupils  may  be  admitted  to  classes  under  Division  II.  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  Managers,  provided  that  due  regard  is  had  to  the  previous 
instruction  of  the  pupils  in  elementary  subjects,  and  to  their  fitness 
to  profit  by  the  instruction  given  in  the  Division  II.  class. 

12.  The  following  classes  of  pupils  will  be  eligible  for  grants  at  the 
rates  specified  in  Article  22  : — 

I.  Pupils  over   16  years  of  age  at  the  date  of  joining  the 

class. 

II.  Pupils  under  16  years  of  age  who — 

(a)  Have  obtained  a  Certificate  of  Merit  (Article  29.  II. 

Day  School  Code) ; 

(b)  Have  attended  at  least  thirty  meetings  of  a  course 

conducted  under  Division  I.,  and  obtained  a  certificate 
of  satisfactory  proficiency  from  the  managers  of 
such  course ;  or 

(c)  Have  been  in  attendance  for  at  least  one  year  as 

duly  qualified  pupils  (Article  29  of  the  Day  School 
Code)  at  a  Higher  Graae  School  or  Department,  or  at  a 
Secondary  School. 

13.  Pupils  admitted  to  Division  II.  classes  who  are  not  qualified  in 
terms  of  the  preceding  Article,  must  be  separately  registered.  Their 
attendances  may  be  paid  for  as  attendances  at  a  Division  I.  course 
(Article  9),  but  this  grant  may  be  withheld  or  reduced  upon  a  report 
by  an  Inspector  that  the  pupils  (or  any  proportion  of  them)  are 
unable,  by  reason  of  defective  knowledge  of  elementary  subjects,  to 
benefit  adequately  by  the  instruction  given. 

14.  The  subjects  of  instruction  under  this  division  may  be  any 
subjects  admitting  of  systematic  exposition  which  are  approved  by 
the  Department  as  suitable  in  the  particular  circumstances. 

For  purposes  of  reference  they  may  be  classified  under  the  following 
heads : — 

(A.)  English  Subjects — 

English,  Geography,  History,  the  Life  and  Duties  of  the 
Citizen. 
(B.)  Languages — 

The  study  of  any  language,  ancient  or  modern,  approved 
by  the  Department. 
(C.)  Commercial  Subjects — 

Commercial      Arithmetic,     Handwriting,     Bookkeeping, 
Shorthand,  Commercial  Correspondence,  Business  Procedure, 
Commercial  Geography.  The  study  of  any  language  (including 
English)  with  a  direct  view  to  its  use  in  business. 
(D.)  Art- 
Drawing  and  Modelling ;  Elementary  Design. 
(E.)  Mathematics — 

Elementary  Geometry,  Algebra,  Mensuration,  Dynamics. 
(F.)  Science — 

The  Elementary  Study,  Theoretical  or  Practical,  of  Physical 
or  Natural  Science,  or  any  branch  thereof. 
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(Q.)  Applied  Mathematics  andJSdence — 
(a.)  General — 

Practical  Mathematics,  including  Technical  Arith- 
metic and  the  use  of  mathematical  instruments  and 
tables ;  Mechanical  Drawing. 
(b,)  Special — 

The  application   of  Mathematics  and  Science   to 
specific  industries. 

Machine     C!onstruction,      Building    Construction, 
Naval   Architecture,    Electrical    Industries,    Mining, 
Navigation,  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  or  any  other 
industry  the   scientific  principles  underlying    which 
admit  of  systematic  exposition. 
Where  the  nature  of  the  subject  requires  it,  previous  or 
concurrent  study  of  (6)  (a),  or  of  the  related  branch  of  (E) 
or  of  (P),  will  be  made  a  condition  of  t^nc:  any  subject 
under  (G)(6). 
(H.)  Handwork — 

Elementary  instruction  in  the  use  of  tools — Woodwork, 
Ironwork — ^with  concurrent  instruction  in  Drawing  to  Scale,  and 
the  practice  of  such  occupations  as  Needlework,  Cookery, 
Laundry  work,  Dairy  work,  with  accompanying  explanations 
of  processes.'* 
Ambulance  work  (practice  and  theory). 

15.  A  Time-table  and  a  syllabus  showing  in  outline  the  proposed  gyUAiniB  of 
work  of  the  class  must  be  submitted  for  the  consideration  and  approval  joitniction  to 
of  the  Department  within  a  fortnight  after  the  first  registered  meeting     ■"^™**'*** 
of  the  class.     A  record  of  the  actual  work  done  and  of  the  results   of 

class  examinations  held,  and  the  marks  awarded  for  the  class  exercises 
of  the  students,  must  be  kept  and  be  available  for  the  information  of 
His  Majesty's  Inspector. 

16.  The  class  in  each  subject,  or  group  of  related  subjects  attended  Number  and 
by  the  same  pupils  must  meet  not  less  than  one  day  a  week  for  such  SSSJngs.*'' 
length  of  session  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Department.     When  a 
session  of  less  than  twenty  weeks  is  proposed,  a  statement  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  a  shorter  session  is  thought  desirable  should  be 

given.  Each  meeting  shall  be  of  not  less  than  one  hour's  duration 
or,  in  the  case  of  subjects  of  practical  instruction,  1^  hours. 

17.  The  qualifications  of  the  teachers  proposed  for  each  particular  Teachers' 
subject  must  be  fully  stated  and  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  qnaiiflcation* 
Department.      The  general  conditions  of  recognition  shall  be  those 

stated  in  Articles  63  to  69. 

18.  The  rate  of  grant  for  classes  in  Division  II.  shall  vary  according  Raieiastorate 
as  the  instruction  given  is  mainly  theoretical   or  mainly  practical,  ®' «"°*- 
and  shall  further  vary  according  as  it  does,  or  does  not,  require  the 
provision  and  use  of  special  apparatus. 

19.  By    practical  instruction  is  meant   instruction    under  heads  Definition  of 
(E),  (G),  or  (H)  of  Article  14,  which  proceeds  mainly  by  means  of  i^^"uon  • 
actual  experimental  work  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  themselves  in 
properly    equipped    laboratories    or    workshops,    supplemented    by 

the    necessary    explanations    and    demonstrations.     Supplementary 

*  Art  Needlework,  Wood-carving,  and  other  Art  Crafts  may  be  recoffniBed 
under  Division  IL  only  when  based  npon  studies  in  Drawing  and  Design  adapted 
to  the  work  by  the  students  themselves,  provided  that  each  class  ia  placed  under 
the  direction  of  a  properly  qualified  instmctor,  specially  approved  by  the  De- 
partment. Otherwiaei  classes  in  these  subjects  can  be  recognised  under 
Division  IV.  only 
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Rate  of  grant 
determined  by 
Depftrtment. 


Sise  of  claasea. 


Nature  of 
instruction. 


theoretical  instruction  may  be  reckoned  as  part  of  the  practical  course, 
but  to  an  extent  not  exceeding  one-half  of  the  time  occupied  by  the 
pupils  in  practical  work. 

20.  The  Department  shall  determine,  on  consideration  of  the 
syllabus  submitted  and  the  report  of  the  Inspector  as  to  the  mode  of 
conducting  the  class,  which  of  the  rates  of  grant  specified  in 
Article  22  shall  be  allowed  in  respect  of  any  particular  course  of 
instruction. 

21.  *No  class  for  theoretical  instruction  under  one  teacher 
shall,  except  in  circumstances  specially  approved  by  the  Department, 
exceed  40  pupils  in  habitual  attendance,  nor  shall  any  class  for 
practical  instniction  in  like  manner  exceed  20  pupils.  Where, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Department,  those  numbers  are  exceeded,  a 
grant  may  be  paid  with  such  deduction  as  the  Department,  having 
regard  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  may  determine. 

EateB  of  grant.  22.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Articles  47  to  53,  grants  for 
instruction  in  classes  falling  under  this  division  shall  be  at  the  rate  of 
48.  2d.,  5s.  lOd.  or  Ss.  4d.  per  pupil  per  hour  per  week  for  a  normal 
session  of  twenty  weeks,  as  the  Department  may  determine,  following 
the  distinction  of  Articles  18  and  19  t. 

DIVISION  ni.— SPECIALIZED  INSTRUCTION 

(ADVANCED). 

23.  This  division  shall  comprehend  organised  courses  of  instruction 
extending  over  several  years  in  the  subjects  of  Division  II.  or  other 
subjects  of  a  more  advanced  character  which  may  be  regarded  as  a 
development  of  the  subjects  of  Division  II. 

24.  Such  courses  may  either  provide  for  graduated  instruction  in  a 
single  subject  approved  by  the  Department  as  suitable  for  recognition 
under  Division  III.,  or  for  systematic  instruction  in  a  group  of  .subjiBcts, 
arranged  with  a  view  to  fitting  students  for  the  intelligent  practice  of 
some  particular  industry  or  occupation.  Courses  to  be  recognised  in 
this  division  must,  as  a  rule,  extend  over  at  least  three  years,  and  must 
provide  for  at  least  forty  hours'  instruction  in  each  year. 

25.  The  conditions  of  admission  to  the  first  year  of  any  course  in 
Division  III.  shall  be  the  same  as  for  the  corresponding  classes  of 
Division  11. 

26.  Students  over  15  years  of  age  who,  having  previously  qualified 
in  terms  of  Article  12.  II.,  have  received  at  least  forty  hours'  in- 
struction in  the  subject  matter  of  a  first  year's  course  approved  by  the 
Department,  may  bo  registered  for  attendance  grants  in  the  second 
year  of  the  same  course,  and  pupils  who  have  received  at  least  thirty 
hours'  instruction  in  a  second  or  third  year's  course  may  be  registered 
in  the  next  higher  course. 

*  When  i/he  staif  supplied  is  otherwise  adequate,  classes  may  be  combined 
for  tlie  purpose  of  special  lectures  or  demonstrations,  provided  due  intimation 
is  made  to  the  Department  and  sanction  obtained.  Visits  of  classes  to 
collieries,  museums,  &c.,  and  other  similar  excursions,  may  be  recorded  in  the 
attendance  regi««ter  and  counted  as  attendances  for  grant  if  students  are 
accompanied  by  the  recogniscil  Teacher  of  the  class,  the  arrangements  proposed 
being  previously  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Department.  The  time  for 
M'hich  attendances  are  so  registered  will  not,  unless  othernvise  sanctioned,  be 
permitted  to  exceed  the  duration  of  an  ordinary  meeting  of  the  class. 

t  As  a  rule  instruction  in  Ambulance  work  will  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  4b.  2d. 
Cla<^ses  in  Millinery  and  Dressmaking  will  be  paid  for  normally  at  the  rate  of 
4s.  2d.,  and  Cookery  and  Laundry  work  at  the  rate  of  Ss.  lOd.,  but  whema  class 
in  these  subjects  is  specially  restricted  for  purposes  of  more  efficient  teaching 
to  an  enrolment  of  15  pupils  or  under,  the  grant  may  be  paid  at  a  higher  rate. 


Character  and 
length  of 
courseB. 


Condltioni  of 
admission  to  a 
first  year's 
course. 

Conditions  of 
registration  at 
second  year's  or 
higher  course. 
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27.  Students  of  not  less  than  15  jears  of  age  who  have  previously  ^J^'J-JJirof 
obtained  a  pass  in    the    Lower   Grade  at  the  Leaving  Certificate  regiBtratioD  at  a 
Examination    or  who  have   passed   Examinations  accepted   by   the  J^P.'^coune'^ 
Department  as  equivalent^   may  be  registered  in  the  second  year's 

course  of  corresponding  subjects.  Similarly,  students  of  not  less  than 
16  years  of  age  who  have  obtained  a  pass  in  the  Higher  Grade  at  tho 
Leaving  Certificate  Examination,  or  a  success  in  the  Advanced  Stage 
of  any  subject  of  the  Board  of  Education  Kegulations,  or  who  have 
passed  Examinations  accepted  by  the  Department  as  equivalent, 
may  be  registered  in  the  third  year's  coiu-se. 

28.  For  enrolment  in  the  second  year  of  an  Art  Course  under  this  uooditions  of 
division,  a  student  who  has  not  taken  the  first  year's  course  must  have  «econd*year»* 
obtained  a  success  in  at  least  two  of  the  subjects  of  the  Art  Syllabus  ^^  course. 
of  the  Board  of  Education  Regulations. 

29.  Sufficient  attendance  (see  Article  26)  at  a  class  or  classes   in  *^*J?"^[**|®. 
Division  11. ,  which  can  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  the  first  year  of  ii.  accepted  in 
a  course  recognised  under  Division  III.,  may,  when  proved  to  the  satis-  year'i'wuirse 
faction  of  the  Department,  be  accepted  as  qualifying  for  admission  to  under  Divbion 
the  second  year  of  the  course.  ^^^' 

30.  Classes  in  Division  III.  must  meet  not  less  than  twice  a  week  ?""\^J^*"|^ 
for  at  least  twenty  weeks,  each  meeting  to  be  of  not  less  than  one  meetiugs. 
hour's  duration. 

31.  A  Time  Table  and  a  syllabus  showing  the  subject  matter  of  syiiabus  to  be 
the  course,  and  ite  distribution  over  the  various  years,  must  be  sub-  '^''^^^^ 
mitted  for  approval,  and  the  Department  reserves  the  right  to  deter-  under  Div?[ion 
mine    on    consideration    of    this   syllabus,   and   of   the   number   of  J^j*^™^  ^ 
meetings  to  be  held  in  each  year,  whether  or  not  the  classes  may  bo 
recognised  under  Division  III.     The   Department's  decision  as  to  this 

point,  where  it  shall  deem  delay  expedient,  may  be  deferred  till  the 
conipletion.  of  the  first  year's  course.  The  further  requirements  of 
Article  15  shall  also  apply  to  classes  recognised  under  Division  III. 

32.  A   higher  standard  of  qualification  will  be  insisted  upon  for  Teachers' 
teachers  of  courses  in  Division  III.  than  for  the  corresponding  classes  <J»*'*"cation>. 
in  Division  II.     For  each  course  a  principal  teacher  shall  be  appointed, 

who,  in  the  case  of  Commercial  or  Industrial  Courses,  will  be 
expected  to  possess  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  business  or 
industry  to  which  the  course  relates. 

33.  Subject  to    the  provisions  of    Articles  47   to  53,  grants  forQr»nt«for 
mstruction  m  Commercial  courses  (corresponding  to  the  subjects  of  industrial 
Article  14  (C)  ),  and  for  Industrial  Courses  (corresponding  to  the  sub-°®""~* 
jects  of  Article  14   (O)  (b)  ),  shall  be  at  the  following  rates  per  pupil 

per  hour  per  week  for  a  session  of  twenty  weeks  in  the  second  and 
succeeding  years. '^ 
(a)  Commercial  Courses — 

10s.  in  the  second  year, 

15s.  in  the  third  year,  and 

25s.  in  the  fourth  and  succeeding  years. 

(6)  Industrial  Courses — 

13b.  4d.  in  the  second  year, 

20s.  in  the  thiid  year,  and 

358.  in  the  fourth  and  succeeding  years. 

*  First  year's  CourMes  will  tie  treated  for  the  purposes  of  (^rant  as  falling 
onder  Division  IT.,  and  will  be  paid  for  at  the  rates  specif iea  in  Article  22. 
Pa3fnieiit  under  Article  22  instead  of  Article  33  may  be  made  on  account 
of  the  attendances  of  students  enrolled  in  Division  III.  courses  whose  work 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Inspector,  is  unsatisfactory  or  who  omit  any  essential 
part  of  me  prescribed  oouqe. 
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Proper  labora- 
torles  ft  condi- 
tion of  higher 
(crMii. 


Grants  for  Art 
and  other 
courses. 


SIxe  of  classes 


34.  It  shall  be  a  condition  of  the  higher  rate  of  grant  allowed  for 
Industrial  Courses  that  provision  shall  be  made  in  properly  equipped 
laboratories  (or  workshops)  for  such  amount  of  practical  work  on  the 
part  of  the  students  (being  work  illustrative  of  the  principles  taught, 
and  not  merely  the  practice  of  trade  processes),  as  the  Department 
shall  deem  requisite  in  the  particular  circumstances. 

35.  The  payment  for  organised  courses  of  instruction  in  Art, 
showing  sufficient  advancement,  shall  be  the  same  as  for  the 
Commercial  Courses,  and  in  the  case  of  other  courses  not  falling  imder 
either  of  the  heads  of  Article  33  the  Department  shall  determine,  on  con- 
sideration of  the  syllabus  of  in/atruction  and  of  the  method  of  teaching, 
whether  the  higher  or  the  lower  of  the  afore-mentioned  rates  of  grant 
shall  apply. 

36.  The  regulations  as  to  size  of  classes  stated  in  Article  21  shall 
apply  also  to  courses  recognised  under  Division  III. 


English  iitera-  37.  When  courscs  of  study  under  Division  III.,  meeting  not  less  than 
maybetnd'wied  three  times  a  week,  are  so  arranged  as  to  provide  for  the  systematic 
In  course.  instruction  of  the  students  at  one  meeting  a  week  in  some  period 

or  branch  of  Literature  or  of  History,  according  to  a  scheme 
approved .  by  the  Department,  such  meetings  may  be  reckoned  as  part 
of  the  course  and  attendances  thereat  included  in  the  claim  for  the 
course. 


Subjects  of 
Instruction. 


ConditiuuB  of 
admission. 


DIVISION  IV.— AUXILIABY  CLASSES. 

38.  This  division  shall  comprehend  classes  for  instruction  in  Physical 
Exercises,  Military  Drill,  Vocal  Music,  Wood-Carving,  Fancy  Needle- 
work, Elocution  (t/  taken  in  cownexion  with  an  English  cowrse\  or  such 
other  subjects  as  may  be  recognised  by  the  Department  as  suitable  for 
grants  under  this  Division. 

39.  These  classes  shall  be  open  to  all  pupils  who  are  free  from  the 
obligation  to  attend  school  as  required  by  the  Education  Acts,  but  it 
shall  be  a  condition  of  grant  that  the  Department  shall  be  satisfied 
that  Managers  are  using  all  reasonable  endeavour  to  encourage  the 
attendance  of  the  pupils  at  classes  of  other  divisions  also. 

Management  40.  Classcs  for  instruction  in  subjects  of  Division  IV.  need  not  be 
frSm%ato7^°  under  the  same  management  as  those  of  the  other  divisions,  and  the 
other  classes      other  attendances  referred  to  in  Article  39  may  be  made  at  classes 

attended.  j       j-ir         *.  *. 

under  different  management. 

41.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Articles  47  to  53,  the  rate  of 
grant  for  classes  recognised  under  Division  IV.  shall  be  2s.  6d.  per 
pupil  per  hour  per  week  for  a  session  of  twenty  weeks,  but  not  more 
than  two  meetings  of  any  class  under  this  division  in  any  one  week 
shall  be  reckoned  for  grant,  nor  more  than  forty  hours  per  pupil  in 
any  session,  unless  the  Department  in  special  circumstances  expressly 
sanctions  a  longer  period. 

42.  The  course  of  instruction  and  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers 
shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Department. 

siieof  classes.  43.  The  limit  of  numbers  in  the  class  will  be  determined  by  the 
Department  for  each  particular  case,  but  a  proportionate  reduction 
in  the  rate  of  grant  may  be  made  when  the  number  exceeds  forty. 


Rate  and  limits 
of  grant. 


Syllabus  and 
teachers  to  be 
approTed. 
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GENSRAL   CONDinOirS  OF  GBANTS. 

44.  The  several  classes  and  courses  of  the  various  Divisions  must  be  ciMsesof 
kept  quite  distinct,  and  simultaneous  instruction  by  the  same  teacher  Jj^s^bl^kept 
of  two  classes  or  courses  will  not  be  permitted  except  in  Division  I.  d*»tinct. 
and  in  the  classes  conducted  under  Article  14  (D).  (Art  Classes),  and 

in  special  cases,  where,  on  the  ground  of  small  enrolment  of  pupils,  the 
Department's  previous  sanction  has  been  obtained. 

45.  In  rural  districts,  and  with  the  special  sanction  of  the  Inspector,  Exceptions  in 
instruction  in  one  or  more  subjects  of  Division  II.  may  be  conjoined  "^""^  d«»t«"ictB. 
with  instruction  in  Division  I. 

46.  (a)  The  attendance  of  the  same  pupils  at  classes  in  more  than  Papii«  may 
one  divisioniwill  be  permitted — the  classes  meeting  at  different  times —  thiui°0Da^iM», 
but  the  Department  on  consideration  of  the  return  of  each  P^pil's  JJ5J^®52^*^® 
attendances  may,  either  with  or  without  notice,  disallow  attendances  may  be  dii- . 
which  may  reasonably  be  considered  to  be  excessive.  »iJowed. 

(b)  The  attendances  of  pupils  and  pupil-teachers  on  the  registers  of  pa^r.2J2fhew' 
Schools  under  the  Day  School  Code  (including  Supplementary  Courses  tn  specially 
and  Higher  Grade  Departments),  or  of  Secondary  Schools,  who  may,  d^^*in^ 
for  special  reasons,  be  admitted  to  these  classes,  may  not  be  reckoned  ^°j®  ^J^^  . 
in  any  claim  for  grant,  nor  may  the  attendances  of  pupil-teachers  not  reckooed."'^^ 
on  the  registers  of  such  schools  be  reckoned  except  in  classes  specially 
recognized  for  the  instruction  of  pupil-teachers  in  Science  or  Drawing 
under  Division  II. 

47.  No  grant  is  payable  unless  the  conditions  of  this  Code  are  fully  SonJof  gMt.' 
complied  with,  the  regulations  as  to  Registration  are  observed,  the 

classes  are  open  at  all  times  to  the  visits  of  officers  of  the  Department, 
and  accurate  returns  are  made  by  Managers  of  such  particulars  as  are 
asked  for  by  the  Department.  No  claims  for  grants  will  be  en- 
tertained unless  received  in  the  Department  by  November  1st  following 
the  closing  of  the  classes. 

48.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  article  the  grant  due  calculation  of 
at  the  rates  mentioned  under  various  divisions  will  be  appertained  by  ^*"  ' 
adding    together    all   the    attendances  which  may  be  reckoned  in 
accordance  with  the  succeeding  article  and  dividing  by  20. 

49.  In  reckoning  the  number  of  hours  of  attendance  for  the  purpose  caiciOatioii  of 
of  the  foregoing  article  the  attendances  of  pupils  who  have  made  less  which  gr^t  u ' 
than  10  hours  of  attendance  in  any  subject  separately  registered  shall  i^'^- 

be  excluded. 

50.  When  a  class  of  less  than  20  on  the  roll  for  theoretical  instruc-  spacui  granta 
tion,  or  of  less  than  10  for  practical  instruction,  is  certified  by  the  **'*™*  ®** 
Inspector  to  be  required  by  the  circumstances  of  the  locality,  and  to 

be  efficiently  taught,  and  when  he  further  certifies  that  a  larger  attend- 
ance could  not  reasonably  be  expected,  a  grant  may  be  allowed  as  for 
20  and  10  pupils  respectively,  or  for  any  less  number  which  may  be 
determined  by  the  Department  after  consideration  of  the  case. 

51.  The  grant  as  calculated  in  accordance  with  the  preceding  regu-  Beduction  of 
lations   will  be  reduced  by  its  excess  over  three-fourths  of    the  ex-  '™"^' 
penditure  actually  incurred  by  Managers  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
classes.*    The    Department    may,    on   consideration  of  any  report 

from  an  Inspector,  order  a  deduction  of  one  or  more  tenths  to  be 

*  For  the  present  in  a,ny  parish  (not  bumh)  in  the  counties  of  Inverness, 
Argyll,  Koss,  Orkney  and  Shetland,  Sutherland  and  Caithness,  a  ffi-ant  not 
exceeding  seven -eighths  of  the  expenditure  may  be  allowed,  provided  that  this 
expenditure  is  approved  by  the  Department,  and  that  the  Department  is  satis- 
fied that  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  of  Continuation  Classes  bear  a  proper 
relation  to  he  salaries  of  teachers  in  the  Day  Schools. 


; 
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made  from  the  grant  in  respect  of  faults  of  order,  registration, 
equipment,  or  instruction,  and  any  such  deduction  shall  be  made 
from  the  grant  as  reduced  under  this  Article.  A  similar  deduction  may 
be  made  in  respect  of  non-<!ompliance  with  any  of  the  regulations 
contained  in  this  Code. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  reduction  the  expenditure  by  managers 
upon  all  the  classes  under  their  charge,  irrespective  of  division  or  luace 
of  meeting,  and  likewise  the  grant  earned  for  these  classes,  will  be 
treated  as  one  whole. 

52.  Expenditure  for  the  purpose  of  the  preceding  articles  will  be 
exclusive  of  any  charge  for  rent  or  interest  on  loans,  and  will  be 
diminished  by  the  amount  of  fees  received  from  students  and  by  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  materials,  or  other  similar  sources  of  income.* 

53.  The  accounts  of  classes  aided  under  this  Code  must  be  kept 
entirely  distinct  from  those  of  any  school  which  may  be  held  in  the 
same  premises,  and  where  it  may  not  be  possible  to  keep  strictly  sepa- 
rate accounts  for  such  expenses  as  warming  and  lighting,  vouchers  for 
the  whole  expenditure  must  be  submitted,  if  required,  and  an  equitable 
proportion,  to  be  approved  by  the  Department,  inserted  in  the  accounts 
of  the  Continuation  Classes. 

MANAGEMENT   OF   CLASSES. 

54.  Classes  under  this  Code  must  not  be  conducted  for  profit 
(see  Article  51),  and  Managers  proposing  classes  may  be  required  to 
state  from  what  funds  the  expenses  of  the  classes  will  be  met  in 
the  first  place. 

55.  Managers  must  undertake  full  financial  responsibility  for  the 
expenses  of  the  classes,  including  the  salaries  of  the  teachers,  indepen- 
dently of  the  payment  of  a  grant  or  its  amount. 

The  production  of  vouchers  showing  the  payment  by  Managers  of  all 
sums  due  in  respect  of  the  work  of  each  session  may  be  required  before 
payment  of  the  grant  is  made. 

56.  Payment  to  teachers  must,  as  a  rule,  take  the  form  of  a  fixed 
stipend  per  cession  or  per  lesson,  agreed  upon  beforehand,  and  must 
not  be  either  wholly  or  in  part  contingent  upon  the  amount  of  grant 
earned. 

57.  The  fees  to  be  paid  by  students  attending  classes  in  Division  I. 
shall  not  exceed  9d.  per  week,  but  as  regards  classes  in  other  divisions 
Managers  may  exact  such  fees  and  make  such  conditions  as  to  the  pay- 
ment of  fees  as  they  may  think  expedient.     (See  Article  52.) 

58.  Instruction  in  classes  conducted  bv  a  School  Board,  or  other 
Local  Authority  recognised  for  educational  purposes,  or  in  other  classes 
in  circumstances  specially  sanctioned  by  the  Department,  may  be 
gratuitous,  provided  that  any  lowering  or  abolition  of  fees  under  this 
Article  shall  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Department,  have  the  effect  of 
establishing  undue  competition  with  other  recognised  classes  in  the 
same  locality. 

59.  The  Department  may,  from  time  to  time,  require  from  School 
Boards  a  report  as  to  the  provision  made  within  their  district,  either  by 
themselves  or  other  Managers,  for  instruction  in  the  subjects  of  this 
Code,  regard  being  had  to  the  industries  of  the  district  and  the  occu- 
pations of  the  inhabitants,  and  may,  upon  consideration  of  this  report, 
recognise  or  refuse  to  recognise  any  further  classes  which  may  b€ 
proposed. 

*  lieasonable  expeuditure  upon  prizes,  text  books  or  apparatus  of  a  durable 
kind  may  be  recognised  as  falling  under  the  head  of  "  maintenance  "  for  the 
purposes  of  Article  51  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  the  actual  net  receipts  from 
tees  or  from  the  sale  of  books  or  apparatus  to  students. 
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60.  Where  a  School  Board  or  other  Local  Authority  recognised  for  Management  of 
educational  purposes  assumes  financial  responsibility  for  classes  under  deiegatSTto  a 
this  Code  as  in  Article  55,  they  may  delegate  the  superintendence  and  committee, 
direct  management  of  the  classes,  or  of  any  of  them,  to  a  Committee  or 
Committees,  which  may  include  persons  not  members  of  their  own  body, 

and  may  appoint  a  separate  official  correspondent  for  each  class  or  set 
of  classes. 

61.  The  constitution  of  such  Committees  and  the  powers  to  be  en-  con»titution 
trusted  to  them  shall  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  School  Board  or  other  muiaging"  ^ 
Local  Authority,  who  will  be  regarded  by  the  Department  as  the  oon>n>ittee« 
responsible  Managers,  but  in  the  case  of  the  Industrial  and  Commercial 
Courses  under  Division  III.,  or  of  classes  for  instruction  in  the  corre- 
sponding subjects  of   Division  II.,  it  is  recommended  that  persons 

skilled,  whether  as  employers  or  employed,  in  the  relative  industries  or 
occupations,  should  be  appointed  members  of  the  managing  Committee. 

62.  All  schemes  of  instruction  in  the  several  classes  should  be  sub-  {JjJtJJJJJJon  to 
mitted  in  the  first  place  to  the  aforesaid  Committee,  who  shall  consider  be  considered 
the  suitability  of  the  schemes  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  industries  ^inmutee"^ 
concerned,  and  shall  transmit  them  to  the  Department  with  such  obser-  Mon  trana- 

,  n  ^  miaalon  to 

vations  as  they  may  see  fit.  Department. 

aUALIFICATIONS  OF    TEACHERS. 

63.  No  general  qualification  to  teach  the  subjects  embraced  in  this  special  know. 
Code  will  be  granted,  but  evidence  will  be  required  in  all  crises  of  o*f  Bubjec"u>  be 
knowledge  of  the  particular  subject  which  it  is  proposed  to  teach.  taught. 

A  register  is  kept  containing  the  names  of  teachers  who,  after  *•«****'  ®* 
provisional  recognition  by  the  Department  in  any  subject,  have  taught  *** 
a  class  in  that  subject  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Department  for  at  least 
one  session. 

64.  {Dropped). 

65.  Provisional  recognition  will  be  accorded  as  a  rule  in  respect  of  9"*""*^M*'". 

,      ^  ,,       .  !•/».•  for  provWonal 

the  following  qualifications  : —  reoognitfor. 

(a)  A  Degree  of  any  University  of  the  United  Kingdom  or 
the  Diploma  of  a  Technical  College,  a  Central  School  of  Art,  or 
other  institution  recognised  by  the  Department  for  this  purpose, 
in  respect  of  any  subject  which,  upon  investigation,  is  found  to  be 
covered  by  said  Degree  or  Diploma ; 

(5)  A  first-class  Certificate  of  the  Advanced  Stage  (or  a  Certifi- 
cate in  Honours)  of  any  Science  Subject  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion Begulations — in  respect  of  that  subject. 

Where  the  examination  in  any  subject  has  been  theoretical 
only,  additional  evidence  of  acquaintance  with  the  methods  of 
experimental  illustration  may  be  required ; 

(c)  An  Elementary  Drawing  Certificate  of  the  Board  of 
Education;  a  qualification  to  teach  Drawing  obtained  at  a 
Training  College  in  or  after  1901 ;  or  a  Certificate,  authorised  by 
the  Department,  of  attendance  and  progress  at  a  course  of 
instruction  in  Drawing  conducted  under  Article  55  of  the 
Regulations  for  the  Training  of  Teachers — in  respect  of  any  class  in 
Elementary  Drawing  conducted  under  Division  II. 
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{d^  An  Art  Glass  Teacher's  Certificate,  an  Art  Master's 
Certificate;  or  a  special  Diploma  of  a  Central  School  of 
Art — in  respect  of  more  advanced  art  classes  conducted  under 
Division  III. ; 

(e)  A  pass  in  the  Higher  Grade  of  any  subject  at  the  Leaving 
Certificate  Examination — in  respect  of  that  subject,  provided  that 
in  the  case  of  a  Modem  Language  a  candidate  for  provisional 
recognition  mav  be  required  to  submit  himself  to  further  exam- 
ination at  the  hands  of  a  person  or  persons  specially  nominated 
by  the  Department  for  the  purpose,  and  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  the  Department. 

Such  additional  examination  in  the  case  of  the  proposed  teacher 
of  a  class  under  Division  II.  will  be  confined  to  ascertaining  the 
candidate's  ability  to  read  fluently  with  good  pronunciation  and 
intelligible  phrasing  a  piece  of  simple  narrative,  and  to  give  in 
English  the  gist  of  a  similar  passage  read  slowly.  For  recognition 
as  teacher  of  a  Modem  Language  under  Division  III.  higher 
attainments  in  these  respects  wiQ  be  looked  for,  as  well  as  some 
conversational  ability. 

ProTUionai  66.  The  qualifications  of  candidates  for  provisional  recognition  as 

iMoliMv^uider  teachers  of  classes  in  Division  lY.  will  be  specially  considered,  and  the 
*nd*ex "  ^uonai  ^^^P^rtment  may  exceptionally  admit  to  provisional  recognition  in 
cMw.*^^    °    other  Divisions  candidates  whose  qualifications  are  proved  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Department  in  ways  other  than  those  specified. 

Registration  of  67.  Teachers  admitted  to  provisional  recognition  in  respect  of  any 
riScora^'^  subject  may  be  placed  upon  the  register  (Article  63)  in  respect  of  that 
teachen.  subject  upon    the  completion  of    a  session  of  satisfactory  work  as 

evidenced  by  the  report  of  the  Inspector. 

R««oBn»Uon  68.  Registration  may  be  suspended  (or  further  provisional  recog- 

•oBpeDded.        nition  refused)  upon  evidence  of  insufficient  knowledge  of  the  subject 

for  teaching  purposes  or  inefficiency  as  a  teacher  from  whatever  cause 

arising. 

ProviBioDiu  69.  In  the  case  of  a  teacher  whose  attainments,  as  judged  by  the 

beoootbmed'*^  Standards  specified  in  the  preceding  articles,  do  not  warrant  his  being 
l23oD^*       placed  upon  the  register,  but  who  has  shown  satisfactory  teaching 

Sower,  the  Department,  in  consideration  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
istrict  or  for  other  special  reason,  may  continue  provisional  recognition 
for  more  than  one  session. 


EXAMINATIONS  AND  CERTIFICATES. 

^JilJ^Bd:''^  70.  Certificates  of  satisfactory  attendance  and  progress  may  be  issued 
Mtufactory  \yy  Managers  to  students  attending  classes  in  any  division  upon  condi- 
*  **°   "^*  *"    tions  to  be  approved  by  the  Department. 

Such  Certificates  may  be  awarded  wholly  upon  the  attendance  and 
record  of  work  of  the  student  as  shown  by  the  exercises  done  and  the 
results  of  the  class  examinations  held  by  the  teacher,  or  the  class 
examinations  may  be  supplemented  by  special  examinations  held  in 
conjunction  with  the  teacher  by  persons  appointed  by  Managers  and 
approved  by  the  Department,  provided  that  due  account  is  taken  of 
the  attendance  and  class  work  of  the  student. 
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71.  In  order  that  Gerlificates  issued  by  Managers  may  be  recognised  Recognition  of 
by  the  Department  for  any  purpose  it  will  be  necessary  (1)  that  the  ^rSi^7<M. 
class  be  favourably  reported  on  by  the  Inspector ;  and  (2)  that  oppor- 
tunity be  afforded  to  the  Inspector  of  duly  testing  the  method  by  which 

the  award  of  Certificates  is  determined,  and  that  he  certify  that  the 
approved  conditions  of  issue  have  been  adhered  to. 

72.  Certificates  granted  under  the  foregoing  conditions  to  students  ceruflcaUM  en- 
who  have  completed  an  approved  course  under  Divisions  11.  or  III.  ^JJjJ^iJint!* 
extending  over  not  less  than  two  sessions  will,  subject  to  any  necessary 
investigations  by  an  Inspector,  be  specially  endorsed  by  the  Depart- 
ment. 

73.  {Dropped.) 

74.  Students  of  classes  conducted  under  these  regulations  may  also  Looai  sdenre 
be  presented  at  the  Local  Examinations  in  Science  and  Art  of  t-he  J^J ^"J^j**™*" 
Board  of    Education  until  further  notice,   but,   except  where  the  Board  of  Educa- 
Department  for  special  reasons  shall  otherwise  determine,   in   the  ^'^"' 
Advanced  and  Honours  stages  only. 

WOBKS  EXECUTED  BT  STTTDENTS. 

75.  No  payment  will  be  made  on  works  executed  in  classes  f or  rime  ipeut  on 
instruction  in  Machine  Construction  and  other  similar  subjects,  but  ^^^j2J[^,^  ^ 
time  spent  in  executing  in  class  works  illustrative  of  the  instruction 

fjven,  may  be  registered  for  grant  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
nspector  as  to  the  proportion  of  time  so  employed. 

76.  No  payment  will  be  made  on  Art  Works,   but  selected  Art  Art  worka  may 
Works  of  an  advanced  character  in  certain  subjects,  may  be  entered  xaJto^ST*  ^^ 
for  the  National  Competition  of  the  Board  of  Education,    South  compouuon. 
Kensin^on,  S.W.,  under  conditions  which  will  be  stated  by   the 

Scotch  Education  Department  from  time  to  time,  and  such  works  will 
be  eligible  for  the  awards  of  that  Competition. 

LOCAL  SCHOLABSHIFS. 

77.  A  grant  may  be  made  in  aid  of  the  provision  of  Local  Scholar-  grimtin^iddof 
ships,  either  by  Managers  or  others,  in  circumstances  and  upon  con-  •choianhipfc 
ditions  approved  by  the  Department. 

The  grant  so  made  shall  not  exceed  half  of  the  total  expenditure  for 
the  purpose  specified,  nor  shall  it  exceed  the  sum  per  head  which  may 
be  fixed  by  the  Department  from  time  to  time  in  respect  of  any 
particular  class  of  Scholarship. 

78.  {Dropped.) 

79.  The  following  classes  of  Scholarships  are  contemplated : — 

{a)  Junior  Scholarships  to  be  awarded  to  pupils  of  Day  '"|"^  Mhoiar- 
Schools  who  have  obtained  a  Certificate  of  Merit  or  have  shown     ^' 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Department  equivalent  attainments, 
or  to  deserving  students  of  classes  under  Division  I.,  upon 
condition   of  attendance  at  a  course  under  Division  II.  or 
III.,  or  at  an  institution  giving  more  advanced  instruction. 
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Limits  of 
grants. 


Awsrd  of 
Scbolarshlps. 


Senior  scholar-  (J)  Senior  Scholarships  to  be  awarded  to  pupils  of  Day 

^  Schools  who  are  qualified  for  the  award  of  the  Intermediate 

Certificate  of  the  Department^  or  to  deserving  students 
of  classes  under  Division  III.,  upon  condition  of  further 
attendance  at  day  classes  —  in  the  case  of  Scholarships 
awarded  for  Pure  or  Applied  Science  at  a  University  or 
Technical  College  approved  by  the  Department ;  in  the  case 
of  Scholarships  for  Art,  at  a  Central  School  of  Art ;  and  in 
the  case  of  Scholarships  for  Modern  Languages  upon  condi- 
tions as  to  residence  and  study  abroad  proposed  by  Managers 
and  approved  by  the  Department. 

80.  The  limit  of  the  Department's  grant  (the  amount  of  the  local 
contribution  being  at  least  equivalent)  shall  be  in  the  case  of  Junior 
Scholarships  £5  per  annum  for  each  scholar,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
Senior  Scholarships  £25  per  annum  for  each  scholar. 

81.  Scholarships  of  both  grades  shall  be  awarded  by  Managers  on 
their  own  responsibility,  but  according  to  a  scheme  of  examination  or 
selection  proposed  by  Managers  and  approved  by  the  Department. 

Pr^nb  tobe  82.  Proposals  for  the  granting  of  Local  Scholarships  must  be  sub- 
the  Depart-  mitted  to  the  Department  at  or  before  the  beginning  of  any  session  in 
ment.  which  they  are  to  be  made  tenable,  and  when  the  conditions  of  award 

and  tenure  have  been  approved,  the  Managers  may  pay  the  amount  of 
the  Scholarship  direct  to  the  holder  at  such  times  and  in  such  pro- 
portions as  they  may  determine.  Upon  receipt  of  evidence  at  the  end 
of  the  session  of  the  payment  of  the  amount  of  the  Scholarship^  and  as 
to  continued  and  satisfactory  study  on  the  part  of  the  student,  any 
grant  awarded  by  the  Department  (Article  80)  will  be  paid  to  the 
Managers. 

Scholarships  may  be  made  tenable  for  one,  two,  or  three  years,  and 
an  increasing  rate  of  stipend  for  each  year  may  be  arranged  for. 

Senior  sohoiar-  83.  An  institution  exempted  from  the  conditions  of  this  Code,  as  in 
tt*n*wrtii^"***^  Article  87,  may,  subject  to  the  conditions  of  any  special  Minute 
institntions  regulating  grants  to  such  institution,  submit  proposals  for,  make  con- 
ander  Art.  87.  triDUtions  towards,  and  receive  grants  in  aid  of,  Scholarships  in  con- 
nection Mdth  such  institution  on  the  conditions  applicable  to  **  Senior  " 
Scholarships  in  Article  79  (&). 

PRIZES,*  &c. 

Prises  eto.  ^^-  ^^^^  Prizes,  Medals,  Exhibitions,  and  Scholarships  referred  to  in 

ander 'Board  of  the  liegulations  of  the  Board  of  Education,  shall  bo  open  for  com- 
uSiOTs  open^'  petition  to  students  of  classes  in  the  relative  subjects  under  this  Code 
twsSde""***'  under    the    conditions    stated  in   the   said   Kcgulations,  or   of   any 
modification  thereof,  which  the  Board  of  Education  may  make. 

Teachers  to  85.  The  grants  and  privileges  to  teachers  of  Science  and  Art  Classes 

and  pri^iieffes    aHowcd  bv  the  Regulations,  or  of  any  modifications  thereof  which  the 

nnder  the  Board  of  Education  may  make,  shall  be  open  to  teachers  of  Science 

B4|ffaUUon8  are  ^^j  ^^^  subjccts  Under  this  Code,  as  well  as  to  teachers  of  the  same 

subjects  in  Secondary  Schools  or  in  Higher  Grade  Departments  of 

Public  Schools.     Application  for  the  benefit  of  these  provisions  should 

be  made  to  the  Scotch  Eklucation  Department. 


•  See  Appeadiz  Ko.  1. 
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86.  Teachers  of  Science  and  Art  Schools  and  Classes  recognised  by  viitu  to  Kdin- 
the  Department  may  take  their  students  to  examine  the  collections  in  sSSish^^** 
the  Royal  Scottish  Museum,   Edinburgh.     When  due  notice  of  such  MiiBeum 
visits    has  been  given,   special   facilities  for    the  inspection  of  the 
collections  will  be  afforded  to  the  students  wherever  necessary. 

When  a  teacher  desires  to  avail  himself  of  this  privilege  the  corres- 
pondent for  his  school  should  write  to  the  Director  at  least  one  week 
prior  to  the  intended  visit,  stating  the  number  of  students  by  whom 
the  teacher  will  be  accompanied,  the  proposed  date  and  hour  of  the 
visit,  and  the  collection  which  it  is  desired  to  inspect.  The  visits  may 
take  place  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Fridays  between  10 
a.m.  and  4  p.m.,  on  Wednesdays,  between  10  a.m.  and  4  p.m.,  and 
between  6  p.m.  and  10  p.m.,  and  on  Saturdays  between  10  a.m.  and 
10  p.m.,  but  no  special  facilities  are  given  on  any  general  public  holiday. 


87.  The  Scotch  Education  Department  may  from    time    to   time  oranu  to 
exempt  any  Technical  College,  School  of  Art,  or  other  special  institu-  ISenipUdfroin 
tion  eligible  for  grants  under  this  Code  from  the  operations  thereof,  p7^{5^*"  **' 
and  may  substitute  therefor,  with  the  consent  of  the  Treasury,  a  special  ^ 
Minute  embodying  the  conditions  of  grants  to    each  such  College, 

School,  or  Institution  so  exempted. 

88.  The  Department,  as  occasion  requires,  may  cancel  or  modify  Alteration  of 
articles  of  this  Code,  or  may  establish  new  articles,  but  may  not  take  ^    *' 

any  action  thereon  until  the  same  shall  have  been  submitted  to  Parlia- 
ment^ and  shall  have  lain  on  the  table  of  both  Houses  for  at  least  one 
calendar  month. 

89.  This  Code  shall  be  printed  each  year  in  such  form  as  to  show  code  to  be 
separately  all  articles  cancelled  or  modified,  and  all  new  articles  since  Eufd  before^ 
the  last  edition,  and  shall  be  laid  on  the  table  of  both   Houses  not  PMii*ment. 
later  than  the  15th  of  May  in  each  year. 

(Signed)    TWEEDMOUTH, 

Lord  President  of  the  Council. 

JOHN  SINCLAIR, 

Vice-President  of  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education  in 
Scotland 

J.  STKUTHERS, 
Secretary. 

Scotch  Education  Department, 
11th  May,  1908.. 
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APPENDIXES. 


I. — MEMORA.NDUM  showhig  the  Prizes,  Scholarships,  Privi- 
LBQBS,  &c.,  under  the  Board  of  Education  Regulations  open 
to  students  and  teachers  under  this  Code.    (Form  A,  66.) 

II. — ^Explanatory  Circular  (No.  320). 
III. — Reoistration  Regulations, 
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APPENDIX  No.  1. 

Form  A.  66. 
Scotch  Education  Department. 

Memorandum,  shewing  the  Prizes,   Scholarships,   Privileges,   &c., 

UNDER  the  Board  of   Education    Regulations    open  to    Students 

and  Teachers  under  the  Continuation  Class  Code. 

With  reference  to  Articles  84  and  85  of  the  above  Code,  the  attention 
of  School  Boards  and  other  Managers  of  Classes  under  this  Code  is  directed 
to  the  following  memorandnm  specifying  the  nature  of  the  lewards  to  students 
and  the  privileges  to  teachers  continued  under  the  above-named  Articles  as 
applicable  to  students  and  teachers  in  Scotland.  The  detailed  conditions  of 
the  various  awards  will  be  found  in  the  Regulations  foi  Technical  Schools, 
Schools  of  Art,  and  other  Schools  and  Class&s  (Day  and  Evening)  for  Further 
Education,  or  in  the  Prospectuses  of  the  Royal  College  of  Science  (now  incor- 
porated in  the  Imperial  College  of  Science  and  Technology),  and  the  Royal 
College  of  Art,  for  1907-8,  a  reference  being  here  made  to  the  particular  Section 
concerned,  and  the  latest  date  for  arranging  to  enter  the  various  competitions 
with  the  numl>er  of  the  form  required  to  be  filled  up.  Copies  of  the  forms 
named  can  be  obtained  from  the  Scotch  Educatimi  Department,  65  Whitehall, 
and  should  in  all  cases  be  returned  to  this  Department  for  transmission  to  tlie 
Board  of  Education. 

N.  B. — The  arrangements  here  indicated  are  subject  to  such  alterations  as  may 
be  determined  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  administration  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Science,  London,  was  transferred  to  the  Governing  Body  of  the  Imperial 
College  of  Science  and  Technology  as  from  1st  January,  1908. 

1, ^Certificates  {Section  73.    liegulaJtions  for  Technical  Scliools,  <fcc.) 
Issued  for  each  success  obtained  at  the  Local  Science  and  Art  Examinations.* 

/?. — King's  Prizes  [Section  74'     Regidaiions  Jor  Technical  Schools,  etc.) 

To  those  registered  students  who  do  best  at  the  Local  Examinations  in 
Stages  2  and  3  of  Science  and  in  Art.* 

S.— Medals  for  Science  (Section  75,     Regulations  for  Technical  Schools,  die.) 

At  the  Local  Examinations  Bronze  Medals  are  given  in  Science  for  First 
Class  successes  in  Honours. 

4, — National  Competition  {Section  75,     Regulations  for  Technical  Schools,  <fcc.) 

Gold,  Silver  and  Bronze  Medals  and  Books  are  given  for  the  beat  works 
selected  for  the  National  Competition.^    (See  Para.  18  of  Circular  363.) 

5. — Princess  of  Wales'  Scholarships  {Section  80.     Regulations  for  Technical 

Schools,  <fcc.) 

Two  (£25  and  £11)  awarded  to  the  female  students  of  Schools  of  Art  who 
take  the  highest  prizes  of  the  year  in  the  National  Comp3tition.*  Tenable 
for  one  year  at  the  School  of  Art  where  they  have  been  gained. 

6, — Royal  Exhibitions  {Sections  $9,  at  pages  16-i21,  and  23  and  97  at  pages  IS 
and  IS,  of  the  Prospectuses  of  the  Royal  College  of  Science  {note  incorporated 
in  the  Imjyerial  College  of  Science  and  Technology)  and  the  Royal  College 
of  Art). 

These  are  awarded  on  the  results  of  the  Evening  Examinations*  of  the 
current  year.  There  are  awarded  each  year,  7  Science,  £50  a  session,  with 
free  admission  to  lectures,  &c.,  for  tliree  years  at  the  Royal  Colleges  of 
Science,  London  and  Dublin  (Form  330  (a),  15th  Apiil) ;  and  10  Art,  26s.  a 
week  for  about  40  weeks  each  year,  for  two  years,  and  free  admission  to 
lectures,  &c.,  in  the  Royal  College  of  Art.     (Form  1181A,  loth  April.) 

7.— National  Scholarshijis  {Sections  29,  at  pages  16- J  I,  and  23,  28  and  i9  at 
2)ages  IJ  and  13  ^  of  the  Prosjwctuscs  of  the  Royal  College  of  Science  {now 
incorporated  in  the  Imjycrial  College  of  Science  and  Technology)  and  the 
Royal  College  of  Art) 

These  are  awarded  on  the  results  of  the  Evening  Examinations*  of  the 
current  year.  22  Science,  tenable  at  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Science,  London 
and  Dublin,  25s.  a  ^veek  for  the  session  of  about  40  weeks  each  year,  for 
three  years,  with  free  admission  to  lectures,  &c.  (Form  330  (a),  15th  April) ; 
and  6  Art,  to  registered  Art  students  engaged  in  a  trade  which  depends  upon 
Decorative  Art,  tenable  at  the  Royal  College  of  Art,  25s.  a  week  for  about 
40  weeks  each  year,  for  two  years,  with  free  lectures,  &c.  (Form  1181  A,  16th 
April.) 

^ApplicationB  for  examination  at  the  Local  ExamlnatlonB  in  Science  and  Art  in  Scotland  must 
be  made  to  the  Manajrera  of  Continuation  Clasafis  or  to  the  School  Board  of  the  dlstoiot,  early 
in  January.  Iheae  Examinations  in  iScotland  will,  as  a  rule,  be  held  in  Stages  2  and 8  and 
Honours  only. 
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8.^Fru  SiudenUhips  {Sections  f9,  at  pages  l&-il,  and  93  and  SO,  atpa^es  IS  and 
IS,  of  the  Prospectuses  of  the  Royal  College  of  Science  {now  incoiporaied  in 
the  Imperial  College  of  Science  and  Technology)  and  the  Royal  College  of 
Art). 

These  are  awarded  on  the  rasnlts  of  the  Evening  ExaminationB*  of  the 
corrent  year.  Each  year  6  Science,  entitling  to  free  lectures,  &c.,  at  the 
Koyal  College  of  Science,  London,  for  three  years  (Form  330  (a),  15th  Api*U) ; 
and  15  Art,  entitling  to  free  lectures,  &c.,  for  two  sessions  at  the  Royal  College 
of  Art.    (Form  1181a,  15th  April.) 

9, — Local  Scholarships  {Art).  {Sections  9S,  24  and  32,  at  pages  12  and  14  of 
the  Prospectus  of  the  Royctl  College  of  Art.) 

These  are  awarded  on  the  resalts  of  the  Evening  Examinations*  of  the 
corrent  year.  Twenty-foar  £20  Scholarships  will  be  awarded  in  190S,  tenable 
for  three  years  at  any  approved  School  of  Art  in  which  instruction  is  given  at 
least  three  days  and  five  nights  a  week.    (Form  1181a,  15th  April.) 

10. — Whittoorth  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions^  {Section  83.  Regulations  for 
Technical  Schools,  doc.,  and  Special  Syllabus,  to  be  obtained  on  application 
to  Scotch  Education  Department.) 

These  are  awarded  on  the  results  of  the  Evening  Examinations*  of  the 
current  year.  Thirty  £50  Exhibitions  for  one  year  and  four  £125  Scholarships 
for  three  years.  The  Exhibitions  are  tenable  with  Royal  Exhibitions  and 
National  Scholarships,  but  the  Scholarships  are  not.  Candidates  must  be 
under  26  years  of  age,  and  must  have  served  for  at  least  three  years  in  the 
workshop  of  a  Mechanical  Engineer,  &c.  (Form  330, 15th  April.) 

11.  ^Studentships  in  ITraining.  {a)  Art.  {Section  37,  at  page  16,  of  the 
Prospectus  of  the  Royal  College  of  Art.)  {b)  Science.  {Section  30,  at 
jtage  21  of  the  Prospectus  of  the  Royal  College  of  Science  {now  incorporated 
in  the  Imperial  College  of  Science  and  Technology).) 

A  limited  number  open — 

(a.)  To  Art  Teachers  and  registered  Art  Students  holding  Art  Maf^ter^s 
Certificate,  Group  I. ;  admission  to  the  Royal  College  of  Art,  with  258. 
a  week  for  a  term  of  about  20  weeks^  and  third  class  railway  fare 
between  the  home  of  the  student  and  I^ndon  on  joining  the  doUege 
each  session,  and  on  return  to  his  home  at  the  end  of  the  session. 
(Form  488,  Ist  January  or  Ist  July.) 

(&.)  To  Teachers  and  Students  in  Science  classes,  one  term's  or  session's 
admission  to  sessional  courses  in  the  Royal  (College  of  Science, 
London,  with  25s.  a  week,  and  third  class  return  fare.  (Form  400, 
15th  June,  and  Form  1019,  20th  June.) 

12. — Short  courses  of  instruction.    Art  and  Science.    {Section  8t  (a).  Regulations 

for  Technical  Schools,  dec.) 

(1.)  Given  in  July  or  August  at  the  Royal  College  of  Art  to  Art  teachers 
and  advanced  Art  students.  £3  allowed  for  expenses  and  third  class  return 
fare.    (Form  234a,  Slst  May.) 

(2.)  Given  in  July  or  August  at  the  Ro^al  College  of  Science,  London 
(now  inocMrporatcd  in  the  Imperial  College  of  Science  and  Technology),  to  Science 
teachers  qualified  to  teach  the  subject  of  the  course.  £3  allowed  for  expenses 
and  third  class  return  fare.    (Form  500  Scotland,  17th  May.) 

IS.-- Aid  to  attend  at  Provincial  Science  Colleges. 

Three* fourths  of  the  fees  of  a  limited  number  of  selected  Science  Teachers 
attending  certain  day  classes  at  St.  Andrew's  University,  Aberdeen  University, 
or  University  College,  Dundee,  or  one- half  their  fees  at  ceitain  Evening  classes 
at  University  College,  Dundee,  are  paid  by  the  Department.  (Form  A.  67^ 
Ist  August.) 

14. — Visits  to  National  Competition  Exhibition,  and  to  study  at  other 
institutions  in  British  and  Foreign  tovms.  {Section  81  {d).  Regulations  for 
Technical  Schools,  d:c.) 

A  limited  number  of  teachers  and  students  of  Schools  of  Art  and  Art  Classes 
may  be  granted  third  class  fare  and  not  more  than  7^.  M.  a  night  while 
required  to  be  absent  from  home.    (Form  1178a,  30th  June.) 

*  See  note  on  previous  pag^. 
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15, —Free  cUtendcMce  at  Lectures  at  the  EoycU  College  of  Science^  London  {note 
ineorporcUed  in  the  Imperial  College  of  Science  ana  Techndoay),  and  the 
JRoyal  College  ofArt^  London.  {Section  81  (e).  BeguUUions  for  Technical 
SchoolSf  ike.) 

ApproYod  Science  or  Art  Teachers  may  attend  any  eoarae  of  leotnres  aji  far 
aa  circumstances  may  allow.  Application  to  be  made  to  the  Scotch  Edacation 
Department. 

16.  The  attention  of  Managers  of  Scho6ls  and  Classes,  and  other  Local 
Anthoiities,  is  also  called  to  the  following  provisions  in  the  Regulations  relating 
to  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  (under  the  Board  of  Education)  for  loans  of 
objects  of  Art  to  Museums,  Educational  Exhibitions  and  Schools : — 

(a.)  Objects  of  Art,  reproductions,  books,  drawings,  lantern  slides,  examples 
of  students'  works,  &c.,  are  lent  for  the  purpose  of  study  to  Schools 
of  Art  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  to  Art  classes.  Form  273  for  books, 
Form  159  for  students'  works.  (Chapter  II.,  page  14,  of  Regula- 
tions for  Museums,  etc.) 

(6.)  C!o11ections  of  Apparatus  and  objects  for  the  more  efficient  instruction  of 
Science  classes  are  circulated  for  illustration  of  Science  teaching. 
Form  802,  Ist  October. 

(c)  Collections  of  objects  of  Art  selected  from  tliose  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum  are  lent  for  short  periods  to  Educational  Exhibitions 
under  a  recognised  *authority.  Form  605  (Chapter  II.,  p*  12,  of 
Regulations  for  Museums,  &c.). 

17.  The  attention  of  the  Managers  of  Local  Museums  established  under  a 
Municipal  or  other  Local  Authority,  or  under  the  Public  Libraries  Acts,  is 
directed  to  the  following  : — 

(a.)  Aid  may  be  given  towards  the  purchase  of  objects  for  these  Museums. 
Form  132.  Ap^ications  must  be  made  before  Ist  October  (Chapter 
II.,  page  16,  of  Regulations  for  Museums,  etc.). 

(b.)  Collections  of  objects  selected  from  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
for  Exhibition  are  lent.  Form  605  (Chapter  II.,  page  12,  of 
Regulations  for  Museums,  etc.). 
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APPENDIX,  No.  2. 


CoNTimjATiON  Class  Codk,  Oircutar  No.  320. 


SCOTCH  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT. 

August,  1901. 

Six,— The  object  of  this  Code  haf  already  been  briefly  elated  io  tbe 
memonuidam  wbicb  accompanied  the  Code  when  it  waa  laid  oefore  ParliameDt, 
bat  Lord  Balfour  of  Bnrleigb  deems  the  present  occasion  a  fitting  one  to  make 
scene  farther  explanation  of  its  aims,  to  define  more  precisely  its  field  of 
operation,  and  to  offer  some  suggestions  as  to  the  modes  in  which  managers  may 
co-operate  with  a  riew  to  maiuog  the  Code  on  effective  instmment  for  furthering 
tecmiical  instruction  iu  tbe  widest  sense.  By  technical  instruction  in  this  con- 
nection is  to  be  understood  instruction  which  aims  at  communicating  to  the 
pupils  knowledge  and  facilities  which  hare  a  direct  bearing  upon  some  special 
occupation,  industrial  or  commercial. 

The  present  Code  is  a  further  step  in  the  process  of  reorganising  tbe  educa-  ^^^^  ^^  ^^ 
tional  system  of  the  country  (in  so  far  ss  that  is  controlled  by  Departmental  qq^^ taUie 
regulations)  which  Their  Lordsnips  entered  upon  in  1898,  when  the  administra-  ednotAfcSdiS 
tion  of  Science  and  Art  grants  in  Scotland  was  transferred  to  tiie  Scotch  Educa  vniem;rilAilon 
tion  Department    The  first  important  step  in  that  process  was  taken  in  the  ^i^tton  and 
Code  of  1899,  which  dealt  with  the  organisation  of  schools  aided  under  the  specialised 
OkIo,  and  utilised  the  money  hitherto  giren  for  specialised  instruction  of  various  instruction, 
kinds  in  these  schools,  both  under  the  Code  and  the  Directory,  for  the  more 
cenerons  support  of  advanced  instruction  of  a  general  character  beyond   the 
Merit  Certificate  stage. 

By  the  Minute  of  the  24th  August,  1900,  a  second  important  step  was  taken. 
In  tnat  Minute  they  dealt  with  the  conditions  of  Science  and  Art  instruction 
in  schools,  whidi,  thoush  not  eligible  for  grants  under  the  Code,  were  iu 
receipt  of  grants  under  the  Science  and  Art  Directory. 

In  both  these  cases  their  aim  has  been  to  simplify  and  consolidate  school 
wo^  t^  makine  instruction  in  Science  and  Art,  of  a  kind  and  amount  to  tie 
determined  by  uie  general  aims  of  the  school,  an  integral  part  of  the  genercU 
education  given  to  all  pupils,  rather  than  to  encourage  the  teaching  of  a 
mnllitnde  of  subjects  to  special  sets  of  pupils. 

The  Continuation  Class  Code,  on  the  other  hand,  presupposes  that  this 
general  education,  whether  of  an  elementaiy  or  a  more  advanced  character, 
IS  ended,  that  the  pupil  has  definitely  left  school,  that  he  is  either  engaged 
in  some  employment  or  is  making  special  preparation  for  entering  upon  it,  and 
that  what  he  desires  and  needs  is  instruction  dictated  bv  his  experience  of  the 
requirements  of  life  and  of  his  particular  occupation.  Even  when  the  subject 
matter  is  tiie  same,  the  method  of  instruction  will  be  considerably  different 
from  what  it  is  or  oncht  to  be  in  schools  which  aim  at  giving  a  general  educa- 
tion whether  of  the  elementary  or  secondary  type ;  and  now  that  provision  has 
been  made  in  the  present  Code  for  specialised  instruction  adapted  to  the  most 
varied  requirements,  it  wiU  be  matter  for  consideration  whether  further  steps 
may  not  oe  taken  to  relieve  the  curriculum  of  the  schools  proper,  whether 
dementary  or  secondary,  from  elements  and  subjects  which  are  foreign  to  their 
proper  pnrpoee. 

To  tnni  to  the  Code  itself,   it  is  evident  that  the  value  of  the  specialised  .   ^^ 
instruction  given  under  it  will  depend  in  very  large  measure  upon  tbe  thorough-  Id^ite  ^ 
neas  of  the   previous   general   education   received  by  the    pupils.     Hence,    the  pc^minary 
first  duty  of  managers  of  classes  under  this  Code,  who  are  also  managers  of  training  ;claaBefl 
schools  proper,  will  be  to  use  to  tbe  fuU  every  power  conferred  upon  them  by  JS? a'robsLUute 
the  Education  Acts  to  secure  prolonged  attendance  at  school.    Of  scarcely  less  for  bat  a 
importance  is  it  to  see  that  when  the  discipline  of  school  does  end  it  is  imme-  supplement  to 
diately   succeeded  by   the    discipline   of   regular   employment  combined    with  B^^'yoo 
attendance  at  appropriate  continuation  classes.  eaooauoe. 

The  Education  Act  of  the  present  year  confers  upon  School  Boards  powers 
which  may  be  used  for  this  purpose,  and  exemption  from  school  attendance 
in  the  case  of  children  over  twelve  and  under  fourteen  ought  not  to  be  muted 
upon  asy  certificate  of  attainment,  however  satisfactory  in  itself,  unless  Uiere  is 
evidence  io  riiow  that  the  pupil  is  to  enter  upon  regular  employment  under 
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Divlaioii  I. 


DiTiiiom  n; 

andllL 


•nitable  condition*,  and  tb&t  rach  employment  if  rendered  Beoeeeary  ^7^^ 
circnmstanceg  of  the  parent!.  In. all  casee  exemption,  when  granted,  ahonid  be 
accompanied  by  etipmationi  ae  to  attendance  at  snitaUe  oontinoation  cUeaee. 

Bot,  whatever  the  sncoese  of  theee  meaenree  may  ultimately  be-^nd  it  ia  to  be 
hoped  that  it  will  be  great— for  the  preaent  the  fact  haa  to  be  faced  that  con- 
aiderable  nnmbera  of  pupila  who  have  left  school  are  atill  lacking  in  tboee 


Special  counet 
oontampUted 
under  DivUlon 
III. 


as 


Dlfltlnctlon  of 
'*  covnet "  an  I 
*<  lubJecU.' 


of  the  Code  ahonid  be  regarded  aa  aerring  a  temporary  pnrpoee  on|y,  and  ita 
elimination  ahonid  be  effected  by  well-directed  effort  to  prolong  attendance  at 
ecnool,  and  to  diminiah  the  interral  that  might  otherwiae  eziat  between  the 
achool  proper  and  the  continuation  daaa. 

A  certain  atandard  of  general  education  haa  been  laid  down  (Articles  11-13) 
a  condition  of  admission  to  classes  under  Divisions  II.  and  III.,  and  Their 
Lordships  trust  that  managers  will  carefully  conform  to  the  spirit  of  these 
regulations.  But  the  mere  exclusion  of  unfit  pupils  is  in  itself  only  a  negative 
measure,  and  it  rests  with  managers  to  take  steps  such  aa  those  indicated 
above  to  diminish  the  numbers  of  the  unfit  by  giving  them  an  adequate 
preliminary  training. 

But  apart  from  the  claasea  under  Division  I.  and  those  under  Division  IV., 
which  will  be  dealt  with  later,  the  realisation  of  the  main  objecta  of  the  Ck>de 
may  be  said  to  rest  eaaentially  upon  the  success  of  the  classes  conducted  ander 
Divisions  II.  and  III.,  and  a  wora  of  explanation  as  to  the  scope  of  the  classes 
conducted  under  these  divisions  may  be  useful.  The  subjects  dealt  with  under 
boUi  divisions  are  those  enumerated  in  Article  14  and  auch  other  aubjecta  aa 
i«re  the  natural  developmente  of  thoae  named.  Both  preauppoae  the  Instruction 
of  the  pupils  in  a  subiect,  or  a  well-defined  and  homogeneous  group  of  subjects, 
of  practical  value  to  tnem  in  view  of  their  occupationa ;  but  whereaa  in  certain 
cases  local  circumstancea  may  render  it  poaaiole  to  arrange  a  comprehenaive 
ana  progressive  course  of  study  extending  over  several  years,  in  others  such 
continui^  of  instruction  cannot  be  lookea  for,  and  sections  or  frannenta  only 
of  the  complete  course  can  be  dealt  with,  these  bein^  determined  by  the  pre- 
vailing wanta  of  i>upila  and  tiie  aupply  of  teachera  with  auitable  qualificationa 
This  latter  case  is  provided  for  by  the  regulationa  under  Division  II.,  but 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  desultory  instruction  of  this  kind,  though  not 
without  ite  value,  is  but  an  vnperfect  substitute  for  i  he  systematic  and  prolonged 
study  reauired  for  recognition  under  Division  III. ;  and,  wherever  poaaiole, 
couraea  abould  be  arranged  under  that  division — ^under  which  alone  the  objects 
of  this  Code  can  be  fufly  carried  out — in  preference  to  Division  II.  The  dis- 
tinction between  classes  under  Divisions  II.  and  III.  is  not  necessarily  one  of 
greater  or  less  advancement,  but  depends  rather  on  compl«;teness  and  continuity 
of  curriculum. 

The  courses  specificaUv  mentioned  under  Division  IIL  are  commercial  and 
industrial  courses.  To  these  others  may  be  added — e.g.,  courses  for  the 
systematic  study  and  practice  of  industrial  art,  and  courses  specially  auited  for 
ffirla.  It  is  obvious  tnat  the  aame  course  of  training  in  its  initial  stages  may 
be  suitable  for  several  industries — e.g.,  instruction  in  geometrical  drawing  and 
mathematica  is  the  neceesary  foundation  of  technical  instruction  relative  to  a 
large  group  of  industries — and  it  will  only  be  in  comparatively  few  casee  that 
specialisation,  even  at  a  later  stage,  can  be  carried  to  any  great  extent,  should 
such  specialisation  be  otherwise  desirable.  But  whether  the  course  has  only 
a  general  or  an  immediate  relation  to  some  group  of  industries,  its  practical 
object  must  never  be  lost  sight  of.  In  these  classes,  for  example,  the  study  of 
mathematics  will  take  a  very  different  line  from  that  which  would  naturally  be 
pursued  in  a  Hecondary  school,  and  will  concern  itself  largely  with  the  con- 
Rtruction  and  handling  of  formulae  of  immediate  practical  application.  In 
commercial  courses,  in  like  manner,  the  study  of  modem  languages  will  follow 
different  lines  from  those  pursued  in  schools  where  this  study  is  an  instruments 
of  coneral  education,  though  the  value  of  the  ultimate  results  will  necessarily 
be  largely  affected  by  the  soundness  of  the  preliminary  training. 

At  this  point  it  may  be  useful,  with  a  view  to  obviating  misunderstanding,  to 
make  some  observations  aa  to  the  relation  of  "couraea*^  under  this  Code  to 
**  subjects,"  such  as  the  numbered  subjects  of  the  Science  and  Art  Directory, 
which  those  accustomed  to  the  regulations  of  the  Directory  may  be  inclined  to 
treat  as  aeparate  entitiea.  A  course  of  instruction  under  tht  dode,  whether  in 
Division  II.  or  Division  III.,  may  comprise  one  or  more  "  subjects,"  or  parts 
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of  dilE«r«it  "lubieoU"  embodied  in  a  cjUabns,  and  «o  arranged  ac  to  secara 
whafe  managers  deem  to  be  the  most  aoitiJldje  course  of  training  for  certain 
practical  ends,  and  in  relation  to  a  particular  set  of  pupils.  For  example,  a 
"course"  may  be  arranged  under  Diyiaion  II.  to  giye  a  certain  training  in 
arithmetic,  book-keeping,  and  shorthand — with  or  without  other  subjects — ^with 
a  Tiew  to  use  in  business.  Shorthand  may  be  taken  one  evening  of  the  week 
and  arithmetic  another,  or  arithmetic  may  be  taken  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
session  to  be  followed  by  book-keeping  in  the  later,  or  other  alternatiYe  com- 
binations mav  be  made;  but  in  each  case  the  course  will  be  regarded  as  one 
course,  and  the  pupils  taking  it  as  one  class  for  the  purposes  of  the  Code,  irre- 
spectire  of  the  diTision  of  subjects.  The  conditions  as  to  length  of  session, 
number  of  hours  per  week,  and  attendances  to  be  reckoned  (Article  16)  will 
apply  to  the  **  course  "  aa  a  whole,  and  not  to  the  separate  subjects  conetituting 
itw  Similarly,  practical  geometry  (the  whole  or  part  of  the  syllabus  for  Subject  L 
of  the  IHreotory)  aai  psactical  mathematics  (Subject  Yp,  of  the  Directory)  may  . 
be  combined  in  one  course,  these  subjects  being  taken  either  abreast  or  at 
a  different  period  of  the  session.  The  only  conditions  are  that  the  subjects 
combined  in  one  course  must  be  homoseneons ;  that  the  course,  as  a  whole, 
must  hare  a  tadty  of  purpose,  and  that  &e  srllabDS  submitted  must  give  reason- 
able promise  that  the  instruction  proposed  will  be  effective  for  ita  purpose. 

It  should  be  understood  that  it  le  not  necessary  tiiat  a  course  under  Division 
n.  should  in  all  cases  embrace  more  than  one  subject.  In  the  case  of  courses 
under  Drrision  m.  the  syllabus  of  instruction  for  the  current  year  should  be 
submitted  in  detaQ,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  an  outline  of  the  complete 
course  of  which  it  forms  a  part 

It  wiU  be  observed  that  there  are  certain  subjects  in  Division  n.,  such  as  Diviiton  IV« 
the  Life  and  Duties  of  the  Citizen  and  certain  others,  which  have  no  special 
relation  to  any  particular  occupation,  but  rather  concern  the  individual  as  a 
member  of  the  social  communi^.  This  applies  still  more  to  the  subjects  of 
Division  17.  for  which  my  Lords  have  thought  it  right  to  make  provision  in 
this  Code.  The  physical  well-being  of  youth,  the  formation  of  habits  of 
discipline,  the  cultivation  of  a  sense  of  citizenship  and  its  obligations,  are  matters 
of  nime  importance  to  the  country,  and  provision  in  aid  of  classes  for  Uie 
furtnerance  of  these  objects  is  made  all  the  more  readily  that  they  need  not  be 
regarded  as  the  rivals  of  classes  under  Divisions  IT.  and  III. ,  but  rather  as  useful 
supplements  of  these  classes,  freshening  the  energies  of  the  pupils  and  varying 
their  interest. 

At  the  same  time  the  classes  under  Division  IV.  must  not  be  allowed  to  These  ciMsee 
degenerate  into  mere  opportunities  for  recreation  and  amusement.  A  practical  SSf  m*^^^ 
outcome  will  be  demanded  as  the  result  of  instruction  for  which  aid  is  granted  Smply!  ^"^ 
in  the  shape  of  evident  and  genuine  proficiency  in  Gymnastics,  Drill,  Music, 
or  whatever  the  subject  of  the  course  may'  be.  My  Lords  dissent  entirely  from 
the  view  that  pupils  should  be  coaxed  or  bribed  into  attending  continuation 
classes  by  adventitious  attractione.  They  are  persuaded  that  the  work  of 
studente  who  can  be  attracted  by  such  inducements  onlv  will  be  of  little  value, 
while  their  presence  in  the  classes  will  have  largely  tne  effect  of  lessening  the 
ardour  and  obstmctinc[  the  progress  of  the  more  earnest  students.  Laating 
benefit  to  the  country  is  more  likely  to  accrue  from  the  attendance  at  continua- 
tion classes  of  smaller  numbers  of  students,  provided  that  these  students  come 
with  a  definite  purpose  of  studying  matters  the  importance  of  which  thev 
have  realised  in  uieir  own  experience,  and  are  prepared  to  make  sacrifice  both 
of  time  and  amusement.  The  cultivation  of  habits  of  endurance  and  self-mastery 
in  the  pursuit  of  a  worthy  object  are  of  even  more  importance  than  the  know- 
ledge acouired.  It  is  with  these  views  that  my  Lords  have  taken  steps  (by 
Article  49)  to  diacount  the  casual  attendance  at  newly-formed  classes  of  pupils 
who  attend  for  a  short  time  merely  from  a  desire  for  novelty  and  fresh 
excitement. 

The  main  objects  of  the  Code  having  thus  been  stated  in  outline,   somo 
^beidiary  matters  of  importance  may  now  be  considered. 

After  the  fullest  deliberation  my  Lords  have  decided  to  discontinue  the  award  Bzaminatioos 
of  Elementary  Certificates  on  the  results  of  a  uniform  written  examination,  and  oertiflcateB. 
There  is  reason  to  fear  that  under  this  system  much  of  the  instruction  for  which 
grants  are  made  has  been  directed  simply  to  the  qualifving  of  pupils  for  the 
purpose  of  themselves  earning  grants  by  instructing  otliers,  and  so  on  in  a 
vidons  circle.  To  a  greater  or  less  extent  preparation  for  examinations  tends 
to  obscure  the  real  object  of  the  dasses,  with  the  result  that  the  ultimate  effect 
upon  the  industries  of  the  country  may  be  by  no  means  commensurate  wHb 
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che  expenditure  incurred.  Such  examinatioiu  must  be  conductod  on  a  lixnitoa 
number  of  fully  detailed  syllabusea,  wiUi  the  result  that  «itber  the  liberty  of 
managers  in  devising  courses  suitable  for  particular  classes  of  students  will  be 
unduly  restricted,  or  the  number  of  separate  examinations  must  be  increased 
CO  an  extent  which  will  render  the  system  unworkable.  My  Lords  are  also  of 
opinion  that  an  examination  exclusiYely  m  writing  »  an  incomplete  and  imperfect 
test  of  a  student's  attainments  in  most,  il  not  all,  subjects,  and  that  it  ought 
to  be  supplemented  by  oral  and  practical  tests  and  by  a  consideration  of  the 
actual  work  done  by  the  student  during  his  course  of  instruction.  Sndx  more 
complete  tests  They  propose  to  institute,  but  only  in  those  cases  where  the 
instruction  of  the  student  has  been  carried  to  such  a  pitch  as  will  warrant  this 
more  elaborate  method  of  examination.  As  a  rule,  examinations  will  be  held 
by  /Ae  Department  in  the  case  of  those  students  only  who  bare  completed  a 
full  course  of  instruction  under  Division  III.  according  to  a  syllabus  approved 
by  the  Deimrtment  for  this  purpose;  and  a  corresponding  importance  will  be 
attached  to  the  certiJGcates  so  awarded. 

In  other  cases,  where  the  instruction  of  students  falls  short  of  this  high 
standard,  my  Lords  propose  Ui  commit  the  award  of  certiflcates  to  managers 
durectly  (Article  70).  Certificates  so  issued  should  specify  the  amount  and 
regularity  of  the  student's  attendance  during  the  session,  the  character  of  his 
work  in  class  (including  class  exercises),  as  adjudged  by  the  teacher,  and  the 
results  ol  the  examinations  held  by  the  teacher.  Where  managers  think  it 
desirable,  they  may  appoint  an  assessor  to  act  along  with  the  teacher  in 
conducting  one  or  more  of  the  class  examinations,  and  they  may  make  the 
results  of  such  examinations  an  element  in  determining  the  award  of  the  certifi- 
cates. But  having  Themselves  decided,  for  reasons  already  stated,  to  abandon 
the  practice  of  written  examinations  applicable  to  ser eral  classes  in  common, 
my  Lords  will  not  sanction  the  award  of  certificates  upon  the  results  of  similar 
examinations,  whetlier  conducted  by  school  authorities  themselves  or  by  self- 
constituted  examining  bodies,  nor  may  the  expenses  of  such  examinations  (if 
held)  be  reckoned  as  port  of  the  expenses  of  classes  under  this  Code. 

In  order  that  the  issve  of  certificates  by  managers  may  be  authorised  by  the 
Department,  the  class  mnst  have  been  condnctM  according  to  an  approved 
svlLabus  by  teachers  recognised  by  the  Department,  and  must  have  been  favour- 
ably reported  on  by  the  Inspector,  who  may,  where  he  deems  it  expedient, 
institute  a  control  examination  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  sufficiency  of 
the  tests  by  which  the  award  of  certificates  has  been  determined. 

In  view  of  the  special  object  of  this  Code,  it  is  evident  that  the  prime 
requisite  of  a  teacher  is  real  knowledge  of  the  subject  taught  rsther  than  that 
acquaintance  with  educational  aims  and  methods  which  forms  a  necessaiy  ^rt 
of  the  technical  training  of  teachers  of  schools  giving  a  general  eduoation. 
While,  therefore,  certificated  teachers  will  prove  the  most  suitable  teadiera  for 
Division  I.,  for  the  other  divisions  other  and  special  qualifications  will,  as  a 
rule,  be  necessary.  These  qualifications  should,  wherever  possible,  include  a 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  business,  occupation,  or  industry  to  which  the 
class  is  relative,  and,  other  things  being  equal,  the  instruction  given  will  be 
all  the  better  if  that  acquaintance  is  a  present  and  living  one.  Experience 
shows  that  it  is  not  impossible  for  teachers  or  other  persons,  who  from  their 
previous  training  have  become,  as  it  were,  examination  experts,  to.  pass 
theoretical  examinations  in  subjects  of  a  technical  character  wnile  altogether 
destitute  of  any.  practical  acquaintance  with  the  related  industry.  It  is  evident 
that  instruction  by  such  persona  will  fall  far  short  in  practicalntilityof  that  given 
by  persons  whose  theoretical  knowledge  is  corrected  and  supplemented  by  prac- 
tical experience.  For  these  reasons  my  Lords  contemplate  the  employment  under 
this  Code  of  a  class  of  teachers  distinct  and  separate  from  the  reffular  teachers 
of  schools,  whether  elementary  or  secondaiy,  and  only  in  exceptionu  cases  ahonld 
the  two  functions  be  combined. 

For  similar  reasons,  while  the  ultimate  general  management  and  financial 
control  of  classes  under  this  Code  will,  as  a  rule,  be  in  uie  hands  of  persons 
whose  primary  function  is  that  of  managers  of  day  schools,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  immediate  direction  of  each  special  group  of  classes  should, 
as  tunested  in  Article  61,  be  entrusted  to  persons  who,  whether  as  employers 
or  employed,  or  otherwise,  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  practical  appUca- 
tions  of  the  subject  matter. 

The  Code,  it  is  hoped,  provides  an  instrument  for  the  efficient  teoiinioal 
instruction  of  every  class  of  the  conuiunity  which  is  in  a  poeition  to  benefit  by 
such  instruction ;  but  to  realise  its  possibilities  in  anv  fuU  measure  altogether 
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ttmnicgnda  the  powen  of  merely  official  aciiou,  whether  on  (he  put  of  echuol 
eathoriiiee  or  m  Ihe  Departmeiit.  Theae  can  eupply  the  organiaation  and  the 
Innda  and  can  exercise  a  regulating  and  co-ordinating  function,  but  it  i«  for 
bviineee  men,  workmen,  emjjSoyera,  and  profeenonal  aeeooiationt  of  all  eorte  to 
•tate  their  requirements  in  the  matter  of  technical  instruction  for  their  seTeral 
employments;  to  make  suggestions  for  £[iving  a  practical  direction  to  the 
instruction;  and  to  impress  upon  apprentices  and  young  people  entering  on 
specific  employment  the  duty  of  aTailmg  themselYes  of  the  opportunities  offered. 
It  rests  with  emplovers  in  an  especiU  degree  to  furtiber  the  objects  of  this 
Code  by  granting,  whereyer  possible,  to  the  young  people  in  their  employment 
reasonable  facilities  for  attendance  at  suitable  classes.  It  may  be  pointed  out 
in  this  connection  that  dassee  under  this  Code  may  be  held  not  only  in  the 
evening,  but  at  any  time  of  the  day.  It  is  probable,  for  example,  that  in 
towns  dasses  for  yonnff  people  employed  in  business  houses  may  most  advan- 
tageously be  held  in  tne  morning.  In  rural  districts  in  winter  the  afternoon 
may  be  the  bert  tame  of  meeting  for  a  part  of  the  session,  the  meetings  being 
transferred  to  the  erening  as  the  season  adrances. 

The  classes  under  this  Code  from  their  yeiy  nature  should  be  of  benefit  in  an  rtiuuioe, 
especial  degree  to  the  locality  in  which  they  are  conducted,  and  though,  in 
aeoordanoe  with  the  precedent  of  preyious  regulations,  a  generous  measure  of 
State  sup^rt  has  been  accorded,  my  Lords  have  thought  it  right  tiiat  at  least 
some  portion  of  the  necessary  expenditure,  oyer  and  above  the  income  which 
may  be  deriyed  from  fees,  should  in  all  cases  be  borne  br  the  localilPf^.  What 
^t  neoesmy  expenditnn  may  be  it  is  the  object  of  Artidee  61-66  to  determine, 
^wumers  must  proyidd  suitame  premises  and  equipment  from  their  own  funds, 
Ubus^  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  existing  supply  of  school  buildings  win  in 
■o^<easee  render  further  enenditure  under  this  head  unnecessary;  Uisy  must 
aetermine  beforehand,  guidea  by  considerations  of  what  is  fair  and  equitable  in 
the  circumstances,  the  amount  of  remuneration  which  t&ey  are  prepared  to 
allow  to  the  teacher  for  his  services,  and  such  sum,  and  such  sum  omy,  must 
be  paid,  irrespective  of  tiie  amount  of  grant  that  may  be  earned;  accurate 
accounts  of  all  other  expenditure  must  be  kept,  and  where  it  is  impossible  to 
separate  completely  between  expenditure  for  these  classes  and  for  the  purposes  cf 
the  day  school  hela  in  the  same  premises,  allocation  must  be  made  on  some  dearW 
explained  principle.  When  the  necessary  expenditure  has  thus  been  ascertainea, 
it  IS  possible  tiiat  some  readjustment  of  rates  as  between  the  various  divisions, 
or  even  some  general  alteration  may  be  neoesssry,  and  these  rates  should 
therefore  be  reg^ffded  as  provisional  only. 

It  has  been  usual  in  the  past  for  Town  and  Counly  Councils  to  make  from  AllocsUon  of 
the  Residue  Grant  some  contribution  toward  the  expenses  of  classes  such  as  lUsidnei  Grant 
those  embraced  by  the  present  Code,  and  as  the  conditions  of  the  present  Code  i^trv^uon 
are  sudi  as  to  render  the  maintenance  of  separate  classes  for  the  most  part 
unnecessary,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  such  contributions  will  be  continued  and 
even  increased.  Where  such  contribution  is  made  it  is  suggested  that  it  sliould 
not  take  the  form  of  a  fixed  subsidy,  or  of  a  payment  upon  attendanccts  or 
results  of  examinations.  It  would  be  better  that  the  Town  or  County  Council, 
if  satisfied  that  the  class  fbr  which  application  is  made  is  a  suitable  one  for 
aid  from  their  funds,  that  it  has  been  efficiently  oonducted,  and  that  the  expendi- 
ture is  reasonable,  ahould  recoup  managers  a  certain  proportion  or,  in  extreme 
esses,  the  whole  of  the  deficiency  incurred  by  managers  in  maintaining  the  dass, 
sfter  deduction  of  the  income  from  fees  and  from  the  grant  under  this  Code.  In 
this  way  the  danger  of  overlapping  from  concurrent  grants  for  the  same  instruc- 
tion will  be  avoided,  and  a  clearer  view  obtained  as  to  how  the  necessary 
expenses  of  the  dasses  art  met. 

Nothing  in  this  Code  affects  the  power  of  Town  and  County  Councils  to 
establish  and  maintain  dasses  for  which  no  grant  under  the  Code  is  claimed ; 
snd  where  they  resolve  to  aid  dasses  established  under  this  Code  they  must 
determine  for  themselves  (having  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  Technical 
Instmction  Amendment  Act)  whether  thai  aid  shsll  be  extended  to  all  such 
dsMes  or  restricted  to  those  falling  under  certain  divinons  only. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  provisions  for  Local  Scholarships  (Artides  77-83),  f2PjL-u,n, 
and  specially  to  the  provision  for  the  more  effective  study  of  modem  languages      '  ^* 

by  residence  abroad. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  dassee  under  the  main  divisions  of  this  Code,  presup-  f  «>>^. . 
posing  as  they  do  at  least  a  modicum  of  general  education  on  the  part  of  institutionr. 
the  pnpile,  win  be  of  real  service  to  the  country  bjjr  diffusing,  extending,  and 
kdlitating  opportanitiee  for  technical  instruotion  in  the  widest  sense  of  the 
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temi  to  those  who  realise  th«  need  for  it  in  their  <Uilj  emplojrmemt.  But  bj 
Lords  are  of  opinion  that  any  scheme  oi  technical  edncatioa  woold  be  inooBiplefee 
which  did  not  provide  instraotion  of  the  rery  highest  kind  in  applied  Sombcs 
and  Art  to  selected  students  who  will  devote  their  whole  time  to  study.  They 
think,  therefore,  that  a  farther  differentiation  of  institntions  is  necessary,  and 
that  instead  of  all  alike  beinff  snbiected  to  the  same  set  of  regulations,  as  has 
been  done  hitherto,  a  few  which  have  had  an  outstanding  record  of  snooess  in 
the  past,  which  are  well  staffed  and  well  equipped  for  a  considerable  variety 
of  work,  and  which  are  situated  at  the  natural  centres  of  population  for  large 
areas,  may  be  allowed  to  proceed  upon  lines  of  their  own,  in  the  hope  that 
they  may  develop  into  institutions  worthy  to  rank,  not  in  number  of  students, 
but  in  quality  aiid  advancement  of  work^  with  the  best  of  their  kitfd  in  anv 
other  country.  It  is  fnmi  such  institutions,  and  the  opportunities  of  research 
and  discovery  which  they  will  naturallv  afford,  that  decisive  advantage  to  the 
industries  of  the  country,  in  so  far  as  that  is  dependent  on  educational  arrange- 
ments, is  to  be  looked  for. 

For  this  purpose,  provision  is  made  in  Article  87.  The  institutions  to  be 
placed  in  this  category  will  be  carefully  selected,  but  it  would  be  premature  to 
state  at  this  stage  the  exact  nature  of  the  arrangements  whidi  it  may  be  found 
expedient  to  adopt  in  regard  to  them. 

I  have,  etc.. 


JtrOhuk 
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APPENDIX  No.  3. 


Rkgulations  as  to  Registration. 


N.II.— Popils  on  Um  ngliton  of  aoliools  nndflr  tbo  Saj  Sebool  Code  (Ineliidiiif  Saiiplementarjr 
Conntt  aiid  SiglMr  Gmda  DepwtmenUX  or  of  a  Saoondary  Bobool,  miut  not  be  entered  for 
unat  OB  theregieten  of  tbe  Oontinnfttlon  C\tutm,  Attention  U  direoted  to  Article  2  and 
pane.  IV.  AV.  of  the  note  on  pege  6  of  the  Contlnnation  CImi  Oode. 

TIm  nttentlon  of  Ifaaegen  le  eleo  direoted  to  Cireolar  886  of  87th  October,  1906,  f or  inf onnation 
•■  to  enapeeted  formi  of  registers,  which  luiTe  been  epedally  deyieed  to  ifan^ify  the  work 
of  eondnoting  CSontlnnation-Claasee,  and  at  the  lame  time  furnish  the  necoessary  data  for 
the  eatonlation  of  grants. 


L  A  separate  Attendance  R«;iflter  most  be  kept  for  every  olass,  and  all  tbe 
partiealanTeqabred  by  Rules  IL  and  III.  (below)  most  appear  in  Moh  Attend- 
•inee  Register.    {A  teparaie  General  BegUter  ia  not  neceiecury,) 


(a.)  Only  one  attendanoe  resister  is  necessary  for  a  class  in  Division  I. 
irrespective  of  the  distnbation  of  subjects.  Thus,  English  and  other 
subjects  taken  at  one  meeting  may  be  registered  in  the  same  register 
witn  arithmetic  taken  at  another  meeting. 

(6.)  A  "  class "  in  Divisions  IL  and  IIL  shall  be  any  gionp  of  pnj^ils  follow- 
ing a  common  coarse  of  instruction  either  in  a  single  "  subject"  or  in 
a  combination  of  subjects  approved  by  the  Department  as  constituting 
a  homogeneous  course  and  embodied  in  one  syllabus.  Thus^  while 
attendances  at  arithmetic  and  bookkeeping  will,  as  a  rule,  bere^tercjd 
separately,  a  course  for  the  same  pupils  oonsisting,  e.a.,  of  arithmetic 
in  the  earlier  nart  of  the  session,  to  be  followed  by  bookkeeping  in 
the  later,  may  oe  regarded  as  one  olass  requiring  only  one  register. 

IL  On  the  first  page  of  the  Register  the  following  particulars  must  be  clearly 
shown  in  ink  : — 

(a.)  The  official  name  of  the  school  or  class. 

(6.)  The  subject  of  instruction,  together  with  the  division  and  the  article  of 
the  Code  under  which  it  is  taken.  {1/  the  instrueiion  extends  over 
more  than  one  year  the  particular  year  should  be  indieaied) 

(c)  The  names  of  all  the  teachers. 

{d)  The  days  and  hours  of  meeting. 

(e.)  The  signatures  of  managers  (or  their  representatives)  who  have  visited 
the  class,  the  dates  and  times  of  the  visits,  and  the  number  of  students 
present  on  those  occasions. 

III.  In  the  body  of  the  Register  provision  must  be  made  for  the  undermen- 
tioned details : — 

(a.)  The  fuU  name  of  each  student. 

(6.)  The  date  of  his  (or  her)  birth  (day,  month,  year),  and  the  occupation  of 
the  student. 

(e.)  The  qualifieation  for  registration  of  each  student,  together  with  a 
reference  to  the  article  of  the  CkKle  sanctioning  such  r^;istration. 

(d.)  The  classes  attended  by  each  student  during  the  session — ^whether  the 
claesoB  are  under  the  same  management  or  not. 

(e.)  The  fee  actually  paid  by  each  student. 

(/.)  The  date  of  each  meeting  of  the  class. 

{g.)  The  time  of  marking  the  Register  at  each  meeting. 

(A.)  The  total  number  of  students  present  at  each  meeting  of  the  elass. 

(i.)  The  total  number  of  hours  of  attendance  of  students  at  eaeh  meeting. 

(y.)  The  total  number  of  houn  of  attendanoe  of  each  student  at  the  elass 
during  the  session. 
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IV.  The  following  rales  maBt  be  strictly  observed  : — 

(a.)  All  entries  in  the  Register  most  be  in^tok; 

[b,)  The  namej  of  students  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  in  alphabetical 
order. 

(c.)  A  separate  column  must  be  used  for  the  attendances  at  each  meeting, 
the  time  and  date  of  whieh  must  be  stated. 

{d,)  The  Register  must  be  marked  in  the  oolunm  next  to  that  containing 
the  Ic^t  entry.    No  blank  columns  may  be  left. 

(e.)  The  liegister  must  be  marked  and  totalled  within  the  first  ten  minutes 
of  the  time  recognised  by  the  Department  as  set  apart  for  the 
meeting.* 

( /.)  The  presence  of  a  student  must  be  marked  by  a  cross,  thus  X  >  ^^^ 
his  absence  by  an  Q* 

(j/.)  If  a  student  lea  vest  before  the  conclusion  of  the  lesson,  his  mark  for 
presence  must   be    cancelled  at  once  by  drawing  a  ring  round  it 


thus 
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(A.  The  total  number  of  students  present  at  each  meeting. of  the  class 
must  be  entered  at  the  foot  of  the  columu,  in  which  their  attendance 
for  that  lesson  iis  recorded^  and  must  be  initialled  bv  the  teacher 
giving  the  in6tmctiott.  This  must  be  done,  as  explaiiiedfiB  paiB^raph 
(e),  at  the  beginning  of  the  lessen. 

{%.)  Subse(|uent  alterations  are  strictly  prohibited.  If  a  mistake  in  regis- 
tration has  been  made  it  must  be  corrected  by  an  explanatory  note 
in  the  Register. 

ij.)  At  the  close  of  the  lesson  the  total  number  of  hours  of  attendance  made 
l^  all  the  students  daring  the  lesson  must  be  Altered  immediately 
under  the  number  of  students  who  were  present. 

{k.)  At  the  clone  of  the  session  the  total  number  of  hour$  of  attendance  of 
each  student  must  be  entered  opposite  the  name  of  the  student. 

[I.)  Managers  or  their  representatives,  when  visiting  the  classes,  should 
record  on  the  front  of  the  Register  the  number  (3  students  present  on 
those  occasions,  attesting  the  sune  by  their  dated  signatures ;  they 
should  also  see  that  the  iSogistersare  properly  kept.- 

(m.)  Where  students  are  qualified  for  registration  by  virtue  of  their  having 
obtained  any  of  the  Certificates  referred  to  in  the  Code,  thi^  fact, 
together  with  the  years  in  which  the  oertifieates  w«re  obtained,  must 
be  clearly  recorded  in  the  Register.  Either  the  certificates  them- 
selves, or  a  list  of  them»  giving  the  necessary  particulars  in  each 
ditse,  and  certified  by  managers  (or  by  the  teacher  of  the  class  and 
the  principal  teacher  of  the  school)  after  comparison  with  the  actual 
certificates  to  be  correct,  mu?t  be  kept  during  the  currency  of  the 
class  along  with  the  Register,  in  the  custody  of  th."^  head  teacher  of 
the  class,  and  be  accessible  to  the  Inspector  at  the  time  of  any  of  his 
visits. 

(n.)  All  Registers,  when  filled  up,  must  Lepnt  away  anti  preserved  for  a 
least  five  years. 

(o.)  The  Alanagers  are  recommended  to  have  these  niles  printed  in  extenso 
in  the  Registers  to  be  u*^  for  Continuation  Classes. 


•  Where  a  meeting  for  piHfpoeee  of  inttmetton  extendi  to  two  hoan  or  over,  the  Depart- 
ment will  be  preiAred  to  oonaider  p«x>posal>  for  more  than  one  marking  of  the  BegiBter  in  the 
conme  of  the  meeting,  bnt  the  general  rule  (IV.  (e))may  not  be  devlatCRl  from  wtthoat  the 
previoQ*  nnction  of  the  Department. 

t  Tlie  Department  are  prepared  to  consider  proposals  for  exception  from  thla  rule  in  the 
case  of  the  papils  who  are  obtigsd,  by  train-hoort  or  oth^r  eirdnmstanceB,  regularly  te  leave 
before  the  dose. 
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N.B. — ^Tho  name  of  the  Inspector  in  charge  of  a  District  is  printed  in  heairy  type, 
of  the  Sab-Inspectors  are  printed  in  italics. 


June,  1908-  « 
The  names 


County  or  District, 


POPU- 
L  VTIOK 

(1001). 


Inspectors,  Junior  Inspectors, 
AND  Sub-inspectors, 

WITH  TIIEIR  HeAD-QUARTRRS. 


SOUTHERN   DIVISION. 


A.  B.  SCOVOAIs  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Senior  Chief  Inspector  and  Inmotor  of  Training  Colleges 

(with  special  charge  of  the  Higher  Grade  SchooU  of  the  Division). 


1 

Ediububoh  County,  part  of.    {Su  Noa.  2  and  3.) 

comprising — 

Edinbnigh  (City)    •       •       •     317,145 
and 

347,314 

A.  E.  Bcongal,  Esq.,  LL.D., 

1,  Wester  Coates  Avenue, 

EdinburglL 

7.  B.  Jamiesony  Esq., 

1        the  Parishes  of — 

5,  Mayii^d  Gardens, 

;              Colinton,         | 

Kirknewton  and  E.  Calder, 

Edinburgh. 

f 

Corstorphine, 

Cramond, 

Cnrrie, 

Mid  Calder, 
Ratho, 
West  Galder. 

F.  W.  Michie,  Esq., 

10,  Montagu  Terraee, 

Edinburgh. 

( 

/.  Crombie,  Esq., 

18,  Braid  Crescent, 

'  Linuthoow*     ..«     .  .       .       -       -       - 

6d,443 

.  . 

Edinburgh. 
W.  jRobb,Esq., 

1 

Total 

413.757 

2,  Moniingside  Gardens, 

Edinburgh. 

Edinburgh,  part  of.    {Sec  Nos.  1  and  3.) 
comprising — 


IieithCB.)    - 

and 
Borthwick, 
Carrington, 
Cockpen, 
Cranston, 
<*richton, 
Dalkeith  (Town), 
Dalkeith  (L.), 
Fala  and  Boutra, 
Glencorbe, 

Haddington 


77,439 


Inveresk  (D, 

Las8\vade, 

Liberton, 

Musselburgh  (B.)» 

Newbatlle, 

Newton, 

Penicuik, 

Stobhill, 

Temple. 


Total 


H' 


138,770  I  J.  Clark,  Esq., 

23,  Corrennie  Gardens. 
{  Edinburgh 


3S,G(k> 


177,485 


J,  Craiffie,  Esq,j 

7,  Cluny  Avenue, 

Edinburgh 


3 


Roxburgh 
Berwick 
Selkirk 
Peebles 


Edinburgh— Pariahes  of  Heriot  and  Slow 
(See  Nos.  1  and  2.) 

Total 


48,500 
31,128 
23,388 
15,034 
1,977 


C.  J.  H.  Fleming,  Esq., 

St.  Bede's, 

Melrose 


W.  Uofne,  Esq,, 


Allanlea, 
Melrose. 
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INSPBOTOBS'  DISTRICTS. 


County  oe  District. 


Popu- 
lation 
(1901). 


lNSP£CTORs»  Junior  Inspectobs, 

AND  Sub-inspectors, 
WITH  THEIR  Head-Quarters. 


Southern  Division— con^i/iueJ. 


J.  C.  Smiih,  Eb^., 

Bnarlea, 


Newport, 
Fifeshi 


leshire. 


W.  S,  GM,  Esq., 
Daneaton, 

Glasgow  Road, 

Perth. 


{To  receive  (unsianee  from  Mr. 
Madeod.    See  No.  5.) 


Perth,  part  of.    {See  Nob.  6  and  13.) 


comprinng — 

Aberdalffie, 

Abemetfiy, 

Alyth, 

Ainolree, 

Arneaak, 

Auchterarder, 

Auohtcomyen, 

BalqahicUler, 

Bendochy, 

Blair  Atiiol, 

Blairgowrie, 

Capatli, 

CargiU. 

Clnnie, 

Collace, 

Comrie, 

Coapar  Angus, 

CricflF, 

Droo, 

Dnll. 

Danbamey, 

Donkeld  and 

Dowally, 
Donning, 
Rrrol, 

Findo  Cask, 
Forgandenny 
Forteviot, 
Fortingall, 
Fowlis  Wester, 
Inuerwick-in- 

Glenlyon, 
Kenmore, 
KUlin. 


Kilspindie, 

Kinclaven, 

Kiufanns, 

Kinloch-Uannoch, 

Kinnaird, 

Kinnoall, 

Kirkmichael, 

Lethendy  and  Kin- 

looh, 
Little  Donkeld, 
Logiealmond, 
Logierait, 
MMderty, 
Meiffle, 
Metnven, 
Moneydie, 
Monzievaud  and 

Strowan, 
Moulin, 
Mothili, 
Persie, 
Perth  (B.), 
Perth,  East  Parish 

(L), 
Rattray, 
Redgorton, 
Khynd, 
St.  Madoes, 
St.  Martin's, 
Soone, 
Tenandry, 
Tibbermore, 
Trinity  Gask, 
Weem* 


Total 


105.300 


A.D.][illan£sa., 

Maristnen, 

Crieff. 


D.  J.  Madeod,  Eeq., 


^raigview. 


Craigiet 

^rth. 


{Will  aeeUt  in  No.  4.) 
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0.S 
555 


County  ob  Distbict. 


Popu- 
lation 
(1901). 


INSPBCTOBS,  JUNIOB  INSFECTOBS , 

AND  SUB-INSFBCTOBS, 
WITH  TUSIB    HeAD-QUABTEBS. 


SOUTHEBN  BvnsiOJX— continued. 


I 

6  I  STTRUNa,  part  of.    {See  No.  8.) 


comprising'^ 

Airth, 

BalfnHi, 

Bachanan, 

Denny, 

Drymoo, 

Danipaoe, 

Falkirk  (B.), 

Falkirk  (L), 

Fintty, 

Gavgonnock, 

Grangemoath, 


Killearn, 
Kilsyth  (Town), 
Kilsyth  (L.), 
Kippen, 
Larbert, 
Ix)gi«, 

Mairavonside, 
St.  Ninian's, 
Slamannan, 
Stirling  (B.) 


Clackmannan 


rssTH,  part  of.    {See  Nus.  5  and  13.) 


oomprisintf — 

Aberfoyle, 
Ardoch, 
Blackford, 
(yftUander, 
Donblane  and 

Leoropt, 
Gartmore, 


Glendeyon, 

Kilmadock, 

Kincardine, 

Mnckart, 

Port  of  Monteith, 

Trossachs. 


IvINBOSS 


DUMBABTON'-Parish  of  Cambernauld  - 
(5eeNo^.  Sand  11.) 


Total 


135,062 


31,901 


ir>,477 


7,109 


4,979 


19l,.53l 


W.  0.  Fraier,  Esq., 

18,  Glebe  Avenue, 

Stirling. 


7,  Windsor  Plnce, 

Stirling. 


OFFICEBS  ATTACHED  TO  THE  SOUTHERN  DIVISION. 

1.  D.  S.  Maenair,  Esq.,  Ph.D.,  H.M.  inspector,  67.  Braid  Avenue,  Etiinbnrgh. 

2.  Waller  Stewart,  Esq.,  D.Sc,  H.M.  Inspector,  13,  RoHcbery  Crescent,  Edinburgh. 

3.  J.  G.  Frewin,  Esq.,  Junior  Inspector,  62,  Duddingston  Park,  Portobello,  Edinburgh. 

4.  W.  Duckett,  Esq. 
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inspectors'  districts. 


^1 


County  or  District. 


Popu- 
lation 
(1901). 


Inspectors,  Junior  Inspectobs, 

AND  Sub-Inspectors, 
WITH  THEIR  Head-Quarters. 


WESTERN  DIVISION. 
A.  K.  AHDBEW,  Esq>t  Chief  Inipeotor  (with  apecial  cbarge  of  the  Higher  Grade  Schools  of 

the  Division^. 


I 


8 


Lanark,  part  of.    (See  Nas.  8  and  11.) 


comprising — 

Glasgow  (City) 

and  the  Parishes  of — 

Maryhill 
Springham     • 


623,403 


48,130 
ll,3a4 


Bute— County  of 


682,947 


18,787 


Total 


701,734 


A.  R.  Andrew,  Esq., 

Hlltonbank, 

Hamilton. 

A.  Bonglas  Thomson,  Esq., 

D.Litt., 
14,  Kelvin  I>rive, 

Kelvinside,  N., 

(Glasgow. 

W.  Menaes,  Esq.  {Junior  In- 
speetor)f 

16,  Blythswood  Drive, 

Glasgow. 

J.    H.    Murray,    Esq.    {Junior 
Inspector), 

28,  PartickhUl  Road, 

Glasgow. 

H.    N.    Patrick,    Esq.,    Ph.D. 
{Junior  Impeeior), 
Craigneish, 

Bothwell, 
Glasgow. 

D.  Madeody  Esqu^ 

72,  Landerdiue  Gardens, 

Hyndland, 
Glasgow. 


Lanark.    {See  Nos.  7  and  11.)    .... 

Except    Glasgow   City,   and   the  parishes  of 
CfovaUy  Maryhillf  and  Springbitm, 

Dumbarton,  part  of.    {See  Nos.  6  and  11.)- 

comprising — 

Kirkintilloch  (Town), 
(L.). 

Stirlino,  part  of .    (5«jN*.  6.)  -       -       .        - 

cofnprising  the  parii«he8  of  — 

Baldernock,  I         o*    j.uui 

Campsie.  |         Strathblane. 


Total 


0.  Andrew,  Esq., 

Bambill  House, 

Lanark. 


T.  B.  M.  Lamb,  Esq., 
Roselea, 

Douglas  Gardens, 

Uddin}<Hton, 
Glasgow. 


IV.  M,  Shanks,  Esq., 
Mnirfield, 

Aucbingramont  Road, 
Hamilton. 

J.  Miller,  Esq. , 

Craigyiew, 

Burn  bank  Road, 

Hamilton. 
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County  or  District. 


Popu- 
lation 
(1901). 


Inspectors,  Junior  Inspectors, 

AND  Sub-Inspectors, 

WITH  their  Head-Quarters. 


Western  Division— eon^inue/i. 


9    Ayr 

i 

] 

254,773 

A.  Lobban,  Esq., 

Ayr, 

D.  John-ston,  Esq,, 

Tintagel, 

Dairy,  Ayr^hiro. 
(See  also  Sio.  10.) 

a 

Total 

J.  Henderson,  Esq., 

Prestwick  Road, 

Ayr. 

264,773 

10 


Dumfries 


Kirkcudbright 


Wigtown 


Total 


D.  Thompson,  Esq. 

Parkhnrst, 

Dumfries. 


D.  Johnston.,  Esq.,    ■ 
Tintagel, 

Dairy,  Ayrshire 
{See  also  No.  9. ) 

T.  A.  Leishman,  Esq., 
Stanley  VUla, 

Kotchell  Park, 

Dumfries. 


11 

Lanark,  port  of.    {See  Nus.  7  and  8.) 

208,053 

E.  Harvey^  Esq., 

eompfising  the  parish  of  Go  van. 

23,  Lilybank  Gardens, 
Hillhead, 

Glasgow. 

Dumbarton,  part  of.    {See  Noe.  6  and  8.) 

94,559 

1 

1     comprising — 

'          Arrochar,                  |        Luss, 

T.  MeVie,  Esq., 

Glenalbyn, 

Dalmuir, 

Bonhill, 
Cardroes, 
Dnmharlon  (B.)» 

,      i,         (L.), 
Kilmaronock, 

New  Kilpatrick, 
Old  Kilpatrick, 
Roseneath, 
Row. 

Glasgow) 

Total 

302,612 

"9 
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INSPECTOBS'  DI8TRIC7TS. 


o  « 

^5 


CtoUNTY  OR  District. 


Popu- 
lation 
(1901). 


[nspeotors,  Junior  Inspbcfors, 

AND  SUB-InSPRCTORS, 

with  their  Head-Quartkrs. 


Western  Divisiov— continued. 


IS 


Renfrew 


Argyll 


Inverness— Parish  of  Sm  til  IaIoa 
(hce  Nos.  17  and  18. ) 

Total 


293,192 


74,241 


495 


367,928 


D.  Manro  Fraier,  Esq., 

40,  Kelbam  Avenne, 

Dambreck,  Glasgow. 

J.  WUson,  Esq. 

SoQthfielcL 

Giffiiook,  Glasgow. 

A.  M,  BurdoHtEsq., 
Kingart'i, 

Maxwell  Park, 

Glasgow. 

G.  Murray,  Es^*, 

1,  Trefoil  Gardens, 

Shawlands,  Glasgow. 


Officers  attached  to  the  Western  Division. 

1.  F.  W.  Yonngy  ^<l't  H.M.  Inspector, 

32,  Bnckinsham  Terrace,  Botanic  Gardens,  Gl  i^gow. 

2.  A.  Cameron  Smith,  Esq.,  Junior  Inspector, 

38,  Clarence  Drive,  Glasgow. 

3.  D.  H.  Crawford,  Esq.,  Junior  Inspector, 

9j  Strathmore  Gardens,  Glasgow. 


4.  A.  Lnng,  Esq.,  Junior  Inspector, 

r  Street,  Lianes 

5.  J.  Grigor,  Enq.,  Sub-Inspector,  SeoondClass, 


29,  Gartha  Street,  Laneside,  Glasgow. 

cond  Class, 
58,  Clarence  Drive,  GliEtsgow. 


NORTHERN  DIVISION. 

0.  DUJIA,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Chief  Iiupeotor  (with  special  charge  of  the  Higher  Grade  Schools 

of  the  Division). 


13 


Forfar,  South    - 
consisting  of— 

Arbirlot, 
Auchterhouse, 
Barry, 
Broughty  Ferry 

(Town), 
Canny  Hie, 
Dundee  (B.)i 

Dunnicben, 
Eassie  and  Nevay, 
Forfar  (B.), 

Fowlis  Easter, 

Friockheim, 

Glamis, 


Inverarity, 

Kettins, 

Kinnettles, 

Kirkden, 

Liff,  Benvie  and 

Invergowrie, 
Lundie, 
Mains  and  Strath- 

martine, 
MoniHeth, 
Monikie, 
Murroes, 
Newtyle, 
Panbride, 
Tealing. 


Perth,  part  of.    {See  Nos.  5  and  6.)   • 

comprising — 

Abernyte, 

Inchtnre, 

Longforgan. 

ToUl 


213,504 


J.  M.  Watde,  Esq., 

Linton, 

Strathem  Road, 

Broughty  Perry. 


J,  W,  Munro,  Esq,, 
Ardlogie, 

Lenohars,  Fif  *. 


2,679 


J,  H.  Craig,  Esq,, 

2,  Newington  Terrace, 

Broughty  Ferry. 


{See  also  ^o,  14.) 


216,183 


inspectors'  districts. 
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• 

Popu- 

Inspectors, Junior  Inspectors 

D    ^t 

County  or 

District. 

lation 

and  Sub-Inspectors, 

^^^   ■• 

555 

(1901). 

WITH  THEIR  Head-Quarters. 

Northern  DiyisiON--co»^'nue«f. 

14  '  Forfar,  North  - 

1 
70,578    K.  J.  Mnir,  Esq.. 

Peel  Place, 

consisting  oj— 

1                                         Montrose. 

1 

Aberlemno, 

Kingoldruni, 

1 

Airlie, 

Kinnell, 

Arbniath  (B.), 

Kirriemuir, 

1 

Arbroath     and    St. 

Lintrathen, 

1 

Vigean'8  (LJ. 

Lochlee, 

J.  H,  Craig y  Esq., 

Brechin  (B.)i 

Logie  Pert, 

2,  Newington  Terrace, 

„       (L.). 

Lunan/ 

Broughty  Ferry. 

1         Careston, 

Marytown, 

1 

1         Cortachy  and  Clova. 

Menmuir, 

'                [See  also  No.  13.) 

Craig. 

Montrose  (B.)» 

1 

Dun, 

(L.), 

1 

EdzeU, 

Navar  and  Let h not. 

Farnell, 

Oathlaw, 

Fern, 

Keecobie, 

Glenisla, 

Rnthven, 

1         Guthrie, 

Stracathro, 

Inverkeilor, 

Tannadice. 
Total 

70,578 

15 

Aberdeen    • 

313,825 

G.  Dunn,  Esq.,  LL.D., 

Westboume  House, 

Ferryhill,  Aberdeen. 

Kincardine 

31,537 

Orkney       -       -       - 

28,699 

W.  R  Philip,  Esq., 

72,  Forest  Road, 

Shetland    - 

1 

1 

28,166 

Aberdeen. 

C.  H.  Rankine,  F<Rq. 

{Junior  Inspector), 

213,  Forest  Avenue, 

1 
* 

Aberdeen. 

J.  Oalloway,  Esq., 

23,  Cranford  Road, 

1 
1 

Aberdeen. 

B.  Topping,  Esq., 

36,  Beaoonsfield  Place, 

Aberdeen 

F.  B.  S.  Walker,  Esq., 

11,  Rubislaw  Den  South, 

Aberdeen. 

J.  Moffat,  Esq., 

169,  Forest  Avenue, 

Total 

1 

Aberdeen. 

402,^27 

10613. 
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232 

term  to  thoM  who  xealiM  tlM  need  for  it  in  ihcir  daily  «iiplojmeiit.  But  ■/ 
Lords  are  of  opinioo  tbat  any  ichemo  of  taohidcal  edncatioa  would  be  inooH^ete 
which  did  not  proTide  inetmotion  of  the  reiy  higheet  kind  in  applied  SoMoce 
and  Art  to  lelected  stadente  who  will  devote  their  whole  time  to  stady.  They 
think,  therefore,  that  a  further  differentiation  of  institotiona  ia  necessary,  and 
that  instead  of  all  alike  beinff  subjected  to  the  same  set  of  re^pilations,  as  has 
been  done  hitherto,  a  few  which  haTV  had  an  outstanding  record  of  eucoess  in 
the  past,  which  are  well  staffed  and  well  equipped  for  a  considerable  variety 
of  work,  and  which  are  situated  at  the  natural  centres  of  population  for  large 
areas,  may  be  allowed  to  proceed  upon  lines  of  their  own,  in  the  hope  that 
they  may  develop  into  institutions  worthy  to  rank,  not  in  number  of  students, 
but  in  quality  and  advancement  of  work^  with  the  best  of  their  kitfd  in  anv 
other  country.  It  is  from  such  institutions,  and  the  opportunities  of  research 
and  discovery  which  they  will  naturallv  afford,  that  decisive  advantage  to  the 
industries  of  the  country,  in  so  far  as  that  is  dependent  on  educational  arrange- 
ments, is  to  be  looked  for. 

For  this  purpose,  provision  ii  made  in  Article  87.  The  institutions  to  be 
placed  in  this  category  will  be  carefully  selected,  but  it  would  be  premature  to 
state  at  this  stage  the  exact  nature  of  the  arrangements  which  It  may  be  found 
expedient  to  adopt  in  regard  to  them. 

I  have,  etc., 


k<&rUk 
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APPENDIX  No.  3. 


KBOULATIONS  as  to  RBGISTltATIOM. 


N.B.— PapUi  QD  the  ngliten  of  ichooli  under  the  Dtj  School  Ckxle  (inolndiiif  Sapplementarj 
Oovnee  and  Higher  Gnule  Dep*rtoienteX  or  of  a  Beoondary  Sdiool,  miiat  not  be  entered  for 
RnutoB  theregtotenof  the  Oontlnnation  ClaMei.  AttentlOB  le  directed  to  Article  t  and 
pBiM.  IV.  A  V.  of  the  note  on  page  6  of  the  Oontinaatlon  Glaia  Obde. 

The  attention  of  Ifanagera  le  alio  directed  to  dreolar  886  of  S7th  October,  1906,  for  information 
aa  to  ioggeited  fonns  of  registers,  which  have  been  spedally  dCTised  to  simplify  the  work 
of  eondooting  Oontlnoation.OhwBes,  and  at  tlie  same  lUne  furnish  the  neoeesmry  data  for 
the  catoalatlonof  grants. 


L  A  sepftrate  Attendance  Rmster  must  be  kept  for  every  class,  and  all  the 
paitionlan  required  by  Rales  IE  and  IIL  (below)  most  appear  in  Mch  Attend- 
.uiee  Register.    {A  separate  General  Regiiter  is  not  necesearff,) 

(a.)  Only  one  attendance  register  is  necessary  for  a  class  in  Division  I. 
irrespective  of  the  distnbation  of  subjects.  Thus,  English  and  other 
dubjeets  taken  at  one  meeting  may  be  registered  in  the  same  register 
with  arithmetic  taken  at  another  meeting. 

(6.)  A  "class"  in  Divisions  11.  and  III.  shall  be  any  group  oi  pupils  follow- 
ing a  conunon  course  of  instruction  either  in  a  single  "  subject "  or  in 
a  combination  of  subjects  approved  by  the  Department  as  oonstitutuig 
a  homogeneous  course  ana  embodied  in  one  syUabtts,  Thus^  while 
attendances  at  arithmetic  and  bookkeeping  will^  as  a  rule,  be  raftered 
separately,  a  course  for  the  same  pupiLs  consisting,  «.a.,  of  anthmetic 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  session,  to  be  followed  by  bookkeeping  in 
the  later,  may  oe  regarded  as  one  class  requiring  only  one  register. 

IL  On  the  first  page  of  the  Register  the  following  parUculars  must  be  clearly 
shown  in  ink : — 

(a.)  The  official  name  of  the  school  or  class. 

(6.)  The  subject  of  instruction,  together  with  the  division  and  the  article  of 
the  Code  under  which  it  is  taken.  (1/  the  instruction  extends  over 
more  than  one  year  theparHeular  year  should  be  indicated,) 

(e.)  The  names  of  all  the  teachers. 

{dn)  The  days  and  hours  of  meeting. 

(0.)  The  signatures  of  managers  (or  their  representatives)  who  have  visited 
the  class,  the  dates  and  times  of  the  visits,  and  the  number  of  students 
preeent  on  those  occasions. 

III.  In  the  body  of  the  Register  provision  must  be  made  for  the  undermen- 
tioned details  : — 

(a.)  The  full  name  of  each  student. 

(&.)  The  date  of  his  (or  her)  birth  (day,  month,  year),  and  the  occupation  of 
the  student. 

(tf.)  The  qualification  for  registration  of  each  student,  together  with  a 
reference  to  the  article  of  the  Code  sanctioning  such  r^;istration. 

(d,)  The  classes  attended  by  each  student  during  the  session— whether  the 
olnsses  are  under  the  same  management  or  not. 

(e.)  The  fee  actually  paid  by  each  student. 

(/.)  The  date  of  each  meeting  of  the  class. 

ig.)  The  time  of  marking  the  Register  at  eitch  meeting. 

(A.)  The  total  number  of  students  present  at  each  meeting  of  the  class. 

(i.)  The  total  number  of  hours  of  attendance  of  students  at  each  meeting. 

(y.)  The  total  number  of  hours  of  attendance  of  each  student  at  the  dass 
during  the  session. 
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INSPECTORS*  DISTRICTS. 


H.M.  INSPKGTOBS  OF  SCHOOLS  (27). 


Inspectors. 


Andrew,  a.  R.,  Esq. 

Andrew,  G.,  Esq. 
Clark,  J.,  Esq.    - 
Dunn,  a,  E.sq.,  LL.D. 
Ewen,  J.  T.,  Esq. 

Fleming,  C.  J.  N.,Esq. 
Fraser,  D.  Mnnro,  Esq. 
Fraaer,  W.  G.,  Esq.     - 
Harvey,  R.,  Esq.- 
Jamieson,  F.  R.,  Esq.  - 
I^mb,  T.  B.  M.,  Esq.  - 
Lobban,  A.,  Esq. 
Macdonald,  J.  A.,  Esq. 
McKechnie,  W.  W.,  Esq. 


Number 

of 
District. 


7 

8 

2 

15 

Northern 

and 
Highland 
DiTlsiona. 

3 
12 

6 
11 

1 

8 

9 
17 
16 


Inspectors. 


Macnair,  D.  S.jEsq.,  Ph.D. 

Michie,  F.  W.,  Esq.     ■ 
Millar,  A-  D.,  Esq. 
Muir,  R.  J.,  Esq. 

PhUip,  W.  E.,  Esq.      ■ 

Robertson,  j.  L.,  Esq. 
Scougal,  A.  E.,£»q.,LL.D. 

Smith,  J.  C,  Esq. 

Stewart, Walter,  Esq.,D.Sc. 

Thompson,  D.,  Esq.     - 

Thomson,  A.  Donglas,  Esq., 
D.  Litt. 

Wattie,  J.  M.,  Esq.     - 

Young,  F.W.,  Esq. 


Number 

of 
District 


Southern 
Division. 

1 

5 

14 

15 

18 

1 
4 

Southern 
Division. 

10 
7 

13 

Western 
Division. 


JUNIOR  INSPECTOBS  (9). 


Crawford,  D.  H.,  Esq. 
Frewin,  J.  G.,  Esq. 
Lang,  A.,  Fsq.     - 
Mackay,  F.  H.,  Esq.,  Ph.D. 
Menzies,  W.,  Esq. 


Western 

Division. 

Soutluam 

Division. 

Western 

Division. 

Northeni 

Division. 

7 


Murray,  J.  H.,  Esq.     - 
Patrick,  H.  N.,  Es(i.,  Ph.D. 
Rankine,  C.  H.,  Esq.     - 
Smith,    A.    Cameron,     Esq. 


7 

7 

15 

Western 
Division. 


SUB-XNSPKCTORS-lflt  CLASS  (8). 


Crombie,  J.,  Esq. 

Gall,  W.  S.,  Esq. 
Galloway,  J.,  Esq. 

Johnston,  D.,  Esq. 


1 

4 
15 

9,10 


McDonald,  A.,  Esq. 
Munro,  J.  \V.,  Esq. 

Shanks,  W.  M„  Esq. 

Wilson,  J.,  Esq.  - 


17,18 
13 

8 

12 


SUB-INSPKCTOKS-Snd  CLASS  (81). 


Beaton,  M.,  Esq. 
Bell,  W.  H.,Esq. 
Burdon,  A.  M.,  Esq. 

Craig,  J.  H.,  Esq. 
Craigie,  J.,  Esq.  • 

Grigor,  J.,  Esq.    • 

Henderson,  J.,  Esq. 
Home,  W.,   Esq.- 
Hood,  J.  N.,  Esq. 


18 

6 

12 

1.3,   14 
2 

Western 
Division. 

9 

3 

Northern 

and 
Highland 
Divisions. 


Leishman,  T.  A.,  Esq. 
Maclemi,  D.,  Esq. 
Macleod,  D.  J.,  Esq. 
McVie,  T.,  Esq.  . 
Miller,  J.,  Esq.    - 
Motl'at,  J.,  Esq.  - 
Morrison,  M.,  Esq. 
Murray,  G.,  Esq. 

Robb,  W.,  Esq.     - 

Topping,  R.,  Esq. 

Walker,  F.  R.  S.,E.vq. 

[One  vacancy.) 


10 

7 

4.  5 

il 

8 

15 

16 

12 

1 

15 

15 


1  he  names  of  the  Chief  Inspectors  are  printed  in  heavy  type. 
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PAPERS  relating  to  EDUOATION,  presented  to  PARLIAMENT  by 
the  COMMITTEE  of  GOaNOIL  on  EDUCATION  in  SCOTLAND. 


Reports. 

Report  to  His  Majesty  the  King  in  Council,  1906-1907,  with  Appendix. 

[Cd.— 3522.1    Price  4».  Qd, 
Report  to  His  Majesty  the  King  in  Council,  1907-1908.    [Cd.— 4084.] 

Price  2j<Z. 
Report  for  the  year  1907  by  J.  Struthers,  Esq.,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  on  Secondary 

Education  in  Scotland.    [Cd.— 3776.]    Price  b\d. 
Report  on,  and  Papers   relating  to,  the  Training  of  Teachers  for  the  year 

1906-1907.    [Cd.— 4149.]    Price  bd. 
General  Reports  for  the  year  1907,  by  the  Chief  Inspectors  of  the  Southern, 

Western,  and  Northern  Divisions  of  Scotland.    [Cd.— 4063.]  Price  2jrf. ; 

[Cd.— 4050.]    Price  Z\d. ;  [Cd.— 4033.]    Price  24rf. 
Thirty-fifth  Annual  Report  by  the  Accountant  for  Scotland  to  the  Scotch 

Education  Department.    fCd.- 4112.1     Price  b\d. 
Reports   and    Statistics   relating   to  Continuation  Classes  and  Central 

Institutions  for  the  year  1908-1907.    [Cd.— 4130.]    Price  S(L 
Report  for  the  year  1907  by  James  J.  Dobbie,  Esq.,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.,  on  the 

Royal  Scottish  Museum.    [Cd.— 3974J    Price  m. 
Report  by  Dr.  Mackenzie  and  Captain  Foster,  on  a  Collection  of  Statistics 

as  to  the  Physical  Condition  of  Children  attending  the  Public  Schools 

of  the  School  Board  for  Glasgow,  with  relative  Tables  and  Diagrams. 

ICd.— 3637.]    Price  l(Hci. 

Podes,  Minutes,  etc. 

Code,  1908.    [Cd.— 3948.1    Price  3d 

Code  for  Continuation  Classes,  1908.    [Cd.— 4090.1    Price  2d, 

Minute  dated  4th  February,  1908,  providing  for  Special  Grants  in  aid  of 
certain  School  Boards  in  Scotland.    [Cd.— 3924.]    Price  ^d. 

Minute  dated  25th  February,  1908,  providing  for  the  distribution  of  the 
General  Aid  Grant.    [Cd.— 3946.J    Price  Id. 

Minute  dated  27th  Februaiy,  1908,  amending  the  terms  of  pars^aph  2  of 
the  Minute  of  27th  April,  1899,  providing  for  the  distribution  of  the 
sum  available  for  Secondary  or  Technical  (including  Agricultural) 
Education,  under  Section  2,  Sub- section  (4)  of  the  Local  Taxation 
Account  (Scotland)  Act,  1898.    [Cd.— 3983J    Price  \d. 

Regulations  for  the  Preliminary  Education,  Training,  and  Certification  of 
Teachers  for  various  Grades  of  Schools,  1908.    [Cd.— 4034.]    Price  :i\d, 

Rp.gulations  as  to  Grants  to  Secondary  Schools,  1908.  [Cd. — 4040.] 
Price  hd. 

Memorandum  on  the  Teaching  of  Drawing.    [Cd.— 3662.1    Price  \\d. 

Memorandum  on  the  Study  of  History  in  Scottish  Schools.     [Cd.— 3843,] 

Price  \\d. 
Memorandum  on  Nature  Study   and    on    the  Teaching  of   Science  in 

Scottish  Schools.    fCd.— 4024.]    Price  Zd, 
Memorandum  Explanatory  of  the  Provisions  of  the  Education  (Scotland) 

Bill,  1908.    [Cd.— 4051.J    Price  IK 

Returns. 

Return  showing  (1)  the  Expenditure  from  the  Grant  for  Public  Education 
in  the  year  1907 ;  (2)  a  list  of  Day  Schools  aided  from  Parliamentary 
Grant,  with  Statistics  relating  thereto,  for  1906-1907,  and  Supplementary 
Lists  of  Schools,  etc.  ;  and  (3)  Summarised  Statistics  of  Day  Schools  in 
receipt  of  Annual  Grants  under  the  Code,  for  the  year  ended  3l8t 
August,  1907.    [Cd.— 4003.]    Price  8id 

Scheme  "  to  be  proposed  by  the  Scotch  Education  Department  under 
Clause  14  (2)  of  the  Education  (Scotland)  Bill,  for  the  allocation  of  the 
balance  of  the  Education  (Scotland)  Fund  to  the  several  districts  for 
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which  Committees  on  Secondary  Education  were  appointed  by  the 
Minute  of  the  Department,  dat&d  the  10th  day  of  June,  1897." 
rH.C.— 166J  Price  Id 
Education  (JScotland)  Bill,  1908.  Copy  "of  Comijarative  Statement 
showing — A.  The  amounts  at  present  received  by  the  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Committee  Districts  from  the  Sums  which,  under  Clause  13  of  the 
Bill,  will  constitute  the  Education  (Scotland)  Fund.  B.  The  distribu- 
tion of  the  balance  of  the  Fund  under  Clause  14  (2)  of  the  Bill  by  two 
different  methods."    [H.C.— 189.]  Price  ^, 

The  above  impers  mav  be  purchased,  either  directly  or  through  any 
Bookseller,  from  any  of  the  following  Agents,  viz. :  Wyman  and  Sons,  Ltd., 
Fetter  Lane,  E.C.,  and  32,  Abingdon  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.  ;  or  Oliver 
and  Boyd,  Edinburgh  ;  or  E.  Ponsonby,  116,  Grafton  Street,  Dublin. 


MIinJTES. 

MiNiJTE  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  in 
Scotland,  dated  the  4th  February,  1908,  providing  for 
Special  Grants  in  aid  of  certain  School  Board!s  in  Scotland. 


At  Dover  House,  Wkiteludl,  the  ith  day  of  February,  1908. 

BY  THE  LORDS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 

OF  HIS   MAJESTY'S   MOST   HONOURABLE  PRIVY 

COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION  IN  SCOTLAND. 


Resolved  as  follows : — 

(1)  If  the  Scotch  Education  Department  is  satisfied  that 
the  Expenditure  of  a  School  Board  during  the  year  ended  15th 
May,  1907,  was  such  that  the  expenditure  met  or  to  be  met  by 
rates  (subject  to  the  limitations  mentioned  below)  exceeded 
the  produce  of  a  rate  of  eighteenpence  in  the  pound,  the 
Department  may  make,  in  aadition  to  any  other  grants,  a 
special  grant  equal  to  three-fourths  of  the  excess. 

(2)  The  expenditure  of  a  School  Board  met  or  to  be  met  by 
rates  will  be  ascertained  from  the  Account  for  the  year  named 
submitted  to  the  Accountant  for  Scotland,  in  terms  of  Sections 
48  and  49  of  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1872,  and  will  be  the 
amount  by  which  the  expenditure  as  shown  therein  exceeds  the 
receipts  from  sources  other  than  rates ;  but 

(a)  There  will  not  be  included  in  the  receipts — 

(1)  Any  balance  in  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the 

year,  or 

(2)  Any  receipts  from  loans,  or 

(3)  Any  special  grant  received  under  the  Depart- 

ments Minute  of  19th  July,  1906 ; 

(6)  There  will  not  be  included  in  the  expenditure — 

(1)  Any  balance  overdrawn  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  or 
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(2)  Any  expenditure  from  loans,  or 

(3)  The  sum  (if  any)  by  which  the  expenditure  on 

administration  exceeded  the  produce  of  a  rate 
of  a  penny  in  the  pound. 

(3)  The  produce  of  a  rate  of  eighteenpence  in  the  pound 
for  any  School  Board  will  be  taken  to  be  the  amount  which  is 
proportionate  to  the  total  produce  of  the  rate  actually  levied,  in- 
cluding the  total  amount  of  grant  received  under  the  Agricul- 
tural Rates  Act,  1896,  for  the  year  ended  15th  May,  1907.  Such 
total  produce  should  be  exclusive  of  any  arrears  of  the  rate 
levied  for  the  year  ended  15th  May,  1906,  which  may  happen  to 
be  collected  within  the  year  ended  15th  May,  1907 ;  but  should 
include  any  amounts  in  arrear  at  the  latter  date  which  may  be 
regarded  as  recoverable.  The  produce  of  a  rate  of  a  penny  in 
the  pound  will  be  calculated  in  similar  proportion. 

(4)  Grant  will  not  be  paid  under  these  Regulations  to  a 
School  Board  until  the  Account  named  in  Section  2  has  been 
received  and  examined  by  the  Accountant  in  Edinburgh. 

(5)  These  Regulations  apply  to  payments  for  the  financial 
year  1907-8,  and  no  undertaking  is  given  that  these  special 
grants  will  be  continued. 


Minute  ot  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  in 
Scotland,  dated  the  25th  February,  1908,  providing  for 
the  Distribution  of  the  General  Aid  Grant. 


Memorandum. 


The  distribution  ol  the  General  Aid  Grant  proposed  in  this 
Minute  is  as  follows ; — 

The  estimate  of  the  General  Aid  Grant  for  the  year  ending 
31st  March,  1909,  includes  a  revote  of  a  sum  of  £29,643  in 
consideration  of  the  remainder  of  the  balances  of  the  General 
Aid  Grant  for  1904-5  and  1905-6,  which  have  been  surrendered. 
Section  I.  of  the  present  Minute  provides  for  the  distribution 
of  this  sum. 

Section  II.  deals  with  the  application  of  the  normal  General 
Aid  Grant,  and  after  providing  tor  certain  expenses  connected 
with  the  Training  of  Teachers  and  provision  of  bursaries  (Sections 
II.  A.  and  B.) ;  for  special  aid  to  certain  School  Board  districts 
in  the  Highlands  (Section  II.  c.) ;  and  for  aiding  the  supply  of 
teachers  in  small  schools  (Section  II.  dX  distributes  the  whole 
of  the  balance  to  School  Boards  and  Scnool  Managers  in  relief 
of  their  general  expenditure. 
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At  Dover  House,  Whitehall,  the  25th  day  of  February,  1908. 

BY  THE  LORDS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF 
HIS  MAJESTY'S  MOST  HONOURABLE  PRIVY  COUNCIL 

ON  EDUCATION  IN  SCOTLAND. 


Resolved : — 

That  the  General  Aid  Grant  included  in  the  Parliamentary 
Vote  for  Public  Education,  Scotland,  for  the  year 
ending  31st  March,  1909,  shall  be  applied  as  follows : — 

I.  The  sum  of  £29,643  shall  be  appUed  towards  the  making 
of  grants  in  aid  of  capital  expenditure  mcurred  for  the  following 
purposes : — 

(a).  For  the  acquisition  under  Section  IX.  of  Their 
Lordships'  Minute  of  30th  January,  1905,  of  Training 
College  premises  by  the  Committees  established  under  the 
said  Minute,  in  so  far  as  the  purchase  price,  or  consideration 
to  be  given,  shall  have  been  approved  oy  the  Department, 

(b).  In  providing  buildings  or  equipment  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  advanced  technical  instruction  in 
any  recognised  central  institution,  or  in  any  institution 
devoted  solely  to  the  purpose  of  ^ving  techniccd  instruction, 
the  benefits  of  which  are,  in  Their  Lordships*  opinion,  avail- 
able for  the  population  of  a  sufficiently  wide  area. 

(c).  In  providing  buildings  or  equipment  necessary  for 
the  greater  efficiency  of  the  instruction  given  in  such 
special  institutions  as  blind  asylums,  schools  for  the  deai 
und  dumb,  and  the  like,  in  cases  where  the  benefits  of  the 
institution  are,  in  Their  Lordships'  opinion,  available  for  the 
population  of  a  sufficiently  wide  area. 

Provided  that  in  making  grants  under  either  of  the 
foregoing  sub-sections,  the  objects  of  the  expenditure  shall 
be  approved  by  Their  Lordships,  and  that  there  shall  be  an 
adequate  local  contribution  towards  the  purposes  for  which 
the  grant  is  made. 

(d^.  In  providing  such  initial  equipment  as  may  be 
required  for  supplying  industrial  trie^ining  to  boys  and  girls 
resident  in  the  Island  of  Lewis  in  accordance  with  the 
proposals  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Lewis  Local  Com- 
mittee, 1903,  or  such  other  proposals  of  local  authorities  in 
that  Island  as  may  be  appro^  ed  by  the  Department,  and  for 
making,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Department,  similar 
provision  in  such  other  of  the  districts  of  the  Congested  • 
Districts  Board  as  the  Board  may  recommend. 

Applications  for  grants  under  this  Section  should  be  lodged 
before  the  1st  July,  1908. 
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II.     The  remainder  shall  be  applied: — 

(a).  In  making  ^yment  to  the  Committees  established 
under  Their  Lordships*  Minute  of  30th  January,  1905,  of 
such  sums  as  shall  oe  required  to  meet  the  expenditure 
incurred  by  them  with  the  approval  of  the  Department  in 
the  training  of  teachers.  ^ 

(b).  In  adding  a  sum  not  exceeding  £60,000  to  the 
amount  allocated  to  County  and  Burgh  Committees  for 
Secondary  Education  under  the  Depjirtment  s  Minute  of 
10th  June,  1897,  the  proportion  of  the  increased  grant 
accruing  to  each  Committee  to  be  applied  to  the  provision 
of  bursaries  or  maintenance  allowances  in  accordance  with 
Article  57  of  the  Regulations  for  the  Preliminary  Education, 
Training,  and  Certification  of  Teachers  for  Various  Grades  of 
Schools. 

Of  this  sum  an  amount  not  exceeding  £3,000  will  be 
reserved  for  the  provision  by  the  Department  of  additional 
bursaries  in  the  Counties  of  Inverness,  Argyll,  Ross, 
Sutherland,  Caithness,  Orkney  and  Shetland,  upon  con- 
sideration of  proposals  submitted  to  the  Department  by  the 
Secondary  Eoucation  Committees  of  the  Counties  named. 

(c).  (1)  In  making  payment  of  a  sum,  not  exceeding 
£1,500  in  all,  to  thqse  School  Boards  in  the  Highlands  ana 
Islands  which  are  under  the  Department's  Minute  of  4th 
March,  1895,  towards  the  cost  of  new  buildings,  or  of  the 
repair  and  upkeep  of  existing  buildings,  or  for  other  like 
purposes,  in  respect  of  the  schools  within  the  districts  ot 
such  School  Boards. 

(2)  In  making  a  grant  of  £10  on  account  of  each  school 
attended  by  Gaelic-speaking  children,  on  the  staff  of  which 
there  has  been,  for  not  less  than  six  months  of  the  school 
financial  year,  at  least  one  Gaelic-speaking  teacher  other 
than  a  pupil-teacher,  who  is  reported  by  His  Majesty's 
Inspector  to  have  made  effective  use  of  his  knowledge  of 
the  language  as  an  aid  in  instructing  Gaelic-speaking  pupils 
in  the  various  subjects  taught,  including  English. 

(d).  In  making  payments  in  aid  of  the  provision  of  a 
properly  qualified  teaching  staff  as  follows : — 

(1)  To  each  school  with  a  weekly  average  number  on  the 
roll  of  75  or  under,  on  the  staff  of  which,  in  addition  to 
the  principal  (certificated)  teacher,  at  least  one  other 
teacher  having  the  qualifications  specified  in  Article  71  of 
the  Regulations  for  the  Preliminary  Education,  Training, 
and  Certification  of  Teachers  for  Various  Grades  of  Schook 
(or  any  higher  q^ualification)  shall  have  been  employed  for 
not  less  than  six  months  of  the  school  financial  year 
ending  between  29th  Februarv,  1908,  and  31st  January, 
1909,  a  sum  of  £40. 
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(2)  To  each  school  with  a  weekly  average  number  on  the 
roll  of  125  or  under,  in  which,  in  addition  to  the  principal 
(certificated)  teacher,  at  least  two  other  teachers  with  the 
qualifications  described  above  shall  have  been  so  employed, 
a  sum  of  £30. 

^3)  To  each  school  with  a  weekly  average  number  on  the 
roll  of  180  or  under,  in  which,  in  addition  to  the  principal 
(certificated)  teacher,  at  least  three  other  teachers  with  the 
qualifications  described  above  shall  have  been  so  employed, 
a  sum  of  £20. 

The  foregoing  payments  shall  be  increased  by  the  sum  of  £10 
in  each  case  in  which  the  minimum  additional  staff  stipulated 
for  as  above  comprises  at  least  one  certificated  teacher,  or,  in  the 
case  of  schools  with  a  weekly  average  number  on  the  roll  of  over 
125,  two  certificated  teachers. 

The  weekly  average  number  on  the  roll  referred  to  in  each  ot 
the  foregoing  sub-sections  shall  be  the  average  number  per  week 
on  the  roll  for  the  school  financial  year  for  which  Annual  Grant 
is  payable  ending  between  29th  February,  1908,  and  31st  January, 
1909,  inclusive. 

The  foregoing  payments  may  be  withheld  or  reduced  in  cases 
where  it  is  not  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Department  that 
the  stafi*  stipulated  for  has  been  employed  during  the  whole  time 
the  school  is  open,  or  where  the  grant  as  aforesaid  would  exceed 
the  expenditure  incurred  in  providing  the  additional  staff. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Minute  the  Higher  Grade  Department 
of  a  school  shall  not  be  reckoned  as  a  separate  school 

Where  in  any  year  the  weekly  average  number  on  the  roll 
exceeds  by  not  more  than  5  one  or  other  of  the  numbers  specified 
in  the  foregoing  sub-sections,  the  grant  shall  nevertheless  be 
paid,  as  if  tnis  number  were  not  exceeded,  in  those  cases  in  which 
It  is  shown  that  the  average  of  the  weekly  average  number  on 
the  roll  of  the  three  preceding  years  is  not  more  than  the 
number  specified. 

The  various  grants  payable  under  the  forecfoing  Sections  II.  C. 
(2)  and  D,  shall  in  each  case  be  conditionauy  payable  with  the 
Annual  Grant  for  the  school  financial  year  ending  within  the 
period  named. 

(E).  The  balance  of  the  sum  voted,  after  providing  for  the 
foregoing  payments,  shall  be  distributed  to  School  Boards 
and  to  School  Managers  in  respect  of  the  day  schools  under 
their  management,  which  are  on  the  list  of  schools  con- 
ditionally entitled  to  share  in  the  Parliamentary  Grant  for 
Education  (35  &  36  Vict.,  cap.  62,  sec.  67),  the  distribution 
being  made  in  proportion  to  the  average  attendance  in  each 
school  upon  wnich  annual  grant  is  payable  for  the  school 
financial  year  ending  between  the  29th  February,  1908,  and 
the  31st  January,  1909. 
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The  grant  under  this  section  will  be  payable  towards  the 
end  of  the  financial  year  endine  31st  March,  1909,  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  amount  of  tne  balance  available  for  dis- 
tribution has  been  ascertained. 


Minute  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  in 
Scotland,  dated  27th  February,  1908,  amending  the  terms 
of  paragraph  2  of  the  Minute  of  27th  April,  1899,  providing 
for  the  distribution  of  the  sum  available  for  Secondary  or 
Technical  (including  Agricultural)  Education,  under  Section 
2,  Sub-section  (4)  of  the  Local  Taxation  Account  (Scotland) 
Act,  1898. 


Memorandum. 


This  amendment  is  proposed  with  the  object  of  making  more 
money  available  for  the  promotion  of  Agricultural  Education 
in  rural  districts  according  to  schemes  framed  in  consultation 
with  the  several  Agricultural  Colleges  in  Scotland. 

It  is  proposed  to  add  to  the  staflfe  of  the  Agricultural  Colleges 
Under  tnese  schemes  additional  officers  to  give  continuous  instruc- 
tion in  various  branches  of  Agriculture  at  selected  centres  in 
each  County,  to  provide  additional  instructors  for  Dairying, 
Poultry  and  Bee-keeping,  and  to  facilitate  the  creation  and  suit- 
able use  of  gardens  and  instruction  plots  in  connection  with 
Schools  in  rural  districts. 


At  Dover  House,  Whitehcdl,  the  27th  day  of  February,  1908. 

BY  THE  LORDS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
OF  HIS   MAJESTY'S    MOST    HONOURABLE   PRIVY 
COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION  IN  SCOTLAND. 


Read: — 

The  Minute  of  27th  April,  1899. 
The  Mmute  of  15th  June,  1899. 
The  Minute  of  14th  June,  1901. 

Resolved : — 

That  for  the  words  '*  a  sum  not  exceeding  £2,000  "  in  para- 
graph 2  of  the  said  Minute  of  27  th  April,  1899,  shall  be 
substituted  the  words  ''a  sum  not  exceeding  i;iO,000." 
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Teachers  of  Higher  Subjects. 


{Circular  to  Managers  of  Intermediate  and  Secondury 

Sclwols,) 

C.  406. 

Scotch  Education  Department, 

3l8«  July,  1907. 
Sir, 

I  am  to  state  that  the  Department  have  had  under  con- 
sideration the  question  of  the  simplest  means  for  giving  eftect 
to  the  provisions  of  Article  42  of  the  Regulations  for  the 
Preliminary  Education,  &c.,  of  Teachers,  in  terms  of  which 
persons  wfio  were  actually  serving  in  recognised  positions  Jis 
teachers  of  Higher  Subjects  in  Intermediate  and  Secondary 
Schools  at  the  aate  of  the  issue  of  the  Regulations  (7th  June, 
1906\  are  entitled  to  take  rank  as  specially  qualifiea  teachers 
of  tne  relative  subjects  in  terms  of  Chapter  V.  of  the 
Regulations. 

The  subjects  in  respect  of  which  such  recognition  may  be 
claimed  are  English,  French,  German,  (or  other  Modern 
Language),  Classics,  Mathematics,  Science,  History,  and 
Geography. 

To  prevent  misunderstanding  I  am  to  explain  that  what  is 
clearly  contemplated  in  the  Regulations  is  tne  recognition  of 
a  genuine  specialist  qualification,  such  as  very  few  teachers  are 
at  all  likely  to  possess  in  more  than  one  or  (at  the  most)  two 
subjects.  It  is  obvious,  for  instance,  that  a  class  teacher  could 
not  be  regarded  as  specially  ^ualifi^d  in  respect  of  all  of  the 
subjects  in  the  teaching  of  which  he  may  inciaentall^  have  had 
a  share.  The  primary  requirement  for  recognition  m  terms  of 
Article  42  will  therefore  be  evidence  that  the  teacher  has 
actually  held  an  important  and  responsible  position  in  the 
school  in  connexion  with  the  teaching  of  the  particular  subject 
for  which  he  claims  special  recognition. 

The  Department  are  now  prepared  to  consider  claims  for 
recognition  in  terms  of  Article  42,  which  must  be  made,  through 
the  Managers  of  the  School  in  which  the  teacher  was  engaged 
at  the  date  of  the  Regulations,  on  form  49  T.,  a  supply  of  which 
is  enclosed.  Further  copies  of  this  form  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Department.  The  forms  of  claim  should  be 
forwarded  to  the  Department  not  later  than  31st  December 
1907. 
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Teachers  whose  claims  are  admitted  will  receive  a  notifica- 
tion to  that  effect,  and  their  names  will  be  entered  in  a  Register 
of  recognised  teachers  of  Higher  Subjects. 

The  attention  of  those  who  wore  not  serving  in  recognised 
positions  as  teachers  of  Higher  Subjects  in  Intermediate  or 
Secondary  Schools  at  the  date  of  the  Regulations  (7  th  June, 
1906),  but  who  have  since  been  appointed  to  such  positions,  "^and 
desire  to  obtain  recognition  under  Chapter  V.  of  the  Regulations, 
should  be  directed  to  the  footnote  to  Article  42.  In  such  cases 
application  should  be  made  to  the  Provincial  Committee  for  the 
Training  of  Teachers,  as  soon  as  one  year  of  satisfactory  service 
is  completed. 

I  have,  etc.. 


J.  Struthers. 


Teachers  of  Special  Subjecis. 


{Circular  to  Managers  of  Schools  and  others,) 

C.  408. 

Scotch  Education  Department, 

2Uh  October,  1907. 
Sir, 

I  am  to  state  that  the  Department  have  had  under  con- 
sideration the  question  of  the  simplest  means  for  compiling  a 
list  of  those  who  are  entitled,  in  terms  of  the  first  sentence  of 
Article  47  of  the  Regulations  for  the  Preliminary  Education, 
&c.,  of  Teachers,  to  taKe  rank  as  specially  qualified  teachers  of 
certain  subjects,  in  virtue  of  the  tact  that  they  were  actually 
serving  as  recognised  teachers  of  those  subjects  at  the  date  of 
the  issue  of  the  Regulations  (7th  June,  1906). 

The  subjects  in  respect  of  which  such  recognition  may  be 
claimed  are  those  referr^  to  in  the  footnote  to  Article  47,  viz.. 
Drawing,  any  branch  of  Applied  Science  or  Technical  Industry, 
Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Commercial  Subjects,  Housewifery 
or  any  branch  thereof,  Physical  Exercises  and  School  Gym- 
nastics, Woodwork,  and  Ironwork  or  other  recognised  Manual 
occupation  for  schools. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  terms  of  Article  37  of  the 
Regulations  that  holders  of  the  General  Certificate  may  be  recog- 
nised in  respect  of  satisfactory  work  performed  during  the  period 
of  training,  as  generally  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  certain 
of  the  above-named  subjects.  But  a  clear  distinction  must  be 
drawn  between  this  general  qualification  and  the  higher  stand- 
ard which  is  implied  ny  the  "Special  Certificate  of  Qualification" 
to  be  issued  under  Chapter  Vl.  of  the  Regulations.  What  is 
obviously  contemplated  m  that  Chapter  is  the  recognition  of  a 
genuine  speciaZist  qualification,  sucn  as  very  few  teachers  are 
likely  to  possess  in  more  than  a  single  subject. 
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To  prevent  misunderstanding  I  am  therefore  to  explain  that 
in  the  case  of  those  who  claim  recognition  in  terms  ot  the  first 
sentence  of  Article  47,  the  Department  will  look  for  attainments 
which  may  fairly  be  held  to  correspond  generally  with  those 
required  for  the  *'  Special  Certificate  of  Qualification  "  under  the 
latter  part  of  that  Article,  and  will  further  require  evidence  that, 
in  the  school  or  institution  where  he  was  employed,  the  teacher 
actually  held  an  important  and  responsible  position  in  connexion 
with  the  teaching  of  the  particular  subject  for  which  he  claims 
special  recognition. 

The  Department  are  now  prepared  to  consider  such  claims, 
provided  they  are  made  througn  tne  Managers  of  the  School  in 
which  the  teacher  was  engaged  at  the  date  of  the  Regulations, 
on  fonn  50  T.,  of  which  a  supply  is  enclosed.  Further  copies 
of  this  form  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department. 
The  forms  of  claim  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Department  not 
later  than  31st  March,  1908. 

If  a  teacher  was  engaged  in  more  than  one  school  or 
institution  at  the  date  of  the  Regulations  as  a  teacher  of  the 
special  subject  in  respect  of  which  the  claim  is  made,  the 
application  should  be  forwarded  through  the  Managers  of  that 
school  or  institution  in  which  he  was  mainly  employed,  but 

Earticulars  of  his  employment  in  the  other  schools  should  also 
B  given. 

Teachers  whose  claims  are  admitted  will  receive  a  notifica- 
tion to  that  effect,  and  their  names  will  be  entered  in  a  Register 
of  reco^ised  teachers  of  Special  Subjects. 

It  IS  requested  that  the  terms  of  this  Circular  letter  may  be 
brought  to  tne  notice  of  any  teachers  of  Special  Subjects  who 
appear  to  be  qualified  to  submit  a  claim  on  form  50  T. 

I  have,  etc. 

J.  Struthers. 
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EDUCATIONAL  APPOINTMENTS   IN   INDIA  AND 

THE  COLONIES. 


{Circular  to  School  Boards  and  Managers.) 


C.  411. 

Scotch  Education  Department, 

2nd  January,  1908. 

Sir, 

The  Scotch  Education  Department  are  asked  from  time  to 
time,  in  conjunction  with  the  Board  of  Education,  to  select 
candidates  for  educational  appointments  of  various  kitids  in 
India  and  the  Colonies.  For  this  purpose  a  list  of  applicants 
is  kept  in  this  office.  Vacancies,  as  they  occur,  are  sometimes 
advertised  in  the  newspapers,  but  it  will  not  be  possible  to 
follow  this  course  in  all  cases,  and  a  selection  for  any  vacancy 
may  be  made  from  the  candidates  whose  names  are  already  on 
the  Departifient*s  list.  For  this  reason  teachers  and  others  con- 
nected with  education  in  Scotland,  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining 
employment  abroad,  would  do  well  to  make  a  general  application 
to  the  Department  without  waiting  to  hear  of  a  particular 
vacancy,  in  order  that  their  names  ma^  be  placed  on  the  list, 
after  which  they  will  receive  notice  of  any  appointment  to  be 
made  on  the  recommendation  of  this  Department  or  the  Board 
of  Education,  for  which  they  may  be  considered  eligible. 

Applications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Scotch 
Education  Department,  Dover  House,  Whitehall,  Lonaon,  S.W. 
Testimonials  and  Certificates  should  not  be  sent  to  this  office 
until  the  candidate  has  received  a  special  form  of  application, 
which  will  be  sent  to  him  or  her  upon  request 

In  connection  with  this  notice  attention  may  be  called  to 
the  Department's  Circular  No.  882,  stating  the  conditions  upon 
which  young  teachers  in  Scottish  Secondary  Schools  may  obtain 
employment  for  one  year  in  French  Lyc^es  or  Colleges  and  in 
German  Schools  as  temporary  Assistants.  Applications  for  posts 
of  this  kind  may  in  mture  be  addressed  to  this  office,  and 
should  be  forwarded  n^t  later  than  April  30th  preceding  the 
session  for  which  such  employment  is  desired. 

I  am  to  request  that  you  will  be  good  enough  to  circulate 
this  notice  among  the  teachers  in  the  employment  of  your 
Board  (Committee  or  Managers) 

I  have,  etc., 

J.  Struthers, 
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FBENCH  AND  6EBMAN  ASSISTANTS  IN  SCOTTISH 

SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 

^ 

(Circular  to  Training  Centres  and  Secondary  and  Higlier 

Orade  Schools,) 


C.  390. 

Scotch  Education  Department, 
VSth  March,  1908. 
Sir, 

The  French  and  Prussian  Governments  have  recently 
established  a  system  under  which  a  number  of  young  teachers  in 
Secondary  Schools  in  England  and  Scotland  may  be  attached 
for  a  year  to  certain  Secondary  Schools  in  their  respective 
Countries.  The  authorities  of  the  foreign  Ministries  of  Public 
Instruction  are  most  anxious  to  extend  the  scheme,  and  to  find 
similar  opportunities  in  suitable  Training  Centres,  or  in  suitable 
Secondary  or  Higher  Grade  Schools  in  England  and  Scotland, 
for  young  graduates  who  will  afterwards  be  employed  in  their 
own  State  Schools. 

These  Governments  have  approached  the  Scotch  Education 
Department  with  a  view  to  co-operation.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Department  the  proposal  has  much  to  recommend  it,  and, 
provided  that  proper  care  bo  exercised  in  the  selection  of  the 
candidates  and  in  the  arrangements  made  for  their  work,  it  is 
thought  that  the  presence  of  such  teachers  on  the  staff  of  a 
School  might  prove  most  useful. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  it  will  probably  be  found  that  the 
"Assistants"  have  too  little  pedagogical  experience  to  be  en- 
trusted under  unfamiliar  conditions  with  the  continuous  instruc- 
tion of  a  class  of  pupils,  and  so  to  take  a  share  in  the  ordinary 
work  of  the  sch)ol.  Modern  Language  instruction  to  be 
effective  is  now  seen  to  demand  a  greater  aegreo  of  continuity  in 
teaching  than  was  at  one  time  thought  necessary.  But  the  higher 
the  efficiency  of  the  regular  staff,  the  greater  the  benefit  likely 
to  accrue  from  supplementing  its  efforts  in  special  directions. 
And  there  are  many  ways  in  which  such  a  young  foreign  teacher 
mi^ht  give  valuable  help.  If  he  possesses  the  necessary  tact,  he 
will  be  frequently  consulted  by  his  Scottish  colleagues  who  are 
rasponsible  for  the  regular  instruction ;  for  them  he  will  be  a 
ready  work  of  reference  and  a  court  of  appeal  on  points  of 
disputed  usage.  His  main  usefulness  -  will,  however,  lie  in  the 
direction  of  immediate  contact  with  the  pupils  in  order  to 
develop  their  power  of  conversation.  In  the  ordinary  class 
work  conversation  must  always  remain  a  means  rather  than  an 
end  in  itself.  From  this  point  of  view  little  advantage  would 
be  derived  from  the  substitution  of  a  young  foreigner  for  the 
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experienced  native  teacher,  nor  would  the  foreign  Governments 
conoemed  consider  the  conditions  as  satisfactory  where  a  definite 
share  in  such  instruction  was  assigned  to  the  assistant.  This 
arrangement  would  not  only  impose  on  him  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  preparation  and  curtail  too  largely  his  own  oppor- 
tunities for  study,  but  it  would  also  divert  his  energies  from 
their  proper  sphere — viz.,  the  development  of  the  conversational 
powcf  s  of  the  boys. 

Instead,  he  should  bo  employed  to  conduct  small  "  conver- 
sation groups"  of  five  or  six  pupils.  Attendance  at  these 
exercises  should  be  quite  voluntaiy  and  might  be  regarded  as  a 
privilege,  and  in  some  measure  as  a  reward  for  good  progress  in 
the  ordinary  class  work.  In  these  groups  the  work  should  be 
made  as  little  formal  as  possible.  It  should  be  constantly  borne 
in  mind  that  it  is  not  intended  to  convey  to  the  pupils  fresh 
knowledge,  nor  even,  primarily,  to  practise  them  in  that  which 
they  have  already  acquired.  The  chief  object  is  to  induce  them 
to  talk  rapidly,  on  subjects  within  their  grasp,  in  a  manner 
which  is  not  possible  in  the  class-room. 

Not  more  than  two  hours'  work  a  day  is  to  be  demanded  ot 
such  assistants.  The  rest  of  their  time  should  bo  at  their  own 
disposal.  They  may  be  encouraged  to  take  part  in  the  games 
ana  sports  of  the  scnools,  if  they  show  any  readiness  or  aptitude 
in  this  direction ;  but  such  participation  should  not  be  expected 
of  them.  With  regard  to  their  own  reading,  they  should  teel 
at  liberty  constantly  to  consult  the  Headmaster  or  any  member 
of  the  staff:*  who  may  be  recommended  to  them  for  this  purpose; 
and  care  should  be  taken  to  point  out  to  them  all  cducatioiiiil 
facilities  (such  as  lectures  at  Universities  arid  elsewhere)  which 
are  likely  to  prove  useful. 

Though  these  assistants  are  not  members  of  the  staff*  their 
services  will  necessitate  some  remuneration.  In  Boarding  Schools 
it  might  be  possible  to  make  arrangements  whsreby  they  should 
be  boarded  and  lodged  in  one  of  the  boarding  houses.  In  the 
great  majority  of  Scottish  Schools,  however,  such  an  arrange- 
ment is  not  practicable.  In  Day  Schools  it  would  be  necessary 
to  offer  sufficient  salary  (say  from  £60—75)  to  cover  the  cost  of 
board  and  lodging. 

It  is  clearly  understood  that  these  assistants  would  be  liable 
to  dismissal  on  the  same  terms  as  the  ordinarv  members  of  the 
staff,  though  it  is  hoped  that  the  power  would  not  be  exercised 
with  these  teachers — whose  appointment  is  only  for  a  year,  at 
any  rate  during  the  initial  stages  of  this  experiment, — except  in 
cases  of  grave  breach  of  the  rules  or  comity  of  the  school,  and 
that  Managers  would  be  prepared  in  such  cases  to  make  a  report 
upon  the  matter  to  the  Department  for  transmission  to  the 
foreign  Ministry  concerned. 

It  will  greatly  assist  the  ultimate  success  and  spread  ot  a 
movement  which  it  is  believed  may  be  of  great  value  for  the 
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teaching  oi  Modern  Languages  in  all  three  countries,  if 
Managers  who  are  willing  to  make  this  experiment  in  a 
sympathetic  spirit  will  submit  a  frank  report  at  tne  close  of  the 
year  upon  the  results  that  have  been  obtained,  dealing  with  the 
difficulties  that  have  occurred  and  with  the  conditions  that 
should  in  their  opinion  be  fulfilled  if  the  best  use  is  to  be  made 
of  these  assistants.  These  reports  would,  of  course,  be  treated 
as  strictly  confidential  by  the  Department  and  by  the  foreign 
Ministry  of  Public  Instniction  concerned. 

As  will  be  gathered  from  the  foregoing  remarks,  the  employ- 
ment of  men  students  in  schools  for  boys  is  chiefly  contemplated, 
but  similar  benefits  might  be  expected  to  follow  from  the 
employment  of  women  in  the  same  capacity  in  girls',  or  even  in 
mixed  schools,  and  applications  for  the  services  of  duly  qualified 
women  will  also  be  received  and  transmitted  abroad. 

It  should  be  added  that,  in  the  case  of  Secondary  Schools, 
the  Department  will  be  prepared  to  recognise  the  salaries  paid 
to  such  assistants  as  an  object  to  which  grants  received  from 
the  Department  may  be  applied  in  terms  of  Article  17  of  the 
Regulations  as  to  Grants  to  Secondary  Schools. 

Managers  of  Training  Centres,  or  of  Secondary  or  Higher 
Grade  Schools,  who  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of 
French  or  German  speaking  assistants  in  the  manner  indicated 
above,  during  the  session  commencing  next  autumn,  are  requested 
to  communicate  with  the  Secretary,  Scotch  Education  Depart- 
ment, Dover  House,  Whitehall,  London,  S.W.,  informing  liim 
of  the  number  of  assistants  required,  and  of  the  remuneration 
which  it  is  proposed  to  otier.  it  is  important  that  all  applica- 
tions for  the  ensuing  session  should  be  received  at  an  early  date, 
if  possible,  not  later  than  May  Idth, 

I  have,  etc., 

J,  Strutheks, 
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SCOTTISH  ASSISTANTS   IN   FRENCH   AND 
PRUSSIAN   SCHOOLS   AND    COLLEGES. 

(Circular  to  Trainiiiig  Centres  atid  others), 

C.  391. 

Scotch  Education  Department, 

ISe/i  March,  1908. 
Sir, 

The  French  and  Prussian  Governments  have  recently 
initiated  schemes  under  which  a  number  of  young  teachers  in 
Scottish  Secondary  Schools  may  be  employed  in  Secondary 
Schools  in  France  or  Prussia  for  the  space  of  one  year  as 
temporary  assistants. 

Though  not  taking  any  part  in  the  regular  instruction  ot 
the  pupils,  such  assistants  will  be  regarded  m  all  other  respects 
as  the  colleagues  of  the  regular  teacninff  staff.  As  a  rule  they 
will  receive  free  board  and  lodging  at  the  institution  to  whicn 
they  are  attached,  or  where  this  is  not  possible,  an  allowance 
sumcient  to  enable  them  to  provide  for  themselves. 

Their  main  duty  will  be  to  conduct  small  conversation 
groups  of  five  or  six  pupils.  This  work  is  to  be  n\ade  as  little 
formal  as  possible.  It  should  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  that 
it  is  not  intended  to  convey  to  the  pupils  fresh  knowledge,  nor 
even,  primarily,  to  practise  them  in  tnat  which  they  have  already 
acquired.  The  chief  object  is  to  induce  them  to  talk  rapidly  on 
subjects  within  their  grasp  in  a  manner  which  is  not  possible  in 
the  class-room.  The  assistant  should  himself  possess  a  good 
English  accent,  free  from  peculiarities,  and  he  should  take 
special  care  to  secure  proper  intonation  of  the  sentence  from 
his  pupils. 

Occasionally  the  Scottish  assistant  may  bo  asked  by  the 
teacher  of  English  to  give  lessons  of  pronunciation  to  his  cbiss. 
Much  of  his  usefulness  will  depend  upon  his  relations  witJh  the 
class  teacher  to  whom  he  may  probtxbly  find  opportunities  of 
making  tactful  suggestions  with  reference  to  tne  pupils  who 
have  come  under  his  notice. 

The  assistants  will  have  no  supervision  duty,  though  they 
may  be  encouraged  to  direct  the  games  of  some  of  the  boys  and 
teach  them  the  English  terminology.  But  this  is  always  to  bo 
considered  as  voluntary,  and  is  not  an  essential  feature  of  the 
scheme. 

Outside  the  stated  hours  of  work  (about  two  hours  daily) 
the  assistant  is  left  perfectly  free,  and  he  will  hiive  ample 
opportunity  for  pursuing  his  own  studies  in  French  or  German. 
'Hie  Headmaster  of  the  School  is  instructed  to  give  every 
possible  assistance  in  this  direction. 

;      ia>i3.  T  2 
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Candidates  for  such  posts  should  preferably  be  graduates  of 
some  British  University.  The  employment  of  men  students  in 
schools  for  boys  is  chiefly  contemplated,  but  applications  from 
duly  qualified  women  for  posts  in  girls*  schools  will  also  be 
received  and  transmitted  abroad. 

RSpStiteura  and  Ripititinces  in  French  Training  Colleges, 

In  addition  to  the  posts  referred  to  above  there  are  a 
limited  number  of  somewhat  similar  appointments  as  rep^titeurs 
and  rep^titrices  in  French  Training  Colleges.  The  duties 
attached  to  these  posts  are  practically  identiciil  with  those  already 
described,  and  free  board  and  lodging  are  provided. 

Whilst  these  appointments  are  specially  suitable  for  those 
who  have  completed  two  years  of  training  at  Scottish  Training 
Centres  or  Colleges  and  who  desire  to  take  a  third  year  ot 
training  abroad,  tney  are  also  open  to  other  candidates  qualified 
by  their  attainments  to  discharge  the  duties  required. 

Instructions  to  Applicants. 

The  normal  duration  of  these  appointments  is  for  a 
complete  school  session,  i.e.,  from  October  to  July.  Applications 
for  engagements  of  a  shorter  period  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be 
entertamed. 

Applications  for  the  post  of  Assistant  in  a  Secondary  School 
(Frencn  or  Prussian)  must  reach  the  Department  not  later  than 
the  rJOth  April  preceding  the  session  for  which  the  candidate 
desires  to  be  employed.  For  the  post  of  Rdpetiteur  or  Bene- 
titrive  in  a  French  Training  College  they  must  be  forwarded 
not  later  than  the  olst  March. 

Applications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Scotch 
Education  Department,  Dover  House,  Whitehall,  London,  S.W., 
and  should  make  it  clear  whether  it  is  the  position  of  Assistant 
in  a  Secondary  School  (French  or  Prussian)  or  that  of  BAp^titexir 
or  R6p6titrice  in  a  French  Training  College  that  is  desired,  or 
whether  either  class  of  appointment  would  be  accepted. 
Testimonials  and  certificates  should  not  be  forwarded  until  the 
candidate  has  received  from  the  Department  a  form  which  will 
be  issued  on  receipt  of  the  first  application. 

Before  they  are  finally  selected  for  recommendation  to  the 
French  or  Prussian  Government,  candidates  will,  as  a  rule,  be 
required  to  have  an  interview  with  a  duly  accredited 
representative  of  the  Department. 
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I  have,  etc., 

J.  Struthers. 
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DTTEBEST   ON   LOANS. 


(Circular  to  School  Boards,) 


C,  409. 

Scotch  Education  Department, 

27th  Septemljer,  1907. 

Sir, 

Adverting  to  Their  Lordships'  Circular  (No.  379)  dated 
28th  March,  1904,  I  am  directed  to  state  for  the  information 
of  your  Board,  that  the  following  notice  has  been  issued  by  the 
Treasury,  respecting  the  rates  of  interest  on  loans  made  after 
the  9th  September,  1907,  out  of  the  Local  Loans  Fund,  on  the 
security  of  local  rates : — 

"The  Lords  Commissioners  of  His  Majesty's  Treasury 
hereby  give  notice  that  in  pursuance  of  tne  powers  con- 
ferred upon  Them  by  the  Public  Works  Loans  Act,  1897 
(60  &  61  Vict.,  cap.  51,  section  1),  They  have  been  pleased  to 
direct  bv  their  Minute  of  the  9th  September,  1907,  that  on 
loans  advanced  out  of  the  Local  Loans  Fund,  on  the  security 
of  local  rates,  subsequently  to  the  date  of  that  Minute,  there 
shall  be  chargeable,  in  lieu  of  the  rates  of  interest  fixed  by 
the  Treasury  Minute  of  the  3rd  March,  1904,  the  following 
rates  of  interest,  viz : — 
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"  Period  of  Repayment. 


Rate  of  Interest. 


*'  Not  exceeding  30  years    3^  per  cent,  per  annum. 
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I  have,  etc., 

J.  Struthers. 
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THE  CLEANSING  AND  DISINFECTING  OF 

SCHOOLS. 


MEMORANDUM. 


The  following  directions  for  the  cleaning  and  keeping  clean 
of  schools  have  been  prepared  at  the  request  of  this  Depart- 
ment by  the  expert  advisers  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
for  Scotland,  and  are  issued  under  the  joint  authority  of  that 
Board  and  the  Scotch  Education  Department. 

The  directions  are  based  upon  actual  experience,  and  take  full 
account  of  practical  difficulties.  They  represent  the  minimum 
precautions  that  ought  tj  be  enforced  by  eveiy  School  Board 
who  take  due  account  of  the  health  of  the  children  attending 
their  schools.  The  Department  are,  therefore,  confident  that 
these  directions  will  receive  the  careful  consideration  of  all 
School  Boards  and  managers,  and  that,  after  a  due  interval, 
His  Majesty's  Inspectors  will  bo  able  to  report  that,  in  every 
school  m  the  country,  the  instructions  now  issued  are  being 
observed,  except  where  it  has  happily  been  found  possible  to 
better  them. 

Scotch  Education  Department, 
November,  1907. 
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THE  CLEANSING  AND  DISINFECTING  OF  SCHOOLS 

1.  The  Sources  of  Dibt  in  Schools. 

The  principal  sources  of  dirt  in  schools  are  the  following :  — 
Shoes  fouled  by  the  dirt  of  the  roads  and  streets ;  clothing  fouled 
by  dust  or  dried  organic  secretions;  scales  shed  from  the  skin 
of  the  body  and  scalp ;  dried  organic  secretions  from  the  skin, 
mouth,  nose,  etc. ;  dust  accumulating  in  hair  and  clothing ; 
organic  dust  roused  from  floors  by  the  movements  of  the  chil- 
dren ;  cast  hairs ;  woollen,  linen  or  cotton  fibres ;  organic 
material  blown  from  foul  accumulations  outside  the  school ;  soot 
and  other  inorganic  dust  particles. 

The  bodies  of  children  are  always  in  a  state  of  very  active 
growth.  Hence  the  bodily  secretions  are  relatively  large  in 
amount  and  readily  become  offensive  in  quality,  even  when 
the  children  are  healthv.  Within  the  school  the  children  are 
continually  moviDg.  Ihey  keep  the  school  dust  in  perpetual 
circulation ;  they  add  to  the  organic  impurity  of  the  atmosphere 
by  respiration,  by  repeated  coughing  or  sneezing,  or,  where 
slates  are  used,  by  spitting.  Occasionally  there  are  cases  of 
skin  diseases,  such  as  itch  (scabies),  or  impetigo,  or  favus,  or 
ringworm,  or  moist  eczema.  There  are  frequently  "colds  in 
the  head,*'  or  inflamed  eyes,  or  inflamed  surfaces  of  the  scalp, 
etc.  These  all  contribute  to  the  organic  dust  of  a  school.  When 
infectious  diseases — e.g.,  certain  forms  of  inflamed  eyes,  or  of 
inflamed  throats  or  tonsils,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  measles, 
whooping-cough,  or  chickeiipox — are  present,  the  dirt  may 
become  immediately  dangerous  as  well  as  offensive.  The  par- 
ticles of  dust  act  as  rafts  to  convey  microbes  of  eveiy  sort  from 
place  to  place. 

The  "  close  smell "  so  familiar  in  the  schoolroom  is  due  partly 
to  the  subtle  organic  impurities  of  the  air  breathed  out  by  the 
children,  partly  to  the  decomposition  of  organic  dirt  on  the 
children's  bodies  or  in  the  room.  Such  decomposition  is 
normally  caused  by  microbes.  Hence,  to  cleanse  a  schoolroom 
proj>erly,  it  is  necessary  to  destroy  the  germ-life  as  well  as  to 
remove  the  visible  dirt.  This  is  why  periodic  disinfection  is 
advisable,  even  when  no  known  infectious  disease  has  been 
present. 

2.   The  Geneeal  Principles  of  Cleansing  and  Disinfection. 

Accordingly,  to  secure  a  clean  and  wholesome  atmosphere  in 
the  school  it  is  essential  that  all  organic  dirt  should  be  systemati- 
cally and  periodically  destroyed  and  removed.  This  can  most 
easily  be  done  by  moist  cleaning,  such  as  the  ordinary  wet- 
scouring  with  soap  and  soda.  For  the  cleansing  of  greasy  sur- 
faces— e.g,y  desks,  seats,  tables,  floors,  dadoes,  and  all  objects 
exposed  to  contact  of  the  bare  hands  or  skin — active  scouring 
with  soap  or  some  similar  solvent  is  essential.     For    simple 
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moistening,  either  with  water  or  suitable  liquid  disinfectants, 
the  most  rapid  mechanism  is  a  spray-pump  or  garden  syringe 
with  a  very  fine  rose.     Soveral  effective  spray-pumps  are  now 
available.       It  is  commonly  assumed  that  the  moistening  of 
walls  or  dadoes,  or  papered  surfaces,  especially  if  unvarnished 
or  unpainted,  may  cause  serious  damage.    But  this  assumption 
is    wrong.      Experiment     has     shown     that    walls,    whether 
papered,  or  varnished,  or  painted,  or  merely  sized  or  white- 
washed, may  be  thoroughly  wetted  with  water  or  watery  solu- 
tions without  injury  or  stain.     Usually,  however,  the  school- 
room wall  surfaces  are  painted  or  sized,  the  dadoes  being  of 
wood.       There   is   thus   no  difficulty  or  danger  in  thoroughly 
wetting  both  walls  and  dadoes.     With  an  efficient  spray-pump 
the  walls,  floor  and  ceiling  of  a  room  20  feet  square  can  be 
thoroughly  wetted  with  disinfectants  in  ten  minutes  or  less. 
When  the  pump  is  properly  adapted,  ceilings  12  or  14  feet 
high  can  be  conveniently  reached  without  scaffolding  of    any 
kind.     The  "tarry"  disinfectants,  even  in  dilute  mixtures  (or 
emulsions),  are  not,  as  a  rule,  suitable  for  spraying,  except  where 
the  surfaces  can  be  afterwards  rubbed  or  washed,  or  where  slight 
disfigurement  is  of  no  consequence.     But  there  are  several  good 
disinfectants  that  can  be  made  up  in  watery  solutions    suitable 
for  the  spraying  of  almost  any  surface. 

Every  scnoolroom  should  be  completely  cleansed  by  moist 
cleaning  and  disinfection  at  least  once  a  year.  Some  rooms, 
particularly  infant  rooms,  may  require  such  thorough  cleaning 
several  times  a  year.  Offices  should  be  sprayed  with  disin- 
fectants as  often  as  is  necessary  to  keep  them  free  from  offensive 
odours.  ^         ' 

It  is  to  be  assumed  that  every  schoolroom  is  systematically 
swept  and  dusted  once  a  day,  and  that  the  floors  are  wet-scoured 
as  often  as  is  necessary  to  keep  them  clean  and  wholesome. 

To  reduce  the  circulation  of  dust  during  the  sweeping  process 
the  floor  should  be  treated  with  moist  sawdust,  or  some  similar 
material,  or  lightly  sprayed.  Recently  the  oiling  of  floors 
])eriodically  with  certain  preparations  has  been  recommended  as 
h  means  of  "  weighting "  the  floor  dust.  Desks,  forms,  tables, 
etc.,  should  be  **  dusted "  every  day,  but  the  duster  should 
always  be  moistened.  Dry-dusting  with  cloths  or  switches 
ought  to  be  discontinued. 

All  class-rooms  ought  to  be  flooded  and  reflooded  with  fresh 
j\ir  for  as  many  hours  a  week  as  circumstanoea  render  practicable. 
Windows  should  be  opened  at  every  possible  opportunity,  and 
should  remain  open  except  when  the  weather  makes  closing 
necessary.  In  our  climate,  the  air  is  never  too  cold  for  a  healthy 
person  to  breathe. 

3.  Specific  Directions  for  Cleansing. 

The  following  directions,  which  are  in  varying  degrees  applic- 
able fo  all  schools,  both  in  iowu  and  country,  indicate  in  con- 
siderable detail  the  measures  necessary  to  keep  the  schools  in  a 
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hyffienic  condition.  The  Head-master  Bhould  be  responsible  for 
seeing  that  these  directions,  so  far  as  applicable  to  his  school, 
are  systematically  and  thoroughly  carried  out. 

J.  Schoolrooms  and  School  Appliances. 

(1)  The  walls  and  ceilings  of  all  the  principal  rooms,  class- 
rooms, store-rooms,  lobbies  and  staircases  should  be  £rst  brushed 
free  of  dust  and  cobwebs,  then  washed  with  clean  cold  water, 
and  thereafter  whitewashed  or  re-coloured.  But  where  there  is 
a  spray-pump,  or  a  good  garden  pump  with  a  fine  rose,  the  walls 
and  ceilings  should  be  thoroughly  sprayed,  until  they  are  run- 
ning wet.  If  you  spray  from  below  upwards — not,  as  is  com- 
monly done,  from  above  downwards — you  will  find  that  the 
walls  will  dry  without  a  stain.  The  reason  is  simple — the  water 
runs  easily  oS.  a  moist  surface,  and  does  not  soak  unequally  into 
the  plaster  or  paper  or  size.  All  unvarnished  or  unpainted 
passages,  stairoctses  and  store-rooms  should,  unless  for  special 
reasons,  be  lime-washed.  Lime-wash  for  this  and  the  purposes 
subsequently  detailed  should  be  made  with  freshly-burned  time, 
and  to  eaen  gallon  of  the  mixture  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
chloride  of  lime  should  be  added.  The  lime  and  the  chloride 
together  form  a  good  disinfectant.  But  whitening  mixed  with  a 
suitable  disinfectant  may  serve  the  same  purpose. 

Cloak-rooms  and  cloak-lobbies  should  receive  special  atten- 
tion. Hat-pegs  and  dressing-booths  should  be  first  well  scoured 
•with  hot  water,  soap  and  soda,  and  then  sprayed  or  washed  with 
disinfectants. 

Playing-sheds  should  also  be  periodically  cleaned  by  the  same 
methods. 

All  school  windows  should  be  kept  clean  and  bright. 

(2),  Ajll  floors,  desks,  seats,  doors,  window-frames,  chairs, 
tables,  black-boards,  and  all  other  woodwork,  fixed  or  movable, 
should  be  thoroughly  washed  and  scrubbed  with  hot  water,  soap 
and  soda,  and  thereafter  re-varnished  where  necessary.  The 
floors  need  the  most  special  attention,  for  the  openings  oetween 
each  couple  of  boards  always  are  a  receptacle  for  many  varieties 
of  filth.  In  these  openings,  narrow  as  they  are,  gather  dust 
from  the  clothing,  scales  from  the  skin,  the  dried  products  of 
coughing  or  spitting,  the  germs  of  infectious  diseases,  and  many 
other  forms  of  vegetable  and  animal  refuse.  All  these,  dis- 
turbed by  air  currents  and  passing  from  time  to  time  into  the 
room,  persistently  contaminate  the  school  atmosphere,  so  lessen- 
ing the  vitality  of  the  children  and  increasing:  their  liability  to 
infectious  disease.  Defects  in  the  flooring  ought  to  be  repaired ; 
loose  and  rotting  boards  should  be  displaced.  Then  the  floor 
should  be  well  swept  before  the  washing.  In  bad  cases  it  is 
advisable  to  use  some  strong  disinfectant. 

(3)  All  presses,  cupboards  and  store-rooms  should  be  com- 
pletely cleared  out  and  washed  with  hot  water,  soap  and  soda. 
The  contonts,  before  re-packing,  should  bo  thoroughly  freed 
from  dust. 
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(4)  All  ciLrtains,  window  blinds  and  dusters  should  bo  boiled 
and  washed.  All  mats  should  be  well  beaten  and  well  exposed 
to  the  air. 

(5)  All  map-boxes,  wall  maps,  pictures,  ornaments,  and 
apparatus  of  every  kind  should  be  taken  to)  the  outside, 
thoroughly  dusted,  and  those  of  them  that  will  wash  should  be 
washed.     Maps  are  always  a  dangerous  resting-place  for  dust. 

(G)  All  slates,  if  kept  in  school,  should  be  washed.  Slates 
retain  the  grease  due  to  handling  and  the  decomposing  pro- 
ducts due  to  spitting.  In  schools  where  the  same  slates  are 
used  by  different  children,  the  slates  will  form  a  ready  means 
of  conveying  mouth  or  throat  affections,  ouch  as  infectious 
tonsillitis  or  diphtheria  or  scarlet  fever.  Tongue-licking  of 
slates  is  not  uncommon,  and  one  child  may  unknowingly  lick  the 
slate  used  earlier  in  the  day  by  a  neighbour.  Dirty  slates  thus 
multiply  the  chances  of  infection.  In  short,  the  use  of  slates 
should,  where  possible,  be  discontinued. 

(7)  All  sewed  work  and  lap  bags,  if  kept  in  school,  should 
be  hung  out  and  aired  on  a  brisk  windy  day  before  they  are  re- 
packed. 

(8)  All  pens,  pen-holders,  pen-boxes,  ink-bottles,  pointers 
and  rulers  should  be  well  washea  in  hot  water  and  immediately 
dried. 

(9)  If  there  is  a  library  in  connection  with  the  school,  all  the 
books  should  be  carried  into  the  open  air  and  well  dusted.  The 
book-cases  should  be  thoroughly  washed  with  hot  water,  soap 
and  soda. 

(10)  All  old  blotting-paper,  waste-paper,  book  rags  and  old 
copybooks  should,  if  there  is  any  special  reason  for  preserving 
them,  be  aired  and  dusted  with  the  other  books ;  otherwise  they 
should  be  burned. 

(11)  Where  it  is  necessary  to  preserve  copybooks  or  other 
manuscript  books,  a  simple  method  of  disinfection  after  a  school 
epidemic  is  the  following:  — 

Take  as  many  pieces  of  blotting-). aper  as  may  be  required. 
Cut  them  to  the  size  of  the  cnnybook.  Soak  them  in  a  disin- 
f^^ctant  of  the  necessary  strength.  Insert  one  of  the  soaked 
pieces  between  each  two  leaves  of  the  copybook.  Close,  and 
cover  up  the  whole  in  a  waterproof  sheet  for  twenty-four  hours. 
On  opening,  gently  remove  the  blotting-paper,  and,  if  the  soak- 
ing has  not  been  too  great,  the  writing  will  be  found  uninjured. 
This  process  may  be  advisable  when  copybooks  must  be  pre- 
served for  inspection. 

(12)  If  the  school  has  a  museum,  all  the  articles  should  be 
gone  over  in  detail  and  cleaned  as  well  as  the  circumstances 
permit. 

(13)  The  same  rigid  precautions  apply  with  yet  greater  force 
to  all  schools  where  there  is  a  Technical  Department,  such  as 
cookery  or  chemistry. 
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(14)  Throngliout  all  the  process  of  cleaning,  doors,  windows 
and  ventilators  should  be  kept  continuously  open.  The  rooms 
are  thus  flooded  and  re-flooded  with  fresh  air,  which  itself  is  a 
strong  disinfectant  and  purifier. 

(15)  All  ventilators,  including  inlets,  outlets,  ducts,  tubes, 
shafts,  cowls,  underfloor  ventilators,  window-sashes,  fanlight 
openings,  fans,  and  other  ventilating  and  heating  appliances, 
should  be  carefully  examined,  cleaned  and,  where  necessary, 
repaired. 

77.  Special  Sanitary  Appliances. 

The  special  sanitary  appliances  of  a  school  include  water- 
closets,  pail-closets,  earth-closets,  or  some  other  form  of  closet 
urinals,  lavatories,  ashpits,  cesspools,  sewage  and  water  drains, 
disconnecting  traps,  water  cisterns  for  closets  and  drinking. 
All  these  the  Visiting  Committees  should  subject  to  the  most 
searching  scrutiny. 

(1)  Water-closets. — In  schools  provided  with  water-closets  the 
following  precautions  are  essential:  — 

(a)  If  the  supply  of  water  is  small,  or  not  constantly  reliable, 
the  closet  should  be  disused.  This  applies  specially  to  rain- 
water closets. 

(b)  The  ventilation,  both  of  drain  and  closet,  should  be  such 
as  to  keep  the  closet  permanently  free  from  offensive  smells. 
The  intermittent  use  of  deodorisers,  such  as  chloride  of  lime 
or  carbolic  acid,  is  not  effective  unless  this  condition  is  ful- 
filled. 

(c)  Even  where  water  is  copious,  pan-closets  should  be 
displaced  by  some  better  pattern.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
keep  pan-closets  from  becoming  a  nuisance. 

{d)  Water-closet  walls,  ceilings  and  woodwork  should  be 
treated  by  the  same  processes  as  are  detailed  below  for  other 
forms  of  closet. 

(2)  Other  Forms  of  Closet. — (a)  All  cesspits  should  be  cleaned 
out,  deodorised  with  earth,  ashes,  charcoal  (in  the  form  of  soot 
or  any  other  form),  chloride  of  lime,  or  other  efficient  deodorant, 
then  filleil  and  permanently  disused.  The  cesspit  closet  is  the 
worst  form  possible  for  a  school.  In  such  cases  the  pail  system 
should  be  adopted,  if  a  water-closet  is  impossible. 

(6)  All  woodwork  should  be  thoroughly  scrubbed  with  hot 
water,  soap  and  soda,  and  disinfected  or  deodorised  where 
necessary.     The  under  surfaces  should  be  lime-washed. 

{c)  The  floors,  if  stone  or  cement,  should  be  scrubbed  and  dis- 
infected. Wooden  floors  should  be  displaced  by  cement. 

{d)  The  walls  and  ceilings  should  be  scrubbed  down  and  lime- 
.washed^ 
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{e)  All  closets  should  be  shut  off  absolutely  from  open  asbpits 
or  middens.  It  is  common  to  use  the  ashpit  as  a  convenient 
receptacle  for  unpurified,  undeodorised  filth.  This  is  above 
all  things  objectionable,  and  ought  everywhere  to  be  dis- 
continued. 

if)  Wherever  possible,  the  pail  system,  with  a  proper  supply 
of  earth,  ashes,  soot,  peat-dust,  disinfective  saw-dust,  or 
other  deodorant  should  be  introduced.  On  this  system 
the  daily  removal  of  excreta  and  the  daily  cleansing  of  the 
closets  oecome  quite  practicable.  Pail-closets  should  bo 
cleaned  out  every  day,  or  at  least  every  second  day. 

(g)  Where  the  ventilation  already  provided  is  not  enough  to 
keep  the  closet  free  from  offensive  smells,  the  doors  should 
be  left  open. 

(h)  The  inlets  at  floor  level  should  be  such  as  to  admit  a 
copious  supply  of  air,  and  every  closet  roof  should  have  an 
outlet  ventilator. 

(i)  The  amount  of  woodwork  should,  to  save  labour  in  clean- 
ing, be  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible. 

(3)  Urinals, — The  common  defect  of  thes3  is  insufficient  water. 
They  should  be  thoroughly  washed  and  lime- washed,  till  all 
ammoniacal  smell  is  prevented.  Means  should  be  taken  to  have 
them  regularly  cleaned  out  and  flushed  with  water. 

(4)  Ashpits. — These  should  not  receive  any  closet  refuse. 
They  should  be  small  and  protected  from  rain  and  wind.  They 
should  be  well  removed  from  school  doors  or  windows. 

(5)  Cesspools, — These  should  be  ventilated  and  so  constructed 
as  to  sive  instant  evidence  of  their  being  full.  Arrangements 
should  be  made  to  have  them  frequently  emptied.  The  drain 
should  have  a  disconnecting  trap  just  before  entering  the  cess- 
pool. But  where  the  soil  is  porous  and  an  overflow  from  the 
cesspool  can  be  arranged,  the  cesspool  should  be  disturbed  as 
little  as  possible.  It  is  then  a  "  septic  tank."  Expert  opinion, 
however,  should  be  taken  to  ensure  that  the  cesspool  is  of  proper 
construction  and  entirely  safe. 

(6)  Drains. — Frequently  the  sewage  drains  are  merely  stone- 
built  drains.  This  makes  thorough  sanitation  an  impossibility. 
School  Boards  should  see  that  every  sewage  drain  on  their 
premises  is  made  with  properly  cemented  spigot  and  socket 
pipes.     The  surface-water  drains  should  be  trapped. 

(7)  Lavatories. — To  these  the  same  directions  apply  as  to 
water-closets.  The  walls,  floor  and  woodwork  should  be  treated 
as  in  the  other  case.  There  should  be  as  little  woodwork  as 
possible.  The  wash-hand  basins  should  be  kept  thoroughly 
clean.  There  should  be  a  constant  supply  of  soap  for  any  child 
to  use  at  any  time.  The  soap  should  not  be  locked  away  and 
doled  out  periodically.     Clean  towels  should  be  always  available. 

(8)  Traps. — All  traps  should  be  examined,  and,  where  neces- 
sary, cleaned  and  flushed. 
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(9)  Drinking  Water: — 

(a)  All  cisterns  for  drinking-water  should  be  cleaned  at  least 
once  a  year.     They  should  have  a  cover  to  keep  out  dust. 

(6)  All  drinking-cups  shotdd  be  frequently  disinfected. 

{e)  No  pail  or  other  uncovered  vessel  for  drinking-watir 
should  be  kept  within  the  schoolroom. 

///. — Cleansing  Register. 

Every  school  should  have  a  Cleansing  Register.  In  this 
should  be  entered  the  nature  of  the  periodic  cleanings,  the  date 
when  each  room  is  cleaned,  and  generally  such  information  as 
will  guide  any  Inspector  of  the  Department,  or  Medical  OflScer, 
or  School  Board  Member,  or  School  Visitor,  or  other  authorised 
person  in  judging  whether  the  cleansing  of  the  school  is 
systematically  and  efficiently  attended  to. 
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MEMORANDUM    ON   THE    TEACHING    OF 

DRAWING. 


PREFATORY  NOTE. 


The  present  is  the  fourth  of  a  series  of  Memoranda 
which  are  being  issued  at  short  intervals.  As  is  well 
known,  it  has  for  years  past  been  the  policy  of  the 
Department  (as  expressed  in  the  Code)  to  refrain  from 
prescribing  in  detail  the  courses  of  instruction  in  the 
various  school  subjects.  Teachers  and  managers  have 
been  left  free  to  formulate  their  own  proposals  for 
consideration  and  approval.  There  is  no  thought  of 
departing  from  this  policy,  which,  though  not  without 
its  disadvantages  in  certain  cases,  has  yet  given  a 
stimulus  to  independent  deliberation  upon  questions 
of  curriculum,  and  thereby  a  directness  of  purpose 
and  aim  to  individual  work,  the  effects  of  which  are 
becoming  increasingly  visible  in  our  schools.  The  task 
of  laying  down  a  suitable  course  in  any  given  subject  is, 
however,  by  no  means  an  easy  one,  and  the  Department 
has  been  repeatedly  appealed  to  for  guidance.  It  is 
in  response  to  these  appeals  that  the  preparation  of  the 
Memoranda  has  been  undertaken. 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  said  that,  as  a  rule,  no 
attempt  will  be  made  to  formulate  a  definite  scheme 
of  instruction.  A  definite  scheme  must  be  relative  to 
the  particular  school  to  which  it  is  to  apply,  and  must 
take  account  of  many  circumstances,  such  as  the  size  of 
the  school  concerned,  the  extent  to  which  the  classes 
are  subdivided,  and,  above  all,  the  contribution  which 
the  home  may  be  depended  upon  to  make  towards  the 
education  of  the  children — considerations  which  are 
foreign  to  a  general  discussion.  But  an  endeavour  will 
be  made  to  present  clearly  the  end  and  aim  of  instruc- 
tion in  each  separate  branch,  and  the  inner  articulation 
and  development  of  its  subject  matter,  as  well  as  to 
indicate  certain  leading  principles  which  should  be  kept  in 
view  in  the  preparation  of  detailed  syllabuses.  Further- 
more, the  Memoranda  are  not  put  forward  as  final  or 
authoritative  documents.  The  views  expressed  embody, 
it  is  believed,  the  ideals  and  aspirations  that  animate 
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the  best  schools ;  and  few,  if  any,  specific  recommenda- 
tions are  made  which  are  not  supported  by  the  actual 
experience  of  teachers  of  repute.  But  criticisms  and 
suggestions  will  be  welcomed  and  will  be  carefully 
weighed,  with  a  view  to  issuing  revised  editions,  from 
time  to  time,  as  experience  may  prompt.  All  that  is 
expected,  therefore,  is  that  the  Memoranda  will  receive 
the  thoughtful  consideration  of  teachers  and  managers 
in  the  framing  of  their  syllabuses,  in  order  that  no 
radical  departure  may  be  made  from  the  general 
principles  advocated  without  a  deliberate  judgment  as 
to  the  reasons  which  justify  such  a  departure. 

Scotch  Education  Department. 
August,  1907. 
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MEMORANDUM 


ON  THE 


TEACHING  OF  DRAWING. 


The  careful  study  and  more  or  less  complete  repre-  Primary 
sentation  of  actual  objects,  natural  and  fashioned,  lai^e schooidraw. 
and  small,  singly  and  in  well-arranged  groups,  may  be  tion!^^'^"*^" 
looked  upon  as  the  foundation  of  all  primary  school 
drawing  instruction.     The  intelligent  arrangement  and 
carrying  on  of  this  work,  and  of  the  various  correlations 
and  developments  which  naturally  arise  from  it  at  all 
points,  are  problems  which   have  to  be  faced  by  the 
majority  of  primary  school  teachers. 

In  dealing  with  these  problems  there  are  certain  main 
considerations  which  should  be  kept  continually  in  view. 
Before  endeavouring  to  map  out  a  course  of  instruction 
in  drawing,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  a  clear 
conception  of  the  aims  and  possibilities  of  the  subject  ^^ 
should  be  obtained.  A  well-conceived  scheme  of  draw-  pofesfbmties. 
in;j  instruction,  intelligently  carried  out  in  correlation 
with  a  course  of  true  nature  study — with  which  it  is 
naturally  allied — should  gradually  awaken  the  pupils^ 
interest  and  delight  in  the  world  which  suiTounds  them, 
instilling  an  appreciation  and  love  of  beauty  in  form, 
colour,  material,  and  arrangement,  as  well  as  a  regard 
for  utility.  It  should  cultivate  in  them  habits  of 
accurate  observation,  and  the  power  to  represent  faith- 
fully and  truly  in  different  mediums  the  results  of 
their  observations,  so  that  through  practice  they  may 
gradually  gain  facility  in  graphic  and  plastic  representa- 
tion— the  language  of  hand  and  eye.  Along  with  these 
it  should  develop  their  inventive  and  imaginative 
faculties,  and  create  a  taste  for  graceful  form,  fine 
colour,  sound  decoration,  and  harmonious  arrangement 
in  their  own  homes  and  surroundings. 
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Pupils  should  From  the  very  beginning  the  child  should  be  encour- 
themsSvcB  ^g^d  to  observo  on  his  own  account,  and  to  record  the 
results  of  his  observations  with  as  much  accuracy  as  he 
is  capable  of.  Nothing  should  ever  be  interposed 
between  him  and  what  he  is  representing.  This  principle 
is  a  fundamental  one,  and  should  be  strongly  impressed 
upon  the  pupil  from  the  start,  care  being  taken  to  avoid 
anything  which  might  tend  to  weaken  or  confuse  the  idea 
in  his  mind.  He  should  always  feel  that  he  is  recording 
Jl^"e^nu.  ^^^  ^'^'^  impressions  of  something  real,  and  not  those  of 
t:onofreaiity.  auyonc  clsc  howcvcr  accomplislicd  ;  so  that,  although  his 
representation  may  be  crude  and  its  accuracy  only 
approximate,  it  shall  be  at  least  an  honest  attempt  of  his 
own  to  represent  what  he  has  actually  seen,  and  as  such 
will  afford  a  firm  basis  from  which  he  may  proceed  to 
more  and  more  accurate  renderings. 

Futility  of  If  this  important  principle  is  logically  carried  out,  it  is 
^^g.  clear  that  there  can  be  no  place  in  any  primary  school 
drawing  scheme  for  the  copying  of  diagrams  or  pictures 
of  any  description,  either  printed  or  drawn.  Printed 
cards  or  diagi^ams  are  as  a  rule  either  representations  of 
actual  objects,  or  examples  of  abstract  ornament.  A 
Secondhand  fl^t  diagram  of  an  actual  object,  being  only  a  second- 

iDiorincktion.  ^  «/        '  o  ./  ^ 

hand  and  more  or  less  imperfect  source  of  information, 
is  not  at  all  suitable  as  a  subject  of  study.  Its  use, 
therefore,  deprives  the  pupil  of  the  really  intellectual 
part  of  his  training,  the  study  and  interpretation  of 
reality  ;  and  confines  him  to  the  mere  copying  of  a  copy, 
SiM^rifice  of  an  occupation  which  has  but  little  to  otter  in  return  for 
fnvoii^  the  educational  principles  which  have  been  sacrificed. 
A  diagram  of  abstract  ornament  is  usually  something 
which  the  pupil  neither  appreciates  nor  understands,  and 
therefore  he  cannot  even  copy  it  intelligently. 

Teacher's  The  tcachcr  should  also  be  very  careful  how  he  uses 

blackboard,  the  chalk  and  blackboard  in  the  course  of  the  drawing 
lesson.  The  objections  to  a  printed  diagram  apply 
with  equal  force  to  a  drawn  one,  and  while  a  black- 
board sketch  in  illustration  of  a  method  or  principle  is 
3ften  of  service  in  the  drawing  lesson,  the  utmost 
care  should  be  taken  that  this  is  never  allowed  to 
Copying  degenerate  into  a  diagram  to  be  copied,  or  a  drawing  to 
ina^nissibie.  show  the  pupils  what  they  ought  to  see.    Indeed,  the 
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child's  mental  development  may  be  seriously  retarded  in 
this  way. 

In  the  younger  classes  much  of  the  drawing  should  aSiwim^'* 
be  done  to  a  large  scale.     For  this  work,  vertical  or 
nearly  vertical    surfaces   should  be  provided,    the  in- 
dividual space  being  large  enough  to  allow  of  really  free 
work  being  done  by  the  pupils.     Wall  surfaces,  where  Waii 
these  are  available,  are  found  to  be  most  generally  satis-  ■'^^*^®*- 
factory.     In  addition  to  providing  an  extended  surface 
for  large-scale  drawing,  the  extra  blackboard  accommo- 
dation in  the  schoolroom  is  of  great  service  for  many 
other  purposes.     Unfortunately  some  types  of  desk  fit-  Desk  fittinga 
tings  which  have  been  supplied  are  neither  rigid  enough 
nor  sufficiently  large  to  pennit  of  genuine  free  drawing 
to  a  large  scale  being  practised  on  them  at  all,  and  oc- 
casionally the  discredit  properly  due  to  faulty  methods 
and  appliances  has  been  improperly  bestowed  by  the 
unthinking  on  the  system  itself. 

Some  good  practice  may  be  obtained,  especially  in  the  Large-pcaie 
younger  classes,  from  the  free  and  rapid  drawing,  to  a  p^**^^*®*^ 
large  scale,  of  such  simple,   well-known  forms  as  the 
circle,  ellipse,  loop,  and  others,  mainly  with  a  view  to 
gaining  facility,  freedom  of  action,  and  a  command  of  the 
medium    employed.    These    exercises,    whose    general 
forms  should  first  be  studied  from  their  natural  counter-  Memory, 
parts  and  afterwards  drawn  from  memory,  should  be 
kept  as  simple  and  free  as  possible,  and  never  allowed 
to  monopolise,  or  even  to  dominate,  the  large-scale  draw- 
ing.   Much  of  this  work  should  consist  of  the  obser-  Large- wnie 
vation  and  drawing,  with  chalk,  charcoal,  or  coloured  Jfoo.^*®"^' 
crayons,   of    actual    objects,    natural    and   fashioned, 
simple  at  first  and  gradually  increasing  in  difficulty  with 
the  pupils'  capacities  for  dealing  with  them.     It  is  not 
advisable  to  select  small  objects  and  to  make  greatly  en- 
larged representations  of  them. 

This  method  of  study  affords  an  excellent  training,  erass^.""*" 
especially  where  the  pupils  have   acquired   but  little 
command  of  either  pencil   or  brush.     How  largely  it 
should  be  permitted  to  bulk  in  the  work  of  the  higher  dassS.**'^ 
classes  is  a  matter  which  any  teacher  who  devotes  a 
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reasonable  amount  of  attention  to  the  quality  of  his 
pupils'  work  can  readily  enough  decide  for  himself. 

ModeUing  in     Such  manipulative  training  and  intimate  knowledge  of 
«^y-  form  as  can  be  very  readily  obtained  from  a  sound  course 

of  modelling  in  clay,  will  be  found  a  factor  of  great  value 
in  the  child's  mental  and  manual  development,  wherever 
such  work  can  be  introduced  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  drawing  instruction.  For  the  younger  children 
the  training  is  specially  valuable.  Good  modelling 
clay  is  very  easily  obtained,  a  little  attention  serves  to 
keep  it  in  proper  working  condition,  and  the  objection 
of  messiness,  which  is  so  often  raised,  almost  entirely 
disappears  under  a  careful  teacher.  The  ordinary 
fJrday"^  Substitutes  for  clay  are  less  suitable  for  introducing 
into  the  elementary  school  on  account  of  their  ex- 
cessive cost  and  the  consequent  small  quantity  that 
can  be  allotted  to  each  scholar.  There  are  also  hygienic 
and  other  reasons  why  ordinary  modelling  clay  is  pre- 
ferable to  most  of  its  substitutes. 

Objective  of  The  principles  already  set  forth  will,  of  necessity,  be 
?iiig.  '"  **  applied  equally  to  the  instniction  in  clay  modelling, 
which  should  have  for  its  objective  the  acquirement  of 
manipulative  skill  and  knowledge  of  form,  mainly  through 
the  study  and  representation  of  actual  things  in  the  round 
and  in  relief.  The  work  should  be  commenced  and 
carried  on  alongside  of  the  drawing  instruction,  with 
which  it  should  be  closely  correlated  throughout. 

In  the  primary   school,   clay  modelling    is  usually 

classed  among  the  manual  occupations,   of  which,   by 

reason  of  the  knowledge  of  form  and  manipulative  skill 

othermanuai  gained,  it  is  perhaps  the  first  and  best.     It  is  important 

occupations,  ^j^^^j.  g^^j^  other  manual    occupations  as  are  taken  up 

along  with  it  in  the  infant  room  and  the  other  depart- 
ments of  the  school,  should  also  be  founded  on  sound 
educational  principles.  Many  of  the  occupations  now 
in  vogue  have  little  more  to  recommend  them  than  the 
show  they  furnish  at  the  school  exhibition. 

Care  should  be  taken,  especially  at  the  outset,  not  to 
hinder    the    natural    development    of    the    childreii's 
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imaginative  faculties  by  too  much  formal  drawing.  Memory  and 
Along  with  such  representational  work  as  has  already  dni^^^ 
been  indicated,  opportunities  should  be  aflForded  in  the 
younger  classes  for  the  illustration  of  stories  and 
romances  told  to  the  children,  or  with  which  they  are 
otherwise  familiar,  the  drawing  from  recollection  of 
incidents  they  have  seen  or  experienced,  memoiy 
sketches  of  their  favourite  pets  and  toys  or  other  things 
in  which  they  are  interested,  drawings  from  their  own 
imagination,  and  similar  exercises  of  an  informal 
nature. 


Such  recreative  exercises,  so  long  as  they  are  genuine  iiecreatif e 
child   expressions   and    not    mere  copies  from   other®*®"'***' 
drawings  or  even  graphic  transcriptions  of  the  teacher's 
suggestions,  will  be  of  great  service  in  aiding  the  mental 
development,  especially  of  the  younger  children.    If  each 
scholar  is  provided  with  a  box  of  coloured  crayons  and  ^^ured 
a  sheet  of  brown  or  tinted  paper  for  this  work,  great  crayons, 
scope  is  secured   for   the  children's  growing  appreci- 
ation of  colour.      Plastic  studies  of  a  similar  nature 
should    be    carried    out  in  clay  where  circumstances  i^  c^y- 
permit. 

These  primitive  expressions  will  of  course  be  criticised  CnUcwm. 
from  an  entirely  different  standpoint  from  that  applied 
to  the  regular  drawing  exercises ;  but  the  observant 
teacher  will  learn  much  from  them  which  will  be  of 
considerable  service  in  dealing  with  the  more  formal 
work. 

The  pencil  and   brush,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  Pencil   and 
typical  examples  of  hard  and  soft  points  respectively,  ™*  * 
should  be  introduced  as  soon  as  the  scholars  show  a 
reasonable  amount   of  facility   in  handling  chalk  and 
crayons.     Work  with  these  instruments   will  be  done 
mainly  to   a    smaller   scale    than    formerly,    and   the 
transition  from  the  larger  to  the  smaller  scale  may  be 
very  conveniently  made  by  giving  a  number  of  exercises 
with  school  crayons  on  sheets  of  white,  brown,  or  tinted  scimoi 
paper,  previous  to  commencing  the  us  a  of  the  pencil  or  crayons. 
brush.     The  slate   and   slate  pencil   are   not    suitable  slates 
drawing  mediums  and  should  be  avoided.     Apart  from 
hygienic    objections,   they    are    extremely    hard    and 
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unsympathetic,  and  tend  to  engender  a  cramped  and 
heavy  style  of  drawing  which  is  viery  difficult  to 
eradicate  later. 

The  practice  of  confining  the  use  of  the  pencil  to  outline 
drawing  is  not  favourable  either  to  the  rational  develop- 
ment of  the  work  or  the  mental  training  of  the  pupil. 
For  him  an  outline  drawing  is  a  convention  so  universal 
that  he  is  bound  to  accept  it,  but  as  a  rendering  of 
actuality  it  is  thin,  meagre,  and  unsatisfying.  While 
conventional  or  dictated  shading  should  at  all  times  be 
avoided,  the  pupil  should  be  encouraged  to  represent  the 
general  effects  of  light  and  shade  as  soon  as  he  is  capable 
of  seeing  and  rendering  them.  Indeed  it  should  be  easier 
for  him  to  perceive  a  tone  which  is  there  than  an 
outline  which  is  not. 


IiiiportAnce 
of  truth. 


Need    for 
accuracy. 


At  the  beginning  these  renderings  will  be  of  necessity 
very  broad,  but  the  pupil  must  never  be  asked  to  express 
more  than  he  is  really  able  to  appreciate.  The  tones 
should  always  be  represented  in  their  true  values  as  fai* 
as  the  pupils  can  see  them.  An  outline  drawing  lightly 
shaded  cannot  be  a  genuine  tone  study,  and  inasmuch  as 
it  is  not  even  an  attempt  to  express  the  truth  it  should 
never  be  countenanced.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this 
work  whatever  accuracy  of  drawing  lies  within  the 
pupils'  capacities  should  be  carefully  maintained.  The 
fact  that  a  drawing  is  to  be  expressed  in  tone  or  in 
colour  should  be  a  reason  for  all  the  greater  faithfulness 
in  drawing,  and  not  an  excuse  for  inaccurate  work. 


tlunri^^'tone      Thcsc  touc  representations,  whether  of  nature  or  of 

'  fashioned  articles,  should  form  an  important  feature  of 

the  scheme,  and  provision  should  always  be  made  for 

this  work  being  satisfactorily  carried  on.     Whether  an 

example  from  nature,  a  single  object,  or  a  group,  is  being 

represented,  some  simple  arrangement  should  be  made 

iinportanccof  ^^^  placing  it  iu  front  of  a  suitable  background,  and  for 

backjjroanda.  lighting  it  appropriately.     However  simply  this  demand 

is   met,   a   real  endeavour  shoiild    be    made  to  fulfil 

it  in  all  cases   wtere   tone  or  colour  representations 

are  attempted,  and  more  especially  in  the  higher  classes 

of  the  school 
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Skill  in  the  use  of  the  brush  should  be  acquired  Brush 
as  in  the  case  of  the  pencil,  by  employing  it  in^*^°^' 
a  rational  manner  as  a  drawing  instrument  from 
the  beginning.  No  preliminary  course  of  brush  marks 
should  be  indulged  in,  nor  should  the  brush  ever 
be  treated  in  any  special  or  exceptional  way  as  a  thing 
apart  from  the  regular  drawing  lesson.  Whether 
exercises  with  the  brush  are  included  in  the  syllabus  of 
manual  occupations  or  not,  the  whole  of  this  work  should 
be  carried  on  as  an  integral  part  of  the  general  drawing 
scheme  and  strictly  in  accordance  with  its  principles. 
The  substitution  of  a  series  of  mechanically  produced 
brush  markings  for  the  study  and  representation  of  the 
natural  forms  which  they  may  happen  more  or  less 
closely  to  resemble,  is  a  singularly  perverted  and 
uneducational  method  of  instruction,  however  showy  the 
immediate  results  may  be. 

The  introduction  of   the  water-colour  brush  at  an  study  of 
early  stage  will  permit  of  some  useful  lessons  on  colour  ^  ^**'^' 
being  given  to   the  younger  children.     The    primary 
colours,  the  mixing  of  these  to  obtain  the  secondaries, 
and  again  the  tertiaries,  the  production   of  diflferent 
shades,   and  the  matching  of  colours,    will  afford    a 
valuable  course  of  lessons  capable  of  being  carried  out 
in  an  eminently  practical  fashion  if  each  child  is  in 
possession  of  a  simple  coloiu*  box  containing  the  three 
primary  colours,  or  has  a  little  of  each  colour  given  out. 
Besides  affording  scope   for  the  children's  delight  inBj.^gij 
colour,  these  lessons  will  provide  excellent  practice  in  manipulation. 
brush  manipulation,  and  the  pupils  can  soon  proceed 
to  the  observation  and  rendering  of  the  actual  colours  of 
simple  objects,  natural  and  fashioned. 

The  application  of  a  flat  wash  of  colour  to  a  pre-  Colour 
liminary  outline  studied  from  some  simple  subject  such  ^^  ®""«*' 
as  a  leaf,  a  coloured  envelope,  or  a  flag,  will  afford  a 
suitable  introduction  to  this  form  of  representation. 
More  accurate  renderings  of  colour  variation  and  the 
play  of  light  and  shade  will  naturally  follow  at  a  later 
stage  when  the  pupils  have  acquired  the  power  to  see 
and  represent  these. 

The  use  of  a  simple  individual  colour  box  should  be  individmd 
introduced  as  soon  as  actual  colour  representation  is  ^  ^^    ^ 
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begun.  When  the  pupils  do  nof  select  and  mix  their 
own  colours,  they  miss  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
exercise,  and  the  burden  thrown  on  the  teacher  becomes 
excessive.  The  organisation  difficulty  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum  when  each  pupil  brings  to  the  class  a  small 
bottle  of  water  for  mixing  his  colours. 

Now  that  boxes  of  school  crayons,  of  reasonably  good 
quality  and  with  a  fairly  extended  range  of  colours,  are 
readily  obtainable,  very  good  exercises  in  tone  and 
colour  representation  on  white  or  tinted  paper  can  be 
carried  out  in  this  medium.  The  simplicity  with  which 
it  can  be  manipulated  is  greatly  in  its  favour,  and  when 
the  subject  is  well  chosen  for  colour,  and  placed  in  front 
of  a  suitable  background,  a  close  approximation  to  the 
truth  can  be  obtained.  The  use  of  this  medium  thus 
affords  an  alternative  method  of  introducing  colour 
representation  which  may  be  found  very  serviceable  in 
many  schools,  especially  those  where  the  junior  classes 
are  large.  The  mental  discipline  is  of  course  of  an 
entirely  different  nature  from  that  involved  in  the  use 
of  water  colours,  to  which  it  may  be  made  the  introduc- 
tion. 

suinecta  of        The  subjccts  to  be  studied  and  represented  may  be 
study.  classed  generally  imder  two  heads — objects  from  nature, 

and  fashioned  articles.  A.  judicious  balance  should  be 
maintained  between  these  two.  The  examples  selected 
from  each  should  be  graded  to  the  capacities  of  the 
different  classes  and  scholars.  In  addition,  they  should 
be  arranged  to  follow  each  other  in  some  ordered 
sequence,  so  that  the  intellectual  side  of  the  instruction 
may  be  fully  maintained.  Much  should  be  left  to  the 
individual  teacher,  even  in  the  larger  schools,  but  it 
should  be  the  particular  care  of  the  headmaster,  or  of 
OrganiwtioD.  ^pmc  ouc  Specially  responsible  for  the  drawing  instruc- 
tion, to  see  that  the  whole  of  this  work  is  organised  and 
carried  out  in  a  thoroughly  homogeneous  and  logical 
manner. 

^mrdrew?n|     ^^  **^®  domaiu  of  nature  study  and  drawing,  specimens 
'  of  (a)  leaves,  sprays,  roots,  flowers,  cereals,  sea- weeds, 
and  plants  generally,  and  (b)  shells,  insects,  butterflies, 
birds,  eggs,  and  other  examples  from  the  animal  king- 
dom, will  afford  a  wealth  of  material  to  choose  from  ;  but 
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the  situation^  size,  and  circumstances  of  the  school  will 
largely  determine  the  special  line  on  which  its  nature 
work  should  proceed. 

In  the  rural  and  smaller  urban  schools  the  supply  of  Supply  of 
natural  examples  is  not  usually  a  very  serious  matter,  ™**^®"*'^i- 
and  its  sufficiency  is  to  a  great  extent  in  the  hands  of 
the  individual  teachers.     In  the  large  city  schools  in 
crowded  districts  the  case  is  somewhat  different,  and 
special  arrangements  for  the  supply  of  material  have 
often  to  be  made.      In  many  cases  the  public  parks  and 
gardens  are  capable  of  supplying  a  large  amount  ofp^^j^p^i^j.^j 
material  very  suitable  for  school  purposes,  and  such  an  parks. 
opportunity  for  increasing  their  value  to  the  community 
will  doubtless  be  welcomed  by  the  authorities  in  charge 
of  them. 

In  order  to  arouse  the  pupils'  interest  in  development  Development 
and  growth,  the  examples  selected  for  study  and  repre-  *°^  growth. 
sentation  should  be  arranged  on  a  seasonal  or  some  other 
rational  basis.     In  the  spring  the  comparative  study  and 
representation  of  different  buds,  in  summer  of  flowers, 
in  autumn  of  seed  vessels,  and  in  winter  of  tree  twigs,  Seasonal 
would  afford  one  systematic  line  of  study,  but  this  is  ■^^'ii®^- 
capable  of  infinite  variation  in  the  different  schools  and 
classes.     In  connection  with  the  detailed  study  of  trees, 
a  comparison  of  the  texture  and  general  appearance  of  the  r^^^ 
trunks  of  different  species  can  be  very  usefully  made  by 
means  of  careful  tone  studies  of  typical  parts,  providing 
an  excellent  exercise  in  the  representation  of  texture  in 
black  and  white.     The  choice  of  material  by  the  scholars 
themselves  should  be  encouraged  for  the  value  of  the 
training  in  selection.     The  study  and  representation  of 
plants,  etc.,  in  their  natural  habitats  is  usually  difficult  Natural 
to  arrange  for,  but  this  ideal  form  of  nature  study  is  so  ^*^*^^**- 
valuable  that  it  should  be  carried   out  as   often  as 
possible. 

This  nature  work  will  afford  excellent  opportunities  Naturerejire- 
for  colour  study  and  representation   with  or  without  ^bur.^"  *" 
previous  outline,  as  well  as  for  tone  drawings  and  the 
accurate  rendering  of  details  in   pencil.     Specimens 
should  be  represented  in  their  natural  conditions  as  far 
as  practicable.      Freely-growing  plants  of  a  hardy  and 
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enduring  nature  should  be  chosen,  and  simple  flowers 

Pressed        fuUy  developed  but  not  over  ripe.     Pressed  flowers  and 

flowers.        Yeaf  sprays  are  so  apt  to  convey  false  impressions  of  form, 

colour,  and  growth,  that  they  should  generally  be  avoided 

for  purposes  of  drawing,  in  all  cases  at  least  where  natural 

Cut  flowers,  ^"^pecimcus  are  available.     Cut  flowers  and  plants  for 

representation  should  be  placed  in  water  to  keep  them 

as  fresh  and  imchanging  as  possible,  and  set  in  front 

of    a    background    which    may    consist    of   a    single 

sheet  of  white  or  tinted  paper.     Without  a  reasonable 

Backgrounds,  ^^'^^^^g''^^^^^  to  provide  a  definite  field  for  the  subject,  a 
satisfactory  rendering  either  in  tone  or  colour  is  scarcely 
obtainable,  and  a  pupil  should  never  be  set  such  a  task. 
Analytical  Analytical  sketches  illustrative  of  structure  and  growth 
sketcW  characteristics,  drawings  giving  details  of  important 
parts,  or  any  other  information,  either  graphic  or 
written,  which  would  lead  to  a  better  understanding  of 
the  subject,  should  be  added  as  often  as  possible. 

stuffed  birds.  Where  the  school  has'  access  to  a  good  collection  of 
natural  history  specimens,  suoh  as  properly  stuffed  birds, 
a  comparative  study  of  the  heads,  feet  or  other  charac- 
teristic parts  of  different  types,  forms  a  valuable  exercise. 
A  stuffed  specimen  should  always  be  rendered  frankly 
as  such.  Any  attempt  to  represent  it  as  a  living 
creature  on  a  tree  or  hillside  is  untrue  and  undesirable. 

auimais  "^^^^  study  and  representation  of  living  animals  is  on 
many  accounts  a  somewhat  difficult  matter  to  organise, 
but  such  a  valuable  development  as  this  should  receive 
full  encouragement  in  every  case  where  the  conditions 
are  at  all  favourable  for  its  being  satisfactorily  carried 
out. 

Progressive       As  another  extension  of  this  nature  study  and  drawing 

aud^drawin^.  ^nstructiou,  all  the  scholars,  except  perhaps  those  of  the 

°  very  youngest  classes,  should  be  encouraged  to  select 

each  for  himself  some  suitable  developing  nature  form, 

and  to  keep  it  under  regular  observation,  recording  its 

growth  and  the  various  phases  of  its  development  by  a 

progressive   series   of  dated   drawings,  measurements, 

and  written  observations,  extending  over  a  whole  year 

or  longer.     Suitable  subjects  will  be  found  in  freshly- 

Subjects.      planted  bulbs,  seeds,  or  roots,  developing  flower  or  leaf 

buds,  selected  parts  of  freely  growing  plants  or  trees, 
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frogs'  eggs,  caterpillars,  and  perhaps  for  some  of  the 
more  advanced  pupils,  the  young  of  various  farm  and 
domestic  animals.  Natural  conditions  of  growth  and 
environment  should  bo  secured  as  far  as  possible.  It 
is  an  advantage,  rather  than  otherwise,  that  much  of 
this  work  must  of  necessity  be  carried  on  quite  apart 
from  the  regular  nature  study  and  drawing  lessons. 
The  subjects  studied  may  be  situated  in  the  scholars'  studies 
own  gardens  or  homes,  on  the  way  to  school,  in  the  gchooi? 
playground,  or  in  the  school  itself.  The  scholars  should 
select  their  own  subjects  of  study  as  far  as  possible,  the 
teacher  aflFording  a  little  help  or  guidance  wherever 
necessary.  A  small  drawing  book,  or  long  folded  sheet 
of  paper  in  a  cover,  should  be  supplied  for  these 
records,  which  should  be  examined  and  commented  on 
from  time  to  time.  The  best  of  the  completed  records 
should  be  displayed  on  the  schoolroom  walls  for 
guidance  and  encouragement  to  the  scholars.  In  addi- 
tion to  providing  a  valuable  training  in  accurate 
observation  and  faithful  recording,  the  tracing  of  these 
life  histories  should  afford  an  excellent  introduction  to 
true  scientific  investigation. 

A  good  deal  of  care  should  be  bestowed  on  the  choice  Fashioned 
of  what  may  be  termed  fashioned  articles  for  study  and  *^"°*®®- 
representation.     In  this  work  the  more  or  less  perma- 
nent and  lasting  nature  of  hiost  of  the  material  permits 
of  a  constant  and  definite  reference  from  the  drawing 
to  the  subject,  so  that  the  representation  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  original  and  its  accuracy  tested  at  any 
time.     The  drawing  of  rigid  objects  thus  forms   an  Rigid 
excellent  complement  to  nature  drawing,  where  many  **^J®^^- 
of  the  subjects  are  liable  to  constant  change,  and  from 
their  very  nature  demand  a  freer  and  more  sympathetic 
treatment. 

At  the  same  time  there  are  many  aspects  of  nature  Mountain 
ri  present<ation  where  at  least  an  equal  permanence  is  Slhouett^. 
obtainable.    The  silhouette  of  a  mountain  range  or  group 
of  islands,  as  seen  from  the  doorstep  or  window  of 
many  a  rural  school  in  Scotland,  or  even  the  skyline  of  a 
lowland  landscape,  will  afford  admirable  opportunities  for 
accurate  drawing.     The  excellent  facilities  thus  provided 
for  correlation  with  the  geography  lesson  greatly  increase  ^S^^^®** 
the  value  of  work  of  this  kind.   Such  natural  examples  as  geography. 
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shells^  eggs,  and  many  seed  vessels,  may  also  fairly  be 
classed  among  objects  of  a  permanent  nature. 

In  order  to  secm^e  the  full  advantage  of  the  traininj 
in  accuracy  of  observation  and  rendering  to  be  gainer 
from  the  study  of  rigid  objects,  the  methods  of  repre- 
sentation must  be  as  simple  and  direct  as  possible.  All 
elaborate  systems  of  construction  lines  should  be 
avoided,  and  the  pupils  taught  to  estimate  relative 
distances  and  levels,  and  to  compare  one  mass  with 
another,  instead  of  relying  on  a  mechanical  system  of 
arm's-length  measurement  and  angle  testing,  which  in 
the  end  proves  a  hindrance  instead  of  a  help  to  ob- 
servation. The  principles  of  perspective  should  be 
learned  from  observation  rather  than  by  nile. 

The  objects  chosen  should  be  of  good  shape,  colour, 
and  construction,  simple  rather  than  complex,  old  in 
preference  to  new,  and  interesting  for  their  beauty,  sound 
craftsmanship,  or  adaptation  to  use.  They  should  always 
be  real  objects  fashioned  for  some  actual  purpose  in  life 
apart  from  the  drawing  lesson,  so  that  they  may  carry 
their  varied  associations  with  them  from  the  world  outside 
into  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  and  thus  capture  their 
attention  and  interest. 

Imitation  flowers  and  fruit,  and  cardboard  repre- 
sentations of  objects,  are  so  obviously  out  of  place  in 
any  rational  drawing  scheme  that  their  introduction 
should  never  even  be  contemplated.  The  geometrical 
models,  too,  for  purposes  of  representation  at  least, 
should  be  set  aside  as  being  iminteresting  and  un- 
necessary. Their  use,  even  as  type  forms,  is  very  apt 
to  lead  to  the  substitution  of  rule  for  observation  in 
drawing. 

The  study  and  representation  of  a  beautiful  object, 
or  group  of  objects  harmoniously  arranged,  set  against 
a  suitable  background  and  so  placed  that  the  light  falls 
upon  it  to  the  best  advantage,  should  aid  greatly  in 
developing  the  aesthetic  side  of  the  pupil's  nature. 
The  introduction  of  familiar  objects  such  as  domestic 
utensils,  implements  of  the  farm  and  garden,  workshop 
tools,  tackle  from  the  fishing  boat  or  trading  steamer, 
and  articles  from  the  playfield  and  gymnasium, 
convenient  in  shape,  carefully  made,  and  well  suited  for 
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their  purpose,  should  create  a  desire  for  good  design 
and  honest  workmanship  in  the  common  articles  of 
everyday  life.  Indeed  the  questions  of  soundness  of  ^i?^?*'^ 
design,  grace  of  form,  beauty  of  colour,  quality  of 
craftsmanship,  fitness  for  purpose,  method  of  manu- 
facture, and  other  such  considerations,  should  be  ever 
in  the  minds  of  the  pupils  when  studying  and  drawing 
objects. 

The   objects    should    be    carefully    graded    to    the 
capacities  of  the  different  classes,  and  so  arranged  that  ^^^i^^^^ 
the  difficulties  are  met  and  conquered  one  by  one.     For  graded, 
the  youngest  classes  large  objects  flat  in  form  or  nearly 
so  should  be  selected  in  order  to  minimise  the  perspec-  Objects  for 
tive  difficulty.    A  boy's  kite,  a  school  banner,  a  painter's  J"^*°^^^*^®«- 
palette,  and  a  Japanese  fan,  may  be  taken  as  typical 
examples  of  this  class  of  object.     Smaller  objects  of 
simple  design,  such  as  a  door  key,  one  or  more  dominoes, 
a  safety  pin,  or  paper  knife,  should  be  used  for  in- 
dividual    representation.     Many    interesting    articles 
might  be  brought  by  the  pupils  from  their  own  homes. 

Solid  objects  of  cylindrical,  conical,  rectangular,  and  Solid  objecu. 
other  forms,  very  simple  at  first  and  never  too  complex, 
should  be  gradually  introduced  as  soon  as  the  pupils 
are  able  to  cope  with  them.    In  setting  groups  of  objects, 
incongruities  of  selection    or  arrangement   should  be  ^™jjf ^^'^"^"^ 
avoided.   The  positions  of  objects  relative  to  the  eye  level 
should  be  suitably  varied  from  time  to  time.  Objects  such  ^^^    ^y^' 
as  a  dovecot,  an  electric-light  pendant,  a  swinging  sign,  or 
a  hanging  lantern,  should  always  be  represented  in  their 
natural  positions  above  the  eye  level.     Similarly,  objects  Below    ey« 
whose  natural  positions  are  below  the  level  of  the  eye  ^®^®'' 
should  be  so  placed  for  purposes  of  representation.     A 
sufficient  number  of  objects  or  groups  to  allow  of  every 
pupil  having  a  satisfactory  view  from  within  a  reason- 
able distance,  should  always  be  set  up.     The  necessity  Backgrounds, 
for  a  background  in  all  cases  where  tone  drawings, 
either  in  black  and  white  or  in  colour,  are  being  made, 
should  be  strongly  insisted  on.     In  some  of  the  higher 
classes  draperies  can  be  introduced  for  backgrounds.       Draperies. 

The  difficulties  of  fulfilling  some  of  these  conditions 
in  an  ordinary  class-room  are  not  always  easily  overcome, 
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but  a  strong  endeavour  should  be  made  in  every  case  to 
provide  for  the  proper  setting  up  of  a  sufficient  number 
of  objects  for  study  and  representation,  so  that  full 
justice  may  be  done  to  this  important  part  of  the 
curriculum. 

Composition.  Questions  of  composition,  space  filling,  applied  design, 
and  decoration,  arise  at  a  very  early  stage  of  the 
drawing  instruction.  The  pupils  should  be 
accustomed  to  regard  every  drawing  on  a  sheet  of  paper 
as  an  exercise  in  composition  and  space  filling.     The 

drawS^.  drawing  should  be  so  placed  on  the  page  as  to  occupy 
it  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  leave  suitable  margins. 
The  name,  date,  and  any  other  additions  such  as 
illustrative  sketches,  names  of  parts,  etc.,  should  be 
placed  so  as  to  balance  with  it,  the  whole  forming;  a 
pleasing  composition.  The  placing  of  a  homogeueoas 
series  of  drawings  of  small  objects  on  a  page  will  pro- 
vide an  additional  study  in  spacing  and  tasteful 
arrangement. 

stndyof  art  The  studv  and  appreciative  criticism  of  fine  pictures 
and  other  examples  of  artistic  expression  either  in  the 
original  when  such  are  available,  or  through  good 
reproductions,  can  be  made  in  competent  hands  the 
vehicle  of  an  excellent  training  in  art  appreciation  and 
visHstoart  the  perception  of  beauty.  A  visit  to  an  art  gallery  or 
galleries.  museum  Under  suitable  guidance  affords  ideal  oppor- 
tunities for  educational  picture  and  sculpture  study,  and 
many  a  cultured  art  lover  would  be  only  too  glad  to 
give  his  services  in  such  a  cause.  Similar  educational 
visits  should  also  be  made  to  whatever  interesting 
buildings,  etc.,  are  available,  so  that  the  children  may 
learn  to  know  and  appreciate  the  various  art  and  other 
treasures  wdthin  their  own  domain. 

Decoration  of  Evcry  school  should  possess  a  few  examples  of 
schools.  beautiful  objects,  pictures,  or  pieces  of  sculpture,  if 
only  on  account  of  their  beneficial  effect  as  educators 
of  taste.  Indeed  if  the  general  decoration  of  the 
school  itself  has  not  at  least  something  to  offer  in  this 
direction,  it  falls  far  short  of  the  ideal. 

Exhibition  of     The  bcst  drawing  and  design  exercises  done  by  the 
typical  work,  ^j^jj^j.^^^  should  be  tastcfully  exhibited  on  the  school- 
room walls  in   illustration   of  methods  and  types   of 
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work,  and  for  the  general  encouragement  of  the  pupils. 
Typical  examples  by  the  teacher  and  others 
should  also  find  a  place.  Exchanges  of  work  with 
other  schools,  too,  should  bo  arranged  so  that  the  Exchange  of 
interest  of  the  children  may  be  healthily  stimulated.  ^^^^' 
The  artistic  arrangement  of  all  this  is  a  matter  of 
some  importance. 

Simple  exercises  in  space  filling  and  the  formation  of  Space  filling. 
pattern,  consisting  of  the  disposition  within  given 
spaces  of  forms  built  on  the  representational  work 
already  done,  will  afibrd  a  further  opportunity  for 
cultivation  of  taste  in  form,  colour,  and  arrangement, 
and  may  be  introduced  at  an  early  stage  of  the 
curriculum.  The  designing  and  decoration  of  shapes 
for  special  purposes,  the  planning  of  units,  the  more 
intimate  study  of  colour  harmony,  and  the  actual  harmony. 
carrying  out  of  designs,  will  follow  at  a  somewhat  later 
stage. 

Full  scope  should  be  allowed  for  the  development  i>eyeiopmcnt 
of   the    children's    inventive    faculties    and    of    their  ®^  ^^^«*^^*®^^* 
love  of  beauty  in   form   and  colour.       They    should 
always  carry  out  their  own  ideas  in  the  exercises,  the 
teacher  doing  little  more  than  suggesting  general  lines 
and  criticising  the  work.     The  copying  of  designs  should  Designs  nuiBt. 
not  of  course  be  permitted,  but  wherever  examples  of  not  be  copied, 
fitio  design  are  available,  they  should  be  sliown  to  the 
scholars  and  discussed  with   them,  so  that  they  may 
gain  a  knowledge   of  the  underlying  principles  from 
seeing  them  actually  applied.     The  idea  of  purpose  and 
realisation  should  be  clearly  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils 
in  all  this  work.     Wherever  needlecraft  is  included  ^^g^^^^^^ 
among  the  school  manual  occupations,  some  of  the  girls 
might  be  encom^aged  to  devise  simple  original  plannings 
which  they  should  afterwards  execute  with  the  needle 
as   a  manual  occupation.     Stencil  cutting  is  another  siencii 
manual  occupation  which  affords  a  very  suitable  outlet  cutting. 
for  the  realisation  of  original  designs  planned  by  the 
pupils. 

Throughout  the  whole  drawing  instruction  the  pupil  influence  of 
should  feel  that  he  is  engaged  in  searching  for  the  true  pupu!"^  ^° 
and  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  in  art,  in  recording  the 
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Ideals. 


truth  as  he  finds  it,  and  in  developing  his  own  ideas  as 
these  are  evolved.  Then,  if  in  some  measure  this 
should  lead  him  to  the  knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
truth  and  beauty  when  he  sees  them,  and  should  imbue 
him  with  the  desire  to  have  them  around  him  and  with 
a  longing  to  perpetuate  the  true  and  create  the 
beautiful  for  himself,  an  important  stage  in  his 
intellectual  development  will  have  been  reached. 


Use  of 
instruments. 


Ciirdhoard 
iiiOiJelling. 


Drawing 
>vitli  instru 
ments. 


NOTE  ON  DRAWING  WITH   INSTRUMENTS. 

Practice  in  the  use  of  rulers,  compasses,  set  squares, 
and  other  mathematical  instruments,  for  measurement, 
drawing  to  scale,  the  setting  out  of  figures,  geometrical 
drawing,  and  solid  geometry,  fall  rather  to  be  taken  as 
a  development  of  arithmetic  in  the  younger  classes  and 
a  branch  of  mathematics  in  the  older,  than  as  a  part  of 
the  instruction  in  free  drawing. 

The  manipulation  of  these  instruments  also  comes  in 
with  several  of  the  manual  occupations,  notably  card- 
vV(K)dwork.  board  modelling  and  woodwork,  for  both  of  which  draw- 
ing with  instruments  is  a  matter  of  first  importance. 
Drawing  to  scale  in  plan  and  elevation,  the  development 
of  surfaces,  and  exercises  in  solid  geometry,  should 
always  form  an  important  part  of  the  syllabus  for  these 
subjects.  All  such  occupations,  which  depend  upon 
drawing  with  instruments  for  their  basis,  should  be 
established  and  developed  as  branches  of  applied 
geometry. 

Drawing  to  scale  should  invariably  be  done  from 
actual  measurements  made  by  the  pupils  themselves. 
As  the  measurements  are  taken,  they  should  be  noted 
on  rough  sketches  previously  drawn  by  the  pupils.  The 
most  convenient  scale  to  adopt  should  be  determined  by 
the  pupils  from  their  own  calculations,  and  not  selected 
for  them  by  the  teacher.  Each  pupil  should  then  con- 
struct his  own  scale  on  the  edge  of  a  straight  strip  of 
paper,  so  that,  like  an  architect's  scale,  it  can  be  applied 


Drawing  to 
scale. 


Constrnction 
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directly  to  the  drawing  for  measurement  and  setting 
off  sizes.  Each  of  these  strips  can  contain  four  scales, 
and  should  be  kept  by  the  pupil  for  use  in  futm*e 
exercises. 

Two  or  three  views  of  the  object  measured  should,  as  Projection. 
a  rule,  be  made — ^usually  the  front  and  side  elevations 
and  a  plan — and  these  should  always  be  placed  in  proper 
relation  to  each  other  on  the  paper,  and  showing  the 
system  of  projection. 

Scale  drawing  can  be  thus  made  to  lead  up  to  and  SoUd 
include  the  elements  of  solid  geometry.     Curve  plotting,  ^,^0^'^' 
and  the  use  of  lines  and  areas  to  represent  various  plotting, 
quantities  to  scale,  naturally  follow  as  a  development  of 
scale  drawing.     The  educational  value  of  all  this  work 
is  very  great,  and  every  endeavour  should  be  made  to 
carry  it  out  faithfully. 
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MEMORANDUM 

ON  THE 

STUDY  OF  HISTORY  IN  SCOTTISH  SCHOOLS. 


PREFATORY  NOTE 


The  present  is  the  fifth  of  a  series  of  Memoranda  which 
are  being  issued  at  short  intervals.  As  is  well  known, 
it  has  for  years  past  been  the  policy  of  the  Department 
(as  expressed  in  the  Code)  to  refrain  from  prescribing  in 
detail  the  courses  of  instniction  in  the  various  school 
subjects.  Teachers  and  managers  have  been  left  free 
to  formulate  their  own  proposals  for  consideration  and 
approval.  There  is  no  thought  of  departing  from  this 
policy,  which,  though  not  without  its  disadvantages  in 
certain  cases,  has  yet  given  a  stimulus  to  independent 
deliberation  upon  questions  of  curriculum,  and  thereby 
a  directness  of  purpose  and  aim  to  individual  work,  the 
effects  of  which  are  becoming  increasingly  visible  in  our 
schools.  The  task  of  laying  down  a  suitable  course  in 
any  given  subject  is,  however,  by  no  means  an  easy  one, 
and  the  Department  has  been  repeatedly  appealed  to  for 
guidance.  It  is  in  response  to  these  appeals  that  the 
preparation  of  the  Memoranda  has  been  undertaken. 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  said  that,  as  a  rule,  no 
attempt  will  be  made  to  formulate  a  definite  scheme  of 
instruction.  A  definite  scheme  must  be  relative  to  the 
particular  school  to  which  it  is  to  apply,  and  must  take 
account  of  many  circumstances,  such  as  the  size  of  the 
school  concerned,  the  extent  to  which  the  classes  are 
sub-divided,  and,  above  all,  the  contribution  whicli  the 
home  may  be  depended  upon  to  make  towards  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children — considerations  which  are  foreign  to 
a  general  discussion.  But  an  endeavour  will  be  made  to 
present  clearly  the  end  and  aim  of  instruction  in  each 
separate  branch,  and  the  inner  articulation  and  develop- 
ment of  its  subject  matter,  as  well  as  to  indicate  certain 
leading  principles  which  should  be  kept  in  view  in  the 
preparation  of  detailed  syllabuses.  Furthermore,  the 
Memoranda  are  not  put  forward  as  final  or  authorita- 
tive documents.  The  views  expressed  embody,  it  is 
believed,  the  ideals  and  aspirations  that  animate  the  best 
schools  ;  and  few,  if  any,  specific  recommendations  are 
made  which  are  not  supported  by  the  actual  experience 
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of  teachers  of  repute.  Bat  criticisms  and  suggestions 
will  be  welcomed  and  will  be  carefully  weighed,  with  a 
view  to  issuing  revised  editions,  from  time  to  time,  as 
experience  may  prompt.  All  that  is  expected,  therefore, 
is  that  the  Memoranda  will  receive  the  thoughtful  con- 
sideration of  teachers  and  managers  in  the  framing  of 
their  syllabuses,  in  order  that  no  radical  departure  may 
be  made  from  the  general  principles  advocated  without 
a  deliberate  judgment  as  to  the  reasons  which  justify 
such  a  departure. 

Scotch  Education  DepartmerU. 
December,  1907. 


MEMORANDUM 

ON  THB 


STUDY    OF    HISTORY 

in 

SCOTTISH    SCHOOLS 


Properly  speaking,  there  is  but  one  history  which  Ojbject  of 
should  be  made  the  object  of  study  for  educational  pur-  historical 
poses,  viz,,  the  history  of  the  beginnings  and  growth  s^^^7- 
of  civilization,  more  particularly  as  exhibited  in  the 
peoples  of  Western  and  Southern  Europe, — including, 
of  course,  its  extension  into  other  continents, — the  ideas, 
persons,  and  apparent  accidents  which  have  left  their 
mark  upon  every  one  of  the  existing  nations,  and  which 
account  for  much  in  their  present  political  and  social 
position.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  leading  ideas  which 
moulded  the  life  of  successive  generations  in  Scotland, 
for  example,  find  their  origin  beyond  its  borders,  and 
not  infrequently  the  purely  foreign  circumstances  in 
which  an  idea  or  set  of  ideas  took  birth  are  of  greater 
intrinsic  importance  educationally  than  the  mere  history 
of  its  development  amongst  ourselves.  This  applies  in 
a  very  special  degree  to  such  fundamental  -conceptions 
as  Feudalism,  the  Reformation,  the  ideals  of  the  French 
Revolution.  But  that  is  not  all.  At  every  point  the 
social  and  Dolitical  life  of  Scotland  has  been  coloured  by 
foreign  influences,  and  to  confine  one's  view  to  Scottish 
history  alone  would  be  to  have  a  very  imperfect  under- 
standing of  how  Scotland  and  the  Scottish  people  came 
to  be  what  they  now  are. 

But,  granting  that  the  object  of  study  is  one  and  one 
only,  viz.,  the  continuously  developing  idea  of  civilization, 
it  is  plain  that  history  as  a  subject  may  be  attacked  from 
many  sides,   and  that  the  natural  starting  point  for  Scottish 
Scottish  children  is  their  immediate  environment— here  ®^^^J^^ 
and  now.     In  other  words,  for  Scottish  children,  stories,  ^^^0  with 
places,  objects,  institutions,  within  the  circle  of  their  Scotland. 
own  little  experience,  must  be  the  foundation  on  which 
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any  study  of  history  is  based.  There  can  be,  in  fiwt,  no 
other.  Just  as  Geography  must  ultimately  rest  upon 
actual  observation  of  physical  realities,  so  the  facts  of 
history  take  meaning  only  from  the  child's  immediate 
knowledge  of  life — of  motive,  character  and  action,  as 
he  observes  them  in  himself  or  in  his  own  small  society. 
And  so  it  is  at  once  natural  and  proper  that,  during  the 
Primary  stage  at  all  events,  the  history  of  Scotland 
should  form  for  Scottish  children  the  main  object  of 
historical  study.  No  other  side  of  history  makes  the 
same  direct  app.eal  to  their  personal  experience  and 
interest  in  their  surroundings,  spiritual  and  physical ;  no 
other  will  contribute  in  the  same  direct  way  towards 
one  of  the  main  ends  for  which  they  pursue  the  study, 
viz.,  a  truer  understanding  of  the  present  day  conditions 
of  the  society  in  which  they  will  grow  up  and  of  which 
they  are  to  be  members. 

M*^^*^  We  must  accordingly  begin  by  considering  what  kinds 

avaiiab  e.  ^£  things  there  are  within  the  experience  of  children 
living  in  Scotland  to  which  one  would  naturally  turn  in 
the  search  for  a  suitable  starting  ground. 

(a)Literary.  There  is,  first  and  chiefly,  that  store  of  material 
relating  to  historical  or  mythical  persons  or  events 
which  the  child  has  been  gradually  acquiring  through 
the  medium  of  ballads,  songs,  poems,  tales — written  or 
oral — which  ought  to  have  constituted  a  considerable 
part  of  his  instruction  in  English  in  the  earlier  years 
of  school  life,  as  set  forth  in  the  Memorandum 
on  English.  These  tales,  etc.,  may  be  drawn  from  any 
part  of  the  field  of  European,  including  Greek  and 
Koman,  history  and  legend.  For  the  sake  of  the  later 
developments  of  historical  study  it  is  important  that  the 
field  of  selection  should  not  be  unduly  restricted.  But 
it  is  clear  that  at  the  outset  those  portions  of  the 
material  will  have  a  greater  value  which  can  be  given  a 
concrete  association  in  the  mind  of  the  child ;  and  such 
concrete  association  can  be  most  easily  established, 
whether  immediately  or  indirectly,  for  such  portions  of 
(b)  Topo-  the  material  as  relate  to  the  history  and  the  traditions 
graphical,  of  Scotland.  In  almost  every  part  of  the  countiy 
there  are  British  or  Roman  forts,  Picts'  houses,  feudal 
castles,  more  recent  manor  houses,  battlefields — ^places 
or  material  objects  to  which  some  historical  interest 
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attaches,  and  which  the  skilfiil  teacher  can  surround 
with  that  glamour  of  bygone  days  which  stimulates  the 
imagination  of  the  normal  child  and  gives  him  his  first 
interest  in  history.  In  specially  favoured  districts — 
Edinburgh,  for  example,  or  the  Border  Counties — 
the  wealth  of  mateniEd  of  this  sort  is  almost  over- 
whelming. Even  when  some  particular  neighbourhood 
is  appai*ently  quite  barren  of  such  things,  there  is  at 
all  events  a  church  which,  if  not  itself  old,  is  the 
successor  of  similar  buildings,  generally  on  the  same 
spot,  which  have  been  the  centres  of  religious  life — 
sometimes  of  the  whole  social  life  of  the  people — 
thi*oughout  the  ages.  Or  memories  of  the  past  may  lie 
enshrined  in  local  names.  Again,  where  the  actual 
starting  points  within  the  child's  personal  experience 
are  scanty,  much  may  be  done  by  a  judicious  use  of 
pictures.  Pictures  and  illustrations,  however,  should 
always  be  regarded  as  secondary,  and  should  never  be 
allowed  to  divert  attention  from  places  and  objects  of 
more  concrete  historical  association  when  these  latter 
are  available. 

The  study  of   history,    in    fact,   must    be  held  to  Preparatory 
include  a  preparatory  stage  of  considerable  duration  in  stage : 
which    the    necessary    materials    are    gradually    but  History 
unconsciously    accumulating.       At    this    stage    *^bere  J^^^^^J^^ 
should  be  no  mention  of  history  as  a  separate  subject ;  from  Liter- 
no  distinction  drawn  between  those  tales  and  poems  ature  and 
which  relate  to  historical  incidents,  and  those  which  do  Geography, 
not;  no  question  raised  as  to  comparative  truth  or 
falsehood.     Ulysses  and  Horatius  should  be  every  whit 
as  real  as  William  Wallace,  while  the  Good  King  Arthur 
should  rank  with  Robert  Bruce.     And,  similarly,  those 
places  and  objects  which  have  historical  associations 
do  not  need  to  be  specially  marked  off  from  that  general 
survev  of  the  material  environment  of  the  child  which 
constitutes  the  field  of  Nature  Study,  or — in  its  more 
specialised  form— Geography. 

Tt  is  important  to  observe  that  this  first  stage  of  Ethical 
unsystematic  historical  reading  has  an  intrinsic  value  of  poesibilities 
its  own,  quite  apart  from  its  use  as  a  preparation  for  the  preparatory 
more  systematic  work  to  be  referred  to  later  on.     That  stage, 
latfer  study,  as  will  be  seen,  is  mainly  an  intellectual 
discipline.    But  the  school  study  of  history  should  be 
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more  tban  a  mere  intellectual  discipline.  It  may  well 
have,  indeed  it  should  have,  a  high  degree  of  ethical 
value.  It  niay  even  be  contended  that  this  aspect  of 
history — the  aspect,  in  effect,  which  it  shares  with  pure 
literature — 'is  of  greater  importance  in  the  Primary 
School  than  its  strictly  intellectual  aspect.  The  historic 
sense,  which  the  scientific  study  of  history  seeks  to 
develop,  is  a  plant  of  slow  and  uncertain  growth ;  it  often 
flowers  late ;  sometimes  it  never  flowers  at  all.  But 
even  quite  young  children  can  be  stirred  to  admiration 
for  heroism  and  to  sympathy  with  misfortunes  nobly 
borne,  to  indignation  at  treachery,  cowardice,  and  self- 
seeking,  and  to  respect  and  love  for  the  wise,  the  gentle, 
the  self-sacrificing. 

Importance  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  probable  that  the  school  has 
of  careful  ^^  j^g  command  no  more  potent  means  for  the  develop- 
80  oction  jj^Qj^i  q(  character.  It  is,  therefore,  imperative  that  a 
careful  selection  should  be  made  of  the  material  available; 
other  things  being  equal,  preference  should  be  given  to 
those  stories  which  have  the  higher  ethical  value.  The 
personages  of  history  and  romance  if  skilfully  presented 
may  become  as  real  to  the  child  of  tender  years  as  his 
flesh  and  blood  acquaintances,  and  may  exert  almost  as 
decisive  a  formative  influence.  Let  it  then  be  a  noble 
company  from  all  the  ages  and  of  all  lands  to  which 
we  introduce  him. 

A  wider  One  might  put  it  on  still  broader  grounds.    The  happi- 

JQstifica-  n^g  flowing  from  the  awakening  of  interest  and  tne 
extending  of  sympathies  in  a  field — the  personal  and 
biographical — which  experience  shows  to  have  special 
attractions  for  the  young,  is  in  itself  a  result  of  very 
considerable  value.  It  is  too  often  forgotten  in  educa- 
tional discussions  that  school  life  is  no  small  fraction  of 
the  whole  average  span  of  human  existence,  that  it 
rightly  demands  its  own  satisfaction,  and  that  it  is  not 
to  be  regarded  merely  as  a  preparation  for  the  future. 

Preparatory  Lastly,  it  should  be  added  that  the  unsystematic 
stMe  not  to  historical  reading  which  has  been  spoken  of  as  the 
^'"^J^**^  preparatory  stage  of  historical  study  should  not  cease 
«tudy^*  ^  when  the  systematic  study  begins.  On  the  contrary,  it 
begina.  should  be  continued  right  through  the  school  course  in 
ever  widening  circles  so  that  it  may  form  a  preparation 
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for  such  future  enlargement  of  the  field  of  historical 
study  as  circumstances  may  admit  of  To  this  topic  a 
return  will  be  made. 

So  much  for  the  foundation.    Sooner  or  later,  how-  Sygtematic 
ever — say,   roughly,   with  entrance  upon  the    Senior  ^V^^* 
Division—  a  definite  step  forward  should  be  taken,  and  a    **  '^^ 
beginning  made  with  the  systematic  study  of  history 
as  such. 

Here,  the  first  requisite  is  to  establish  some  sense  of  I>evelop- 
the  time  relation  that  subsists  between  the  considerable  ^^^^^^ 
number  of  facts  with  which  the  child  has  already  become  j^  chUdren. 
familiar  in  an  unsystematic  way.     This  at  once  raises 
what  is  possibly  the  most  severe  problem  involved  in 
the  school  study  of  history.  No  one  who  is  in  close  touch 
with  school  work,  or  who  has  had  to  revise  history  papers, 
even  papers  written  at  a  comparatively  late  stage  of 
school  life,  can  have  failed  to  notice  how  imperfect  is  the 
time-sense  of  children,  and  how  strong  is  the  tendency, 
in  the  absence  of  very  careful  teaching,  to  regard  events 
that  really  occurred  in  different  centuries  as  practically 
contemporaneous.     This  difficulty  is  increased  by  the 
very  fact  that  occurrences  separated  by  a  wide  interval  of 
time  are  necessarily  presented  to  the  consciousness  of 
the  pupil  with  but  a  few  pages  of  his  text  book  between 
them.     Nor  is  it  to  be  got  over  by  the  mere  learning  of 
lists  of  dates,  however  carefiiUy  selected.     Inevitably, 
dates  come  to  be  memorised  in  a  more  or  less  mechanical 
way,  without  any  adequate  realisation  of  the  propor- 
tionate lapse  of  time  between  the  more    significant 
among  them.    Further,  when  they  specify  a  precise  year, 
still  more  when  they  specify  a  precise  day  and  month, 
they  represent  a  minuteness  of  discrimination  which  it 
is  altogether  beyond  the  scope  of  the  child's  capacity 
to  realise.     What  is  needed  is  that  the  time  relations  The  time 
should  receive  a  vivid  and  enduring  representation  in  wlationa 
space.    This  may  be  secured  by  constructing  a  chart,  or  *''^"1^  1^ 
continuous  bana,  divided  to  represent  centuries  or  half-  gpatiSly. 
centuries.     The  great  epochs  of  Scottish  History,  such  coMtnic- 
as  the  Wars  of  Independence,  the  struggle  between  tion  of  a 
King  and  Barons,  the  Reformation,  the  Union,  etc.,  chart, 
may  be  indicated  by  stronger  or  coloured  lettering.    At 
a  later  stage,  and  for  particular  epochs,  minuter  sub- 
divisions may  be  introdnced,  but  what  is  essential,  to 
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begin  with,  is  that  the  child  should  have  continually 
before  him  a  space  representation  of  the  whole  period 
of  history  that  he  is  to  be  concerned  with — ^say,  in  the 
case  of  Scotland,  from  the  twelfth  to  the  twentieth 
century — divided    according    to  scale,  and    with   the 

Erominent  events  of  which  he  has  already  some 
nowledge  properly  located  thereon.  In  addition  to  the 
central  column  in  which  the  events  relating  to  Scotland 
are  gradually  entered,  there  ought  also  to  be  marginal 
columns  in  which  the  time  relation  between  some  of  the 
most  important  events  in  English  History,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  in  Foreign  History,  on  the  other,  can  be 
spatially  represented*  This  imposes  no  great  burden 
on  the  memory,  for  children  are  readily  struck  with  the 
idea  of  different  things  happening  in  different  places  at 
the  same  time.  And  from  the  point  of  view  of  Scottish 
History  alone  a  reference  to  contemporary  events  in 
other  countries  is  of  great  use  in  obtaining  a  proper 
sense  of  perspective.  Another  device  that  will  probably 
conduce  towards  establishing  a  clearer  sense  of  the  time 
relations  is  to  indicate  by  the  colouring  of  the  vertical 
lines  the  reigns  of  kings  or  in  later  times  the  floruit  of 
distinguished  men.  The  floruit^  in  particular,  may  serve 
to  some  extent  the  purpose  of  a  minor  unit  of  measure- 
ment ;  contact  with  reality  can  be  simply  enough  secured 
through  illustrations  of  what  is  meant  by  ^living 
memory.' 

The  chart        ^or  teaching  purposes  it  is  essential  that  this  chart 

to  be  built  should  not  be  ready  made,   but  should  be  built  up 

up  gradu-  leisurely  and  by  slow  degrees,  as  the  study  of  the  subject 

*  ^*  progresses. 

Method  of  Starting  with  a  chart  of  this  kind,  blank  but  con- 
proceeding,  structed  to  scale,  the  teacher  ought  in  the  first  place  to 
make  a  review  of  the  accumulated  store  of  historical 
knowledge  existing  in  the  child's  mind  in  the  form  of 
ballad,  song  or  story,  or  of  local  association,  and  to 
enter  each  item  in  its  approximate  place.  This  should 
be  done  little  by  Uttle.  There  should  be  no  arbitrary 
transition ;  there  should  be  no  discarding  the  wealth 
of  accumulated,  if  not  always  accurate,  detail  on  which 
so  much  of  the  initial  interest  of  the  child  depends. 
Nor  should  there  be  any  attempt  to  make  the  chrono- 
logical relation  appear  to  be  the  whole  of  history.  The 
time-sense  should  be  strengthened  quite  gradually,  and 
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almost  incidentally,  by  locating  on  the  chart  those  events 
which  have  an  interest  for  the  children,  much  as  one 
points  out  on  a  map  the  places  that  they  may  have 
been  reading  or  hearing  about  in  quite  a  different 
connection. 

It  is  evident,  of  course,  that  a  chart  so  filled  in  would  Introduc- 
present  a  very  irregular  appearance,  and  that  the  histori-  ^^^  ^^  ^^® 
cal  knowledge  to  which  it  corresponded  would  be  very  ^^e\nd 
rudimenta.ry,  very  badly  distributed,  and  practically  effect, 
destitute  of  any  suggestion  of  cause  and  effect  as  between 
one  episode  and  another ;  some  occurrences  would  be 
historically  significant,  and  others  merely  picturesque. 
The  teacher,  accordingly,  will  next  proceed  to  establish  be- 
tween events  belonging  to  the  same  epoch  some  relation 
other  than  the  time  remtion,  where  such  relation  exists. 
Sooner  or  later  it  will  become  necessary  to  pass 
under  review,  in  a  systematic  way,  in  order  of  time,  the 
whole  course  of  the  history  of  the  country  from  its 
earliest  dawning  till  the  present  day.  A  difficult  ques- 
tion emerges  here,  viz. :  In  what  detail  is  this  history 
to  be  studied  ?  Obviously,  it  would  be  possible,  in  all 
epochs  of  history  but  the  very  earliest,  to  give  an 
account  of  .affairs  varying  from  a  mere  suggestion  of 
the  ruling  ideas  and  personalities  of  the  epoch  to  a 
highly  particularised  chronicle  in  which  the  most 
msignificant  events  of  which  any  historical  memorial 
happens  to  exist  would  be  duly  recorded.  Conceivably, 
all  the  actual  historical  documents  on  which  the  record 
is  based  might  be  collected,  and  placed  before  the 
student  for  his  independent  investigation.  But,  while 
this  course  might  be  followed  by  the  matured  historical 
enquirer,  it  is  clear  that,  for  school  purposes,  some 
selection,  some,  indeed  a  very  considerable,  abstraction 
of  detail  will  be  necessary.  One  may  go  further  and 
say  that,  in  the  earlier  stages,  there  ought  to  be  such  a 
degree  of  abstraction  as  shall  make  plain  the  great  moving 
ideas  and  personalities  of  each  epoch,  and  the  circum- 
stances in  and  by  which  the  ideas  of  one  generation 
have  been  transmuted  into  the  form  in  which  we  find 
them  in  the  next.  This  is  an  aspect  of  the  study  of 
history  which  should  not  be  omitted  at  any  stage,  for  it  is 
this  which,  together  with  some  sense  of  perspective  in 
chronology,  makes  historical  study  effective,  which 
makes  it  an  intellectual  discipline,  and  not  merely  a 
chance  collection  of  incidents,   without  sequence    or 
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connection  one  with  the  other.  Obviously,  such  a  philo- 
sophical treatment  of  history — if  one  may  call  it  so — 
must,  at  the  outset,  be  of  a  very  slight  and  possibly 
somewhat  artificial  character.  A  deeper  insight  wiU 
come  with  increasing  years  and  a  wider  outlook  on 
human  affairs.  But  from  the  beginning  the  teacher 
must  strive  after  some  thread  of  connection,  over  and 
above  the  chronological,  between  the  events  with  which 
he  deals.  It  follows  that  the  amount  of  detail  which 
he  attempts  to  connect  by  his  thread  of  theory  should 
never  be  greater  than  that  thread  will  at  any  given  time 
support. 

Picturesque  But  while  urging  the  importance  of  introducing,  from 
detail.  the  very  beginning  of  the  systematic  studv  of  history, 
some  idea,  not  merely  of  sequence,  but  aiso  of  causal 
relation,  we  must  never  forget  that  the  child's  first  interest 
in  history  arises  from  vivid  and  picturesque  detail,  and 
this  source  of  attraction  should  never  be  lost  sight 
of  all  through  school  life.  There  is  ample  room  for 
gratifying  the  child's  love  of  description  and  stiiring 
incident,  while  aiming  constantly  at  a  fuller  and  fuller 
understanding  of  the  real  import  of  great  historical 
movements.  The  history  of  Scotland  is  rich  in  incidents 
which  have  a  perennial  attraction  for  youth.  The 
natural  taste  of  the  children  in  this  respect  should  be 
freely  indulged.  Their  favourite  persons  and  episodes 
may  be  presented  to  them  in  many  forms — in  poetry,  in 
romance,  and  in  simple  historical  narrative.  Nor  should 
the  opportunity  for  ethical  instruction  already  dwelt 
upon  be  overlooked.  But  these  things  should  be  left 
to  impress  the  child's  mind  by  their  own  weight ;  he 
should  not  be  asked  to  burden  his  memory  with  them. 
Provided  that  the  main  purpose  of  the  study  is  being 
secured  and  that  there  is  being  gradually  built  up  in  his 
mind  on  a  chronological  basis  a  sound  conception  of  the 
general  historical  development,  then,  as  has  been  already 
indicated,  there  is  every  reason  why  he  should  be  en- 
couraged, even  after  the  systematic  study  of  history  has 
begun,  to  read  freely  historical  and  semi-historical  ac- 
counts of  persons  and  events  in  which  he  is  interested, 
quite  irrespective  of  periods  and  without  being  required 
to  master  the  precise  particulars  of  the  subject  matter. 

Moreover  (and  this  is  of  great  importance)  the  teacher 
will  from  the  beginning  endeavour  to  avail  himself  of 
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those  picturesque  details,  which  adhere  so  readily  to  the  V^  <rf 
child's  mind  without  any  special  eflFort  on  his  part,  to  ?^JS^"* 
assist  in  the  work  of  giving  to  events  their  right  tern-  devdoSng 
poral  and  causal  sequence.     So  far  from  discarding  the  sense  of 
them    he     will    endeavour,    sparingly    at     first,    butaequenoe 
more  and  more  as  the  pupil  progresses,  to  indicate  how  *°4. . 
they  may  themselves  help  to  fix  the  epoch  and  century 
to  which  the  event  narrated  in  tale  or  balhid  must  be 
ascribed.     For  instance,  a  child  will  early  have  become 
familiar  from    story    and    reading    lesson    with    the 
striking  incidents  of  the  battle  of  Bannockbum,  the 
encounter  between  Bruce  and  de  Bohun,  the  important 
part  played  by  the  archers,  the  blessing  of  the  army  by 
the  priests,  &c.     When  the  teacher  comes  to  assign  to 
the  battle  its  place  on  the  chart,  he  can  point  out  that 
the  kind  of  warfare  implied  came  to  an  end  with  the 
use  of  gunpowder,  and  that  this  fact  of  itself  indicates 
that  the  battle  must  have  been  fought  b^ore  a  certain 
period  marked  upon  the  chart.     This  is  a  very  elemen- 
tary example,  but  it  may  serve  to  suggest  how  the  child's 
mind  may,  at  a  comparatively  early  stage,  be  awakened 
to  a  consciousness  that  the  process  of  dating  is  not 
purely  arbitrary ;  and  how  there  may  begin  to  form  in 
it  by  slow  degrees  a  picture,  which  will  always  grow 
more  distinct,  of  the  difference  between  one  epoch  and 
another, — between  feudal  and  Catholic  Scotland  on  the 
one  hand,  and  modem  and  Protestant  Scotland  on  the 
other,  between  Scotland  before  and  Scotland  after  the 
Union  of  the  Parliaments  and  the  development  of  her 
industries.    In  elaborating  such  pictures  the  teacher  will  y^ja^  ^f 
at  each  step  make  increasing  use  of  the  help  afforded  by  illustrative 
vivid  narratives,  taken  or  adapted  as  far  as  possible  from  material,  if 
contemporary  literature,  such  as  Barbour,  Froissart,  Blind  P«>P^''y 
Harry,  the  songs  of  the  Jacobites,  etc. ;  by  illustrations 
taken  also  when  practicable  from  contemporary  drawings 
of  dress,  armour,   castles,   churches,   cities,   historical 
processions,  etc. ;     by  existing  buildings  and   ruins ; 
and  by  personal  relics  preserved  in  Museums.    The 
right  use  of  such  auxiliaries  wiU  not  only  brighten  and 
adorn  the  study  of  history,  but  will  also  serve  to  develop 
giudually    that   faculty    of  induction   bv    which    the 
accomplished  historian  is  able  ultimately  to  date  on 
mspection  a  document,  a  building,  a  piece  of  sculpture 
or  even  a  fragment  of  pottery. 
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English  ftnd  What  has  been  said,  so  far,  relates  to  the  history  of 
Foreign  Scotland.  The  child's  initial  experience  connects  directly 
History.      ^jj.|j  ^.j^g^j.  higtopy  and  with  that  history  only.     Most,  if 

•not  all,  of  the  years  of  the  Primary  School  course  may 
therefore  be  devoted  to  getting  a  clearer  view  of  it  in  its 
due  proportions,  and  to  gratifying  that  taste  for  the 
heroic,  the  stirring  and  the  picturesque  in  the  history  of 
his  o^  nation  which  existe  in  the  normal  child.  But 
any  study  of  the  history  of  Scotland  in  this  wav  will 
inevitably  and  almost  incessantly  bring  to  light  points  of 
contact  with  the  history  of  England,  and  also,  in  a 
lesser  degree,  with  the  history  of  other  countries.  These 
points  of  contact  should  be  carefully  studied,  first  of  all, 
in  their  bearing  on  the  history  of  Scotland.  Many  of 
them  are  events  of  enormous  importance  in  that  history, 
and,  for  the  study  of  the  history  of  Scotland  alone,  require 
most  careful  attention.  Such  points  of  contact  are : — 
the  feudalizing  of  the  Lowlands,  the  War  of  Independ- 
ence, the  Ercformation,  the  Union  of  the  Crowns,  and  the 
Union  of  the  Parliaments.  But  they  are  also  important 
for  another  reason.  They  make  the  natural  transition 
to  a  study  of  the  history  of  other  countries.  The  parallel 
columns  in  the  chronological  chart  should  now  be 
gradually  filled  in,  a  beginning  being  made  with  these 
contact  points.  It  would  not,  of  course,  be  possible  to 
enter  upon  the  systematic  study  of  the  history  of  every 
country  by  which  the  history  of  Scotland  has  been  in  any 
way  influenced ;  the  most  that  can  be  done  is  to  select  some 
big  event,  as  for  example,  the  Reformation  in  Scotland, 
and  trace  that  movement  back  to  its  origin  in  other 
countries,  learning  incidentally  something  of  the  history 
of  those  coimtries.  But  the  history  of  England  occupies 
luite  an  exceptional  position  in  relation  to  that  of 
Scotland.  Its  importance  is  so  great,  both  from  its  com* 
temporaneous  e£&ct  and  from  the  subsequent  blending 
of  the  two  histories  in  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  that 
no  study  of  history  in  Primary  Schools  in  Scotland  can 
be  considered  adequate  which  does  not  give  the  pupil 
some  idea  of  the  course  of  events  in  England  in  the 
period  preceding  the  union  of  the  Crowns.  Obviously, 
such  a  study  of  English  History  must  mean  a  great 
abstraction  of  particulars.  But  the  general  course  of 
development  should  be  made  clear.  The  form  and  figure 
and  manner  of  the  time  should  be  well  illustrated,  and  the 
children  should  be  helped  to  an  understanding  in  detail 
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of  those  more  picturesque  and  striking  events  in  the 
history  of  the  sister  country  with  which  they  have  made 
acquaintance  in  novels  or  in  poetry. 

The  question  remains:    Should  anything  more  be  limits  of 
attempted  in  the  way  of  historical  study  within  the  usual  History 
age  limits  of  the  Primary  School  and  particularly  in  the  p*^^^  ^" 
Supplementary  Course?    The  answer  to  this  question g^^j^^ 
depends  to  some  extent  upon  the  circumstances  of  the 
school,  and  the  opportunities  for  home  reading  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils  attending  it.    The  programme  already 
outlined  may  seem  formidable  enough.    But,  as  has 
already  been  pointed  out^  a   judicious    selection    of 
material  and  a  wise  abstraction  are  necessary  elements 
in  the  successfid  teaching  of  history.    It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  value  of  history  teaching  lies  not  in 
preserving  the  recollection  of  a  great  mass  of  minor 
incidents  in  the  history  of  this  or  of  any  other  country, 
but  in  acquiring  an  intelligent    view    of   the    main 
lines  of  historical  development      For  details  of  any 
particular  epoch,  the   sensible  thing  is   to   refer,   as 
occasion    requires,  to    some  standard  authority,  and         ^  ^ 
not  to  substitute  therefor  the  exceedingly  imperfect 
remembrance  of  what  has  been  acquired  at  school  in 
years  gone  by. 

If,  therefore,  the  subject  has  been  properly  handled  Possible 
in  the  earlier  stages,  there  is  ground  for  hoping  that,  develop 
under  ordinary  circumstances  at  least,  time  will  sub-g^^^^" 
sequently  be  found  for  work  on  the  following  lines,  mentary 
Here,  however,   even  more  than  in  the  rest  of  the  Courses. 
Memorandum,  it  must  be  remembered  that  what  is  -  put 
forward  is  put  forward  by  way  of  suggestion  only,  and 
not  as  a  requirement.     To  begin  with,  then,  the  scope 
of  the  imsystematic  historical  reading,  which  property  («)  Wider 
forms  part  of  the  course  in  English,  might  be  so  extended  ^^^d***?- 
as  to  fldSbrd  the  pupil  interesting  glimpses  of  the  history 
of  other  lands  and  thus  awaken  a  desire  for  further 
information,  which  there  may  be  an  opportunity  of 
gratifying  in  later  life.    For  the  purpose  of  such  widening 
of  interest  the  teacher  will  find  a  book  like  Hill  Burton's 
"  Scot  Abroad  "  invaluable.     At  this  stage,  too,  the  pupil  {b)  Method 
might  receive  some  rudimentary  instruction  in  tlte  art  ^^  ^^,  ^^^y 
of  historical  reading.     He   might  be    accustomed    to  ^^g^J.^ctwn 
construct  for  Mni$^  a,  time-chaxt  to  cover  the  field  ofofchartobj 
his  reading,  and  to  note  the  relation,  in  time,  of  persons  pupils ;  use 
and  events  to  those  more  familiar  to  him  from  his  earlier  ^*  »*^i*««8. 
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study  of  the  history  of  Scotland.  Scarcely  less  im- 
portant is  the  constant  use  of  a  good  reference  atlas. 
There  is  a  second  line  of  historical  study  to  which  some 
little  time  should  be  given  in  the  Supplementary  Course, 

(c)  Colonial  wherever  possible,  viz.,  the  history  of  our  principal 
history.       colonies  and  of  the  footing  gained  by  the  Anglo-Saxon 

race  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  The  story  of  the 
early  discoveries  and  settlements  makes  most  attractive 
reading,  and  the  history  of  certain  of  the  colonies, — 
Canada,  for  example, — ^is  full  of  romantic  interest.  But 
there  is  one  form  of  study  peculiarly  appropriate  to  a 
Supplementaiy  Course  which  should  never  be  wholly 
omitted.  The  fundamental  idea  of  the  Supplementary 
Course  is  a  halt  in  the  process  of  continuously  developing 
study,  a  period  during  which  the  pupil  reviews  his  store 
of  accumulated  knowledge  with  reference  to  its  bearing 
on  the  situation  in  which  he  actually  finds  himself.     In 

(d)  Study  of  history  this  implies  more  than  a  mere  revision ;  it  implies 
the  past  a  looking  at  the  past  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
from  the  present.  The  teacher  has  here  many  interesting  alter- 
vTow^rf  the  ^^^iv®s  before  him.  He  may  take  an  institution  of  the 
present.       present  day  and  trace  it  back  to  its  origin  in  remote 

ages ;  he  may  contrast  present  day  habitations,  food,  and 
dress  with  those  of  previous  venerations ;  he  may  make 
a  systematic  review  of  the  historical  monuments  and 
historical  relics  of  the  neighbourhood,  showing  in  what 
way  and  to  what  extent  the  story  of  each  may  be  elicited ; 
he  may  illustrate  the  progress  of  inventions,  or  draw 
attention  to  the  characteristic  art  forms  of  different 
generations.  In  the  choice  of  lines  of  study  he  may 
very  properly,  and  with  advantage  to  his  pupils,  seek 
guidance  in  his  personal  tastes.  In  any  case  he  will  find 
in  the  daily  newspaper  an  unfailing  supply  of  topics  that 
are  of  fresh  and  immediate  interest  for  his  pupils. 
Thus  trouble  in  Morocco  may  suggest  an  enquiry 
as  to  the  rise  of  the  Mohammedan  powers,  their  ad- 
vance into  Europe,  and  their  subsequent  retrocession ; 
or  the  illness  of  an  Austrian  Emperor  may  lead  to 
thoughts  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  and  the  main  stream  of  European  history.  In 
all  such  enquiries  the  time-chart  and  the  geographical 
atlas  and  books  of  reference  should  be  m  constant 
requisition.  In  order  that  the  pupil  may  be  accustomed 
to  give  point  and  definition  to  the  enquiries  which  he 
undertakes,  he  should  be  required  from  time  to  time  to 
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reduce  the  result  of  his  researches  to  writing  in  the  form 
of  a  definite  ^storical  composition. 

The    scope    and,   to    some   extent,  the  method  of  Scope  and 
history  teaching  in  any  particular  class  of  school  must,  method  of 
as    we    have    hinted,    be    ultimately    determined    l>y?!!;^^  • 
the  normal  leaving  age  of  its  pupils.     If  they*  cease  intermf-  ^^ 
attending  at  fourteen  years  of  age  on  the  average,  all  diate  and 
considerations   lead  to  the   conclusion   that   Scottish  Secondary 
history  must  form  the  main  subject  of  systematic  his-  Schools. 
torical  study.    At  the  most  it  will  be  possible,  by  a  proper 
selection  of  the  material  for  unsystematic  historical 
reading,  and  by  utilising  as  points  of  departure  the 
moments  at   which   the  history  of  Scotland  connects 
most  directly  with  that  of  other  countries,  to  suggest 
lines  of  enquiry  which  may  be  followed  up  in  later  life, 
as  opportunity  offers.     Some  rudimentary  training  in 
historical  methods  should  also  be  aimed  at.     On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  school  age  can  be  extended  to  sixteen 
as  it  is,  or  ought  to  be,  in  the  case  of  the  Intermediate 
School,  or  to  eighteen,  as  it  ought  to  be,  in  the  case  of 
the  Secondary  School,  then  the  scope  of  historical  study 
both  before  and  after  the  end  of  what  we  may  call  the 
Primary  stage  should  be  considerably  enlargea.     While  y»™t»on» 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  pupils  of  such  schools  OTeparatory 
will  have  gone  through,  in  their  earlier  years,  a  course  stage. 
of  historical  study  corresponding    generally    to    that 
already  described  as  suitable  for  the  Primary  School, 
strictly  so  called,  regard  should  be  had  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  subject  matter  of  their  later  studies  in 
history,  and  the  breadth  of  their  reading,  even  in  the 
preparatory  stage  already  referred  to,  should  be  regulated 
accordingly.     For  example,   where  instruction  in  the 
classical  languages  is  to  play  an  important  part  in  the 
education  of  the  pupils  at  a  subsequent  period,  it  is  highly 
desirable  that   the  systematic  study  of  the  history  of 
Greece  and  Bome  should  be  preceded  by  a  certain 
amount  of  unsystematic  reading  of  such  a  kind  as  will 
tend  to  awaken  an  interest  in  the  persons  and  events  of 
classical  times.     Without  such  preliminary  reading  any 
attempt  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Roman 
history  from  a  study  of  primers  and  hand-books  will  be 
largely  futile,  and  the  effects  of  the  study  transient. 
Nor  need  this  reading  be  confined  to  what  is  strictly 
historical ;  myth  and  legend,  apart  from  their  perennial 
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fascination  for  children,  helj)  to  portray  the  spirit  of  a 
people  and  convey  an  indefinable  impression  of 
atmosphere.  Pupils  in  such  schools  should,  therefore, 
be  introduced  at  a  quite  early  age  to  stories  from  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  and  should  be  made  familiar  with 
the  tradition  of  the  Seven  Kings  of  Rome.  At  a 
later  stage,  either  prior  to  or  concurrently  with  their 
systematic  historical  study,  invaluable  material  for 
unsystematic  reading  will  be  found  in  such  a  storehouse 
as  Plutarch's  Lives. 

It  is  desirable  to  add  a  word  of  caution  here.  The 
sound  tradition  of  Scottish  education  demands  that  no 
obstacle  whatever  should  be  placed  in  the  way  of  the 
free  transference  of  suitable  children  from  one  grade  of 
school  to  another.  It  is,  therefore,  of  importance  that, 
at  what  we  have  called  the  Primary  stage  there  should 
be  no  unnecessary  divergence  in  the  range  of  the  history 
teaching  as  between  Intermediate  and  Secondary 
Schools,  on  the  one  hand,  and  strictly  Primary  Schools, 
on  the  other.  In  the  latter,  as  has  already  been  pointed 
out,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  material  to  be  accumu- 
lated during  the  preparatory  stage  should  be  taken 
entirely  from  the  history  of  Scotland  ;  in  the  former,  the 
history  of  Scotland  should  always  receive  due  prominence 
as  the  surest  foundation  for  systematic  study. 

Range  and       As  regards  the  years  that  follow  the  conclusion  of  the 

°f  *t  ^       Primary  stage,  it  is  obvious  that  the  circumstances  of 

beyon/the  Intermediate  and  Secondary  Schools  enable  a  closer 

Primary      approximation  to  be  made  to  the  ideal  of  historical  study 

stage.  outlined  in   the  first  paragragh  of  this  Memorandum. 

At  the  same  time,  the  method  will  remain  substantially 

identical  with  that  already  described  for  the  Primary 

School.  There  should,  to  begin  with,  be  a  leisurely  review 

of  the  whole  field  of  the  previous  unsystematic  historical 

reading  of  the  pupils  with  a  view  first  of  all  to  exhibiting 

in  suitable  charts,  constructed  by  the  pupils  themselves, 

the  true  relations  of  the  individuals  and  the  incidents 

already  familiar  to  them,  and  then  to  bringing  into  relief, 

where  possible,  the  characteristic  features  of  a  period, 

the  influence  of  one  age  upon  another,  and  the  mutual 

relations  of  persons  and  events  belonging  to  the  same 

epoch.     In  this  preliminary  review  the  many  points  at 

which  the  history  of  Scotland,  and  more  generally  of 
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England,  comes  into  touch  with  that  of  other  European 
nations  should  receive  special  attention.  And  at  some 
time  or  other  it  will  be  necessary  to  begin  at  the  beginning 
and  make  a  comprehensive  survey  in  order  of  time  of  the 
main  stream  of  Em'opean  history.  Just  as  the  various 
isolated  events  in  the  history  of  Scotland  of  which  the 
children  gained  a  knowledge  in  the  preparatory  stage 
through  the  medium  of  song  or  story,  or  with  which  they 
became  familiar  later  in  the  com-se  of  their  general  reading, 
are  very  imperfectly  understood  till  they  have  found 
their  place  in  a  systematic  survey  of  Scottish  History 
from  the  earliest  period,  so  the  history  of  Scotland  as  a 
whole,  and  those  great  events,  the  Crusades,  the  Refor- 
mation, the  French  Revolution,  which  have  aflfected  the 
historical  development  in  all  European  countries,  will  re- 
main but  imperfectly  comprehended  till  there  has  been  a 
like  systematic  survey  of  the  whole  course  of  European 
civilisation,  including  particularly  the  history  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome.  The  main  study  of  history  has  not 
had  its  due  eflFect  on  the  pupil  till  he  realises  how  forces 
that  are  living  and  active  in  the  civilisation  of  to-day — 
in  its  politics,  its  social  life,  its  literature,  its  art,  nay, 
in  its  religion, — trace  back  their  descent,  in  no  obscure 
way,  to  ideas  germinating  and  fructifying  in  the  civilisa- 
tions of  twenty  and  twenty-five  centuries  ago. 

Such  a  course  of  general  history  is  appropriate  to  both  Special 
Intermediate  and  Secondary  Schools.     Any  difference  P^^i^^^J* 
that  may  be  necessary  in  the  method  of  treatment  results  ^^r^pri^te 
from  the  different  leaving  age  of  the  pupils,  and  the^^ 
greater  opportunity  that  the  Secondary  School  enjoys  Secondary 
for  full  and  detailed  treatment.     Nor  does  a  general  Schools, 
course  of  this  nature  exclude  the  possibility  of  studying 
a  special  period  more  minutely.     Iq   the  Secondary 
Schools,  in  which  the  study  of  the  classics  forms  a 
predominant  element  in  the  curriculmn,  it  is  both  natural 
and  desirable  that  the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome  should 
receive  special  attention.     But,  when  a  particular  period 
is  studied,  it  is  most  important  that  this  period  should 
receive  its  proper  setting  in  relation  to  the  general 
course   of   historical    development,    and   that  a  true 
sense   of  historical  perspective    should  be  created  by 
the  construction  and  filling  in  of  appropriate  chrono- 
logical charts  and  should  be  kept  alive  by  constant 
reference  thereto. 
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Connection      It   may  be  well  to   repeat  yet  again  that  the  un- 
with  systematic  historical  reading  which  has  been  spoken  of 

English.  as  the  preparatory  stage  of  historical  study,  does  not 
come  to  an  end  with  the  beginning  of  the  more 
systematic  treatment  of  the  subject.  On  the  contrary, 
it  should  be  continued  and  developed  as  befits  the 
maturer  age  of  the  pupils.  The  ordinary  course  of 
reading  in  English  will  inevitably  contain  much  matter 
of  historical  import.  It  will  doubtless  include,  for 
example,  select  works  of  historical  fiction.  The  study 
of  English  literature  has  a  value  of  its  own  which  must 
not  be  subordinated  even  to  the  requirements  of 
historical  study,  but,  granted  that  this  is  so,  the  choice  of 
material  for  reading  may  reasonably  be  determined  to 
some  extent  by  its  bearing  upon  history  ;  and  all  such 
material  should  be  constantly  referred  to  its  place  in  the 
general  scheme  of  historical  study.  In  addition  to  this 
subsidiary  use  of  the  results  of  general  reading  full 
advantage  should  continue  to  be  taken,  in  the  historical 
course  itself,  of  all  available  means  of  illustration,  such 
as  extracts  from  contemporary  literature,  maps  of  former 
political  divisions,  portraits,  coins,  medals  and  historical 
relics  generally.*^ 

The  final         The  final  stage  of  historical  study  must  also  be  again 
stage.  referred  to  briefly.     Just  as  at  the  end  of  the  Primary 

course,  so  towards  the  end  of  the  Intermediate  and 
Secondary  courses,  there  should  come  a  period  of  pause, 
during  which  each  pupil  is  set  to  review  for  himself  his 
accumulated  store  of  historical  knowledge  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  present.  Indications  of  possible  lines  of 
work  have  been  given  in  the  remarks  upon  the  Supple- 
mentary Course,  and  do  not  require  to  be  repeated 
here.  It  need  only  be  remarked  that  in  the  case  of 
Intermediate  and  Secondary  Schools  there  is  a  still  wider 
choice  of  alternatives,  owing  to  the  greater  maturitv  of 
the  pupils  and  their  consequent  ability  to  conduct  their 
investigations  with  a  clearer  discrimination  of  the  things 
that  really  matter  from  the  accidental  and  trivial  The 
particular  topics  for  investigation  may  be  suggested  by 
the  teacher,  but  it  is  of  the  essence  of  this  exercise  that 
it  should  be  individual,  and  it  should  be  possible  at  the 

later  age  to  secure  in  fuller  measure  the  essential  objects 

«  <  — -■  ■■■■■■■■  .  ■■■        I.      i-i.-.»t 

*  Works  of  reference  like  the  splendid  series  of  Medallie  lUtutroHona  of  th^ 
History  of  Cfreat  Briiain  and  Iretand^  now  being  issued  by  the  TrosteeB  of  the 
British  BiuMiim,  should  find  a  place  in  all  well-equipped  school  libraries. 
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at  which  it  aims.  These  may  be  said  to  be  the 
training  of  the  pupil  in  self-resource  and  independence 
of  judgment,  in  power  to  make  use  of  material  which 
he  has  already  accumulated  or  can  easily  make  available, 
in  the  right  use  of  such  aids  to  historical  study  as 
time-charts,  maps  and  books  of  reference,  and  in  clear 
and  accurate  narration  of  the  results  of  his  investi- 
gations. 

To  sum  up ;  there  are  two  main  sides  to  historical  Summary, 
study  in  schools.  There  is  first  that  aspect  which  is 
most  fully  exemplified  in  the  preparatory  stage,  the 
making  acquaintance — for  the  most  part  in  literary  form  (a)  Accumu- 
and  as  part  of  the  study  of  literature — with  the^»^^^n.®| 
materials  of  history.  This  side  of  the  study  of  history  JJ*^^,^^^ 
does  not  come  to  an  end  with  the  preparatory  stage,  the  bistori- 
On  the  contrary,  a  large  part  of  the  literature  read  bv  cal  novel, 
the  pupil  at  subsequent  stages  will  still  have  to  do  with 
historical  events,  and  should  be  so  handled  as  to  enrich 
the  pupil's  conception  of  the  relative  period  of  history, 
its  chronological  and  other  relations  to  the  leading 
events  of  the  period  being  sufficiently  studied.  On  this 
side  of  the  work  the  teacher  will  have  to  consider 
carefully  what  use  can  be  made  of  the  historical  novel, 
particularly  in  the  Intermediate  and  Secondary  School 
or  in  the  Supplementary  Course  of  the  Primary  School. 
He  will  have  to  weigh  the  advantages  accruing  from  the 
novelist's  vivid  pictures  of  manners  and  interesting 
portrayal  of  character  against  the  danger  of  false  and 
misleading  impressions  due  to  the  novelist's  fi[^e 
handling  of  incidents  and  personalities.  It  may  be  the 
duty  of  the  teacher  of  history  to  correct  impressions 
communicated  by  Shakespeare  and  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
Yet  even  this  may  prove  a  valuable  lesson,  when  the 
correction  is  made  intelligently  and  not  dogmatically, 
when  the  pupil  is  shown  that  a  statement  is  necessarily 
wrong  because  it  involves  an  obvious  anachronism ;  or 
when  the  correction  is  made  sympathetically,  and  it  is 
pointed  out  that  although  this  or  that  statement  of 
fact  be  erroneous  the  general  spirit  of  the  narrative 
is  true  to  history ;  or  again  when  the  correction  is 
made  to  convey  a  lesson  in  fairness,  when  the  injus- 
tice done  to  some  individual  or  class  is  patiently 
and  clearly  made  plain  and  the  sympathies  of  the  pupil 
readjusted. 
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The  other  side  is  the  systematic  treatment  of  histor}" 
so  as  to  exhibit  events  in  their  due  proportion  and 
proper  connection,  with  the  view  of  approximating 
more  and  more  closely,  as  the  study  progresses,  to  an 
adequate  comprehension  of  the  general  movement  of 
history.  This  work  will  make  the  very  highest  demands 
upon  the  teacher's  powers,  and  it  cannot  be  undertaken 
with  any  hope  of  success  without  careful  preparation 
on  his  part  before  each  lesson.  It  is  here  that  his 
personality  will  come  in.  The  view  of  history  which  he 
presents  to  his  pupils  must  bear  the  stamp  of  his  own 
individuality;  it  must  be  that  aspect  of  events  which 
presents  itself  to  him  after  careful  and  well-considered 
reading.  In  the  light  of  the  intimate  bearing  that  in- 
struction so  given  may  have  upon  the  pupils'  attitude  to- 
wards current  problems  of  vital  interest,  it  is  clear  that 
the  duty  of  imparting  it  must  be  undertaken  under  a 
deep  sense  of  responsibility.  But  that  responsibility 
is  the  teacher's  highest  privilege,  and  to  shrink  from  it 
is  to  fail  in  a  true  conception  of  the  teacher's  office.  It 
follows  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  instruction 
must  be  oral.  The  teacher  must  give  of  himself,  of  the 
fruits  of  his  own  individual  study  and  reflection.  For 
this  no  text-book  will  ever  be  a  sufficient  substitute. 

If  the  teaching  of  history  be  conducted  on  the  lines 
suggested  in  the  present  Memorandum,  there  are  four 
things  to  which  it  may  always  be  made  to  conduce,  in 
diflferent  degrees  at  different  stages, — an  interest  in  the 
life  of  the  past,  a  training  in  the  laws  of  evidence,  a 
philosophic  understanding  of  the  development  of  human 
civilisation,  and  last,  but  not  least,  a  clarified  moral 
sense  and  the  acquisition  of  a  spirit  of  justice  and  charity 
in  passing  judgment  on  human  nature  whether  in 
nations,  in  parties,  or  in  individuals.  Compared  with 
these,  the  mere  accumulation  of  a  knowledge  of  histori- 
cal facts  is  a  matter  of  quite  secondary  importance, 
while  the  attempt  by  dint  of  incessant  repetition  to 
impress  upon  the  memory  for  futm^e  use  the  leading 
facts  of  a  limited  portion  of  the  field  may  in  these  days 
of  abundant  means  of  reference  be  justly  condemned  as 
an  anachronism,  even  if  it  were  not  doomed  to  failure 
in  all  but  exceptional  cases. 
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NATURE    STUDY    AND    THE    TEACHING    OF 

SCIENCE    IN    SCOTTISH    SCHOOLS. 

PREFATORY    NOTE. 


The  present  is  the  sixth  of  a  series  of  Memoranda  which 
are  being  issued  at  short  intervals.  As  is  well  known, 
it  has  for  years  past  been  the  policy  of  the  Department 
(as  expressed  in  the  Code)  to  refrain  from  prescribing  in 
detail  the  courses  of  instruction  in  the  various  school 
subjects.  Teachers  and  managers  have  been  left  free 
to  formulate  their  own  proposals  for  consideration  and 
approval  There  is  no  thought  of  departing  from  this 
policy,  which,  though  not  without  its  disadvantages  in 
certain  cases,  has  yet  given  a  stimulus  to  independent 
deliberation  upon  questions  of  curriculum,  and  thereby 
a  directness  of  purpose  and  aim  to  individual  work,  the 
effects  of  which  are  becoming  increasingly  visible  in  our 
schools.  The  task  of  laying  down  a  suitable  course  in 
any  given  subject  is,  however,  by  no  means  an  easy  one, 
and  the  Department  has  been  repeatedly  appealed  to  for 
guidance.  It  is  in  response  to  these  appeals  that  the 
preparation  of  the  Memoranda  has  been  undertaken. 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  said  that,  as  a  rule,  no 
attempt  will  be  made  to  formulate  a  definite  scheme  of 
instruction,  A  definite  scheme  must  be  relative  to  the 
particular  school  to  which  it  is  to  apply,  and  must  take 
account  of  many  circumstances,  such  as  the  size  of  the 
school  concerned,  the  extent  to  which  the  classes  are 
sub-divided,  and,  above  all,  the  contribution  which  the 
home  may  be  depended  upon  to  make  towards  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children — considerations  which  are  foreign  to 
a  general  discussion.  But  an  endeavour  will  be  made  to 
present  clearly  the  end  and  aim  of  instruction  in  each 
separate  branch,  and  the  inner  articulation  and  develop- 
ment of  its  subject  matter,  as  well  as  to  indicate  certain 
leading  principles  which  should  be  kept  in  view  in  the 
preparation  of  detailed  syllabuses.  Furthermore,  the 
Memoranda  are  not  put  forward  as  final  or  authorita- 
tive documents.  The  views  expressed  embody,  it  is 
believed,  the  ideals  and  aspirations  that  animate  the  best 
schools*;  and  few,  if  any,  specific  recommendations  are 
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made  which  are  not  supported  by  the  actual  experience 
of  teachers  of  repute.  But  criticisms  and  suggestions 
will  be  welcomed  and  will  be  carefully  weighed,  with  a 
view  to  issuing  revised  editions,  from  time  to  time,  as 
experience  may  prompt.  All  that  is  expected,  therefore, 
is  that  the  Memoranda  will  receive  the  thoughtful  con- 
sideration of  teachers  and  managers  in  the  framing  of 
their  syllabuses,  in  order  that  no  radical  departure  may 
be  made  from  the  general  principles  advocated  without 
a  deliberate  judgment  as  to  the  reasons  which  justify 
such  a  departure, 

Scotch  Edueaiion  Department, 
April,  1908. 
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ON 


NATURE    STUDY 


AND    THE 


TEACHING   OF   SCIENCE 

•   IN  SCOTTISH  SCHOOLS 


I.    NATURE  STUDY 

General  Introduction 

« 

The  justification  for  assigning  to  Nature  Study  a  pro-  Aim  and 
minent  place  in  the  school  curriculum  is  that  it  brings  purpose. 
the  pupils  into  direct  contact  with  actualities  and 
occurrences,  as  distinguished  from  descriptions  and 
illustrations,  that  it  develops  in  their  growing  minds 
habits  of  observing  and  discriminating,  of  noting  re- 
semblances and  differences,  and  of  thinking  indepen- 
dently, and  that  it  is  calculated  to  foster  their  natural 
interest  in  all  that  surrounds  them,  and  thus  to  afford 
a  gentle  and  unobtrusive  guiding  of  their  out-of- school 
employment  so  that  their  every-day  activities  may  open 
up  to  them  endless  sources  of  relaxation  and  delight 
Looked  at  in  this  way,  the  subject  may  be  regarded  as 
a  most  valuable  instrument  for  overcoming  that  divorce 
between  school  life  and  home  life  which  is,  in  the  opinion 
of  many,  a  serious  defect  in  our  system  of  education. 

In  every   form   of  Nature   Study   the  necessity  for  Pupils  must 
dealing  directly  with  natural  objects  and  occurrences  is  deal  with 
paramount.     It  is  indeed  of  the  very   essence  of  the  actualities. 
work.     From  the  beginning  the  pupil  should  learn,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  rely  upon  his  own  observation  for 
his  facts,  and  to  endeavour  to  frame  his  conclusions 
independently.     In  those  circumstances  and  at  those 
stages  where  he  can  only  realise  the  truth  of  things 
diraly  and  imperfectly,  his  adumbration  of  reality  must 
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inevitably  be  more  or  less  shadowy  and  imperfect.  Yet 
even  so,  if  it  be  but  the  genuine  outcome  of  his  own 
effort,  it  is  of  vastly  greater  importance  to  him 
educationally  than  the  clearest  conception  of  a  mature 
mind  imposed  upon  him  from  without.  In  this  lies  the 
value  of  Nature  Study.  Its  function  is  to  stimulate  the 
mind  to  be  critically  active  rather  than  passively 
receptive. 

Correlation      At  many  points  it  comes  into  close  touch  with  other 
with  other   subjects  of  the  school  curriculum.     Geography,  in  one 
subjects.      ^£  £^g  aspects  at  least,  and  that  a  most  important  one, 
Geography,  is  really  a  branch  of  Nature  Study.    The  Experimental 
Science.       and  Natural  Sciences,  both  in  methods  and  in  matter. 
Drawing,     are  simply  its  logical  development.     With  Drawing,  too, 
it   cannot  but   be    in   the   most   intimate   connection 
throughout,  for  to  the  Nature  student  of  every  age 
graphic  representation  is  well-nigh  indispensable,  and 
Nature  Drawing  itself  is  one  of  its  most  obvious  and 
Nature        useful  forms.     The  characteristic  of  this  whole  group 
Study         Qf  studies  is  that  they  found  directly  upon  the  personal 
w)ntrasted    observation  of  the  pupil,  and  that  therefore   nothing 
with  relating  to  them  has  any  value  in  education  except  in  so 

didactic       far  as  it  is  worked  out  by  the  pupil  for  himself.     Again, 
group.         while  linguistic  studies,  and  didactic  instruction  general- 
ly, entail  a  frequent  appeal  to  authority  in  some  shape 
or  other,  usually  that  of  either  teacher  or  text-book, 
and  can  thus  be  effectively  handled  in  the  school  only, 
the  pupil's  progress  in  the  other  group  of  subjects — 
those  pertaining  to  Nature  Study — may,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  be  independent  alike  of  school  and  of  teacher, 
uses  of"^       On  the   other  hand,   even  within  the  school,  Nature 
Nature        Study  can  render  important  services  of  an  incidental 
Study.         kind.     English,  regarded  as  a  medium  of  description, 
English.       will  find  in  it  a  valuable  ally  providing  a  wealth  of 
Arithmetic  material  for  essays  and  for  oral  composition.   Arithmetic 
and  Mathe-and  Mathematics  supply  the  only  instruments  whereby 
matics.        j(.g  quantitative   expressions   and  results  can  be  effec- 
tively dealt  with,  and  they  should  make  constant  demands 
upon  it  for  practical  problems  and  examples.     Lastly, 
f**t'^*t'      ^      construction  of  various  sorts  of  apparatus  for  the 
ns  rue  ion.  ^^j.^  effective  carrying  on  of  Nature  Study  will  afford 
a  ready  outlet  for  the  energies  of  the  Manual  Instruc- 
tion Boom. 
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Wkerever  anactualfirst-hand  study  of  thingsis  possible,  Reading 
mere  reading  about  them  should  never  be  allowed  to^^*^ 
usurp  its  place,  nor  should  diagrams,  pictures,  or  any  ^^^^^tion 
other  representations  be  employed  as  substitutes   for 
the  tilings  themselves.     The  main  endeavour  should  be 
not  simply  to  impart  information,  but  to  quicken  the 
interest  of  the  children  in  the  world  around  them,   to 
train  them  to  observe  accurately,  to  reason  intelligently 
from  their  observations,  to  state  and  illustrate  their 
conclusions  clearly,   and   generally  to  form  habits  of 
acquiring  and  sifting  out  information  for  themselves. 
The  teacher  should,  therefore,  refuse  to  be  satisfied  with  Pupils 
setting   problems    for  his   pupils   to   solve,  or  giving  ^^^^^ 
them  questions  to  answer.     He  should  encourage  them  quff^ng 
to  propound  questions  of  their  own,  and  to  think  out 
lines  of  study  for  themselves,  always  taking  care  to 
direct  their  inquiries  into  suitable  channels. 

Good  text-books  or,  better  still,  the  writings  of  great  Use  and 
naturalists  and   explorers  will  often  prove  helpful  iii**^^f®<>* 
suggesting  lines  of  work  and  methods  of  carrying  them  ^ 
out.     But  the  formal  intrusion  of  a  text-book  into  the 
work  of  a  class,  or  the  dependence  upon  it  for  infor- 
jnation  which  ought  to  be  gleaned  directly  from  actual 
observation,  is  altogether  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  Nature 
Study.     The  teacher's  own  information  on  any  subject 
he  takes  up  should,  of  course,   be  as   complete  and  Use  of 
accurate  as  he  can  make  it  by  personal  investigation,  teacher's 
confirmed  and  supplemented  by  consultation  of  what-  ™^^^®^g®- 
ever  authorities  are  available.     But  he  should  use  his 
knowledge  to  guide  and  stimulate  towards  discovery, 
not  to  inculcate  facts. 

In  a  rural  school,  or  in  a  school  in  a  smaller  town,  Possible 
where  the  teacher  has  a  sufficient  acquaintance  with  scope  in 
the  principal  geological  and  geographical  features  of  the  ^^^ , 
surrounding  country,  its  flora  and   fauna,  agricultural 
practice,  industries,  and   general    meteorological  con- 
ditions, the  selection  of  a  judicious  coiu'se  of  Nature 
Study  wUl  not  be  a  matter  of  serious  difficulty.    It  would, 
of  course,  be  unreasonable  to  expect  the  average  teacher  ^^*^"^® 
to  possess  an  exhaustive  acquaintance  with  the  natural 
sciences,  or  even  with  any  one  of  them.     Nor  is  such 
expert  knowledge  at  all  necessary.     At  the  same  time 
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it  must  be  remembered  that  successful  results  can  be 
obtained  only  where  the  instruction  is  in  the  hands  of 
one  who  has  a  genuine  interest  in  Nature  and  her 
works.  If  he  has  made  a  special  study  of  some  particular 
department,  he  is  all  the  more  likely  to  be  able  to  imbue 
his  pupils  with  his  own  enthusiasm  and  so  awaken 
their  interest  in  what  lies  round  about  them. 


Difficulties       In  the  larger  towns,  where  opportunities  for  the  study 
in  populous  of  nature  in  the  strict  sense  are  of  necessity  much  more 
districts,      limited  than  they  are  in  the  country  or  in  the  smaller 
towns  and  villages,  specifically  urban  activities  may 
frequently  have  to  be  dra^vn  upon  for  subjects  of  investi- 
gation.   A  strong  endeavour  should,  however,  be  made  to 
maintain,  as  far  as  possible,  the  natural  character  of  the 
work,  and   teachers  in  towns  would  do  well  to  take 
Available     advantage  of  the  facilities  oflPered  by  public  parks  and 
subjecte  for  gardens.      Much  excellent  material  for  Nature   Study 
city  schools,  jjjg^y  be  found  also  in  grocers',  fruiterers',  seedsmen's, 
florists'  and  other  shops. 


Studies 
should  be 
seasonal. 


A  seasonal  basis  will  be  found  to  be  the  best,  as  it  is 
obviously  the  most  natural,  groundwork  for  a  Nature- 
Study  syllabus.  In  fact,  if  the  work  is  to  be  rationally 
carried  on  in  acoordance  with  the  principles  ah'eady  laid 
down,  no  other  arrangement  than  a  seasonal  one 
is  feasible.  The  necessary  examples  are  most  readily 
obtained,  work  in  the  class  room  and  in  the  field  can 
be  most  closely  linked  together,  and  the  whole  subject 
most  easily  kept  in  consonance  with  the  pupil's  daily 
experiences,  if  the  syllabus  is  securely  founded  on  the 
procession  of  the  seasons. 


Weather 
observa- 
tions. 

Studies  of 
growth. 


It  follows  that  the  observation  and  recording  of 
weather  phenomena  and  climatic  changes  as  they  occur, 
and  of  the  development  of  living  things,  as  far  as 
possible  in  their  natural  environment,  will  be  important 
features  of  every  Nature-Study  course.  Effective 
weather  observations  are  practicable  almost  everywhere, 
nor  need  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of  plant  and 
animal  growth  be  confined  to  country  schools,  even  if  in 
the  cities  the  surroundings  must  often  be  somewhat 
artificial. 
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School  Gardens 

Although  the  advantages  of  the  school  garden  are  Value  of 
many  and  far-reaching,   its  educational  value  is  not  *^®  school 
as  yet  fully  recognised  in  Scotland.      The  intimate  sardon. 
relation  with  the  processes  of   natiu'e  into  which  it 
brings  the  pupils,  the  habits  of  industry,  care,  order,  and 
thoughtfulness  which  it  fosters,  and  the  interest  in  rural 
pursuits  which  it  engenders,  make  school  gardening 
eminently  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  curriculum,  wherever 
the  teacher  has  sufficient  practical  acquaintance  with 
the  work  to  enable  him  to  superintend  it  satisfactorily. 
Work  of  this  kind  is  specially  suitable  for  rural  Supple-  ^^^  ^^^ , 
mentary  Courses.      (See  Sixth  Schedule  of  the  Code,  Suppio-^ 
and  the  extract  reprinted  as  Appendix  A  at  the  end  of  mentary 
this  Memorandum.)     And,  in  country  districts  at  all  Courses, 
events,  it  should  frequently  be  possible  for  pupils  to  Home 
have  at  their  own  homes  little  plots  in  which  they  could  gardens. 
carry  on  gardening  operations  under  suitable  conditions. 

By  a  school  garden  is  meant,  not  a  conspectus  of  the  Type  of 
natural  orders,   but   a   suitable    piece   of   ground  in  garden. 
which  the  pupils  can  actually  tend  and  rear  plants  for 
themselves,  and  carry  out  simple  experiments.     If  the 
institution  of  such  a  garden  proves  to  be  impracticable, 
it  may  at  least  be  possible  to  find  suitable  corners  for  Playground 
smaller  plots,  where  a  few  typical  experiments  in  growth  plots. 
may  be  conducted,  or  to  plant  flower  strips  along  the 
sunniest  wall  of  the  school  or  playground  boundary. 
If  even  these  expedients  are  out  of  the  question,  there 
will  always  be  room  for  window  boxes  or  flower  pots.  Window 
Wherever  the  garden  is  sufticiently  large,  and   other  boxes, 
conditions    are  favourable,   separate  plots  should   be  Separate 
assigned  to  individual  pupils  or  to  small  groups,  larger  plots, 
plots  being  set  apart  for  class  work  and  for  collective 
investigation  and  experiment.      Local    practice    and 
tradition,  the  situation  and  size  of  the  garden,  the 
previous  experience  of  the  teacher,  and  similar  con- 
siderations will  largely  determine  the  general  character 
which  the  garden  is  to  assume.       The  Agricultural  Help  from 
College    officials    would    be    able  to  afford  valuable -^grk^l 
assistance,  and  whenever  a  school  garden  is  projected,  (^^jj^^j 
the  authorities  concerned  should  make  early  application 
for  their  expert  advice  and  co-operation. 
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Each  pupil  working  in  the  school  or  home  garden 

Garden       should  be  furnished  with  a  log-book  in  which  he  could 

log-book«.    enter  detailed  particulars,  with  dates,  of  all  operations, 

experiments,  investigations  and  observations,  connected 

with  his  gardening  work.     Accounts  could  be  kept  and 

balanced,  and  quantity  of  seed  compared  with  yield  under 

different  conditions  of  tillage  and  treatment.  The  records 

in  these  garden   log-books,  if  systematically  entered, 

would  provide  valuable  data  for  further  investigations. 

Plans  of      Ground   plans    of   the    gardens    or   plots,    accurately 

gardens.      drawn  to  scale  by  the  pupils  from  careful  measurements, 

and  indicating  the  actual  positions  of  the  various  plants, 

might  very  appropriately  be  included  in  these  garden 

log-books.    A  north-and-south  line  would  be  determined 

and  shown  upon  the  plan,  and  also  the  limits  of  any 

shadows  thrown  by  neighbouring  buildings. 

Progressive  Nature-Study 

Studies  of        The  continuous  study  of  a  living  plant  or  animal  in  its 

growth  and  n^tiirai   environment,   accompanied   by  careful,   dated 

meni.^^      records,    both  gi*aphical  and   written,   of    its   growth, 

development  and   change,   throughout  the   successive 

seasons  of  the  year,  forms  an  exceptionally  interesting 

and  valuable  exercise.      Studies  in  the  growth  of  many 

Plant  study  plants  can  be  carried  on  away  from  school  altogether. 

out  of  Crocus   corms,   tulip   bulbs,   tree   seedlings,   and  such 

school.         readily  sprouting  seeds  as  peas,  beans,  oats  and  barley, 

may  be  planted,  cared  for,  represented  and  described 

in   the  pupils'  own  homes  as  well   as   in   the  school  ; 

Supply  of    the  system  instituted  by  certain  school  authorities  of 

bulbs.  supplying  suitable  bulbs,  roots,  etc.,  to  those  scholars  who 

are  willing  to  look  after  them  in  this  way  has  been 

highly  successful,   and  the  Kyrle   Society  and  other 

bodies  have  done  much  good  work  in  the  same  direction. 

Or  plants  and  flowers  growing  freely  in  garden  plots  or 

window-boxes,  as  well  as  by  the  wayside,  and  selected 

parts  of  trees  or  other  suitable  subjects  in  playgrounds 

Records  of  or  public  parks,  may  be  observed,  and  their  development 

plant  recorded  by  means  of  dated  drawings,  descriptions,  and 

growth.       measurements. 

Animal  Corresp(mding  arrangements  might  be  made  for  some 

life-stories,  ^f  the  more  careful  pupils  to  study  and  record,  in  part  at 

least,  the  life-stories  of  certain  animals,  such  as  the  frog, 
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trout,  butterfly,  or  snail,  to  cite  only  a  very  few,  when- 
ever the  subjects  can  be  conveniently  kept  under  suitable 
conditions.  Others  might  endeavour  to  trace  the 
development  of  the  young  of  any  familiar  animals 
which  they  have  an  opportunity  of  watching. 

Nature-Study  Excursions 

Where  practicable,  rambles,  for  the  study  of  things  in  School 
their  ordinary  surroundings,  will  naturally  be  frequent,  excursions. 
so  that  each  pupil,  even  in  a  large  school,  may  be  able 
to  participate  in  as  many  as  possible  during  the  session. 
These,  indeed,  along  with  other  experimental  and  obser 
rational  exercises  earned  out  by  the  pupils  individually 
or  collectively,  and  principally  in  the  open  air,  constitute 
the  really  valuable  part  of  Nature  Study,  rather  than 
any   definite  lessons  given  in  the  school  class-rooms. 
Every  pupil  who  takes  part  in  such  an  excursion  should 
be  provided  with  a  pencil,  a  note-book,  and  a  box  for 
objects  collected  during  the  outing.     A  pocket-knife, 
compass  and   small  magnifying  glass   would  also  be 
found  very  serviceable. 

Each  excursion  should  have  some  definite  object  in  Purpose 
view ;  but  the  teacher  should  so  direct  his  pupils  that,  on  ^^  excur 
the  one  hand,  interesting  observations  are  not  excluded  ®*^"®' 
and  individual  effort  stifled  by  a  too  rigid  fencing  of 
the  subject-matter,  while,  on  the  other,  their  activities 
are  not  dissipated  in  a  maze  of  ill-directed  and  purpose- 
less observations. 

In  a  visit  to  the  seashore  or  to  a  river  basin,  attention  Sca-shore 
would  not  be  restricted  to  marine  or  river  plants  and  and  river 
animals.     Rock  structure,  the  nature  of  pebbles,  denuda-  ^^^^' 
tion,  formation  of  gravel  and  sand,  deposition  of  silt, 
and  so  forth  would  call  for  notice  ;  and  further  simple 
observations  of  a  geological  nature  might  be  carried  out  Geology. 
in  connection  with  excursions    to   quarries  and  other 
suitable  places.      A  comparison  of  the  composition  of  Soils 
various  soils  might  well  follow  ;   and  the  older  pupils 
would  ultimately  be  led  on  to  a  careful  study  of  the  Geological 
geological  map  of  the  district.  ™*P' 

The  outing  need  not,   of  course,   be  always  under  Inde- 
guidance  and  in    school  time.    The  week-ends,    theP®^.^®°* 
evenings,  the  journey  to  and  from  school,  might  all  be  ^^^^&' 
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taken  advantage  of.  The  intimabien  towards  the  end 
of  one  week  of  the  subject  of  a  Nature-Study  lesson 
to  be  taken  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  would  encour- 
Saturday  age  the  pupils  to  make  excursions,  either  independently 
excursions.  Qp  jj^  parties,  on  the  intervening  Saturday.  Such  a 
plan  is  full  of  possibilities  for  the  city  teacher,  as  its 
adoption  would  enable  him  to  stimulate  and  direct  his 
pupils'  observations  into  many  new  channels,  and  to 
familiarise  them  with  aspects  of  nature  that  lie  beyond 
their  ordinary  horizon. 

A  warning.      On  the  Other  hand,  the  Nature-Study  excursion  should 
never   be   regarded   simply  as  a  means   of  procuring 
material  for  in-door  lessons  in  school.     The  special 
Use  of        period  for  Nature  Study  in  the    school  itself  should 
snecial         be  devoted  to  suggesting  plans  for  individual  out-of- 
Nature-       ^Jqqj.  observations  by  the  children,  to  talking  \\  ith  them 
period         about  observations  already  made   or  in  progress  and 
directing  their  minds  towards  possible   solutions,   to 
examining,  comparing,  and  arranging  materials  gathered 
at  excursions  and  noting  resemblances  and  differences 
which  may  have  been  overlooked  in  the  field,  and  to 
aiding  them   gradually   to  fit  their  observations   into 
some  more  or  less  coherent  scheme  in  which  from  time 
to  time   they  can   sum  up  their  own   results.      The 
idea  that  all  the  observation  required,  or  even  any 
considerable  part  of  it,  is  to  be  done  in  school  in  the  time 
set  apart  for  the  subject,  should  be  steadfastly  discoun- 
tenanced.    It  renders  real  progress  impossible. 

Route  plan       A  sketch  plan  of  the  route  of  each  walk,  indicating 

ramble        *^^  general  nature  of  the  ground  covered,  might    be 

drawn  by  the  pupils  who  take  part  in  it,  and  would  be 

included  in  their  records.     Places  of  special  interest  on 

or  near  the  route  of  the  walk  would  be  marked  on  this 

plan  and  also  on  the  district  ordnance-survey  map,  and 

the  points  where  particular  observations  were  made,  or 

specimens  found,  would  be  shown.     As  a  preliminary 

to  this,  each  pupil  might  be  instructed  how  to  make  a 

Plan  of        plan  of  his  route  or  routes  to  and  from  school,  indicating 

route  from   distances,  angles,  gradients,  objects  of  interest  on  the 

home  to      ^^y,  and  any  other  particulars  considered  worthy   of 

note. 

Other  These    route  plans,  together  with  other   measured 

plans.  drawings  of  the  school-room,  school-garden,  play-ground^ 
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a&d  so  on  might  be  made  the  preliminary  to  a  general  District 
survey  of  the  locality  carried  out  by  the  older  pupils  survey. 
with  whatever  instruments  were  available.     For  rough 
measurements,  the  pace,  the  value  of  which  has  previously 
been    determined    by   walking   a   measured   distance, 
might  be  employed.    For  more  accurate  work  a  tape,  instru- 
chain,  or  rolling- wheel,  would  be  necessary.     Simple  sur-  ments. 
veying  instruments,  such  as  a  clinometer,  sextant,  and 
rudimentary  form   of  theodolite  in  which  a  slit  and 
wire  may  take  the  place  of  the  telescope,  could  be 
made  in  the  school  workshop  by  the  more  advanced 
pupils,  and  afterwards  used  for  these  route  plans  and 
for  other  school-surveys.     For  map-making  and  map-  Map- 
reading  in  the  field,  a  compass,  plane  table,  and  sight  making. 
rule   (simple  forms   of  which  may  also  be  made  in 
school),    would    be     of    the    greatest    service.      All 
this    survey   work    would     constitute    an    important 
part  of  the  geography  lessons,   the  attention   of  the  Geography, 
pupils  being  directed  to  the  topographical  features  of 
the  country  on  the  occasion  of  each  excursion. 

For  town  schools,  especially  those  from  which  the  Town 
open  country  is  inaccessible  within  the  time  available  ^*^^' 
for  an  ordinary  school-ramble,  any  neighbouring  public  Market 
parks  or  gardens  might  be  resorted  to  ;  occasional  visits  ^°^ 
to  market  and  harbour  could  be  made  very  interesting,  '**^'^^^- 
Street  surveys   and  plans  of  the  locality  surrounding  g^^.^^^ 
the  school  would  be  possible  even  in  a  thickly  popu-  surveys. 
lated  city  district. 

The  transition  from  the  ordinary  school-ramble  to  the  Holiday 
organized  holiday-journey,  or  even  to  the  vacation  camp,  io«™oys. 
might  in  a  few  cases  at  least  be  accomplished.     Such 
an  outcome  of  school  Nature-Study  would  be  a  pleasing 
feature.     Every  encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  Field  clubs, 
institution  of  school  tield-clubs,  "bird  and  tree"  teams, 
scouting  parties,  natutalist  societies,  and  other  develop- 
ments of  a  like  nature  among  the  pupils. 

Collections 

The  collecting  instinct  will  be  brought  out  strongly  in  Objections 
all  this  work,  and  must  be  carefully  guided.    Any  ten-  ^.i^jl^- 
dency  towards  the  indiscriminate  robbing  of  birds'  nests,  ^^tbg 
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the  ruthless  killing  of  living  creatures,  or  the  thoughtless 
uprooting  of  rare  botanical  specimens,  merely  for  the  sake 
ofincreasing  a  collection,  should  be  strongly  discouraged. 
Nature  Study  should  lead  children  to  have  a  deep- 
seated  respect  for  the  rights  and  feelings  of  all  their 
fellow-creatures,  and  should  teach  them  to  regard  with 
abhorrence  the  wanton  destruction  of  what  is  rare  and 
beautiful. 

For  purposes  of  study,  comparison,  and  identification, 
it  is  useful  to  have  a  collection  of  specimens,  which  should 
be  in  itself  an  object  lesson  in  neatness  and  orderly 
arrangement ;  but  a  school  museum  should  always  be 
strictly  regarded  as  a  means  towards  an  end.  When 
collections  are  made  by  scholars  in  connection  with  their 
nature  studies,  their  size  should  be  looked  upon  as  a 
matter  of  minor  importance,  and  they  should  be  con- 
sidered of  value  only  in  so  far  as  they  serve  to  illustrate 
the  nature  studies  themselves  or  contribute  to  the 
solution  of  special  problems.  On  this  principle  collec- 
tions might  be  made  of  the  leaves  of  trees  displaying 
different  forms  of  attachment ;  of  tree  twigs  showing 
buds  and  branching  ;  of  seeds  and  seed  cases  illustrating 
methods  of  seed  dispersal ;  of  seaweeds,  for  colour  and 
form ;  of  shells,  for  structure  and  shape ;  of  deserted 
nests,  for  comparison  of  materials  and  methods  of 
building ;  of  birds'  feathers  as  illustrations  of  detailed 
adaptation  to  use ;  of  pebbles,  rock  specimens,  ores,  and 
minerals,  for  geological  studies  ;  and  so  on. 

Nature  Calendar 

Apart  from  gathering  growing  plants  for  the  garden, 
or  seeking  new  inhabitants  for  the  vivarium  or  aquarium, 
and  providing  material  for  in-door  Nature-Study, 
children  may  take  up  a  most  valuable  and  instructive 
form  of  collecting  which  avoids  '*  necrology,"  and  scarcely 
deals  with  dried  and  preserved  specimens  at  all,  but 
rather  aims  at  making  first-hand  records  of  personal 
observations  and  actual  occurrences  in  the  living  and 
moving  world  outside,  by  means  of  sketches,  descriptions, 
or  figures.  A  special  note-book  for  the  individual 
pupil  would  be  set  apart  for  these  records.  For 
pupils  in  the  Junior  Division  this  would  be  quite  a 
simple  book  in  which  sketches  and  notes  might  occupy 
alternate  pages.     For  those  in  and  beyond  the  Senior 
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Division  a  larger  book  might  be  supplied,  having  provi- 
sion for  meteorological  records  in  tabular  form,  a  nature 
calendar,  plotted  curves  of  observations  of  growth,  and 
drawings  in  abundance.    In  some  cases  it  might  be  found 
convenient  to  have  this  note-book  made  large  enough  to 
contain  the  pupil's  whole  Nature-Study  records.     Notes  Reconis 
would  not  be  dictated  nor  pictures   copied   into   this  should  bo 
book,  which  would  be  solely  a  record  of  the  pupil's  own  ^"g^"^^- 
observations  and  impressions.     In  the  part  reserved  as 
a  Nature-Study   calendar,  the  pupil  would   enter  the  Nature 
actual  dates  on  which  for  the  first  time  in  the  season  calendar. 
he  saw  the  common  wild  flowers,  heard  the  songs  of 
familiar  birds,  and  noticed  such  other  incidents  in  the 
world  of    nature  as  the  arrival  and  departure  of  the 
swallows  and  similar  migrants,  the  times  of  nesting,  and 
other  particulars,  of  birds,  the  first  appearances  of  local 
butterflies,  and  the  like.     When,  for  the  sake  of  com- 
parison, it  was  desired  to  record  an  earlier  observation 
by  another  scholar,  it  should  always  be  entered  under  the 
observer's  name. 

In  the  larger  towns,  public  and  private  gardens,  trees, 
birds  and  other  animals  in  the  streets,  or  even  local  indus-  Nature 
tries  might  afford  material  for  similar  records  in  thel^^*^®®^" 
calendar.     Children  in  cities  are,  as  has  been  previously 
indicated,  less  fortunate  in  this  respect  than  those  in  the 
country ;  but,  while  the  actual  study  of  *  nature '  and  of  Modifica- 
natural  phenomena  should  be   ujaintained  as  far  as  tions  of 
possible,  the  ordinary  material  environment  of  the  city  Nature 
child  might  be  called  upon  to  make  good  the  deficiency.  ^.^V^y  ^'^ 
Thus,  while  scarcely  fulfilling  the  stricter  definition  of  ^ 
Nature  Study,  a  dated  account  in  the  calendar  of  the 
various  operations  involved  in  the  building  of  a  house,  Building 
as  observed  by  the  pupils  on  their  way  to  and  from  school  operations. 
or  at  other  times,   with   descriptions  of  the  different 
materials  employed,  including  possibly  their  origin,  use, 
quantity,  and  cost,  would  provide  a  most  varied  and 
interesting  series  of  exercises,  securing  much   useful 
mental  discipline. 

Entries  in  the  calendar  could  be  made  by  pupils  of  all 
ages,  and  would  tend  to  foster  an  alert  outlook  and 
general  attitude  of  intelligent  observation  on  passing 
events.     In  the   case  of  the  younger  pupils,  only  the  q, 
most  obvious  occurrences  would  be  noted ;  but  those  in  ^iQ^s  of 
and  beyond  the  Senior  Division  would  be  able  to  record  value. 
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much  that  would  be  of  real  interest  and  value.  In  rural 
districts,  for  example,  a  record  of  the  local  flora  and 
larger  fauna  might  gradually  be  compiled  from  the 
pupils'  notes,  and  much  other  nature  lore  pertaining 
to  the  district  could  be  similarly  obtained.  A  general 
Nature-Study  register  for  the  school  or  class,  embody- 
ing the  most  important  of  the  pupils'  observations,  and 
recording  any  discoveries  by  them  of  new  or  rare  plants 
or  animals  in  the  vicinity,  might  thus  be  drawn  up.  Many 
items  worthy  of  record  would  occur  to  the  thoughtful 
teacher,  and  the  pupils  themselves  would  suggest  others 
as  they  got  more  deeply  interested  in  the  work.  Ultim- 
ately the  various  records  so  obtained  might  be  collated, 
arranged,  classified,  and  where  necessary  amplified,  to 
form  part  of  a  general  Regional  Survey  of  the  whole 
district  surrounding  the  school.  Given  favourable  con- 
ditions, a  school  might  even  aim  at  building  up  its  own 
"  Book  of  Regional  Survey,"  which  when  complete  would 
be  a  storehouse  of  valuable  information  concerning  the 
locality.  The  organisation  and  conduct  of  this  Regional 
Survey  would  be  the  particular  charge  of  the  pupils  beyond 
the  stage  of  the  Qualifying  Examination. 


Care  of  Animals 

Live  The  keeping  of  living  animals  in  school  for  Nature- 

animals  in  Study  purposes  is  often  a  matter  of  considerable 
school.  difficulty,  and  in  a  number  of  cases  the  question  of  food 
supply  during  the  interval  between  Friday  afternoon 
and  Monday  morning,  and  at  holiday  times,  has  proved 
a  serious  obstacle.  With  a  little  care,  however,  these 
difficulties  can  be  overcome,  and  many  interesting  life 
histories  may  be  studied  and  recorded  in  the  school- 
room and  in  the  pupils'  homes  as  well. 

In  no  case  should  the  keeping  of  animals  in  captivity, 
either  in  school  or  elsewhere,  be  permitted,  unless 
their  well-being  and  comfort  can  be  provided  for  in  a 
Care  of  thoroughly  satisfactory  manner.  To  make  the  pupils 
Ill!!ia^*  themselves  individually  responsible  for  these  is  an 
excellent  discipline ;  but  precautions  should  always  be 
taken  to  secure  that  they  never  neglect  their  living 
charges  amid  the  press  of  other  school  duties.  Again, 
wherever  captivitv  is,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  irksome 
or  cruel,  it  should  be  absolutely  forbidden.     A  sky-lark 


pupils. 
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kept  imprisoned  in  a  cage  is  neither  a  fitting  subject  for 
Nature  Study  nor  a  desirable  object-lesson  in  the  treat- 
ment of  animals. 

Under  suitable  conditions,  the  provision  of  convenient  Bird  study. 
nesting  places  for  the  song-birds  of  the  district  permits 
of   their    habits,    especially    at    nesting    time,    being 
studied.     With  a  little  ingenuity,   an  empty  box   of 
suitable  size  can  be  readily  enough  adapted  for  this 
purpose,  and  fixed  to  a  convenient  wall  or  tree,  or 
erected  on  a  pole  in  a  favourable  situation.     Schools  in 
which  Manual-Instruction  courses  have  been  established 
might  include  the  design  and  construction  of  such  bird-  Nesting 
houses  or  nesting-boxes,    in   their    schemes  of  work,  boxes. 
Endeavours  to  modify  the  forms  of  these  to  suit  the 
habits  of  diflferent  birds  would  lend  much  interest  to  their 
construction,  and   their  erection  would  lead  to  more 
intimate  study  of  local  bird-life  and  a  growing  desire 
to  protect  it.     The  design  and  construction  of  feeding  Feeding 
tables   and    perches,   suitable   for  the    smaller  birds,  tabie«. 
would  further  encourage  this  desirable  development. 

A  simple  vivarium,  in  which  the  life-story — in  whole  or  Animal 
in  part — of  a  butterfly,  moth,  or  other  suitable  form  of  life-storics. 
animal  life  can  be  observed,  is  very  easily  constructed 
and  maintained.     These  observation  cases  will  differ 
widely,  both  in  shape  and  in  size,  according  to  the  number  observa- 
and  type  of  their  proposed  inhabitants ;  and  the  design  tion  cases. 
and  construction  of  vivaria  suitable  for  the  study  of 
different  forms  of  animal  life  might  well  be  included  in 
the  school  Manual-Instruction  course. 

A  carefully-stocked  aquarium  in  school  would  provide  School 
a  wealth  of  opportunity  for  practical  Nature- Study,  and  if  aquarium. 
care  were  taken  to  maintain  a  just  balance  between  the 
animal  and  vegetable  life  within,  and  to  regulate  the 
amount  of  light  falling   on  it,  an   aquarium   could  be 
miiintained  for  lengthened  periods  without  change  of 
water  other  than  compensation  for  natural  evaporation. 
When  frogs  or  toads  were  to  be  reared  from  spawn,  a 
shore  would  require  to  be  provided  to  allow  of  the  animals 
coming  out  of  the  water  to  breathe.     Where  a  school  is 
within  easy  reach  of  the  sea,  the  establishment   of  a  Marine 
salt-water  aquarium  would  greatly  stimulate  the  study  aquarium. 
of  local  marine  life. 
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Observatory  bee-hives  and  ants'  nests,  and  sunilar 
devices  for  the  study  of  insect  communities  can  now 
be  very  easily  procured  or,  with  a  Httle  knowledge, 
constructed,  and  these  afford  further  valuable  oppor- 
tunities for  Nature  Study  of  an  interesting  kind.  In 
the  country,  bee  and  ant  communities  can  usually  be 
studied  at  hives  and  ant-hills  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Bee-hives  are  an  interesting  addition  to  a  school  garden. 
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Schemes  of  Work 

In  what  has  preceded  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
lay  down  definite  schemes  of  work  suitable  for 
diflFerent  types  of  school.  The  endeavour  has  rather 
been  to  indicate  the  general  principles  which  should 
underlie  Nature  Study  in  all  schools,  and  to  point  out 
various  lines  and  methods  by  which  the  subject  might 
profitably  be  pursued.  So  many  cireumstances  and 
conditions  have  to  be  kept  in  view,  that  any  endeavour 
to  formulate  a  universal  scheme  would  be  hopeless.  The 
city  school,  the  suburban  school,  the  school  in  a  small 
manufacturing  town,  the  inland  rural  school,  and  the 
school  in  a  fishing  or  mining  village,  call  each  for  its 
own  individual  treatment,  while  the  special  predilections 
of  the  teacher,  and  possibly  of  the  scholars,  will  also 
have  considerable  influence  in  determining  the  particular 
direction  which  the  work  will  take.  But  the  ideals  and 
methods  will  remain  the  same,  however  much  the  sub- 
ject matter  may  vary.  It  may,  therefore,  be  useful,  even 
at  the  risk  of  repeating  some  things  that  have  been 
already  said,  to  sketch  in  broad  outline  the  leading 
features  of  a  scheme  illustrating,  in  practical  fashion, 
the  principles  enunciated  above. 

The  scheme  of  work  in  Nature  Study,  in  every  type 
of  school,  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  drawn  up  on  a 
seasonal  plan,  with  the  ever-changing  drama  of  the  year 
as  its  basis.  Many  valuable  hints  regarding  the  selection 
of  seasonal  subjects  suitable  for  different  types  of  school, 
and  rational  methods  of  studying  them,  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  excellent  "  Suggestions  for  Seasonal  Nature 
Study  "  which  havebeen  drawn  up  by  Professor  J.  Arthur 
Thomson  of  Aberdeen  University,  and  are  appended  to 
this  Memorandum  (Appendix  B). 
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A  scheme  that  is  too  rigidly  defined  and  one  that  is  Scope  of 
needlessly  discursiye  are  alike  open  to  grave  objection.  Scheme. 
The  former  is  apt  to  render  the  work  stereotyped  and 
to  stifle  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  while  the 
latter  usually  misses  its  purpose  because  it  fails  to  secure 
a  logical  connection  between  the  various  subjects  that 
have  from  time  to  time  to  be  dealt  with.  The  amount 
of  ground  covered  should  not  be  excessive,  and  an 
endeavour  ought  to  be  made  to  secure  thoroughness 
of  treatment.  At  the  same  time,  the  greatest  care  should 
be  taken  that  the  children's  interest  is  never  allowed  to 
flag  through  over-elaboration  of  particular  themes,  or 
insistence  on  comparatively  unimportant  details.  Lack 
of  interest  on  the  part  either  of  teacher  or  of  pupil  is 
absolutely  fatal  to  success  in  Nature  Study. 

While  the  scheme  should  give  fairly  full  details  of  its  Room  for 
scope  and  intention,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  deviation, 
to  be  carried  out,  it  should  also  provide  for  reasonable 
deviation  at  any  point  where  this  seems  advisable  to 
the  teacher,  and  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  progress  of 
the  work.     The  realization  of  any  seasonal  scheme  of 
Nature  Study,  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  work 
is  to  consist  of  open-air  observations  by  the  pupils  them- 
selves, must  necessarily  be  largely  conditioned  by  the  Provision 
weather,  and  ample  allowance  will,  therefore,  have  to  be  for  weather, 
made  for  variations  due  to  this  cause.    The  whole  scheme 
should  be  reasonably  systematic  throughout,  each  sub- 
ject evolving  itself  naturally  from  what  has  gone  before. 
Nature  Study  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  set  of  definite 
lessons,  each  to  be  concluded  in  a  stated  hour,  but  rather 
as  a  connected  series  of  exercises  arising  from  simple 
observation  and  deduction  therefrom,  and  lasting  over 
lengthened  periods  of  time. 

Nature  Study  in  the  Infant  Division 

The  field  of  observation  in  the  youngest  classes  of  the  Awakening 
school  will  of  necessity  be  very  broad.  For  the  infants  ^^  i^^t^rest. 
the  first  aim  of  the  teacher  will  be  to  awaken  their 
interest  in  the  world  of  nature  around  them,  and  in  the 
processes  of  growth,  development  and  change.  Even  at 
a  stage  when  graphic  records  cannot  reasonably  be 
expected,  it  is  desirable  to  make  something  like  a  system- 
atic beginning.     The  very  youngest  may  plant  seeds  in 
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spring  and  tend  the  seedlings  throughout  the  year. 
This  is  possible  for  all  schools,  and  the  children's  sense 
of  personal  responsibility  for  the  proper  care  and 
tending  of  the  individual  plants  should  be  assiduously 
fostered.  Where  a  school  garden  has  been  established, 
such  observational  exercises  could  be  very  eflFectively 
conducted,  and  work  in  the  garden  might  enter  largely 
into  the  nature  studies  of  all  the  classes. 

Similar  exercises  in  connection  with  suitable  forms  of 
animal  life— the  development  of  a  butterfly  from  an  egg, 
for  instance — may  be  suggested ;  and  the  care  of  various 
pet  animals  by  the  infants  in  school  or  at  home  will 
cultivate  kindness  and  sympathy. 

Weather  ob-  Weather  observations  for  the  younger  children  will 
serrations,  consist  mainly  in  noting  the  occurrence  and  duration  of 
such  phenomena  as  sunshine,  rain,  dew,  frost,  snow, 
hail,  fog  and  high  winds,  and  their  more  obvious 
eflFects.  Rainbows  and  winter  sunsets  will  provide 
colour-feasts  which  should  appeal  strongly  to  children 
of  all  ages. 
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As  soon  as  the  pupils  are  able  to  handle  chalk, 
brush  or  pencil  sufficiently  well  to  make  drawings — 
even  rough  ones — from  nature,  and  other  graphic  records 
of  their  observations,  the  Drawing  instruction  will  be- 
come of  great  service  to  Nature  Study,  and  much  of 
the  work  in  the  two  subjects  should  be  carried  on  con- 
jointly. In  the  scheme  of  Manual  Occupations  for  the 
Infant  Room,  various  kinds  of  seeds  and  other  natural 
products  can  be  used  for  exercises  in  number,  form  and 
arrangement. 

Nature  Study  in  the  Junior  Division 

In  the  Junior  Division  more  individual  effort  should 
enter  into  the  Nature  Study.  Definite  duties  and 
observations  could  be  carried  out  in  the  school  garden 
wherever  this  is  available,  and  much  of  the  Nature- 
Study  syllabus  would  centre  round  this  work.  The 
school  nature-walk  might  also  form  an  important 
part  of  the  Junior  Division  Nature- Study,  especially 
in  the  rural  or  suburban  school.  For  city  schools,  pub- 
lic parks  and  gardens  could  be  visited.     The  scholars 
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should  now  be  able  to  keep  Nature-Study  note- 
books, to  make  simple  illustrated  records  of  their  pro- 
gressive nature-studies,  to  note  the  general  weather 
conditions  and  seasonal  changes,  and  to  keep  diaries 
of  any  animals  under  their  care. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Junior  Division  studies,  some  Difficulty  of 
allowance  must  be  made  for  the  mechanical  diflBculty  of  ®^P^®^^^^"- 
expression — the  child's  inability  either  to  tell,  write  or 
draw  quite  as  much  as  he  actually  knows.  This,  how- 
ever, ought  gradually  to  disappear,  and  the  records 
would  accordingly  become  more  complete,  as  Nature 
Study  progressed. 

But    even    in  the    Junior  Division  it  is  desirable  Definite 
to  set  to  the  scholars  s^ome  definite  problems  in  Nature  P^^l^l®"^- 
Study  involving  extended  series  of  observations.     Thus 
a  seasonal    study  of   some    of  the    commoner    trees 
of  the  surrounding  district,  or  in  public   parks,  could 
be  made   to    extend  throughout   the  whole   circle   of  Continuous 
the  year,  individual  trees  being  assigned  to  the  different  ^^^^^  ^^ 
scholars,  and  their  more  obvious  characteristics,  their  ^^^* 
general  resemblances  and  differences,  and  the  times  of 
their    various    changes    being   duly   noted.     A   study 
of  trees  carried  out  in  this  way  would  naturally  lead  to 
observations  on  the  birds,  insects,  and  animals  which 
visit     them.     Again,     groups     of     simple      seasonal  Seasonal 
studies,     such     as     might    be     made     of    buds     or^*^'*^^®^' 
of  nest-building  in   spring,   of    flowers   or   of  animal 
activities  in  summer,  of  seeds  and  fruits  or  of  falling 
leaves  in  autumn,  of  evergreens    or  of  the  effects  of 
frost  and  snow  in  winter,   might  be  arranged  for  the 
different    seasons,     subjects   being    sought    for    and 
examined  by  the  children  themselves  either  during  school 
walks  or  independently.     Drawing  will  now  begin  to  Drawing, 
form  a  more  important  part  of  the  records,  and  will  aid 
greatly  in  arriving  at  clear  impressions  of  the  subjects 
studied. 

While  the  simpler  tree-leaves  were  being  represented  Study  of 
in  the  Drawing  lesson,  a  comparative  study  of  them  loaves, 
might   be  made   so    that  the  children  might    become 
familiar  with  their  shape,  size,  colour,  structure  and 
attachment,  and  might  learn  to  recognise  them  readily. 
It  is  a  matter  of  some  importance  that  such  a  study  of 
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leaves  should  be  accompanied .  or  preceded  by  a  general 
study  of  the  trees  to  which  they  belong-  the  chik 
dren.  should  make  their  first  acquaintance  with  them 
as  living  and  growing  objects,  and  no^  as  det9<ched 
specimens  collected  for  representation  in  a  Draw- 
ing lesson.  Familiar  seeds,  selected  and  brought 
to  school  by  the  pupils,  would  provide  further  pppor- 
txmities.  Other  parts  of  plants  could  be  similarly 
treated,- only  the  simpler  forms  and  more  striking 
characteristics  being  dealt  with  in  the  Junior  Division. 

Nature  Study  in  the  Senior  Division 

In  the  Senior  Division,  Nature  Study  will  become 
more  systematic  and  definite.  Where  there  is  a  school 
garden,  responsible  and  regular'  work  will  be  assigned 
to  the  pupils,  and  the  various  products  will  be  utilized 
as  subjects  of  study. 

The  Nature-Study  excursion  with  a  definite  object  in 
view  will  afford  material  and  thought  for  connected 
seasonal  lessons.  For  example,  the  systematic  ex- 
amination of  some  related  groups  of  plants,  such  as 
the  buttercup  family,  would  furnish  a  useful  series  of 
lessons  extending  over  a  considerable  pei'iod,  and  depend- 
ing largely  on  out-of-door  observations  by  the  pupils 
and  on  the  consideration  of  habitat  and  environment. 
Similarly,  the  pollination  of  flowers  might  be  taken  up 
in  the  spring  and  summer  months,  and  such  subjects  as 
methods  of  seed  dispersal  in  autumn,  and  the  weathering 
effects  of  frost  in  winter.  Seasonal  studies  similar  to 
those  already  suggested  for  the  Junior  Division  should 
be  continued  by  the  Senior  Division  pupils,  but  in  a 
more  intimate  and  thorough  manner,  and  with  clearer 
and  more  logical  statements  of  the  observed  facts,  and  a 
nearer  approach  to  reasoned  solutions.  In  the  country, 
agricultural  practice  will  give  opportunities  for  con- 
tinuous studies  of  various  kinds,  such  as  sequence  of 
farming  operations,  rotation  of  crops,  and  effects  of 
weather  on  growth.  In  city  schools,  questions  con- 
nected with  transport  and  illumination  might  also  be 
Sx)ductive  of  much  first-hand  observation  by  the  pupils, 
uilding  construction,  as  already  suggested  in  connection 
with  the  keeping  of  a  nature  calendar,  might  also  supply  its 
quota  of  material.    In  all  studies  of  this  kind  care  should 
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be  taken  to  bring  out  as  clearly  as  possible  the  relations  Natural 
of    these    urban    activites   to    natural    processes    and  side  to  be 
phenomena.     Progressive   studies  of  the  growth    and  ®™P^^^^®^* 
development  of  plants  and  animals  will  be  carried  out  Prc^essive 
much  more  fully  at  this  stage  than  was  possible  in  the  8*"*®*- 
Junior  Di\asion,  and  the  illustrated  records  should  be 
of  great  service  in  leading  to  a  better  understanding 
of  the  processes  involved. 

At  this  stage  too,  as  a  means  of  arriving  at  clearer  Quantita- 
conceptions,    some    simple    quantitative    observations  tive  work, 
should  be    introduced,    requiring    the    use    of   exact 
numerical  measurements  and   relations.      Progressive 
studies    of    plant    developmcmt    might    thus    include  Measuro- 
the  measurement  and  plotting  to  scale  of  the  growth  ™®"^j.^^ 
of  stems  and  of  the  variation  of  leaf  area  at  different  ftottin*^. 
seasons  of  the  year.      In  like  manner,    observations 
at    the    sea-shore    or    harbour    might    cover    actual  Observa- 
estimates   of  the  rate   of  flow  and   ebb  of  the  tides  ^j^^^  ®'^ 
and  of  the  amount  of  rise  and  fall,  a  determination  of  the  ^' 
variation  in  the  times  of  high  and  low  tide  from  day  to 
day,  and  the  discovery  by  the  pupils  of  the  phenomena 
of  spring  and  neap  tides. 

The  note-book  of  the  Junior  Division  might  now  be  Nature 
replaced   by  a  nature  calendar  in  which  definite  and^^^*^^"^- 
systematic  individual  observations  of  all  kinds  would  be 
recorded.     In  addition  to  entering  full  details  of  their 
general  nature-studies,    Senior   Division   pupils   might 
observe,   record    and  plot   the   daily  readnigs  of  the  Weather 
barometer  and  thermometer,  the  hygrometer,  rain  gauge  ®  "  ^* 
and  anemometer,  or  any  other  suitable  meteorological 
instruments  which  are  available.    A  recording  barograph  Meteoro- 
or  thermograph  would  be  useful  as  showing  the  auto-  ^^&^^  "J" 

A.'       1   J.?'  r  Btruments. 

matic  plottmg  of  a  curve. 

In  the  highest  classes  the  use  of  a  shadow-stick  to  shadow- 
find  the  true  north  would  encourage  evening  stellar  stick, 
observations    by    the    pupils,   and    the   determination 
of  true  north  by  means  of  the  pole  star.      The  idea 
of  magnetic  north  and  the  use  of  the  compass  needle 
in  finding  it  could  be  introduced.     During  the  winter  study  of 
season  the  pupils  might  become  familiar  with  the  more  the  stars. 
conspicuous  of  the  constellations  and  learn  to  repre- 
sent them  from  memory.     The  nightly  and  yearly  move- 
ments of  the   stars    could   be  noted,   and   instruction 
given  in,  the  use, of  ^  simple  planisphere. 
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In  the  Senior  Division,  as  in  the  other  departments  of 
the  school,  much  of  the  work  in  Nature  Study  and  in 
Drawing  would  go  hand  in  hand.  They  should  be  care- 
fully correlated  in  the  observation  and  recording  of 
growth  and  change,  in  the  study  and  comparison  of 
various  plants  and  animals,  and  in  all  similar  work. 
While  due  attention  is  given  to  this,  there  will  still 
be  left  ample  room  for  the  independent  development 
of  both  branches  of  study. 

Nature  Study  in  Advanced  Classes 

Nature  Study  in  the  classes  beyond  the  stage  of  the 
Qualifying  Examination  should  continue  and  supplement 
on  more  intensive  lines  the  work  done  in  the 
Senior  Division.  The  opportunities  for  individual  and 
accurate  investigation  are  now  greatly  increased, 
and  work  of  a  more  serious  nature  can  be  imdertaken. 

For  rural  schools  an  endeavour  should  be  made  to 
organize  a  course  of  study  on  the  general  lines  laid  down 
under  the  "  Course  for  Rural  Schools  "  in  the  Appendix 
to  Circular  374,  which  is  reprinted  at  the  end  of  this 
Memorandum  (Appendix  A). 


School 


garden. 


Much  of  the  responsibility  for  the  work  in  a 
school  garden  would  devolve  upon  the  Supplementary 
Course  pupils,  among  whom  the  general  supervision 
of  the  operations  might  be  apportioned.  Individual 
plots  would  be  set  apart  for  the  more  advanced  pupils, 
and  original  experiments  encouraged  as  much  as 
liOg-books.  possible.  The  careful  keeping  of  garden  log-books  by 
the  pupils  should  not  be  forgotten. 


Maiiu«al 
Instruction. 
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The  school  workshop  should  now  prove  of  real 
service.  In  town  schools  especially,  Nature  Study 
will  benefit  by  the  careful  arrangement  of  the  Manual 
Instruction  syllabus.  Exercises  in  the  making  of  plant 
labels,  flower-sticks,  flower-pot  stands,  and  of  some  of  the 
simpler  tools  and  appliances  for  gardening  operations 
could  be  introduced  at  an  early  stage  of  the  course. 
The  dcs'gn  and  construction  of  vivaria,  including  simple 
observation-cases  for  use  in  the  younger  classes,  and  of 
nesting  boxes  and  feeding  tables  in  connection  with  the 
study  of  local  bird  life,  might  follow.    Simple  pieces  of 
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apparatus  for  study  of  plant  growth,  and  for  other  Apparatus. 
experiments,  could  also  be  devised  and  constructed  by 
the  pupils. 

The  nature  excursions  of  the  older  pupils  should  be  Nature 
largely  directed   towards  gaining  a  fuller  and   more  ®^^"'^®^^'^^- 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  general  features  of  the  country 
within  their  reach.  Quantitative  investigations,  on  similar  Quantita- 
lines  to  those  suggested  for  the  Senior  Division  pupils  ^i^®  ^^r^- 
but  carried  out  more  intensively  than  was  possible  in 
that  Division,  should  now  constitute  a  considerable  part 
of  the  work.      Calculation   of  results  from  measure-  Calcula- 
ments  made,  and  the  plotting  of  curves  from  actual  tions. 
observations,    should    be    frequent.      In    the    cities  Curves, 
trade,     transport,     construction,     lighting,      heating,  in  cities 
and  other   urban  activities  might  yield  much  useful  Urban 
material,  and  thus  in  some  degree  help  to  make  up  for  activities. 
the     inevitable     deficiency    in     those    more     strictly 
natural  subjects  with  which  the  country  abounds.     In 
rural  schools  the  local  farming  practice,  the  school  In  the 
;arden,  and  the  whole  wealth  of  nature  around  will^^°*^y- 
lurnish  ample  opportunities  for  intensive  quantitative 
work   on  the  lines  already  indicated.     In  addition  to  Rural 
such    exercises,    the     more     advanced    pupils    might  ^^^^vitles. 
study    the    inter-dependence     of    plant    and    animal 
life,  and  the  effect  on  them  of  the  geological,  geographi- 
cal and  meteorological  conditions  of  the  locality,  and 
might  finally  approach  the  broad  outlook  of  a  more  or  Regional 
less  complete  Regional  Survey.  Survey. 


II -THE  TEACHING  OP  SCIENCE 


The  pupils  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  intelligent  Relation  to 
guidance  through  a  series  of  Nature  Studies,  such  as  Nature 
are  outlined  in  the  first  part  of  this  Memorandum,  will  Study. 
have  become  familiar  with  various  facts  and  phenomena 
which  should  form  a  substantial  basis  for  the  Science 
work  of  the  Intermediate  and  Secondary  School.    At  this 
stage  the  Science  Studies  should  assume  a  more  markedly 
quantitative  character  than  would  have  been  profitable 
at  an  earlier  period,  and  a  stricter  logical  sequence  in 
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the  work  should  al^o  be  followed.  In  Botany;  ftir 
example,  the  previous  field  and  other  observations  of 
the  pupils  should  now  have  coherence  given  to  theni 
in  the  natural  development  of  the  subject,  while  at  this 
later  stage  attentioh  can  be  given  to  studies  in  growth 
and  function,  which  would  be  meaningless  without  at 
least  an  elementary  knowledge  of  Physics  and  Chemis- 
Relation  to  try.  These  experimental  subjects  have  had  in  their 
turn  to  await  the  attainment  by  the  pupils  of  somfe 
mathematical  skill  before  systematic  work  could  be 
attempted  with  advantage.  But,  the  point  reached 
when,  with  a  good  working  grasp  of  Arithmetic,  the 
pupils  have  ejitered  upon  the  serious  study  of  Algebra 
and  Geometry,  thp  time  has  arrived  when  they  may 
with  advantage  begin  those  intensive  laboratory  studies 
which  will  not  only  supply  many  and  varied  problems 
for  the  application  of  their  increasing  knowledge  of 
Mathematics,  but  should  also  introduce  them  to  methods 
of  enquiry  and  lines  of  action  which  favour  the 
cultivation  of  the  faculty  of  steady  and  logical  thinking. 
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The  main  object  of  a  course  of  Experimental  Science 
is  to  implant  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils  the  habit  and 
spirit  of  accurate  investigation — a  process  which  may 
be  made  a  means  of  mental  discipline  of  the  highest 
order.  It  follows  from  this  that  the  first-hand  in- 
vestigation by  each  pupil  of  a  definite  problem  in  the 
laboratory  should  be  the  keynote  of  the  work,  and  that 
demonstrations  by  the  teacher  must  take  a  secondary 
place.  The  operations  in  the  laboratory  may  be  preceded 
by  such  explanation  as  may  serve  to  make  clear  to  the 
pupils  the  nature  of  the  question  to  be  studied  and  to 
connect  it  with  their  previous  knowledge ;  they  should  be 
followed  by  a  comparison  of  the  results  obtained,  by  the 
discussion  of  divergencies,  by  the  bringing  out  of  general 
conclusions,  and  by  an  examination  of  the  various 
principles  underlying  the  experiments.  Demonstration 
by  the  teacher  may  be  employed  to  confirm  these 
conclusions,  or  to  illustrate  their  bearing.  He  should 
give  continual  and  strenuous  supervision  to  the  laboratory 
operations,  and  should  devote  much  time  and  thought 
to  the  arrangement  of  his  work  there,  and  to  the  careful 
selection  of  experiments  and  problems  for  the 
pupils.     The  use  of  a  text-book  by  the  pupils  in  the 
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laboratory  as  a  guide  to  their  practical  work  should  not  be  Text-books. 

encouraged  at  the  Intermediate  stage.    Where  a  teacher 

adequately  fulfils  all  the  duties  devolving  upon  him, 

such  a  thing  is  not  only  unnecessary  but  may  become 

a  positive  hindrance  to  the  work.     In  the  laboratory 

it  is  the  study  of  things   that   must  be  maintained  Study  of 

paramount,  and  in  the  earlier  years,  at  least,  the  mind  ^^°o^- 

of  the  student  should  be  kept  steadily  turned  towards 

the  observation  of  the  facts  and  phenomena  themselves, 

with  the  teacher  as  his  only  mentor. 

It  is  clear  that,  for  the  purpose  of  orderly  teaching,  Arrange- 
the  pupils  of  a  class  should,  as  a  rule,  be  engaged  at  any  ^^^^  ?^ 
one  time  in  the  investigation  of  questions  of  the  same  £3^^ 
general  nature,  although  the  problem  to  be  studied  may  be 
presented  to  different  pupils  in  varied  forms,  provided  that 
the  results  obtained  can  be  used  to  establish  some  common 
principle.     The  actual  investigation  assigned  to  each  individual 
pupil  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  individual.      The  investiga- 
practice  of  associating  pupils  in  pairs  for  all  investigations  ^Y^  ^®"^ 
is  not  to  be  commended.      Only  in  certain  experiments,  ^^^"^®-  ^ 
as,  for  example,  when  readings  of  two  instruments  have 
to  be  taken  simultaneously,  or  in  the  use  of  the  larger 
and  more  costly  pieces  of  apparatus,  is  this  in  any  degree 
desirable.     Otherwise,  in  all  common   operations  the 
individual  character  of  the  work  should  be  maintained 
so  that  every  pupil  may  be  thrown  upon  his   own 
resources,   to  the   cultivation    of   self-reliant  and  in- 
dependent habits. 

Of  scarcely  less  importance  than  the  actual  observa-  Records  of 
tion  is  the  truthful  and  clear  recording  of  results,     For  experi- 
this  purpose  it  is  suggested  that  each  pupil  should  be  "^^'^ts. 
provided    with     a    book     (preferabl)'-    with    alternate 
pages  ruled  in   squares),  in  which  he  should  keep  a 
continuous  dated  record  of  his  operations  throughout 
the   year.      In    this    book    he    should    enter — in   the 
laboratory,  and  at  the  time — an  account  of  the  several 
investigations  he    has   conducted,  and   of  the   results 
individually  obtained.      The  record  should  show  every  Tabulation 
observation  made,   and,   whenever  possible,  it  should  ^^^®s^^« 
be  accompanied   by  a  presentation  of  the  results  in 
a  tabular  foi:m.     The    statement  of   work  need  not 
be  in  any  way  elaborate,  but  it  should  at  least  be  clear 
and  free  from  slovenliness.     It  is  not  sufficient  simply 
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Description  to  record  a  measurement ;  the  instrmuents  and  methods 
o^  employed  should   be  clearly  indicated.      The  records 

apparatus.    gj^Qui^j  ^Iso  be  illustrated   by  drawings  of  a  simple 

nature,  and,  wherever  the  character  of  the  obser- 
rations  permit  of  it,  the  results  should  be  plotted  in 
the  form  of  a  graph.  In  all  calculations  contracted 
methods  should  be  used.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  the  general  education  of  the  pupils,  it  is  of  real 
consequence  that  these  notes  should  be  neatly  written, 
the  composition  closely  studied,  the  calculations  set 
forth  in  good  style,  and  the  diagrams  of  apparatus, 
dissections,  etc.  drawn  with  care.  Strict  attention  to 
this  on  the  part  of  a  teacher  at  the  commencement  ol 
the  laboratory  course  will  get  over  early  the  main 
difficulties  which  pupils  feel  in  effective  note-taking. 
Later  on,  the  majority  will  take  pride,  if  not  positive 
pleasure,  in  keeping  their  records  in  a  satisfactory  state. 


Determina-      The  determination  of  constants,  whether  in  the  find- 
tion  of        ing  Qf  ^  relative  density,  a  specific  or  latent  heat,  a 
cons  an  .    pef^active  index,   or  the   percentage  composition  of  a 
substance,  should  in  every  case  be  made  the  subject  of 
a  class  average.     After  the  record  of  the  experiment  has 
been  made  by  the  pupil  in  his  note-book,   the   result 
should  be  written  by  him  on  the  blackboard  in  a  colunm 
in  common  with  other  pupils  in  the  class.     Widely  dis- 
crepant results  could  afterwards  be  eliminated  from  the 
column  by  the  teacher  in  discussion  with  the  class,  and 
a  mean  result  calculated  and  recorded  as  the  finding  of 
hiterestin  the  class.     This  aff'ords  an  excellent  example  of   the 
dve"oDera-  ^^^^^^^^^^  method,  and  where  it  has  been  already  intro- 
tions.  daced,  it  has  never  failed  to  arouse  more  than  usual 

interest  in  the  quantitative  operations,  by  inciting  to 
a  healthy  rivalry  as  regards  the  accuracy  of  the 
individual  results. 


Physical  The  early  lessons  of  the  course  willbe  chiefly  devoted 

mente^^'     to  elementary  exercises  in  measurement.     It  is  essential 

that  the  pupils  should  become  thoroughly  familiar  with 

the  units  of  length,  area,  and  volume,  and  should  acquire 

skill  in  the  use  of  accurate  measuring-instruments.     But, 

Measuring  these  objects  being  attained,  it  is  not  desirable  that  this 

menu         P*'^^^  ^^  ^^^  work  should  be  unduly  protracted.     Further 

worl:  during   the  first  two  years   of  the  Intermediate 
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Course  should  be  mainly  physical,  and  should  precede 
studies  in  elementary  chemistry,  seeing  that  chemical 
phenomena  are,  as  a  rule,  of  a  somewhat  higher  order  of 
difficulty  than  are  those  in  elementary  physics,  and  that 
the  proper  interpretation  of  chemical  changes  and  laws 
depends  upon  physical  principles. 

In  accordance  with  this  view,  the  following  outline  of  Outline  of 
work  is  put  forward  as  indicating  a  suitable  course  of  ^^'^ 
study  in  Experimental    Science  for  an   Intermediate 
School  devoting  three  hours  per  week,  in  two  equal 
periods,  to  the  subject : — 

Physical  Measurements : 

Lengths,  Areas,  Volumes. 

The  Lever.      Principle    of   Moments.      The 

Beam  Balance.     The  Spring  Balance. 
Mass  and  Density. 

Physics  of  Air  and  Water : 

Pressure.      The    Barometer.      Boyle's    Law. 
U  and  W  Tubes.       Hare's    Apparatus, 
The    Syphon.    Hydrometers. 
Specific  Gravity.   The  Principle  of  Archimedes. 

Time  and  its  Measurement.     The  Pendulum. 

Heat,  including  Hygrometry : 

Temperature.     The  Thermometer. 

Expansion  considered  qualitatively. 

Melting  and  Boiling  Points. 

Conduction.     Convection.     Radiation. 

Newton's  Law  of  Cooling. 

Quantity  of  Heat.     The  Calorimeter. 

Specific  Heat.     Latent  Heat. 

Coefficients  of  Expansion  of  Solids,  Liquids 

and  Gases. 
Charles'  Law. 
Dewpoint.     The  Hygrometer. 

Introductory  Chemistry  : 

Mixtures  and  Compounds. 
Separation.     Filtering  and  Decanting. 
Solution,  Crystallization,  Distillation,  &c. 

Chemistry    of  Air,    Water,    and    Combustion.      The 
indestructibility  of  Matter.  Acids,  Bases,  and  Salts. 
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Intensive 

Mature 

Studies. 


Higher 
Course. 


(}eneral 
synopsis. 


Chemical  Studies  of  Common  Substances,  such. 'ad 
Chalk,  Carbon,  Salt,  Nitre,  Ammonia,  Sulphur,  and 
bodies  derived  from  these. 

Law  of  Constant  Proportion  gradually  developed  by 
the  quantitative  exercises  done  throughout  the 
course. 

Study  of  the  Equivalents  of  Common  Elements. 

Law  of  Equivalent  Proportions. 

Such  a  course  as  has  been  outlined  above  should 
occupy,  with  a  fair  measure  of  fulness,  the  whole  of 
the  time  normally  given  to  Science  during  the  three 
years  of  the  Intermediate  School  course ;  but  although 
this  scheme  indicates  a  line  of  w6rk  comnionly  pur- 
sued, it  must  not  on  any  account  be  consfidered  the 
only  one  acceptable  for  the  purposes  of  the  Intermediate 
Certificate.  Indeed,  it  is  most  desirable,  that,  whenever 
the  Science  teacher's  qualifications  and  other  circum- 
stances permit.  Nature  Studies  in  continuation  of  thi 
work  already  overtaken  in  the  Senior  Division  of  the 
Elementary  School,  but  on  more  intensive  lines,  should 
be  carried  on  in  the  Spring  and  Autumn  months  in 
each  year  of  tlie  Course.  This  would  naturally  lead  to 
such  modifications  of  the  Experimental-Science  Studies 
as  would  allow  the  necessary  time  for  the  purpose,  and 
the  teacher  should  frame  his  scheme  accordingly. 

Beyond  the  Intermediate  Certificate  stage,  the  course 
of  work  to  be  followed  in  the  Secondary  School  .or  Junior 
Student  Centre  would,  in  large  measure,  depend  upon 
the  objects  the  pupils  have  in  view  and  the  time  which  it 
is  proposed  to  devote  to  the  subject  during  the  two  or 
three  years  of  study  for  the  Leaving  or  Junior  Student's 
Certificate.  The  following  general  synopsis  should  afford 
scope  for  the  selection  of  suitable  schemes  of  systematic 
study  at  this  stage  : — 

Chemistry — more  advanced  studies,  such  as 
Bone  Ash  and  Phosphorus. 
Borax  and  Boric  Acid. 
Sand  and  common  Silicates. 
Metals  and  their  Common  Compounds,  e.g. — 
Zinc,  Iron,  Copper,  Mercury,  Lead,  &c. 
Common  Organic  Compounds. 
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Light:  General 

RectOinear  Propagation  of  Light.  Synopsis. 

Intensity.     Photometers. 

Reflection.     Mirrors. 

Formation  of  Images. 

Refraction.     Prisms  and  Lenses. 

Structure  and  Functions  of  the  Eye.' 

Sound: 

Velocity  and  Intensity. 
Vibrations  aud  Wave-lengths. 
Pitch  and  Quality. 

Structiu'e  and  Functions  of  the  liar  and  Laiynx. 

\  .    .  • 

ICxperimental  Mechanics :  ' 

The  Mechanical  Powers. 
Principle  of  Work. 
EquiKbridm  of  Forces. 

■ 

Magnetism  : 

Properties  of  Magnets.  Law  of  Inverse  Squares. 
Magnetic  Field  and  Lines  of  Force. 
Terrestrial  Magnetism.     The  Miariner's  Com- 
pass. 

Electricity :     . 

Statical  Electricity  t 

Generation.     Frictional  Machines, 
Induction.     Influence  Machines. 
Potential.    Condensers.    The  Ley  den  Jar. 
Voltaic  Electricity: 

Single  and  Double  Cells. 
Ohm's  Law.    Current.    Galvanometers.. 
Resistance.    Wheatstone's  Bridge. 
Electro-Motive  Force.    Voltmeters. 

Biological  Studies. 

.   .    Botany  and  Vegetable  Physiology,  or  Experi* 
mental  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

Throughout  the  more  exacting  work  of  experimental 
investigation,  the  thoughtful  teacher  will  not  neglect 
opportunities  as  they  arise  in  his  frequent  discussions 
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with  his  pupil&  to  "  humanise  ",  as  it  were,  the  subjects 
dealt  with,  by  bringing  out  their  applications  to  the 
Natural  explanation  of  various  natural  phenomena,  or  to  manu- 
phenomena,  facturing  OF  Other  processes  and  concerns  of  everyday 
life.  The  subjects  of  the  syllabus  bristle  with  possibilities 
of  this  kind.  Take  a  few  examples  from  an  eariier 
part  of  the  course : — 

Fluid  pressure  as  illustrated  in  the  ordinary  gas 
and  water  mains. 

The  barometer  and  thermometer  in  their 
meteorological  relations. 

Formation  of  dew,  fog,  rain,  and  snow. 

Boiling  point  of  water  as  affected  by  changing 
barometric  pressure. 

Influence  on  climate  of  the  high  specific  heat  of 
water. 

Conduction,  convection  and  radiation,  as  illus- 
trated in  the  heating  of  a  school  by  the 
ordinary  hot-water  system. 

Convection  ciu'rents  as  occurring  not  only  over 
a  candle  or  a  gas  flame,  but  as  exhibited  in 
land  and  sea  breezes,  monsoons  and  trade 
winds. 

These,  and  many  other  correlative  matters,  taken  up 
as  the  ordinary  work  suggests  them,  would  interest  and 
stimulate  even  the  dullest  among  the  pupils.    As  will  be 
Chemistry,  seen  from  the  suggested  scheme,  the  chemistry  lessons 
ought  mainly  to   consist  in  the  investigation  of  com- 
monly occurring  bodies  and  of  more   or  less   useful 
materials  derived  from  them  by  definite  chemical  pro- 
cesses.     From    things   well-known  and   common  the 
pupils  will  proceed  to  the  study  of  those  less  familiar 
or,  to  them,  previously  unknown.     These  studies  should 
Synthetical  be  entirely  regulated   from   a  synthetical    standpoint 
studies        aii(j  not  at  all  from   the  analytical   one  common  not 
^"^'  so   very   long  ago  in  schools.     The  intending  chemist 

will  have  abundant  opportunity  of  practising  the 
special  analytical  side  of  chemical  work  later  on 
within  the  Technical  College  or  at  the  University.  What 
should  be  aimed  at  in  school  is  to  give  the  pupils  a 
sound  grasp  of  the  facts  and  principles,  or  what  have 
been  well  called  the  realities  of  elementary  chemistry. 
Broad-based  upon  quantitative  experiments  performed 
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by  the  pupils  during  the  course  of  study,  the  funda-  Laws  of 
mental  laws  of  chemical  combination  will  be  established,  combina- 
but  chemical  theory  should  occupy  a  very  subordinate  *^^^"' 
place,  if  considered  at  all,  at  any  point  in  the  curriculum. 
It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  chemical  formulae  Formulae 
and  equations  are  thereby  banished  from  the  school*"^   . 
laboratory ;  they  may  be  "  freely  used,''  an  authority  ®^^a^^<>°8- 
on   this  subject  says,    "not  as   expressing   molecular 
changes,  but  solely  as  a  shorthand  expression  of  the 
proportions  by  weight  in  which  the  elements  are  found 
by  experiment  to  combine.     This  use  of  equations   is 
entirely  independent  of  the  atomic  theory ;  and  it  has 
such  enormous  advantages  in  assisting  the  memory,  in 
bringing  out  analogies   between    different    classes    of 
reactions,  and  in  expressing  the  results  of  quantitative 
experiments  in  a  form  at  once  compact  and  easily  com- 
prehensible, that  no  intelligent  teacher  of  chemistry  who 
goes  beyond  the  earliest  steps  can  afford  to  reject  it." 

In  all  investigations  the  simplest  appliances  consistent  Simplicity 
with   accuracy  should  be    employed,    and    the    pupils  of 
should  be  accustomed  to  fit  up  their  own  apparatus.  *PP*™^"8 
The  design  and  construction  in  the  school  workshop  of  construe- 
instruments  to  be  afterwards  used  for  experimental  work  tion  by 
in  the  laboratorv,  wherever  this  can  be  overtaken,  is  pupils, 
most  desirable. 

It  should  go  without  saying  that  all  apparatus,  Care  of 
utensils,  chemicals,  etc.  ought  to  be  kept  in  good  order  apparatus. 
and  condition  for  use.  The  laboratory  should  at  all 
times  be  an  object  lesson  to  the  pupils  of  wise  and 
orderly  arrangement  and  cleanliness.  There  should  be 
in  it  a  place  for  everything,  and,  when  not  in  actual  use, 
everything  should  be  in  its  place  and  readily  available. 
An  excellent  plan,  now  commonly  adopted,  is  to  dispose 
the  apparatus  within  the  cupboard  in  the  order  in  which 
the  instruments  are  to  be  used  throughout  the  course 
of  study  mapped  out.  This  not  only  allows  the  teacher 
readily  to  see  how  he  is  provided  for  future  lessons,  but 
it  is  also  an  arrangement  that  the  pupils  will  quickly 
understand  and  appreciate.  Untidy  benches  and  the 
use  of  dusty  apparatus  and  unclean  utensils  should 
be  absolutely  prohibited.  Glass  and  other  vessels 
should  be  kept  as  clean  and  bright  as  table-ware,  and 
for  this  purpose  the  laboratory  should  have  a  good 
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supply  of  soft  dusters  so  that  all  apparatus  or  utensils 
which  have  been  used  by  the  pupils  may  be  thoroughly 
cleansed  and  dried  by  them  before  being  returned  to 
their  places  in  the  cupboards.  The  special  duties  laid 
Special  upon  Science  masters  to  regulate  the  disposition 
duties.  and  condition  of  the  apparatus  and  other  materials 
placed  in  their  charge  should  be  taken  into  account  in 
apportioning  their  hours  of  actual  teaching  service  in 
the  school. 

In  conclusion,  the  course  which  has  been  sketched, 
when  fully  followed  out,  should  result  in  the  acquisi- 
tion by  the  pupils  of  a  considerable  knowledge,  and 
that  of  a  sound  and   permanent  natm-e,    of  various 
Main  natural    phenomena.      But    while    this   object    is    of 

purpose  of   great  importance,  the  main  purpose  to.  be  kept  con- 
^""®'        stantly  in  view  is  to  render  the  course  of  study  effec- 
tive as  a  means  of  mental  discipline.     The  value  of  the 
Develop-      work  will  depend   upon   its   spirit  and   method,  and 
•°  V*  t^       upon  the  power  of  initiative  and  self-reliance  developed 
in  the  pupils,   rather  than   upon   the   amount  of  ex- 
aminable knowledge  acquired. 


See  Appendixes  on  follow  in  g  p(i^;ei. 
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APPENDIX  A. 

[APPENDIX  TO  CIRCULAR  374.] 
SuaopsnoNS.  fob  Supplemebttary  Coueses  in  Day  Schools. 

"CouRSB  FOR  Rural  Schoomi. — (1).  The  special  inatniction 
relative  to  this  course  should  obviously  be  in  matters  pertaining  to 
Agricuitore  and  Horticulture.  The  Nature-Study  lessons  given  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  school  life  should  now  be  so  amplified  and  extended 
as  to  be  useful  afterwards  in  the  work  of  field  or  garden.  School 
gardens,  such  as  are  now  common  in  America-  and  on  the  Continent, 
would  prove  a  most  valuable  adjunct  to  the  lessons,  and  the  time  speiit 
in -giving  practieal  instruction  therein  would,  under  reasonable  restric- 
tions, be  reckoned' as  part  of  the  school  course.  Muoh^  however,  may 
be  done  with  window  boxes  and  flower  pots  in  the  way  of  experiment 
%nd  observation  on  plant  reproduction  and  growth,  the  influence  of 
various  manures  in  increasing  the  fertility  of  a  soil,  &c.  The  rocks  and 
•oils  in  the  neighbourhood  should  be  carefully  studied  and  their  re- 
lations established.  The  suitability  of  different  soils  for  particular 
crops  might  afterwards  be  considered  from  the  farm  practice  of  the 
district.  The  life  histories  of  weeds  and  insect  pests  could  be  worked 
out  and  simple  remedies  against  them  tested.  Wind  and  insect 
pollination  of  plants  would  also  prove  «  most  interesting  study,  and 
Would  naturally  lead  to  observations  on  bees  and  bee-keeping  at  the 
nearest  bee-hives.  A  few  well-illustrated  lessons  in  the  rudiments  of 
chemistry  would  serve  to  bring  home  to  the  pupils  the  more  important 
facts  connected  with  the  nutrition  and  work  of  plants,  and  the  relations 
of  air,  water,  and  soil,  to  both  vegetable  and  animal  life.  This  gives  a 
brief  outline  of  the  nature  of  the  instruction  which  may  be  undertaken, 
but  the  intelligent  teacher,  knowing  his  ground,  will  be  able  to  suggest 
many  other  lines  along  which  the  school  time  may  be  advantageously 
spent.  From  the  observations  made,  inference  as  to  the  farming 
practice  may  from  time  to  time  be  drawn  ;  but  it  is  important  that  the 
course  should  be  a  training  of  the  observing  and  reasoning  faculties, 
such  as  will  be  of  value  to  the  pupil  whatever  his  future  occupation 
may  be,  and  not  simply  a  committing  to  memory  of  facts  relating  to 
any  branch  of  Natural  History  or  Agriculture. 

"  In  any  inferences  as  to  farming  practice  that  may  be  drawn,  the 
teacher  should  be  careful  to  be  guided  by  the  best  expert  opinion 
avadlable,  and  full  use  should  be  made,  both  for  purposes  of  illustration 
and  for  drawing  inferences  as  to  correct  fanning  practice,  of  any 
Experiment  Stations  conducted  in  the  neighbourhood  by  the  Agri- 
cultural College  of  the  district. 

"  (2).  As  subsidiary  subjects,  the  following  should  find  a  place  in 
the  course,  (a)  Instruction  in  Geometry  on  the  lines  already  indicated 
for  the  Technical  Course,  but  leading  up  to  land  measuring  and  simple 
exercises  in  surveying,  (b)  The  study  of  newspaper  market  reports 
and  exercises  in  calculations  based  upon  them,  {c)  The  keeping  of 
accounts.'' 
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APPENDIX  B. 

SOME  SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS  FOR  SEASONAL 

NATURE  STUDY   IN   SCHOOLS. 

By  Professor  J.  Arthur  Thomson,  University  of  Aberdeen. 

INTRODUCTORY  NOTE. 

A  seasonal  course  of  Nature  Study,  continued  throughout  the  year, 
has  many  advantages  : — 

(1)  It  is  "  natural,'^  that  is  to  say,  it  is  always  relevant  to  what  the 
pupils  (in  the  country  at  least)  are  seeing  and  feeling  at  the  time. 
The  school  studies  should  aim  at  focussing  and  encouraging  the  out-of- 
school  Nature-Study  which  forms  part  of  every  healthy  child's  ex- 
perience where  there  is  any  '* Nature"  left.  Moreover,  the  seasons 
have  subtle  influences  on  human  life,  and  the  natural  phenomena  of  the 
outer  world  will  be  studied  with  most  sympathy  at  the  time  of  their 
occurrence. 

(2)  By  keeping  to  the  seasons  it  is  easier  to  get  fresh  or  living 
material  for  study.  Where  there  is  opportunity,  the  pupils  shoidd 
bring  in  part  of  this  material,  and,  in  any  case,  their  real  experience 
should  be  utilised.  They  should  learn  to  relate  clearly  in  school  what 
they  have  seen  and  done  out  of  school.  (The  Nature  Study  should 
be  used  for  exercising  the  power  of  expressing  experience — orally,  in 
writing,  in  form  and  colour.)  Their  curiosity  in  regard  to  what 
happens  in  the  outer  world  should  be  whetted,  so  that  they  may  see 
more  precisely  next  time,  understand  it  better,  and  enjoy  it  more. 

(3)  By  following  the  course  of  the  seasons,  the  school  Nature  Studies 
will  keep  in  touch  (in  the  country  at  least)  with  the  human  activities 
going  on  around,  e.g.,  on  the  farm  and  in  the  garden  and  on  the  shore ; 
and  thus  the  **  reality  "  of  school-work  will  be  increased.  There  will 
be  great  gain  even  if  the  only  immediate  result  be  that  the  child  is 
convinced  of  the  interestingness  of  the  most  familiar  things  within  its 
own  experience,  and  gets  a  glimpse  of  the  problems  behind  them  all. 
To  cultivate  the  mood  of  inquiry  is  a  greater  gain  than  much 
knowledge. 

(4)  By  making  the  school  Nature  Study  strictly  seasonal,  it  may  be 
easier  to  avoid  the  common  mistake  of  supposing  that  Nature  Study 
for  children  means  a  series  of  elementary  lessons  in  Botany,  Zoology, 
Geology,  Meteorology,  and  so  on.  The  time  for  this  parcelling-out 
into  subjects  or  special  sciences  is  later.  The  child  should  have  a 
scientific  way  of  looking  at  things  developed  long  before  it  hears  any- 
thing about  special  sciences.  Nature  Study  means  getting  interested 
in  all  that  is  going  on  in  the  outer  world ;  learning  to  see,  to  measure, 
to  record,  and  describe  things  accurately  ;  trying  to  find  out  the  **  go  " 
of  things,  the  "how"  of  any  happening.  In  Nature  Stvdy  we  aim  at 
seeing,  understanding,  enjoying,  and  practically  learning  from  the  natural 
world  round  about  us. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  Nature  Study  has  gone  wrong  when 
it  becomes  bookish  or  too  much  of  a  "  lesson.'*  It  has  also  gone  wrong 
when  it  becomes  easy-going  and  lacking  in  serious  purpose.  As  im- 
portant aids  it  must  suffice  here  to  mention — a  school  garden,  a 
simple  aquarium  and  terrarium,  a  small  collection  always  being  re- 
newed, a  nature-diary,  a  scrap-book  for  photographs  and  similar 
records,  a  few  lenses,  and  a  field-glass. 
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I.  SPEING  STUDIES. 

Experience  shows  that  the  best  time  for  beginning  a  course  of 
Nature  Study  is  in  Spring.  "Nature"  is  then  making  a  new 
beginning,  and  there  is  spring  in  the  child's  body  and  mind.  After 
tlie  usui^y  harder  and  more  sedentary  work  of  the  winter-term, 
there  should  be  some  relaxation,  a  change  of  themes,  and  some  open* 
air  work.  The  woods,  the  meadows,  the  hedgerows,  the  ponds,  the 
shore-pools  are  all  "calling,"  and  there  are  responses — ^whose  origins 
are  older  than  all  books — ^in  every  healthy  mind.  It  may  not  be 
possible,  especially  in  towns,  to  do  all  that  might  be  wished  to 
gratify  these  spring  desires  for  a  "  return  to  nature  "  in  the  Words- 
worthian  sense,  but  it  is  supine  to  say  that  we  can  do  nothing  in 
a  truly  educative  way  along  this  line.  Furthermore,  if  the  Nature 
Study  is  going  to  be  pursued  in  a  thoroughly  concrete  and  objective 
way^  then  spring  is  the  fittest  time  to  begin — when  particularly 
interesting  things,  such  as  flowers  atid  birds,  may  be  studied  in  their 
gradual  appearance,  before  there  is  too  great  embarrassment  of 
riches. 

Qkneral  Thembs  :— 
Spring  is  the  time  of — 
BeHHoakening :  e,g,^  of  winter-sleepers,  winter-hiders,  chrysalidst 

buds,  seeds. 
Re^fmgcraiion  ;  e.g.^  of  trees ;  the  ascent  of  sap. 
Youf^  Things :  e.g.,  seedlings,  nestlings,  lambs,  tadpoles,  young 

trout,  larval  gnats. 
Be-peopling :  e,g,,  of  ponds,  shore-pools,  woods,  meadows;  the 
return  of  the  migrant  birds. 

Thus,  more  particularly,  a  course  be^nning  in  April  might  devote 
the  first  studies  to  working  out  the  idea  of  April  as  the  month  of 
Opening : — 

The  opening  up  of  the  earth ; 

The  opening  of  seed-cases ; 

The  opening  of  buds ; 

The  opening  of  eggs  (Easter) ; 

The  opening  of  the  bird's  orchestra,  and  so  on. 

Use  should  be  made  of  the  old  stories  of  the  return  of  Proserpina 
and  the  re-awakening  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty,  and  of  the  immortal 
ballads  and  lyrics  of  the  spring.  (There  should  be  throughout^ 
though  without  "  forcing  "  the  method,  a  correlation  of  Nature  Study 
with  literature  and  art,  as  well  as  with  occupations.) 

Beference  should  be  made  in  the  country  to  those  human  activities 
that  are  seasonally  conditioned,  «.^.,  sowing,  fishing,  and  looking  after 
the  lambing. 

A.  Physical:— 

Appropriately  at  the  Vernal  Equinox  (21st  March)  a  beginning 
should  be  made  in  the  study  of  the  physical  basis  of  the 
seasons. 

The  lengthening  day,  the  higher  sun,  the  disappearance  of 
wintry  conditions,  the  hints  of  warmth. 

Spring  winds. 

Spring  showers.    Study  of  falling  rain. 

March  dust.    Importance  of  dustr 
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B.  Plant  Life: — 


(1)  Sprouting  or  germination  of  seeds,  ««^.,  bean,  cress,  syca- 

more, acorn,  orange,  grasses.  Draw  stage  after  stage. 
Behaviour  of  seedlings.  Try  experiments  with  sprouting 
in  different  conditions  of  warmth,  light,  moisture  and  soil 
Sow  a  counted  number,  and  see  how  many  come  up. 

(2)  Opening   of   buds,  of    common  trees   in  particular,  e.g., 

horse-cmestnut,  sycamore,  poplar,  ash.  Observe  the  actual 
opening  on  the  trees  or  on  twigs  kept  in  water. 

(3)  Experiments  on  the  ascent  of  sap. 

(4)  Early  spring-flowers,  e,g.y  celandine,  aconite,  wood-anemone, 

coltsfoot,  sloe  or  blackthorn,  crocus,  snowdrop,  wood- 
hyadnth,  willow,  alder. 

(5)  Study  of  **  bulbs,"  of  tulips,  hyacinths  and  daffodils,  and 

of  crocus  ''  corms,"  which  have  been  bought  in  autumn 
and  attended  to  through  the  winter. 

(6)  Make  studies  of  potato-tubers.      Let  them  grow  under 

different  conditions.  Measure  and  weigh  different  stages. 
Keep  a  record  of  growth-changes. 

(7)  Make  more  detailed  study  of  large  buds,  6.^.,  horse-chestnut, 

cabbage.  On  twigs  of  the  horse-chestnut  find  the 
transitions  from  bud-scales  to  leaves,  and  draw  a  series.* 

C.  Animal  Life  : — 

(1)  Frog-spawn;    the  eggs;    their    envelopes    of    jelly;    the 

changes  in  the  eggs ;  the  embryos ;  the  liberation  of  the 
larvae ;  the  newly  hatched  tadpole ;  the  appearance  of  the 
tadpole  after  a  month,  after  two  months ;  the  change  into 
the  miniature  frog;  the  different  ways  of  breathing  and 
feeding;  the  behaviour  of  the  tadpoles;  their  enemies; 
the  year's  life  of  the  frog : — the  winter  rest ;  the  pairing 
and  e^-laying;  the  juvenile  life  in  the  pond;  the 
migration  from  the  pond ;  the  summer  in  the  fields ;  the 
return  of  the  survivors  to  the  mud  by  the  pondndde. 

(2)  Life-history    of    gnats   or    mosquitos ;    of    harlequin-flies 

(whose  larvaB  are  called  blooa-worms) ;  and  of  other 
insects,  such  as  may-flies  and  dragon-flies,  whose  young 
stages  live  in  ponds,  etc  Compare  these  with  life-long 
aquatic  insects,  e.g.,  water  boatman  and  water  beetles. 
Collect  the  larvae  of  caddis-flies  in  their  cases  and  watch 
them.  The  story  of  the  gnat  in  particular  to  be  demon- 
strated :  the  raft  of  eggs ;  the  active  larvsB ;  their  move- 
ments ;  their  breathing ;  their  moults ;  the  pupae  ;  the 
winged  insects. 

(3)  Study  the    gradual    re-peopling    of    ponds,  e.g,^  the  re- 

appearance of  newts  ana  pond-snails. 

(4)  Hatch  in  running  water  (a  very  gentle  stream  from  the 

tap)  the  eggs  of  trout  and  salmon.  Keep  sticklebacks 
for  some  time  in  an  aquarium  (a  large  glass  vessel  with  flat 
sides). 

*  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  in  the  great  majority  of  our  suggestions  we  are 
referring  not  to  vhat  the  teachers  should  do,  but  to  what  the  teaohen^  should 
get  the  pupils  to  do. 
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(5)  Story  of  young  eels*  (three  to  five  inches  long)  which 

ascend  the  rivers  in  spring.  They  are  already  at  least 
a  year  old.  They  were  hatched  in  deep  water  on  the 
Continental  shelf  to  the  west  of  Britain;  they  have  had 
a  fasting  period  of  open  sea  life  (when  they  were  flat  from 
side  to  side,  transparent  '^glass-eels"  about  seven  inches 
long) ;  they  become  less  delicate,  cylindrical,  shorter  and 
coloured;  they  swarm  up  the  rivers  by  day  and  rest 
at  sunset ;  they  ascend  to  slow-flowing  reaches  and  to 
ponds ;  they  grow  large  slowly,  but  never  breed  in  fresh 
waters;  they  return  fully  grown,  five  or  six  years  old, 
to  the  sea— to  the  deep  waters,  and  probably  die  after 
giving  rise  to  ,a  new  generation.  Contrast  eels  and 
salmon  as  to  their  life-history.  Contrast  eels  with  '*  niners," 
which  are  the  young  of  lampreys. 

(6)  Study  of  the  re-peopling  of  the  shore-pools,  e.g,f  birth  of 

sea-anemones,  the  young  dog-whelks  in  their  vase-like 
egg-cases  fastened  to  the  ledges  of  the  rocks,  the  young 
stages  of  the  common  shore-crab  (after  the  free-swimming 
larval  stages  in  open  water),  the  young  of  some  of  the 
common  shore  fishes,  the  stickleback's  nest  among  tha 
weeds. 

(7)  Study  of  caterpillars  and  their  transformations.      Collect 

some  caterpillars  and  their  appropriate  food-plants. 
Observe  the  growth-changes,  the  pupa-stage,  the  emergence 
of  the  butterfly  or  moth. 

(8)  Birds  in  spring  :  The  new  arrivals,  such  as  swallow  and 

cuckoo,  the  spring  songs  of  birda  (recognition  of  some  of 
these),  the  nesting-time.  Some  last  year^  nests,  disinfected 
and  stored  in  autumn,  should  be  studied.  Kobbing  birds' 
nests  is,  of  course,  forbidden,  but  the  eggs  from  some 
deserted  nests  may  be  secured. 

(9)  Study  of  the  behaviour  of  chicks  and  other  young  birds. 

AN    ILLUSTKATION    IN    GREATER   DETAIL. 

.  Some  of  the  children  live  by  the  sides  of  a  salmon-river ;  they  have 
seen  the  salmon  leaping ;  they  may  have  seen  the  female  fish  laying 
her  eggs;  they  have  seen  the  salmon  caught — in  different  ways.  If 
Nature  Study  means  anything  in  such  a  place  it  means  inquiry  into 
the  habits  and  life-history  of  the  salmon,  and  from  this  we  are  not  to  be 
deterred  though  many  of  the  problems  that  surround  the  salmon  are 
still  unsolved. 

The  eggs  are  laid  in  the  winter  months  in  the  sandy  and  gravelly 
bed  of  the  stream  by  the  female  salmon  and  fertilised  there  by  the  male 
salmon.  The  eggs  have  many  enemies,  and  many  perish.  Those  that 
survive  develop  very  slowly,  taking  three  to  four  months  to  hatch. 

At  first  the  young  ones  are  very  sluggish  and  lie  among  the  stones, 
living  on  their  legacy  of  yolk  which  may  last  for  fifty  days.  As  the 
yolk  becomes  exhausted,  they  become  more  active,  and  about  eight 

*  Here  and  in  a  few  other  instanoes  in  these  suggestions  there  is  a  alight 
departure  from  the  observational  method.  But  if  that  method  is  made  funda- 
mental, the  teacher  mav  occasionally  allow  himself  the  dangerous  luxury  of 
ufcing  his  book-lore  to  fill  up  gaps  in  the  pupils'  observations. 
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w-eeks  after  hatching  {%.€.,  in  spring)  the  fry  are  about  an  inch  long 
They  now  grow  quickly,  feeding  on  minute  creatures  in  the  water,  and 
by  the  end  of  a  year  they  are  somewhat  trout-like  "  parr,"  about  four 
inches  long. 

In  the  second  or  third  spring  after  their  birtli,  they  pot  on  their 
silvery  "  sea-jacket,"  are  about  seven  inches  long,  and  descend  to  the 
sea  as  "  smolts."  In  the  sea  they  feed  voraciously,  e.g.^  on  young 
herrings  and  haddocks,  and  on  the  eggs  of  crustaceans,  and  grow  large. 

In  fifteen  to  eighteen  months  or  more  they  return  to  the  rivers  as 
"  grilse,"  perhaps  two  to  five  pounds  in  weight,  and  they  are  able  to 
spawn.  Thus  the  story  begms  again.  After  spawning  the  salmon 
are  out  of  condition  and  have  to  return  to  the  sea  to  regain  their  full 
vigour.  It  may  be  safelv  said  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  mature 
salmon's  energy  is  accumulated  during  the  time  it  spends  in  the  sea. 
Although  they  develop  slowljr,  they  grow  quickly  and  they  may  live  to 
a  good  age,  attaining  a  weight  of  fifty  to  seventy  pounds  in  very 
fortunate  cases. 

Attention  may  be  directed  to  the  colour-changes  in  the  course  of  the 
life-history  and  in  the  course  of  the  year,  to  the  gymnastic  feats  of 
leaping,  to  the  combats  of  the  males,  to  the  nunlerous  risks  that  beset 
the  salmon  at  different  times,  to  the  fact  that  thev  sometimes  return  to 
the  same  river  and  so  on.  The  life-history  of  the  salmon  should  be 
contrasted  with  that  of  the  flounder,  the  eel,  the  lamprey,  and  others. 

ANOTHER    ILLUSTRATION. 

One  of  the  signs  of  spring — in  April  or  May — is  the  reappearance  of 
humble-bees.  These  are  queens  or  females,  the  sole  survivors,  which 
have  passed  the  winter  at  rest  in  some  sheltered  hole.  They  fly  to  early- 
flowering  plants,  e,g.  to  the  willow-catkins.  They  look  out  for  a  suitable 
nesting-place,  and  there  they  deposit  within  a  cradle  of  wax  a  small  mass 
of  pollen  and  nectar  which  they  have  collected.  In  this  some  eggs  are  laid. 
A  second  cradle  or  cell  is  connected  with  the  first,  and  then  a  third, 
and  so  on.  After  about  a*  month  the  first  brood  is  hatched,  and 
these  are  all  "  workers,"  i.e.^  usually  sterile  females.  The  first  set  of 
daughters  begin  to  help  the  queen-mother,  and  soon  there  is  a  second 
set.  The  queen  ceases  to  forage  and  remains  in  the  nest^  exclusively 
maternal.  Some  of  Uie  dau^ters  may  produce  eggs  which  develop 
without  being  fertilised.  Towards  the  end  of  summer  the  drones  or 
males  are  hatched  and  young  queens.  There  is  thus  a  large  family, 
consisting  of  one  mother,  many  workers,  a  smaller  number  of  drones, 
numerous  young  queens,  and  it  may  be  grandchildren.  A  nest  of 
Bowhus  ierrestfis  in  August  contained  thirty-five  young  queens,  twenty 
drones,  and  160  workers.  But,  unlike  a  bee-hive,  the  community  may 
be  described  as  "  annual,"  for  all  die  off  in  autumn  except  a  few 
fertilised  queens  which  rest  through  the  winter. 

Attention  may  be  directed  to  the  extraordinary  activity  throughout 
the  summer :  food-collecting,  nest-making,  producing,  feeding,  and 
tending  the  young ;  to  the  occasional  guests  {PHthyrvs,  ApaihuS)^  bees 
very  like  Bombus^  which  are  tolerated  in  the  nest;  to  the  enemies 
sucn  as  field-mice,  weasels,  and  insect  intruders;  to  the  little  mites 
often  seen  on  the  bodies  of  bees;  to  the  importance  of  humble-bees 
in  flower  pollination ;  to  Darwin's  *'  Gats  ana  Clover  "  story ;  to  the 
gradual  series  connecting  solitary  bees,  through  humble-bees,  with 
the  hive-bees. 
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II.  SUMMER  STUDIES. 

The  longer  day  and  the  more  vertical  rays  of  the  sun  imply  a  great 
increase  in  the  income  of  energy  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  This 
implies  a  marked  invigoration  of  the  life  of  plants  and  animals.  The 
curve  of  activity  which  began  to  ascend  in  spring,  reaches  its  climax 
in  summer.  The  ''  tide  of  life  "  reaches  in  summer  its  high-water 
mark. 

A.  Physical: — 

A  second  attempt  to  explain  the  physical  basis  of  the  seasons. 

The  long  day  and  the  variations  in  temperature  and  pressure. 
Study  of  sunshine  and  haar,  motning  mists  and  morning 
dew,  clouds  and  rain,  prevailing  winds,  effects  of  drought, 
the  importance  of  dust,  thunder-storms,  hail 

R  Plant-life: — 

Study  of  activity  of  plants,  now  at  its  maximum.  The  every- 
day activities.  Simple  experiments  showing  the  absorp- 
tion of  water  and  salts,  the  loss  of  water  and  the  using 
of  water,  that  the  leaves  are  making  much  starch,  sugar, 
etc.,  that  light  is  necessary,  that  what  the  leaves  make 
passes  down  the  stem.  Great  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  '*  explain "  things.  School  children  cannot  do  much 
in  the  way  of  studying  root-absorption  and  the  like 
without  preliminary  training  in  physics.  It  s  ould  be 
enough  at  this  stage  to  show  what  takes  place,  and  to 
raise  many  questions,  leaving  them  unanswered.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  there  are  few  botanists  who 
will  say  that  they  understand  the  ascent  of  sap  or  the  effect 
of  sunlight  on  a  leaf.  To  give  easy-going  explanations  is 
bad  education. 

Therefore,  without  dwelling  much  on  the  mysterious  internal 
processes,  study  rather  the  ways  in  which  leaves  are  fitted 
to  resist  wind,  heavy  rain,  frost,  insects,  snails,  moulds  ; 
how  they  support  and  protect  the  buds;  how  they  are 
arranged  to  obviate  overshadowing ;  how  they  are  cut  up, 
exposmg  much  surface,  in  crowded  places ;  and  so  on. 

Summer  phase  of  common  trees,  etc.,  contrasted  with  their 
phases  at  other  seasons.  Study  their  general  shape,  mode 
of  growth,  trunk,  bark,  branching,  twigs,  leaves,  flowers, 
fruit,  seedbs,  seedlings,  saplings.  Examine  different  kinds 
of  wood.     Count  the  rings  on  a  cut  tree. 

Study  of  summer  flowers. 
The  increasing  brightness  of  floral  colour  compared  with 
spring  flowers.     Make  a  "  flower  calendar  "  with  three  or 
four  characteristic  flowers  for  each  month. 

The  parts  of  the  flower : — 
supporting  sepals,  calyx  ; 
attractive  petals,  corolla  ; 
pollen-making  stamens ; 
seed-making  carpels. 


The  uses  of  nectar 
colour 
fragrance 


-  in  attracting  profitable  insect  visitors. 
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The  defences  of  the  flower  from  unwelcome  guests. 
Inter-relations  of  flowers  and  insects. 

Kesults  of  summer  work  : — 

The  filling  of  tubers  and  other  storehouses. 
The  formation  of  next  year's  buds. 
The  making  of  seeds  and  fruits. 

Study  some  one  plant  in  particular,  e.g.^  dandelion,  and  have 
drawings  made  of  its  chief  stages  and  phases. 

PLANT  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Begin  to  build  up  a  knowledge  of  **  plant  associations/'  t.^.,  societies 
of  plants  usually  found  together  in  similar  habitats,  and  often,  though 
not  related  to  one  another,  showing  the  same  kind  of  fitness  for  par- 
ticular conditions  of  life.  Thus  there  are  the  plants  of  the  meadows, 
the  roadsides,  the  cultivated  fields,  the  railway  banks,  the  woods,  the 
cliffs,  the  dunes,  the  shore,  the  bogs,  the  ponds,  the  moor,  the  hillside,  etc. 

Select  a  particular  habitat,  say  a  thickly  grown  hedgerow,  and  study 
the  competition  for  room  and  li^ht  and  air.  How  many  have  much  cut- 
up  leaves,  why  ?  How  many  oifFerent  ways  of  climbing  up  are  there  ? 
Scramblers,  twiners,  leafcUmbers,  tendril-bearers.  Give  examples. 
As  an  exercise  in  precision  contrast  the  briar^-u^Z^  (a  skin-structure, 
like  a  hair),  the  holly  9pine  (part  of  a  leaf),  the  barberry-irpifw  (equiva- 
lent to  a  whole  leaf),  the  hawthom-^Aom  (a  twig  that  has  not  got  on). 

Mere  dissection  of  flowers  is,  from  our  present  point  of  view,  sub- 
sidiary ;  but  it  is  a  fascinating  exercise  very  useful  for  the  sake  of  the 
manipulative  skill  thereby  acquired,  and  as  a  discipline  in  precision. 
It  may  be  made  educative  in  other  ways,  e,g,,  when  the  pupils  discover 
real  relationships  between  plants  that  are  superficially  very  diflerent. 

lieference  should  again  be  made  to  human  industries  which  are 
seasonally  conditioned,  e.g,,  hay-making,  flower-culture,  bee-keeping. 
The  experience — the  real  experience — of  pupils  should  be  utilised  and 
interpreted.  Thus,  a  boy  who  has  shared  in  hiving  a  swarm  may  be 
asked  to  give  as  clear  an  account  as  he  can  of  what  happened. 

C.  Animal  Life  :— 

Summer  is  par  excellence  the  time  for  studying  the  activities,  behaviour, 
and  industries  of  animals.  Summer  is  the  season  of  greatest  animal 
activity. 

As  a  general  intellectual  foundation  for  the  teacher^  the  following 
propositions  should  l)e  understood  : — 

(1)  The  living  creature  is  undergoing  ceaseless  change,  con- 
tinually breaking  down  its  materials  and  continually 
building  them  up  again,  yet  retaining  for  a  time  its 
integrity  in  spite  of  the  flux.  There  is  continual  waste 
and  repair,  expenditure  and  income,  running-down  and 
winding-up,  combustion  and  stoking,  j<ctivity  and  recupera- 
tion. 

(2)  There  is  a  contrast  between  every-day    activities    and 
periodic    activities.      The    every-day    activities    are    the 


functions  of :  — 

The    two    *'  master 
activities  ". 


f  Movement,  contractility,  of  the  mus- 
cular system. 
Feeling,   irritability,  of  the  nervoaa 
(      system. 


The  three 
"  auxiliary 
activities  *\ 
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'Nutrition,  including  the  ingettioui 
digestion  and  final  incorporation  or 
absorption  of  food. 

Respiration,  including  the  absorption 
of  oxygen  (really  a  gaseous  food), 
to  keep  the  vital  combustion  agoing, 

.  and  the  elimination  of  carbon 
dioxide  (really  a  gaseous  waste). 

Excretion,  the  getting  rid  of  nitro- 
genous waste. 

(3)  The  periodic  activities  are  chiefly  those  of  growing  and 
reproducing,  and  there  is  an  interesting  see-saw  or  contrast 
between  these.  There  are  other  periodic  activities 
such  as  migration,  storing  for  winter,  etc. 

(4)  The  behaviour  of  animals  may  be  conveniently  studied 
under  the  heads  : — 

Seeking  for  food,  preparing  it,  storing  it ; 

Making  shelters,  homes ; 

Adjustmg  themselves  to  the  inanimate  world,  e,g,y  in 

migration,  concealment ; 
Adjusting  themselves  to    other    creatures,    e.g,^    in 

combat ; 
Finding  mates ; 
Preparmg  for,  feeding,  protecting  and  teaching  the 

young. 

(5)  The  well-defined  industries  of  animals  include :  Hunting; 
fishing,  shepherding,  farming,  storing,  making  nests,  making 
homes,  etc. 

(6)  An  inclined  plane  of  activities  must  be  thought  out  by  the 
teacher : — 

7.  national  conduct  in  man. 
6.  Intelligent  behaviour. 
5.  Habitual  inteuigent  behaviour. 
4.  Instinctive  behaviour. 
3.  Complex  refiex  actions. 
2.  Simple  reflex  actions. 
1.  Automatic  internal  activities. 

A  Scheme  of  Study  in  regard  to  Activities. — It  often  happens  that 
living  specimens  are  available  for  study  in  school  or  close  to  the 
school,  and  yet  they  are  not  sufficiently  utilised  /or  Jack  of  a  scheme. 
There  are  many  possible  schemes,  and  the  best  one  is  probably  that 
which  the  teacher  thinks  out  for  himself.  The  following  has  been 
suggested  by  Prof.  M.  F.  Guyer,  who  writes  : — "  Animals,  from  their 
own  point  of  view,  have  two  and  only  two  occupations  in  the  world. 
These  are  (1)  to  care  for  themselves,  and  (2)  to  care  for  their  oflspring. 
Consequently,  every  important  thing  to  be  seen  about  an  animal  has  to 
do  with  one  or  the  other  of  these  pursuits.''  Prof.  Guyer's  scheme, 
slightly  modified  as  to  details,  is  as  follows : — 

THE  BUSINESS  OF  ANIMALS. 

L— To  Carb  K)r  Thsbiselves. 

(a)  /W.— What  do  they  eat  t  How  do  they  find  it  1  How 
do  they  get  to  it  ?  When  do  they  feed  ?  How  are  the 
mouth  parts  and  other  parts  suited  for  getting  and  using 
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the  food,  e.g,y  catching,  killing,  eating  1  Do  they  use  any 
peculiar  devices,  «.^.,  lying  in  waiti  Do  they  use  things 
.  outside  themselves,  such  as  snares,  in  getting  their  foodi 
Do  they  swallow  it,  chew  it,  suck  it,  or  what  1  Do  they 
store  food  1 

(J)  Sdf-ProUdian. — ^What  enemies  have  they  ?  Do  they  seek 
to  escape  them  or  deal  with  them  ?  Have  they  armour  or 
weapons  1  Have  they  special  habits  that  are  self-pre- 
servative, such  as  changing  colour  quickly,  feigning  death, 
rolling  themselves  up,  burrowing?  Are  they  helped  by 
special  fitness  of  structure,  e,g.,  colour-resemblance  or  form 
resemblance  to  other  things  1  Do  they  help  one  another  ? 
Are  they  social  or  solitary  1  Have  they  a  home  or  shelter  1 
What  special  risks  do  they  inin  in  the  course  of  Uieir  life- 
history  ?  What  special  risks  are  associated  with  their 
habitat  1 

(c)  Adjuitmmt  to  Physical  Sv/rrownding$. — ^Where  do  they  live  ! 
Why  here  and  not  there  1  How  are  they  specially  fitted 
for  particular  habitats  1  Do  they  act  upon  their  surround- 
ings in  any  marked  manner  *?  Are  they  directly  changed 
by  changes  in  their  surroundings  ?  How  are  they  adjusted 
to  vicissitudes,  such  as  cold,  heat,  drought,  storms,  winter  ? 
How  long  do  they  live  ? 

11. — To  Care  for  their  Offspring. 

Do  they  lay  eggs  ]  If  so,  where,  when,  how  t  Do  they  bring 
forth  yoimg  ones  ?  Are  these  miniatures  of  the  parents, 
or  are  they  at  first  very  unlike  the  parents  f  How  do  they 
secure  the  safety  of  eggs  or  young  ones  ?  Do  they  feed 
their  young,  guard  them,  tend  them,  teach  them  1  How 
long  do  the  young  remain  immature  ?  What  are  the 
relations  between  the  two  parents,  if  there  are  two  parents  1 
Do  both  help  to  care  for  the  young ) 
The  same  form  of  scheme  may  be  used  for  plants.  The  problems 
are  fundamentally  the  same,  though  the  solutions  are  very  different. 

SOME  INSTANCES  OF  RELEVANT  SUMMER-STUDIES 

(Aniiial  Life). 

The  Behaviour  of  Ants, — Ant-hills  can  be  studied  best  in  their  natural 
sites,  but  with  a  little  care  a  "  formicarium "  can  be  arranged  (for  a 
short  time)  in  school. 

The  Story  of  the  Bee-hive. 

The  Hidory  of  a  Wasp's  Nesi. 

The  Work  and  Life-history  of  Ofeenrflies  or  Aphides. — The  meaning 
of  ''honey-dew".      Tell  the  story  of  the  habit  certain  ants  have  of 
usine  the  aphides  as  '*  cows  ". 
•     The  Work  and  Ways  of  Spiders. 

Animals  and  Phmts  in  Belaiion  to  Man. — An  interesting  series  of 
studies  may  be  arranged  under  the  general  heading  of  the  relations  of 
animals  and  plants  (and  their  respective  products)  to  human  life. 
This  is  most  relevant  in  summer,  when  the  activities  of  animals  are  at 
their  height,  but  part  of  it  may  be  held  over  for  winter  when  the 
supply  of  objects  for  study  is  more  difficult.  In  towns — where 
opjportunities  for  Nature  Studv  are  necessarily  more  restricted — con- 
siderable emphasis  should  be  laid  on  this  utilitarian  aspect,  as  also  on 
those  aspects  of  Nature  which  we  call  "  inanimate  '^ 
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111.    AUTUMN    STUDIES. 

A.    Physical  :— 

Meaning  of  the  short  day,  the  low  sun,  the  increasing  cold,  etc. 
Autumn  weather,  0.^.,  *'  equinoctial  gales ''  and  other  winds ; 
haze,  fogs,  mists,  clouds,  and  rain. 

Physiographica]  "  study  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  e.g,f 
the  shore,  the  dunes,  the  cliffs,  the  river  bed,  the  drainage- 
system,  the  farm  lands,  the  woods,  the  moor-land,  the  loch, 
the  hills.  For  instance,  visit  a  river  and  observe  its 
direction  of  flow,  its  drainage  area,  the  difference  between 
the  two  sides,  the  flood-marks,  the  tributaries,  the  different 
kinds  of  deposits.  Experiment  as  to  its  rate  of  flow. 
Cidculate  its  oreadth,  etc.,  etc. 

R    Plant  Life  :— 

Withering  and  Falltng  Leaves. — What  the  leaves  have  been  doing 
throughout  the  summer ;  results  of  their  work  ;  external 
and  internal  reasons  for  their  withering  and  fall,  e.g.,  oblique 
light,  cold,  frost,  diminished  supply  of  water,  wear  and 
tear  of  summer ;  what  happens,  e,g,f  migration  of  material 
into  the  stem,  breaking  up  of  die  green  corpuscles,  appear- 
ance of  *' anthocyanin,  making  of  a  separation  >laver,  the 
breaka^,  the  healing  of  the  wound ;  contrast  of  full-grown 
leaf,  withering  leaf,  dead  fallen  leaf,  and  skeleton  leaf. 
Contrast  trees  which  lose  their  leaves  with  <'  evergreens  ". 

Exhibition  of  brilliant  withered  leaves — collected  by  the 
pupils — e.g.f  bramble,  vine,  Virginian  creeper,  maple  .  .  . 
a  '*  beauty-feast^"  literally  "  beauty  for  ashes." 

Some  simple  experiments,  e.g.f  with  solutions  of  the 
green  colouring  matter,  separating  the  pigments ;  with 
^'anthocyanin  "  in  acid  and  alkaline  solution. 

Notice  the  dates  of  the  "  fall "  in  various  common  trees. 
Compare  different  ways  in  which  the  leaves  fall.  Draw  the 
leaf-scars  of  a  few  common  trees.  Collect  and  dry  some 
leaves  for  use  on  a  winter  day.  Study  the  network  of 
*< veins"  in  some  skeleton  leaves  and  inquire  into  their 
significance. 

Find  earthworms'  burrows  with  leaves  half  in,  or,  for 
instance,  the  midribs  of  the  rowan  leaves  lying  around  the 
mouth  of  the  burrow  after  the  leaflets  have  been  dragged 
in.  Read  a  passage  from  Darwin's  account  of  the  formation 
of  vegetable  mould. 

Inquire  into  the  rotting  of  the  withered  leaves,  the  work 
of  moulds  and  other  fungi,  the  action  of  bacteria.  Try  to 
show  by  a  simple  experiment  that  there  is  no  rotting  with- 
out bacteria.  Try  to  make  vivid  the  general  idea  of  the 
circulation  of  matter,  which  is  continually  passing  from  one 
form  to  another,  from  one  incarnation  to  another, 
indestructibly.  Much  that  seems  to  vanish  into  the  air  in 
the  form  of  gas  may  be  recaptured  and  brought  into  the 
circle  of  life  again. 
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Study  of  Fruits  :— 

(1)  General, — ^The  see-saw  in  the  life  of  the  plant  between  the 
ffreat  activity  of  foliage  (self-increase),  and  Uie  making  of 
traits  and  seeds  (preparation  for  next  year's  crop). 

''  Fruits,"  a  general  name  for  the  persistent  parts  of  the 
flowers  and  flower-stalks  after  pollination,  usaidly  the  full- 
grown  seed  boxes  with  or  without  extra  parts,  such  as 
flower-stalk,  sepals,  bracts. 

(2)  Kinds  of  Fruits, — Get  the  class  to  collect  all  sorts  of  fruits, 
add  to  this  if  necessary  from  the  fruiterer's  shop.  Give 
time  to  classifying  these — a  fine  brain-stretching  exer- 
cise. Avoid  the  complex  terminology  of  the  books  which 
is  out  of  place  here,  and  keep  to  a  simple  arrangement,  such 
as  the  following : — 

I.  Box-fruits  (capsules,  etc.),  e.g,y  poppy,  pea. 

II.  Splitters  (schizocarps),  e.g.,  hemlock,  deadnettle. 

III.  Nuts  and  nutlets,  e.g,^  acorn,  hazel,  beech,  grass,  thistle. 

IV.  Stone-fruits,  e.g,,  cherry,  plum. 

V.     Berries,  e.g,f  grape,  currant,  gooseberry,  orange. 

After  these  are  mastered,  pass  to  diflicult  fruits,  such  as 
apple,  pomegranate,  strawberry,  fig. 

(3)  Uses  of  Fruits, — To  protect  the  seeds  from  bad  weather, 
seed-eating  animals,  etc. 

To  prevent  too  early  sprouting. 
To  secure  seed-scattering,  etc. 

(4)  How  the  Fruits  help  in  Seed-scaitering. — By  breaking 
gently  or  explosively,  e.g.,  pea,  broom,  whin,  horse-chest- 
nut, balsam. 

By  having  ''wings"  or  parachutes,  e.g.,  thistle-down 
dandelion-down,  clematis,  maple,  elm. 

By  adhering  to  animals,  e,g,y  cleavers,  burdock. 

By  being  eaten  (the  seeds  pass  through  the  food  canal 
undigested),  e.g,f  most  stone  fruits  and  berries. 

Special  cases  of  interest,  e.g,,  mistletoe. 

(5)  Contrast  between  what  is  in  Fruits  and  what  is  in  Seeds. — 
What  is  stored  in  the  fruit  is  lost ;  what  is  stored  in  the 
seed  is  legacy.  Hence  in  dry  fruits  almost  nothing,  in 
succulent  fruits  much  water  and  sugar ;  in  seeds  much  pro- 
teid  material. 

(6)  The  making  of  the  Fruit, 

MORE    DETAILED    STUDY   OF    FRUITS    AND    SEEDS. 

Inquire  into  the  structure  of  common  fruits  of  difierent 
kinds :  poppy  capsules,  hemlock  fruits,  tnie  nuts,  stone- 
fruits,  berries. 

Study  interesting,  puzzling  fruits,  such  as  apple,  orange,  walnut, 
horse-chestnut,  cocoa-nut,  pea-nut. 

Take  a  particular  case,  such  as  wheat  and  oats,  separate  seed 
from  fruit-case,  make  flour,  dissolve  out  the  gluten,  inquire 
into  meaning  of  chaff,  "  bran,"  etc.,  sow  some  seeds. 
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Study  the  alructure  of  large  seeds,  such  as  those  of  bean,  pea, 

orange,  oak,  sycamore,  and  discover  the  meaning  of  the 

different  parts. 

Reference  should  again  be  made  to  human  occupations  as  seasonally 

conditioned,  «.</.,  harvesting,  fruit-gathering,  fishing,  preparations  for 

winter. 

Animal  Life  : — 

Autumnal  Migration  of  Birds :  The  birds  that  have  gone  or  are 
going  j  those  that  have  come  from  the  east  or  farther 
north;  the  birds  of  passage  in  the  stricter  sense;  the 
partial  migrants. 

Storing  of  Food-supplies  by  Animals :— «.^.,  bees,  squirrels. 
Galls :  Inquire  into  the  meaning  of  "  oak-apples  "  (the  large  oak- 
galls/ and  compare  with  other  galls. 

How  Birds  and  other  Animals  help  in  the  DistrOmtion  of  Seed^, 
AvJtwnnal  Gossamer  Showers, — Tell  how  the  story  of  gossamer 
showers  was  worked  out  by  a  boy  of  thirteen  (Jonathan 
Edwards,  author  of  The  Freedom  of  the  Will). 
Study  of  the  Jetsam  of  the  Shore  after  a  Storm. 

AN  ILLUSTRATION  IN  MORE  DETAIL. 

The  Habits  and  Work  of  Earthworms. — The  fact  of  energetic 
activity,  illustrated  in  spring  in  reference  to  nest-building,  etc.,  and  in 
summer  in  reference  to  ants  and  bees,  etc.,  may  be  usefully  illustrated 
in  early  autumn  by  a  study  of  the  habits  and  work  of  earthworms. 

(a)  Living  earthworms  should  be  studied,  moving  on  the 
ground  (or  on  the  table),  and  in  the  ground  (in  a  box  with 
a  glass  side  observations  may  sometimes  be  made). 
Several  different  kinds  of  earthworms  are  common,  but' 
they  agree  in  their  general  features.  Note  the  difference 
between  the  head-end  and  the  tail-«nd,  the  difference 
between  the  upper  and  the  under  surface,  the  precise 
position  of  the  mouth,  the  small  hood  in  front  of  the 
mouth,  the  number  of  rings,  the  thickened  rings  where  the 
skin  makes  glutinous  stuff  used  in  forming  the  cocoon  and 
in  pairing,  the  minute  bristles  (four  pairs  on  each  ring) 
that  stick  into  the  ground  (these  can  be  felt  on  the  hana 
when  they  cannot  be  seen),  the  thin  outermost  layer  (out- 
side the  living  skin)  which  often  shows  a  rainbow-like 
colour  though  it  is  quite  transparent ;  note  the  same  kind 
of  thing  in  shells,  on  the  suriace-film  in  a  puddle,  on  a 
dirty  window  pane,  etc.  Get  a  good  description  of  the 
earthworm  from  the  pupils,  leaving  out  at  this  stage  all 
technical  words. 

(h)  Watch  the  earthworm's  movements.  Observe  the  tracks 
left  l^  their  nocturnal  journeys.  Experiment  to  see  if 
they  show  by  their  movements  any  awareness  of  sharp 
sounds,  strong  odours,  bright  light,  vibrations.  Collect 
evidences  of  their  activities^  e.g.,  the  castings,  the  leaves 
half-drawn  into  the  burrow,  the  little  heaps  of  pebbles  at 
the  mouth  of  the  burrow.  Go  out  at  night  with  a  lantern 
to  a  green  where  they  are  abundant.  Where  are  they 
most  abundant  ?  Where  are  they  usually  absent  1  What 
do  Ihey  do  in  winter  % 
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(c)  The  work  of  earthworms.     Burrowing^  making  way  for  the 

plant-roots  and  the  rain-drops,  ploughors  before  the  plough. 

Often  53,000  in  an  acre  of  garden  ground. 
Bruising  the  soil  in  their  gizzards,  making  it  finer,  feeding  on 

the  vegetable  matter  in  it,  passing  out  the  powdered 

residue.     Ten  tons  per  acre  per  annum  pass  through  their 

bodies. 
Burying  the  surface  by  bringing  up  the  castings,  often  at  the 

rate  of  three  inches  in  fifteen  years,  and  burying  leaves 

which  go  to  make  vegetable  mould. 

ANOTHER  ILLUSTRATION. 

The  migration  of  birds  should  be  studied  in  autumn  (and  also  in 
spring).  It  is  confessedly  full  of  unsolved  problems,  but  that  is  no 
reason  for  leaving  it  severely  alone  in  school  work.  There  is  educa- 
tion in  trying  to  learn  a  little  regarding  difficult  phenomena,  especially 
such  as  force  themselves  on  the  attention  of  every  observant  child  in 
the  country.  Of  course,  the  teacher  must  avoid  suggesting  that  he  or 
an^  one  else  knows  all  about  it.  Ue  must  leave  the  subject  in  the 
child's  mind  with  many  marks  of  interrogation!  The  most  useful 
studies  are  those  which  are  left ''  developable,"  like  seeds,  in  the  mind. 

Preliminary  Notes: — 

■ 

(1)  What  is  going  on  now  1  Many  of  the  common  birds  have  dis- 
appeared, many  are  scarcer  than  they  were,  many  are  restless,  some 
winter-visitors  (such  as  fieldfare,  redwing,  snow-bunting,  pochard, 
divers,  little  auk)  have  arrived. 

(2)  The  migration  of  birds  is  not  the  only  kind  of  migration.  There 
are  migrations  of  fishes,  €.g,^  salmon  and  eel ;  of  reptiles,  e,g,^  turtles ; 
of  mammals,  e,g,^  reindeer,  seals ;  even  of  locusts,  etc. 

L  Big  Facts:— 

(a)  Most  birds  are  more  or  less  migratory,  but  the  migrations 
vary  greatly  as  to  length  of  flight,  numbers  involved, 
ana  so  on.  Contrast  tropical  and  north  temperate  condi- 
tions. 

(6)  Five  sets  of  birds  in  most  of  our  areas :  Summer  visitors 
breeding  here;  autumn  and  winter  visitors,  breeding 
farther  north  and  east;  birds  of  passage  who  linger  for 
onlv  a  short  time  on  their  way  north  and  south ;  residents 
and  very  partial  migrants ;  and  casual  vagrants. 

(c)  On  the  whole,  in  Britain,  birds  come  from  the  south  and 
south-east,  and  east  in  spring;  and  fly  away  south  and 
south-east  in  autumn. 

{d)  In  many  cases,  such  as  swallow^  swift,  cuckoo,  and  puffin, 
there  is  great  regularity  in  the  dates  of  coming  and  going. 

(«)  In  a  very  few  cases  (why  not  more  Vj  it  has  been  proved 
that  the  same  birds  return  to  the  same  place. 
These  facts  should  be  illustrated  in  reference  to  a  few  of  the  best- 
known  cases. 

11.  Questions  in  regard  to  which  facts  are  still  too  scarce  to  admit  of 
brief  statements :  What  routes  do  the  birds  take  ?  At  what  height  do 
they  fly  %  At  what  rate  ?  In  what  order  (as  to  age  and  sex),  and  how 
does  the  spring  flight  difler  in  character  from  the  auiumn  flight  % 
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IIL  There  are  some  reaBons  for  regarding  migration  as  instinctive : 
What  reasons  1    What  does  instinctive  mean  ? 

lY.  Problems  of  the  largest  order : — 

(1)  How  did  migration  begin  1  (Climate-changes?  Food- 
changes  ?    Overcrowding  1) 

{!)  What  are  the  immediate  stimuli  pulling  the  trigger  o( 
•  instinct  1      (Changes     in     temperature,    daylight,    food ; 
breeding-comfort;  crowding?) 

(3)  Can  the  way-finding  be  understood  at  allt  (Sensory 
alertness  1  Inherited  experience  1  Tradition  1  A  sense 
of  direction  1) 

IV.  WINTER  STUDIES. 

A-     PHT8IGAL  :— 

Snow  crystals  and  snow-flakes.  Compare  with  crystals  of 
common  salt  and  the  like.  Show  a  crystal  *' growing." 
Hoar-ffost  or  frozen-dew. 

Frost-flowers  on  window-pane.  Compare  with  salt-aolntions 
allowed  to  evaporate  on  a  plate  of  glass.  Icicles,  compare 
with  stalactites. 

Properties  of  snow  and  ioe,  e.g,,  "avaktnches"  in  miniature 
from  the  sloping  roofs ;  snow-baUs. 

Study  of  a  snow-storm. 

The  shore  after  a  storm ;  e.g.,  the  new  face  often  given  to  the 
dunes,  the  landslips,  the  weathering  of  the  clifis,  the  new 
banks  of  shingle.  Notice  here  the  protective  influence  of 
the  seaweeds  and  further  up  of  the  sand-binding  grasses, 
etc. 

The  river-banks  after  a  flood. 

B.    Plant  Life  :— 

Becognise  a  dozen  common  trees  in  their  winter-state ;  study 
the  diflcrent  appearances  of  bark^  diflerent  modes  of 
branching,  different  kinds  of  buds  and  bud-scales. 

Try  to  make  the  recognition  of  trees  more  precise  by  gettiag 
the  pupils  to  tell  bow  they  know  an  ash  from  a  beech,  and 
so  on  for  a  dozen  common  trees. 

Cut  off  representative  small  branches,  fix  them  firmly  in  the 
natural  position  on  blocks  of  wood,  compare  them  next  year 
with  similar  branches  bearing  bursting  buds,  fttUgroim 
leaves,  flowers  and  fruit.    Then  bum  the  collection. 

Qet  the  pupils  to  collect  some  "  skeleton  leaves,"  press  tbem 
after  they  are  cleaned,  study  the  patterns  of  the  veins, 
keep  the  best  for  comparison  with  the  green  leaves. 

Study  some  plants  that  flower  in  winter,  such  as  ivy,  Christaias 
roses,  snowdrops.  Inquire  into  the  insects  which  visit 
winter-flowers. 

Study  some  plants  whose  fruits  persist  in  winter,  such  as  holly 
and  mistletoe.    Eead,  for  instance,  the  story  of  Balder. 

Inquire  into  the  winter  state  of  buds  and  sceis. 
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Evergreens : — 

In  winter  a  special  study  should  be  made  of  evergreens.  An 
exhibition  of  evergreens  collected  by  the  pupils  should  be 
arrangedi  e.g.,  ivy,  holly,  laurel,  box,  yew,  pine,  spruce. 

Some  Points  of  Interest. — Most  of  the  evergreens  are  conifers 
(with  exposed  or  naked  seeds),  and  that  means  that  they 
belong  to  a  much  more  ancient  stock  than  the  commoner 
trees  (which  have  their  seeds  in  closed  seed-boxes).  They 
often  grow  and  flourish  in  poor  soil,  in  exposed  places,  at 
greiit  heights — an  older,  hardier  race.  But  toere  are 
conifers  which  are  not  evergreens,  like  the  larch  (ob- 
viously bare  in  winter) ;  and  there  are  evergreens  which 
are  not  conifers  (such  as  ivy  and  holly  and  laurel). 

Questions, — ^Do  evergreens  shed  their  leaves  1  When  1  Why  is 
the  vegetation  under  evergreens  usually  very  different 
from  that  under  other  trees?  How  is  the  pollen  of 
conifers  usually  carried  1  How  are  the  seeds  of  conifers 
scattered  1  A  collection  of  large  cones  should  be  kept  for 
object-lessons,  e.g,,  for  a  lesson  on  spirals,  if  not  on  conic 
sections. 

fFood  :— 

From  a  sawmill  it  may  be  possible  to  get  some  good  slices  of 
different  kinds  of  trees,  in  a  neat  form  and  suitable  for 
handling.  These  will  form  material  for  an  interesting 
study  on  a  winter  day.  Distinguish  the  bark,  the  wood, 
the  pith  (if  there  is  any) ;  the  position  of  the  growing 
layer,  the  young  wood,  the  heart-wood ;  the  rays,  the  rings 
(what  do  both  mean  Vj ;  the  knots  in  the  wood  j  the 
<'  grain ''  on  smooth  long  slices ;  and  so  on. 

QqqX  ; — In  winter,  most  appropriately,  a  study  should  bo  made  of  coal 
and  peat.    The  story  of  their  making  should  be  told. 

The  Hand  of  Life  upon  the  Ea/rth. — Work  on  from  coal  to  a 
simple  study  of  '^  the  hand  of  life  upon  the  earth."  Other 
deposits  besides  coal,  e,g,,  of  diatoms,  chalk.  The  forma- 
tion of  coral  islands.  The  preservative  influence  of  coast 
Hca-weeds,  of  the  mosses  which  form  huge  sponges  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains,  of  grass,  of  forests,  etc.  The 
destructive  influence  of  boring  animals,  of  burrowers  like 
crayfish  and  water-voles,  of  beavers  in  the  past.  A  further 
study    of    the    burrowing,    bruising,    burjdng    work    of 

'  earth-worms. 

Ereference  should  be  made  to  winter  activities  on  the  farm,  garden, 
etc.;  to  the  various  human  devices  for  resisting  the  cold. 

Animal  Life  :-  - 

Various  ways  of  Meeting  the  Winter  : — 

Winter-sleep  or  hibernation,  e.g.,  in  hedgehog  and  dormouse. 

[  Frogs. 
Winter  state  of  •  Snails. 

,  Queen  humble  bees. 

Dormant  pupa)  or  chrysalids  of  insects;  compare  with  buds 
and  heeds. 

Find  the  hiding-places  of  house-flies,  earwigs,  wood-lice,  etc. 
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Change  of  Cciow  in  iome  Animals : — 

Stoat  becomes  ermine.  How  does  this  come  about  ? 

Mountain  hare  "beoomes  white.  What  are  the  advantages  of 

Ptarmigan  becomes  white.  the  colour-change  ? 

Birds  in  Winter : — 

Birds  that  are  always  with  us,  e.^.,  sparrow,  robin. 

Birds  that  remain  in  part,  though  many  migrate. 

Birds  that  are  never  seen  in  winter,  0.^.,  swallow,  swift. . 

Birds  that  come  to  Britain  in  winter,  e.g,y  snow-bunting. 

Observations  on  the  birds  that  gather  about  the  playground  for 

*the  food  and  water  provided  for  them,  e.g.,  tits. 
Birds  found  dead  after  a  severe  frost  should  be  used  for 

examination. 

Comparison  of  Particular  Haunts  in  Winter  and  in  Summer : — 

Contrast  for  instance  the  winter  and  summer  conditions  of : — 
a  pond, 
a  shore-pool, 
a  stretch  of  the  beach, 
a  particular  wood. 

THE  NATURALISTS  FOUR  CHIEF  QUESTIONS. 

It  may  be  useful  to  teachers  to  point  out  that  the  naturalist  asks  four 
chief  questions — the  answers  to  which,  all  very  imperfect,  are  unified 
into  a  science  of  life-lore  or  biology. 

The  first  question  is — "  JFhat  is  this  /  "  an  inquiry  into  farm  and 
structure.  What  is  this  living  creature  in  itself  and  in  its 
parts  ?  What  is  it  as  we  see  it  with  our  own  lenses  only, 
and  as  we  see  it  when  we  put  other  lenses  in  front  of  ours  ? 
What  is  it  as  a  thing  by  itself  and  when  compared  with  its 
fellows  and  kindred  t 

The  second  question  is — "flini;  does  this  ad?"  an  inquiry  into 

'  habits  and  functions.     How  does  this  living  creature  behave 

as  it  does]    What  is  its  business]    How  does  it  keep 

agoing  and  set  other  creatures  like  itself  agoing?    How 

(ioes  it  get  on  1    What  is  the  "  particular  go  "  of  it  ? 

The  third  question  is— "  Whence  is  this  f "  an  inquiry  into 
development  and  history.  Where  did  this  living  creature 
come  from  ?  How  did  it  begin  1  What  was  it  like  when  it 
was  young  1  What  are  the  chapters  in  its  growth  and  life- 
history  %     What  is  known  of  the  history  of  its  race  ? 

The  fourth  question  ia-^^^How  has  this  come  to  he  as  it  is?"  an 
inquiry  into  causes.  What  factors  have  led  to  this  living 
creature  being  what  it  is,  where  it  is,  as  it  is;  in  short, 
what  have  been  the  factors  in  its  evolution  % 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  these  are  not  questions  for  children. 
They  are  the  fundamental  questions  of  the  science  of  biology,  which  is 
not  for  children.  But  they  are  stated  here  because  they  help  greatly 
to  keep  our  own  minds — as  teachers — in  good  order. 
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SUMMARY  OF  "VALUES,  MErHODS  AND  AIMS  OF 

NATUEE-STUDY." 
Values  : — 

(a)  Developing  sensory  aeuteness  and  precision  of  ohwimtfem 

(b)  Educating  natural  inquisitiveness  and  cultivating  nalural 

interests, 

(c)  Suggefting  endless  interesting  problems,  in  tackling  which 

the  use  of  scientific  methods  may  be  learned. 

(d)  Culture  of  sesthetic  appreciation;  Nature  "a  joy  for  eTer." 

There  is  moral  culture,  too,  in   Nature  Study,  as  many 
before  and  after  Wordsworth  hare  disoovered. 

(e)  Trying  to   understand   something   of    those   bilter-wofld 

activities  that  are  intertwined  with  hmBan  activiUss 


have  gnaX,  pradicdl  value. 

Methods  : — 

(a)  Objective  or  practical ; 

(b)  Socratic  or  heuristic ; 

(c)  Vital  or  dynamic. 

Aims:-- 

Nature  Study  **  implies  aa  a^redative  outlook  apea  the 
environment^  and  that  not    from  a  adeniijie  view- 
only,    but    from    the   aesthetic    and  practical    as    w^." 
—Judges'  Report,  Nature  Study  Exhibition  (1902). 

"Nature Stud}'  is  learning  those  things  in  Nature  that  are  best 
worth  knowing,  to  the  end  of  doing  those  things  that  make 
life  most  worth  living.'* — (HoDGE.) 

'Nature Study  is  the  culture  of  the  habit  of  observing  and 
thinking  for  one's  self,  and  at  one's  best,  without  books  or 
helps,  in  presence  of  the  facts,  and  in  the  open  air." — 
(Geddes.) 

'*In  Nature  Study  we  aim  at  seeing,  understanding,  enjoying 
and  practically  learning  from  the  natural  world  round 
about  us." 
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APPENDIX    C. 


Statement  of  the  minimum  provision  of  Apparatus  required 
in  connection  with  the  Instruction  of  Small  Glasses  of  from 
four  to  six  Pupils  in  Experimental  Science  in  Intermediate 

Schools. 


Apparatus  required  for  Physical  Part  of  Course. 


One  instru- 
ment  for 
every  two 
pupils. 


Physical  balance  (agate 

bearings). 
Case  for  balance. 
Weights,  100   gms.  to 

•001  rai. 

1  wooden    bridge    for 
balance. 

3  spring  balances  (Hughes'  Pocket). 

2  letter  balances  to  60  gms. 

Set  British  weights,  i  oz.  to  1  lb. 

4  metre  scales. 
Screw  gauge. 

^de  callipers,  with  vernier. 

1  set  geometrical  solids  for  measure- 
ments. 

4  Bunsen  burners  (or  spirit  lamps). 

2  thermometers  0**  to  100*  C. 

1  thermometer  0"  to  212'  F. 

2  2-oz.  narrow-mouthed  stop-bottles 
(for  specific  gravity). 


1  60  c.c.  burette  with  stand. 
1  100  c.c.  burette  with  stand. 
1  graduated  cylinder,  60  c.c. 

1  graduated  cylinder,  250  c.c. 
6  small  flasks. 

6  small  beakers. 

2  doz.  test-tubes.  5  ins.  by  f  iu. 

1  doz.  boiling-tuoes. 

3  lbs.  glass  tubing  assorted  (bore 
2  to  6  mms.). 

2  yds.  narrow  indiarubber  tubing. 

3  yds.  indiarubber  gas-tubing. 
3  retort  stands  with  rings. 

3  clamps  for  ditto. 

2  pieces  wire  gauze. 

4  lbs.  mercurv. 

1  pint  methylated  spirit. 
1  pint  turpentine. 

3  metal  pulleys. 


In  addition,  the  following  (if  not  already  at  hand)  should  be  procured 
locally: — Pliers,  funnel,  silk  thread,  files,  squared  paper,  dividers,  12-inch 
rulers,  scissors,  cardboard,  thin  indiarubber  cord,  corks,  wires,  tin  cans, 
lead  shot,  wooden  blocks,  drawing  pins,  pails,  set -squares,  protractors, 
paraffin  wax,  tin  foil,  lead  bullets,  tin  plates,  saucers. 

iTote.— The  total  cost  of  the  above,  if  only  one  balance  is  required  (price 
with  case  and  set  of  weights  about  21,  3«.),  should  not  be  more  than  about 
61.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  School  will  be  already  provided  with 
some  items  in  the  list,  and  the  cost  may  be  thus  diminished.  A  barometer 
(price  from  2/.)  is  not  included  above,  as  the  School  should  be  furnished 
with  one  for  ordinary  class  purposes.  Other  useful  instruments,  e.^., " Hare's 
Apparatus  "  and  U  and  W-tuoes  for  balancing  columns  of  liquids,  can  be 
easily  set  up  by  the  teacher  or  pupils  themselves. 

The  above  apparatus  is  also  very  well  adapted  for  the  instruction  of 
Supplementary  Course  pupils  in  Introductory  Experimental  Science. 
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Apparatus  bequirbp  fob  Chemical  Paet  op  Coubsis. 


Apparatus. 


Chemicals. 


4  small  glass  funnels. 

4  evaporating  basins. 

^  gross  small  test  tubes  (3  ins.  long). 

2  tripod  stands. 

2  small  distilling  flasks. 

2  small  pneumatic  troughs. 

2  beehive  shelves, 

4  watch  glasses. 

6  small  gas  jars  (about  5  ins.  by  2 

ins.), 
6  glass  plates  for  ditto. 
4  flasks,  round  bottoms  (capacity 

about  300-600  cc). 
12  indiarubber  stoppers,  assorted. 
2  lbs.  glass  tubing  (6  to  20  mms. 

bore). 

1  lb.  Jena  glass  tubing  (6  to  12  mms. 

bore. 

2  bell-jars,  about  8  ins.  by  3  ins. 
4  small  iK)rcelain  capsules. 

4  small  porcelain  crucibles  and  lids. 
1  tall  jar,  about  600  cc. 
1  packet  filter  papers. 

1  flat  flame  jet  for  Bunsen. 

2  spring  clips. 

2  retorts  (4  oz.,  stoppered). 
1  porcelain  mortar  and  pestle. 
1  deflagrating  spoon. 
1  wood  filter  stand. 
1  test-tube  stand. 

1  pair  crucible  tongs. 

2  pipe-clay  triangles. 

2  small  calcium  chloride  tubes. 

1  10-c.c.  pipette. 

2  "  Winchester  pint"  bottles. 


1  pint  sulphuric  acid. 
1  pint  hydrochloric  acid. 
1  pint  mtric  acid. 
1  pint  solution  of  ammonia. 
1  pint  methylated  spirits. 
4  ozs.  carbon  disulpnide. 
8  oza.  sulphur. 
4  ozs.  charcosJ. 
i  oz.  phosphorus. 

1  oz.  sodium. 

i  oz.  potassium. 

6  yds.  magnesium  ribbon. 

2  ozs.  zinc  foil. 

2  ozs.  aluminium  foil. 
1  oz.  copper  foil 

1  oz.  tin  foil. 

2  ozs.  lead  foil. 

4  ozs.  iron  filings. 
4  ozs.  manganese  dioxide. 
2  ozs.  copper  oxide. 
16  ozs.  common  salt. 
4  ozs.  sodium  bicarbonate. 
4  ozs.  potassium  chlorate. 
4  ozs.  potassium  bichromate. 
4  ozs.  nitre. 
4  ozs.  chalk. 
4  ozs.  marble. 
4  ozs.  calc-spar. 

4  ozs.  calcium  chloride  anhydrous. 
4  ozs.  calcium  sulphate. 
4  ozs.  alum. 
4  ozs.  copper  sulphate. 
i  oz.  silver  nitrate. 
4  ozs.  gunpowder. 


Note. — The  price  of  the  above  apparatus  will  be  from  2/.  6s,  to  2/.  10«. ; 
that  of  the  chemicals  about  ]0«.  where  no  gas  supply  is  available,  a 
plumber's  blast  lamp  or  a  "  IVimus  "  paraffin  stove,  costing  from  7«.  Qd.  to 
158.,  should  be  added  for  experiments  requiring  hign  temperatures. 
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REPORTS    OF    HIS    MAJESTY'S 
CHIEF    INSPECTORS. 


6eni;ral  Report  for  the  Year  1907  by  A.  E.  Scouqal,  Esq., 
M.A.,  His  Majeaty'a  Senior  Chief  Inspector  of  Schools  in 
Scotland,  on  the  Schools  in  the  Southern  Division  op 
Scotland. 


January  1908. 
My  Lords, 

I  have  the  honour  to  present  to  Your  Lordships  my  fourth 
Annual  Report  on  the  Schools  in  the  Southern  Division  of  Scotland. 

Since  the  date  of  my  last  Annual  Report  the  following  changes  ^f^Q 
have  taken  place  in  the  Inspection  Staff  of  the  Division.  On  Changes. 
25th  Maix;h,  1907,  H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  Barrie  gave  up  the  charge  of  Retirement 
District  No.  2  and  retired  from  the  service  under  the  age  limit.  ?!  i^  • 
Mr.  Barrie  had  held  office  as  one  of  H.M.  Inspectors  of  Schools ' 
for  thirty-six  years.  For  a  short  period  after  his  appointment 
he  assisted  the  late  Dr.  Charles  E.  Wilson  in  the  inspection  of 
schools  connected  with  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  After  the 
passing  of  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act  of  1872  he  was  advanced 
to  the  charge  of  the  Dumfries  district,  which  he  held  for  nearly 
twenty-seven  years.  In  1899  he  was  transferred  to  the  charge 
of  the  Haddington  district,  which  he  held  till  his  retirement.  During 
this  long  period  Mr.  Barrie  had  proved  himself  an  able  and  efficient 
officer — sound  in  judgment,  loyal  to  the  Department,  fair  and 
considerate  in  his  treatment  of  managers  and  teachers.  H.M. 
Inspector  Mr.  Clark  was  transferred  from  the  Perthshire  district 
to  succeed  Mr.  Barrie.  Until  Mr.  Clark  took  up  his  duties  on 
17th  September,  the  work  of  the  Haddington  district  was  over- 
taken by  the  staff  of  the  Edinburgh  district.  The  vacancy  in 
Perthshire  was  filled  by  the  transference  from  the  Stirling  district 
of  H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  Millar,  whose  place  at  Stirling  was  taken 
by  H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  Fraser,  who  had  been  on  the  general  staff 
of  the  Division.  Mr.  Fraser  was  succeeded  by  H.M.  Inspector 
Dr.  Walter  Stewart,  who  had  previously  been  associated  with  H.M. 
Inspector  Dr.  Macnair  in  the  Science  and  Art  work  of  the  Division ; 
and  Mr.  James  Q.  Frewin  was  appointed  a  Junior  Inspector  to 
fill  the  place  vacated  by  Dr.  Stewart.  Mr.  John  Wilsori,  Sub- 
Inspector  of  the  Second  Class  in  the  Stirling  district,  was  promoted 
to  be  a  Sub-Inspector  of  the  First  Class,  and  transferred  to  the 
Renfrew- Argyll  district,  to  take  the  place  of  Mr.  Binnie,  I.S.O., 
retired ;  and  Mr.  Bell,  Sub-Inspector,  was  moved  from  the  Border 
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district  to  Stirling.  The  vacancy  in  the  ranks  of  fhe  Sub-In- 
spectors of  the  Second  Class  has  been  filled  by  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Donald  J.  Macleod,  who  has  been  temporarily  posted  to  the 
Edinburgh  district ;  and  assistance  is  in  the  meantime  being  given 
to  H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  Fleming  in  the  Border  district  by  the 
Edinburgh  staff. 

The  retirement  of  Mr.  Barrie  deprives  me  of  his  report ;  but, 
as  far  as  school  work  is  concerned,  the  report  furnished  by  H.M. 
Inspector  Mr.  Jamieson  covers  the  work  seen  by  him  and  his 
junior  colleagues  in  the  Haddington  district  as  well  as  in  the 
Edinburgh  district. 

SoHooL  Supply  and  Accommodation. 

In  my  General  Report  for  last  year  I  enumerated  the  chief  causes 
which  now  necessitate  an  increase  or  modification  of  school  accom- 
modation.   The  remarks  which  I  then  made  are  still  applicable. 
Under  pressure  of  the  same  causes,  Managers  throughout  the 
Division  have  shown  considerable  activity  in  the  enlargement 
or  alteration  of  buildings  and  in  the  erection  of  new  buildings. 
Edinburgh    ^^  *^®  Edinburgh  district  Mr.  Jamieson  mentions  as  the  chief 
District.        improvements  in  school  supply  :    (1)  The  opening  by  the  School 
Mr.  Jamie-   Board  of  Edinburgh  of  the  Gilmore  Place  Public  School,  which 
^^^'  is  a  very  large  and  handsome  building ;   (2)  the  institution  by  the 

same  Board  of  the  Special  School  for  Defective  Children  at  WUlow- 
brae ;  (3)  the  reconstruction  of  Bathgate  Academy,  which  was 
partially  destroyed  by  fire ;  (4)  the  completion  by  the  School 
Board  of  Bo'ness  and  Carriden  of  the  large  new  school  at  Grange. 
The  last-mentioned  school  will  do  much  to  solve  the  difficulties 
of  accommodation  and  organization  with  which  the  Board  has 
long  had  to  contend.  Mr.  Jamieson  also  refers  to  the  agreement 
reached  between  the  School  Boards  of  Edinburgh  and  of  Leith  (B.) 
regarding  the  education  of  the  children  who  live  near  the  boundary 
line  between  the  city  and  the  burgh.  This  agreement  will  clear 
up  the  difficulty  at  Granton  Public  School,  which  has  for  some 
time  been  acute.  As  the  result  of  the  opening  of  Gilmore  Place 
Public  School,  West  Fountainbridge  Public  School,  the  buildings 
of  which  had  long  been  unsatisfactory,  has  now  been  closed. 

The  Soman  Catholic  Managers  of  Edinburgh  and  its  vicinity 
have  recently  instituted  a  Higher  Grade  School  and  Junior  Student 
Centre,  known  as  the  Holy  Cross  Academy.  This  new  school, 
which  is  situated  just  within  the  burgh  of  Leith,  is  intended  to 
meet  the  wants  of  Roman  Catholic  Higher  Grade  scholars  and 
Junior  Students  not  only  in  Edinburgh  and  Leith  but  also  in  the 
country  round.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  boarding 
a  certain  number  of  pupils.  The  opening  of  this  school  has  in- 
volved the  closing  of  Edinburgh,  Albany  Street,  St.  Mary's  Roman 
Catholic  Higher  Grade  and  Elementary  School.  The  latter  school, 
though  interesting  and  well  conducted,  had  long  been  defective 
in  respect  of  buildings.  In  District  No.  2  the  most  important 
building  improvement  completed  before  the  end  of  the  session 
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was  the  enlargement  of  Musselburgh  Grammar  (Higher  Grade 
Public)  School. 

In  the  Fifeshire  district  H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  Smith  points  out  Fifeshire 
that  every  class  of  the  population  is  represented  except  the  shepherd  ^j^*™*-.  , 
and  the  crofter,  and  he  proceeds  to  explain  the  complexity  and  'S'ww^A. 
variety  of  the  problems  presented  in  a  study  of  the  necessary 
school  supply.  Over  the  mining  belt  of  Fifeshire  the  population 
is  increasing  rapidly ;  over  the  eastern  half  of  that  belt  in  par- 
ticular it  is  increasing  with  great  rapidity^  and  the  Boards  concerned 
have  difficulty  in  keeping  pace  with  it.  The  Wemyss  Board, 
especially,  has  to  cope  with  an  enormous  task,  and  is  doing  so 
vigorously.  In  the  manufacturing  towns — in  Dunfermline,  that 
is,  and  Kirkcaldy  (with  Dysart)  —  progress,  though  steady, 
is  less  rapid.  ^'  In  Dunfermline,"  Mr.  Smith  continues,  ''  the 
supply  is  for  the  moment  adequate  to  the  demand ;  and  I  may 
so  far  digress  as  to  say  that  in  respect,  not  only  of  school  provision, 
but  of  equipment,  staff,  and  general  efficiency,  the  burgh  of  Dun- 
fermline need  fear  comparison  with  no  town  in  Scotland."  In 
Edrkcaldy  a  large  new  school  has  been  built  this  year  and  a  similar 
school  is  building  at  Dysart.  In  the  fishing  towns,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  population  is  stationary,  while  from  the  purely  rural 
districts  it  is  slowly  ebbing  away.  In  these  parts,  therefore,  there 
has  been  no  need  to  press  for  accommodation,  except  where  a 
building  has  had  to  be  condenmed  ;  but  in  the  improving  oi  equip- 
ment and  the  readjustment  of  buildings  Mr.  Smith  says  that  there 
has  been  a  good  deal  to  do,  and  that  there  remains  not  a  little 
to  be  done.  In  the  fishing  communities  the  problem  is  complicated 
by  the  unstable  condition  of  the  staple  industry,  which  a  turn 
of  the  trade  may  send  elsewhere.  Mr.  Smith  concludes  this  section 
of  his  report  with  a  list  of  five  new  schools  built,  building,  or  to 
be  built ;  of  seventeen  existing  schools  to  which  additions  have 
been  made,  are  making,  or  are  to  be  made  ;  and  of  fifteen  schools 
on  which  improvements  have  been  made,  without,  however,  in- 
creasing the  accommodation ;  and  he  says  that  minor  alterations 
have  been  too  numerous  to  mention. 

After  a  reference  to  the  settlement  of  the  school  building  diffi-  Border 
culties  at  Hawick  and  Jedburgh,  and  to  the  new  building  at  Eye-  Edstrict 
mouth  in  which  cookery  and  laundry  are  taught,  H.M.  Inspector  ^*  ^^^^' 
Mr.  Fleming  (Border  District)  points  out  that,  as  the  popidation 
of  his  district  is  stationary  or  decreasing,  the  supply  of  school 
places  may,  in  general,  be  regarded  as  sufficient,  but  that  there 
is  need  for  considerable  expenditure  on  equipment  and  on  the 
improvement   of   buildings.    Eeconstructions    or   additions    will 
need  to  be  made  not  infrequently  on  account  of  the  changed  con- 
ditions of  the  staff.    He  also  urges  that  the  outlay  necessary  to 
an  adequate  development  of  practical  work  should  be  courageously 
faced.    In  his  district  there  are  many  schools  in  which  the  fittings, 
such  as  desks,  need  to  be  renewed ;    and  he  considers  that,  with 
regard  to  heating  and  ventilation,  few  of  his  schools  entirely  satisfy 
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the  requirements  on  which  the  Department  now  insists  in  the  case 
of  new  schools.  Mr.  Fleming  is  of  opinion,  however,  that  recently 
a  great  improvement  is  taking  place  in  matters  of  sanitation  and 
hygiene,  and  he  describes  in  detail  the  methods  employed  to  awaken 
the  interest  of  managers  and  teachers  in  these  questions,  giving 
special  prominence  to  the  enlightened  regulations  drawn  up  by 
the  School  Board  of  Cavers  for  the  guidance  of  the  cleaners  of  the 
Board's  schoolrooms  and  offices. 

H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  dark  (Perthshire  district)  reports  that,  by 
reconstruction  and  enlargement,  Aldgirnaig  General  Assembly 
School  has  been  made  practically  a  new  school ;  that  a  small  new 
school  has  been  erected  at  Achnafree ;  and  that  additions  have 
been  made,  or  are  being  made,  to  the  schools  of  Pitcairngreen, 
Kinclaven,  Banfauns,  Muthill,  Perth  (Southern  District),  Perth 
(Western  District),  and  Stormontfield.  With  a  view  to  providing 
suitable  accommodation  for  a  Higher  Grade  School  the  managers 
of  Dunkeld  Royal  Public  School  have  carried  out  structural  altera- 
tions on  the  buUdings.  Plans  have  been  submitted  for  a  new 
central  school  at  Kenmore,  and  for  the  enlargement  of  Comrie 
and  Strathfillan  Public  Schools.  It  is  understood  that,  as  the 
result  of  a  plebiscite,  the  School  Board  of  Comrie  now  propose  to 
erect  a  new  school.  The  Perth  School  Board  are  preparing  plans 
for  a  new  school  in  the  Northern  District.  The  question  of  accom- 
modation at  Craigend  Public  School,  of  which  mention  was  made 
in  Mr.  Clark's  last  report,  has  not  yet  been  settled  by  the  Perth 
(Landward)  School  Board.  The  question  is  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  children  in  attendance  come 
from  Forgandenny  parish;  but  the  two  Boards  should  be  able 
to  arrive  at  an  agreement  on  the  lines  indicated  at  their  joint 
conference  with  Mr.  Clark  in  August  last. 

H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  Millar  remarks  that  in  the  Stirling  district 
the  problem  of  keeping  the  supply  of  school  places  abreast  of  the 
increase  of  population  does  not  present  any  peculiar  difficulty. 
The  population  increases,  but  not  rapidly ;  and  though  there  has 
been  considerable  activity  in  provi(Ung  new  premises  during  the 
year,  the  new  buildings  have  in  a  good  many  cases  been  due  solely 
to  a  rise  in  the  standard  of  consideration  for  the  health  and  comfort 
of  the  pupils.  In  the  mining  part  of  the  district,  however,  there 
have  been  one  or  two  examples  of  large  additions  necessitated 
by  a  sudden  increase  of  population.  A  handsome  new  school, 
with  a  central  hall  and  light,  airy  rooms,  has  been  erected  at  Kinross, 
while  the  old  buildings  remain  available  for  practical  instruction 
in  connexion  with  the  Supplementary  Course.  Camelon  School, 
under  the  Falkirk  School  Board,  having  been  partially  destroyed 
by  fire,  has  been  rebuilt,  with  a  light  and  spacious  central  hall. 
At  Banton  (Kilsyth  Landward  School  Board)  the  existing  premises 
have  been  completely  reconstructed.  The  same  thing  has  happened 
at  Aberfoyle  Public  School,  where  the  accommodation  is  now 
ample  and  of  excellent  quality.    At  Kilsyth  Academy  a    large 
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addition  has  been  built  for  the  needs  of  the  new  Higher  Grade 
Department.  The  St.  Ninian's  School  Board  have  had  to  cope 
with  a  considerable  increase  of  population,  and  ^'  have  shown 
their  usual  energy  and  foresight."  A  handsome  new  school,  with 
a  central  hall,  has  taken  the  place  of  the  old  building  at  Cambus- 
barron.  The  single  room  of  which  Fallin  School  consisted  now 
forms  part  of  a  well-designed  school  accommodating  300  pupils. 
The  jxuiior  department  of  Bannockbum  Public  School  has  been 
very  successfully  enlarged  and  reconstructed ;  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  School  in  the  same  parish  has  been  largely  extended  and 
greatly  improved.  A  considerable  addition  has  also  been  made 
to  the  Eoman  Catholic  School  at  Stirling.  A  small  addition  and 
some  internal  and  external  improvements  have  been  made  at 
Avonbridge  Public  School.  Trossachs  Public  School  has  been 
enlarged  and  greatly  improved.  A  new  school  is  in  progress  at 
Airth,  and  extensive  additions  and  improvements  have  been  carried 
out  at  St.  Ninian's  Public  School,  Stirling! 

The  foregoing  summary,  compiled  from  the  reports  of  H.M. 
Inspectors  in  charge  of  districts,  is  evidence  that,  in  providing 
the  material  conditions  which  successful  teaching  demands,  school 
managers  throughout  the  Division  have  not  been  inactive. 

Feeding  and  Medical  Inspection  of  School  Cjiildren. 

Reference  is  made  by  some  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Division  to  School 
the  arrangements  in  operation  in  some  localities  for  supplying  nieals. 
soup  or  cocoa  to  the  scholars  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  In  sdl  cases 
where  such  an  arrangement  exists  H.M.  Inspectors  find  that  the 
effects  are  good ;  and  in  most  cases  the  scholars  make  a  small 
payment  for  what  they  receive.  But  such  attention  to  the  physical 
needs  of  the  children  is  not  at  all  general.  At  present  provision 
of  this  kind  must  depend  entirely  on  private  initiative,  and,  where 
such  meals  are  supplied,  the  success  of  the  arrangements  seems 
to  be  mainly  due  to  the  solicitude  of  the  teacher. 

Except  in  Edinburgh  and  Fifeshire  medical  inspection  has  hardly  Medical 
been  attempted.    Last  spring  the  School  Board  of  Edinburgh  i^sP^^tion 
took  an  important  step  in  appointing  as  their  Medical  Officer      ^^<^'3- 
Dr.  John  H.  Meikle,  who  is  to  give  his  whole  time  to  the  medical 
supervision  of  their  schools.    Similar  appointments  had  previously 
been  made    by  the   Merchant  Company  of  Edinburgh   for   the 
Secondary  Schools  under  the  Company's  management ;   and  since 
the  institution  of  the  College  for  Physical  Training  at  Dimfermline 
the  medical  inspection  of  children  attending  schools  under  the 
Dunfermline  Board  has  been  carried  out  by  the  medical  officers 
attached  to  the  college.    H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  Smith  has  devoted 
considerable  attention  to  this  subject,  and  I  shall  quote  this  section 
of  his  report  in  extenso  :-^ 

*'  I  have  addreeeed  enquiries  to  all  my  oorrespondonts  to  ascertain  what  In  Fifeshire 
arrangements  are  being  made  for  the  feeding  and  medical  inspection  of  the  ^^^-  Smith, 
children.    The  answers  are  disappointing.    The  question  of  feeding  the 
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children  is  m  this  oomity  mainly  a  question  for  the  rural  schools.  In  tho 
numerous  burghs  and  viflagee  which  dot  *  the  populous  shores  of  Fife '  the 
children  as  a  rule  axe  able  to  get  home  for  their  mid-day  meal ;  and,  as  a 
rule,  it  is  tbere  for  them,  lliere  are  really  no  slum  schools  in  Fife ;  there 
are  doubtless  many  poor  people ;  but  of  real  penury,  of  grinding  poverty, 
so  far  as  I  have  seen,  there  is  little.  *  Our  children,'  writes  one  of  my  reverend 
managers,  *  are  all  well  fed  and  well  clad.'  Long  may  they  so  continue. 
But  tiiere  are  many  country  schools  from  which  the  childi^n  cannot  get 
home  at  mid-day,  and  where  much  good  may  be  done  by  supplying  a  warm 
meal  at  school,  at  least  during  the  winter  months.  At  present  Boards  cannot 
charge  such  items  to  the  school  account;  but  there  are  obvious  facilities 
which,  even  at  present.  Boards  may  legitimately  offer ;  and  the  members 
might  do  something  in  their  private  capacity  to  initiate  such  movements. 
Once  started,  and  aided  by  some  contributions  in  kind,  they  are  self-support- 
ing. At  Forgan,  for  example,  where  the  children  bring  their  own  bread  and 
are  charged  ^d.  per  head  for  soup,  there  Is  an  annual  surplus  of  soine  SOs. 
But  it  must  be  said  that  this  satisfactory  result  would  not  be  achieved  if 
it  were  not  for  the  generous  aid  given  by  the  teachers.  And,  generally, 
one  finds  that,  whoever  may  have  started  the  soup-kitchen,  its  success  in 
the  long  run  depends  above  all  on  the  generous  aid  of  the  teachers.  This 
aid,  I  am  sure,  is  ungrudgingly  given.  But  the  number  of  places  at  which 
soup-kitchens  have  been  started  is  disappointingly  small.  They  exist  at 
Auchterderran,  Cardenden,  Burntisland,  Halbeath,  Ferry-Port-on-Craig,- 
Forgan,  Kirkton  of  Largo,  I^slie,  Gateside,  and  (Dunfermline)  St.  Margaret's 
Roman  Catholic  School.  At  Flisk,  too,  they  supply  cocoa,  tea,  or  cofPee ; 
and  the  clerk  tells  me  that  since  this  arrangement  was  made,  colds  and  minor 
ailments  have  greatly  decreased  during  the  winter  months.  All  credit  to 
these  schools.  But  what  a  miserable  total — eleven  schools  out  of  146.  '  The 
main  reason  why  there  are  so  few  is  indicated  with  sqme  naivety  by  a  reverend 
correspondent : — '  On  the  subject  of  feeding  and  medical  inspection  of  the 
school  children,  the  Board ' — ^I  tell  not  its  name—*  have  taken  no  action 
beyond  being  unanimously  opposed  to  the  cost  of  the  former  being  placed 
upon  the  rates.' 

*' Medical  inspection  is  in  a  still  more  backward  state.  Thanks  to  the 
Carnegie  Trust,  the  Burgh  of  Dunfermline  enjoys  probably  the  most  thorough 
system  of  medical  inspection  to  be  found  in  Scotland.  It  is  carried  out  by 
two  doctors-— one  of  them  a  lady — in  a  manner  far  too  scientific  and  minute 
for  me  to  attempt  to  describe  here.  Elaborate  measurements  and  other 
statistics  are  taken  and  recorded.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  system  is  volun- 
tary; but  the  tact  and  skill  with  which  it  is  administered  have  in  almost 
all  cases' secured  the  free  consent  and  co-operation  of  the  parents.  Townhill 
Public  School,  though  under  the  Landward  Board,  participates  in  the  Buigh 
system.  Satisfactory  arrangements  have  also  been  made  at  Kirkcaldy.  The 
inspector's  duties  there  do  not  appear  to  extend  to  measurements  and  statis- 
tics. Three  of  the  Dysart  Board's  schools  are  in  Kirkcaldy  Burgh,  and  are 
inspected  accordingly;  at  my  suggestion  the  Dysart  Board  has  arranged 
for  similar  inspection  of  their  remaining  school ;  but  as  they  have  allowed 
only  two  guineas  for  the  work,  their  conception  of  the  duties  involved  would 
not  seem  to  be  very  exigent.  Beyond  these  there  are  no  arrangements- 
made  anywhere  for  medical  inspection  except  in  the  Parish  of  Ceres.  There 
the  Chairman  of  the  School  Board  is  also  medical  officer,  and  visits  the  schools 
periodically.  By  next  year  some  of  the  larger  Boards  will,  I  hope,  have 
been  induced  to  foUow  the  example  set  by  Dunfermline." 

On  the  game  subjects  H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  Fleming  reports  : — 

"  In  a  very  few  cases  in  the  county  arrangements  are  made  to  supply  a 
cup  of  hot  cocoa  for  the  children  in  winter  and  for  this  the  children  make 
a  small  payment.  To  the  teacher  is  due  all  the  credit  for  initiating  and 
oanying  out  this  arrangement.  Of  the  benefits  of  this  it  is  difficult  to  say 
too  much* 
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"  As  far  as  I  am  aware  no  medioal  inspeotion  of  school  ohildren  is  made  in  Medical 
this  district :  no  records  or  measurements  are  made  of  their  growth  or  develop-  inspection, 
ment,  nor  is  there  any  dental  inspection. 

"  Preoantions  taken  against  the  spread  of  infection  are  not  yet  in  all  oases  Precautions 
adequate.    A  good  many  schools  suffered  this  year  from  epidemics.    The  against 
'school  authorities  are  perhaps  not  to  blame  in  this  matter,  for  parents  appear  infection, 
to  be  very  careless :    but  this  laxity  argues  a  lack  of  knowledge  about  such 
matters,  for  which  state  of  ignorance  the  educational  authority  must  bo  to 
a  certain  extent  responsible.   In  one  case  mumps  were  carried  from  one  school,  .  , 

which  had  been  closed  for  this  reason*  to  another  by  children  who  had  flitted 
at  the  May  term.  It  certainly  seems  not  right  that  such  a  thing  should  occur, 
and  it  appears  reasonable  to  demand  that  a  certificate  of  freedom  from 
infection  should  be  presented  by  children  on  entering  a  new  school. 

'*  With  regard  to  the  whole  question  of  hygiene,  I  regret  to  say  tbat  there 
appears  to  be  general  diffidence  about  it." 

Attendance  and  Exemptions. 

All  my  colleagues  discuss  this  subject  in  their  Reports,  and  it  Dangers  in 
is  clear  that  they  have  very  carefully  studied  the  facte  of  a  some-  connexion 
what  perplexing  question.    Perhaps  the  healthiest  policy  would  be  ^"p^fect" 
to  aim  at  securing  a  fairly  high  percentage  in  aU  schools  rather  than  attendance, 
to  seek  after  "  records  "  of  perfect  attendance,  the  attainment  of 
which   may   depend  largely   on  accident.    I   have   considerably 
sympathy  with  Mr.  Jamieson's  view  that  in  cases  where  the  atten- 
dance steadily  reaches  90  per  cent,  it  would  probably  be  unwise  to  • 
press  for  greater  regularity.    Insistence   on  perfect  attendance 
may  lead  to  various  evils,  and  observation  does  not  suggest  that 
the  children  who  are  never  absent  are  always  the  best  scholars. 
As  this  is  a  matter  in  which  districte  differ  greatly,  I  shall  quote 
my  colleagues'  remarks  without  attempting  to  summarijse. 

H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  Jamieson  gives  in  his  Report  the  following 
notes  with  regard  to  School  Attendance  in  the  Edinburgh 
District : — 

'*  On  the  whole,  the  state  of  matters  in  regard  to  school  attendance  in  the  Attendance 
Edinburgh  District  is  fairly  satisfactory.     In  the  city  more  than  15  per  in  the 
cent,  of  absenteeism  is  the  exception.     In  the  country  the  state  of  matters  Edinburgh 
varies  with  the  locality.    In  the  mining  districts  it  is  often  exceedingly  bad,  District : 
but  even  there  one  finds  notable  exceptions,  as  in  the  case  of  Broxburn  Public  Mr.  Jamie- 
School,  where  a  very  high  average  is  regularly  attained.  son. 

**  It  is  perhaps  natural  that  among  the  Infant  Classes  attendance  should  Infant 
be  reduced  during  the  winter.  Our  cUmato  is  too  often  productive  of  days  classes, 
when  it  would  be  inhuman  to  send  a  child  of  five  to  a  school  two  miles  distant. 

*'  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  generally  quite  inexcusable  that  pupils  over  ten  pupilg  over 
should  be  .constantly  irregular,  and  in  most  cases  these  are  the  worst  offenders,  ten. 
The  excuses  given  are  usually  trivial,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  blame  rests  with 
the  parents,  who  keep  the  children  at  home  to  run  on  errands  or  assist  in 
hoasehold  affairs.     One  could  mention  schools  in  which  90  per  cent,  of  the 
pupils  in  particular  classes  absent  themselves  on,  at  least,  one  day  per  week. 

"Apart  from  compulsion,  several  methods  might  serve  to  mitigate  the 
evil,  asy  for  instance  : — 

**  1.  The   enforcement   of   good   attendance    during    the  early  years  of  Methods 
school  life,  with  a  view  to  the  formation  of  a  habit  in  pupil  and  in  parent.         to  secure 
;  *'  2.  The  establishment  of  a  school-interest  in  parents,  by  moans  of  occa<  improve- 
sional  informal  meeting  between  teachers  and  parents,  preferably  in  school  nient . 
while  the  pupils  were  engaged  in  some  duitalile  occupation. 
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3.  CoH>perati(Mi  between  the  Board  and  the  Medical  Officer.  At  present 
a  busy  country  practitioner  has  little  time  to  issue  certificates  in  aU  cases 
where  temporary  afasenoo  is  necessary.  It  might  be  iMucticable,  however, 
for  the  headmaster  to  call  on  the  doctor,  at  short  intervals  and  learn  from 
him  what  children — ^usually  they  would  be  few— had  genuine  reason  to  be 
a})6ent  through  illness.  Apart  from  lUness,  valid  excuses  are  very  few.  Be 
the  actual  method  of  co-operation  what  it  may,  the  sympathy  of  the  Medical 
Officer  should  be  secured. 

*'  Both  in  town  and  country  much  hard  work  is  done  by  compulsory  offioers, 
but  in  the  country  the  range  of  action  for  individual  officers  is  often  too  wide. 
Cases  occur  where  the  most  an  officer  can  do  is  to  visit  each  school  neighbour- 
hood once  a  fortnight.  Such  a  visit  may  suffice  where  attendance  ia  normally 
good,  but  where  the  opposite  is  the  case  it  might  be  good  policy  for  the  Board 
to  arrange  for  daily  visitation  in  the  ailected  locality  for  an  extended  period. 
Increased  grants  would  probably  more  than  make  good  the  increased  expense. 

"  In  the  city,  too,  the  work  of  the  officers  would  be  much  more  eflPective 
if  they  were  attached  to  achodU  instead  of  to  geographical  areas.  It  is  fre- 
quently the  case  that  a  headmaster  gains  information  regarding  absent 
pupils  at  second,  third,  or  fourth  hand.  Much  time  would  be  saved,  and 
much  clerical  work  avoided,  were  each  officer  attached  to  a  very  small  group 
of  schools,  and  required  to  report  daily,  morning  and  afternoon,  to  the 
headmasters  of  these  schools.  At  present  a  week  usually  elapses  between 
the  receipt  by  the  officer  of  instructions  to  visit  and  the  intimation  to  the 
headmaster  of  the  reason  for  absence.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  headmasters 
of  large  schools  that  at  present  each  officer  has  more  schools  to  deal  with 
than  he  can  properly  overtake. 

*'  In  most  cases.  Boards  have  been  judicious  in  the  granting  of  exemption. 
One  or  two  in  Linlithgowshire  have  erred  conspicuously  in  this  respect, 
granting  exemption  to  one-fifth  of  the  pupils  eligible.  It  may  be  that  parents 
prevail  on  the  Board  by  means  of  tales  more  pathetic  than  true :  the 
state  <^  the  wage-earner  in  mining  districts  is  not  at  present  unprosperous. 
Here,  also,  the  sympathy  and  assistance  of  the  Medical  Officer  are  invaluable. 

H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  Smith  reports  : — 

*'  Taken  aU  over.  Attendance  in  Fife  is  pretty  good,  but  not  quite  good 
enough.  The  latest  available  statistics  show  that  the  percentage  for  the 
county  m  almost  exactly  equal  to  the  general  percentage  for  Scotland.  Since 
I  wrote  this  the  statistics  for  1906  have  come  to  hand  and  show  Fife  frac- 
tionally lower  than  the  average  for  Scotland,  thus:  Fife,  87*2;  Scotland, 
88*07.  But  a  county  so  thickly  peopled,  with  so  many  towns  and  villages, 
should  not  rest  content  with  being  no  worse  than  the  general  average  for 
Scotland.  To  condescend  upon  details,  of  my  146  schools : — 
1  has  made  less  than  75  per  cent. 
6  have  made  between  75  per  cent,  and  80  per  cent. 

30  „  „        80         „  „     85 

73  „  „        85         „  ,,90 

35  „  „         90         „  „     96 

and  1  has  made  over  95  per  cent. 
The  wooden  spoon  (71*8  per  cent.)  falls  to  Brighton  Public  School- 
dejected  little  school  a  mile  from  Cupar.  The  first  place  is  taken  (with 
05*5  per  cent.)  by  Dairsie  Public  School — some  two  miles  on  the  other  side  ol 
Cupar.  Next  to  Brighton's  bad  eminence  come  Balmullo,  Collessie,  King- 
lassie,  Kinghom  Infants,  Dunino,  and  Leuchars.  In  some  of  these  cases, 
e,g.t  Leuchars,  epidemics  account  for  the  lowness  of  the  figure.  It  will  .thus 
be  seen  that,  in  round  numbers,  half  the  schools  are  satisfactory,  a  quarter 
are  below  the  average  and  a  quarter  are  above  it  But  when  one  seeks  for 
the  causes  of  these  divergences,  the  search  is  baffling.  Why,  for  example, 
should  the  attendance  in  the  Burgh  of  Dunfermline  be  5  per  cent,  better 
than  the  attendance  in  the  Burgh  of  Kirkcaldy  7  Here  is  a  more  extreme 
instance: — Dairsie  and  Balmullo  are  two  country  villages,  little  more  than 
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two  miies  apart  and  with  little  apparent  difference  in  their  social  and  economic 
conditions  except  this,  that  many  of  the  Balmullo  villagers  are  devoted  to 
small-froit  ctdture.  The  percentage  of  attendance  in  Dairsie  was  95*5: 
in  Balmullo  it  was  75*4.  If  the  difference  is  dne  to  small-fruit  culture,  it 
is  a  dear  price  to  pay  for  early  strawberries.  But^  generally,  such  diver- 
gences in  conditions  apparently  identical  can  <Hily  be  explained  in  a  way 
that  is  not  creditable  to  the  zeal  of  the  teachers,  the  Boards,  or  the  com- 
pulsory ofiScers  concerned.  On  this  question  of  attendance  some  other 
points  occur  which  are  worth  remark. 

**  Over  part  of  the  mining  belt,  and  still  more  in  the  rural  parishes,  the  ^. 
population  is  extremely  migratory.    This,  indeed,  is  the  curse  of  the  country  -Migratory 
school,  and  countervails  mobt  of  its  undoubted  advantages.    The  plough-  pop'^'ftwoo*- 
men  do  not  move  very  far,  but  they  are  always  moving.    In  a  country 
school  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  that  one-third  of  the  pupils  are  new 
every  Martinmas.    The  results  are  deplorable.    A  boy  who,  is  thus  knocked 
about  from  school  to  school  loses  in  the  aggregate  well-nigh  two  years  of 
school  life ;  for  besides  the  inevitable  waste  of  time  involved  in  transference, 
ho  is  apt  to  snatch  an  unlicensed  holiday  both  before  and  after  the  '  flitting.' 
Hie  time  from  Martinmas  to  Christmas  is  thus  largely  frittered  away.    To 
this  is  mainly  dne  the  high  proportion  of  over-age  children  whom  we  find  in 
some  of  the  mining  and  the  rural  schools.    I  speak  not  of  other,  and  perhaps 
graver,  consequences  that  this  nomadic  habit  brings  in  it6  train. 

'*  Another  problem  which  confronts  the  rural  Boards  is  the  demand  for  potato- 
child-labour  at  the  potato-lifting  season.  The  common  solution  is  to  divide  lifting, 
the  vacation,  taking  part  in  summer  and  part  in  the  late  autumn.  But 
this  plan  had  drawbacks.  The  younger  children  are  not  wanted  in  the  fields, 
and  the  season  is  too  late  for  holidaying.  Accordingly,  this  plan  is  being 
gradually  abandoned  and  the  Boards  are  adopting  instead  the  policy  of 
granting  exemption  for  potato-lifting  to  pupils  over  twelve  who  apply  for 
it.  No  doubt  there  are  drawbacks  to  this  plan  also,  inasmuch  as  some  of 
the  teachers  are  left  nearly  empty-handed.  But  on  the  whole  it  is  the  more 
excellent  way.  It  reduces  the  annual  percentage,  but  that  is  largely  an 
objection  on  paper ;  as  against  which  it  gives  the  Boards  a  useful  lever  for 
forcing  up  the  attendance  at  other  seasons  of  the  year  by  refusing  to  grant 
exemption  unless  a  certain  percentage  has  been  reached. 

'*  iWlly,  the  Act  of  1901  has  had  one  consequence  which  its  authors  pan  Education 
scarcely  have  anticipated.  With  the  raising  of  the  oompulscMy  age  to  four-  Act  of  1901. 
teen,  parents  of  a  certain  class  have  lost  that  interest  in  regular  attendance 
which  the  prospect  of  a  labour  certificate  inspired.  Consequently  one 
hears  complaints  that  the  attendance  is  worst  among  the  oldest  pupils.  In 
particular  the  older  girls  are  often  kept  at  home  on  Fridays,  for  the  whole 
day  or  for  half  the  day,  to  help  in  house-work. 

"  SxempUona  are  not^  I  am  informed,  so  rife  in  this  district  as  they  used  Exemptions, 
to  be^  bat  they  are  still  granted  too  lavishly.  Here,  as  in  the  case  of  attend- 
ance, inexplioaUe  anomalies  are  found.  Why,  for  example,  should  the 
School  Board  of  Kirkcaldy  grant  44  exemptions  and  the  Dysart  School 
Board  49,  when  the  Dunfermline  Burgh  School  Board  finds  it  sufficient 
to  grant  14  7  Why  18  exemptions  at  Leven ;  only  4  at  Buckhaven  7 
Why  from  the  small  school  of  Kettle,  with  211  on  its  roU,  are 
there  11  exemptions,  while  at  the  neighbouring  and  larger  Ladybank 
Publio  School  there  ore  none  7  Apparently,  different  Boards  interpret  this 
duty  with  very  difterent  decrees  of  stringency.  It  is  in  the  mining  districts, 
of  course,  that  the  demand  is  largest,  and  is  most  lavishly  conceded.  The 
reasons  are  obvious.  Boys  of  thirteen  can  at  once  earn  a  considerable  wage 
in  the  pits,  especially  where  they  assist  their  fathers  in  'oncost'  work. 
Moreover  the  miners,  making  good  wages,  marry  young  and  rear  large 
families,  so  that  by  the  time  the  eldest  boy  is  thirteen  he  often  has  five  or 
six  yooD^er  brothere  or  sisters.  So  the  claims  for  exemption  are  very 
numerooB  and  the  Boards  find  them  hard  to  resist.  In  Lochgelly  Public 
School,  with  a  roll  of  1,572,  no  fewer  than  53  exemptions  were  conceded 
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last  year.  By  way  of  comment  I  will  simply  set  against  these  figures 
the  figures  for  Glasgow,  where  in  the  year  1905  the  School  Board  over  the 
whole  of  that  immense  district  granted  only  98  conditional  and  179 
complete  exemptions.  Exemptions  in  Fife  are  generally  made  condi- 
tional o^  attendance  at  Continuation  Classes ;  but  the  attendance  of  exempts 
is  not-  good ;  they  habitually  drop  off  the  moment  they  reach  fourteen ; 
and  last  year  the  Lochgelly  Board  was  weak  enough  to  exempt  girls  on 
condition  of  attendance  at  Needlework  only,  because  they  refused  to  go 
to  Division  I." 

H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  Millar  reports  : — 

**  In  speaking  of  the  question  of  regularity  of  attendance  some  years  ago 
I  said  I  thought  a  general  average  of  90  per  cent,  was  about  the  best  that 
could  be  hoped  for  under  existing  conditions.  It  is  gratifying  to  observe 
from  the  attendance  returns  for  1906  that  for  that  year  the  county  of  Clack- 
mannan had  a  percentage  of  92*24,  the  county  of  Stirling  a  percentage  of 
90 '59,  and  the  county  of  Kinross  a  percent€ige  of  89 '73  ;*  for  the  small  portion 
of  Perthshire  which  is  included  in  the  inspection  district^  the  percentage 
is  probably  somewhat  lower ;  but,  taking  into  account  the  distribution  of 
population  between  the  different  parts  of  the  district,  the  percentage  for 
the  whole  district  is  probably  very  slightly  higher  than  that  for  Stirlingshire 
— probably  90*7  per  cent.  This  satisfactory  result  is  due  first  and  foremost 
to  the  exertions  of  the  teachers,  who  have  taken  up  the  task  of  encouraging 
regularity  of  attendance  as  a  part  of  their  daily  duties.  Their  enthusiasm 
has,  of  course,  reacted  upon  the  Managers,  and,  though  it  may  at  first  sight 
seem  hard  that  teachers  should  have  to  add  this  to  their  already  multifarious 
duties,  it  is  eminently  a  case  in  which  virtue  brings  its  own  reward,  for  in- 
creased regularity  of  attendance  makes  the  whole  work  of  the  school  not 
only  better,  but  easier.  In  the  session  1906-07,  four  schools  had  a  percentage 
of  95  or  over.  The  friendly  emulation  between  the  two  neighbouring  schools 
of  Bonnybridge  and  Dennyloanhead  led  to  the  establishment  of  two  remark- 
able records,  97*7  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  Dennyloanhead  and  96*2  per  cent, 
in  the  case  of  Bonnybridge ;  the  other  two  schools  were  small  country  schools, 
Gleneagles  with  96  per  cent,  and  St.  Ninian*  s  Muirland  with  95  per  c^oit. 
Sixty  schools  in  all  made  90  per  cent,  or  over." 

H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  Clark  reports  : — 

"The  following  statistics  indicate  the  nature  of  the  attendance  in  the 
district : — 

26  schools  had  a  percentage  of  average  attendance  of  90  or  over  ; 

62  „  „  „  „  between    85   and  90 ; 

34  ,.  ,•  ,f  „  „         oO     „  oO  I 

o  „  ■•  f,  „  9f  to     „  oU  I 

O  „  ,,  ),  „  ,,  IV      „  iO. 

Owing  to  ihe  severity  of  the  weather  in  the  early  months  of  the  year,  and 
rather  more  than  usual  epidemic  sickness,  the  general  average  for  the  district 
is  slightly  lower  than  last  year.  The  attendance  in  Perth  city  shows  improve- 
ment— the  percentage  over  all  the  schools  being  87 '1,  but  it  should  be  better. 
In  the  six  largest  towns  outside  Perth  city  the  average  percentage  is  86  per 
cent.  The  attendance  at  Blairgowrie  Public  School,  Pitlochry  Public  School, 
Alyth  Episcopal  Church  School,  and  Crieff  St.  Columba's  Episcopal  School 
should  be  higher.  The  worst  offenders  are  certain  rural  schools  in  purely 
agricultural  districts.  A  complete  indifference  to  regularity  of  attendance 
on  the  part  of  both  parents  and  managers  appears  to  prevail  in  some  quarterSy 
and  is  particularly  noticeable  at  the  period  of  the  year  between  the  summer 
vacation  and  the  potato  holidays.  The  low  attendance  for  wedcs  at  that 
time  reduces  the  percentage  of  average  attendance  for  the  year  considerably." 

**  The  withdrawal  of  the  children  without  exemption  certificate  for  purposes 
of  employment,  farm  labour,  '  beating,'  etc. — ^has  still  to  be  complained  of. 
In  some  cases  the  difficulty  might  be  overcome  by  a  change  in  the  date  of 
holidays. 
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*'  In  the  matter  of  exemptiohs  one  or  two  Boards  have  been  too  liberal  Exemptions. 
thia  year,  but  the  Boarda  generally  take  oare  to  limit  the  exempttons  to  the 
most  neoeeeitous  caees." 

H.M.  Inspeotor  Mr.  Fleming  reports  : — 

"  Attendance  may  be  considered  fairly  satisfactory.    The  average  of  the  Attendance 
whole  district  works  out  this  year  at  86*8  per  cent,  as  against  87 '3  per  cent,  in  the 
last  year,  and  86*7  per  cent,  the  year  bdfore.    Bad  storms  in  the  winter^  Border 
and  the  prevalence  of  sickness  in  some  parts,  account  for  this  slight  falling  District : 
off.   This  year  forty-two  schools  show  a  percentage  of  90  or  over,  as  against  Mr.  Flem- 
forty-eight  last  year,  but  what  is  perhaps  more  satisfactory  eight  only  have  ing. 
failed  to  reach  80  per  cent,  as  against  eleven  last  year.    Of  individual  schools, 
Yarrowford  PuUio  School  has  made  the  wonderful  record  of  having  98'6  toPfove- 
per  cent,  of  children  in  attendance  throughout  the  year.    Two  schools  made  Iif  ^  tiP'i 
over  96  per  cent.,  two  over  96  per  cent.,  one  over  94  per  cent.,  and  six  over         ^^^oiC' 
93  per  cent.    These  figures  are  highly  creditable.    But  I  think  it  is  reasonable 
to  ask  Managers  not  to  rest  satisfied  until  a  90  per  cent,  average  is  reached 
in  normal  years,  and  only  under  very  exceptional  circumstances  should  a 
percentage  of  less  than  90  be  shown. 

"  As  I  write  I  have  before  me  the  official  Report  of  the  schools  in  Stockholm  Comparison 
for  this  year,  and  from  this  it  is  seen  that  the  average  of  absentees  was  6*07  with 
only,  which  gives  practically  a  percentage  of  attendance  of  94.    Of  this  6*07,  Stockholm, 
as  much  as  4*07  was  due  to  sickness,  "01  only  being  given  as  the  figure  of  those 
absent  without  reason,  while  actually  5,490  children  out  of  a  total  of  24,549 
were  never  absent — a  percentage  of  more  than  22.    I  am  afraid  it  will  be 
some  time  before  we  can  show  such  figures  as  these." 

"  Though  exemptions  in  this  district  are  not  numerous,  they  are  numerous  Exemptions, 
enough  to  give  rise  to  the  suspicion  that  in  some  cases  a  little  more  f>tringency 
is  needed.  In  country  schools  I  find  that  of  those  who  left  school,  7  per 
cent,  were  exempted  as  ai^ainst  6  per  cent,  last  year ;  but  in  truly  rural 
d»tricts  very  few  were  exempted.  In  Hawick,  13  per  cent,  as  against  15  per 
cent.  laAt  year ;  in  Galashiels,  12*5  per  cent,  as  against  10  per  cent. ;  and 
in  Selkirk,  27  per  cent,  as  against  30  per  cent.*' 

Organization  and  Classification. 

In  my  General  Reports  for  last  year  and  for  the  preceding  year 
I  devoted  considerable  space  to  a  discussion  of  the  importance  of 
judicious  classification  and  systematic  promotion.  My  coUeafi^ues  l^eference  to 
have  given  much  attention  to  the  subject  and  continue  to  urge  its  j^eports. 
importance.  From  their  remarks  it  is  clear  that,  while  much 
progress  has  been  made,  much  yet  remains  to  be  done.  There 
seems  to  be  unanimity  of  opinion  that  time  is  often  lost  ii^  the 
Junior  Division  of  the  school.  But  as  the  remarks  made  by  H.M. 
Inspectors  amount  mainly  to  a  corroboration  of  what  I  said  in  the 
two  previous  Reports,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  necessary  for  me  to 
repeat  my  arguments,  or  to  quote  remarks  which  support  those  argu- 
ments. If  there  are  still  indications  next  year  of  imperfect 
classification,  I  shall  then  return  to  the  subject. 

Ordinary  School  Subjects. 

From  all  the  districts  of  the  Division  improvement  is  reported  :  General 
(a)  in  the  range  of  reading  and  in  the  methods  employed  in  teich-  ^.™P^.^®'. 
ing  infants  to  read ;    {b)  in  the  instruction  given  in  English  Com-  certain 
position ;  (o)  in  the  means  adopted  to  give  children  clear  and  useful  points, 
ideas  on  arithmetic.    H.M.  Inspectors  have  devoted  very  special 
attention  to  these  matters  during  the  past  four  years,  and  their 
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efforts  have  been  aided  by  the  Memoranda  on  the  teaching  of 
elementary  subjects  issued  by  Your  Lordships.  In  some  districts 
during  the  past  two  years  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  render  the 
teaching  of  Geography  and  History  more  intelligent  and  effective, 
and  the  indications  are  that  a  more  thoughtful  treatment  of  the 
subjects  is  becoming  much  more  general.  The  comments  made 
by  my  colleagues  on  ordinary  school  work  are  so  suggestive  and  so 
well  put  that  I  shall  quote  from  their  Reports  somewhat  exten- 
sively. Owing  to  the  other  demands  of  official  work  on  my  time 
during  the  past  session,  I  have  had  very  little  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  work  of  the  Primary  Schools  for  myself  or  of  making  joint 
visits  of  inspection  along  with  my  colleagues  who  are  in  charge  of 
the  several  districts  of  the  Division.  It  seems  best,  therefore,  that 
I  should  let  each  of  these  colleagues  speak  for  himself  in  regard  to 
the  general  condition  and  the  special  features  of  the  school  work 
in  his  own  district.  While  adopting  this  year  this  plan,  I  desire 
it  to  be  understood  that,  except  where  there  is  express  indication 
to  the  contrary,  I  am  in  entire  agreement  with  the  comments, 
criticisms,  and  suggestions  made  by  the  colleagues  whom  I  quote* 

Mr.  Smith.       H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  Smith  reports  : — 

''Nowhere,  in  an  experience  now  growing  fairly  extensive,  have  I  met 
with  better  material  than  the  Fife  teachers  find  ready  to  their  hands ;  nor, 
I  must  add,  with  greater  keenness  than  those  teachers  as  a  body  display. 
Whatever  industry  can  do  is,  as  a  rule,  done.  Oral  work  in  all  subjects, 
but  particularly  in  English,  is  decidedly  above  the  average.  Written  work 
is  not  so  good ;  the  slate  still  holds  its  ground  in  many  schools,  and,  apart 
from  penmanship,  the  art  of  correcting  errors  and  the  use  of  models  for 
teaching  Composition  are  imperfectly  understood.  In  Arithmetic,  modem 
methods  are  being  rapidly  diffused.  Nature  Study  flourishes ;  so  in  a  way 
does  Drawing,  for  which  almost  all  the  teachers  have  now  qualified,  thanks 
to  an  exoellont  County  Committee.  (There  are  only  three  schools  in  Fife 
that  do  not  claim  the  Drawing  grant.)  But  the  work  is  still  too  largely  from 
the  fiat.  In  History  and  Geography  we  wait  for  official  Memoranda  to  move 
the  waters.  In  Physical  Exercises  the  official  syllabus  now  holds  sway 
everywhere,  and  time  tables  have  been  adjusted  accordingly.  Most  of  the 
teachers  have  had  a  course  or  courses  under  Article  65  of  the  Regulations. 
Dunfermline  has  a  great  advantage  here,  with  the  College  to  draw  on ;  but 
Kirkcaldy  has  also  engaged  a  visiting  export ;  and  the  County  Committee 
is  no^  following  in  physical  culture  the  policy  which  I  have  described  as 
adopted  by  it  for  disseminating  a  knowledge  of  cookery — i.e.,  it  engages 
experts  and  lends  them  out  to  Boards.  Singing  is  a  strong  subject  in  Fife, 
but  there  is  a  tendency  to  wood  out  the  *'  timmer  "  voices  far  too  drastically 
and  turn  the  class  into  a  select  choir.  We  have  felt  bound  to  insist  that 
Music  is  a  school  subject  like  Reading,  and  that  the  teacher's  duty  is  to  give 
every  child  as  much  as  he  can  take  in.  There  are  some  who  are  physically 
incapable  of  profiting  by  the  music  lesson,  tone-deaf  children,  just  as  there 
are  colour-blind  children  or  cripple  children  who  could  not  be  taught  to 
paint  or  to  dance.  But  the  number  of  children  who  are  really  tone-deaf  is 
probably  not  more  than  1  or  2  per  cent.'' 

Mr.  Millar.      H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  Millar  reports  : — 

*'  In  tiie  various  subjects  of  instruction  I  have  to  report  that  progress 
continues  to  be  made  on  the  lines  described  in  previous  reports  and  indicated 
in  the  Memoranda  issued  by  the  Department.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  note 
much  change  from  year  to  year,  but,  looking  back  over  the  four  years  that 
have  elapsed  since  the  introduction  of  Supplementary  Courses,  one  cannot 
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&il  to  bo  Btnick  by  tho  general  improvement  that  haa  taken  place  in  the 
method  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  work.  It  is  difficult  to  speak  accurately  in 
general  terms  about  the  work  of  a  district,  which  is  not  a  homogeneous 
entity,  but  a  collection  of  units,  each  taking  its  colour  from  an  individual 
headmaster  or  headmistress.  Thus,  though  one  may  speak  of  a  general 
movement  forward,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  anything  like  a  uniform 
rate  of  progress  is  implied.  On  the  contrary,  the  difference  of  the  rate  of 
progress  in  different  schools  is  one  of  the  things  that  strike  one  most  forcibly. 
The  restrictions  imposed  by  the  old  system  of  individual  examination  and 
payment  by  results  tended  to  a  certain  degree  of  uniformity ;  great  differ- 
ences no  doubt  there  were,  but,  I  should  think,  much  less  than  the  differences 
between  the  best  and  the  worst  schools  of  to-day.  There  are  some  improve- 
ments it  is  true  which  have  been  almost  universal ;  few  schools  have  been 
unaffected  by  the  general  improvement  in  staffing  and  equipment — par- 
titioning ot  classrooms  and  the  like ;  few  perhaps  have  been  entirely  . 
unaffected  by  some  of  the  improvements  in  method — ^the  greater  range 
and  better  quality  of  reading  matter,  the  use  of  paper  instead  of  slates  for 
the  written  work,  better  methods  of  teaching  Drawing,  better  methods  of 
teaching  the  initial  stages  of  Beading ;  but  when  all  is  said  there  remains 
a  residuiun  of  schools  which  relatively  at  least  have  made  but  little  progress. 
The  introduction  of  Supplementary  Courses  has  been  one  of  the  most  potent 
factors  in  raising  the  general  level  of  the  work,  not  in  the  Supplementary 
CSass  alone  but  throughout  tho  school,  but  there  are  many  schools  which 
have  not  yet  developed  a  Supplementary  Class,  and  to  which  neither  the 
spirit  nor  the  letter  of  Circular  374  haa  yet  penetrated,  except  in  such  re- 
flected gleams  as  may  be  derived  from  an  Inspector's  too  infrequent  visits.*' 

H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  Clark  reports  : —  jn^.  Clark. 

''  Steady  improvement  is  being  made  in  the  methods  of  work  in  English,  Reading, 
and  the  instruction  is  gaining  in  intelligence  and  breadth.  The  Phonic 
method  of  teaching  children  how  to  read  is  to  be  found  in  a  few  more  schoob 
this  year.  As  this  method'  becomes  more  general,  ease  in  reading  at  sight 
will  be  a  more  common  feature  of  the  subject  throughout  the  district,  and  the 
difficulty  of  securuig  a  good  course  of  literature  in  the  Primary  School  from 
the  Infants*  Division  onwards  will  gradually  be  lessened.  In  the  meantime 
so  much  time  has  to  be  expended,  through  the  adoption  of  obsolete  methods, 
in  getting  the  children  to  read  with  moderate  accuracy  and  fluency,  that  the 
side  of  I^glish  instruction  which  can  open  up  the  child's  mind  and  help  to 
form  his  tastes  and  character  receives  but  scant  attention.  Something  is 
done,  it  is  true,  in  the  region  of  poetry,  but  even  there,  from  haphazard 
sdeotion  of  material  and  perfunctory  repetition,  the  value  of  poetry  aa  a 
formative  instrument  is  frequently  lost. 

^'  Oral  Composition  is  being  treated  in  a  more  systematic  way  in  many  of  Oral 
the  schools,  with  the  result  that  in  the  lower  classes  as  well  as  the  higher  Compo- 
greater  readiness  and  accuracy  in  the  use  of  spoken  English  are  discernible,  sition. 
It  is  refreshing  to  get  in  country  schools  where  one  used  to  complain  of  tho 
shyness  of  the  children,  fairy  tales,  stories  from  history,  and  the  simple  narrative 
of  the  reading  lesson  reproduced  freely  and  frankly.    In  large  schools  the 
difficulty  of  oral  training  is  increased  by  the  size  of  the  classes,  as  each  child 
must  be  made  to  feel  the  responsibility  of  taking  his  or  her  own  share  in 
reproduction.    Consequently  one  often  finds  in  the  case  of  large  classes  either 
a  select  few  who  can  talk  readily  and  tell  fluently  what  they  know  of  a 
story,  or  classes  where  the  reproduction  is  a  mere  memory  recital.    In  such 
cases  the  teachers  have  not  realised  the  advantage  of  subdividing  a  large  class 
into  sections  for  practice  in  conversation  and  oral  reproduction. 

*'  The  standard  of  written  Composition  is  much  the  same  as  last  year,  \7ritten 
With  the  fulness  that  oomee  from  wider  reading,  a  gradual  improvement  Compo- 
may  be  looked  for  in  the  quality  of  the  matter.    As  for  the  form,  it  is  sition. 
frequently  loose  and  careless — a  result  which  it  is  rather  difficult  to  reconcile 
with  effective  teaching.    To  jud^e  from  the  number  of  carefully  corrected 
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exorcises  muoh  time  and  care  are  evidently  devoted  to  the  subject.  Bnt 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  sufficient  stress  laid  on  :  (1)  a  careful  elimina- 
tion of  errors  in  the  ordinary  speech  of  the  children  and  in  the  class  oral 
reproduction  ;  (2)  a  systematic  grouping  of  corrections  at  the  various  stages 
in  the  curriculum  around  grammatical  principles,  so  that  the  children  in  the 
junior  stages  may  unconsciously  absorb  the  grammar  and  prepare  for  the 
more  formal  grammar  lessons  which  should  come  in  the  senior  classes ;  (3) 
the  working  out  of  models  on  the  blackboard  with  a  full  discussion  of  the 
'  why.' 

"  Very  good  progress  has  been  made  in  the  methods  of  Arithmetic.  The 
Infant  and  Junior  Divisions  are  working  for  the  most  part  on  sound  Unas, 
and  rapid  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  Senior  Division.  The  majority 
of  teachers  have  given  successful  attention  to  the  inculcation  of  a  knowledge 
of  the  rationale  of  the  various  processes  and  to  the  neat  and  orderly  arrange- 
ment in  logical  sequence  of  the  written  work.  Problems  that  used  to  be 
worked  out  solely  by  the  *  rule  of  three  '  are  now  reasoned  out  by  the  applica^ 
tion  of  .'first  principles/  and  much  more  importance  is  attached  to  short 
•  liiethods  and  oral  work.  Altogether  Arithmetic  is  much  more  intelligently 
taught  and  understood,  and  has  a  more  practical  bearing. 

"  In  a  few  schools  the  instruction  in  Geography  proceeds  on  excellent  lines. 
In  most  of  the  schools  it  may  be  said  that  the  pupik  obtain  a  fairly  detailed 
knowledge  of  the  physical  features  of  the  world.  But  through  lack  of  suit- 
able illustrative  material,  that  knowledge  is  presented  and  acquired  in  an 
imintoresting  way,  and  frequently  amounts  to  little  more  than  unfamiliar 
names.  The  teaching  requires  to  bo  directed  more  into  the  channel  of  cause 
and  effect  in  climate,  race  characteristics  and  distribution,  means  of  com- 
munication and  interchange  of  productions ;  and  the  value  of  such  exercises 
as  map  reading,  map  drawing  from  memory «  and  the  filling  up  of  outline 
maps  as  the  study  of  a  country  or  continent  proceeds,  has  still  to  be  realised. 

**  The  majority  of  the  schools  were  visited  this  year  by  Mr.  Duckett,  from 
whose  Reports  I  gather  that  some  progress  has  been  made  in  the  district  in 
realising  die  aims  and  methods  of  Primary  School  Drawing.** 

H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  Fleming,  discnssing  the  quality  of  the  staff 
and  the  quality  of  the  instruction  under  one  head — the  two  things 
are  indeed  inseparable — writes  of  the  state  of  matters  in  the 
Border  District  as  follows : — 

*^  That  many  teachers,  and  many  assistant  teachers,  are  at  once  able  and 
skilful  goes  without  saying.  All,  I  believe,  are  conscientious  and  hard  work- 
ing. But  too  many,  particularly  of  assistant  teachers,  are  but  poorly  equipped 
for  their  work.  It  is  perhaps  not  necessary  to  show  why,  and  there  is  now- 
the  prospect  of  better  times.  But  the  effects  of  the  present  system  arc 
depressing  in  the  extreme.  Again  and  again  the  hard  work  of  a  head  teacher 
is  of  no  avail  to  overcome  the  bad  training  given  by  an  assistant.  Tho- 
influence  of  the  head  teacher,  too,  is  somewhat  limited.  As  a  rule,  he  is  simply 
the  '  class-teachor  *  of  the  highest  class.  With  his  time  taken  up  with  clabs 
work,  and  with  the  many  extra  duties  which  fall  to  his  lot,  it  is  not  possible 
that  he  can  exorcise  satisfactory  supervision  over  the  work  of  the  school ; 
aind  he  can  hardly  be  held  responsible  for  the  work  done,  or  the  methods 
pursued  in  other  classes.  In  small  schools  with  a  limited  staff  it  is  not  reason- 
able to  expect  that  tho  head  master  should  be  released  from  class  work,  but 
it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  head  master  should  not  be  burdened  with 
this  work  in  many  of  the  larger  schools.  At  present  it  is  rare  in  this  district 
to  find  a  head  master  who  is  not  in  charge  of  a  class  ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  sa}ring  that  in  many  schools  he  should  be  free.  This  is  a  reform  very 
urgently  needed,  particularly  when  the  calibre  of  so  many  of  the  assistant 
teachers  is  as  low  as  it  is.  .  .  . 

**  The  feeling  that  a  teacher  must  have  something  to  shovo  off  in.  Yob  class 
at  the  day  of  examination  is  a  time-honoured  institution  that  still  flourishes. 
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OoQieqiieQtiv,  there  is  the  too  eonstaat  revisal  of  work  done ;  the  re-reading 
of  books  stale  at  the  first  perusal ;  tiie  never  ending  series  of  sums  aU  of  the 
same  kind»  until  at  last  tite  consummation  is  reached,  n^en  the  child  has 
been  turned  into  a  second-rate  Ready  Reckoner. 

*'  On  the  negative  side  there  is  the  suppression  of  all  activity,  the  duUness 
of  the  daily  round,  and  the  absence  of  all  that  partakes  of  the  nature  of  play. 
What  wonder  is  it  then  that  the  child  is  glad  to  escape  from  school  as  soon 
as  possible,  that  Continuation  Classes  in  rural  places  cannot  be  formed,  that 
interest  in  education  is  practically  nil  ? 

*'  While  it  is  possible  to  say  that  in  many  cases  reformed  methods  of  Progress 
instruction  in  school  subjects  have  been  adopted  with  enthusiasm  and  success,  slow, 
on  the  ^ole  progress  has  been  very  slow,  and  only  too  often  things  go  on 
much  in  the  same  old  way.  .  .  . 

"  In  the  subject  of  English  a  commencement  is  beiqg  made  with  the  study  English. 
of  literature.  More  reading  is  done,  and  of  a  more  varied  kind.  Standard 
Readers  are,  in  my  opinion,  still  too  common,  but  in  many  oases  a  good  selec- 
tion of  supplementary  reading  is  gone  through.  In  the  infant  room  teaching 
to  read  on  the  Phonic  system  has  been  introduced  in  several  schools  with  such 
success  that  the  example  is  being  followed  by  others.  But  the  conspicuous 
fault  is  a  lack  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  of  the  power  of  oral  expression.  •  .  • 
Not  enough  effort  is  put  forth  to  cultivate  English  speech.  It  is  true  a 
beginning  has  been  made  to  get  children  to  reproduce  orally  stories  read  or 
told  to  them.  This  is  good  enough  in  its  way,  but  every  lesson  of  the  day 
affords  opportunity  for  speech,  and  those  opportunities  are  not  used.  .  .  . 
Too  much  insistence  cannot  be  placed  on  the  principle  that  children  must 
speak  freely,  readily,  and  with  ptecision ;  if  they  can  do  tliat,  Composlticm 
will  come  naturally  and  easily. 

**  In  Arithmetic  the  old  system  and  old  methods  have  received  a  severe  Arithmetic 
shaking.  In  the  meantime  the  results  in  many  cases  are  not  as  good  as  they 
will  be.  Text  books  on  modem  lines  are  generally  used,  but  are  often 
misused  through  being  emploj^ed  without  due  attention  to  the  degree  of 
advancement  of  the  class.  .  .  .  Practical  work  is  being  introduced,  rulers, 
weights  and  measures  are  beginning  to  be  used ;  and  doubtless  before  long, 
better  results  will  be  obtained. 

**  In  Geography,  too,  it  can  be  said  that  a  begiiming  has  been  made  with  (Geography, 
the  treatment  of  the  subject  on  the  new  lines.    The  Ordnance  Survey  map 
has  been  introduced  in  several  schools,  and  attention  is  being  given  to  the 
physical  side  of  this  study.    But  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  old  order 
continues. 

**  History  is  the  least  satisfactory  subject.  Of  all  subjects  of  the  scbool  History, 
ourrioohun  no  subject  requires  greater  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
than  ffistory;  yet,  with  some  brilliant  exceptions,  the  ordinary  teacher's 
knowledge  of  Watory  is  but  meagre.  What  knowledge  he  has  is  too  often 
confined  to  a  limited  aspect  of  British  'History.  Even  thus,  the  average 
teacher  is  the  slave  (d  the  text-book,  and  often  seems  to  work  but  a  page 
or  two  ahead  of  his  class.  For  Hidtory  teaching,  the  text-book  should  be 
of  little  moment.  Some  skeleton  in  the  hands  of  the  pupil  is  perhaps  desir- 
able, on  to  which  the  teacher  can  frame  the  body  of  the  subject  and  make 
it  live ;  and  unless  the  teacher  is  so  steeped  in  the  subject  as  to  be  able  to 
do  that»  and  be  independent  of  the  text-book,  the  instruction  he  gives  will 
no^  as  a  rule,  be  of  much  accoimt.  There  is  constant  clamour  for  a  history 
text-book.  Thid  text-book  needed  is  some  standard  work  in  the  teachers' 
hands.  ...  Of  apparatus  to  teach  History,  such  as  reprints  of  pictures, 
there  is  scarcely  any  to  be  seen. 

**  In  not  a  few  cases  good  work  is  done  in  Nature  Study,  and  good  methods  Nature 
are  employed.    In  Selkirk  Burgh  School  some  excellent  work  is  done,  and  Study. 
the  example  set  there  has  stimulated  others  to  do  the  same.    On  the  other 
hand,  in  too  many  oases  the  old  manner  of  treating  this  subject  is  prevalent. 
One  thing  that  t^  agamst  progress  is  the  mistaken  idea  of  many  teachers 
as  to  idiat  Is  the  sod  or  aim  of  this  instruction.    The  real  aim  of  this  study     • 
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is  the  search  after  knowledge,  not  necessarily  the  possession  of  it.  When 
the  teacher  looks  upon  successful  instruction  in  this  subject  as  the  possession 
of  knowledge  solely,  he  is  indifferent  as  to  how  that  knowledge  has  been 
gained.  Now  the  search  after  knowledge  is  slow  and  tedious ;  so  it  is  much 
quicker  and  more  satisfactory,  from  this  teacher's  point  of  view,  to  impart 
the  knowledge  rather  than  let  his  pupils  search  for  it.  Consequently  he 
prefers  just  to  tell  his  pupils  things — so  that,  when  asked,  they  may  return 
the  right  answer.  Such  a  method  of  instruction  is  of  little  value.  On  the 
other  hand,  though  progress  may  be  slower,  and  lass  ground  may  be  covered, 
it  is  of  the  highest  value  that  the  children  should  be  trained  in  habits  of  obser- 
vation, of  acquiring  knowledge,  and  of  drawing  inferences  from  the  knowledge 
gained. 

"  It  is  gratifying  to  report  that  school  gardens  are  beginning  to  be  started 
in  several  schools.  Rightly  conduoted,  a  school  garden  may  be  of  great 
educational  value,  and  a  source  of  much  pleasure ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  before  long  school  gardens  will  be  the  rule  rather  than,  as  at  present, 
the  exception  in  rural  schools. 

"  In  Drawing  improvement  is  shown  both  in  method  and  in  the  subjects 
taken  for  representation.  When  good  methods  of  Nature  Study  prevail, 
the  correlation  of  these  two  subjects  is  satisfactory.  Brush  Drawing  is 
frequently  done,  but  there  is  little  Clay  Modelling,  though  it  has  been  intio- 
duoed  in  a  few  oases." 

Hr.  Robb,  Sub-Inspector,  contributes  the  following  note  on 
Reading  to  H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  Jamieson's  report : — 

"During  the  past  session  there  has  been  considerable  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  Reading  in  the  schools  of  the  Edinburgh  district.  This 
improvement  is  noticeable : — 

"  (1)  In  more  deliberate  articulation  and  enunciation. 

"  (2)  In  more  sensible  and  natural  expression,  bssed  on  more  complete 
comprehension  of  the  entire  lesson.  For  this  improvement  the  increased 
practice  in  oral  composition  is  mainly  responsible. 

'*  (3)  In  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  matter  read  at  every  stage,  in 
almost  every  school  the  library  is  made  an  important  adjunct  to  the  Reading 
lessons.  In  many  schools,  supplementary  readers  are  regularly  used  from 
the  first,  so  that  while  one  book  is  being  studied  with  some  care,  another  is 
being  read  at  sight  for  pure  enjoyment. 

**  There  still  remain  one  or  two  points  in  which  improvement  is  very  desir- 
able. In  Infant  Classes  word  drill  often  too  exclusivelj  occupies  the  time 
of  ib»  ohildren.  lliey  are  too  long  in  learning  that  a  book  has  something 
to  say  to  them.  They  frequently  read  words  without  any  comprehension 
of  the  sense,  even  when  the  sense  is  quite  interesting,  lljs  Is  In  part  due 
to  the  survival.  In  too  nuuiy  schools,  of  the  practice  of  simultaneous  Reading. 

"  As  soon  as  ihe  child  is  able  to  read  a  few  words  which  convey  a  meaning, 
he  ought  to  be  led  to  perceive  the  sense — ^to  express  it  orally  or  in  drawing, 
to  act  it  if  possible — ^at  any  rate  to  recognise  the  all-important  fact  that  the 
prmted  page  and  the  spoken  word  and  the  picture  and  tiie  action  are  closely 
linked. 

'*  When  a  little  child  reads  a  sentence— not  as  a  lesson,  but  for  his  own 
pleasure — he  not  infrequently,  in  the  first  instance,  merely  recognises  and 
names  the  words ;  thereafter  he  reads  it  a  second  time  with  the  intelligent 
phrasing  which  indicates  complete  comprehension.  One  still  finds  teachers 
who  remain  too  long  content  with  the  lower  process  of  the  two,  and  by  so 
doing  retard  the  time  when  a  child  can  find  out  for  himself  what  a  book  hap 
to  say.  Silent  Reading  might  often  be  commenced  at  a  much  earlier  stage 
than  is  customary. 

"  Too  often,  in  the  estabUshment  of  school  libraries,  no  provision  is  made 
for  the  little  ones.  But  in  one  or  two  8ohool9  each  class  possesses  its  own 
select  library." 
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To  H.M.  Inspeotor  lb.  Jamieson's   report,  Mr.  Crombie,  Sub-  Mr.Crfmbie, 
Inspector,  contributes  the  following  remarks  on  Composition  and  ??'  ¥*■• 
Arithmetic:-  Jamveson. 

**  Within  recent  years  there  has  been  a  concentration  of  attention  on  the  Gompo- 
teaching  of  English  in  the  Primary  School,  and  more  particularly  on  that  aition. 
aspect  of  it  which  is  concerned  with  the  cultivation  of  the  power  of  oral 
and  written  expression.  Within  the  past  two  or  three  years  there  has  been 
a  more  definite  and  conscioiis  effort  on  the  part  of  all  concerned  to  render 
the  school  environment  as  effective  and  stimulative  as  possible  for  the 
successful  development  of  this  faculty.  Methods  have  been  keenly  discussed 
and  put  to  the  test  of  experience ;  and  the  means  and  material  that  appear 
most  suitable  for  the  various  stages  of  the  pupil's  progress  have  been  care- 
fully sifted  and  weighed.  The  activity  in  this  direction  has  received  a 
powerful  impetus  from  the  issue  of  the  Department's  recent  Memorandum 
on  the  Teaching  of  English.  There  are  most  encouraging  evidences  of 
improvement  in  the  teaching  of  this  subject  in  aU  parts  of  the  school. 
Systematic,  as  distinct  from  incidental,  practice  in  oral  Composition  is  now 
almost  universally  provided  for  in  the  infant  and  junior  divisions  of  the 
school.  A  teacher  of  a  class  Is  now  very  rarely  embarrassed  when  asked  to 
detaO  tiie  means  employed  to  cultivate  the  pupil's  powers  of  oral  expression. 
The  Reading  lesson  is  utilised  as  formerly,  but  more  systematically,  the 
children  being  accustomed  to  narrate  incidents  which  occur  in  it,  or  to  give 
the  gist  of  passages  selected  from  it.  .  Tales,  legends,  and  historical  incidents 
are  widely  employed.  Narrations  by  the  pupils  are  made  a  feature  in  the 
work  of  the  higher  infant  classes ;  and  many  fresh  and  interesting  devices 
are  employed  to  foster  this  habit  of  speaking.  The  quality  of  the  written 
attempts  at  expression  by  the  younger  classes  in  many  schools  is  sometimes 
surprisingly  good.  Nature  Knowledge  lessons  afford  very  suitable  material 
for  descriptive  Composition  exercises,  and  not  a  few  teachers  make  a  very 
effective  use  of  such  co-ordination  of  subjects. 

*'  Many  opportunities  for  practice  in  giving  answers  in  a  sequence  of 
sentences  occur  at  the  recapitulatory  stages  of  most  lessons,  but  these  are 
often  neglected.  In  dealing  with  the  pupils'  narrations,  opportunities  occur 
for  suggesting  omitted  details,  better  arrangement  of  matter,  correction  or 
improvement  of  form,  etc.  all  of  which  could  be  obtained  from  the  pupils 
themselves  by  skilful  questioning;  but  these  opporttmities  are  too  often 
not  utilised  to  their  full  extent.  The  teacher  should  be  ever  on  the  outlook 
for  variety  and  freshness  of  treatment  so  as  to  stimulate  and  preserve  the 
intersst  of  the  pupils  in  this  practice. 

"  It  is  probably  too  soon  yet  to  expect  considerable  improvement  in  the 
written  Composition  exercises  of  the  Senior  Classes  of  the  school.  In  a 
year  or  two,  when  pupils  reach  this  stage  after  having  passed  through  the 
whole  systematised  training  from  the  Infant  Division  upwards,  a  distinct 
advance  in  the  quality  of  this  work  may  be  confidently  expected.  Mean- 
while, there  is  encouraging  evidence  that  the  leaven  is  spreading  here  also. 
Reproduction  of  a  story,  which  for  many  years  constituted  the  require- 
ment of  the  Code  in  the  case  of  the  former  fifth  standard,  is  now,  as  a  rule, 
very  weU  done  by  pupils  at  a  considerably  earlier  stage  of  their  school  course. 
The  exercises  done  by  the  Qualifying  Class  also  compare  favourably  with 
those  done  by  pupils  of  the  same  age  some  years  ago.  There  appears  to  be 
a  growing  power  to  use  a  more  extensive  vocabulary,  ideas  are  more 
abundant,  and  free  compositions  seem  to  flow  more  easily.  There  may  also 
be  observed  an  increasing  accuracy  and  completeness  of  expression,  more 
particularly  in  descriptive  exercises,  and  the  use  of  the  paragraph  seoms 
to  be  more  widely  practised. 

**  The  experiences  of  the  year  point  to  very  creditable  progress  in  the  Arithmetic, 
teaching  of  Arithmetic.    In  most  schools  the  earlier  stages  are  very  intelli- 
gently taught.     Clearer  conceptions  prevail  regarding  the   value  of  the 
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'oonorete'  in  ih»  initiatory  steps.  .  .  .  Hie  four  Qfementary  ojieratkms 
are  generally  taught  oonourrently. 

''Through  all  the  stages  a  skilful  use  of  concrete  examples  forms  the 
teacher's  hest  weapon  for  awakening  and  building  up  knowledge  of  arithme- 
tical processes  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil.  But  while  this  is  so,  there  is  another 
and  not  less  important  object  to  be  gained.  The  pupil  has  also  to  be  trained 
to  become  a  ready  and  accurate  calculator.  There  is  a  time  very  early  in 
his  training  when  he  is  able  to  visualise  the  numbers  he  has  become  familiar 
with  in  his  h^n^^^pg  of  objects.  Quite  recently  the  members  of  an  Infant 
Class  towards  the  end  of  their  first  school  year  were  tested  individually  with 
the  object  of  discovering  how  many  had  reached  this  stage.  The  result 
showed  that  more  than  a  half  of  the  class  had  this  visualising  power  and 
were  able  to  do  operations  with  numbers  apart  from  the  concrete  examples. 
This  section  had  reached  a  point  in  their  arithmetical  study  when  their 
powers  of  computation  could  be  best  quickened  and  strengthened  by  rapid 
{H-actice  with  abstract  numbers.  The  other  section  required  continued 
concrete  practice.  The  proper  place  and  function  of  the  concrete  in  these 
early  stages  require,  therefore,  to  be  carefully  discriminated  and  noted  by 
the  teacher.  Too  slavish  an  adherence  to  the  idea  that  every  arithmetioid 
operation  done  by  young  children  must  be  through  the  concrete  retards  the 
acquisition  of  quickness  in  computation.  In  many  Infant  Departments 
where  the  two-fold  aim  of  Aritlunetic  teaching  is  accurately  gauged,  the 
senior  infants  are  adepts  in  rapid  calculation  with  easy  numbers  in  all  the 
four  elementary  operations. 

**  Increasing  attention  is  being  paid  to  Mental  Arithmetic,  and  there  are 
encouraging  evidences  of  progress  in  this  respect. 

''Knowledge  of  the  conventional  symbols  of  operation  is  now  more 
common  in  the  younger  classes,  and  in  many  schools  the  pupils  at  all  stages 
ol  advancement  are  being  trained  to  set  down  on  paper  or  blackboard  the 
sequence  of  operations  involved  in  the  solution  of  problems.  Here,  however, 
there  is  room  for  improvement.  Problems  are  still  too  often  assigned  to 
some  particular  '  rule '  and  worked  to  a  definite  pattern,  important  data 
in  the  given  problem  which  do  not  fit  the  typical  model  being  sometimes 
neglected  with  disastrous  results. 

"  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  increased  attention  now  given  to  the 
decimal  notation  is  bearing  good  fruit  in  the  mwe  intelligent  working  ctf 
problems  involving  that  system." 

Mr,  Michie :     H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  Michie  reports  on  Spelling,  Poetry,  and 
Geography  as  follows  : — 


Spelling. 


"  An  examination  was  conducted  in  a  number  of  schools  into  the  methods 
of  instruction  in  Spelling  and  into  the  common  types  of  mis-spellings^  Good 
spelling,  as  one  would  expect^  goes  in  the  main  with  that  power  of  attention 
which  makes  for  success  in  all  subjects,  and  it  is  consequently  general  in 
the  good  school  or  the  good  class. 

"  Occasionally  the  time  devoted  to  the  subject  seems  altogether  excessive, 
and  the  methods  ot  instruction  are  not  such  as  to  attain  the  desired  end 
with  the  least  expenditure  of  energy. 

"  In  the  Infant  Classes  where  some  phonic  system  of  Beading  is  pursued, 
spelling  and  word-naming  become  one  and  the  same  process.  The  instruc- 
tion is  mainly  oral,  but  after  a  time  writing  is  employed,  first  in  printed 
afterwards  in  script  form.  The  number  of  irregular  words  in  the  reading 
book  is  at  first  limited.  No  difiSculty  is  experienced  in  securing  correct 
spelling  of  regular  words.  In  the  Jum'or  division  there  is  sometimes  a  breach 
in  the  continuity  of  the  method  of  instruction  and  consequent  educational 
lo'.s.  The  pupil  has  now  to  adapt  himself  to  a  new  method  of  Reading, 
and  to  attempt  a  reader  in  which  many  of  the  words  are  irregular,  thou^ 
short — ^for  here  brevity  and  ease  are  commonly,  though  mistakenly,  in- 
terpreted as  synonymous.    If  the  pupils  spell  all  words  phonetically,  it  is 
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not  surpriamg ;  nor  is  it  surprisiiig  if  the  teacher  in  the  Junior  Division  con- 
demns thr.  metiiods  of  the  Infant  Room  as  conducing  to  bad  spelling. 

"  Hip  weakness  lies  not  merely  in  the  non-conformity  of  methods,  but  in 
the  fajloro  to  reoognJiie  the  increasing  importance  of  the  visual  memory, 
especially  in  dealing  with  irregular  words.  £q  this  connection  it  is  interesting 
to  note  tiie  common  errors  in  schools  where  Reading  is  not  phonic — ^apart 
from  such  slips  as  reduplications  and  omissions  which  are  obviously  due  to 
lack  of  care.  Many,  if  not  most,  of  the  errors  are  due  to  phonetic  spelling. 
Where  some  local  idiosyncracy  of  pronunciation  prevails,  or  where  slovenli- 
ness of  pronunciation  is  permitted,  these  defects  are  frequently  reproduced 
in  mis-spel)ings.  The  number  of  cases  in  which  an  emphatically  sounded 
letter,  such  as  ,  disturbs  the  sequence  of  letters  is  surprising.  Again,  the 
phenomenon  is  by  no  means  uncommon  of  a  class  which  spells  correctly 
orally,  but  in  writing  spells  indifferently.  This  is  almost  always  traceable 
to  excessive  use  of  oral  methods  of  instruction.  The  practice  of  indiscrimin- 
ately learning  by  rote  lists  of  spellings  which  are  repeated  viva  voce  will 
produce  the  ability  to  spoil  orally,  but  apart  from  writing  this  is  an  idle 
accomplishment. 

"  The  necessity  of  making  the  pupU  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  meaning 
as  well  as  with  the  form  of  new  words  by  employing  them  for  several  succes- 
siTe  days ;  the  value  of  extensive  reading,  of  woid-building,  of  derivation, 
and  of  rules  for  spelling — are  well  understood,  and  call  for  no  comment- 

*'  Much  criticism  has  of  late  been  directed  to  the  poetry  committed  to  Poetry, 
memory  in  school.  A  distinct  advance  has  to  be  recorded  bot^  in  the  quality 
and  in  the  quantity  of  the  poems  professed.  The  selection  is  now  more 
jodicionsly  made,  and  frequently  each  child  has  memorised  one  or  more 
voluntary  pieces  in  addition  to  those  learned  collectively  by  the  class.  The 
sdeotion  of  these  voluntary  poems  may  be  made  the  occasion  for  an  excellent 
lesson  in  ihe  rudiments  of  literary  criticism.  Each  pupil  may  choose,  either 
from  volumes  of  poetiy  in  the  school  library,  or  from  the  poems  which  the 
teacher  reads,  re-reads,  and  discusses  with  the  class,  such  as  have  the  strongest 
personal  appeal.  While  some  have  to  be  rejectod  by  the  teacher,  it  is  sur- 
prising to  find  the  excellent  taste  displayed  by  well-trained  senior  pupils. 
That  the  pupils  evince  an  added  interest  in  learning  poems  of  their  own 
selection,  is  only  to  be  expected ;  but  when  one  finds  those  who  are  far  from 
content  with  the  bare  tninininiw,  and  who  recite  their  pieces  with  marked 
taste  and  feeling,  one  may  reasonably  conclude  that  a  genuine  love  of  poetry 
has  been  instilled,  and  that  the  weary  task  of  former  years  has  been  trans- 
formed into  a  highly  pleasurable  exeroise. 

'  '*The  class  is  promoted,  new  poetry  is  accumulated.  The  recollection 
of  the  old  poems  fades  till  scarce  a  stanza  can  be  repeated  by  any  of  the  pupils, 
and  the  vision  of  a  school  anthology  vanishes  tiirough  the  omission  to  transfer 
the  record  of  work  along  with  the  class,  and  to  devote  a  casual  period  to 
revision. 

"  The  wealth  of  material  comprised  under  the  subject  of  Geography  makes  Geography* 
it  imperative  that  rigorous  selection  should  be  exereised.  This  is  a  matter 
of  considerable  difficulty,  but  it  seems  a  pity  that  so  many  teachers  are  content 
to  place  implicit  trust  in  the  judgment  of  the  compiler  of  the  elementary 
compendium  which  aims  at  including  the  largest  number  of  facts  in  the 
smallest  possible  space.  The  emphasis  laid  on  an  acquaintance  with,  say, 
the  names  of  mere  villages  in  Ireland  seems  misplaced,  and  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  some  of  the  hills  in  England  which  are  commonly  memorised, 
Irould  probably  prove  a  shock  to  thd  imagination  of  both  teacher  and  child. 
There  seems  to  be  a  call  for  the  more  judicious  exercise  of  a  sense  of  per- 
spective in  the  selection  of  the  material,  as  well  as  in  the  relative  importance 
to  be  attached  to  the  facts  selected. 

•  **  While  the  study  of  Geography  calls  for  the  exereise  of  a  considerable 
isllort  of  memory,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  memory  should  not  be  aided, 
M  weO  as  Hie  subject  naturalised,  by  the  introduction  of  those  connecting 
links  which  make  for  the  permanence  of  the  knowledge  acquired.     IliyBicaly 
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Politioal,  and  Oommercial  Geograj^y  stand  as  isolated  branches,  mountaiitB 
have  no  connection  with  rivers,  nor  have  coalfields  with  the  distaibation  of 
industries  or  population.  The  political  division  into  countries  is  permitted 
to  oust  completely  the  natural  geographical  divisions.*  If  more  stress  were 
laid  on  the  causal  inter-connections  of  the  various  sets  of  facts,  the  temptation 
to  overload  the  memory  with  unimportant  detail  would  be  considerably 
reduced. 

"  In  Supplementary  and  Senior  Classes  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  each 
pupil  provided  with  an  atlas  which  is  used  in  class  wkdie  the  teacher  makes 
use  of  the  wall-map.  This  is  a  laudable  practice.  It  is  singular,  however, 
to  find  to  what  an  extent  the  pupils  are  unable  to  interpret  the  conventional 
signs.  Locating  the  positions  of  places  is  too  frequently  the  almost  ex- 
clusive use  to  which  a  map  is  put.  Definite  exercises  in  map-reading  might 
with  advantage  be  introduced.  More  or  less  fragmentary  lessons  in  Home 
Geography  generally  precede  the  first  employment  of  a  map^  but  it  is  rare 
to  find  a  school  in  which  the  study  of  the  Home  Geography  receives  the 
position  its  merits  warrant.*' 

Mr.  Bobb,         Qn    Music,  H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  Jamieson  gives  the  following 
per  Mr.       remarks  by  Mr.  Robb,  Sub-Inspector  : — 

1^     .        *  **  Singing  is  taught  in  every  school  in  the  Edinburgh  district,  usually  with 

a  very  fair  measure  of  success. 

"  In  several  of  the  schools  in  the  city,  the  voices  of  the  pupils  axe  ad- 
mirably trained  and  all  the  teaching  is  most  assiduous  and  earnest.  In  a 
good  few  country  schools,  on  the  other  hand,  much  of  the  instruction  is  hap- 
hazard and  unskilful. 

"  The  best  teachers  of  music  usually  regard  their  aim  as  a  threefold  one. 
Their  work  has  a  triple  bearing  on  the  pupil,  who  should  respond  (I)  emotion- 
ally, (2)  intellectually,  (3)  physically.  Tine  emotional  response,  under  which 
the  pupil  is  thrilled  with  the  spirit  which  a  song  breathes,  cannot  be  attained 
until  due  attention  has  been  given  to  the  intellectual  aspect  of  the  work. 
A  child  must  understand  what  he  sings,  if  he  is  to  feel  it.  As  far  as  possible, 
he  must  be  made  to  feel  the  inevitablenees  of  the  music.  His  imagination 
must  picture  the  situation  of  which  the  music  is  the  expression.  For  these 
reasons  the  choice  of  songs  cannot  possibly  be  too  careful.  Therefore  also 
the  teacher  must  strive  to  stir  in  his  pupil  the  intellectual  concept  most 
fitted  to  lead  up  to  the  emotional  thrill  inseparable  from  real  music.  One 
occasionally  finds  pupils  reproducing  with  marveUous  accuracy  the  taste- 
ful models  set  by  a  teacher,  while  they  remain  grossly  ignorant  of  the  mean- 
ing of  th»  words  they  sing.  So  far  as  the  highest  end  in  teaching  is  concerned, 
these  pupils  might  as  well  be  practising  Italian  vocables. 

'*  Again,  one  finds  pupils  who  can  sing  with  taste  and  with  obvious  enjoy- 
ment and  intelligence  quite  a  number  of  prepared  songs,  but  who  display 
hesitation  and  (^may  when  confronted  with  the  music  of  an  unknown  air, 
however  simple.  When  this  occurs,  it  is  clear  that  the  pupils  are  unlikely 
on  leaving  school  to  make  excursions  on  their  own  account  into  the  world 
of  written  composition.  In  far  too  many  cases  aoag^  are  reaUy  learnt  by  ear, 
though  professedly  from  notes. 

'*  Li  a  few  city  schools  single  pupils,  when  asked  to  do  so,  stand  and  sing 
Just  as  readily  as  they  stand  to  read.  This  is  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  readiiig 
of  music  is  a  comparatively  easy  process  provided  a  child  possesses  some  ear ; 
but  far  too  often,  in  his  haste  to  hear  a  new  song  sung;  the  teacher  instead 
of  allowing  the  pupils  to  attempt  to  read  the  music — ^to  blunder  through 
it  if  need  be-^adopts  the  all  too  efiective  expedient  of  aiding  their  progress 
by  vocal  or  instrumental  examples.  Frequent  tests  in  home  reading  of 
music  might  be  useful  in  this  connection. 

*'  Technique  must  not  prevail  over  intelligence.  A  child  ought,  all  through, 
to  know  just  what  he  means,  and  what  he  wishes  to  achieve  in  music  No 
ftfF^pn*^  of  pnetice  in  following  the  finest  models  of  the  most  aooompliahed 
TOOtUist  can  atone  for  lack  of  intelligent  oomprehension. 
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The  purely  i^ysioal  aspect  of  the  subject  is  not  unimportant.  TLe 
value  of  a  song  as  a  relief  to  tedium  is  not  too  well  known.  Care  is  not  always 
taken  to  secure  correct  posture  and  the  requisite  atmospheric  conditions  for 
the  singing  lesson.  Properly  given,  this  lesson  has  large  hygienic  possibili- 
ties, and  every  effort  should  be  made  to  combat  the  rather  prevalent  idea 
that  the  alpha  and  omega  of  the  music  teacher's  work  are  comprised  in  the 
mere  singing  of  songs." 

Supplementary  Courses. 

In  my  last  Greneial  Report  I  devoted  a  section  of  considerable 
length  to  a  discussion  of  the  piogiess  made  in  Supplementaiy 
work  and  of  the  aims  which  teachers  should  keep  before  them 
in  dealing  with  pupils  at  this  stage.    In  each  of  the  reports  now 
before  me  careful  attention  is  given  to  this  part  of  the  curriculum ; 
and  from  what  my  colleagues  say  it  is  plain  that,  while  the  courses 
of  study  under  Schedule  V.  are  in  most  cases  satisfactory,  and  in 
many  cases  excellent,  there  is  far  too  little  practical  work  done  Too  little 
under  Schedule  YI.    In  large  schools  in  towns  there  is  usually  practical 
provision  made  for  Wood-work,  Cookery,  Laundry-work,  Dress-  ^ 
making,  or  Practical  Housekeeping.    But  often,  in  smaller  schools, 
no  one  of  these  subjects  is  represented,  nor  is  any  other  subject 
professed  which  can  be  regarded  as  an  equivalent.    In  country 
schools  it  is  clear  that  the  Commercial  Course  is  frequently  adopted 
when  the  Rural  Course  would  be  more  suitable.    In  small  rural 
schools  the  main  impediment  to  the  institution  of  courses  of  practical 
instruction  is  found  to  be  the  initial  cost  of  equipment.    The  cost 
need  not  be  great ;  but  in  schools  where  there  never  can  be  more 
than  a  very  few  qualified  pupils  each  year  managers  hesitate  about 
even  a  very  small  outlay.    My  colleagues  seem  to  be  unanimously 
of  opinion  that  this  hesitation  might  in  most  cases  be  overcome  by 
a  small  grant  from  the  Department  towards  the  cost  of  initial 
equipment. 

With  regard  to  the  methods  of  instruction  followed  in  these  ^qq  much 

courses  H.M.  Inspectors  feel  that  the  mistake  is  often  made  of  teaching; 

canying  into  the  Supplementary  Course  the  purely  didactic  method,  *^.^***^®  , 

which  may  be  appropriate  in  the  Junior  Division,  but  is  out  of  ^^^y.  ^^ 

place  here.    The  opinion  of  my  colleagues  on  the  present  state  of 

25applementary  study  will  become  clearer  if  I  quote  their  remarks 

somewhat  in  detail.    H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  Smith  writes  : — 

'*  The  first  thing  to  remark  about  Supplementary  Courses  in  Fifeshire  ^^^  Smith' 
is  that  there  are  still  too  few  of  them.  Last  session  there  were  only  94 
Supj^mentary  Ck>urse8  to  146  schools.  The  dofioienoy  is  not  indeed 
so  great  as  these  figures  would  indicate.  For  of  the  fifty-two  sohools  that 
have  no  Supplementary  Course,  seventeen  may  be  desoribed  as  Infant  or 
Junior  Schools,  five  have  Higher  Gnuie  Departments,  and  two  are  Elementary 
Departments  of  Secondary  Schools.  There  are  also  a  few  oases,  not  falling 
unddr  these  heads»  in  whioh  it  is  more  convenient  to  send  the  ohildren  to  a 
neighbouring  Supplementary  Course  than  to  institute  a  new  one.  But 
there  are  stHl  some  two  dooen  sohools — mostly  in  rural  districts — ^that  ought 
to  have  Supplementary  Courses  of  their  own,  and  have  not.  In  general^ 
I  should  say  that  every  sdiool  that  is  not  within  easy  range  of  an  existing 
Sapplementary  Course,  ought  to  have  one  of  its  own*  Per  cowtra  it  might 
be  argued  that  in  the  laiger  towns  the  number  of  Supplementary  Courses 
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might  be  reduced,  and  a  moasuro  of  coniroiisation  attempted  with  gain  both 
in  economy  and  in  efficiency.  And  something  has  been  done  in  that  way, 
both  in  Kirkcaldy  and  in  Cowdenbeath  ;  and  I  hope  to  have  further  progress 
to  report  when  the  Dysart  and  Wemyss  School  Boards  have  completed  their 
new  schools.  •  Something  has  also  been  done  to  make  good  the  deficiency  in 
the  rural  parts  of  the  district ;  new  Supplementary  Courses  have  been  stilted 
at  Camock,  Kemback,  Cambee,  Craigrothie,  and  Kilmany.  The  worst 
offenders  in 'this  respect  are  the  School  Boards  of  Springfield,  Cameron, 
Monimai],  and  Kirkcaldy  Landward,  which  possess  not  a  single  Supplementary 
Course  to  their  names.  The  assistance  now  given  to  small  schools  by  the 
General  Aid  Grant  leaves  little  excuse  for  inaction  on  the  score  of  staff. 
Equipment,  no  doubt,  is  another  thing. 

**  The  next  point  that  engaged  our  attention  was  the  extent  to  which  the 
Supplementary  Courses  were  really  catering  for  the  wonts  of  their  pupils. 
There  the  results  were  not  entirely  satisfactory.  To  begin  with,  almost  all 
the  Supplementary  Courses — even  in  the  larger  towns — ^were  mixed.  Now, 
whatever  arguments  may  be  urged  in  favour  of  olaasification  by  sex  are 
most  powerful  at  this  stage.  There  is  in  fact  nothing — ^not  even  Arithmetio 
— common  to  boys  and  girls  in  the  Sixth  Schedule.  For  purposes  of  organi- 
sation, separation  of  the  sexes  (where  it  can  be  managed)  is  the  simplest 
and  most  effective  plan.  And  it  has  other  fairly  obvious  advantages,  into 
which  I  need  not  go.  In  the  second  place,  the  Commercial  Course  was  unduly 
popular,  even  in  purely  industrial  centres.  I  have  called  out  a  large  *  Com- 
mercial '  class  of  boys  and  asked  them  individually  what  they  were  going 
to  do ;  not  one  in  ten  had  any  intention  of  engaging  in  Commerce.  The 
number  of  Commercial  Supplementary  Courses  really  needed  in  Fife  might 
be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  One  feels  the  absurdity  pretty 
strongly  in  the  case  of  girls — of  girls  who  will  presently  enter  a  factory, 
and  emerge  from  it  at  twenty-one  to  keep  house  by  the  light  of  nature,  spend- 
ing their  last  months  at  school  on  Stocks,  and  True  Discount,  and  Book- 
keeping by  Double  Entry.  But  on  the  whole  there  is  not  much  of  this. 
There  is  a  fair  provision  for  the  teaching  of  Cookery  and  Laundry  work,  even 
in  several  of  the  rural  schools.  This  is  due  to  our  strong  and  sagacious  County 
Committee.  The  Committee  employs  a  number  of  export  teachers  of  Cookery 
and  Laundry  work,  whom  they  lend  to  the  School  Boards.  The  needful 
apparatus  is  provided  at  a  reduced  figure,  and  part  of  tho  teacher's  salary  is  also 
made  up  by  the  Committee.  One  of  these  teachers  is  stationed  at  a  centre 
from  which  she  visits  five  (sometimes  even  seven)  schools  a  week,  generally  the 
whole  year  round.  The  boys  do  not  yet  fare  so  well.  I  have  been  urgent 
with  the  Committee  to  do  something  of  the  same  sort  for  them,  and  there 
is  now  no  lack  of  qualified  instruction  ;  but  the  expense  of  erecting  workshops 
has  so  far  barred  our  progress.  But  not  altogether.  I  am  able  to  report 
at  least  the  promise  of  workshops  in  Leven,  in  Wemyss,  in  D3nMrt^  and  in 
LochgcUy.  And  even  where  there  is  no  workshop  or  promise  of  cme,  a  start 
has  been  made  with  that  Practical  Geometry  and  Mensuration  of  which  the 
Workshop  Practice  is,  after  all,  an  appendage.  Nor  is  Woodwork  the  only 
form  of  Practical  Instruction  that  is  in  place  in  boys*  Supplementary  Courses. 
In  some  of  the  schools  Experimental  Science  takes  its  place — a  perfectly 
legitimate  development,  e,g.,  in  mining  districts.  And  I  can  conceive  of 
other  developments  that  would  be  equally  legitimate,  e.g,,  in  towns  devoted 
to  textile  industries.  In  the  rural  schools,  on  the  other  hand,  we  should 
seek  to  develop  the  Rural  Course.  There,  too,  the  County  Committee  helps 
with  a  subsidy  for  the  formation  of  school  gardens.  As  yet  there  are  far  too 
few  of  these — at  this  moment  I  can  recall  no  more  tiian  five.  But  there 
is  no  reason  to  despond.  Many  of  my  country  teachers  are  excellent  botanists 
and  good  practical  gardeners;  and  sometimes,  where  there  is  no  school 
^rden,  Uie  boys  are  taken  into  the  master's  garden.  As  an  example  of 
what  can  be  done  in  a  school  of  no  great  sice,  I  may  mention  Forgan  rablio 
Sohool,  a  school  with  100  on  roll,  where  tho  hayn  get  Prootical  Gardening 
from  the  head  master,  and  the  girls  get  Practical  Household  Management 
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(indading  Cookery)  from  his  wife  in  the  sdioolhoiue.  It  is  along  these 
lines  that  tbe  problem  of  Praotical  Instraotion  can  be  solved  in  rural  sohools. 
Mj  real  apprehension  is  that  the  supply  of  male  teachers  fit  to  teaoh  rural 
schools  may  fail. 

"  So  far  of  the  Sixth  Schedule.  When  I  turn  to  the  subjecto  of  Schedule  V. 
I  am  able  to  speak  with  much  greater  satisfaction.  The  teachers,  almost 
without  exception,  are  keoi,  and  the  pupils  genuinely  interested  in  their 
work.  In  several — one  might  almost  say  in  many— of  the  Supplementary 
Courses  the  results  are  as  good  as  any  reasonable  man  couki  desire.  The 
oral  work  is  sometimes  brilliant.  At  some  of  the  "f>tning  schools — a  class 
of  school  of  which  I  had  practically  no  previous  knowledge — I  was  greatly 
struck  with  the  robust  intelligence  and  manly  style  of  the  boys.  The  only 
real  defect  on  this  side  of  the  work  is  the  ^ure  to  develop  independent 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  The  teaohera  almost  all  teaoh  too  much 
as  if  they  were  preparing  their  pupils  for  aQ  examination ;  they  make  too 
much  of  smartness  in  oral  answering  and  thorough  masteiy  of  all  the  work 
by  all  the  pupils.  They  do  too  much  for  the  pupils,  in  fact»  and  do  not  yet 
sufficiently  recognise  that  one  main  purpose  of  these  courses  is  to  teach  the 
children  how  to  learn  for  themselves.  The  books  of  reference  are  sometimes, 
I  fear,  more  for  ornament  than  use.  The  treatment  of  History  and  Geography 
is  too  narrow  and  (heretical  as  it  sounds  to  say  so)  top  systematic.  In  our 
Supplementary  Courses  I  am  fairly  clear  that  we  should  attempt  to  extend 
the  horizon  of  the  pupils  beyond  the  ordinary  bounds  of  British  History; 
and  also  that  both  in  History  and  in  Geography  the  methods  should  be  less 
categorical  and  more  '  heuristic '  than  in  younger  classes.  But^  with  this 
no  doubt  considerable  deduction,  it  is  possible  to  reflect  with  real  satisfaction 
on  the  treatment  of  subjects  of  general  education  in  most  of  the  Fife  Supple- 
mentary Courses." 

H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  Millar  reports  :—  .,,,.,, 

"  The  great  merit  of  the  course  of  mstruction  outlined  in  Schedule  V.  oi^ 
the  Code  is  that  it  has  emphasised  the  importance  of  the  pupil  taking  a  more  Schedule  V. 
active  share  than  formerly  in  his  own  education.  It  seems  odd  that  such 
a  truism  as  that  mental,  like  physical*  derelopment  depends  on  active  exer- 
cise should  need  to  be  emphasised ;  but  that  a  bad  examination  system  can 
induce  the  adoption  of  methods  that  do  not.  promote  a  high  degree  of  mental 
development  is  only  too  obvious.  In  education  the  main  principles  are 
few,  simple^  and  obvious,  but  to  have,  them  even  tolerably  carried  out 
in  practice  would  tax  the  best  powers  of  a  Napoleon  tamed  educational 
administrator. 

**  The  full  dev^opment  of  the  Industrial,  Household  Management,  and  ^Schedule 
Rural  Courses  involves  a  large  expenditure^  and  progress  is  consequently  yj, 
slow.  The  time  usually  given  iu  Manual  Instruction  in  connection  with 
these  courses  would  have  to  be  considerably  increased  in  order  to  extract 
from  them  the  utmost  benefit.  It  is  satisfactory  to  report^  however,  that 
Woodwork  continues  to  make  headway.  Falkirk  Buxgh  School  Board  have 
just  added  it  to  the  curriculum  of  their  classes,  and  Falkirk  Landward  School 
Board  are  making  improved  arrangements  for  the  teaching  of  Woodwork 
and  Household  Management.  With  respect  to  the  rural  Courses  there  is 
not  as  yet  much  progress  to  report.  Buchanan  Public  School,  which  was 
already  specially  weU  equipped  for  the  teaching  of  Nature  Study  and 
Geography,  has  added  a  school  garden  to  its  equipment ;  but  the  initial 
expenditure  necessary  is  a  stumbling-block  to  most  country  boards.  At 
the  present  time,  when  the  splendid  openings  to  be  found  in  the  Colonies 
offer  encouragement  to  country  dweUeis  to  resist  the  attractions  of  the  town, 
it  is  more  than  ever  desirable  that  the  potentialities  of  the  Rural  Course 
should  be  more  fully  developed.  A  workshop,  a  school  garden,  and  a  cookery- 
room  should  form  part  of  the  equipment  of  most  coimtry  schools ;  and  an 
incidental  adyantage  of  this  would  be  that  the  cookery-room,  with  the 
(aoiliUes  it'  woidd  afford  for  the  provision  of  a  hot  cooked  meal  in  the 
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middle  of  the  day,  would  also  minister  greatly  to  the  health  and  comfort  ol 
(he  pupils^  and  would  conduce  to  greater  regularity  of  attendance^'* 

Mr,  Clark       H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  dark  reports : — 

'*  Outside  Perth  City,  where  there  are  two  Supplementaiy  Class  centres — 
one  at  Caledonian  Road  Public  School  for  aU  the  Qualified  Pupils  in  the 
public  schools,  the  other  at  St.  John's  Roman  Catholic  School — ^tfaere 
were  eighty-two  schools  with  Supplementary  Courses.  To  h\e  d  these 
schods  no  grant  was  paid.  Grants  were  paid  to  the  rest  for  the  average 
attendance  of  570  pupils,  of  whom  175  were  in  Perth  City.  Ihus  the  grant 
was  paid  tor  395  pupils  in  eighty-two  schools,  or,  on  an  average,  foi  4*8 
pupils  in  each  of  them.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that,  of  ^e  scTenty- 
nine  schools  for  which  the  grant  was  paid  under  Article  21,  fifty-six  had  an 
average  attendance  in  Supplementary  Courses  of  six  pupils  or  fewer  (seven 
had  one,  eij^t  had  two»  eighteen  had  three,  ten  had  four,  nine  had  five, 
four  had  six) ;  eighteen,  between  six  and  twenty  pupils ;  three,  between 
twenty  and  thirty ;  one  had  forty ;  and  one  had  173. 

EDglisbn  "  With  regard  to  the  instruction  it  may  be  said  generally  that  satisfactoiy 

progress  has  been  made  in  the  development  of  the  courses  in  English.  The 
works  of  good  authors  are  being  studied  more  extensively  both  in  school 
and  at  home,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that»  when  the  habit  of  reading 
continuous  works  is  created  at  an  earlier  stage  in  the  curriculum,  a  still 
further  advance  will  be  possible  in  the  reading  of  many  of  the  Supplementary 
Classes.  In  some  of  the  best  courses  in  both  town  and  countiy  a  surprising 
amount  of  valuable  work  has  been  done  in  English,  and  the  foUowing  records 
of  work  may  serve  as  examples  of  what  can  be  achieved  by  good  pupils  when 
carefully  guided  and  stimulated.  Both  records  cover  a  period  of  six  months, 
and  are  written  by  a  boy  and  girl  who  were  taught  in  difierent  daeses  in 
Caledonian  Road  Public  School,  Perth.  The  boy's  record  shows,  under 
.  the  section  of  *  School  Studies,'  the  progress  of  his  class  in  their  study  of 
The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth  and  Julius  CoBaar,  the  repetition  of  extracts  from 
that  play,  of  some  of  the  finer  passages  from  Henry  VIII,^  of  several 
short  poems,  and  of  passages  from  Addison  and  Ruskin.  The  record  further 
contains  entries  of  the  inf ormati<m  acquired  by  consulting  reference  books, 
and  of  the  reading  done  at  home.  The  home-reading  includes  nineteen  books, 
most  of  which  are  wwHks  of  standard  merit;  e.^.,  novels  of  Scott  and  of 
Dickens,  The.  Vicar  of  Wakefldd,  the  Boy*9  Iliad,  etc.  The  teacher's  marks, 
given  after  testing  the  home  reading,  bear  out  the  fact  that  the  boy  had  read 
with  intelligence  and  appreciation. 

**  Hie  girl's  record  of  work  contains,  under  the  head  of'  School  Studies,'  stories 
from  the  Canterbury  Talea,  the  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,  Don  Quixote,  Evangeline, 
Kidnapped^  and  Juliua  Casear.  Her  home  reading  is  OHwr  Twist,  KenU- 
%oorih,  Adam  Bede,  Cranford,  The  Mia  on  Oe  Floss,  HypaOa,  The  Sbb-Hde, 
A  Nest  of  Linnets. 

**The  record  further  shows  that  a  large  nimiber  of  excellent  passages 
had  been  committed  to  memory,  that  summaries  had  been  made  of  stories 
read,  and  that  Composition  had  been  carefully  correlated  with  topics  treated 
in  sdiool  and  had  been  practised  extensively. 

"  While  these  are  records  of  two  of  the  best  pupils,  the  records  of  the 
other  pupils  testified  that  a  very  fair  amount  of  wwk  had  been  done 
on  the  same  sound  and  stimulative  lines.  The  home-reading  overtaken  by 
Uiese  two  pupils  may  be  somewhat  ambitious  for  the  average  pupil,  and 
some  of  it  might  wisely,  perhaps,  have  been  postponed  even  in  the  case  of 
these  two;  but  at  all  events,  if  the  teaching  in  a  Supplementary  Course 
gives  sUch  pupils  the  taste  for  reading,  the  power  of  appreciating  what  they 
read,  and  such  a  knowledge  of  good  literature  as  will  help  them  to  discrimi- 
nate in  selecting  books  horn  a  public  library  after  they  leave  school,  the 
pupils  will  have  derived  from  it  a  valuable  part  of  their  education. 
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**  In  tbe  larger  schools  Uio  topics  of  Schedule  V.  (6)  aie,  as  a  rule,  well  ^hedule 
tieaied ;  but  in  some  oi  the  smaller  schools  the  instruction  is  often  insuffi-  y,  ^i^^ 
oiently  differentiated  from  ordinary  Senior  Division  work. 

"'  13ie  least  satisfactory  part  of  the  Supplementary  Class  work  is  still  the  >poQ  little 
practical  side.    In  a  rural  district  like  Perthshire  progress  in  the  provisicm  practical 
for  Practical  Instruction  is  necessarily  slow.    In  the  case  of  the  smaller  work. 
Bohoolxs  which  are  in  the  majority,  the  expenditure  required  for  providing 
a  room,  material,  and  a  teacher  is  too  great  for  rural  boards  in  small  parishes 
to  incur ;  and  such  provision  as  is  necessary  to  make  a  Supplementary  Course 
cmnplete  can  only  be  made  if  boards  receive  additional  aid  to  enable  them 
to  secure  the  services  of  a  visiting  teacher  for  several  schools  withni  a 
given  area. 

'*  Outside  P^rth  city.  Cookery  is  taught  in  eleven  schools — an  Increase 
of  five  since  last  year ;  Woodwork  in  three,  an  increase  of  one.  Workshops 
are  now  provided,  however,  at  Crieff  Public  School  and  Blairgowrie  Higher 
Grade  SdiooL 

'*  All  the  courses  of  Schedule  VI.  suitable  for  a  town  school  continue  to  be 
admirably  conducted  in  Caledonian  Boad  Public  School,  Perth. 

*'  In  the  country  schools  the  majority  of  the  courses  are  a  combination 
of  Commercial  and  Bnral,  with  the  inclusion  of  Practical  Geometry  and 
Mensuration.    In  a  few  of  them  practical  land-measuring  is  carried  out. 

**  The  genuine  Rural  Course  is  carried  out  in  a  practical  form  only  in  one  ^^^ij 
or  two  cases  where  the  teachers  are  enthusiasts  in  gardening  or  in  the  keeping  Qourse. 
of  bees.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  value  of 
School  Gardening  from  an  educative  as  well  as  a  utilitarian  point  of  view. 
School  Gardening  is  the  natural  complement  of  Nature  Study  in  a  curriculum 
designed  to  bring  the  country  child  who  is  to  leave  school  at  fourteen  into 
touch  with  his  surroundings;  and,  apart  altogether  from  the  beneficial 
results  of  such  manual  work  to  the  pupils,  or  the  effects  that  such  occupation 
in  our  schools  might  ultimately  have  on  rural  prosperity,  practical  instruc- 
tion in  gardsning  ought  to  be  encouraged  by  Boards.  Little  progress,  how- 
ever, will  be  made  until  the  teachers  have  the  right  attitude  of  mind  to 
Nature  Study.  No  doubt  a  good  deal  could  be  done  to  create  this  attitude 
by  Summer  Courses  of  Horticulture  designed  to  prepare  teachers  to  take  up 
the  work  in  the  right  spirits  In  the  meantime  few  teachers  know  the  appli- 
oaticm  of  science  to  horticulture,  and  instruction  in  gardening  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  underlying  principles  is  valueless,  ^e  pupil  must  know 
the  *  why '  if  he  is  to  be  able  to  deal  intelligently  with  any  new  set  of  condi- 
tions be  may  have  to  face." 

HJf .  Iiuipector  Mr.  Fleming  leporta : —  j^^  ^^^ 

**  Of  Supplementary  Courses  it  is  regrettable  to  have  to  report  that  little  tng. 
or  no  progress  is  being  made ;    in  fact,  through  the  dropping  out  of  some  ^Pqq  f^^ 
Rural  Courses,  there  are  actually  fewer  recognised  Supplementary  Courses  Courses, 
this  year  than  last.    So  far  it  may  be  said  that  Supplementary  Courses 
in  rural  schools  have  not  been  a  success  in  this  district    The  reasons  are 
twofold ;   firsts  the  managers  are  to  blame,  and,  secondly,the  teachers.    On 
the  other  hand  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  the  paucity  of  Supplementary 
Courses  is  accounted  for  by  the  failure  to  obtain  recognition  owing  to 
inability  to  comply  with  the  requirements.      The   points  of  defect  are, 
in   some  cases,  inadequacy  of  staff,  and,   more    generally,  the  failure 
to   give    satisfactory    instruction  under  Schedule  YI.     The  subjects  cf 
Schedule  V.  are  well  taught  as  a  rule ,  both  in  recognised  Supplementary 
Ccvurses  and  in  schools  which  have  no  recognised  Supplementary  Course ; 
and  many  of  the  latter  are  doing  excellent  work. 

**  To  gain  recognition  of  a  Supplementary  Course  and  earn  Grant  under 
Article  21,  it  would  frequent^  be  necessary  to  increase  the  staff,  and  there- 
by some  structural  alteration  would  be  required.  Few  School  Boards  are 
prepared  to  meet  the  eznense,  and  in  the  case  of  small  Supplementary  Courses 
the  extra  money  earned  under  Aotiole  21  is  not  enough  to  induse  them  tp 
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Practical 
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move,  nor  are  they  willing  as  a  rule  to  provide  the  equipment  and  aooommO- 
dation  necessary  for  subjects  of  Practical  Instruction. 

'*  Even  if  School  Boards  were  willing  to  incur  the  expense  oonneoted 
with  making  provision  for  Supplementary  Courses,  there  would  still  be  a 
difficulty  in  getting  teachers. 

"  There  still  is,  among  teachers  generally,  widespread  misconception  of 
the  aims  of  a  Supplementary  Course.  Teachers  seem  unable  to  disabuse 
themselves  of  the  idea  that  their  duty  with  regard  to  children  beyond  the 
stagQ  of  the  Qualifying  Examination  is  to  press  on  with  instruction  on  the 
same  lines  as  betore.  Associations  of  the  work  of  the  Ez-VI«  Standard  and 
Specific  Subjects  still  dominate  their  minds ;  and  they  grudge  to  give  time 
to  what  may  bo  called  some  of  the  newer  subjects,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
children's  progress  in  the  old.  They  do  not  realise  that  the  instruction  of 
children  in  the  last  period  of  their  school  days,  when  once  they  have  attained 
the  stage  of  the  Qualifying  Examination,  should  be  directed  mainly  to  the 
fitting  them  for  practical  life,  and  that  it  is  their  duty  to  .find  out  what 
further  education  will  best  suit  the  circumstances  and  conditions  in  which 
their  chUdren  will  be  placed.  It  is  reassuring  to  know  that  the  public — or 
at  any  rate  port  of  the  public — ^is  beginning  to  expreas  dissatisfaction  with 
the  present  system  of  education,  and  to  demand  that  children  should  be  in 
some  measure  prepared  for  their  work  in  life.  In  country  districts  the  agri- 
cultural interest  loudly  complains  of  the  unsuitability  of  school  education, 
and  quite  recently  the  Scottish  Chamber  of  Agriculture  severely  criticised 
Supplementary  Courses  in  that  they  did  nothing  to  equip  the  rural  child 
for  agricultural  pursuits. 

"  While  there  tioes  undoubtedly  exist  among  teachers  a  misconception 
ol  what  a  Supplementary  Course  should  be,  and  not  infrequently,  too»  a 
want  of  sympathy  with  these  aims,  it;  is  unfortunate  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
find  a  teacher  th(m>ughly  qualified  to  undertake  this  work.  The  fault  is 
not  in  the  man  himself  altogether,  for  the  training  which  he  has  received 
has  not  been  directed  towards  preparing  him  for  rural  work.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  so  many  teachers  are  town  bred  and  town  reared ;  all  are  town 
trained,  and  their  professional  experience  has  been  confined — ^not  infrequently 
— to  town  schools  before  thoy  come  to  the  country.  It  is  gratifying,  however, 
to  report  that  many  take  up  their  work  in  the  country  with  much  enthusiasm, 
and  that  many  take  every  opportunity  and  much  trouble  to  make  themselves 
qualified  in  such  subjects  as  they  need.  At  present^  then,  it  is  not  easy  to 
get  teaohen  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  practical  subjects,  and  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  School  Garden,  especially  in  its  relation  to  ag|rioulture»  are  m 
yet  dimly  perceived. 

**  With  regard  to  some  subjects  of  practical  instvueti<Mi  it  would  not  only 
be  feasible^  but  also  a  very  satisfactory  arrangement,  for  several  contiguous 
boards  to  combine  to  engage  the  services  of  a  qualified  teacher.  At  present 
no  such  combination  has-  been  formed,  though  I  am  hopeful  something  of 
the  sort  may  be  done, 

"  At  present  several  schools  have  School .  Qardens,  ismd  several  teachers 
are  attending  a  class  under  Article  55  in  this  subject.  In  Ednam,  Broughton, 
and  West  iXnton  Woodwork  k  taught  to.  boys.  But  Ednain  and  Ancrum 
are  the  only  two  rural  schools  that  give  any  practical  instruction  to  girls. 
Ednam  School  has  a  very  full  and  interesting  Course :  Wood-carving  and 
Woodwork,  Cookery,  Laundry  Work,  Dressmaking,  and  Dairying  for  both 
boys  and  girls  are  taught.  The  work  done  is  highly  satisfactory,  and  the 
Dairying  class  has  aroused  great  interest  and  met  with  much  success.  Of 
the  larger  centres,  only  Peebles,  Kelso»  and  Duns  provide  both  Manual 
Instruction  for  boys  and  Cookery  and  Laundry  Work  for  girls.  In  Eyemouth, 
instruction  in  Laundry  Work  and  Cookery  has  been  commenced.  Cookeiy 
is  hare  taught  to  boys.  They  are  the  sons  of  fishermen,  and  the  great  majority 
wiU  probably  become  fishermen,  so  that  instruction  of  tbis  land  wUl  be  of 
practical  vahie  to  them.  The  boys  have  taken  to  the  work  with  great  zeat^ 
and  have  made  a  capital  start.    On  the  other  hand,  in  Hawick,  no  practical 
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instniotion  r&oognised  for  grant  is  at  proBont  given,  though  this  defect  is 
to  be  remedied.  In  GabuE^els,  Cooke^  oofy  is  taught.  In  Selkirk,  the 
school  board  refused  to  do  anything.  However,  the  governors  of  the  Scott 
and  Oliver  Trust  have  now  undertaken  at  the  Selkirk  High  School  the  duties 
of  the  school  board  with  regard  to  the  Supplementary  Courses.  Tb(»  qualified 
pupils  are  all  drafted  to  tiie  High  School,  where  they  receive  instruction 
in  Cookery,  and  a  new  building  has  been  put  up  for  the  instmotion  in 
Woodwork." 

H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  Fraser  reports  : —  Mr.  From-. 

**  Under  Schedule  V.B.  of  the  Code  are  mentioned  six  studies  that  may  -^q*]^  under 
appropriately  be  taken  up  in  a  Supplementary  Course,  but  it  is  not  impera-  Schedule  V 
tive  that  all  be  taken  up.    This  point  it  is  necessary  to  emphasise ;  for  there 
is  a  decided  tendency  to  overload  the  Supplementary  Course  curriculum  by  Often  too 
the  inclusion  of  too  many  subjects.    Neither  is  the  list  in  the  Code  meant  much 
to  be  exhaustive,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  practically  universal  to  include  attempted. 
History  and  Geography  as  essential  parts  of  a  Supplementary  Course.    To 
this  no  objection  need  be  made  ;  indeed,  as  these  subjects  form  an  important 
part  of  the  previous  curriculum  as  laid  down  in  Article  19A,  to  ignore  them 
after  the  qualifying  stage  could  scarcely  be  wise.    In  some  Supplementary 
Courses,  then,  we  have  eight  items  all  attempted  under  Schedule  V.B,  and 
taught  as '  Class  Subjects.'    Such  cases  are  not  common,  but  it  is  too  common 
to  attempt  too  much  in  this  way ;    and  wher<D  this  is  done,  it  is  bat  rarely 
that  these  studies  are  taken  up  in  the  spirit  of  Circular  374. 

^'  Where,  as  in  the*  case  of  the  *  Laws  of  HealUi,'  Conditi<ms  of  Trade  and  ^^  ^^]| 
Employment,  etc.  the  subject-matter  is  quite  new  to  most  of  the  pupils ;  erroneous 
and  where  the  main  object  is  to  impart  certain  facte  in  themselves  of  impor-  aims, 
tance  to  every  human  being,  the  teaching  may  advantageously  be  of  the 
nature  of  *  class  teaching,'  the  more  so  as  the  underlying  i^inciples  cannot 
readily  be  grasped  by  the  children.  Such  teaching,  in  the  words  of  the 
Circular,  must  be  '  mainly  empirical'  But  with  subjects  such  as  History 
and  Geography  (including  (4)  and  (5)  of  the  Schedule),  the  case  is  different. 
The  main  outUnee  of  these  have  already  been  studied,  and  no  doubt  largely 
forgotten ;  a  revision  course,  such  as  is  commonly  given  may  serve  to  &c  a 
few  more  facts  more  or  less  permanently  in  the  scholars'  minds,  but  it  serves 
no  very  valuable  purpose  when  the  child,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  is  deprived 
of  further  tuition.  For,  after  all,  it  is  not  of  much  importance  to  most 
people  to  be  quite  clear  as  to  the  course  of  the  Danube  or  the  succession 
of  events  in  the  CSvil  War,  though  the  mental  effort  put  forth  in  learning 
such  things  and  setting  them  in  their  proper  relation  to  other  similar  things 
is  doubtless  of  great  v«hie.  But  circumstances  may,  and  do,  arise  when  it 
is  desirable  to  be  able  to  acquire  pieces  of  information  of  this  nature,  and 
the  aim  of  Supplementary  Course  study  should  be,  without  sacrificing  the 
mental  effort  involved,  so  to  equip  the  children  that  they  can  in  future  lile 
find  these  things  out  for  themselves,  whether  for  a  definite  practical  end  or 
because  something  has  aroused  their  interest  in  the  matter.  Indeed,  this 
aim  need  not  be  confbied  to  Uie  Supplementary  Course,  but  there  it  is 
paramount. 

^  Now  in  tliese  days  of  Public  Reference  Libraries  it  is  easy  to  get  at  most  jj^  ^f 
kinds  of  information,  provided  one  knows  where  and  how  to  look  for  it,  and  works  of 
the  best  way  to  teach  this  is  to  practise  the  children  in  the  use  of  works  of  reference, 
reference.    For  this  purpose  the  reference  library  of  the  school  should  be 
well  stocked,  and  should  be  kept,  not  in  the  hall  or  in  the  headmaster's 
'  room,  bat  on  a  shelf  in  the  Supplementary  Course  room  where  any  pupil 
may  use  it  without  ^t  or  hindrance  ;   and  a  good  allowance  should  be  made 
in  the  time-table  for  time  spent  in  acquiring,  in  this  way,  information  on 
some  subject  which  will  subsequently  form  the  theme  of  an  essay.     Nor 
'  need  the  papil  be  confined  to  the  school  library ;  if  the  nature  of  the  theme 
permit^  material' may  be  amassed  at  home,  or  by  direct  observation. 

"  An  objection  frequently  urged  to  such  a  scheme  is  that  there  are  not 
enough  reference  works  to  go  round  Uie  class.     No  doubt,  so  loQg  as  the 
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whole  oIm8  18  kept  at  one  thing,  this  is  true ;  bat  there  is  no  feason  why 
all  should  be  doing  the  same  work  at  tiie  same  time.  Indeed,  the  groaping 
of  papils  in  this  manner  is  implied  in  the  concluding  paragraph  of 
Schedule  V.B." 

Mr.  Michte.      H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  Michie  reports  : — 

Courses  "  The  chief  industry  in  a  considerable  part  of  this  district  is  Mining.    La 

often  not        the  schools  of  this  region  the  problem  of  devising  a  course  of  instruction 
adapted  to     having  a  direct  bearing  on  the  requirements  of  the  pupils'  after-school  life 
the  needs  of  seems  unusually  well-defined.    The  courses  at  present  pursued  are  mainly 
the  pupils.      *  Oommercial.'    When  one  finds  the  future  miner  engaged  in  learning  Short- 
hand and  Book-keeping,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid   the  conclusion  that  the 
Managers  have  not  yet  devoted  serious  attention  to  the  possibilities   of 
Supplementary  Course  instruction.     A  general  scheme  of  work  suitable 
for  such  schools  is  outlined  below.    It  should,  however,  be  r^arded  only 
as  suggestive.    It  is  drafted  in  the  hope  that  Managers  may  bring  their 
expert  knowledge  to  bear  in  formulating  a  scheme  which  meets  the  require- 
ments of  their  district. 

Mining  Caurae. 
(i.)  Drawing  and  Mathemaiioai — 
Suggestion  (o)  Oonstruction  and  use  of  scales,  including  those  commonly  used 

for  Mining  for  maps  and  mine-plans.    The  chief  properties  of  the  triangle  and 

Course.  circle,  arrived  at  experimentally  by  construction  and  measurement. 

Mensuration  of  lengths,  surfaces  and  volumes  by  measurements  actually 
made  by  the  pupils.  Freehand  dimensioned  sketches  of  objects.  Oon- 
struction of  plans,  elevations  and  sections,  from  these  sketches. 

(6)  Applications  of  Arithmetic  previously  acquired  to  questions  in 
Mining.    Extraction  of  roots.    Algebra  treated  as  generalised  Arith- 
metic.   Simple  Equations  applied  to  problems  in  Mining, 
(ii.)  Surveying  and  Map-reading: — 

The  use  of  simple  surveying  instruments  in  mapping  in  the  field. 
CSiain,  compass,  level,  and  theodolite.     Beading  of  mine-plans  and 
sections.      Beading  of  ordnance  and  geological  survey  maps  of  the 
district.    Construction  of  sections  from  maps, 
(iii.)  EUmenis  of  Physics  and  Chemistry : — 

Simple  experiments  on  Specific  Qravity,  Hydrostatics,  and  Heat. 
Simple  Chemistry  of  the  Mine-gases. 
**  In  order  to  carry  out  such  a  scheme  effectively,  a  simple  laboratory  is 
desirable ;    in  small  schools  a  combined  cookery-room  and  laboratory  could 
be  equipped  at  no  great  expense. 

*'  The  adoption  of  some  such  course  would  not  only  prove  of  more  lasting 
benefit*  but  should  place  the  pupils  in  a  better  position  to  follow  with  profit 
the  work  of  the  Continuation  School,  and  consequently  induce  a  large  pro- 
portion to  ocmtinue  their  education.  It  is  at  the  iniUal  stages  of  the  Con- 
tinuation Classes  that  so  many  become  disheartened  through  discovering 
that  their  previous  training  is  inadequate.  The  abler  pupils,  after  some 
such  training,  should  be  able  to  proceed  at  once  into  a  second  year  course 
in  Mining.  This,  again,  might  operate  in  the  direction  of  inducing  them  to 
join  the  Continuation  Classes  immediately  after  oompletmg  their  day-schooi 
education." 

Higher  Obade  Schools  (or  Departments). 
Demand  for  The  demand  for  instruction  in  the  curriculum  suggested  in 
Grade^  Chapter  IX.  of  the  Code  continues  to  grow.  Some  new  Higher 
Schools  Grade  departments  have  been  opened  in  the  Division  during  the 
growing.  year ;  other  new  Departments  are  in  piooess  of  organijsation ;  and 
other  Departments  already  existing  have  improved  their  oiganiisa- 
tion  and  curriciUa.    In  practically  all  schools  of  thia  class  the 
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**  Uniform  Couise  "  is  now  followed ;  but  the  scliools  dlfier  widel/  Carricula. 
fiom  one  another.  Some  are,  in  respect  of  staff  and  currionlnm. 
Secondary  Schools,  able  to  carry  their  scholars  much  beyond  a 
three  years'  course.  Where  there  is  no  already  existing  and  efficient 
Secondary  School  easily  accessible  to  the  scholars,  the  fall  secondary 
corricnlum  is  desirable.  This  must  sometimes  be  the  case  in  country 
districts — for  the  present  at  least ;  and  where  the  Higher  Grade 
School  has  been  chosen  as  a  centre  for  Junior  Students,  a  curriculum 
of  at  least  five  years,  with  adequate  staff,  is  one  of  the  requirements. 
In  localities  where  the  provision  for  secondary  education  is  already 
ample,  the  undue  development  of  Higher  Gntde  curricula  is  to  be 
deprecated.  The  wiser  policy  woiQd  seem  to  be  to  strengthen  the 
Secondary  Schools,  and  to  make  them  available  to  all  pupils  who 
desire  a  school  education  beyond  that  of  which  the  Intermediate 
Certificate  is  evidence.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  far 
the  increasing  numbers  that  attend  Higher  Grade  Schools  consist 
of  pupils  who,  but  for  the  existence  of  such  schools,  would  have 
gone  to  the  older  Secondary  Schools,  and  how  far  they  are  pupils 
who  would  have  ceased  to  attend  any  school  at  a  much  earlier 
age  if  the  Higher  Grade  Schools  had  not  been  available.  The  in- 
dications are  that  the  great  majority  of  Higher  Grade  pupils  belong 
to  the  latter  class.  A  new  taste  and  a  new  demand  seem  to  have 
arisen,  and  within  quite  a  few  years  parents  seem  to  have  become 
much  more  ready  at  least  to  acquiesce  in  the  prolongation  of  school 
life. 

In  some  cases  confusion  stUl  exists  between  the  aims  of  Supple-  Confusion 
mentary  instruction  and  of  Higher  Grade  instruction,  and  pupils  between 
are  found  in  Higher  Grade  Departments  who  would  be  much  more  a^gourwas 
suitably  trained  in  Supplementary  Courses.    But  this  evil  is  rapidly  and  Higher 
abating,  and  a  very  fair  percentage  of  Higher  Grade  scholars  now  Grade 
complete  the  course  for  the  Intermediate  Certificate.  Schools. 

SoHooL  Libraries. 
The  institution  of  Supplementary  Courses  has  forced  into  promi-  Supplement- 
nence  the  necessity  for  school  libraries.    Without  the  aid  of  a  small  •'y  ^?"? 
library  study  in  a  Supplementary  class  cannot  proceed  as  Your  ybj^riesT 
Lordships  intended  that  it  should  proceed ;    and  in  the  majority 
of  cases  my  colleagues  have  rightly  refused  to  recognize  courses 
unless  at  least  the  nucleus  of  a  reference  library  was  provided. 
This  policy  has  secured  the  introduction  of  libraries  into  a  very 
large  number  of  schools  which  would  otherwise  have  continued 
to  do  without.    This  is  a  form  of  equipment  in  which  the  majority 
of  Scottish  Elementary  Schools  have  hitherto  been  deficient,  and 
the  utility  of  the  library  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  Supple- 
mentary Course.    The  effect  of  the  instruction  in  all  the  elementary 
classes  will  be  greatly  increased  if  the  children  begin  to  read  for 
themselves,  and  learn  at  an  early  age  to  take  an  interest  in  books 
which  are  not  lesson-books.    I  shall  here  quote  the  remarks  made 
by  H.M.  Inspectors  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr,  Millar  on  this  subject* 
Jfr.  Smith  says  ;^ 
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Mr.  SmUK  *'  The  retoniB  made  on  FormB  9  and  9b  showed  that  at  the  ends  of  their 
varloiiB  financial  years,  seFenty-nine  schools  in  the  district  possessed  School 
Lil/raries.  By  this  time  the  number  has  boen  considerably  increased.  But 
the  provision  is  still  inadequate.  Every  school  should  have  a  library.  The 
existence  of  a  village  library  is  sometimes  made  an  excuse  for  inaction.  The 
excuse  is  insufficient.  The  ordinary  village  library  does  not,  except  by  accident^ 
possess  a  proper  supply  of  books  suitable  for  young  readers  ;  even  if  it  did» 
the  teacher  has  not  the  same  opportunity  for  guiding  and  supervising  the 
reading.  Home  reading  should  not  be  confined  to  the  Supplementary  Course. 
.  The  children  should  have  some  form  of  continuous  reading  as  soon  as  they 
have  learned  to  read  with  pleasure  to  themselves. 

''Such  libraries  as  exist  have  been  got  together  in  various  ways — ^by 
private  donations,  by  the  proceeds  of  concerts,  etc.  Many  of  them,  and 
those  the  most  useful,  have  been  given  by  Mr.  Coats,  of  Paisley.  Mr.  Coats 
has  been  very  generous  to  Fife :  I  trust  we  have  not  yet  exhausted  his 
generosity.*' 

And  Mr.  Millar  reports  : — 

Mr.  Mittar.  **  While  the  whole  aim  of  the  teaching  in  a  well-conducted  school  will 
be  to  keep  the  pupiVs  mind  active,  the  most  direct  instrument  of  so1f-educa« 
tion  will  be  found  in  the  school  library.  We  have,  perhaps,  been  rather 
slow  to  realise  this ;  in  France,  for  instance  (Board  of  Education,  Special 
Reports,  Vol.  VII.,  p.  199),  school  libraries  were  established  in  every 
primary  school  by  a  decree  of  June  1st,  1862.  At  any  rate,  it  is  satisfactory 
to  report  that  practically  every  school  is  now  either  provided  with  a  library 
of  its  own  or  has  made  special  arrangements  for  using  a  public  library.  So 
far  as  the  country  schools  are  concerned  such  a  state  of  matters  would  have 
been  impossible  but  for  the  generous  assistance  of  Mr.  James  Coats,  whose 
unostentatious  benefactions  deserve  the  warm  gratitude  of  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  education  emd  will,  I  believe,  exercise  a  powerful  infiuenoe  for 
good  on  the  life  of  the  coming  generation.  The  town  schools  are,  as  a  rule, 
well  equipped  in  this  respect.  AUan^s  School,  Stirling,  has  been  mentioned 
in  a  previous  report  as  having  done  pioneer  work  in  the  use  of  class-libraries. 
In  Carmuirs  School,  Falkirk,  every  class  above  the  Infant  Department  is 
provided  with  a  library  of  at  least  seventy  volumes,  and  these  are  actively 
circulated  and  widely  read.  There  have  been  in  the  past  session  some  notable 
instances  of  self-help  in  regard  to  the  provision  or  improvement  of  libraries, 
which  speak  well  for  the  enthusiasm  of  the  teachers.  Denny  Public  School 
raised  and  expended  no  less  a  sui^l  than  £160,  partly  on  the  improvement 
of  its  library,  and  partly  on  adorning  the  school  with  admirably  chosen  re- 
productions of  good  pictures.  Falkirk  Camelon  Public  School  celebrated 
the  opening  of  its  excellent  new  premises  by  raising  close  on  £100  for  a  school 
library ;  while  Falkirk  Victoria  Public  School  raised  a  similar  sum  for  the 
improvement  of  its  equipment — already  g09d — ^in  reheard  to  teachers',  school, 
and  class  libraries." 


Rapid  im- 
provement. 


Good 
arrange- 
ment 
made  in 
Edinburgh^ 


Physical  Training. 

The  progress  made  in  this  matter  during  the  past  three  years 
has,  over  idl,  been  more  rapid  than  that  made  in  any  other  subject 
of  the  school  curriculum.  School  managers  and  teachers  are 
awakening  to  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  subject ;  and  the 
supply  of  teachers  capable  of  giving  skilful  instruction  is  steadily 
increasing.  The  members  of  the  inspection  staff  have  been  in 
constant  communication  with  Captain  Foster,  Inspector  of  Physical 
Training,  and  they  seem  to  understand  his  ideas  and  aims.  The 
School  Board  of  Edinburgh,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  Edin- 
burgh Provincial  Committee,  have  made  an  important  new  depar- 
ture in  appointing  an  officer  to  supervise  the  instruction  in  physical 
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ezeiciMS  given  in  the  schoolfl  under  the  Board ;  and  Captain 
Chealee,  whose  services  they  have  been  fortunate  in  securing,  is 
to  act  as  organizer  to  the  Provincial  Committee  as  well.  The 
localities  in  which  the  increased  attention  to  Physical  Training  in 
schools  appears  to  have  been  most  noticeable  are  Edinburgh,  Leith, 
and  the  western  district  of  Fifeshire. 

On  this  important  subject,  at  present  one  of  so  much  general  Appendix 
interest,  I  have  pleasure  in  appending  to  this  Report  a  prSds —  J;""    . 
with  more  special  reference  to  the  Southern  Division — of    the  j^^^^ 
valuable  report  for  the  past  session  by  Captain  Foster  on  TAe  Report. 
Physical  Training  in  Scottish  Primary  Schools. 

And  in  this  connexion  I  give  the  following  quotations  from  H.M. 
Inspector  Mr.  Fleming's  Report,  because  of  the  graphic  and  telling 
way  in  which  it  calls  attention  to  a  question  which,  for  the  sake 
of  the  mental  no  less  than  of  the  physical  health  of  the  yoimg  children 
in  our  small  country  schools,  urgently  calls  for  far  more  serious 
consideration  than  it  has  yet  received— What  is  to  be  done  at 
the  rural  school  for  the  real  well-being  of  the  infants  f 

"  Three  large  classes  under  Artiole  65  of  the  Regulations  for  the  Training 
of  Teachers  were  held  last  year  in  Duns,  Hawick,  and  Galashiels.  These 
olaases  have  done  a  great  deal  of  good :  bat  until  the  teachers  themselves 
are  competent  to  instruct  under  the  guidance  and  with  the  advice  of  an  expert^ 
Physical  Training  will  not  be  thoroughly  satisfactory. 

'*  The  physical  development  of  the  children  suffers  in  the  meantime  from 
the  bad  type  of  desk  provided,  from  the  ventilation  and  heating  of  the  schools 
not  being  satisfactory  in  many  instances,  from  the  lack  of  proper  physical 
exercises,  and  more  than  all  from  the  lack  of  play. 

*'  On  this  latter  point  it  is  hardly  possible  to  describe  too  strongly  the 
iniquity  of  making  small  and  young  children  pass  many  hours  of  the  day 
in  a  classroom  where  any  restlessness  on  their  part  due  to  the  suppression 
of  natural  activity  is  promptly  rebuked  and  not  infrequently  punished. 
For  them  there  is  no  recreation,  no  physical  relaxation.  Let  me  describe 
what  happens  in  many  a  country  school  on  a  cold  winter's  day.  After 
a  walk  often  taking  an  hour,  the  child  of  seven  years  old  reaches  the  school 
at  9.30  or  thereabout.  He  enters  a  cold  school  in  which  the  fire  or  stove 
has  only  been  lit  for  perhaps  an  hour,  more  likely  lees :  all  the  windows  are 
tfhut  to  keep  out  the  cold.  He  sits  down  in  his  place  ;  quite  likely  there  is 
no  support  for  his  back,  or  such  a  support  that  his  sitting  position  is  a  harm- 
ful one.  He  begins  to  scrawl  on  his  slate  or  finger  his  book ;  this,  in  a  '  one- 
toaoher '  school  will  too  often  be  his  occupation  during  the  whole  school  time, 
except  for  the  period  ^dien  he  is  brou^t  to  the  floor  perhaps  for  twenty 
minutes  in  the  day  to  '  say  his  lesson.'  After  some  two  hours  of  this  there 
is  perhaps  a  five  minutes'  run  in  the  playgroimd,  and  about  12.30  there  is  an 
interval  during  which  the  teacher  takes  his  dinner.  The  child  can  then 
run  about  the  playground  as  soon  as  he  has  eaten  his  '  piece ' ;  but  if  the 
weather  is  wet,  he  has  a  cold  shed  to  go  to,  or  back  into  the  school — ^probably 
the  latter,  if  it  is  not  locked.  The  two  hours  of  the  afternoon  pass  as  the 
merging ;  he  hss  to  keep  quiet,  that  is  the  main  thing.  Once  a  week  he  is  got 
out  of  his  place  and  stood  on  the  floor  for  half  an  hour  whiHe  physical  exer- 
cises are  done.  He  wags  his  arms  or  moves  his  feet  in  imitation  of  his  neigh- 
bours, and  quite  likes  it.  Then  to  the  desk  once  more  till  he  goes  home. 
In  many  bigger  schools,  too,  much  the  same  goes  oa.  I  once  asked  an  infant 
mistress  what  games  they  played.  I  was  told  they  played  no  games  there  ; 
and  the  Ume  of  voice  in  which  the  reply  was  made  and  the  expression  which 
aooompanied  it  could  not  have  been  more  rebuking  if  I  bad  asked  her 
if  she  taught  her  children  to  pick  pockets. 
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<*  Thanks  to  the  teaohen*  daases  in  Physical  Training  some  games  are 
beginning  to  bo  played.  OccaaionaUy  one  finds  the  boys  have  a  football 
which  t^y  kick  about  In  Hawick,  athletic  sports  for  school  children  are 
held,  and  in  Hawick  and  QalaeJiiels  school  football  is  organised  and  played. 
But  generally  speaking  there  is  little  or  nothing  of  organised  school  play 
as  there  should  be.  Play  shbuld  be  regarded  as  an  essential  occupation 
of  the  school  time,  and  as  an  essential  part  of  the  curriculum  of  Physical 
Training.*' 


Household  Management. 


Appendix 
II.— 

Misa  CraW' 
ford's 
Report. 


Under  the  stimulus  of  Miss  Crawford's  very  zealous  and  effective 
work  as  Inspectress  of  Cookery,  Laundry  Work,  etc.  for  Scotland 
a  great  advance  has  been  made  in  the  teaching  of  Household  Manage- 
ment subjects  in  the  schools  of  the  Division.  The  progress  to  be 
recorded  there  might  have  been  still  more  marked  if  Miss  Crawford 
had  had  a  less  onerous  task  to  perform.  But,  with  the  supervision 
of  the  instruction  in  domestic  subjects  in  all  the  four  divisions, 
it  has  been  impossible  for  her  to  visit  each  school  or  centre  with 
such  frequency  as  could  be  desired. 

As  a  Second  Appendix  to  this  Report  I  give  Miss  Crawford's 
report  upon  the  work  that  she  has  seen  in  the  Southern  Division. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  express  my  indebtedness  to  all  my 
colleagues  in  the  Southern  Division  for  their  able,  full,  and 
informing  contributions  towards  this  General  Report ;  and 
specially  to  thank  my  more  immediate  coadjutor  and  district 
colleague,  Mr.  Jamieson,  for  the  very  willing  and  valuable  help 
he  has  given  me  in  the  preparation  of  it. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
My  Lords, 
Your  Lordships'  obedient  Servant, 

A.   E.  SCOUGAL. 

To  the  Right  Honourable 

The  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education  in  Scotland. 
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APPENDIX  L 


BXFOBT  OH 

THi  Phtsioal  Taainiko  in  SooTiiBH  Pbihabt  Sohools. 

(Captain  Fostbb.) 

During  ihe  past  year  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  a  number  Progress, 
of  Primary  Sohools  towards  a  better  system  of  physical  training.  Most  of 
the  School  Boards  with  which  I  have  come  in  touch  have  made  arrange- 
ments for  their  Primary  School  teachers  to  take  a  more  active  part  in  the 
physical  training  of  their  pupils.  Several  Boards  have  also  engaged  the 
services  of  fully  trained  instructors  to  act  as  visiting  teachers  to  their  Primary 
Schools,  and  gradually  to  train  the  staffs  in  the  new  system.  Numerous 
teachers'  classes  for  physical  training  have  been  held  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  have  been  well  attended.  Some  of  these  classes  have  been 
for  Infant  Department  teachers  for  whom  a  special  course  was  arranged. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  improvement  in  the  bearing  and  alertness 
of  the  pupils,  and  a  commencement  has  been  made  in  working  out  a  scheme 
of  physical  training  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  Primary  School  course,  and 
to  secure  for  every  class  Exercises  suitable  for  the  average  mental  and  physical 
powers  of  the  pupils. 

In  those  schools  where  the  teachers  take  an  active  part  in  the  physical 
training  of  their  own  classes  the  results  are  most  pleasing. 

After  the  experience  of  the  last  three  years,  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  The 
that  the  only  workable  plan  for  the  carrying  out  of  physical  training  in  Primary  ordinary 
Schools  is  for  the  teachers  to  take  their  own  classes,  provided  they  are  a£Eorded  teachers 
expert  advice  and  help.    Where  the  teachers  carry  out  the  physical  training,  and  this 
it  has  been  found  possible  to  arrange  several  periods  of  exercise  during  the  work, 
week  for  the  various  classes,  besides  the  short  periods  given  between  lessons 
to  refresh  the  pupils.    The  lessons  for  the  younger  classes  have  also  in  many 
oases  been  shortened,  especially  in  Infant  Departments. 

In  the  next  few  years  many  of  the  difficulties  which  at  present  exist  should 
disappear. 

The  students  under  the  Provincial  Committees  are  gradually  being  placed  Students 
under  highly  trained  instructors,  and  at  some  centres  more  time  is  devoted  ^    .    . 
to  the  subject.    When  the  students  come  to  teach  in  the  Primary  Schools,  P^o^u^<'^ 
they  should  be  reaUy  efficient  instructors.  Committees. 

Several  School  Boards,  who  have  secured  the  services  of  suitable  qualified  junior 
Instructors,  are  arranging  a  course  of  physical  training  for  their  Junior  students. 
Students  in  connection  with  the  course  they  will  receive  as  Students  in  Full 
Training.    These  Junior  Students  will  also  reeeive  some  very  Elementary 
Instruction  in  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  personal  Hygiene,  to  enable  them 
to  understand  the  principles  of  the  system. 

The  School  Board  of  Edinburgh  has  in  conjunction  with  the  Edinburgh  Edinburgh. 
Provincial  Committee  appointed  a  male  Physical  Training  Superintendent 
to  organise  and  supervise  the  whole  of  the  physical  training  arrangements 
in  the  schools  under  the  Board,  including  the  physical  training  of  Junior 
Students.  He  will  also  supervise  the  physical  training  of  students  under 
the  Provincial  Committee.  This  arrangement  should  be  a  ^reat  help  when 
arranging  the  course  of  physical  training  for  the  students  under  the  Pro- 
vinciiJ  Committee,  and  should  ensure  that  the  requirements  of  the  class 
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teachers  are  always  kept  in  view.  It  should  also  make  it  easier  to  arrange 
for  die  students  under  the  Froyinoial  Committee  to  have  plenty  of  praotioe 
in  teaching  classes  of  school  children. 

County  Some  of  the  County  Committees  have  been  considering  the  questions  of 

Committees,  engaging  the  services  of  fully  qualified  Physical  Training  Instructors  and 

allowing  country  School  Boards  to  engage  part  of  their  services  to  supervise 

the  physical  training  in  their  schools  and  gradually  to  train  the  class-teaohers. 

This  should  give  a  great  impetus  to  the  interest  in  physical  training  in  country 

districts. 


Appoint- 
ments of 
specially 
trained 
instructors 
at  Edin- 
burgh; 


at  Stirling, 

Records  of 
physical 
measure- 
ment. 
Medical 
inspection. 


The  following  specially  trained  Instructors  have  been  appointed  by  various 
School  Boards : — 

The  Edinburgh  Board  have  appointed  Captain  Cheales  to  supervise  the 
whole  of  the  physical  training  in  their  schools.  They  have  also  appointed 
Miss  Dudgeon,  from  the  Dartford  Physical  Training  College,  to  carry  out 
the  physical  training  of  the  girls  in  their  two  Higher  Grade  Schools,  and  of 
the  female  pupil-teachers.  Thej  are  also  considering  the  question  of  appoint- 
ing a  specially  trained  Lady  Instructor  to  act  as  visiting  teacher  in  the  Infant 
Departments  of  the  Primary  Schools  under  the  Board. 

The  Stirling  School  Board  have  appointed  a  Lady  Instructor  from  the 
Dunfermline  Physical  Training  Collie. 

With  the  increased  interest  in  the  physical  training  of  school  children 
the  questions  of  records  of  physical  measurement  and  medical  inspection 
are  receiving  more  attention.  At  Dunfermline  the  Carnegie  Trustees  are 
continuing  the  very  thorough  medical  inspection  of  school  children.  The 
system  of  records  of  measurements  has  been  modified  so  as  to  follow  the  lines 
advised  by  the  Anthropometric  Committee.  The  Medical  Staff  who  carry 
out  the  work  has  lately  attended  a  course  in  the  system  under  Professor 
Cunningham,  Professor  of  Anatomy,  at  Edinburgh  University. 

The  Leith  School  Board  have  commenced  a  system  of  records  on  prac- 
tically the  same  lines  as  the  Glasgow  records. 

The  Edinburgh  School  Board  has  not  commenced  any  system  of  physical 
measurement  but  has  lately  appointed  a  medical  officer  for  work  in  their 
schools.    His  whole  time  is  taken  by  the  Board. 

Several  other  School  Boards  have  appointed  medical  officers  who  devote 
part  of  their  time  to  work  in  schools  under  the  School  Board. 

In  connection  with  the  physical  well-being  of  school  children.  Swimming 
is  receiving  more  attention. 

The  Edinburgh  School  Board  have  been  airanging  to  extend  the  facilities 
for  their  school  children  attending  the  Public  Baths  in  oases  of  schools  which 
do  not  possess  a  swimming  pond. 

At  Alloa,  Swimming  for  school  children  has  received  considerable  atten- 
tion since  the  opening  of  the  new  baths  and  gymnasium. 

The  Stirling  School  Board  have  arranged  for  a  number  of  their  school 
children  to  attend  the  Alloa  Baths  on  certain  days  in  the  week. 

At  Dumfermline  the  school  children  have  the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
use  the  Carnegie  Baths,  and  to  receive  instruction  in  swimming  and  life- 
saving. 

Ventilation.  More  attention  should  be  given  to  ventilation  in  a  number  of  schools, 
especially  those  which  axe  aired  by  means  of  windows.  Some  of  the  country 
schools  are  especially  bad  in  this  respect. 

The  short  peijods  of  exercise  between  lessons  should  be  utilised  to  air  olaas- 
rooma. 


Instruction 
in  Swimming 
at  Edin- 
burgh; 

at  Alloa ; 
at  Stirling ; 

at  Dun- 
fermline. 
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APPENDIX  n. 

RSFOBT  mr  COOKSBT,  LaVKDBT  WoBK»  VTCf  IN  THB  SOUTHXBN  DlVISIOK. 

(Mmsb  Csawtobd.) 

CkX)KBBT. 

During  the  past  year  fifty-two  olaases  in  thiB  Division  ware  visited.  Hie  dasses 
inoiease  of  classes  and  the  frequent  changes  of  teachers  oaU,  however,  visited, 
for  more  inspection. 

One  pleasing  feature  of  the  work  has  been  the  improved  syllabuses  of  Improved 
instruction  in  general  use,  in  the  framing  of  which  are  now  found  more  uniformity  syllabuses^ 
of  method  and  more  suitably  selected  dishes  for  practice.    Classes  made  to  on  the 
pay  by  cooking  dishes  of  the  cake -and  sweet  nature  are,  however,  still  to  be  whole, 
met,  but  happily  the  cases  are  few.    In  one  class  visited,  the  pupils  were 
ordered  to  bring  materials  for  cake -making  from  home,  the  teacher  providing 
but  two  eggs  and  one  slice  of  bread  for  the  second  part  of  the  lesson.    This 
pernicious  system  of  begging  materials  from  home  oonnot  be  too  strongly 
deprecated,  and  under  no  pretext  should  it  be  encouraged. 

The  disposal  of  the  cooked  food  is  to  many  teachers  a  source  of  anxiety*  ]>i8posal 
The  difficulty,  however,  could  in  a  great  measure  be  overcome  if  these  same  of  the 
teachers  gave  more  attention  to  the  way  in  which  the  food  is  cooked  and  cooked 
served,  and  to  the  cost  at  which  it  is  produced.    Pupils  cannot  be  expected  food, 
to  purchase  what  is  quite  uneatable  for  want  of  sufficient  cookin^^  or  what 
is  of  little  value  to  them  as  food.    Instead,  therefore,  of  spending  the  first 
half-hour  or  more  of  the  lesson  on  questioning,  writing  of  notes,  or  other 
matters  of  minor  importance,  dishes  requiring  long  cooking  should  first  be 
prepared  and  the  cooking  process  put  into  operation  to  ensure  better  practical 
results  at  the  dose  of  the  lesson. 

In  a  few  of  the  classes  the  numbers  attending  demonstration  lessons  have  Improved 
been  reduced  to  eighteen  or  twenty  as  in  the  case  of  practical  lessons,  and,  method  for 
instead  of  a  two  hours*  demonstration  when  the  work  is  done  by  the  teacher  demonstra- 
alone,  the  lesson  becomes  a  practical  and  demonstration  one  combined,  tion  lessons* 
The  pupils  take  their  places  at  the  table  with  the  teacher,  the  necessary 
materiak  and  utensils  are  brought  forward,  a  few  well  directed  questions  on 
the  past  lesson  lead  up  to  the  present,  the  actual  preparation  of  the  dish  is 
expeditiously  begun,  the  teacher  meantime  workkig  with  and  supervising 
her  dassy  the  method  of  cooking  is  carefully  explained,  the  work  actually 
prepared  by  the  pupils  being  used  for  illustration.    The  advantage  of  this 
is  obvious.    The  didl  monotony  of  a  demonstration  lesson  to  a  laige  number 
of  uninterested  and  weary  pupils  gives  place  to  individual  practice  and 
activity ;    the  pupils  become  more  thorou^y  interested  in  the  work ;    and 
better  opportunity  is  afforded  of  presenting  at  the  end  of  the  lesson  dishes 
well   and  sufficiently  cooked.    Teaching   by  demonstration  and   pracLioe 
has  much  to  commend  it  and  the  plan  might  well  be  more  generally  adopted. 

Any  signs  of  weakness  and  inefficiency  observed  were  usually  the  result  Causes  of 
of  apparent  slackness  and  slovenly  ideas  of  work.  Teachers  of  domestic  inefficiency, 
subjects  seem  to  foiget  that  pupils  of  the  age  of  twelve  to  fourteen  are 
terribly  imitative  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  person  and  home ;  and  that 
it  is  therefore  the  duty  of  every  such  teacher  to  bear  in  mind  that  her  per- 
sonality and  examjde  should  be  such  as  to  exercise  an  inspiring  influence  on 
girls  idiose  home  sanoundingB  are  far  from  satisfactory.  Nothing  should 
be  tolerated  in  a  cookery  class  that  we  should  not  like  to  see  or  adopt  in  our 
homes.  The  foUy  of  substituting  a  strip  of  unbleached,  unhemmed  calico 
for  a  taUe-oloth,  in  giving  a  lesson  on  table-setting ;  of  using  sieves  for  strain- 
ing soup  to  a  class  of  ohildren  in  a  working  district  city  school ;  of  teaching 
the  making  of  cakes  to  the  exolusiom  of  useful  oookery  to  pujnls  because 
they  oome  from  better  homes;  and  of  many  similar  abeuiditMS  is  obvious 
without  further  oomment. 
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Value  of 
interohange 
of  views 
among  the 
teachers. 

Rural 
districts. 


Bdinburgh. 


Leith. 


Linlithgow* 

shire. 

Perthshire. 


Fifeshire. 


Throughout  this  Division  the  teaohera  of  Domestio  subjects  might  follow 
the  example  of  Glasgow  and  form  an  association,  or  at  least  endeavour  to 
know  one  another.  This  would  be  specially  valuable  for  young  teaehers 
situated  in  an  isolated  district  and  left  entirely  to  their  own  resources.  Inter- 
change of  views  and  comparison  of  methods  are  very  helpful,  and  periodical 
or  friendly  meetings  would  prove  beneficial  all  round. 

In  many  of  the  rural  districts  where  a  special  teacher  cannot  be  employed 
the  subject  awaits  the  qualified  certificated  teacher.  The  establishment  of 
classes  by  the  Provincial  Committee  for  the  training  of  such  teachers  is  looked 
for  to  supply  the  want. 

During  the  past  year,  every  teacher  employed  in  Edinburgh  City  Schools 
received  a  visit.  In  some  of  the  older  schools  the  equipment  cannot  be  con- 
oidered  satisfactory,  and,  as  reported  last  year,  in  the  very  schools  in  which 
only  the  open  fire  or  range  should  be  used^  nothing  but  gas  stoves  still  exist. 
In  many  of  these  schools,  indeed,  the  Manual  Inistruction  room  is  utilised 
for  Cookery,  and  here,  placed  round  or  on  benches,  as  many  as  fifty-four 
pupils  are  accommodated  for  a  two  hours*  demonstration  lesson.  It  is 
impossible  to  do  good  work  under  such  conditions,  and,  if  the  effectiveness  of 
the  teaching  is  to  claim  first  consideration,  these  large  classes  should  be 
discontinued. 

All  the  teachers  employed  by  this  Board  are  specialists,  and  it  has  been 
my  pleasing  duty  to  report  most  favourably  upon  the  work  of  some  of 
them,  who  never  fail  to  make  the  lessons  a  resJ  education,  and  who  exhibit 
in  their  personality  and  in  their  minute  attention  to  every  detail  of  the 
work  an  ideal  for  the  pupils  to  imitate.  In  other  cases,  however,  much 
improvement  is  needed,  particularly  in  connection  with  the  teaching  of 
cookery  by  correct  methods,  and  in  presenting  to  their  pupils  a  higher 
standard  ot  cleanliness  and  order.  Again,  referring  to  the  schools  in  the 
poorer  parts  of  the  city,  the  teaching  of  this  and  the  other  domestic  subjects 
would  prove  mucn  more  effectivd  if  proper  kitchens  were  provided,  whereby 
the  work  could  be  carried  out  on  homelike  principles  and  on  lines  better 
fitted  to  enable  these  girls  to  develop  into  capable,  practical,  and  thrifty 
women. 

In  Leith,  many  of  the  classrooms  might  be  much  improved.  Few,  if 
any,  of  them  have  the  slightest  resemblance  to  a  kitchen ;  some  indeed  are 
the  ordinary  classrooms  with  gas  stoves,  a  cupboard,  sink,  and  a  few  tables 
introduced.  One  properly  equipped  centre  for  Cookery  and  Laundry  Work 
is  urgently  necessary,  chiefly  for  those  girls  who  leave  school  at  fourteen 
and  have  no  further  opportunity  of  receiving  any  real  instruction  in  matters 
pertaining  to  the  home.  There  is  need  for  much  further  development  of 
the  work  in  this  district ;  and  it  is  confidently  anticipated  that  tiie  Board 
wiU  provide  the  means  for  extending  it  on  more  successful  and  satisfactory 
lines. 

At  Linlithgow  Academy,  the  work  progresses  very  favourably;  also  at 
Bo'ness,  Bathgate,  Broxburn  and  Armadale. 

In  the  town  of  Perth  large  classes  are  daily  being  instructed  at  Caledonian 
Road  Public  School.  Special  Cookery  rooms  have  been  provided  for  Am- 
gask  Public  School  and  Tibbermore  TuUoch  School,  and  at  both 
places  the  subject  is  taught  by  a  member  of  tiie  staff,  lliere  svill  remain 
many  schools  in  the  county  of  Perth  where  no  provision  has  yet  been  made 
for  this  branch  of  Supplementary  Class  work. 

The  number  of  classes  in  Fife  district  increases  annually.  Many  of  these 
are  taught  by  the  teachers  of  the  Fife  County  Committee  and  are  in 
operation  while  the  Continuation  Classes  in  the  same  village  or  town  are  in 
session.  Successful  classes  were  conducted  on  these  lines  at  Saline  and 
Thornton  Public  Schools.  At  Dunfermline  (Burgh)  Queen  Anne  Public 
School  the  teaching  is  excdllent,  but  the  premises  are  somewhat  out  of 
keeping  with  those  of  simOar  educational  establishments  in  the  burgh.  A 
new  and  properiy  equipped  centre  is  very  necessary  and,  it  is  hop<^\will 
be  provided  in  the  near  future.     The   Dunfermline  (Landward)  and  the 
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Beath  School  Boards  employ  Bpeoially  qualified  teachers  for  their  schools 
and  much  credit  is  due  to  both  Boards  for  the  suitable  premises  they 
have  attached  to  many  of  the  schools.  The  teaching  also  is  of  a  satis- 
factory nature.  An  excellent  classroom  adapted  for  Cookery  and  Laundry 
Work  forms  part  of  the  Kirkcaldy  North  Public  School,  and  every  facility 
has  been  provided  by  the  Board  for  the  successful  and  practical  teaching  of 
both  subjects. 

In  Haddingtonshire  the  number  of  classes  remains  stationary.  Haddington* 

shire. 
In  the  Border  District  many  schools  have  recently  introduced  the  sub-  Border 

ject,  and  the  standard  of  efficiency  has  much  improved.    In  the  larger  toims  District, 
of  the  district  a  specialist  is  employed,  while  in  the  rural  districts — such 
as  Ednam,  where  a  class  for  boys  has  been  instituted — ^the  work  is  under-  ^^i 
taken  by  the  certificated  teacher.    At  Eyemouth  also  excellent  accommoda-  f^^J^^ 
tion  for  Cookery  and  Laundry  Work  has  recently  been  attached  to  the  Public     '     y*' 
School,  and  instruction  in  the  former  subject  is  given  to  the  boys  as  well  as 
the  girls  of  the  Senior  and  Supplementary  Divisions.    The  boys'  classes 
promise  well*  and  meantime  their  keen  interest  and  their  enthusiasm  in 
the  work  surpass  expectations. 

In  Stirling  and  Clackmannan  districts,  few  of  the  classes  were  visited  Stirling* 
during  the  past  year.  Commodious  and  well-equipped  classrooms  for  shire. 
Cookery,  Laundry  Work,  and  Housewifery  have  been  added  to  Kilsyth 
Academy ;  and  at  Falkirk  a  new  "  centre  "  has  been  opened  for  the  teach- 
ing of  Housewifery  and  Laundry  Work.  In  the  mining  districts  of  Stirling- 
shire several  new  classes  have  been  formed,  and  a  teacher  of  Cookery  is 
being  appointed  for  the  work  of  the  schools  under  the  St.  Ninian's  Board. 

Latjndby  Work. 

The  ni^mber  of  schools  in  this  division  in  which  Laundry  Work  is  taught 
has  not  increased  to  any  appreciable  extent. 

In  the  city  of  Edinburgh  instruction  in  this  subject  is  given  in  ^y^  schools ;  Edinburgh 
while  in  Leith  there  are  no  classes.  and  Leith. 

In  many  of  the  other  districts  throughout  the  Division,  particularly  in  Fife. 
Fife  and  Stirling,  the  subject  is  taken  alternately  with  Cookery.    Much  of  Stirling, 
the  work  done  at  these  classes  has  been  from  time  to  time  favourably  com- 
mented upon. 

The  popularity  and  success  of  this  branch  of  domestic  training  depend  Special  need 
to  a  very  great  extent  upon  the  enthusiasm  and  common-sense  displayed  for  good 
by  the  teacher  in  handling  it.    Unlike  Cookery,  it  can  be  made  positively  handling  of 
distasteful  to  the  pupils  and  thus  of  little  educational  or  practical  value.  this  subject. 

The  idea  exists  in  the  minds  of  many  educational  authorities  that^  as  public  Value  of 
laundries  are  now  spread  broadcast  over  the  country,  and  as  the  practice  the  subject, 
of  giving  out  the  family  washing  has  become  so  common,  there  is  little  need 
for  teadiing  Laimdry  Work  in  schools.  This  theory,  however,  does  not 
hold  good,  for,  apart  from  the  educational  aspect  of  the  subject,  a  girl  stands 
a  poor  chance  of  becoming  a  capable  home  manager  if  she  is  ignorant  of  the 
art  of  washing  and  dressing  clothes.  The  subject  would  be  more  generally 
taught  if,  when  Cookery  premises  are  being  erected  or  reconstructed,  they 
were  made  larger  and  adapted  for  both  purposes. 
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General  Report /or  tlie  year  1907  by  A.  R.  Andrew,  Esq.,  M.A., 
one  of  His  Majesty's  Chief  Inspectors,  on  the  Schools  in  the 
Western  Division  of  Scotland. 


Glasgow, 

January,  1908. 
My  Lords, 

I  have  the  honour  to  present  a  General  Report  on  the 
educational  condition  of  the  Western  Division  during  the  past 
year. 

Some  changes  in  the  Inspectorial  Staff  of  the  Division  have  Changes  of 
taken  place  during  the  Session.  On  the  transference  of  H.M.  ^^^' 
Inspector  Mr.  J.  G  Smith  to  the  Fifeshire  District,  H.M  Inspec- 
tor Dr.  A.  D.  Thomson  took  charge  of  the  Glasgow  District,  and 
his  place  in  the  Dumfries  District  was  taken  by  H.M.  Inspector 
Mr.  D.  Thompson.  At  the  same  time  H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  R. 
Harvey  took  charge  of  the  Go  van  and  Dumbarton  District,  and, 
in  the  Lanarkshire  District,  from  which  he  was  transferred, 
he  was  succeeded  by  H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  G.  Andrew,  who  had 
been  for  some  time  associated  with  him  in  this  District. 
Mr.  Andrew  has  been  assisted  by  Mr.  T.  B.  M.  Lamb,  who  has,  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  received  well-merited  promotion  to  the 
rank  of  H.M.  Inspector. 

After  long  and  honourable  service  Mr.  J.  Binuie,  I.S.O.,  Sub- 
Inspector,  has  retired,  and  his  place  has  been  filled  by  the  pro- 
motion of  Mr.  J.  Wilson,  Sub-Inspector,  to  the  lirst  class,  and 
his  transference  from  the  Stirling  District  to  Argyll  and 
Renfrew. 

School  Supply. 

In  every  part  of  the  Western  Division  the  past  vear  has  wit-  Increased 
nessed  a  considerable  increase  in  School  accommodation  by  the  accommo 
provision  of  new  buildings,  and  a  series  of  improvements  and  dation. 
reconstructions  in  the  case  of  existing  premises. 

The  ideas  governing  school  architecture  have  shared  in  the 
general  educational  evolution,  and  the  contrast,  in  point  of  conve- 
nience, rational  arrangement  and  'hygienic  fitness,  between  a 
mwlern  school  and  one  built  thirty  years  ago  is  a  measure  of  the 
advance  which  has  been  made. 

The  type  of  building  most  in  favour  at  present  consists  of  a  Modern 
central  hall  well  lighted  from  the  roof,  with  staircases  at  each  ?^^,^^■ 
end  leading  to  the  railed  galleries  from  which  the  classrooms  «>^l"inga. 
open.    The  lower  floor  in  many  schools  is  devoted  to  the  Infant 
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and  Lower  Junior  Classes,  the  middle  floor  to  the  rest  of  the 
Junior  Division,  and  the  upper  floor  to  the  Senior  School. 
The  Cloakrooms  and  Retirinff-rooms  are  placed  on  each 
landing.  Eyen  in  smaller  schocns  a  similar  type  is  found  to  be 
most  suitable.  The  new  Infant  School  at  Campbeltown  is  a  good 
instance  of  such  modification  of  the  prevailing  form,  and  the 
large  new  school  at  London*  Road,  recently  opened  by  the  School 
Board  of  Glasgow,  is  a  complete  example  of  a  fully  and  beauti- 
fully equipped  modern  school  building.  Under  the  Go  van  School 
Board  a  splendid  new  school,  specially  furnished  and  equipped 
•  for  defective  children,  is  nearing  completion  at  Ibrox,  and, 

wheo  it  is  finished,  it  will  be  the  best  example  of  its  kind,  not 
only  in  the  Western  Division,  but  possibly  in  the  whole  of 
Scotland.  The  same  School  Board  contemplate  the  erection  of 
a  new  school  to  serve  as  a  centre  for  Higher  Grade  work  in 
.  Fairfield  District.  This  school  is  specially  planned  for  the  pur- 
poses of  Higher  Grade,  Continuation,  and  Technical  Instruction ; 
^  it  will  be  devoted  to  these  purposes  only,  and  will  be  in  every 

way  worthy  of  the  traditions  of  the   Govan    Parish    School 
Board. 

School  The  improvement  noticeable  in  the  internal  fittings  and  fumi- 

fumiture.  ture  of  modern  schools  is  not  less  striking  than  in  the  buildings 
themselves.  Instead  of  long  unwieldy  desks  made  with  little 
regard  for  the  comfort  of  the  pupils  using  them,  dual  or 
single  desks,  adjustable  in  many  ways  to  the  needs  and  age  of 
the  children,  are  provided.  The  windows  give  ample  light  where 
it  is  most  required,  the  walls  are  bright  with  pictures,  and  all  the 
apparatus  necessary  for  instruction  is  of  the  best  kind. 

Schools  of  the  sort  described  above  are  costl}^  but,  apart  from 
the  fact  that  everything  which  tends  to  minimise  the  strain  of 
teaching  and  of  learning  is  a  direct  gain  in  economy  of  power, 
the  unconscious,  but  far-reaching  educational  influence  of  space, 
light,  fresh  air,  and  pleasant  physical  environment  on  the  pupils 
themselves  is  enough  to  justify  the  investment. 

Provision  of  In  the  City  Districts  of  Glasgow  and  Govan  the  provision  of 
?n  urW  new  schools  IS  practically  a  constant  factor  in  the  School  Board's 
expenditure.  Whether  as  the  result  of  the  trend  of  population 
\o  the  suburbs,  noted  in  previous  reports,  or  of  the  springing  up 
of  new  industrial  districts,  these  Boards  have  to  face  the  expendi- 
ture involved  in  building  one  or  more  new  schools  each  year.  It 
is  greatly  to  their  credit,  and  deserves  the  notice  and  gratitude 
of  the  community,  that  this  problem  is  faced  in  a  spirit  of  wise 
economy  combined  with  far-seeing  liberality  in  the .  provision, 
without  extravagance,  of  all  that  is  really  necessary. 

Spelttuoifl  ^"  ^^^  year's  Report  H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  J.  C.  Smith  remarked 
Schools.  ^^  ^^^  advisability  of  closing  certain  schools,  rendered  superfluous 
by  the  fluctuations  of  popiilation  and  other  causes  in  the  area  of 
the  School  Board  of  Glasgow.  Since  then  three  such  schools 
have  been  closed,  and  the  closing  of  a  fourth  is  only  a  question^ 
of  tima 


in  urban 
areas. 
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The  statement  made  last  year,  as  to  the  need  for  increasing  NewSchools 
the    school    accommodation    in    the   shipbuilding    and    other  ^^  ^^™b*r- 
industrial  districts  of  Dumbartonshire,  has  been  fully  borne  ^'^'^^^^r®- 
out  by   the   opening  of  two  large  and   very   finely  equipped 
schools. 

The  question  of  new  school  buildings  continues  to  be  a  pressing  And 
one  in  Laiiarkshire»  but  Managers  are  alive  to  its  importance,  and  Lanarkshire 
considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  meeting  urgent  require- 
ments.   Five  new  schools  have  been  opened,  and,  m  almost  all 
the  larger  districts,  additional  accommodation  is  either  projected 
or  in  course  of  being  provided. 

Four  schools  have  been  closed  in  Ayrshire ;  for  one  of  them  a  Ayrshire, 
school  under  Article    19D.  (a)  has  been  substituted,  and  in 
another  case  a  new  school  has  been  builu    The  closing  of  two  of 
these  schools  has  reduced  the  number  of  non-Catholic  Voluntary 
Schools  in  this  district  to  three. 

In    the  South-Western  Section   of   the  Division  a  similar  Dumfries 
reduction  in  the  number  of  Voluntary  Schools  falls  to  be  noted,  District, 
three  of  these  schools   having   passed    under   the   control    of 
School  Boards. 

The  diversified  conditions  and  wide  extent  of  the  Renfrew  and  Renfrew 
Argyll  Districts  necessarily  imply  constant  change  in  the  amount  ^  Argyll, 
and  Quality  of  the  school  supply.  Here  also,  there  is  mention  of 
the  Closing  of  old,  unsuitable,  or  superfluous  schools,  but  several 
new  schools  have  been  opened,  and  a  considerable  number  are  in 
process  of  erection.  The  manner  in  which  industrial  conditions 
affect  the  question  of  school  accommodation  is  strikingly  ex- 
emplified in  the  case  of  Kinlocbleven,  which  is  thus  referred  to 
by  H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  Munro  Fraser : — 

"The  opening  of  this  school  desei-vea  more  than  a' passing  notice.  The 
neces'iity  ror  it  has  arisen  from  the  building  of  a  town  (for  it  is  nothing  else) 
to  accommodate  the  workers  of  the  British  Aluminium  Company.  Water- 
power  for  the  production  of  the  motive  force  reciuired  for  the  extraction  of 
Aluminium  from  the  substances  in  which  it  occurs  is  found  io  a  chain  of 
lochs  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  connection  with  which  extensive  damming 
operations  are  approaching  completion.  It  is  calculated  that,  when  things 
are  in  full  working  order,  the  population  of  Kinlochleven  will  amount  to 
6,000.  If  the  use  of  Aluminium  becomes  ^pular^  further  advantage  may 
may  be  taken  of  th^  physical  features  of  the  Highlands  for  manuf^turing 
purposea,  and  a  large  addition  miade  to  the  ranks  of  the  itidu&trial  classes. 
The  number  of  children  at  present  on  the  roll  of  the  school  is  70,  but  that 
number  will  soon  be  largely  exceeded." 

•  *  -  *       •        "  . 

The  statistics  of  school  supply  given  last  year  showed  that  Comparison 
twenty-six  schools  were  then  either  planned  or  actually  being  ^^^^  ^^^ 
built,  while  the  figures  for  this  year  show  that  twenty-five  new  ^®^' 
schools  have  been  opened ;  with  one  exception,  therefore,  all  the 
schools  projected  last  year  are  now  actually  at  work.     This  year 
eighteen  new  schools  are  still  unfinished,  but  the.  mnjcrity  of 
them  will  no  doubt  be  ija  occupation  at  an  early  date. 

iuois.  -'  y  -^ 
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Catholic 
Schools. 


Extensions 
and  recon- 
structions. 


Accommo- 
dation for 
practical 
instruction. 


The  ready  response  made  by  the  Managers  of  Catholic  Schools 
to  the  requirements  of  their  increasing  community  again  deserves 
hearty  recognition.  Among  others  the  excellent  premises  opened 
at  Mossend,  Lanarkshire,  may  be  mentioned  as  an  instance  of 
such  action. 

Throughout  the  Division  a  great  amount  of  work  has  been 
done  in  the  improvement,  extension,  and  reconstruction  of  exist- 
ing schools,  rerhaps  the  most  important  fact  in  connection 
with  this  aspect  of  school  supply  is  the  number  of  schools  to 
which  additions  have  been  or  will  be  made,  for  the  purposes  of 
Higher  Grade  instruction.  Notably  in  this  connection  mention 
may  be  made  of  the  addition  to  Uddingston  Grammar  School, 
now  completed,  and  the  large  addition  in  process  of  erection  to 
Bellshill  Academy  for  the  purposes  of  a  Junior  Student  Centre. 
In  some  cases,  as  at  Springourn  and  Lockerbie,  the  new  prem- 
ises are  of  a  temporary  nature,  in  others  they  have  involved,  or 
will  involve,  the  Duilaing  of  new  permanent  class-rooms,  work- 
shops and  laboratories. 

The  improvement  of  accommodation  by  the  provision  of  greater 
facilities  for  practical  instruction  in  connection  with  Supplement- 
ary Courses  is  a  matter  which  will  probably  occupy  the  attention 
of  Managers  in  many  districts  in  the  near  future,  and  in  some 
other  respecWs,  perhaps  equally  important,  the  reports  of  the 
District  Inspectors  show  that  the  school  accommodation  of  the 
Division  is,  notwithstanding  the  steady  and  even  rapid  progress 
described  above,  far  from  complete. 

In  the  Glasgow  area  for  example,  cloak-room  and  desk 
accommodation  m  a  large  number  of  the  older  schools  are  un- 
satisfactory ;  wet  clothing  must  be  himg  up  in  the  school  room 
(see  report  on  School  Hygiene),  desks  have  no  back  supports,  and 
some  schools  have  no  hall  for  physical  exercises.  The  unsuit- 
ability  of  many  of  the  desks  in  use  is  also  referred  to  by  H.M. 
Inspector  Mr.  G.  Andrew  in  his  report  on  tho  Lanarkshire 
District ;  desks  without  support  for  the  back  and  desks  of  unsuit- 
able height  may  be  seriously  injurious  to  the  children  who  use 
them,  and  they  should  be  as  quickly  as  possible  replaced  by 
more  modern  furniture.  This  process  of  improving  tne  school 
furniture  has  already  been  begun  by  the  School  Board  of  Glasgow, 
and  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  completea  in  a  reasonable  time. 

Schools  in         The  position  of  certain  schools  in  Glasgow  in  the  midst  of  busy 

noisy  streets  and  noisy  streets  is  referred  to  by  HJVI.  Inspector  Dr.  A.  D. 

Thomson,  who  suggests  that  wood  might  be  substituted  for  the 

stone  paving  which  causes  so  large  a  part  of  the  intolerable 

noise. 

Other  matters  connected  with  school  furniture  and  equipment 
will  be  referred  to  in  the  section  of  the  Report  dealing  with 
School  Hygiene. 


Cloakroon  s 
and  desks. 
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A  summary  of  the  chief  fitets  in  regard  to  the  school  supply 
of  the  Division  is  given  in  the  statistical  table  below : — 

STATISTICS   OF   SCHOOL   SUPPLY,     1907. 


Number  of 
District. 

Ne 
(a) 

Opened. 

wSchoo 

(b) 
Building. 

lis. 
(c) 

Planned. 

Extensions  and 
structionfl 
(a)          (b) 

Opened.    Building. 

Recon- 
(c) 

Planned. 

ToUl. 

No.  7. 
Dr.  A  D.Thomson 

7 

1 

2 

2 

— 

- 

12 

No.  8. 
Mr.  Q.  Andrew  - 

5 

— 

1 

1 

3 

1 

11 

No.  9. 
Mr.  Lobban 

1 

- 

- 

3 

2 

6 

12 

No.  10. 
Mr.  D.  Thompson 

3 

1 

1 

3 

3 

— 

11 

No.  11. 
Mr.  R  Harvey    - 

4 

- 

2 

3 

1 

M 

10 

No.  12. 
Mr.MunroFraser 

5 

7 

3 

6 

— 

"^ 

20 

Totals  - 

25 

• 

9 

9 

17 

9 

7 

76 

Attendance  and  Exemption. 

The  summary  of  "  School  Attendance  Returns  "  compiled  for 
office  purposes,  by  the    Demrtinent    brings    out    several  in-  g^bool 
teresting  tacts  concerning  tne  attendance  of   pupils    in    the  Attendance 
Division.    The  figures  are  taken  from  tables  which  include  pupils  Returns 
in  attendance  at  all  schools  within  the  county  areas,  and  are^.®^*?*"" 
therefore  applicable  not  only  to  Public  Schools,  Primary  and    *^®^°"' 
Intermediate,  but  also  to   Secondary,  Voluntary,  and  Private 
Schools.* 

*  This  fact  accounts  for  the  difference  between  the  totals  given  here  and 
those  given^  in  the  tables  appended  to  the  section  on  Supplementary 
Courses,  which  deal  with  Primary  and  Intermediate  State-aided  Sclioois 
only ;  the  latter  refer  to  the  year  ended  31st  August,  1907,  the  formei  to 
the  year  ended  31st  December,  1906. 
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Western  Division  of  Scotland, 


A  test  of 
regularity. 


A  compari- 
Ron  with 
last  year. 


Attendance 
in  the 
diiferent 
counties. 


The  chief  element  in  the  statistics  by  which  the  regularity  of 
attendance  can  be  gauged  is  the  relation,  expressed  as  a 
percentage,  which  obtains  betwiBen  the  average  mimber  in 
attendance  and  the  average  number  on  the  roll.  As  the  nirmber 
on  the  roll  of  all  schools  in  the  Division  is  421,978  and  the 
average  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  during  the  year  was  872,647 
this  percentage  is  a  little  over  88,  a  number*  which  closely 
approximates  to  the  general  percentage  for  Scotliind  (8807). 

As  compared  with  last  year,  the  roll  of  the  Division  shows  an 
increase  of  3,949,  the  average  attendaiice  of  4,955,  and  the 
"  percentage "  of  nearly  a  unit.  These  facts  indicate  that  the 
attendance  at  the  schools  in  the.  Division  has  been  quite  as 
regular  as  it  is  in  the  country  generally,  and  that  it  has,  on  the 
whole,  been  considerably  more  regular  than  in  the  previous 
year.  Not  only  so,  but  the  actual  regularity  of  attendance 
indicated  by  the  figure  88  must  be  regarded  as  verv  satisfactory, 
for  it  means; that,  all  over,  only  about  12  children  in  every 
hundred  were  absent  from  school  on  most  days  of  the  year. 
Since,  even  in  the  schools  where  the  attendance  is  most  regular, 
this  number  is  seldom  less  than  10,  there  is  much  reason  for 
thinking  that; the  increased  efforts  of  school  authorities  to  secure 
regularity  in  jrecent  years  have  not  been  fruitless. 

Jn  six  of  the  nine  counties  composing  the  Division  the  average 
attendance  has  risen  ;  it  has  decreased  in  Bute,  Kirkcudbright, 
and  Dumbarton,  where  in  each  case  there  is  also  a  diminisned 
roll.  The  number  on  the  roll  has  also  fallen  in  Argyll,  but  the 
average  attendance  and  the  percentage  have,  both  risen— ^a  clear 
indication  that  the  attendance  in  this  county,  where  regularity 
encounters  more  natural  obstacles  than  anywhere  else,  has 
decidedly  improved.  In  only  two  counties  (Dumbarton  and  Wig- 
town) is  the  percentage  of  regularity  less  than  it  was  last  year. 
In  the. former  the  relative  difference  is  slight,  but  in  the  latter 
the  figure  of  last  year,  already  among  the  lowest  in  Scotland,  has 

fallen  from  8534  to  851 3,  although  there  is  an  increased  roll a 

disappointing  result  in  view,  of  the  emphatic  manner  in  which  the 
attention  of  the  School  Authorities  of  the  county  has  already 
been  drawn  to  the  state  of  the  attendance  within  their  area  of 
jurisdiction.  In  the  two  neighbouring  counties  of  Dumfries  and 
Kirkcudbright  the  corresponding  figures  are  8908  and  8907 
respectively,  and  these  figures  are  not  only  much  higher  than  in 
Wigtown,  they  not  only  exceed  the  average  for  Scotland,  and  the 
average  for  the  Division,  but  they  are  absolutely  the  highest 
among  the  nine  western  counties.  One  has  difficulty  in  believing 
that  there  can  be  anything  in  the  circumstances  of  the  third 
county  in  the  district  to  account  for  this  great  difference  except 
the  cause  indicated  in  last  year  s  Report — the  continued  apatny 
and  inactivity  of  the  authorities  responsible  for  carrying  out  the 
compulsory  clauses  within  this  area. 


Percentage    of   Average    Attendance  to 
Average   Roll   in    each    Age-Group. 
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If  we  analjrse  the  figures  for  Wigtownshire  still  further  we  Attendance 
find  that  the  percentage  for  the   various  age  groups  is    as  ^^  Wigtown- 
follows  :—  sl^ire. 

Age. 

6-  7  -  -  .  81-01. 

7-12  -  -  .  86-78, 

12-14  -  -  -  84-54. 

Over  14  -  -  -  85-61. 

The  percentage  might  naturally  be  expected,  in  a  country 
district  where  young  children  have  often  to  walk  long  distances 
to  school,  to  be  lowest  in  the  lower  age  groups,  and  this  is  the 
case  in  the  first  group.  It  might  also  be  expected  to  be  highest 
in  the  age  group  over  14,  because  those  chilaren  are  in  most  cases 
attending  Higher  Grade  or  Secondary  Schools,  and  are  therefore 
completing  a  three  or  more  years'  course  of  Higher  Education, 
but  It  is  a  striking  fact  that  m  the  age  groups  7-12  and  12-14, 
the  attendance  is  2,  per  cent,  better  for  the  lower  than  for  the 
higher  of  the  two  groups.  This  entirely  bears  out  the  remark 
made  by  H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  D.  Thompson,  that  a  poor  attendance 
in  the  higher  classes  is  often  masked  by  a  good  attendance  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  school,and  it  hardly  seems  an  unfair  deduction 
that  the  irregularity  is  caused  by  the  unjustifiable  withdrawal  of 
the  older  children  for  casual  employment. 

A  similar  analysis  of  the  numbers  in  each  age  group  in  each  General 
county  of  the  Division  seems  to  bear  out  the  following  conclu-  conclusions 
sions  as  to  the  state  of  school  attendance.     Further  illustration  ^rona  the 
of  these  conclusions  will  be  found  in  the  Graphs  accompanvingr  ^ta^i^tics  for 
this  section.  *^  ^    ^    » Age-group*. 

1.  The  children  in  the  lowest  age  group  are  the  most  irregular, 
the  general  percentage  for  this  group  being  851.  The  figures, 
however,  range  from  about  81  m  Wigtown  and  Dumbarton  to 
over  88  in  Ayrshire ;  this  last  percentage  shows  that  Infants  in 
this  county  attend  with  great  regularity,  a  fact  that  may  be  attri- 
buted to  tne  method  of  snortening  the  school  day  largely  used 
in  this  area.  Mr.  Lobban  refers  to  this  practice  in  the  following 
terms: — 

"  The  attractions  of  the  shortened  day  are  having  their  effect  in  bringing 
children  to  school  at  a  reasonably  early  age.  There  has  been  marked  im- 
provement in  this  direction  in  recent  years,  and  the  majority  of  the  pupils 
now  begin  their  school  life  before  tbey  reach  the  a^e  of  six. 

2.  In  every  county  the  attendance  in  the  next  age  group  (7-12) 
is  very  mucn  better  than  in  the  infant  group.  The  average 
percentile  tor  the  group  is  89'4-nearly  5  per  cent,  more  than  in  the 
group  beiow.  Six  out  of  the  nine  counties  approach  this  figure 
very  closely,  those  which  fall  markedly  below  it  being  Argyll 
and  WigtoAvn.  This  is  the  group  of  greatest  average  regularity 
in  Ayrshire  and  Wigtownshire  only,  out  in  Ayrshire  the  early 
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entry  of  children  and  their  greater  regularity  in  the  previous  age 
group  are  factors  which  compensate  to  some  extent  for  a 
subsequent  falling  ofi  in  the  higher  groups.  In  the  other  counties 
the  attendance  as  a  rule  becomes  more  regular  with  the  increasing 
age  of  the  pupils. 

3.  In  the  third  age  group  (12-14)  the  regularity  of  attendance 
increases  as  compared  with  the  two  lower  groups  in  six  of 
the  counties,  the  exceptions  to  this  rule  being  Ayr,  Wigtown  and 
Lanark.  In  Ayr  and  Lanark  the  difference  is  slight,  but  in  Wig- 
town, as  has  already  been  indicated,  it  is  considerable.  This  is 
the  group  of  children  whose  attendance  is  most  regular  in  Bute, 
Dumfries  and  Kirkcudbright. 

4.  The  age  group  of  children  over  14  attend  under  different 
conditions  from  those  below  that  age :  their  attendance  is  not 
compulsory,  they  belong  in  many  cases  to  a  different  social  class 
from  the  mass  of  pupils  below  that  age,  and  the  great  majority 
of  them  are  pupils  of  Higher  Grade,  Secondary,  or  Private  Schools. 
It  is  natural,  therefore,  to  find  that  in  several  counties  this  is  the 
most  regular  group  of  pupils,  and  that  the  percentage  of  this 
group  is  on  the  average  the  highest.  It  is  90*8,  and  this  is  the 
most  regular  age  group  in  Argyll,  Dumbarton,  Lanark  and 
Renfrew.  If  we  exclude  the  age  group  over  14,  thus  dealing 
only  with  children  in  Elementary  Schools,  or  at  the  primary 
stage,  we  find  that  the  attendance  gains  in  regularity  with  the 
age  of  the  pupils  in  Argyll,  Bute,  Dumbarton,  Dumfries,  Kirkcud- 
bright ana  Renfrew.  Hence  Mr.  Thompson's  remark  already 
quoted  appears  to  be  strictly  applicable  to  Wigtownshire 
only. 

5.  Two  particular  facts  remain  unaccounted  for  (a)  the  very 
low  percentage  of  the  first  age  group  in  Dumbartonshire,  and  (6) 
the  low  percentage  of  the  highest  age  group  (over  14)  in  Ayrshire. 
There  seems  no  reason  why  children  in  a  county  largely  urban 
and  industrial  like  Dumbarton  should  be  so  irregular  at  the 
earliest  stage,  and  as  little  can  one  guess  the  cause  of 
irregularity  over  14  in  Ayrshire,  which  is  well  supplied  with 
Higner  Grade  and  Secondary  Schools,  unless  it  be  that 
in  many  Supplementary  Courses  in  this  county  there  is  a 
large  amount  of  intermittent  attendance  after  the  compulsory 
age. 

Ci  mplete-  ivom  the  source  already  drawn  upon  certain  statistics  as  to 
nets  of  R)ll.  coinpleteness  of  roll  may  be  cited  on  account  of  their  bearing, 
not  only  upon  the  average  attendance  in  e^ich  age  group,  but 
also  on  the  final  product  of  the  Primary  Schools  as  shown  by  the 
number  completing  the  curriculum  and  obtaining  the  Merit 
Certificate ;  for,  as  Dr.  A.  D.  Thomson  remarks,  it  is,  if  not 
impossible,  at  least  very  diflScult  for  an  average  child  who  enters 
a  year  later  than  the  proper  age,  to  pass  through  the  school  and 
spend  a  year  in  a  Supplementary  Course  before  he  is  fourteen. 
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Without  entering  into  details,  I  may  say  that  the  totals  for  the 
Division  show  the  follo\ving  results  :  — 

(a).  Nearly  78  per  cent,  of  the  children  between  5  and  7  are  on  Results 
the  roll  of  the  schools.     It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  this  repre-  deduced 
sents  only  a  fair  proportion  of  such  children,  and  that  t^®'^®  gt^tisti^ 
must  be  a  large  number  of  parents  who  deliberately  withhold 
their  children  from  school  till  after  they  are  7  years  of  age. 
After  making  every  allowance  for  children  who  are  educated  at 
home  in  the  early  stages,  it  is  obvious  that  a  very  large  number 
are  simply  evading  the  compulsory  law,  and  are  thus  adding  to 
the  total  of  those  who  fail  to  complete  the  curriculum  of  the 
Primary  Schools. 

(b).  It  is  very  satisfactory  to  find  that  in  both  the  higher  age 
groups,  7-12  and  12-14,  the  roll  is  reasonably  complete.  In  the 
one  case  96*3  per  cent,  and  in  the  other  93*7  per  cent,  of  the 
children  at  these  ages  being,  if  not  in  attendance,  at  least  enrolled 
in  some  school  within  the  Divison.  The  smaller  number  in  the 
higher  age  group  is,  of  course,  in  part  accounted  for  by  the  number 
of  pupils  at  this  age  exempted  in  each  School  Board  area. 

Exemption. 

■ 

The  total  number  of  pupils  in  the  Division  exempted  from  Exemption 
attendance  at  school  before  the  age  of  14  last  year  was  3,539,  an  *°^  ^*^?  ^^ 
exemption  rate  of  about  8  pupils  per  thousand  on  the  total  roll  ®^^°^P  *^'^- 
and  of  rather  less  than  40  per  thousand  of  the  roll  between  12-14. 
As  nearly  every  exempted  pupil  belongs  to  this  age  group  the 
latter  figure  will  be  used  for  purposes  of  comparison.     On  this 
basis  the  exemption  rate  for  each  county  is  given  below  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  term  "  Lanark  "  includes  Glasgow 
and  Govan,  and  that  in  these  urban  areas  the  exemptions  are 
comparatively   few,   and   are    dealt   with    separately   in   what 
follows : — 


County. 

Roll  between 
12-14. 

Exemptions. 

Rate  per 
thousand  on 

roll  of  age 
group  12-14. 

Argyll       -        .        .        - 

2,708 

26 

9-60 

Ayr 

10,091 

1,260 

124-86 

Bute  -        -        -    ^  - 

619 

29 

4688 

Dumbarton 

4,608 

126 

27-39 

Dumfries  -        -        -        - 

2,854 

61 

21-37 

Kirkcudbright  - 

1,362 

40 

37-19 

Lanark     -       -       -       - 

52,476 

1,518 

28-92 

Renfrew    -        -        -        - 

12,685 

381 

30-03 

Wigtown  -       -       •        • 

1,398 

98 

70-10 

Totals 

88,791 

3,539 

39-85 

4l0  Western  Division  of  Scotland. 

Extreme  The  extremely  low  rate  of  exemption  in  Argyll  will  at  once  be 

rates.  noticed  ;  and  the  equally  extreme  rate  in  the  opposite  direction 

which   characterizes  Ayrshire  is  no  less  remarkable.     In  this 

connection  H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  Lobban  ha-s  the  following  pointed 

remarks: — 

• 

**  The  worst  feature  of  the  attendance  is  the  altogether  afonoimal  extent 
to  which  the  practice  of  granting  "  Exemjption  '•  has  been  carried.  .  There  is 
nothing  in  the  circumstances  of  Ayrshire  to  account  for  its  unenviable 
position  as  easily  the  chief  defaulter  in  this  respect.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  thfe  really  necessitous  cases  form  but  a  small  proportion  of  the 
total  numbw  of  exemptions.  The  evil  is  not  lessening,  if  anything  it  is 
spreading,  and  drastic  measures  are  required  to  check  its  progress.  If  an 
example  were  made  of  one  or  two  of  the  worst  offenders^  tne  effect  on  the 
whole  county  would  be  beneficial." 

Wigtownshire,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  irregularity  <)f 
the  attendance,  has  also  a  very  high  exemption  rate.  Jtkite  is  the 
only  other  county  above  the  averager  in  all  other  caftes  the  rate 
of  exemption,  while  lower  than  the  average  of  this  year,  is,  except 
in  Dumfries,  considerably  higher  than  the  average  of  the  previous 
year. 

I  crease  in  '^^  to\A\  number  of  exemptions  has  risen  from  2;176  Ifcst  year 
exemptions.  ^^  3,539,  an  increase  of  1,364.  As  the  roll  between  12  -and  14  id 
less  by  433  than  it  wad  last  year,  this  cannot  be  regarded  ai^  l( 
satisfactory  state  of  matters,  and  this  feeling  is  strengthened  by 
the  consideration  that  the  exemption  rate  per  thousand  of  last 
year,  which  was  24*60,  has  now  risen  to  close  upon  40. 

When  the  numbers  exempted  in  each  county  for  two  successive 
years  are  compared  it  is  found  that  there  is  an  increase  in  every 
case  except,  in  Argyll  and  Wigtown,  and  in  both  of  these  cases 
the  decrease  is  small.  The  general  conclusion  must  therefore  be 
drawn  that,  rightly  or  wrongly.  School  Boards  in  the  Division 
generally  have  been  granting  exemption  on  a  more  liberal  scale 
than  in  the  past,  and  that,  m  two  cases  at  least,  their  liberality 
appears  to  exceed  any  reasonable  necessity,  while  in  the  case  of 
Avrshire  it  seems  to  be  both  indiscriminate  and  hurtful; 

A  compari-        ^^  ^^^  ^®  safely  asserted  that  there  is  more  real  poverty 
gon.  '^^  the  urban  areas  of  Glasgow  and  Govan  than  in  any  other 

part  of  the  Division — even  in  the  thickly-peopled  industrial 
districts  of  Avrshire.  Yet  in  the  schools  under  the  School 
Board  of  Glasgow  only  71  pupils  were  exempted  last  year 
(1907)  as  compared  with  120  m  the  previous  year  (1906). 
The  corresponding  figures  for  Govan  are  250  and  157 — an 
exemption  rate  for  the  urban  area  of  about  nine  per  thousand. 
It  cannot  be  contended,  if  exemption  is  to  be  granted  only  to 
children  in  "  necessitous  circumstances,"  that  such  children  are 
more,  numerous  in  Ayrshire  and  Wigtownshire  than  they  are  in 
Govan  and  Glasgow,  and  if  they  are  not  more  numerous  th^ 
inference  from  the  statistics  is  irresistible. 
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The  pupils  exempted  conditionally  outnuniber  considerably  Conditional 
tliose  who  have  been  unconditionally  released  from  school  exemption, 
attendance,  but  the  condition  imposed  is  usually  attendance  at 
an  Evening  Continuation  Class.  How  this  works — or  rather 
does  not  work — in  practice  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  Report  onj 
Continuation  Classes  (q^^v.),  biit  it  may  be  said  here  that  the 
exempted  pupil,  whether  through  weariness  or  indifference, 
does  not  greatly  improve  his  attainments  by  such  attendance, 
and' that  he  frequently  exchanges  a  considerable  part  of  his 
day  school  life  for  a  very  brief  and  intermittent  attendance  at 
an  evening  clasg. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  reports  of  the  District  Inspectors  on 
attendance  and  exemption  will  further  illustrate  the  points 
dealt  with  in  the  preceding  paragraphs. 

ELM.  Inspector,  Dr.  A.  Douglas  Thomson  points  out  that  the  Glag^w 
percentago  of  average  attendance  to  the  average  roll  in  Glasgow  S^™^  • 
Schools  has  fallen  from  87  to  86*8,  and  that  it  is' below  the  average  jnip^ 
for  Scotland  (8807).     This  comparatively  low  percentage   is;  j)r^.  2>! 
peHiaps,  to  some  e'xtent  accounted  for  by  the  stringent  rules  of  Thomson. 
the  Board  regarding  withdrawal  of  names  from  the  roll.     Th«re 
were     onlv    302..  cases,    in     1907    where,   the    circumstances 
justified  the  prosecution  of.  the  defaulting  parent  or  guardian, 
and  the  corresponding  number  (241)  in  1906  was  still  smaller. 
The  activity  and  vi^ance  of  the  Board  in  administering  th^ 
compulsoty  clauses  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  •4,995  cases  of 
default  were  dealt  with  in  committee. 

In  Glasgow  both  the  total  roll  and  the  total  average  attendance 
are  less  this  year,  but  on  the  other  hand  Dr.  Thomson  refers  to  the 
satisfactory  increase  on  the  roll  of  pupils  under  7,  and  to  the 
increased  average  attendance  in  Intant  Divisions,  in  Supple- 
mentary Courses,  Higher  Grade  Departments,  and  special  classes 
for  defective  children.  There  is  still  room  for  improvement, 
however,  and  that  this  is  well  understood  by  the  Board  is 
evident  from  the  following  re^iark  made  by  the  Chairman,  and 
quoted  by  Dr.  Thomson  : — 

**  In  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
remarked  that  thev  must  not  b3  satisfied  tiJl  they  got  every  healthy  child 
to  school  between  the  ages  of  five  and  six  years." 

The  question  of  completeness  of  roll  in  Glasgow  continues, 
therefore,  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  School  Authorities.  In 
spite  of  the  slight  improvement  noted  this  year  and  last  year, 
nothing  Uke  completeness  of  roll  exists  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  six.  Between  6  and  14,  96  per  cent,  of  the  estimated 
population  at  those  ages  are  on  the  registers ;  between  five  and 
six  less  than  60  per  cent,  of  the  children  are  on  the  roll  of  any 
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school.  The  actual  number  of  such  children  not  on  the  roll  is 
6,709,  and  it  is  interesting  to  compare  this  with  the  figures  for 
the  two  preceding  years.  Li  December,  1905,  the  deficiency  was 
7,672,  in  1906  it  was  7,091,  and  as  already  stated  in  1907  it  was 
6,709,  so  that,  though  the  encouraging  improvement  spoken  of 
in  last  year's  Report  has  not  been  mamtained,  yet  fair  progress 
has  been  made  in  this  important  matter. 

As  a  result  ot  this  deficiency  in  the  roll  of  children  between  5 
and  6,  Dr.  Thomson  remarks  that  "  late  entry  '*  is  still  charac- 
teristic of  the  Glasgow  Schools,  and  he  speaks  strongly  of  the 
effect  of  *'  late  entry  "  on  the  number  of  pupils  who  complete  the 
curriculum. 

In  the  Report  on  the  attendance  in  Lanarkshire  a  number  of 
very  important  points  are  discussed :  First,  the  comparative  slack- 
ness in  working  the  compulsory  clauses  prevailing  in  certain  large 
centres,  and,  second,  two  of  the  causes  which  lead  to  such  slack- 
ness on  the  part  of  School  Boards.  The  first  cause  is  defective 
school  supply.  In  many  cases  the  school  population  has  outgrown 
the  school  accommodation,  hence  any  effort  to  get  a  complete 
roll,  and  to  enforce  entry  at  the  legal  age  only  emphasises  the 
deficiencies.  School  Boards  therefore  take  no  dennite  census 
of  the  school  population,  or  only  take  such  a  census  at 
wide  intervals  of  time.  It  is  suggested  that  one  census  at 
least  should  be  taken  by  each  Board  during  its  term  of  office, 
and  two  illustrative  cases  are  given  showing  the  necessity  for 
such  action.  Bothwell  School  Board  recently,  found  that  1,316 
children  of  school  age  within  its  area  were  not  attending  any 
school,  and  in  the  case  of  Dalziel  School  Board  the  number  of 
such  children  was  already  300,  although  the  census  was  still 
incomplete. 

H.M.L  Mr.  Andrew  also  points  out  the  serious  effects  on 
educational  efficiency  of  the  "  late  entry  *'  of  pupils — such  pupils 
spoil,  or  at  least  hamper,  the  organization  of  the  school,  and 
they  generally  leave  before  completing  its  curriculum;  but 
the  effect  on  tne  parents  is  equally,  or  even  more,  serious,  for  they 
come  to  think  that  6  and  not  5  is  the  legal  age  of  entry,  and 
they  act  accordingly. 

This  suggests  the  second  cause  of  the  lack  of  vigour  in  enforc- 
ing the  compulsory  clauses.  Failure  to  send  a  child  to  school  at  5 
is  not  looked  upon  bjr  magistrates  as  a  punishable  offence,  and 
there  is  a  growmg  vague  feeling  that  5  is  rather  an  early  age 
to  begin  school  life.  Consequently  there  is  difficulty  in  securing 
convictions  against  defaulters. 

School  Managers  may,  however,  educate  public  opinion  on  this 
point,  and  Mr.  Andrew  hopes  that,  as  many  important  Boards 
are  becoming  active  in  the  matter,  there  will  be  marked  im- 
provement next  year. 
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So  far  as  the  pupils  actually  on  the  roll  are  concerned  regu- 
larity is  reasonably  satisfactory,  but  there  is  a  minority  of  pupils 
of  whom  Mr.  Andrew  says  : — 

"  Defaulters,  truants,  malincerers,  mother-helpers  and  the  like  have  to 
be  constantly  watched,  if  anytning  at  all  is  to  be  made  of  their  education, 
and  it  must  be  the  constant  effort  of  local  authorities  to  keep  this  minority 
as  small  as  possible." 

Compulsory  oflScers  are  generally  zealous  and  efficient,  but 
it  would  appear  from  the  report  on  the  subject  sent  in  by  Sub- 
Inspector  Mr.  Shanks  that  tney  are  occasionally  insufficient  in 
number  and  that  they  are  sometimes  not  effectively  supported 
by  the  School  Board  which  employs  them.  Mr.  ShanKs  also 
points  out,  as  a  cause  of  irregularity,  the  feeling  which  has  sprung 
up  among  a  certain  class  of  parents,  since  the  extension  of  the 
school  age,  that,  as  the  pupils  must  attend  till  they  are  14, 
there  is  "  no  harm  in  keeping  them  at  home  occasionally.'*  But 
intermittent  attendance  is  more  disastrous  educationally  than 
prolonged  absence,  and  it  is  much  less  easy  to  deal  with-  The 
influence  of  the  teacher,  rightly  exerted,  is  better  than  even 
the  most  effective  legal  machinery  in  combating  the  tendency 
to  keep  children  at  home  for  merely  trivial  causes. 

Intermittent  attendance  appears  to  be  more  common  in  the 
industrial  aretis  than  in  rural  districts.  In  typical  cases  it  was 
found  that  only  5*6  per  cent,  of  the  country  children,  who  had 
long  distances  to  walk,  were  absent,  while  of  the  colliery  children, 
whose  schools  were  close  at  hand,  29  per  cent,  were  deta,ined 
at  home. 

Mr.  Andrew  has  the  following  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
exemptions  in  Lanarkshire,  where,  as  has  alrciidy  been  indicated, 
the  rate  of  exemption  would  in  all  probability  be  much  higher 
were  it  not  for  the  very  small  number  of  exempted  pupils  to  be 
found  in  the  Glasgow  and  Govan  areas,  which  are  included  in  the 
statistics  for  the  whole  county  : — 

**  While  Boards  varied  very  considerably  in  their  attitude  towards  this 
question,  in  too  many  cases  the  standard  of  what  constituted  *"  necessitous 
circumstances*  was  pitched  ridiculously  low,  and  many  selfish  parents 
were  enabled  to  exploit  their  children  in  the  mine  or  in  the  foundry  with- 
out any  regard  to  tneir  education  or  welfare.  In  some  mining  villages  it 
had  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  natural  procedure  for  a  parent  earning 
25«.  or  30«.  a  week,  to  ask  exemption  for  his  boys  on  reaching  the  age  of 
12,  and  in  far  too  many  cases  such  exemptions  were  granted." 

The  following  quotation   from  H.M.   Inspector  Mr.  Lobban's  Ayrshire 
report  on  Ayrshire  is  important : —  H^M^^*^^ ' 

"  In  my  last  report  I  referred  to  the  practice  of  *  purging  the  roll '  for  Inspector, 
the  purpose  of  snowing  a  high  pjercentage  of  attendance.    That  tendency  Mr,  Loblan, 
has  disappeared  and  tne  statistics  bearing  on  the  subject  of  attendance 
may  be  accepted  as  substantially  correct." 

Mr.  Lobban  also  refers  to  the  marked  iui  proven i en t  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  age  of  entry.  This  is  clearly  seen  by  the 
statistics  which  have  already  been  <jiven,  and  Mr.  Lobban  supplies, 
in  addition  to  the  shortened  day  lor  the  infants,  two  additional 
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causes  for  the  po3ition  which  AjTrshire*  occupies  in  this  respept. 
These  are  the  increased  activity  of  School  Boards  and  the  "  fixed 
dates  of  enrolment,"  which  have  been  introduced  into  infant 
departments. 

The  question  of  exemption  in  Ayrshire  has  already  been  fully 
dealt  with,  but  the  attention  of  School  Boards  in  the  count v 
jnay  a^ain  be  drawn  to  the  altogether  abnormal  nuihbfer  of' 
exemptions  and  to  the  emphatic  opinion  on  this  subject  expressed 
by  H.M.  Inspector  for  the  District. 

H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  David  Thompson  remarks  that  the 
ordinary  circumstances  of  a  school  do  not  always  account  for 
the  fluctuations  in  the  attendance,  for  the  highest  attendance  is 
often  in  the  weeks  preceding  the  intimated  visit  of  the  Inspector. 
This,  perhaps,  is  additional  proof  of  what  can  be  done  by  means 
of  the  teacher's  personal  influence. 

Where  Managers  encourage  regularity  as  well  as  compel  it, 
very  satisfactory  results  are  obtained. 

"  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  in  some,  nay  rather,  many  iwirts  much 
more  might  be  done  by  the  Managers  both  to  encourage  and  to  enforce 
regularity.  In  some  jmrts  no  thought  seems  to  be  given  to  encouraging 
attendance.  The  mere  receiv'jng  of  reports  from  teachers  and  officers 
avails  nothing ;  vigorous  measures  should  be  taken  when  the  reports 
demand  them.  On  the  other  hand,  very  satisfactory,  sometimes  even 
excellent,  attendance  is  secured  where  Boards  show  real  interest  in  the 
education  of  the  children." 

Neither  H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  Harvey  *  nor  H.M.  Inspector 
Mr.  D.  Munro  Fraser  refer  specially  to  the  attendance  in  their 
districts,  but  the  main  facts  have  already  been  dealt  with  in  the 
early  paragraphs  of  this  section. 

Junior  Students. 

Although  it  is  still  too  so6n  to  form  an  adequate  estimate  of 
the  far-reaching  results  of  the  establishment  of  the  Provincial 
Committees  for  the  Training  of  Teachers,  or  of  the  equally 
important  effects  which  must  follow  upon  the  working  out  of  the 
Training  Regulations,  there  is  one  portion  of  the  training  system, 
and  that  not  the  least  important,  which  combs  directlV  und^r 
the  notice  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  the  Division,  and  which  may, 
therefore,  as  it  has  been  for  a  full  year  in  operation,  now  receive 
more  particular  notice.  This  is  the  Junior  Student  System, 
which  has,  to  a  very  large  extent  in  this  Division,  superseded 
the  pupil  teacher  system. 

The  essence  of  the  change  is  perceptible  even  in  the  new 
name ;  the  junior  student  is  essentially  a  student,  the  pupil 

♦  From  statistics  supplied  by  the  Govan  School  Board's  Chief  Coin- 
pulsory  Officer,  it  appears  that  the  percentage  of  average  attendance '  to 
the  average  roll  for  the  year  ending  June,  1907.  is  in  the  Public  Schools  87:3 
and  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Schools  87'6  ;  botn  figures  compare  favourably 
with  those  izt  Glasgow. 
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teacher  was  virtually  a  teacher.    In  the  case  of  the  former  the 
g^ieral  culture  of  the  individual  is  the  aim  of  the  course,  in  the 
case  of  the  latter  a  measure  of  skill  in  class  management  was,  at 
the  best,  its  final  outcome.     In  the  one  case  professional  training 
is  sabQrdinatedy  but  not  neglected  or  omitted;  in  the  other, 
general   education  was  often  subordinated,  and  «om6    of  its 
essentials  not  un&eguently  omitted.     Even  where  the  pupil  New  con- 
teacher  system  survives,  the  conditions  have  been  so  amelio-  ditions  for 
rated  by  recent  regulations   that  a  fiair  approximation  to  the  ]^^pi|* 
work  of  the  Junior  Student  Course   is  demaniied  of  all,  and  ^6*^**®^- 
the  actual  labour  and  responsibility  of  teaching  have,  to  a  large 
extent,  been  removed  from   boys  and    girls  who,  because  of 
their  .general  immaturity  of  mind  and  body,  are  distinctly  xm- 
fitted  to  bear  it.  . 

Forty  schools  in  the  Division  have,  at  the  date  of  this  report.  Junior 
been  recognised  as  Junior  Student  Centres  ;♦    twenty-seven  of  Student 
these  centres  are  Higher  Grade  Schools  whose  organisation  and  c^'^^res. 
st«ff  permit-  the  student  to  pass  through  a  full  curriculum  of 
secondary  education  to   the  stage  of  the  complete    Leaving 
Certificate ;   the  remainder  are,  with  one  exception,  Secondary 
Schools ;  the  lexc^ption  is  the  Glasgow  Pupil  Teacher  Institute, 
which  in  the  meantime  retains  its  somewhat  anomalous  position 
as  both  a  Junior  Student  Centre  and  a  Central  Institution  for 
the  Instruction  of  Pupil  Teachers. 

The   details   of  the  actual  enrolment  of  Junior  Students  at  Enrolment 
these  centres  will  be  seen  from  the  statistical  table  appended  to  **  centres, 
this  section,  but  the  large  total  enrolment  affords  clear  proof 
that,  in  this  Division  at  least,  little  apprehension  need  be  foil  as 
to  the  adequacy  of  the  supply  of  teachers  in  the  future. 

The  comprehensive  curriculum  of  the  Junior  Student  Centres,  Curriculum 
and  the  success  which  has  hitherto  attended  the  instruction  given  g^u^gnts  ' 
in  these  schools,  afford  satisfactory  guarantees  that  the  Junior 
Students  will  leave  the  centres  with  a  thoroughly  adequate 
general  education,  and,  doubtless,  as  the  system  is  gradually 
developed,  with  a  fitness  for  specialised  University,  Technical,  and 
Professional  Training,  to  which,  even  in  the  best  circumstances, 
the  most  industrious  pupil  teacher  could  scarcely  hope  to  attain. 

In  all  the  centres  Masters  of  Method  have  been  appointed,  and  Schemes  for 
enquiry  has  elicited  the  fact  that  their  schemes  of  training  vary  practical 
considerably  both  in  regard  to  the  time  devoted  to  the  work   ^*^°^"S' 
and  in  the  methods  by  which  it  is  done. 

It  is  no  doubt  desirable  that  a  school  should,  within  certain 
limitSj  determine  from  its  own  circumstances  what  can  be 
done  in  this  matter,  and  so  long  as  practical  training  receives 
the  amount  of  attention  which  the  new.  system  postulates, 
undue  interference  with  the  freedom  of  the  Managers  to 
formulate  their  own  scheme  of  training  is  to  be  deprecated. 

■■■■■■■         ■  ■  I    ■  ■         I       .        ■      ■  ■  ■  ■  ■    I      i  I      ■  ■  I     •     ■   — 

*  Some  of  these  have  at  present  "provisional  recognition"  only. 
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Qeneral        At  the  same  time  an  attempt  may  here  be  made  to  formulate 
Principles,     some  general  principles  which  should  regulate  any  judiciously 
framea  scheme  of  training. 

1.  The  amount  of  time  to  be  given  to  practical  training 
should  be  graded  according  to  the  different  years  of  the  course, 
increasing  gradually  from  the  first  to  the  third.  The  actual  dis- 
tribution of  the  time  must  be  left  to  the  Master  of  Method  in 
consultation  with  the  Head  of  the  School,  but  it  would  appear 
that  the  scheme  adopted  by  the  School  Board  of  Glasgow  of 
giving  a  certain  time  per  week  in  the  months  before  Easter,  and 
mcreasing  this  amount  in  the  succeeding  weeks,  has  obvious 
advantages.  It  is  assumed  that  in  working  out  his  scheme 
the  Master  of  Method  will  bear  in  mind  the  great  importance 
of  not  allowing  practical  training  to  interfere  unduly  with  the 
Students'  class  work,  or  with  the  organisation  of  the  instruc- 
tional classes. 

2.  The  total  number  of  hours  to  be  devoted  to  the  practical 
training  of  the  Students  will,  of  course,  vary  with  the  schools, 
but  certain  limitations  have  been  generally  approved.  The 
total  amount  of  time  should  not,  it  is  believed,  greatly  exceed 
three  hundred  hours,  nor  should  it  fall  much  below  two  hundred 
and  forty. 

3.  The  place  which  Theoretical  Instruction  in  Education 
should  hola  in  the  scheme  is  important.  Care  must  be  taken,  on 
the  one  hand,  not  to  usurp  the  province  of  the  Lecturers  on 
Education  and  Method  at  the  Training  Centres,  and,  on  the 
other,  to  avoid  making  the  Student's  practical  instruction  wholly 
empirical,  and  thorcfurc  unintelligent. 

4.  The  theoretical  lessons  given  should  be  such  as  cixn  be 
readily  and  immediately  translated  into  practice,  when  the 
student  is  in  presence  of  his  class ;  they  should  therefore  be  so 
framed  that  during  his  course  the  Student  may  learn  the  ele- 
ments of  class  management  and  discipline,  and  the  essentials  of 
method  in  relation  to  the  teaching  of  the  primary  subjects.  It 
seems  to  follow  that,  wherever  this  is  possible,  the  Master  of 
Method  should  not  only  give  the  Theoretical  Instruction,  but 
should  personally  supervise  the  Student's  practice. 

5.  As  to  the  actual  method  of  work  it  seems  obvious  that  at 
first  it  should  be  largely  observational,  and  that,  in  consequence, 
fairly  large  sections  of  students  may  be  admitted  to  selected 
classes  at  a  time.  Their  obsen^ation  of  the  methods  used  might 
well  be  guided  by  the  preceding  theoretical  lesson,  recorded  at 
the  practical  lesson,  and  discussed  at  the  succeeding  theoretical 
lesson.  When  it  is  judged  expedient  to  begin  actual  practice  of 
teaching,  the  sections  dealt  with  must  be  smaller,  and  greater 
difficulty  in  organising  the  work  in  relation  to  other  subjects 
will  be  encountered,  but  means  will  no  doubt  be  found  to  enable 
all  to  share  equally  in  the  practice,  without  detriment  to  the 
non-professional  course  of  study. 
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From  Captain  Foster's  General  Report  quoted  in  the  section  Physical 
on  Hygiene  and  Physical  Training,  it  is  evident  that  this  part  of  Training  of 
the  Junior  Student  Course  has  benefited,  and  will  still  mrther  gfyieQ4jg 
benefit  by  the  appointment  of  competent  and  suitable  instructors. 
At  several  centres  in  the  Division  the  Managers  have  shown  a 
very  praiseworthy  readiness  to  act  upon  Capt.  Foster's  recom- 
mendation in  this  and  other  respects,  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  this  most  important  side  of  the  Junior  Student's 
training  will  steadily  improve  in  efficiency. 

So  far  as  my  own  observation  of  the  Junior  Students  on  the  Characterise 
roll  enables  me  to  form  an  opinion,  and  I  have  seen  the  Student's  ^?^?^  */^® 
at  every  one  of  the  Centres,  I  think  it  is  undoubtedly  the  casje  ^»^^^®^*^* 
that  they  form  a  singularly  intelligent  and  promising  set  of 
pupils,  and  this  opinion  is  universally  confirmed  by  the  head- 
masters and  teachers  of  the  various  centres. 

STATISTICS  OF  JUNIOR  STUDENT  CENTRES. 

NuMBEB  OF  Centres  40. 
Numbers  Enrolled  to  Date,  December  1907. 


Name  of  Centre. 

] 

l8t  Yeai 

« 

2nd  Ye«r. 

Left  for  Train- 
ing Centre. 

fie 

Boys. 

Girls.  1  ToUl. 

1 

Boya. 

1 

•2 

1 

Girls.    Total. 

fl 

Campbeltown     Grammar 
School  -       -       -       - 

3 

4 
3 
1 
2 
2 

3 

7 

7 
32 

7 
6 
9 
9 
12 
10 

2 
12 

24 
91 

10 
10 
12 
10 
14 
12 

5 
19 

31 
123 

4 
5 
5 

1 

4 
6 

7 
2 
7 

5 
5 

18 

1 

1 
54 

1 
1 

2 

1J» 

Dunoon  Grammar  School 

14 

Oban  High  School    - 

19 

ArdroRftan  Academy  - 

17 

Ayr  Academy  - 

16 

Beith  Spier's  School 

4         3 

1 

20 

Girvan     (Town)     Higher 
Grade  School 

2 

3 

10 

Irvine  Royal  Academy     - 

1        4 

1 

1  '     17 

1 

24 

Kilmarnock  Academy 

49 

Carried  forward 

12 

42 

179 

mix 


iG 
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Statistics  of  Juniok  Student  Centres— conftnwtfrf. 


Name  of  Centre. 


lat  Year. 


Boys. 


Qlrii. 


Total.l 


2nd  Year. 


Boys. 


GirlB.    ToUl 


Brought  forward 

32 

91 
1 

18 
8 

6 
27 

2 
4 
6 

7 

12 

17 
14 

S13 

123 
2 

23 
9 

7 
32 

2 
3 

9 

7 

12 

16 

23 
14 

8 
290 

12 

5 

1 

1 

1 
3 

S3 

42 

3 

5 

• 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

2 
6 

63 

54 

8 
6 

1 
1 

2 
1 
1 

3 

2 

179 

Bothesay  Academy  - 

1 

6 

1 

1 
5 

2 

1 
5 
1 

6 

4 
6 

• 

8 

77 

2 

Old  Kilpatrick,  Clydebank 
Higher  Qrade  School    - 

:n 

Dumbarton  Academy 

15 

EoWyHdensburgh  Hermit- 
age Higher  Grade  School 

1 

8 

1 

Dumfries  Academy  - 

-     '     33 

Dumfries,     Mount       St. 
Michael's  College  - 

2 

Kirkcudbright  Academy  - 

1 
1 

5 

.1 

Airdrie  Academy 

10 

Biggar  High  School  - 

8 

Bothwell,  Bellahill  Acad- 
emy      -        -        -        . 

• 

— 

12^ 

Cambusnethan,     Wishaw 
High  School 

1 
-       19 

Coa^ibridge  Higher  Qrade 
School  -       -       -       - 

— 

23 

Dalziel  High  School- 

9 

23 

Glasgow,         Hutchesons* 
Boye'  Grammar  School  - 

8 

Carried  forward 

66        S 

378 
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Statistics  of  Junior  Stitdknt  CENTREs--conetntwf. 


Kame  of  Centre. 

Itt  Tear. 

Sua  Year. 

tieft  for  Train- 
ing Centre. 

a  w 

Boys. 

GtrlB. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

3 

Brought  forward 

77 

6 
9 

U 
6 

13 

8 

7 

213 
5 
14 
33 
21 
20 

• 

30 

33 
37 

290 
5 

23 

63 

86 
3 

34 

2 

378 

Glasgow,         Hutchesons' 
Girls'  Grammar  School 

— 

3 
30 

1 
12 

4 
3 

2 
118 

8 

Glasgow,      Kent      Boad 
Higher  Grade  School    - 

20 
42 
32 
26 
13 
30 

41 

44 

6 

13 
562 

4 

6 

7 

2 

2 
44 

20 

Glasgow  Pupil   Teachers' 
Institute       ... 

2 

78 

Glasgow,  Whitehill  Higher 
Grade  School 

32 

Glasgow,  Woodside  Higher 
Grade  School 

6 

1 
19 

6 
3 

4 
162 

4 

26 

Glasgow,      St.     Mungo's 
Academy      ... 

19 

Govan,  Dowanhill  R  C. 
Higher  Grade  School    - 

31 

Bellahouston      Academy, 
Higher  Grade  School    - 

19 

Albert  Road  Pollokshieldts 
Higlier  Grade  School    - 

41 

Hamilton  Academy  - 

50 

Lanark  Grammar  School  - 

1          5 

1 

9 

Marvhill,    North   Kelvin - 
side  Higher  Grade  School 

6 
144 

7 
418 

1 

17 

Carried  forward 

728 
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Statistics  of  Junior  Student  CENTRES--confon««?. 


Name  o(  Centra. 

Ist  Year. 

2ncl  Year. 

Left  for  Train-  • 
ing  Centre. 

ii 

H  2 

. 

Boys. 

OirU. 

ToUl. 

Boy*. 

Girla. 

Totol. 

P^  la 

& 

Brought  forward 

144 

2 

1 
9 

162 

418 
16 
15 

562 
18 
22 

44 

-' 
3 

3 

50 

118 

10 

15 
3 

2 
148 

162 

10 

18 
6 

2 

1 

i       " 
198 

4 

L 

2 

2 

8 

728 

Cathcart,    Queen's    Park 
Higher  Grade  School    - 

58 

Greenock,         Holmscroft 
Higher  Grade  School    - 

40 

Paisley  Grammar  School  - 

13 

4 

466 

22 

4 

628 

28 

Newton  Stewart,  Douglas 
High  School  (Girls)       - 

8 

Newton    Stewart,    Ewart 
High  School  (Boys) 

2 

Totals  - 

834 

Staff  of 
Teachers — 
Glasgow. 


Lanark- 
shire: A 
suggestion. 
H.M. 
Inspector, 
Mr,  Lamb, 


Teaching  Staff  and  Organisation. 

The  Teaching  Staff  in  the  Glasgow  District  is  maintained 
at  a  satisfactory  level  in  respect  of  both  numbers  and  quali- 
fications. H.M.  Inspector  Dr.  A.  D.  Thomson  quotes  from  the 
Board's  Annual  Report  a  passage  showing  the  number  of 
Graduate  Teachers  on  the  Staffs,  and  stating  the  facilities  granted 
by  the  Board  to  Class  Teachers  who  desire  to  complete  a 
University  Curriculum. 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  Schools  in  this  District  the  Staff"  is 
not  so  satisfactory  either  in  numbers  or  in  qualifications,  as  in  the 
Public  Schools.  In  both  respects,  however,  there  has  been 
improvement,  but  there  is  room  for  still  greater  progress. 

In  the  Report  on  Lanarkshire  H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  Lamb 
reports  that  the  schools  he  has  visited  are,  as  a  rule,  and 
"  taken  as  wholes "  sufficiently  staffed,  but  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  find  organisation  disturbed  by  the  temporary  absence 
of  one  teacher.  Where  this  is  the  case,  Mtinagers  have  appar- 
ently provided  only  the  bare  minimum  of  necessary  teaching 
power,  and  this  in  itself  is  an  instance  of  false  economy.  Mr. 
Lamb  goes  on  to  suggest  that  large  School  Boards  should  have 

oue  Qx  more  toacbers  on  their ''  unattached ''  list  who  woul4  bo 
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available  for  temporary  service  where  required,  and  that  there 
should  be  one  such  teacher  for  every  school  with  over  a  thousand 
in  average  attendance.  The  disappearance  of  the  Pupil-Teacher 
system  makes  this  matter  more  urgent  than  formerly. 

In  the  Report  on  the  Govan  and  Dumbarton  District,  H.M.  Govan  and 
Inspector  Mr.  Harvev  has  the  following  tribute  to  the  general  Dimibarton : 
efficiency  of  the  teaching  staff': —  Inspector 

"The  Teachers  both  in  Govan  and  Dumbartonshire  are.  taken  as  a  whole,  ^^*-  Ji<^rvey. 
zealous,  skilful  and  efiicient.    Faults  of  instruction  ana  organisation,  of 
course,  occur,  but  I  have  seldom  detected  any  signs  of  carelessness  or  in- 
attention." 

• 

H,M.  Inspector  Mr.  Munro  Fraser  rightly  regards  the  "  pass-  Tlie  Pupil- 
ing  of  the  Pupil-Teacher  sytem  "  as  the  principal  event  of  the  Teacher 
year,  and  he  jjives  some  interesting  details  of  the  steps  involved  f7?!r*'^  ' 
m  the    transition    from    the    one  system   to  the   other.      In  inspector 
Argyllshire,  Pupil-Teachers,  on  cancelling  their  engagements,  were  Afr,  Munro 
accepted  by  the  County  Committee  as  Junior  Students,  or  as  Frasei-. 
Intermediate  Bursars.     Many  cases  of  similar  action  were  to  be 
found  in  Renfrewshire  also ;    the  important  School  Boards  of 
Paisley  and  Greenock  resolved  to  enrol  no  more  Pupil-Teachers,  and 
they  sent  those  who  were  completing  their  engagement  to  Central 
Schools  for  instruction  on  alternate  days,    ^^roposals  for  new 
indentures  had  been,  at  the  date  of  the  report,  received  from  only 
five  Schools  in  the  District.    The  effects  of  the  change  have  been 
welcomed  by  the  Pupil-Teachers  who  have  become  Junior  Students 
or  Bursars,  and,  though  the  amount  of  study  demanded  from  the; 
others  is  greater  than  formerly,   the  strain  of  such  work  is 
diminished  by  the  larger  amount  of  time  available  for  it. 

Mr.  Fraser  in  a  most  interesting  section  of  his  report  deals  Supply  of 
with  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  sufficient  supply  of  good  teachers  Teachers  in 
in  remote  districts.    His  remarks  on  this  subject  and  his  sugges- ^?^^*® 
tions  for  remedying  the  evils  complained  of  are  quoted  in  full 
below: — 

"In  the  remoter  districts  of  Argyll,  School  Boards  continue  to  find  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  filling  vacant  positions.  Large  sums  are  spent  on 
advertising,  and  when  an  appointment  has  been  made,  not  unfrequently  the 
successful  applicant  declines  to  come,  havinfi;  obtained  more  congenial 
employment  elsewhere.  Meanwhile  the  second  applicant  on  the  list  has 
been  making  enquiry  into  the  local  circumstances,  especially  the  character . 
of  the  dwelling  house  that  is  attached  to  the  school,  and  in  her  tm-n  declines, 
and  proceedings  have  to  be  begun  de  novo.  In  justification  of  cases  like  the 
latter,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  some  Schools  Boards  are  indififerent  to  .  the 
comfort  of  their  teachers* 

'*  If  teachers  formed  a  branch  of  the  Civil  Service,  the  difficulty  referred  to 
could  easily  be  solved.  In  the  luland  Revenue  Service,  an  officer  may  be 
in  the  wildls  of  the  Highlands  to-day  and  in  the  heart  of  civilisation  to- 
morrow. And  the  difficulty,  if  not  entirely  surmounted,  would  be  much, 
lessened,  if  the  management  of  educational  affairs  were  entrusted  to  larger 
School  Boards,  who  could  promote  teachers  from  the  smaller  schools  to 
more  enlarged  sphere  of  duty  after  a  limited  tenn  of  service.  But  in  the 
meantime  the  Scotch  Education  Department  itself  might  possibly  formulate 
a  plan  that  would  at  once  do  justice  to  dwellers  in  the  outlving  districts 
and  open  a  career  to  teachers  of  ability.  Applications  might  be  invited 
from  Senior  Students  in  the  Training  Colleges  who  would  be  prepared  to  serve 
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for  a  minimuni  of  two  or  three  years  in  these  districts  at  salaries  that  in  the 
case  of  female  teachers  might  range  from  £100  to  £120,  three -fifths  of  this  sum 
to  be  paid  by  the  School  Board  and  two  fi  f  ths  by  the  Treasury  A  list  of  these 
Students  could  be  kept  by  the  Provincial  Committees,  to  whom  School 
Boards  that  were  wilhng  to  enter  into  the  proposed  arrangements  could 
apply  for  suitable  teachers.  A  large  proportion  of  these  teacliers  would  no 
doubt  be  Highland  teachers,  and  it  might  be  advisable  as  a  general  rule  so 
to  distribute  them  as  to  prevent  them  from  going  back  to  their  native  Parishes. 
Only  the  best  teachers  would  be  chosen  for  these  positions ;  they  would 
have  a  distinctive  name,  which  would  be  a  guarantee  of  skill  and  furnish  a 
claim  for  future  promotion." 

The  methods  of  organisation  and  classification  adopted  in 
elementary  schools  to  meet  the  more  recent  conditions  involved 
in  the  extension  of  the  legal  age  of  school  attendance,  the 
consequent  establishment  of  the  "Qualifying  Examination,"  of 
Supplementary  Courses,  and  of  Higher  Grade  Schools  were  fully 
discussed  in  last  year's  General  Report,  and  it  is  evident  from  the 
Reports  of  the  District  Inspectors  that  these  problems,  although 
they  still  present  difficuitias  in  detail,  are,  in  their  main 
elements,  steadily  progressing  towards  a  permanently  satisfactory 
solution. 

One  of  the  most  important  details  of  organisation  is  referred  to 
by  Dr.  A.  D.  Thomson.  In  last  year's  report  it  was  stated  that 
a  certain  **  discontinuity  of  Method  "  between  the  Infant  and  the 
Junior  Divisions  exists  in  many  schools,  and  that  in  these 
schools  **  the  pupil  is  at  once  in  a  diflferent,  and  less  stimulating 
intellectual  and  moral  atmosphere  the  moment  he  leaves  the 
precincts  of  the  Infant  Department "  and  the  suggestion  was  there 
made  that  "  the  spirit,  and,  to  some  extent,  the  methods  of  the 
Infant  Department  should  be  extended  to  the  Junior  Division." 
Dr.  Thomson,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  passage  Quoted  below,  would 
ffo  a  step  farther,  and  would  enlarge  the  sphere  of  the  Infant 
Mistress  by  giving  her  the  supervision  of  certain  Junior  Classes, 
and  this  su^estion  is  entirely  in  agreement  with  the 
recommendation  of  last  year  that  "  the  boundary  line  between 
classes  and  divisions,  and  particularly  between  the  Infant  and 
Junior  Division,  should  be  a  waving  line,  certainly  not  a  hard  and 
fast  straight  line." 

"  There  seems  to  be  no  valid  reason  why  the  sphere  of  the  Infant  Mistress 
should  not  be  so  extended  as  to  cover  that  critical  period  at  which  tiie 
transition  from  infant  to  junior  work  is  being  accomplished.  Such  a  change 
would  secure  for  the  lowest  junior  classes  that  close  supervision  which  yields 
such  excellent  results  in  the  Infant  Division." 

That  the  supervision  of  the  Infant  Mistress  at  this  stage  would 
be  beneficial  is  certain,  for  if  there  is  an  inexperienced  or  weak 
teacher  anywhere  in  a  large  school  it  is  here  tnat  she  will  often 
be  found,  and  it  is  precisely  here,  therefore,  that  the  greatest  delay 
in  promotion  occurs,  and  that  most  supervision  and  advice  are 
necessary. 

It  is  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Thomson  that  the  Senior  Division 
ought  to  bs  the  largest,  but  that  in  the  Glasgow  Schools  it 
frequently  is  less  than  the  Junior  Division  and  even  less  than  the 
Infants.     This  refers  to  instructional  not  to  age  divisions,  and  Dr 
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Thomson  gives  as  the  reason  for  this  relation  among  the  Divisions, 
where  classification  is  correctly  carried  out,  that,  while  it  may  be 
possible  to  save  a  year  in  the  primary  course,  it  is  admittedly 
difficult  to  do  this  in  the  upper  classes  of  the  school, 
corresponding  to  the  fonner  4th,  5tn  and  6th  Standards.     On  this 

eyint  it  may  DO  remarked  that  the  statistics  given  in  the  Glasgow 
card's  Annual  Report  (January,  1908)  show  that  the  average 
attendance  in  the  age  group  over  10  is  greater  than  the  attendance 
in  each  of  the  other  aivisions  in  62  out  of  75  of  the  BoM-d's 
Schools.  It  would  appear  therefore  from  Dr.  Thomson's  statement 
that  in  the  majority  of  these  schools  the  instructional  divisions 
do  not  correspond,  as,  in  a  general  way,  they  should  do,  with  the  age 
divisions  on  which  the  grant  is  paid,  and  this  implies  a  pretty 
general  lack  of  correspondence  between  the  age  and  the 
attainments  of  the  pupils. 

The  following  quotations  from  Dr.   Thomson's  Report   deal  Other 
further    with  tnis  and  other    details    of  oreranisation    in  his^®**^'?^^ 

j:-i.-:-.4.  organisation 

distnet :—  -Glasgow 

1  "  In  a  small  senior  division  it  is  frequently  found  that  promotion  is  ^^s^"^^* 
determined  not  so  much  by  progress  as  by  the  rapidity  with  which  the  upper 
classes  are  depleted  by  the  withdrawal  of  pupus  who  reach  the  age  of  14. 
Classification,  which  ought  to  be  based  on  attainment,  then  becomes  a 
matter  of  convenience,  with  the  result  that  many  pupils  who  appear  to  com* 
plete  the  curriculum  do  so  only  by  the  omission  of  essential  portions  of  the 
scheme  of  work." 

2.  ''Moreover  it  is  painfully  apparent  that  the  pupils  whose  advance- 
ment with  respect  to  s^e  is  unsatisfactory  lose  interest  in  their  work  long 
before  they  leave  school,  and  that  their  indifference  proves  contagious.  The 
lot  of  the  teacher  is  too  often  to  lead  'a  flock  that  thirsts  not  to  a  stream 
abhorred.'  The  truth  would  seem  to  be  that,  owing  to  the  congestion  which 
prevails  in  the  Junior  Division,  comparatively  few  of  the  Glasgow  schools 
can  have  a  really  strong  Senior  Division — a  conclusion  which  is  confirmed 
bv  the  small  proportion  of  candidates  who  are  presented  for  the  Qualifying 
Ejcamination  in  their  thirteenth  year.'' 

3.  "  One  point  I  wish  strongly  to  emphasise.  I  refer  to  the  ignorance 
which  class  teachers  show  of  the  complete  scheme  of  school  work.  I  would 
suggest  that  there  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  every  class  teacher  a  copy 
of  the  scheme  of  work  for  the  whole  school.  As  it  is^  he  usually  has  only 
that  part  of  the  scheme  which  affects  the  particular  class  with  which  he  ia 
dealing ;  and  the  tendency  is  to  work  in  compartments  as  tight  as  ever  the 
old  *  Standards '  were.  Further  it  is  highl  v  desirable  that  the  record  of 
work  for  each  class  should  be  passed  on  with  the  class.  It  is  only  in  this 
way  that  a  new  teacher  can  be  reasonably  certain  of  what  the  class  has 
already  done.  History— especially  when  taught  on  the  concentric  system- 
is  perhans  the  subject  where  uncertainty  in  this  matter  has  the  most 
serious  enects." 

Special  attention  during  the  past  year  has  been  paid   to  Lanarkshire 
organisation  in  the  Lanarkshire   District.    The  problem   has  District : 
been  approached  from   the  point  of  view  of  the  Qualifying  ^•^^• 
Examination  and  the  Supplementary  Course,  the  object  being  ^^F^^^* 
to  secure  such  modifications  of  classification  and  instruction  Andrew. 
as  will  result    in    a    much   larger  proportion  of   the    pupils 
reaching  the  goal  of  the  Elementary  Curriculum  before  leav- 
ing school.     Good   progress   has  been  made   in  solving  this, 
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the  most  important  problem  for  the  schools  at  present,  but 
much  still  remains  to  be  clone,  and  the  main  difficulty — "  the 
tradition  of  the  Standards  " — has  not  yet  in  many  places  finally 
disappeared. 

Reorganisa-       AH  the  better  schools  in  Lanarkshire  are  now  arranging  a  five 
tion  of  ?/ea7\s  course  from  the  Infant  Department  to  the  stage  of  the 

Schools.  Qualifying  Examination,  and  this  will,  in  a  few  years,  be  the 
imiversal  procedure.  The  result  has  already  been  a  marked 
increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  presented  for  the  Qualifying  Ex- 
amination. (See  Section  on  Supplementary  Courses,  Tables  I. 
and  II.) 
Ayrshire  The  system  of  classification  given  in  the  last  General  Report  by 

^i^Jrict :       j£.M.  Inspector  Mr.  Lobban  as  typical  of  the  Ayrshire  schools  is 
InsDector      ^^^  passmg  beyond  the  experimental  stage,  and  is  reaching  its 
Mr.Lobhan,  ^^^  development.     Here  also,  it  has  resulted  in  an  increased 
System  of     presentation  for  the  Qualifying  Examination  and  in  a  reduction 
classification  of  the  average  age  at  which  tnis  stage  is  reached.     This  latter 
point  is  of  great  importance,  for  it  is  only  by  ensuring  the  proper 
preparation  of  the  pupils  for  the  Supplementary  Course  oefore 
they  reach  the  age  of  thirteen,  that  we  can  be  certain  they  will 
complete  the  curriculum,  and,  by  spending  a  year  in  the  Supple- 
mentary Course,  earn  the  Merit  Certificate,  or  at  least  receive 
some  substantial  gain  from   the  continuous  course  of  study 
involved. 

Age  of  Mr.  Lobban  gives  an  interesting  analysis  of  the  age  at  which 

"qualifying"  jhe  qualifying  stage  was  reached  in  twelve  of  the  most  populous 
pupils.  Ayrshire  parishes.    From  the  statistics  given  it  appears  that  of 

2|254  pupils  who  passed  the  qualifying  examination  1,285,  or 
57  per  cent.,  would  in  ordinary  circumstances  spend  a  year  in  the 
Supplementary  Course,  or  would  enter  Higher  Grade  Departments. 
As  tne  total  number  of  pupils  who  passed  the  qualifying  examin- 
ation in  the  whole  of  Ayrsnire  was  only  2,408  in  1905,*  the  fact 
that  nearly  as  manv  were  accepted  from  these  twelve  parishes 
alone  at  the  date  of  the  report  is  eloquent  testimony  to  the  amount 
of  progress  which  has  been  made.* 
Progress  Mr.  Lobban  justly  regards  the  results  ho  is  dealing  with  as 

recorded.  «  ^^  distinct  advance,"  and  he  believes  that  the  gradual  lowering 
of  the  age  of  entry  to  the  Supplementarjr  Course  will  go  on 
for  some  years.  He  enters  a  word  of  caution,  however,  against 
the  belief  that  the  increase  may  be  due  to  a  lowering  of  the 
standard  of  attainment,  and  in  this  connection  the  following 
quotation  from  his  report  is  in  place : — 

"  The  increase  in  the  number  reaching  the  (][ualifying  stage  is  not,  as  far 
*  as  I  can  judge,  due  in  any  measure  to  a  lowering  of  the  standard  of  attain- 
ment. Hitherto  the  pupils  have,  as  a  rule,  been  subjected  by  me  to  a 
fairly  detailed  examination  over  the  whole  range  of  their  studies.  A 
written  test  will,  however,  gradually  become  less  necessary  as  the  scheduled 
marks  show — and  they  are  showing— a  closer  approximation  to  uniformity 
of  standard  among  the  teachers  of  the  county." 

*  It  will  be  seen  from  the  statistics  of  the  Qualifying  Examination 
(Table  I)  that  this  number  is  for  the  current  year  (31st  August,  190V),  no 
less  than  3,822.  an  increase  of  1,414  in  three  years. 
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H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  D.  Thompson  does  not  specifically  refer  Dumfries 
to  any  mortifications  of  classification  in  his  district,  but  he  finds  District : 
that  the    presentations   for    the    qualifying    examination    are  ^•^^• 
generally  satisfactory,  that  in  many  schools    they    are    very  j/^f^  ^^^ 
gratifying,    and    in    some    all    that    could    be    desired.     The  Thmip^on. 
importance  of  this  test  of  the  efficiency  of  the  instruction  is  now 
generally  recognised  in  the  district. 

The  changes  in  organisation  and  particularly  in  classification  Other 
dealt  with  above,  together  with  the  virtual  abolition  of  the  Pr<>blems. 
Pupil-Te*icher  system  in  the  division,  in  conjunction  with  the 
lowering  of  the  number  of  pupils  for  whom  a  single  teacher 
is  made  responsible,  have  given  rise  to  other  problems,  viz. : — 
the  adjustment  to  the  new  conditions  of  class-room  accommoda- 
tion designed  for  the  old,  and  the  increase  of  staff  which  often 
becomes  necessary. 

H.M.   Inspector  Mr.   Munro   Eraser's   Report  is.  quoted   on  Argyll  and 

these  points :—  S?"^^^^' 

*  District : 

"The  abolition  of  pupil-teachers  in  certain  schools  has  resulted  in  a  H.M. 

slight  increase  of  the  ordinary  assistant  staff,  Imt  the  additional  expense  Inspector, 

which  this  involves  has  not  been  great.    The  price  of  unskilled  labour  has  Mr,  liivmro 

been  saved,  and  manifest  educational  advantages  have  been  secured  for  the  Frdser. 

children. 

"A  more  serious  problem  is  the  adaptation  of  existing  class  rooms  to  the 
new  condition  of  tilings.  Kooms  constructed  to  hold  70  to  80  pupils,  in  which 
a  pupil-teacher  was  wont  to  work  alongside  a  certificated  teacner,  are  now 
out  of  date.  In  some  schools  it  will  be  found  possible  to  form  three  rooms 
out  of  two  by  means  of  partitions,  but  where  such  reconstruction  is  im^iossible, 
the  total  recognised  accommodation  of  a  school  must  sutfer  diminution  and 
a  good  deal  of  space  must  api)arently  be  wasted.  The  Paisley  School 
Board  has  already  taken  ste^xs  to  readjust  the  size  of  the  class-rooms  in  two 
of  their  schools  to  the  new  conditions,  and  it  is  their  intention  in  future 
years  to  make  further  structural  alterations  in  their  schools.  During  the 
present  transition  period  there  is  no  desire  to  press  School  Boards  to  do 
more  than  is  absolutely  necessary." 

It  frequently  happens  in  lai^e  schools,  oven  when  the  stafi  is,  Staffing  of 
over  all,  numerically  sufficient  for  the  total  average  attendance,  Schools, 
that  certain  classes  are  allowed  to  increase  beyond  the  limit  of  "  over-^^ 
efficient  instruction  bjr  a  single  teacher.     H.M.   Inspector   Mr.^^^ 
Lamb's  remarks  on  this  subject  are  important : —  11.M. 

"  In  many  cases  the  certificated  teacher  has  over,  rather  than  .under,  60  j|/^{xam6 

Eupils  on  his  roll.  There  are  many  class-rooms  which  were  constructed  to  (Lanark- 
oM  70  pupils,  and  a  considerable  loss  of  accommodation  would  result  from  gi^ii-^y 
a  rigid  application  of  a  rule  that  no  Certificated  Teacher  should  have  more 
than  00  pupils  in  charge.  One  is  prepared  in  the  meantime  to  accept  a  roll, 
say  of  65,  but  surely  it  is  time  to  intervene  when  one  finds  a  roll  of  over  90. 
It  is  true  that  the  staffing  for  the  whole  school  in  which  such  a  state  of 
things  exists  may  be  and  generally  is  adequate.  None  the  less  the 
burden  on  the  inaividual  teacher  is  excessive,  and  the  demand. now  made 
for  increased  attention  to  the  individual  pupil  and  for  increased  attention  to 
developing  the  intelligence  of  the  pupil  in  all  directions  can  only  lie  inet 
under  sudi  conditions  by  teachers  who  are  very  sjiecially  endowed  with 
physical  and  mqntal  energy,  or  who  are  prepared  to  sacrifice  in  their  youth 
the  reserve  of  strength  which  it  is  everybody's  interest  should  be  reserved 
for  the  later  years  of  professional  work.'^ 
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That  the  "  over-grown  class  "  should  so  frequently  be,  as  it  is, 
an  Infant  Class  is  one  of  the  Avorst  features  of  such  cases,  for  if 
the  principles  of  the  Memorandum  on  the  Teaching  of  English 
are  to  be  carried  out,  it  is  impossible  for  a  teacher  who  has  a 
class  of  80  infants  to  give  them  the  individual  attention  in 
connection  with  speech  exercises  which  is  absolutely  necessary. 
On  other  than  instructional  grounds  very  lar^e  classes  at  this 
stage  are  objectionable,  but  tnis  will  be  sufficiently  obvious  to 
all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  difficulties  of  Infant  School 
work. 

Relation  of  ^^  ^^^  gear's  Report  the  place  of  the  Primary  School  as  an 
the  Primary  element  m  the  general  educational  organisation  was  referred 
School  to  to,  and  it  was  shown  that  its  internal  organisation  ought  to  have 
^h    1  constant  reference  to  its  outward  relation  to  other  schools,  and 

particularly  to  the  schools  devoted  to  Intermediate  and  Con- 
H.M,  tinuation  work.     H.M.  Inspector,  Mr.  Munro  Fraser,  has  this  year 

Inspector,      the  following  important  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  this 

Mr.  Munro   subject:— 

Fraser, 

"  Care  is  taken,  at  least  in  Renfrew  and  Argyll,  to  give  no  help  to  pupils 
under  14  years  of  age  *  to  enable  them, '  as  the  Secretary  remarks  (in  nis 
annual  report  on  Secondary  Schools).  ^  to  attend  schools  which  are  at  their 
own  doors  and  from  which  fees  have  long  since  disappeared. '  The  transfer 
of  a  pupil  to  the  Intermediate  or  Secondary  School  as  soon  as  possible 
after  he  has  passed  the  Qualifying  Examination  is  a  matter  of  cardinal 
importance.  It  cannot  be  too  forcibly  impressed  on  parents  and  teachers 
alike  that  any  other  course  of  action  means  loss  of  time  and  educational 
waste.  One  or  two  cases  that  have  recently  come  under  my  observation 
will  make  this  clear.  In  a  school  in  one  of  the  Western  Islands,  a  boy^  of 
17  whose  parents  could  quite  well  afford  to  send  him  to  a  neighbouring 
Higher  Grade  School  was  found  studying  Latin  and  other  Secondary  Sub- 
jects under  the  headmaster,  whose  other  duties  were  sufficientlv  engros- 
sing. In  another  school,  a  girl  was,  through  want  of  thought  on  the  part  of 
the  pai*ents,  kept  at  school  till  she  could  obtain  the  Merit  Certificate,  and 
only  thereafter  sent  to  a  Higher  Grade  School  in  Glasgow.  Yet  another 
case  which  is  by  no  means  an  isolated  one  :  In  this  school  a  few  pupils,  who 
apparently  mean  to  acquire  for  themselves  an  education  that  will  fit  them 
for  professional  life,  are  being  taught  Secondary  Subjects  in  combination 
with  certain  parts  of  a  Sup{>lementary  ('ourse.  '  rarents  send  me  the 
pupils  [  the  teacher  says  *  and  it  is  my  business  to  do  the  best  I  can  for  their 
education.'  But  it  is  his  business  also  to  educate  the  parent — that  is  to  say, 
to  point  out  to  him  that  if  a  child  has  to  leave  school  at  or  about  the 
compulsory  limit  of  age,  he  should  be  trained  on  i)articular  lines,  and  that, 
if  he  wishes  to  aquire  a  secondanr  education,  this  can  be  obtained,  best  at  a 
Higher  School  under  a  specialised  staff.  Bursary  or  no  bui'sary,  the  interests 
of  tne  pupil  demand  that  the  parent  should  be  made  cognisant  of  these  facts ; 
and  if  the  parent  says  he  cannot  afford  to  send  his  child  from  home  it  is 
surely  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  put  before  him  the  possibilities  of  the 
situation  in  the  shape  of  Intermediate  bursaries,  payment  of  travelling 
expenses  and  the  like.  Only  when  a  bursary  cannot  be  obtained— and  in 
the  case  I  refer  to  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  pupils  '  so  much  as 
heard '  of  bursaries,  much  less  applied  for  them— is  the  teacher  entitled  to 
do  *  the  best  he  can '  for  his  pupil  on  the  lines  of  an  Intermediate  Course." 

The  Instances  of  a  similar  kind  to  those  cited  by  Mr.  Fraser  are  not 

Competitive  wanting  in  other  districts.     The  competitive  system  of  obtaining 

Bursary  bursaries  which  still  prevails  in  the  Grlaseow  and  Govan  Districts 
System.  "^ 


s 
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in  connection  with  the  City  and  General  Endowments  Trust 
encourages  pupils  to  remain,  and  teachers  to  retain  them,  in 
departments  and  courses  unsuited  to  their  stage  of  advance- 
ment and  to  their  future  prospects.  This  is  additional  and 
important  evidence  for  the  need  of  an  inquiry  into  the  whole 
Endowment  and  Bursary  system  as  at  present  constituted. 

At  recent  visits  it  was  found  in  an  important  urban  Higher  Retention  of 
Grade  School  that  a  considerable  number  of  pupils  from  Public  qJ|J®^      i 
Schools  under  the  same  Board  had  spent  one  or  two  years  in  a  -^  gupple^ ' 
Supplementary  Course  before  entering  the  Higher  Grade  School,  mentary 
Such  pupils  not  only  leave,  as  a  rule,  before  completing  the  Courses. 
Higher  Grade  Course,  but  they  always  hamper  its  organisation  ; 
for,  while  in  English  thev  may  be  quite  able  to  take  up  the  work 
of  the  second  year,  in  all  other  subjects  they  must  begin  at  the 
beginning.    Parents,  teachers,  and  managers  are  all,  in  varying 
degrees,  responsible  for  this  waste  of  time  and  energy,  and 
teachers  in  particular  ought  to  make  a  point — ^a  point  of  honour 
indeed — of  seeing  that  pupils  who  are  to  take  a  Higher  Grade 
Course,  begin  it  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  after  passing  the 
Qualifying  Examination. 


Ordinary  Subjects  of  Instruction. 

I  do  not  propose  this  year  to  enter  at  any  length  into  the 
teaching  of  the  ordinary  subjects. 

The  Phonic  Method  of  teaching  Reading  appears  to  be  steadily  The  teach- 
spreading,  except  in  the  Dumfries  District,  wnere  H.M.  Inspector  ^g  of 
Mr.  D.  lliompson  states  that  it  has  not  as  yet  taken  any  root.  ™*ding. 
Dr.  A.  D.  Thomson  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  distinct* 
ness  of  articulation  which  this  method  unquestionably  produces 
is  very  apt  to  be  lost  as  the  pupil  rises  in  the  school,  and  he 
suj^ffests  (and  I  am  entirely  in  agreement  with  him)  that  this 
might,  to  some  extent,  be  remedied  bv  extending  the  range  ot 
the  Iniant   Mistress's  supervision,     "this  is  alluded  to  in  the 
section  on  Teaching  Staff  and  Organisation. 

Further,  the  distinct  articulation  insisted  upon  in  reading 
frequently  not  demanded  in  the  case  of  oral  answering,  where 
slurring  and  slovenliness  are  sometimes  tolerated.    Dr.  Thomson 
gives  tne  following  example : — 

"In  reading,  a  child  pronounces  the  word  'shilling'  carefully  and 
accurately,  but  in  giving  the  answer  to  a  question  in  arithmetic  he  does 
not  hesitote  to  pronounce  it  *  shullin,' and  very  frequently  such  pronun- 
ciation goes  unchecked.'' 

There  has  been  marked  improvement  in  regard  to  the  selec-  Repetition 
tion  of  passages   of  poetry   to  be  committed  to  memory  for  ^^  Poetry 
repetition,  but  Dr.  Thomson  is  of  opinion  that,  in  not  unfrequent 
instances,  there  is  still  room  for  improvement  in  this  respect, 
and  he  further  suggests  that  there  is  no  reason  why  all  the 
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members  of  a  class  should  commit  to  memory  the  same  passage ; 
he  urges  that  the  selection  of  passages  might,  in  the  more 
advanced  stages,  be  left  very  largely  to  the  pupils  themselves. 
In  connection  with  repetition  there  are  generally  books  of 
excellent  selections  in  the  hanck  of  the  pupils.  One,  however, 
often  notes  with  surprise  that,  while  every  pupil  possesses  a 
copy  of  such  selections,  only  two  or  three  of  the  passages 
are  made  use  of,  the  book  otherwise  remaining  useless.  If 
the  selection  is  a  Avisely  made  one — and  no  other  selection 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  pupils — every  poem  should  be  read 
through  with  the  deliberation  and  expression  essential  to  the 
bringing  out  of  its  force  and  spirit,  the  teacher  sometimes 
reading  in  place  of  the  pupil.  This  should  be  done  until  the 
whole  book  of  selections  nas  been  traversed  and  the  process 
repeated,  time  after  time,  throughout  the  session;  in  fact,  for 
the  notion  oi  canimifting  to  niemory  there  should  be  substituted 
that  of  becoming  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  poetry,  and 
by  the  close  of  the  year  it  will  probably  be  found  that  the  bulk 
of  the  cliiss,  instoad  of  knowing  one  or  two  poems  ad  nauseam, 
will  have  made  a  mental  possession  of  the  wliole  collection. 

A  similar  view  of  the  reading  books  in  use  would  lead  one  to 
remark  that  there  ought  to  be  far  more  variety,  and  a  much 
larger  use  of  continuous  and  interesting  reading  matter  than  is 
often  found,  especially  when  wo  consider  the  necessity — yearly 
growing  more  urgent — of  preparing  the  pupils,  long  before  the 
Qualifying  Examination  is  reached,  for  the  fluent  and  rapid 
reading  which  is  absolutely  essential  for  fruitful  work  at  the 
Supplementary  Course  stage. 

Another  poinjb  may  be  touched  upon  in  this  connection.  In 
some  schools — their  number  is  certainly  diminishing — the  same 
readers  continue  in  use  for  many  years,  becoming  heirlooms  in 
the  family.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  younger  children,  especially 
in  small  schools,  pick  up  much  more  of  what  they  hear  read  in 
the  higher  classes  than  one  is  apt  to  suppose,  there  is  to  be 
rememoered  the  fossilising  eflect  on  the  teacher's  own  mind  of 

foing  over  the  same  matter  year  after  year.    In  this  connection 
quote  a  passage  from   H.M.  Inspector  Mr.   Munro  Eraser's 
report : — 

"There  are  schools  where  the  ordinary  literary  reader  of  a  class  has 
Qot  been  changed  for  generations.  No  doubt  it  is  new  to  each  successive 
body  of  scholars,  and  something  can  be  said  from  an  economical  point  of 
view  against  too  frequent  changes  in  school  books.  Two  considerations 
however,  have  to  be  borne  in  mind  by  School  Boards  of  ultra>conservative 
tiendencies.  One  is,  that  school  books  used  during  the  boyhood  of  some, 
o^us  are  now  a  little  out  of  date ;  the  other  is,  that  over-familiarity  witii 
the  kind  of  literary  material  found  in  these  books  is  apt  to  nave  a 
benumbing  influence  on  the  teacher's  mind.  The  pupil's  power  of  com- 
•  prehension  tends  to  be  over-estimated,  and  the  freshness  ana  vigour  of  the 
te^iching  may  be  adversely  affected." 

All  vigorous  vitalising  teaching,  all  teaching  under  which 
young  mii^ds  are  likely  to  expand  and  grow,  must  proceed  from, 
and  Qaji  only  originate  in,  a  teacher  whose  mind  is  not  only  full 
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but  is  also  being  continually  renovated  and  refreshed.  Every 
teacher,  in  spite  of  himself,  has  a  tendency  to  get  into  grooves, 
and  only  by  constant  striving  and  eifort  to  extend  his  own 
intellectual  stores  can  this  be  overcome.  In  this  connection  the 
very  newness  of  the  tools  affects  considerably  the  work  done 
with,  them;  imparting  to  it  a  freshness,  even  an  originality, 
which  might  otherwise  be  wanting. 

The  principles  formulated  in  the  Memorandum  on  the  Teach-  Memoran- 
ing  of  English  are,  to  a  most  gratifying  extent,  permeating  the  dum  on  the 
teaching  in  the  Infant  and  Junior  Divisions  of  the  School.    Oral  1!®*^?"?^^  °^ 
Composition  is  now,  in  all  intelligently  taught  schools,  assidti-  OrS^^ 
ously  practised  at  this  stage  to  the  general  displacement  of  that  Ck)mposition 
teaching  of  Formal  Grammar  which,  valuable  enough  at  another 
stage  of  the  school  curriculum,  was  wasted  effort  and  a  source  of 
weariness,  if  not  a  torture,  to  the  pupils  in  the  lower  classes. 

While  oral  practice  should  never  be  discontinued  even  in  the  Written 
highest  classes,  Written  Composition  naturally  forms  an  aU-  Composition 
important  exercise  at  this  sta^e.    The  work  done  is  frequently  of 
very  satisfactory  quality  and  is,  on  the  whole,  steadily  improvmff.   .      .  :  .    » 
No  subject,  however,  makes  greater  demands  upon  the  skiU,  •: 

resourcefulness,  and  unflagging  energy  and  outlook  of  the  teacher.    '        ,     • 
Faith  must  not  be  pinned  to  any  one  method.     The  most  success- 
ful teacher  is  he  who  can  call  to  his  aid  the  best  elements  of  every 
method,  combining  and  fusing  all  in  the  crucible  of  his  own 
mind. 

In  the  case  of  large  classes  the  difficulty  of  correction  is  often  Correction 
a  serious  one.  If  exercises  are  not  revised,  pupils  soon  come  to  of  Exercises, 
know  it  and  the  work  degenerates.  At  the  same  time  much  of  the 
laborious  "  red  ink  "  revision  which  one  sees,  and,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  teacher's  conscientious  care,  is  glad  to  see,  seems 
somehow  to  miss  the  mark.  Probably  a  selection  and  grouping 
of  typical  errors,  taken  week  by  week  and  orally  discussed  in 
class,  would  have  a  better  effect  than  returning  compositions, 
however  carefully  revised,  where  the  only  comment  is  a  "  good," 
"  fair  "  or  **  excellent "  at  the  end. 

H,M.  Inspector,  Dr.  A.  D.  Thomson,  draws  attention  to  weakness  Spelling, 
in  spelling.     If  pupils  be  properly  drilled  along  the  whole  line  this 
weakness  should  not  appear,  and    the    matter  seems  one  for 
vigilant  attention  on  the  part  of  headmasters. 

There  is  general   testimony  from  all  the  districts   that  the  The  teach- 
teaching  of  Arithmetic  is  steadily  improving  especially  on  the  ^,  of 
oral  side.    Pupils  are  made  to  approach  the  subject  intelligently  4^^*'^°^®*^^ 
by  the  solution  of  simple  proolems  involving  processes  and  . 
quantities  with  which  tiiey  are  familiar  from  tneir  ordinary 
experience. 

There  is,  however,  equal  agreement  that  in  the  higher  classes  A  want  of 
there  is  considerable  lack  of  accuracy  of  computation,  and  Dr.  A.  ^^^^^^J^cy, 
D.  Thomson  makes  reference,  in  the  case  of  the  Glasgow  schools,  neatn^e 
to  a  want  of  clear  and  neat  expression  in  writing  of  the  pto- 
oewes  involved,    It  would  b©  a  matter  of  the  utmost  reg? e(;  if 
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this  should  continue,  for,  even  in  the  old  days  of  "payment  by 
results/'  notwithstanding  the  admitted  faults  and  drawbacks  of 
the  system  one  commendable  feature  stood  out  prominently — ^to 
wit,  tne  pupil's  power  of  "  setting  down  "  an  exercise  in  Arithmetic 
on  paper  with  positive  elegance.  While  the  value  cannot 
be  overestimated  of  a  constant  appeal  in  this,  as  in  every  subject 
of  the  curriculum,  to  the  pupiPs  intelligence  and  actual  experience, 
it  must  never  be  lost  signt  of  that  the  elements  of  accuracy  and 
speed  are  equally  essential  in  computation,  and  that  they  can 
only  be  secured  by  constant  practice.  In  such  practice  exercises 
the  element  of  intelligence  may,  for  the  time,  reasonably  enough 
be  less  prominent,  while  the  careful  setting  down  of  the  work  on 
paper  constitutes  a  training  which  is  not  without  its  own  value. 

I  am  in  thorough  agreement  with  H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  D. 

Thompson,  when  he  remarks : — 

'*£xpertne88  in  the  four  elementary  operations  should  be  cultivated 
througnout  the  pupirs  course,  for,  after  all,  these  are  the  process^  chiefly 
required  in  after-life.  As  a  rule,  rapidity  of  calculation  is  not  regularly 
practised  after  the  Junior  Division.'^ 

The  teach-  I  formulated  my  views  regarding  the  teachingof  Geography  in 
q£*^  ,  such  detail  in  my  General  Report  on  the  Division  for  last  year 
^^''^^  ^*  that  I  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  enter  at  any  length  into  the 
question  again  I  may,  however,  be  allowed  to  repeat  that  in 
every  well  taught  school  a  pupil  on  reaching  the  qualifying  stage 
should  be  possessed  of  a  ready  working  acquaintance,  on  the  topo- 
graphical side,  with  the  main  features  of  tne  world.  He  should 
nave  imprinted  on  his  mind  a  mental  picture  of  the  chief  masses 
of  land  and  water  with  their  leading  features  of  mountain,  river 
and  town  ;  he  should  have  a  knowledge  of  the  leading  ports  and 
trade  routes,  some  acquaintance  with  the  leading  commodities 
of  international  commerce,  and  especially  of  British  Colonial 
Possessions  in  the  different  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  on  this 
foundation  that  the  more  scientific  knowledge  of  Gewraphy 
which  will  be  looked  for  and  demanded  in  the  case  of  Higher 
Grade  Departments,  and  to  a  somewhat  lesser  extent,  perhaps, 
in  Supplementary  Courses,  must  be  built. 

Api^**^  One  cannot  so  much  complain  of  the  lack  of  appliances  for  the 
unused.  intelligent  teaching  of  this  branch  as  of  an  inadequate  employ- 
ment of  them  by  teachers.  It  is  still  too  common  to  find  globes 
stowed  away  and  covered  with  dust  in  headmasters'  rooms,  and 
relief  maps  hanging  on  walls,  without  any  reference  being 
made  to  tnem  from  the  beginning  of  the  session  to  its  close. 

The  Memo-       The  recently  published   Memorandum   on   the  Teaching  of 

randum  on    History  may  he  expected  by-and-by  to  have  a  healthy  effect  on 

*'^®J'.®*^^^°^  the  spirit  of  the  teaching  in  this  branch.      As  matters  are  at 

^      '*    ^^*    present  it  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  least  satisfactory  of 

the  school  subjects.    There  is  general  testimony  to  this  eftect  in 

several  of  the  reports  of  the  District  Inspectors.    H.M.  Inspector 

Dr.  A.  D.  Thomson  says  : — 

"  As  regards  the  methods  of  instruction  in  History,  each  teacher  seems  to 
be  more  or  less  of  a  law  unto  himself.  The  result  would  be  good  if  all  our 
teachers  were  tactful,  imaginative,  painstaking  and  capable  ^arresting  and 
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holding  the  imagination  of  their  pupils.  But  this  is  not  so.  .  . 
The  faculty  of  revision  and  recapitulation,  of  passing  in  rapid  review  a  long 
series  of  events  leading  up  to  a  consequence  of  magnitude  and  importance, 
is  in  many  of  our  teachers  not  highly  developed.  Hence  the  mind  of  the 
pupil  remains  unenlightened  and  lost  among  details  of  which,  for  lack  of 
a  guiding  and  ordering  principle,  he  soon  possesses  only  a  olurred  and 
confused  idea.'' 

And  H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  Munro  Fraser : — 

-  ^  In  regard  to  Histoiy,  the  issue  of  so  many  different  text  books,  almost 
all  differing  considerably  in  plan  and  execution  from  each  other,  is  a  source 
of  embarrafl»ment  to  teachers.  Following  the  lines  of  one  or  other  of  these, 
the  subject  is  taught  conscientiously  and  methodically,  and  yet,  when  a  pupil 
reaches  the  Qualifying  Class,  it  is  not  unusual  to  discover  that  he  has  a  very 
va^e  conception  of  the  evolution  of  his  country  and  the  main  facts  concerned 
in  it.  History,  so  far  as  it  can  be  taught  in  an  elementary  school,  can  do 
two  things  for  a  pupil  :  it  can,  by  legend  and  heroic  tale,  light  up  some  noble 
deeds  of  numan  life  for  him.  and  it  can,  by  an  orderly  arrangement  and 
picturesque  treatment  of  the  leading  events  of  each  period,  serve  as  a  basis 
for  future  acquisitions.  At  present,  in  too  many  cases,  the  pupil  is 
crammed  with  facts  and  loses  his  way  among  them.  He  attaches  as  much 
importance  to  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  as  to  the  Reformation  or  the  loss  of  the 
American  Colonies.  In  a  small  school  in  the  Highlands  I  found  recently  on 
the  blackboard  a  mass  of  facts  and  dates  relating  to  the  Wars  of  the  Roses. 
On  asking  the  teacher  what  meaning  all  this  had  for  the  children,  and  what 
relation  to  their  intellectual  development,  I  was  told  that  at  a  later  period 
they  might  possibly  read  Shakespere's  *  Richard  III.'  " 

I  have  only  one  remark  to  make.      If  the  subject  is  to  be  well  The  teach* 
taught,  the  teacher  must  really  know  with  intelligence  and  S*^^ 
exactness  the  particular  period  with  which  he  intends  to  deal.  EssenSils 
He  must  teach  out  of  a  full  mind ;  the  teaching  must  be  largely  of  success, 
-oral;  he  must  know  how   to  emphasise  the  essential,  passing 
lightly  over,  if  not  wholly  eliminating,  the  accidental ;  he  must 
call  to  his  aid  every  accessory  likely  to  illustrate  and  rouse 
interest  in  the  Questions  in  hand.    For  example,  there  should 
be  abimdance  of  historical  portraits,  plans  of  battles,  plans  of 
ancient  buildings,  facsmilies  of  old  documents,  pictures  ofancient 
weapons,  ancient  houses,  furniture,  and  implements — of  every- 
thing, in  short,  which  will  enable  the  pupil  to  realise  to  some 
extent  the  life  of  the  past. 

In  connection  with  the  teaching  of  Scottish  History,  to  which  Scottish 
reference  is  frequently  made  at  the  present  time,  it  used  to  be  ^^^^^^ , 
a  common  remark  that  good  and  trustworthy  manuals  on  the  *cxt-books. 
subject  were  not  available.    This  want  has  now  been  supplied, 
and  one  or  two  books  have  recently  appeared  which  seem  to 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 

I  repeat,  however,  that  Scottish  History  cannot  be  intelligently  Its  place  in 
treated  in  the  Senior  Classes  as  a  thing  per  ae.      If  its  main  the  scheme 
currents  and  movements  are  to  be  inteJligently  followed  and  ^^  ^o'^^- 
understood,  it  can  only  be  by  clearly  indicating  their  connection 
Vith  contemporary  movements  not  only  in  England,  but  also 
pn  the  Continent  and  especially  in  France. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  every  child  leaving  a  Scottish 
pcbool  should  have  some  acquaintance  with  the  stirring  and 
romantic  incidents  ^vitb  wnicb  the  history  of  Scotland 
pre-eminently  abounds, 
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The  curricu-  One  frequently  hears  the  statement  made  that  it  is  impossible 
km  of  the  to  teach  any  of  the  elementary  subjects  with  the  thoroughness 
aT™*[y  desirable,  owing  to  the  over-crowded  state  of  the  time  table, 
alleged'  Teachers,  we  are  told,  have  scarcely  begun  one  lesson  when  it  is 
"  over-  necessary  to  leave  oft'  and  enter  upon  something  else ;  and,  in 

crowding."  connection  with  this,  expression  is  sometimes  given  to  a  desire  to 
hark  back  to  the  old  days  of  individual  examination. 

The  actual  Now  let  us  enquire  what  the  actual  state  of  the  case  is.  The 
***tL^^  •  av^wig©  school  week  is  one  of  about  25  hours  for  pupils  above 
New  sub-  ^^®  Infant  stage.  The  only  subjects  which  can  with  any  truth 
jects— their  be  said  to  have  been  added  to  the  curriculum  within  recent 
justification,  years  are  Drawing,  Nature  Study,  and  Physical  Exercises. 
The  first-named  subject  was  taught  in  a  large  number  ot  schools 
under  the  old  regime,  and  the  desirability  of  every  pupil 
acquiring  a  modicum  of  facility  in  Drawing,  with  the  consequent 
traming  in  observation  which  this  involves,  must  be  at  once 
conceded.  The  teaching  of  Nature  Study,  so  far  as  the 
lower  divisions  of  the  school  are  concerned,  has  simply  been  the 
giving  of  a  more  definite  and  direct  place  to  a  mode  of  teaching 
carried  on  formerly  in  all  schools — ^generally  in  a  desultory  and 
often  in  a  slovenly  fashion — ^imder  the  familiar  name  of  "  object 
lessons."  The  need  for  instruction  of  this  type  in  all  schools, 
and  especially  in  city  schools,  is  apparent,  and  the  quality  of 
this  instruction  will  steadily  become  more  living  and  definite  as 
teachers  receive  adequate  preparation  for  imparting  it.  The 
lack  of  any  attention  to  Physical  Exercises  in  tlie  vast  majority 
of  our  elementary  schools  was  a  standing  reproach  to  the 
curriculum  of  former  days. 

Now,  granting  that  at  least  two  of  these  subjects — namely. 
Drawing  and  Physical  Exercises — are  direct  additions  to  the 
time  table,  no  one  whose  opinion  is  worth  having  would  deny 
that  they  are  not  only  desirable  but  necessary  adcQtions  to  any 
properly  framed  system  of  elementary  education. 

The  time  Again,  what  is  the  amount  of  time  they  absorb  ?     Out  of  the 

they  take  up.  25  hours  per  week,  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  hours  are  given 
to  Drawing.  At  most,  two  half  hours  (but  often  only  one),  with 
a  few  additional  minutes  when  classes  are  changed,  are  specially 
devoted  to  Physical  Exercises.  Nature  Study  generally  is, 
and,  indeed,  in  the  lower  classes  should  be,  worKed  in  with  the 
ordinary  Reading  lesson. 

Their  So  far  from  finding  these  subjects  an  additional  burden,  teachers 

^'^^^^^^      find  that  the  variety  they  lend  to  the  work  has  an  effect  upon 

the  children  which  makes  their  minds  much  more  apt  and  supple 

in  connection  with  the  ordinary  elementary  branches,  which  still 

absorb  by  far  the  greater  bulk  of  their  time. 

The  fomier       But,  in  contrast,  what  was  the  curriculum  under  that  old  riyivie 

curriculum,   ^^ich  we  occiisionally  hear  obscurantists  sighing  for  ?    Leaving 

out  of  view  the  more  natural  and  healthy  organisation  which 

teachers  are  now  at  liberty  to  avail  themselves  of,  it  must  not  be 

forgotten  that  if,  in  those  supposed  "golden  days,"  there  need 
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be  no  Drawing  and  no  Physical  Exercises,  there  were  the  now 
obsolete  **  Specific  Subjects."  One  of  these  could  be  attempted 
in  the  fourtn  standard,  where  many  of  the  children  had  acquired 
but  a  very  insufficient  commana  of  reading;  two  comd  be 
attempted  (and  generally  were)  in  the  fifth,  and  three  in  the 
sixth  standard.  It  was  not  an  im&equent  practice  with  many 
Boards  to  allow  the  grants  for  Specific  Subjects  to  form  part  of 
the  teacher's  remuneration,  with  the  not  unnatural  result  that 
in  every  class  every  possible  specific  subject  was  attempted.  It 
was  qiute  common  in  the  fifth  standard  to  have  all  pupils  pre- 
sented in  French  and  Latin,  in  the  sixth  to  have  all  presented  in 
French  and  Latin  again,  with,  in  the  case  of  the  boys.  Physical 
Geography  or  Physiology  in  addition,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  girls, 
Domestic  Economy.  Further,ithas  to  beremembered  thatReadinfi^ 
in  all  standards  above  the  third  was  combined  with  Grammar,  and 
that,  however  fluently  a  pupil  might  read,  if  there  was  failure  to 
point  out  "  Parts  of  Speech,'*  or  to  analyse  a  simple  sentence,  a 
milure  in  Reading  was  the  consequence. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  adding  to  the  burden  of  teachers  and 
pupils  in  the  Elementary  School,  the  present  arrangements  have 
materially  lightened  and  judiciously  redistributea  the  weight, 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  all  concerned. 

School  Libraries. 

The  importance,  indeed  the  necessity,  for  providing  a  proper  Importance 
supply  of  books  for  the  use  of  pupils  at  all  stages,  both  in  Primary  ©^.School 
and  Intermediate  Schools  is  now  well  understood.    The  power  of  ^^°'*"®^' 
reading  fluently  is,  in  all  scnools  where  proper  methods  are  em- 
ploved,  now  earlier  and  more  easily  acquired  than  it  used  to  be, 
ana  all  intelligent  teachers  are  anxious  that  this  power  should 
have  a  wide  and  healthy  field  for  its  exercise. 

Throughout  the  Division  School  Libraries  have  become  much  Number  of 
more  plentiful  in  recent  years  owing  to  the  wise  generosity  of  Libraries^— 
Mr.  James  Coats,  of  Paisley,  to  whom  many  isolated  rural  com-  q^^^*' 
munities,  not  only  in  the  Highlands  but  tnroughout  the  West  Pa%$ley. 
of  Scotland,  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude.    He  has  not  only  given 
books  for  the  seeing  and  the  blind,  but  he  has,  by  such  thought- 
txA  acts  as   the  provision  of  an  optical  lantern  for  the  Deaf 
Mute  School  at  Paisley,  still  further  shown  his  interest  in  the 
educational  progress  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

The  books  in  School  Libraries  are,  as  a  rule,  very  well  selected.  Selection  of 
and,  though  they  are  more  suitable,  as  a  nile,  for  the  older  than  ^^^^ 
for  the  younffer  children,  yet  in  some  cases  there  is  a  section  for 
the  latter  wnich  might,  with  great  advantage,  be  used  in  the 
ordinary  Reading  lesisons  of  the  school.  It  is  a  pity  that  this  is 
seldom  done ;  often,  in  £Etct,  the  class  of  books  referrea  to  lie  on  the 
library  shelves  utterly  neglected  and  unused. 

From  H.M.  Irtspector  Mr.  D.  Thompson's  report  I  take  the 
following  passages : — 

*'In  Dumfriesshire  and  Gallowav  there  are  85  Libraries,  20  of  which 
have  been  given  by  James  Coats,  /unior,  Esq.,  of  Paisley.    ...    As  a 
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rule,  the  books  in  these  Libraries  can  be  used  only  by  the  senior  scholars  ; 
and  suitable  books  for  the  younger  classes  are  very  much  wanted.  To  this 
matter  the  attention  of  managers  aid  teachers  has  been  directed ;  and  it 
is  likely  that  in  the  coming  session  the  defect  will  in  some  cases  be 
remedied.  The  Chairman  of  Uie  Parton  School  Board,  who  has  ever  shown 
an  enthusiastic  interest  in  the  educational  affairs  of  that  parish,  is  to  provide 
books  for  the  home-reading  of  the  lower  section  of  the  school  under  his 
Board."  • 

Singing. 

On  this  subject  the  reiterated  recommendations  of  those  who 
have  reported  on  it  from  year  to  year  have,  so  far  as  can  be 
gathered  from  the  remarks  quotea  below,  produced  but  little 
effect.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  defects  which  have  so  often 
been  pointed  out  will  be  seriously  taken  in  hand,  where  they 
exist,  oy  ti^e  class  teachers  and  the  visiting  masters.  That  these 
defects  can  be  remedied  without  any  great  difficulty  or  trouble  is 

E roved  by  the  inequality  of  attainment  which  is  found  in  nei^h- 
ouring  schools,  and  which  is  one  of  the  marked  characteristics 
of  the  work  in  this  branch.  I  would  specially  commend  to  the 
attention  of  all  teachers  of  Singing  in  our  schools  the  following 
report  on  this  subject  in  the  Glasgow  Schools  by  H.M.  Inspector 
Dr.  A.  D.  Thomson : — 

"In  the  QlasgoV  schools  Singing  is  of  very  unequal  merit;  and  the 
inequality  may  be  as  strongly  marked  between  different  classes  in  the  same 
school  as  between  different  schools.  In  general,  though  it  is  gratifying  to 
find  many  noteworthy  exceptions.  Singing  is  not  so  good  as  it  ou^ht  to  be. 
And  this  is  probably  the  result  of  the  system.  The  responsibility  is 
divided  between  the  visiting  master  and  the  class  teacher.  Tne  former  has 
a  vast  number  of  classes  to  see,  and  consequentlv  he  must  leave  much  of  the 
work  to  the  latter,  whose  qualifications  for  teaching  Singing  are  not  always 
what  could  be  wisned.  The  tune  is  frequentlv  pitched  at  random  (without 
the  aid  of  tuning  fork,  pitch  pipe,  or  piano),  the  intonation  faulty,  the  time 
incorrect  taste  and  expression  hardly  existent.  Sex  division  for  part  sing- 
ing is  still  quite  common,  and  there  appears  to  be  little  orno  interchange 
of  parts.  Ear-tests— the  response  to  which  is  nearly  always  intensely  disap- 
pointing—seem to  be  given  in  the  most  haphazard  fashion,  and  are  not 
progressively  graded  as  they  should  be. 

"I  would  suggest  that  for  every  school  a  detailed  scheme  of  work  in  Sing- 
ing should  be  drawn  up  by  the  visiting  master,  that  the  songs  at  the 
various  stages  should  be  chosen  from  carefullv  selected  lists,  that  si^ht- 
singing  and  ear- tests  should  be  properly  graded,  and  that  regular  exercises 
should  be  given  in  breathing  and  voice-production.  I  do  not  say  that  these 
things  are  never  done ;  but  the  doing  of  them  is  not  sufiiciently  methodical 
I  would  suggest  f  urthei^— and  this  suggestion  might  be  applied  also  to  Draw- 
ing and  Physical  Exercises,  subiects  in  which  the  lack  of  expert  teachers  is 
not  less  felt  than  in  Singing— that  head  masters  might  endeavour  to  make 
arrangements  \v' hereby  these  subjects  should  be  taught,  say  in  each  division 
of  the  school,  by  those  members  of  the  staff  who  are  best  fitted  to  teach 
them.  This  should  surely  be  possible  ;  and  it  would  certainly,  I  think,  be 
attended  by  beneficial  results.^ 

H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  Munro  Fraser  also  refers  to  this  subject  in 
the  following  terms : — 

"  Singing,  though  accurate  in  respect  of  time  and  note,  is  still  defective 
from  the  x)oint  of  view  of  voice-traminff.  The  *  throaty  voice  is  almost  a 
universal  feature  of  country  schools.  Tne  reason  is  that  the  majority  of  the 
teachers  have  not  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  methods  of  voice- 
production.    In  some  of  the  town  schools  it  is  apparent  that  the  type  of 
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song  and  the  compaas  of  the  children's  voices  are  receiving  much  needed 
attention,  and  as  one  of  my  collea^es,  Mr.  Geor^  Murray,  remarks/ if  in 
some  oises  little  ^ood  is  being  achieved,  no  harm  is  being  done  as  formerly. 
What  is  wanted  is  a  series  of  lessons  by  a  competent  choir  trainer^  with  a 
boys'  choir  present  to  illustrate  methods.  A  class  of  this  kind, '  he  adds, 
'could  Quite  well  be  got  up  in  Paisley.'  Paisley  has  been  the  pioneer  in 
several  forward  Educational  movements  recently." 

Drawing  and  Manual  Instruction. 

The  following  report  by  Mr.  Griffor,  Sub-Inspector,  on  the  ^^l^f  ^^"^ 
Drawing  and  Manual  Instruction  of  tne  Elementary  Schools  in  in^traction. 
the  Division,  is  forwarded  by  H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  F.  W.  Young. 

In  submitting  Mr.  Grigor*s  report  I  should  like  to  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  good  results  which  have  followed  from  his  whole- 
hearted devotion  to  his  work  in  the  various  districts  of  the 
Division.     He  has  super-added  to  his  strictly  oflScial  duty  of      .   , 
examining  and  reporting  upon  Drawing,  the  rdU  of  a  missionary  *  ^i^iona^y ' 
in  the  way  of  disseminating  sound  principles  of  teaching  the  ^^^  ' 
subject.    He  has  held  a  large  number  of  meetings  for  the  teachers, 
at  some  of  which  I  have  Deen  present,  and  has  illustrated  by 
blackboard  demonstrations  and  otherwise  the  methods  to  be 
employed.    Especially  he  has  impressed  upon  teachers  the  need 
for  proper  gradation  in  the  work  and   exercises,  if  genuine 
progress  is  to  be  secured,  and  I  can  testify  from  personal 
experience  to  the  interest  which  he  has  in  this  way  generated, 
ana  the  fruitful  results  which  have  followed. 

Mr.  Grigor  reports  as  follows  : —  inspector 

"  Only  a  small  number  and  proportion  of  the  Elementary  Schools  in  the  ^^'  Origor, 
Division  can  be  visited  annuaDjr,  out  as  these  are  not  confined  to  any  one 
district,  the  work  of  the  Division  generally  may,  without  unfairness,  be 
inferred  from  what  has  been  seen. 

'^ Improvement  is  noticeable  in  the  majority  of  the  schools,  an  improve- 
ment which  is  more  marked  in  the  Nature  Drawing  than  in  the  drawing  of 
manufactured  objects.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  it  is  much  easier 
to  make  successful  arrangements  for  dealing  with  the  former  than  with  the 
latter.  Collections  of  grasses,  leaves,  and  flowers  are  now  commonly  seen  in 
schools.  Thev  are  not  only  useful  for  the  drawing  lesson,  but  may  also  be 
of  service  in  the  Nature  Study  lessons. 

**To  arrange  for  fiuccessful  Object  Drawing  in  crowded  classrooms  with 
limited  floor  space  and  conflicting  lights  is  no  easy  task.  That  it  is  often 
satisfactorily  accomplished  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  many  of  our  teachers. 
To  have  an  object  in  a  good  light  and  where  it  can  be  clearly  seen  by  everv 
pupil  requires  forethought  and  skill  in  arrangement.  To  ensure  that  each 
child  honestly  attempts  to  represent  what  is  actually  seen  is  a  difficult  task, 
but  no  Drawing  lesson  can  be  regarded  as  complete  unless  something  of  this 
character  has  l^n  seriously  triea. 

^*  More  critical  observation  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  is  still  desirable. 
Drawings  are  often  the  child's  impression  or  recollection  of  an  object  sug- 
gested as  much  by  the  name  of  the  thing  as  by  the  particular  form  placed 
before  the  class.  Thus  it  is  that  a  complete  breakdown  so  often  occurs  when, 
in  testing  a  class,  an  object  is  used,  the  form  or  proportion  of  which  is  new 
or  unusual  in  the  expenence  of  the  children. 

"Real  colour  study  is  slowly  supplanting  Brush-drawing  and  the  change 
is  a  distinct  gain,  not  only  in  educational  efficiency,  but  also  in  the  creation 
of  interest  in  the  work  on  the  part  of  the  children.  Colours  are  now  more 
frequently  found  where  stains  and  dyes  were  formerly  used,  and  this 
suMtitution  is  a  marked  advance  on  previous  practice. 

10613.  2  H  2 
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''Clay-modelling  is  not  so  much  taken  up  as  its  educational  value  would 
justify.  The  prejudice  a^nst  the  use  of  a  material  so  apparerUly 
difficult  to  handle  in  an  ordinaiy  schoolroom  dies  hard.  But  Cardboard 
modelling  is  increasingly  popular,  especially  for  the  boys  of  the  Senior 
Division. 

"  With  the  natural  growth  of  Supplementary  Courses  increased  attention 
is  being  ^ven  to  Manual  Instruction  in  Woodwork.  In  the  larger  towns 
this  subject  falls  naturally  under  the  charge  of  special  instructors.  In 
smaller  centres  the  class  teachers  usually  have  to  add  this  to  their  list  of 
subjects.    Both  sets  of  teachers  are,  as  a  rule,  doing  excellent  work. 

*•  In  Manual  Instruction  work,  whether  Wood,  Clay,  or  Cardboard,  as  well 
as  in  Drawing,  the  most  hopeful  feature  of  the  outlook  is  seen  in  the  larg[e 
number  of  teachers  who  are  continuing  to  give  up  no  small  part  of  their 
leisure  to  the  further  study  of  these  subjects. " 

School  Hygiene  and  Physical  Training. 

There  is  a  steadily  growing  interest  in  the  physical  well-being 
and  training  of  the  children.  Physical  exercises  have  been 
improved  in  method,  they  have,  in  many  cases,  been  placed  under 
properly  qualified  teachers  or  instructors,  and  the  Official  Syllabus 
of  such  exercises  is  now  in  general  use  throughout  the  Division  ; 
but  there  are  prior  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  before  even  the  most 
perfect  system  of  training  can  have  its  full  effect  on  the  growing 
child — conditions  which  have  a  powerful  influence  on  general 
educational  work,  apart  altogether  from  physical  training  and 
development. 

I  refer  to  the  general  sanitary  conditions  of  school  life  and  its 
surroundings. 

There  are  few  of  the  older  type  of  schools  which  are  not  more 
or  less  defective  in  matters  hygienic ;  these  matters  are,  of  course, 
the  immediate  concern  of  the  Local  Authorities  and  of  their 
Sanitary  and  Medical  Officers,  but  they  are  also  the  concern  in . 
a  very  intimate  and  direct  sense  of  all  who  have  to  do  with 
Education.  There  is  concurrent  jurisdiction  in  respect  of  school 
sanitation  on  the  part  of  the  Department  and  the  Local 
Sanitary  Officials,  and  I  am  glad  to  report  that  the  relations 
between  the  Inspecting  Staff  and  the  Sanitary  Authorities  are 
intimate  and  cordial.  A  proof  of  this  is  found  in  the  interesting 
report  which  Dr.  Glegg,  the  Assistant  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
for  Ayrshire  has  forwarded  to  H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  Lobban.  In 
Ar^U,  valuable  aid  has  been  afforded  by  the  County  Authorities 
to  il.M.  Inspector  Mr.  Munro  Fraser,  in  his  efforts  to  obtain 
proper  sanitation,  and  particularly  in  the  matter  of  providing  a 
good  and  sufficient  wat^r  supply  for  schools,  and  in  otner  districts 
the  reports  of  the  Medical  Officers  of  Health  frequently  contain 
a  special  section  dealing  with  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the 
schools. 

Of  all  the  multifarious  aspects  of  School  Hygiene  perhaps  the 

most  important,  and  probably  the  most  frequently  unsatisfactory. 

Ventilation   ^  ^^®  ventilation  of  the  school  room,  notwithstanding  the  fact 

that    the   physiological  action  of  vitiated  air  on   tne  whole 

organism,  and  particularly  on  the  brain,  and  the  consequent  close 
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connection  between  ''  lack  of  intelligence "  and  ''  lack  of 
oxygen  "  is  being  more  and  more  clearly  understood  by  teachers 
and  school  managers. 

Many  of  our  schools  are,  however,  very  defective  in  this  primary  Ayrahire : 

condition  of  healthy  educational  work.      Dr.  Glegg  reports  of  ^^'  ^^^Sfff- 

the  Ayrshire  Schools  that : — 

"  Ventilation  is  probabl^^  the  worst  feature  of  our  County  schools.  In 
none  of  them  is  any  artificial  system  employed.  I  have  found  the  air  in  too 
many  classrooms  at  the  end  of  the  forenoon  spell  of  work  close  and  foul, 
charged  with  the  heavy  smell  of  the  clothing  and  of  the  persons  of  the  children. 
The  great  fault  is  the  absence  in  nearly  all  class-rooms  of  proper  cross 
ventimtion.  In  some  schools,  and  these  by  no  means  the  oldest,  the  windows 
are  effectually  sealed  and  only  a  hinged  pane  at  the  top  can  be  opened. 
Even  where  the  means  of  efficient  ventilation  is  at  the  teacher's  disposal,  I 
have  often  found  this  vitally  important  matter  neglected. '' 

H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  G.  Andrew  finds  that  the  schools  of  Lanark-  Lanarkshire: 
shire  also  are,  as  a   whole,  very  badly  ventilated.      A  small  ^.M. 
minority  of  modem  construction  have  good  ventilation,  but  of  the  ^P®^*^^ 
others  he  says :—  A^Hdreia, 

**It  is  indisputable  that  at  the  present  day  lar^e  masses  of  children  are 
kept  for  several  hours  evcrv  school  day  breathing  a  heated  and  vitiated 
atmosphere,  in  complete  violation  of  the  most  simple  niles  of  health.  In 
the  morning,  classrooms  may  be  quite  fresh,  thev  may  even  be  a  little  chilly, 
fires  being  not  yet  at  the  glow,  or  pipes  at  full  neat ;  there  is  no  need  of 
thinking  of  fresh  air  then,  out,  as  the  forenoon  advances,  teachers  and  pupils 
become  so  engrossed  in  tne  daily  tasks  that  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere 
is  often  quite  forgotten  and  is  only  realised  on  ^oing  out  of  doors.  It  is 
but  the  other  day  that  we  found  a  school  with  all  the  windows  nailed 
up.  We  must  recommend  reduced  grants  less  frequently  for  bad  reading 
and  bad  arithmetic,  and  more  frequently  for  bad  air ;  lack  of  intelligence  is 
a  more  venial  fault  than  lack  of  oxygen." 

U.M.  Inspector  Mr.  D.  Thompson  also  refers  to  this  subject.    In  Dumfries  .* 
his  district  there  has  been  here  and  there  a  certain  amount  of  H.M. 
improvement,  but  in  the  large  majority  of  his  schools  the  windows  ^®^*^' 
are  the  only  means  of  ventilation,  and    these    are    not    so  Thor,ip\on. 
frequently  iised  as  they  should  be.     Mr.  Thompson  has  some 
remarks  and  suggestions  on  this  subject  which  may  be  quoted 
here: — 

^Windows  are  apt  to  be  kept  closed  in  cold  weather,  especially  if  the 
teacher  is  not  vigorous :  and  hence  the  danger  to  health.  Every 
window  in  a  room  should  be  made  to  open  easily^  and  every  room  ought  to 
be  provided  with  a  pole  for  raising  or  lowering  it.  Exits  for  impure  air 
are  easily  secured  bv  the  windows,  but  there  ought  tobeceilinff-ventilators 
also,  with  freedom  from  down-draught.  All  drau^ts  should  oe  carefully 
avoided.  The  most  important  thing  is  the  provision  of  fresh  air  inlets, 
which  can  be  obtained  at  a  moderate  cost.  These  matters  require  more 
careful  attention." 

In  the  large  urban  schools  the  "  plenum  "  system  ot  artificial  ^^jf ^^^^** 
ventilation  appears  to  be  the  one  most  commonly  in  use,  and,  gchook 
while  its  detective  action  occasionally  leads  to  complaint,  as  a 
rule  it  works  satisfactorily.  Capt.  Foster,  Inspector  of  Physical 
Training,  pointed  out  at  a  recent  Conference  that  in  some  cases 
there  is  no  means  of  getting  at  the  air-shaft,  which  is,  therefore, 
often  the  dirtiest  part  *of  the  school,  and  which,  in  consequence, 
must  render  the  air  passing  through  it  more  or  less  unwhole- 
some. 
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Some  artificial  systems  of  ventilation  require  for  their  satis- 
factory action  that  the  windows  be  kept  closed,  but  where  this 
is  not  the  case,  teachers  should  systematically  open  doors  and 
windows  at  the  end  of  each  lesson.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  'this 
duty  is  much  too  frequently  neglected.  Attention  to  it  is 
specially  necessary  in  the  afternoon  sitting  when  actual  weariness 
may  be  added  to  the  benumbing  effects  of  bad  air  and  cramped 
bodily  postures. 

H.M.  Inspector  Mr  G.  Andrew  made  a  special  series  of  after- 
noon visits  to  schools  in  Lanarkshire,  and  I  quote  his  description 
of  what  he  found. 

'*  Daring  the  last  hour  one  usually  finds  the  roomB  Btu£^  and  oppressive ; 
a  tired  and  jaded  teacher  is  doing  what  she  can  to  keep  a  tired  and  iaded 
class  at  work ;  the  children  are  at  their  worst,  restless,  irritable,  incapable  of 
fixed  attention ;  generally  writing,  not  to  improve  their  writing,  but  to  keep 
them  doing  something  till  the  welcome  sound  of  the  bell  proclaims  that  the 
stipulated  tale  of  bricks  has  again  been  told." 

Dr.  Glegg  also  refers  to  this  matter  in  connection  with  the 
closely  related  subject  of  the  heating  of  the  school  room  : — 

"  The  open  fire  works  well  in  a  great  many  cases  and  is  a  cheerful  and 
healthy  influence  in  the  rooms.  The  more  modern  schools  are  doing  away 
with  open  fires  and  putting  in  hot  pipes  in  their  stead.  It  is  of  course 
easier  by  their  means  to  have  an  eaual  temperature  throughout  a  room,  but 
they  are  to  a  larj^  extent  responsible,  in  my  opinion,  for  the  condition  of 
the  air  I  have  just  complained  of.  In  rooms  neatea  by  hot  pipes  I  have 
more  often  found  the  evils  of  bad  ventilation,  which  are  first  evidenced  by 
drowsiness  and  slovenliness  in  the  children,  and  a  tendency  to  irritabilitv 
in  the  teacher.  In  this  connection  there  falls  to  be  considered  the  lengtn 
of  time  the  children  are  in  class  without  any  interval  for  a  run  in  the  fresh 
air.  In  a  large  number  of  schools  there  is  no  break  in  the  afternoon,  and 
the  children  are  kept  in  a  close  atmosphere  and  in  an  unnatural  restraint 
for  a  period  of  two  and  three  quarter  hours.  This  must  be  recognised  as  an 
adverse  influence  to  their  physical  and  mental  growth.  There  should  be  a 
breathing  space  at  the  end  of  every  hour,  or  at  most  of  every  hour  and  a 
half  of  work,  so  that  the  children  may  be  refreshed  by  a  run  in  the  open, 
and  that  teachers  and  children  alike  may  benefit  by  the  flooding  of  the 
class  rooms  with  fresh  air." 

In  the  Dumfries  District  visits  of  inspection  without  notice 
have  shown  that  School  Boards  are  sometimes  more  solicitous  to 
reduce  their  expenditure  on  coal  than  to  care  for  the  comfort  of 
the  children  and  the  teachers.  To  fix  a  date  after  which  fires 
must  not  be  lighted,  is,  in  our  capricious  climate,  where  May  has 
the  habit  of  bemg  as  cold  as  December,  simply  a  form  of  cruelty. 

The  lighting  of  schools  is  not  unfrequently  defective  owing  to 
the  use  of  obscured  glass,  or  of  diamond  panes.  Such  methods 
of  lighting  not  only  diminish  the  available  light,  but  injuriously 
alter  its  quality,  and  windows  filled  with  clear  glass  snould,  in 
every  case,  be  substituted  for  them. 

Next  in  importance  to  Ventilation,  etc.,  I  would  place 
the  Water  Supply  of  schools.  In  towns  and  large  villages  this 
is  probably  always  adequate  and  nearly  always  good ;  in  the  rural 

J)arts  of  the  Division  it  is  frequently  neither  sufiicient  nor  satis- 
actory.    In  such  places  it  is  often  difficult  to  obtain  a  good 
water-supply  in  reasonable  proximity  to  the  school,  and  the 
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Introduction  of  such  a  supply  is  consequently  expensive,  and  is 
therefore  avoided.  A  case  came  under  my  notice  no  later  than 
this  autumn  in  Mull  where  the  only  available  supply  of  drinking 
water  for  the  children  was  an  open  ditch  by  the  road  side. 

H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  Muuro  Fraser  has  the  following  remarks  Argyll ; 
on  this  question ; —  H.M. 

"The  water •sapi)ly  of  a  fairly  large  number  of  country  schools— mainly  j/^^^ 
in  Argyll — is  unsatisfactory,  and  one  or  two  flagrant  cases  have  been  dealt  "j^^*  Munro 
with  during  the  past  year.    Whatever  excuse  there  may  be  for  the  lack  of  -^^^^^ 
interest  shown  by  School  Boards  in  the  curricula  of  schools,  the  water 
supply  of  a  school  and  the  ventilation,  scouring  and  brushing  of  class  rooms, 
are  matters  in  regard  to  which  expert  knowledffe  is  not  required,  and  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  the  threat  of  a  deduction  from  the  grant  has 
sometimes  to  be  resorted  to  before  steps  are  taken  to  rectify  obvious 
imperfections.'' 

The  provision  of  means  for  using  the  supply  of  water  for 
personal  purposes  might  sometimes  be  better.  In  Lanarkshire, 
tor  instance,  it  appears  that 

"  There  is  often  a  lack  of  proper  hand  basins,  and  it  is  still  too  common 
to  find  hands  and  occasionally  faces  that  will  not  stand  a  very  close  scrutiny. 
And  yet  it  is  surely  by  attention  to  these  smaller  points  of  personal 
cleanliness  that  the  school  may  do  much  more  to  inculcate  gooa  habits, 
especially  in  grimy  industrial  districts,  than  by  working  through  a  text  book 
of  the  laws  of  health,'' 

and  in  Ayrshire  Dr.  Glegg  reports  that  many  School  Boards  do 
not  provide  wash  basins. 

The  publication  by  the  Department  of  the  Memorandum  on  Cleansing  of 
the  Cleansing  and  Disinfecting  of  Schools  has  made  it  unnecessary  Schools. 
to  enlarge  upon  this  part  of  the  subject.  That  there  is  urgent 
need  for  increased  vigilance  in  this  matter  and  increased 
attention  to  it,  is  evident  from  the  facts  mentioned  at  a  recent 
Divisional  Conference,  from  the  District  Reports,  and  from  the 
special  reports  of  County  Medical  Officers  oi  Health. 

All  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  many  schools  are  neither 

so  frequently,  nor  so  thoroughly  cleansed  as  they  ought  to  be. 

In  rural  schools,  while  the  floors  may  b^  regularly,  though  not 

often,  washed,  the  cleansing  of  walls,  ceihngs  and  windows, 

seldom  receives  proper  attention.    Of  the  Ayrshire  schools.  Dr. 

Glegg  reports  that : — 

**  The  condition  of  the  floors  calls  for  a  word  of  remonstrance.  A  quarterly 
wash-up  is  all  that  is  held  necessary  in  nearly  all  of  our  schools.  There 
are  a  few  which  have  attained  to  a  system  of  monthly  cleansing,  but 
surely  this  should  be  considered  as  a  minimum  requirement.  A  very  small 
minority  add  a  disinfectant  to  the  water  when  the  floors  are  washed,  and 
this  I  should  like  to  see  become  a  general  practice.  I  have  examined 
bacteriolodcally  the  dust  of  school  room  floors  and  find  that  such  dust  is 
a  very  penect  breeding  ground  for  germs  of  all  descriptions." 

There  is  not  much  use,  as  H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  Mimro  Fraser 
remarks,  in  learning  by  heart  the  advantages  of  cleanliness  when 
the  floor  of  a  school  is  scoured  only  once  m  the  year. 

The  importance  of  a  carefully  kept  and  frequently  inspected  The 
Cleansii^  Register  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  on,  and  its  Cleansing 
use  shoiud  in  a  very  short  time,  work  a  great  improvement  in    ®^^  ^^' 
the  every-day  condition  of  many  schools. 
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The  sanitary  state  of  the  play-ground  and  its  appurtenances 
IS  usually  fairly  good,  and  does  not  call  for  special  remark, 
except  that  a  really  suitable  material  for  covering  the  surface  of 
the  play-grounds  m  the  country  has  yet  to  be  discoTered.  In 
wet  weather  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  playground  covered 
with  pools  of  rain  water,  nowhere  more  often  than  at  the  entrance 
gate,  and  in  other  cases  the  surface  is  so  unsuitable  for  either 
play  or  drill  that  the  play-ground,  as  such,  is  of  very  little  use. 

Cloak-room  The  absence  of  cloak-rooms,  or  their  insufficiency,  leads  to  the 
axjcommoda-  insanitary  habit  of  piling  up  wet  clothing,  or  hanging  it  on  pegs 
round  the  room.  The  effect  of  this  on  the  air  of  the  school-room 
can  readily  be  imagined.  With  regard  to  this  defect  in  some  of 
the  LanarKshire  schools  I  quote  the  following  passage  from  the 
District  Report : — 

''  In  many  of  the  older  buildings,  defective  cloak  room  acooommodation 
is  often  in  evidence,  with  the  result  that  in  wet  weather  dripping  garments 
are  hanging  on  pegs  round  the  walls  of  rooms  in  which  chiloren  are  beins 
taught.  This  is  a  most  objectionable  practice,  which  requires  to  be  stamped 
out/' 
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The  absence  of  retiring  rooms  for  teachers  is  a  defect  which 
comes  immediately  within  the  sphere  of  the  District  Inspector, 
and  it  is  one  which  should  in  my  opinion  be  specially  and 
thoroughly  dealt  with  where  it  is  found  to  exist.  Stranraer 
Academy  and  Stranraer  High  School,  both  housed  in  the  same 
building,  are  glaring  instances  of  the  defect  referred  to. 

In  many  of  the  schools  the  furniture,  and  especially  the  desk 
accommodation,  is  of  antiquated  and  unsuitable  type,  and 
Dr.  A.  D.  Thomson's  criticism  of  the  furniture  in  certain 
Glasgow  Schools  has  already  been  given.  (See  Section  on 
School  Supply).  Such  desks  lead  to  fatigue,  to  muscular  strain, 
and  to  unhealthy  bodily  positions  and  habits.  This  is  of  special 
importance  in  Infant  schools  and  Divisions,  but  in  this  part  of 
the  school  the  defects  mentioned— ospecially  the  lack  of  back 
supports  to  the  desks — are  most  frequently  mund,  and  are  most 
injurious  to  the  children. 

One  question  of  great  practical  importance  must  be  briefly 
noticed.  It  can  no  longer  be  denied  that  in  most  schools  where 
slates  are  still  used  the  methods  of  using  them  make  them  a  posi- 
tive danger  to  the  health  of  the  community.  It  is  held  by  some 
whose  opinion  is  entitled  to  respect  that  *'  Jotters  "  are  equally 
dangerous,  and  that,  even  if  they  are  not,  they  are  objectionable 
on  other  than  hygienic  grounds ;  but  the  weight  of  expert  opinion 
appears  to  be  against  both  of  these  contentions,  and  in  fact, 
"  cTotters  "  are  now  very  widely  used  instead  of  slates  in  the  best 
schoohs,  large  and  small,  in  every  district.  If  slates  are  to  be 
used  their  admitted  hygienic  dangers  ought  to  be  minimised  by 
proper  methods  of  cieaninng  and  disinfecting  them,  and  Dr. 
Glegg^s  suggestions  in  this  regard  are  worthy  of  the  careful 
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attention  of  teachers  and  managers.  I  therefore  quote  the 
ft^owing  passage  from  his  report,  and  I  heartily  endorse  his 
remarks : — 

**  I  have  parposely  left  till  the  end  a  matter  in  connection  with  the 
daily  routine  of  class  work,  which  is  in  urgent  need  of  reform.  I  refer 
to  the  uniTersal  practice  of  spitting  upon  slates  to  *  clean'  them. 
This  practice  is  responsible  in  large  measure  for  the  epidemics  of  scarlet 
fever,  measles,  whooping-cough,  and  diphtheria,  which  so  frequently  origin- 
nate  in  schools.  These  diseases,  and  measles  very  especially,  still  persist 
despite  the  improvements  modern  sanitation  has  effected  Can  tnis  be 
wondered  at  when  the  filthy  habit  of  spitting  is  deliberately  encouraged 
in  nearly  all  our  schools  ?  The  infection  of  these  zymotic  diseases  lurks  in 
the  mouth  and  throat,  and  it  is  clearl^r  evident  that  a  custom  so  universal 
must  be  a  great  agency  for  the  spreading  broadcast  of  these  so  often  deadly 
diseases.  The  matter  can  only  be  put  right  by  a  genera]  order  forbidding 
the  practice.  As  the  Boards  provide  ink  wells  in  the  desks,  mi^ht  a  small 
water  pot  not  also  be  introduced  beside  them  for  the  cleaning  of  the 
slates  1  Other  means  of  slate  cleaning  suggest  themselves,  but  the  urgency 
of  the  matter  will  be  readily  admitted." 

The  School  Board  of  Glasgow  have  carried  out  a  number  of  Medical 
thorough  and  special  medical  enquiries  and    inspections    by  Inspection 
specialty  skilled  experts,  although  they  have  not  as  yet  appointed  ^,  Schools, 
permanent  Medical  Inspectors  of  Schools.    The  Govan  Parish  Qo^^ 
School  Board,  however,  have  during  the  past  year  appointed  ten 
Medical  Inspectors  of  Schools.    The  instructions  issued  by  the 
Board  to  their  Inspectors  are,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge, 
admirably  clear  and  comprehensive.    They  have  also  drawn  up 
and  issued  a  "  Health  Scnedule  "  which  is,  I  understand,  to  be 
filled  up  jointly  by  the  teacher  and  the  Medical  Inspector.    It 
provides  a  record  of  four  examinations,  and  it  seems  to  be 
remarkably  well  fitted  to  furnish  valuable  information  about 
the  physical  condition,  not  only  of  the  individual  child,  but, 
when  all  the  facts  for  a  series  of  years  are  collected,  of  the 
whole  oommunity. 

This,  so  &r  as  I  am  aware,  is  the  only  instance  in  the  Division 
of  the  appointment  of  Medical  Inspectors,  but  various  special 
enquiries  and  examinations  have  taken  place  in  other  centres 
besides  Glasgow. 


year 

condition  ^  ^      ^„ 

report,  published  hy  the  Department,  proves  conclusively  the  oClSren. 

truth  ol  the  remark  that  the  ''  home  is  the  real  health  centre," 

but  perhaps  the  most  serious  result  brought  out  bv  the  enquiry 

is  that  both  in  height  and  weight  the  average  Glasgow  school 

boy  or  school  girl  under  fourteen  years  of  age  is  distinctly  below 

the  standard  ot  the  Anthropometncal  Committee.  In  the  county 

of  Lanark,  on  the  other  iiand,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health 

reporting  on  1,424  children  examined  in  three  schools  says  that : — 

'*The  figures  obtained  for  the  average  stature  and  weight  of  children 
attending  the  different  classes  compare  very  favourably  with  the  figures 
taken  from  the  report  of  the  Anthropometrical  Committee,  in  fact  the 
weights  are  all  sligntly  above  the  latter  .'^ 
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It  may  not  be  absolutely  proved,  but  there  is  strong  reason  for 
believing  that  the  extremely  hurtful  habit  of  ci^rette  smoking, 
which  is  almost  universal  among  boys  of  a  certam  class  in  Glas- 

?[ow,  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  their  somewhat  unhealthy  and 
requently  stunted  physique. 

In  view  of  all  these  facts  there  is  apparent  need  all  over  the 
Division  for  a  vigoroiis  effort  being  made  to  generate  a  keener 
hygienic  conscience  among  teachers  and  managers  in  regard  to 
tnis  aspect  of  school  work.  A  Holy  War,  in  short,  should  be 
declared  against  dirt  in  all  its  forms,  and,  if  this  is  done,  matters 
will  steadily  and  even  rapidly  improve. 

The  increased  attention  given  to  school  hygiene  has  been 
shared  in  by  the  closely  allied  subject  of  Physical  Training,  and 
this  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  hopeftil  signs  of  health 
reform  m  schools.  That  this  increased  attention  to  the  subject  is 
widely  spread  is  evident  from  Capt.  Foster's  general  report,  which 
I  have  had  the  privilege  of  perusing.  I  summarise  below  those 
parts  of  the  report  wmch  have  special  reference  to  the  Western 
Division. 

Capt.  Foster  notices  the  success  of  the  course  of  Physical 
Traimng  for  Infant  Mistresses  in  Glasgow,  and  he  emphasises  the 
importance  of  such  courses  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  actual 
physical  exercises  are  best  performed  in  the  schools  where  the 
class  teachers  have  been  properly  trained  in  the  methods  of 
giving  such  instruction.  The  School  Board  of  Glasgow  have 
arranged  their  course  of  training  for  Junior  Students,  so  that  the 
exercises  given  are  in  correlation  with  the  subsequent  course  of 
instruction  which  the  students  will  receive  at  the  Training 
Centre  under  the  Provincial  Committee;  and  the  combined 
scheme  has  been  carried  out  by  the  newly  appointed  and 
specially  qualified  instructors,  Lieut.  Street  and  Mr.  Gooderson. 
The  Girl  Students  are  trained  by  two  ladies  who  qualified  at 
Dartford  Physical  Training  College.  Govan  School  Board  has 
appointed  a  lady  trained  at  Chelsea,  and  the  School  Boards  of 
Irvine,  Hamilton,  Kilmarnock,  Paisley  and  Greenock  have  aU 
appointed  pioperly  qualified  instructors. 

The  chief  difficulty  met  with  in  the  reform  of  methods  of 
Physical  Training  is  the  lack  of  expert  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  the  teachers.  Successful  classes  K>r  the  further  instruction  of 
teachers  in  this  part  of  the  work  have  been  held  in  several  part& 
of  the  Division.  H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  Munro  Fraser  specially 
mentions  the  success  of  the  class  for  teachers  in  his  district,  and 
the  classes  in  Glasgow  have  been  already  noticed.  Where,  as  in 
Paisley  and  Greenock,  specially  skilled  instructors  have  been 
appointed,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that. the  managers  will  allow  them  to 
devote  a  large  part  of  tneir  time  to  the  training  of  the  teachers 
and  the  supervision  of  their  work  in  the  Elementary  Schools. 

The  difiiculty  of  obtaining  qualified  instructors  is  probably 
greatest  in  the  country  districts,  out  there,  in  some  cases,  arrange- 
ments have  been  made,  which  Capt.  Foster  notes  with  approval, 
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bv  which  expert  mstructors  appointed  by  the  County 
Committees  have  been  allowed  to  supervise  Physical  Training  in 
rural  schools,  and  thus  in  some  measure  to  enable  the  teacher  at 
some  future  time  to  discharge  this  duty  for  himself.  It  is  in  this 
direction,  I  am  persuaded,  that  improvement  in  the  methods  of 
Physical  Training  within  rural  areas  must  be  sought  for. 

With  regard  to  the  feeding  of  school  children  there  is  little  to  Feeding  of 
add  to  the  facts  which  were  given  in  last  year's  General  Report.  ®9j???* 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  rural  districts  especially,  every  ^*^"^^°- 
effort  should  be  made  to  see  that  the  children  have  a  warm  meal  Necessity 
in  the  middle  of  the  day.    The  great  majority  of  town  children  for  this  in 
are  much  less  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  tne  weather  and  to  Jl^'^l 
bodily  £Ettigue  than  the  country  child,  and,  in  towns,  children  in  ^^^"^  ®- 
necessitous  circumstances  are  well  looked  after  by  the  various 
charitable  organisations.     In  the  country  the  necessity  for  the 
provision  of  meals  is  not  to  any  extent  a  question  of  poverty,  but 
arises  from  other  circumstances,  among  them  the  distance  the 
children  have  to  walk  to  school,  the  early  hour  at  which  they 
must  often  leave  home,  and  the  scanty  or  unsuitable  food  they 
bring  with  them.    The  necessity  for  the  provision  of  a  hot  meal 
at  mid-day  is  therefore  plain  both  on  educational  and  other 
grounds. 

How  this  necessitv  has  been  met  in  the  rural  district  of  the  Measures 
South  West  is  detailed  in  H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  D.  Thompson's  taken  in 
report  BSScr 

In  55  schools  soup  kitchens  have  been  established  at  which 
hot  soup  can  be  obtained  by  each  pupil  at  the  cost  of  one  half- 
penny, the  maximum  amount  payable  by  a  family  being  a  penny 
nalfpenny.  The  provisions  are  supplied  and  the  charges  met 
largely  by  voluntary  contributions,  out  to  some  extent  by  school 
concerts.  At  12  other  schools  tea,  coffee  and  other  light 
refreshments  are  supplied,  and  Mr.  Thompson  mentions  two 
cases  in  which  specially  good  work  has  been  done  in  this  matter 
by  the  teachers. 

In  the  same  district  an  enquiry  was  made  in  order  to  discover  insufficient 
to  what  extent  childr^i  were  insufficiently  fed.  Such  cases  were  feeding, 
reported  from  23  schools  (12  in  Dumfriesshire,  3  in  Kirkcud- 
bright and  8  in  Wigtown),  and  they  involved  about  300  children. 
Insufficient  feeding  was  always  combined  with  insufficient 
clothing.  After  givmg  the  causes  of  the  destitution  Mr.  Thomp- 
son notes  that  the  teachers  are  of  opinion  that  voluntary  efforts 
are  quite  adeauate  to  cope  with  it,  and  that  it  is  often  found  that 
improper  feeding  does  more  harm  and  is  more  common  than 
insufficiency  of  food. 

•Blind,  Deaf  Mute  and  Defective  Children. 

The  Blind  and  Deaf  Mute  Children  of  Glasgow  continue  to  be 
cared  for  on  the  same  lines  as  formerly.  They  are  generally 
educated  at  large  central  institutions  for  the  purpose — the  Blind 
at  the  Royal  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  and  the  Deal  at  the  Glasgow 
Institution  for  tne  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Mount  Florida.    From  the 
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history  of      Committee  of  the  School  Board  of  Glasfi^ow  I  quote  the  following 

|§^^        interesting  historical  pragraph  showing  the  development  of  the 

beneficent  work  earned  on  by  this  Board  in  connection  with 

mentally  and  physically  defective  children : — 

"  One  of  the  most  noteworthy  features  of  the  present  report  is  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  classes  for  defective  children.  The  first  class  for  mentally 
defective  children  was  started  in  Oatlands  School  in  1898.  Two  years  a^o 
the  class  was  transferred  to  Hayfield  School.  The  first  class  for  physically 
defective  children  was  started  in  the  Queen  Margaret  College  Settlement, 
Elliot  Street,  in  1901,  as  an  annexe  to  Finnieston  School.  Since  then 
centres  for  mentally  defective  children  have  been  opened  in  the  following 
schools,  viz  : — Camlachie,  Finnieston,  Grove  Street,  Calton,  Bridgeton, 
Dennistoun,  Dobbie*s  Lioan,  London  Road,  St.  lU)llox,  and  Shield's  Iload, 
and  for  physically  defective  children  in  Woodlands  Institute,  Bridgeton. 
Hayfield,  London  Bead,  Grove  Street,  St.  Bollox,  and  Shield's  Boaa 
Schools.  There  are  443  children  on  the  roll  of  the  mentally  defective  classes 
and  463  on  the  roll  of  the  physically  defective  classes." 

Govan  :  Reference  has  already  been  made  (see  section  on  School  Supply) 

provision  for  to  the  excellent  proyision  which  is  being  made  at  Ibrox  under  tne 

^of^^iv®      Govan  Parish  School  Board  for  a  further  extension  of  their 

Children.      special  schools  for  Defectives.    Their  new  school  in  the  Partick 

District,  mentioned  last  year,  is  now  in  full  working  order,  and 

the  number  of  pupils  on  the  roll  at  the  end  of  the  school  year 

(June)  was  90.    The  classes  for  mentally  defective  children  at 

Broomloan  Road  and  Church  Street  Public  Schools  are  carried  on 

as  in  former  years.    They  had  a  total  roll  at  the  end  of  the 

school  year  of  31  pupils. 

Renfrew-  From  H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  Munro  Eraser's  Report  I  take  the 

shire :  H.M.  following  passages  which  show  the  growing  importance  of  this 
Inspector       part  of  flbe  work  of  his  District. 

Frcuer  "  '^^  classes  for  Deaf  Mutes  held  at  the  Paisley  and  Greenock  Centres 

continue  to  do  a  lar^  amount  of  good  work.    In  the  Greenock  Centre  21 
pupils  are  enrolled,  in  the  Paisley  Centre  17. 

The  pupils  enter  school  at  seven  or  eight  vears  of  age  and  remain  till  thev 
are  about  16.  The  percentage  of  attendance  in  raisley  is  very  high 
(exceeding  90  per  cent.).  In  Greenock  the  attendance  is  not  quite  so  good, 
perhaps  having  been  affected  during  the  past  year  by  illness  and  exception- 
ally bad  weather.    .    .    . 

The  latest  enterprise  of  the  Paisley  Board  is  the  institution  of  special 
classes  for  Defective  children  other  than  Deaf  Mutes     The  classes  meet  at 

S resent  in  temporary  premises  in  Abercom  Public  School.  The  pupils  aie 
ivided  into  two  sections,  one  for  the  physically  defective  (Roll  20),  the  other 
for  ike  mentally  defective  (Roll  1 7).  Very  few  of  the  latter  have  ever  been  at 
school  before,  Most  of  the  children,  who  are  drawn  from  all  sections  of  the 
community,  are  conveyed  to  and  from  school  in  a  specially  constructed 
ambulance  van  in  charge  of  a  nurse. 

Two  specially  trained  teachers  are  set  apart  for  the  instruction  of  these 
classes.  Each  of  the  physicsdly  defective  pupils,  of  whom  most  are  incap- 
able of  much  exertion  of  any  kind,  receives  suitable  instruction  in  reading, 
writing  &c.  After  dinner,  which  is  provided  in  school,  at  midday,  all  engage 
in  Kindergarten  or  Manual  Occupations,  interspersed  with  Singing,  Beata- 
tion,^ 

''The  mentally  defective  are  very  difficult  to  teach  and  to  discipline. 
Suitable  physical  exercises  are  found  very  useful  in  improving  their  powers 
of  attention,  self-control  and  intelligence,  not  to  mention  health.     All  their 
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work,  inclttding  manual  occupations,  is  necessarily  of  the  simplest  character. 
Some  have  even  to  be  taught  to  play.  A  committee  of  ladies  have  under- 
taken to  assist  the  nurse  in  serving  dinner  and  in  entertaining  the  children 
in  various  thoughtful  ways.    ... 

'*  It  is  gratifying  to  note  tha^^^ugh  the  school  has  been  in  operation 
for  only  two  months,  nearly  oMBe  scholars  show  signs  of  physical  and 
mental  improvement/' 

I  am  once  more  indebted  to  Miss  Montea^le,  the  Principal  Report  by 
Teacher  of  the  Bridgeton  Special  School  under  tne  Glasgow  School  ^^ 
Board,  for  a  full  and  interesting  report  on  the  work  done  for  ^^5*^?^ '^' 
Defective  Children  in  this  area.     I  give  below  a  summary  of  Miss  STCcml  " 
Monteagle's  Eeport: —  School, 


"  Three  of  the  special  schools  in  Qlasurow  have  been  opened  during  the 
post  year  viz. :— St.  Rollox.  London  Eoui,  and  Shield's  Bead,  at  each  of 
which  there  are  classes  for  ooth  physically  and  mentallv  defective  children. 
The  minority  of  the  physically  defective  children  are  observed  to  be  below 
the  normal  in  intelligence,  yet  they  make  very  marked  progress  in  all 
branches  of  school  work.  The  prevailing  physical  defect  is  rickets,  and  it 
appears  to  result  from  a  general  lack  of  nourishment  in  the  broadest  sense, 
including,  as  weU  as  lack  of  food  lack  of  tuitable  food,  lack  of  fresh  air, 
and  lack  of  proper  rest  j  but  insufficient  nourishment  of  the  body  in  general 
implies  and  includes  insufficient  nourishment  of  the  brain,  hence  such 
children  are  often  backward  in  school  studies.  This  constitutes  a  strong 
plea,  not  only  for  feeding  such  children  in  school,  but  also  for  making  afi 
their  school  surroundings  as  bright,  spacious  and  airy  as  possible.  The 
value  of  space,  fresh  air  and  sunshine  to  these  children  is  so  great  that  it 
would  be  well  if  spaces  in  some  of  the  public  parks  were  set  a{)art  for  their 
use.  Such  a  place  as  the  Glasgow  Corporation  Estate  of  Ardkinglas  might 
well,  as  was  suggested  last  year,  be  utilised  for  the  purpose,  among  other 
thinff^  of  establishing  holiday  homes  and  schools  for  Defective  Children, 
to  which  groups  of  pupils  might  be  sent  with  their  teachei-s  in  turn  from 
the  special  schools  in  tne  city. 

"  The  task  of  teaching  mentally  defective  children  is  a  difficult  but  not  a 
hopeless  one.  Their  mental  defects  do  not  make  them  specifically  different 
from  normal  children^  and  the  study  of  such  children  may  be  made  very 
helpful  in  understanding  the  psychology  of  the  normal  child.  The  special 
schools  might,  therefore,  in  some  respects  be  a  good  training  ground  for 
all  teachers.  The  teacher  of  a  special  school  should  to  a  large  extent,  be 
left  free  to  adapt  the  subjects  oi  the  ordinary  school  .curriculum  to  the 
peculiarities  of  the  individual  child.  The  line  of  least  resistance  can 
often  be  followed  with  advantage  to  such  children,  and,  by  giving  special 
attention  to  a  particular  aptitude,  waste  of  time  and  energy  may  be 
avoided,  and  more  real  progress  will  result. 

*'  Many  of  the  manual  occupations  given  in  the  special  schools  are  not  only 
of  great  educational  value,  but  may  also  be  used  in  after  life  as  a  means  of 
livelihood.  When  the  children  attending  these  schools  reach  the  age  of 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years,  such  occupations  as  Cookery,  Laundry  or  House- 
wifery should  be  given,  for  domestic  service  appears  to  be  the  most 
suitable  form  of  occupation  for  defective  girls  after  they  leave  school. 
Such  occupations  might,  with  advantage,  be  taught  even  to  the  older  boys 
as  well  as  to  the  girls,  since  there  are  openings  for  boys  in  domestic  work 
in  various  homes,  institutions,  and  Boarding  Schools. 

*' The  sphere  of  the  special  schools  mi^ht  be  extended  to  include  many 
children  who,  while  not  positively  defective,  ^ive  evidence  of  that  mental 
torpidity,  which  is  the  result  of  a  slowly  working  ill-nouri£died  brain. 

*' The  Phonic  Method  of  teaching  to  read  has,  during  the  past  year,  again 
shown  its  superiority  to  the  alphabetic  method  by  the  actual  results 
obtained  in  tne  case  of  certain  children  whose  work  in  this  subject  was 
specially  noted." 
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Defectives. 


It  is  evident  that  the  work  of  teaching  defective  children  is 
making  steady  progress  in  Glasgow,  Govan,  Paisley  and  Gree- 
nock. It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  in  many  of  the  crowded 
centres  of  Lanarkshire  such  as  Coatbridge,  Airdrie,  and  Mother- 
well, and  in  the  larger  towns  of  Ayrshire,  in  all  of  which  there 
must  be  many  cripple  and  disabled  children,  not  receiving  at 
present  any  systematic  training,  some  beginnings  of  this  impor- 
tant and  necessary  work  will  soon  emerge. 


Statistical 
Tables. 


The 

Qualifying 
Examina- 
tion. 


Pupils 

entering 

Higher 

Grade 

Schools. 


Supplementary  Courses. 

The  statistical  table  (No.  I)  relating  to  these  Courses  which 
has  been  given  in  the  General  Report  on  this  Division  for  the 
last  two  years  has  again  been  furnished  by  the  Department  at 
my  request.  By  a  comparison  of  the  numbers  for  the  three 
years  it  is  now  possible  to  estimate  to  some  extent  both  the 
amount  and  the  rate  of  progress  throughout  the  Division  in 
certain  of  the  most  important  elements  of  educational  efficiency, 
for  it  is  conceded  on  alt  hands  that  the  best  test  of  such  efficiency 
is  the  proportion  of  pupils  who  pass  through  the  whole  course  of 
the  school,  and  therefore  obtain  the  full  benefit  of  the  type  of 
instruction  which  it  affords. 

Table  No.  I,  given  below,  shows  the  detailed  statistics  for  the 
whole  Division  according  to  Inspectorial  Districts,  while  by 
reference  to  Table  No.  II,  in  which  the  chief  totals  for  the  three 
years,  1905, 1906, 1907  are  given  in  series,  it  is  possible  to  see 
the  total  amount  of  progress  made.  In  Table  No.  Ill  the 
increase  tor  the  last  two  years  is  given  separately,  with  certain 
percentages  irom  which  the  rate  of  progress  can,  to  some  extent, 
DC  deduced,  and  in  Table  No.  IV  a  comparison  with  relative 
percentages  is  made  between  the  number  of  pupils  who,  by 
obtainins;  the  Merit  Certificate  this  year,  showed  that  t^qr  had 
remainea  a  full  year  in  the  Supplementary  Courses,  and  the 
number  of  pupils  in  the  previous  year  who  actually  qualified 
for  entry  to  such  Courses. 

Before  any  general  deductions  are  made  from  these  statistics 
it  is  perhaps  advisable  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  "  Qualifying 
Examination  "  by  which  scholars  are  passed  for  enrolment  in 
Supplementary  Courses  (Column  3,  Table  No.  II)  is  not  only 
the  stage  at  which  pupils  enter  these  courses,  but  that  it  is  also 
the  stage  at  which  pupils  are  enrolled  in  Higher  Grade  Depart- 
ments or  Schools. 

An  estimate  of  the  number  of  pupils  who  chose  the  Higher 
Grade  Course  based  on  the  average  attendance  on  which  grants 
were  paid  in  the  first  year  of  the  Course  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  such  pupils  form  about  24  per  cent  of  the  number  who 
qualify.  This  percentage  must  be  added,  therefore,  to  those  who 
obtain  the  Merit  Certificate  when  an  estimate  is  made  of  the 
whole  number  who  pass  beyond  the  cj^ualifying  stage,  and  spend 
at  least  a  year  in  higher  work,  either  m  a  Supplementary  Course 
or  in  a  Higher  Grade  School. 
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Tabls  No.  I. 

STATISTICS  RELATING  TO  THE  WESTERN  DIVISION  FOR 
THE  YEAR  ENDED  318T  AUGUST,  1907. 


S 

a 

Q 

u 

5 


Comity  or  Dtotrict. 


7  ,  Lanark,  part  of 
Bute,  Ooimty  of 


Total 


8 


Lanark,  part  of 
Dnmbarton,  part  of 
Stirling,  part  of 

ToUl 


9    Ayr,  County  of  > 
Total 


10    Damfriea,  County  of 
I  Klrkeodlnrightk  County  of 
Wigtown,  County  of* 


Total 


11 


12 


Lanark,  part  of 
Dnmbarton,  part  of 

Totel    • 


t 
g 

u 

I 

t 


I 


> 

-a 
I 


112,988     97,198 
2,798       2,479 


116.786     99,872 


91,282 
8,166 
1,176 


96,668 


49,698 


79,188 
2,651 
1,086 


82,820 


109 
16 


126 


194 
7 
6 


207 


48,446 


49,696      48,446 


18,147 
6,999 
6,810 


Renfrew,  County  of  • 
Argyll,  County  of  - 
Invemesa,  Paruh  of  Snwll  Isles 

Total    • 


26,966 


11,608 
6,158 
4,972 


22,638 


87,129   82,549 
19^289   17,104 


56,868 


49,668 


64,411  >   47,971 
11,699  I   10,866 


64 


50 


144 


lai 


84 

86 


70 


81 

98 

1 


66,174  i   68,877 


Total  of  Weeterfa  Divition    409,446    856)601 


887 


6,596 
201 


6,796 


7,294 
284 
119 


7,647 


8322 


144  i     8,822 


77  864 

47  I        485 
87  286 


1,577 


2.768 
916 


8,684 


8,661 

888 
1 


180       4,650 


28,076 


"Si 

m 

0 
« 

a 


%■ 


% 


64 
12 


66 


142 
6 
6 


168 


90 


90 


18 
20 
11 


49 


24 
22 


46 


64 

78 


182 


636 


11 


&| 

aao 

4}  |U  2 

MS 

< 


1,247 


1,619 
600 


2,228 


11,680 


2  *^ 

^  m 


2.491 
90 

1,222 
86 

2,581 

1,268 

2,869 
94 
69 

762 

4 
28 

8,082 

789 

1,820 

656 

1,820 

666 

809 
260 
153 

92 
67 
44 

722 

203 

871 
876 

Stt 
lUB 

447 


558 
168 


721 


8,974 
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The  There  is  general  agreement  that,  when  all  the  circumstances 

percentage    are  taken  into  consideration,  the  number  of  pupils  who,  in  a 

^  h^^^^^  Id   ^^^l^^ly  attended  and  well  taught  school  can  annually  be  brought 

queJify?^      to  the  qualifying  stage,  should  oe  about  10  per  cent  of  the  average 

number  in  attendance.    If  this  test  is  applied  to  the  totals  oi  the 

Division  given  in  Table  No.  I,  it  is  found  that  inst^std  of  35,660 

qualified  pupils  we  have  this  ^ear  28,076  a  deficiency  of  7,584 ; 

but  last  year  the  deficiency,  similarly  calculated,  was  12,315,  and 

the  previous  year  it  wap,  on  the  same  basis,  15,198.      This 

undoubtedly  represents  a  very  gratifying  amount  of  progress. 

A  consider-   Th®  increase  in  the  number  qualifying  year  by  year  has  oeen 

able  increase  considerable,  and  the  rate  of  progress  snows  a  steady,  but  not  too 

sudden,  acceleration.       If  the  present  rate  of  advance  can  be 

maintained,  the  deficiency  in  the  number  of  pupils  who  qualify, 

should  be  practically  extinguished  within  the  next  two  or  three 

years. 

The  increase     Each  of  the  Districts  within  the  Division  shows,  in  varying 
in  the  degree,  the  same  result — a  large  absolute  increase  in  the  number 

qualifying,  and  a  proportionate  diminution  of  the  difference 
between  this  number  and  10  per  cent  of  the  average  attendance, 
but  the  rate  of  progress  in  certain  districts  has  been  really 
remarkable.  In  Lanarkshire  District  (No.  8),  for  instance,  a 
deficiency  of  3,752  in  1905  has  been  reduced  to  635  in  1907,  and 
the  rate  per  cent  in  this  District  is  9*2  of  the  average  attendance. 
A  similar,  though  proportionately  less,  reduction  has  taken  place 
in  Ayrshire,  where  the  corresponding  figures  are  1,843  and  522. 
The  relatively  large  increase  for  this  year  in  District  No.  7  is  also 
worthy  of  notice ;  this  increase  is  nearly  six  times  greater  than 
the  increase  of  the  previous  year  over  1905. 

These  facts  are  most  clearly  seen  from  the  figures  given  in 
Table  No.  II,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  total  number  who 
qualified  last  year  is  5,161  more  than  in  the  previous  year,, 
which  again  showed  an  increase  of  3,270  over  its  predecessor, 
while  the  percentage  of  the  number  qualifying  to  the  average 
roll  has  risen  steadily  from  5*63  to  7  87. 

This  percentage  is  highest  in  District  No.  8,  where,  as  has  already 
been  mentioned,  the  rate  of  progress  has  been  most  rapid,  but 
from  Table  No.  Ill,  Column  (5),  it  will  be  seen  that  m  every 
District  this  figure  is  greater  than  it  was  last  year,  and  that  in 
several  cases  it  has  risen  by  more  than  2  per  cent,  in  three 
years. 

This  percentage  is  very  uniform  throughout  the  Division, 
even  more  uniform  than  it  was  last  year.  Only  in  Lanarkshire 
does  it  differ  to  any  great  extent  from  the  general  average  for 
the  Division  of  7 '8,  but  neither  in  this  county  nor  in  Ajn-shire 
should  the  increased  numbers  be  attributed  to  any  lowering  of 
the  standard  of  attainment — a  subject  which  will  be  dealt  with 
in  the  paragraphs  treating  of  the  Qualifying  Examination 
(See  Mr.  LolDban's  remarks  on  this  point  in  the  section  on 
Teaching  Staff  and  Organization). 


Uniformity 
of  results. 
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Table  No.  II. 


No.  of 
District. 


No.  7. 

Dr.A.D. 

Thomson 


No.  8. 
Mr.  G.Andrew 

No.  9. 
Mr.  Lobban 


No.  10. 

Mr.D. 

Thompson 


No.  11. 
Mr.  R.  Harvey 

No.  12. 

Mr.  Munro 

Fraser 

Totals. 


Year. 


•1906 
1906 

1907 


1905 
1906 
1907 


1905 
1906 
1907 


1905 
1906 
1907 


1905 
1906 
1907 


1905 
1906 
1907 


1905 
1906 
1907 


(1) 


dJ  »4    ■ 


113,359 
114,917 
115,786 


93,660 
94,260 
95,563 


49,422 
49,132 
49,598 


26,233 
26,182 
25,956 


54,580 
54,783 
56,368 


65,198 
65,802 
66,174 


402,596 
405,076 
409,445 


(2) 


98,247 
99,233 
99,672 


81,467 
81,337 
82,820 


42,512 
42,770 
43,446 


22,902 
22,851 
22,633 


46,581 
48,162 
49,653 


56,608 
57,947 
58,377 


348,436 
352,300 
356,601 


(3) 


oS 


i 


£  5  r<1S  SO 


5,172 
5,439 
6,796 


4,395 
5,561 
7,647 


2,408 
3,190 
3,822 


1,278 
1,510 
1,577 


2,320 
3,072 
3,684 


4,062 
4,143 
4,550 


(4) 

.9  I* 

S  S  ^ 


1,673 
2,218 
2,581 


1,934 
2,239 
3,032 


1,011 
1,278 
1,820 


397 

482 
722 


637 

783 

1,247 


19,645 
22,915 
28,076 


1,898 
2,299 

2,228 


7,545 

9,299 

11,630 


(6) 

o  S 


733 
1,169 
1,258 


123 
158 
203 


237 

297 

447 


577 

888 
721 


2,504 
3,607 
3,974 


(0) 

Percent- 
ages of 

(3)  to  (2) 
and  of 

(5)  to  (4). 


5-  2    46-7 

5-  4    52-7 

6-  8    48-7 


506  :  5*  3  261 
684  !  6-  5  30-5 
789     9*  2    260 


328  5*  6  324 
411  7*  4  32-1 
556     7-  8     30-5 


5-  5    309 

6-  6    32-7 
6*  9    281 


5-  0    37? 

6-  3    36*6 

7-  4     35-8 


7-  0 
7-  1 

7-  7 


30-4 
38-6 
32*3 


5-63  331 
6*50  38*7 
7*87     341 


The  total  roll  of  the  Division  has  increased  by  4,369,  and  the  The  increase 
average  attendance  by  4,301.    There  is,  it  may  bo  said  in  passing,  in  relation 
evidence  of  increased  regularity  in  this  fact,  but  it  will  also  be  to  the  Roll, 
seen  that  the  increase  in  the  number  who  qualify  is  very  much 
larger  than  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  increased  average  alone. 
At  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  of  the  average  attendance  an  increase  of 
430  would  have  sufficed  to  make  the  number  equal  proportion- 
ately to  that  of  last  year,  but   the  actual  increase  is  5,161 

*  The  statistics  for  1905  have  been  adjusted  to  correspond  to  the  present 
boundaries  of  the  Districts, 
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Certificate 
of  Merit — 
a  general 
increase. 


Similarly,  in  each  of  the  Districts  where  the  roll  and  the  average 
have  risen  together,  the  number  qualifying  is  much  greater 
proportionately  than  the  increased  attendance,  and  this,  increase 
m  tne  number  of  quahfied  pupils  in  the  t)umfries  District  where 
the  roll  has  decreased,  is  all  tJie  more  remarkable. 


Table  No.  III. 


[Note.— Plus  (+)  means  an  increase  j  minus  (-)  means  a  decrease  as 
compared  with  tne  previous  year.    The  increase  or  decrease  of  1906  over 


1905  is  given  in  italic f,] 


(1) 

No.  of  District 

Average     ^^ 
Number     3 
on  Roll. 

(3) 

< 

(4)    . 

(6) 

feg 

(6) 

Ph     6 

(7) 

a* 

No.  7. 

115,786 

99,672 

6,796 

6-8 

1,258 

+429 
+  89 

18-6 

Dr.  A.  D.  Thomson 

-^54 
+869 

+  S75 
+  439 

82,820 

+238 
+  1,357 

7,647 

+'2 
+  1-4 

+7-f 
-2-9 

No.  8. 

95,563 

9'2 

789 

10-1 

Mr.  G.  Andrew 

+450 
+ 1,303 

^249 
+  483 

+1,166 
+  2,086 

+  1-5 
+  2-7 

7-8 

+  178 
+  93 

+  •8 
-2-3 

No.  9. 

49,6C8 

43,446 

3,822 

556 

14-5 

Mr.  Lobban 

-'4S2 
+  466 

25,956 

+  95 
+67« 

+772 
+  632 

+1-8 
+  •4 

6*9 

+77 
+  145 

+  1-7 

No.  10. 

22,633 

1,577 

203 

12*8 

Mr.  D.  Thompson 

-5i 
-226 

56,368 

-51 
-218 

+232 
+  67 

+V1 
+  •3 

+35 
+46 

+  '8 
+2-4 

No.  11. 

49,653 

3,684 

7-4 

447 

121 

Mr.  R.  Harvey 

■\-20S 
+  1,585 

+i,nst 

+  1,491 
58,377 

+752 
+612 

+1-3 
+  11 

+60 
+  150 

'6 
+2-5 

No.  12. 

66,172 

4,550 

7-7 

721 

15-8 

Mr.  D.  MunroFraser 

+1,500 
+372 

+2,113 
+430 

+115 
+407 

+•6 

+324 
-167 

3,974 

+7' 4 
-5-6 

Totals. 

409,445 

356,601 

28,076 

7-8 

141 

+2,480 
+  4.369 

+3,H64 
+4,301 

+3^0 
+5,161 

+'9 
+  1-3 

+1,103 
+367 

+3-0 
-16 

If  we  turn  now  to  the  number  of  pupils  who  by  fulfilling  the 
conditions  of  the  Code  have  passed  lor  the  Certincate  of  Merit, 
and  who  thus  complete  the  curriculum  of  the  Elementary  School, 
we  find  that  in  each  district,  with  one  exception,  the  number  has 
increased  as  compared  with  last  year,  though  in  two  districts  the 
increase  is  smuUer  than  in  the  preceding  year. 
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The  decrease  in  the  number  of  Merit  Certificates  claimed  in  A  decrease 
District  No.  12  may,  to  a  large  extent,  be  due  to  the  fact  that  accounted 
several  new  Higher  Grade  Schools  have  been  opened,  both  in  ^^^• 
Renfrewshire  and  in  Argyll,  and  that  in  consequence  pupils  who 
were  formerly  in  Supplementary.Courses  are  now  taking  a  Higher 
Grade  Course  and  do  not  claim  the  Merit  Certificate.  This  cir- 
cumstance, which  is  also  true  of  other  parts  of  the  Division  (see 
section  on  Higher  Grade  Schools)  probably  accounts  for  the 
apparent  slackening  in  the  rate  of  progress  in  this  particular. 
The  number  of  Ment  Certificates  gamed  in  1906  was  1,103  more 
than  the  number  in  1905.  This  year  the  increase  is  only  367,  but 
if  the  explanation  suggested  is  the  true  one,  this  does  not  re* 
present  a  loss  educationally,  but  rather  a  gain,  as  the  pupils  con- 
cerned, if  they  complete  the  Higher  Grade  Course,  are  receiving 
more  than  the  equivalent  of  the  training  they  would  have  obtainea 
in  a  Supplementary  Course. 

There  are  cases,  however—  for  example  the  county  of  Bute —  Attendance 
where  this  explanation  does  not  apply,  and  where  we  even  find  a  at  Supple- 
diminished  number  of  Merit  Certificates  combined  with  an  in-  mentary 
creased  average  attendance  in  Supplementary  Courses.    This  can  ^<>^"*^- 
only  mean  that,  while  a  larger  number  quality  for  the  Course,  and 
enter  it,  a  smaller  number  than  ever  actually  stay  in  it  for  at 
least  a  year.    Even  in  cases  where  both  the  number  of  Certificates 
and  the  average  in  Supplementary  Courses  have  risen  together, 
the  increase  in  the  former  case  is  not  equivalent  to  that  in  the 
latter.    In  District  No.  7,  for  example,  there  is  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  Merit  Certificates  of  89,  and  an  increase  in  the  average 
attending  Supplementary  Courses  of  363,  so  that  while  the  latter 
number  has  increased  by  16  per  cent,  the  former  has  only  increased 
by  about  8  per  cent.    The  meaning  of  this  fact  is  the  same  as 
that  given  to  the  figures  for  Bute,  but  it  is  on  the  whole  a 
distinct  gain  that  the  actual  number  who  take  the  Course,  though 
they  may  not  complete  it,  has  risen  to  so  satisfactory  a  level. 

Another  method  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  progress  in  this  Another 
respect  is  shown  in  the  last  colmnn  of  Table  II,  whicn  gives  for  Estimate  of 
three  successive  years  the  percentage  of  the  number  of  Merit  Progress. 
Certificated  issuea  to  the  average  number  in  attendance  in  the 
Supplementary  Courses.    This  column  shows  (1)  that  as  a  rule 
only  about  a  third  of  the  pupils  who  enter  a  Supplementary 
Course  remain  for  a  year  in  it,  and  (2)  that  thougn  in  almost 
every  district   the  average  attendance  in  the  Supplementary 
Courses  is  greater  than  last  year  the  percentage  of  pupils  who 
obtain  the  Merit  Certificate  is  less  in  every  case  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding year ;  in  some  cases  it  is  the  smallest  of  the  three  years. 
The  general  significance  of  this  need  not  be  further  insisted  upon, 
but  it  detracts  considerably  from  the  satisfaction  with  which  one 
observes  that  the  total  average  attendance  at  the  Supplementary 
Courses  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  about  two  thousand  per  year. 
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Table  No,  IV. 

[Note.— Plus  (+)  means  an  increase ;  minus  (— )  a  decrease  as  compared 
with  the  previous  year.] 


General 
rRSults. 


No.  of 
District. 

County  or  District. 

Scholars  passed 

for  enrolment  in 

Supplementary 

Courses  in  1906. 

Scholars  qualified 

for  Merit 

Certificate  in 

1907. 

■ 

(3 
O 

o 

u 

7 

Glasgow,  &c.  - 

5,439 

1,258 

231 

+233 

+  89 

+  •5 

8 

Tianark,  <fec.    - 

5,561 

789 

141 

+  1,166 

+93 

-1-4 

9 

Ayr         -        .        -       - 

3,190 

556 

14*2 

+  772 

+  145 

-2-7 

10 

Dumfries,  <fec.  - 

1,510 

203 

13'4 

+232 

+45 

+  11 

11 

Govan  and  Dumbarton 

3,072 

447 

14-2  . 

+  752 

150 

+  1*4 

12 

Renfrew  and  Argyll 

4,143 

721 

17-4 

+  115 
22,915 

-167 

-4-2 

Totals. 

— 

3,974 

17-3 

4  3,270 

+367 

+1-0 

When  wo  endeavour  to  ascertain  from  Table  IV  how  many  of 
those  who  qualified  last  year  actually  took  a  course  of  at  least 
one  year's  duration,  we  must  add  to  the  percentage  given  in  the 
last  column  of  this  table  the  general  percentage  of  enrolment  in 
Higher  Grade  Schools  mentioned  in  the  third  paragraph  of  this 
section.  Hence  it  appears  that  about  41  per  cent  (24+17)  of 
those  who  qualifiea  took  at  least  a  year's  work  beyond  the 
elementary  stage.  Last  year  this  number  was  estimated  at  40 
per  cent,  and  in  both  cases  it  is  probably  under,  rather  than  over, 
the  actual  enrolment.  It  cannot  be  regarded,  however,  as  a 
satisfactory  general  result  that  at  least  50  per  cent,  of  the  pupils 
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who  qualify  for  Supplementary  and  Higher  Grade  work  do  not 
take  advantage  of  the  facilities  so  widely  offered  for  it.  As  in  last 
year's  returns  it  is  again  the  case  that  the  proportion  of  pupils 
passing  through  the  Supplementary  Course  is  greatest  in  the 
Glasgow  Distnct,  and  in  Renfrew  and  Argyll  (see  Ifist  column  of 
Tables  III  and  IV),  although  in  the  case  of  the  latter  District 
there  has  been  a  decrease  as  compared  with  last  year. 

Satisfactory  on  the  whole  as  the  statistics  of  the  Qualifying 
Examination  are,  especially  when  the  large  and  increasing 
enrolment  in  Higher  Grade  Schools  is  taken  into  account,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  decline  in  the  proportion  of  the  pupils 
in  Supplementary  Courses  who  obtain  the  Merit  Certificate  is  an 
ominous  sign,  for  it  means  that  though  the  number  who  qualify 
approaches  the  desired  proportion  many  will  only  attena  for  a 
few  weeks,  or,  at  most,  a  few  months  in  the  Supplementary  Course 
before  the  legal  age  of  exemption  releases  them. 

The  very  small  number  of  Merit  Certifigates  obtained  in  Wig-  Merit 
townshire  was  spoken  of  last  year.    In  1906,  46  pupils  obtained  Certificates 
the  Certificate,  m  1906  this  number  fell  to  41,  this  year  (1907)  it  m  Wigtown- 
is  44,  so  that  the  number  of  pupils  who  complete  the  full  Cur-       ®' 
riculum  of  the  Elementary  School,  if  they  were  all  gathered 
together,  would  just  suffice  to  furnish  rather  more  than  one 
full  Supplementary  class  for  the  whole  area.    As  a  matter  of  fact 
more  than  half  of  the  total  number  of  Merit  Certificates  gained 
in  this  County  last  year  were  issued  to  pupls  of  one  School, 
viz.,    Stranraer    Academy.       This  state  of  matters    is    again 
commended  to  the  earnest  attention  of  the  School  Boards  and 
Teachers  of  the  County. 

In  Table  I  it  will  be  found  that  the  number  of  schools  in  the  g^,ijQ^)]g 
Division  which  present  qualifying  classes  has  risen  from  790  last  presenting 
year  to  887  this  jrear,  but  as  the  total  number  of  schools  in  the  ^Qualifying 
Division  is  1,113  it  follows  that  there  are  still  more  than  200  pupils, 
schools  in  which  no  pupils  are  presented  at  the  stage  of  the 
qualifying  examination.    Some  of  these  schools,  are,  no  doubt, 
very  smsJl,  and  others  are  Infant  Schools,  but  there  still  un- 
doubtedly remains  a  minority  which  ought  to  present  such  pupils. 
There  is  a  prospect,  however,  that  by  another  year  all  schools, 
from  which  sucn  presentations  may  reasonably  be  expected,  will 
be  included  in  tne  list.    The  number  of  schools  which  have  Schools  with 
Supplementary  Courses  shows  a  corresponding  increase ;  last  year  Supple- 
there  were  460  such  schools,  this  year  the  number  is  537.  CoureS^ 

The    increase  in  schools  presenting  pupils  has  been  very  District 
marked  in  District  No.  10,  where  41  scnools  have  been  added  No.  lo 
to  last  year's  list,  and  16  more  schools  than  last  year  have  (Dumfries, 
be^n  work  in  Supplementary  Courses,  three  of  them  being  in  <^c-) 
Wigtownshire.    The  proportion  of  schools  having  such  Courses 
is  still,  however,  smaller  m  this  District  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
Division,  of  which  it  may  be  said  in  general  that  about  half  the 
schools  in  each  district  afford  facilities    for    Supplementary 
Instruction, 
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Qualifying  The  number  of  pupils  in  the  Glasgow  Board  Schools  who 
Examina-  passed  the  Qualifying  Examination  and  are  enrolled  in  Supple- 
Jl?°*^  ,mentary  Courses  or  Higher  Grade  Departments,  continues  to 
Go^n.^  *^  show  a  satisfactory  increase.  There  has  also  been  a  steady  rise 
during  the  past  three  years  in  the  number  of  Merit  Certificates 
issued  annually  for  such  pupils.  The  table  giyen  below  will 
show  the  exact  figures  for  each  year.  Similar  statistics  are  not 
available  for  the  schools  of  the  Govan  School  Board,  but  the 
numbers  qualifying  and  the  number  of  Merit  Certificates  issued 
during  the  past  year  are  given  in  the  Board's  Report  on  School 
Work^  From  this  it  ap^rs  that  2,424  pupils  qualified,  and 
that  318  Merit  Certificates  were  issued.  Even  after  the  necessary 
deduction  has  been  made  from  the  number  qualifying,  on  accoimt 
of  pupils  enrolled  in  Higher  Grade  Departments,  the  total  of 
Merit  Certificates  is  not  by  any  means  la^e,  and  in  certain 
schools  under  this  Board,  eg,,  Fairfield  P.S.,  where  no  Merit 
Certificates  were  issued,  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  all  the 
pupils  who  qualified  either  would,  or  should,  enter  the  Higher 
Grade  Department  of  the  School,  since  this  implies  that  they  are 
prepared  to  take  a  full  three  years*  course  of  Intermediate 
Education. 


Glasgow  Boakd  Schools. 

Ywr. 

Number  of  pupils  qnalifled 
onder  Art  29. 

Number  enrolled  iu  Sopple- 

mentary  GourseB  and  fflgher 

Grade  Schools. 

Number  of  Merit 
Certificates. 

1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 

2,341 
3,698 
4,123 
5,137 

3,668 
4,076 
4,252 
4,968 

695 

620 

916 

1,0(^ 

The 

Examina- 
tion under 
Art.  29, 
"  Qualifying 
Examina- 
tion." 


Number  of 
Supple- 
mentary 
Courses. 


With  regard  to  the  Qualifying  Examination  itself  there  seems 
to  be  no  doubt  that  a  good  deal  of  misapprehension  as  to  its 
place,  its  function,  and  its  standard  has  existed.  The  result  of 
this  was  as  H,M.  Inspector  Mr.  G.  Andrew  remarks  : — 

"That  a  ridiculously  small  proportion  of  the  pupils  were  receiving 
the  benefit  of  Supplementary  work  oef ore  leaving  scnool,  and  that  many(» 
those  who  reached  this  stage  turned  14  after  being  only  a  few  months  in  the 
Courses.  If  there  is  one  text  from  which  we  have  been  preaching  day  in, 
da^  out,  during  the  past  year  it  is  this  : — that  all  pupils  of  average 
ability  who  attend  well  and  behave  well,  should  have  spent  at  least  a  year 
in  a  Supplementary  Course  before  leaving  school,  that  these  courses  should 
be  made  not  aristocratic  but  democratic,  and  that  if  they  are  to  confer  the 
benefit  the^  are  capable  of  conferring  on  the  rising  generation,  they  must  be 
fully  participated  in  by  the  large  ms^brity  of  the  children.  The  pupils  must 
not  be  too  late  in  entering  them,  and  the  school  curriculum  must  be  so  framed 
as  to  have  the  pupils  ready  for  the  Qualifying  Examination  at  the  proper 
age." 

The  reports  of  the  District  Inspectors  also  indicate  the  marked 
increase  m  the  number  of  Supplementary  Courses  which  has  taken 
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place  all  over  the  Division,  and  the  fact  that  a  wider  conception 
of  the  treatment  of  the  subjects  of  Schedule  V,  and  particularly 
of  English,  is  steadily  gaining  ground  among  the  teachers. 
Seversa  of  the  Inspectors  draw  attention  to  the  circumstance 
that  home  reading  consists  too  exclusively  of  fiction,  and  urge 
that  travel,  biography  and  Natural  History  might  receive  more 
encoura^^ement.  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  this ;  there  is  a 
type  of  boy  to  whom  narratives  of  actual  adventure — such  books, 
for  example,  as  Lord  Roberts'  "  Forty  Years  in  India,"  Trevelyan's 
"Cawnpore,"  Fitchett's  "Account  of  the  Mutiny,"  Nansen's 
"  Farthest  North,"  Smiles*  "  Lives  of  the  Engineers  " — make  a 
stronger  appeal  than  fiction  of  the  most  classical  type,  and  books  of 
this  Gusiiss  should  find  a  place  in  every  well-furnished  school  library. 

There  is  equal  agreement,  however,  that,  except  in  the  large  Practical 
centres,  the  practical  side  of  the  instruction  has  received  little,  Instruction 
if  any,  development.    On  this  point  I  quote  from  H.M.  Inspector's  mentai^^' 
Report  on  Lanarkshire : —  Couraes. 

"The  most  important  point  in  connection  with  Supplementary  instruction 
in  Lanarkshire  at  present  is  this  :  There  is  ^reat  aanger  of  one-sidedness  j 
the  education  imparted  is  becoming  too  bookish  j  .  .  .  .  True  we  are 
teachmg  the  pupils  how  they  may  enjov  their  leisure^  but  we  are  pointing 
too  directly  at  leisure.  ...  In  other  words  it  is  necessary  to  insist 
on  practical  work  of  a  suitable  type  being  more  generally  adopted  in  the 
industrial  centres. 

and  H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  Lobban  in  his  Report  on  the  Ayrshire 
District  has  the  following  paragraph  :— 

"  With  regard  to  the  work  of  the  Supplementary  Classes  as  a  whole,  I 
think. We  may  fairly  claim  that  they  are  fulfilling  all  reasonable  expectations 
as  far  as  the  ordinary  subjects  of  instruction  are  concerned.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  matters  are  now  ripe  for  an  extension  of  their  usefulness^  and 
that  the  inclusion  in  the  scheme  of  work  of  some  form  of  practical  training 
should  be  compulsorjr  in  all  but  exceptional  cases.  In  the  larger  centres 
there  is  no  difiiculty  in  providing  facilities  for  instruction  in  Woodwork, 
Cookery  and  Laundry  Work.  In  manv  rural  districts.  I  am  convinced,  the 
same  subjects  could  be  introduced  without  much  trouole  and  at  little  cost. 
The  additional  rooms  required  for  the  purpose  need  not  be  expensive 
structures  and  a  group  of  schools  could  be  served  by  the  same  teacher." 

The  neglect  of  this  practical  side  of  the  instruction  is  alluded 
to  by  H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  Munro  Fraser  in  connection  with  one 
marked  case : — 

**  Fort-Qlas^ow,  a  shipbuilding  centre  of  note,  has  as  yet  no  centre  for 
Industrial  training,  and.  in  a  new  central  school  that  is  shortly  to  be 
erected,  the  provision  of  a  workshop  has  been  deliberately  omitted  from 
the  plans." 

H.M.  Inspector  Dr.  A.  D.  Thomson  on  the  other  hand  has  a 
very  satisfactory  statement  to  make  in  this  regard  in  the  case  of 
Glasgow : — 

*'The  Glasgow  Board  has  this  year  instituted  important  changes  in  the 
arrangements  for  Supplementary  Courses.  A  uniform  industrial  course  is 
now  the  only  one  in  Glasgow  Schools.  This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
for  the  industrial  course  is  certainly  more  educative  than  the  commercial.'' 

The  case  of  practical  instruction  in  the  Supplementary  Course  ?J!^^-^n 
in  rural  schools  presents  greater  difficulties.    A  course  of  Cookery  j^  Rura/*^ 
including  some  instruction  in  practical  housewifery  is  in  every  Schools. 
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way  as  desirable  in  rural  as  in  urban  districts,  but,  until  Boards 
can  be  got  to  combine  to  secure  the  services  of  peripatetic 
teachers,  or  until  the  difficulty  be  solved  by  an  enlargement  of 
areas,  there  is  little  hope  of  much  progress  in  this  direction. 
Certain  subjects,  however,  suggest  themselves  as  lying  ready  to 
the  willing  and  resourceful  teacher's  hand,  even  as  matters  are 
at  present.  Land  measuring  was  traditionally  a  subject  of 
instruction  in  many  of  the  rarochial  Schools  in  Scotland,  and 
there  seems  no  reason  why  it  should  not  continue  to  be  so. 
With  the  wider  diffusion  of  classes  for  practical  training  instituted 
by  the  Provincial  Committee  under  Article  65  of  the  R^ulations, 
there  need  be  few  teachers  unqualified  to  impart  practical  train- 
ing in  some  form  of  manual  instruction,  such  as  Woodwork. 
No  great  outlay  on  the  side  of  equipment  is  necessaiy  to  start 
.  this  branch  of  mstruction  in  any  rural  school,  given  the  necessary 
skill  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  With  a  bench  or  two  in  the  comer 
of  a  classroom  capital  work  can  be  done  with  the  few  boys  at  the 
Supplementary  Course  stage.  A  school  in  Argyll  alluded  to 
by  U.M.  Inspector  Mr.  Munro  Fraser  is  an  instance  of  what 
can  be  done  in  this  way.  Schoolmasters  in  upland  districts  are 
often  expert  bee-keepers.  Training  in  this  art  would  form  an 
admirable  side  of  practical  instruction  in  connection  with  the 
Supplementary  Course;  it  would  be  at  once  interesting,  instruc- 
tive and  stimulating  to  the  pupils,  and  it  would  be  capable  of 
being  made  profitable  in  their  ordinary  life.  It  may  be  remarked 
incidentally  that  an  enthusiastic  teacher  can,  by  his  skill,  give  to 
a  branch  of  knowledge  of  this  type  a  wonderful  stimulus  to  a 
whole  district. 

H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  G.  Andrew  in  his  report  on  Lanarkshire 
makes  the  following  statement : — 

"  In  the  small  rural  schools  we  press  on  the  teachers  the  advisability  of 
introducing  practical  land  measuring  for  boys,  and  in  a  few  cases  this  is 
being  well  done,  and  appreciated  by  parents.  ^  At  least  two  of  our  country 
head  masters  are  skilled  apiarists,  and  in  their  schools  the  boys  are  fidly 
instructed  in  the  art  of  bee-keeping." 

Navigation  Ii^  insular  and  sea-coast  districts  Navigation  is  a  subject  which 
in  Sea-coast  seems  especially  fitted  for  the  practical  side  of  a  Supplementary 
Schools.        Course.     H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  Munro  Fraser  refers  to  this : — 

**  In  Argyllshire  there  are  apj^roximately  36  Commercial  Coursesi  16  more 
or  less  Rural  Courses,  two  Navigation  Courses,  and  five  Courses  of  an  in- 
dustrial character.  It  is  evident  that  in  this  county  the  number  of  rural 
and  Navigation  Courses  could  be  largely  increased.'' 

It  is  remarkable  that  over  the  whole  of  this  district  with  its 
wide  sea-coast  there  appear  to  be  only  two  schools  where  Navi- 
gatioxi  is  taught.  If  this  is  due  to  inability  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers,  there  seems  to  be  an  excellent  field  for  a  practical  class 
in  this  branch  under  Article  55  of  the  Begulations. 

g  ^  There  can,  however,  be  no  question  that  the  all-imp6rtant 

mentary        industry  of  the  rural  districts  is  Agriculture,  and  the  crux 

Courses.        is  how  to  bring  the  instruction  given  to  the  older  pupils  at  the 

Relation  to  Supplementary  Course  Stage  into  direct  contact  witn  it.  During 
Agriculture. 
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the  past  year  the  lack  of  any  direct  relation  between  the  teach- 
ing of  the  schools  and  the  future  employment  of  boys  and  girls 
who  are  to  spend  their  lives  in  country  districts  is  a  question 
which  has  been  again  and  again  pressed  on  my  attention ;  and  a 
motion  was  brouffnt  up  by  a  prominent  member  of  the  Ayrshire 
County  Council  that  the  attention  of  the  Department  should  be 
drawn  to  this  clamant  need  in  connection  with  the  teaching  of 
our  rural  schools. 

If  the  instruction  is  to  be  ol  any  real  value  it  must  be  practical,  ^^^^ 
and,  so  far  as  the  boys  are  concerned,  probably  the  best  side  ^^^^^^^^ 
from  which  it  can  be  approached  is  that  of  a  properly  equipped 
school  garden. 

The  course,  which  I   understand  your  Lordships  intend  to  A  proposal 
adopt,  namely,  to  place  funds  at  the  disposal  oi  the  several  by  the 
Agricultural  Colleges  enabUng  them  to  send  into  each  county  I'epaitment. 
one  or  more  experts,  who  are  to  get  into  touch  with  the  young 
farmers,  and  with  the  teachers,  and  to  give  assistance  in  the 
formation  of  properly  equipped  gardens  at  the  rural  schools,  and 
instruction  to  the  teachers  as  to  their  management,  wiU  probably 
result  at  an  early  date  in  better  planned  and  better  taught  rural 
Supplementary  Courses. 

So  strong  seems  to  be  the  feeling  of  the  District  Inspectors  as  Suggested    ' 
to  the  need  for  the  development  of  this  practical  side,  that  more  graduatioii 
than  once  allusion  is  made  to  the  question  of  whether  a  graduated  for  Suprie 

¥a,yment  of  grant  imder  Article  21  should  not  be  considered,  mentary 
here  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Board  which  earns  the  liberal  Courses, 
grant  at  present  allowed  at  the  cost  of  buying  a  few  books,  and 
giving  the  pupils'  in  addition  to  their  course  in  English  a  little 
practical  Geometry  and  so-called  Commercial  Arithmetic — doing 
m  fact  little  beyond  what  it  was  customary  to  do  in  the  old  sixth 
or  ex-sixth  Standards — ^hardly  deserves  to  be  paid  at  the  same 
rate  as  the  Boards  who  have  provided,  in  addition  to  other 
subjects,  well  equipped  courses  of  practical  instruction  for  boys, 
and  of  Cookery,  Laundry  and  Practical  Housewifery  for  girls. 

One  frequently  hears  the  remark  made  that  for  a  year  or  more  Alleged 
before  children  reach  the  exemption  limit  of  fourteen,  they  are  **°^^^°^ 
simply  "  marking  time  "  in  school,  and  would  be  deriving  greater  g^^i^^ 
benefit  both  on  the  utilitarian  and  the  moral  side  by  being:  engaged 
in  some  form  or  other  of  ordinary  every-day  work,     ff  this  be 
so,  if  children  are  simply  "  marking  time  *'  in  school,  and  have 
contracted  a  dislike  to  its  disciphne,  the  fault  undoubtedly  Jies 
with  the  school.    The  children  get  wearied  because  they  are  not 
being  interested,  arid  the  course  of  instruction  at  this  stage 
must  be  specially  adapted  in  the  case  both  of  boys  and  girb  to 
Ml  in  witn  the  process  of.  transition  from  childhood  .  to  youth  .  :      > 

which  at  this  stage  is  rapidly  progressiiig ;  they  no  longer 
respond  so  readily  to  the  formal  methods  of  ex  cathedra  teaching 
suitable  for  earlier  stages,  and  they  long  to  employ  their  minds 
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and  their  hands  independently,  and  one  way  in  which  this 
longing  can  be  satisfied  is  by  their  employment  in  some  form  of 
practical  work. 

In  some  of  the  District  Reports  allusion  is  made  in  connection 
with  the  English  Study  of  the  Su{)plementary  CTourses  to  the 
view  that  the  pupils  ought  not  at  this  stage  to  be  introduced  to 
the  study  of  Snakespeare,  but  that  poetry  of  a  simpler  and  more 
objective  type,  such  as  the  narrative  poems  of  Scott,  ils,  at  least 
in  the  first  year,  to  be  preferred.  This  point  was  alluded  to  in 
last  year's  Ileport  in  connection  with  the  Higher  Grade  Schools, 
and  it  is  one  deserving  consideration.  It  may  naturally  be 
expected,  however,  that,  in  every  intelligently  airected  school, 
pupils  will  have  some  acquaintance  with  Scott  before  the 
supplementary  Course  is  reached,  and  further,  it  has  to  be 
remembered  tnat,  in  the  case  of  Supplementary  Course  Pupils, 
their  only  chance  of  receiving  an  intelligent  introduction  to 
Shakespeare  occurs  at  this  stage.  The  j  udicious  teacher,  however, 
will  here.  Just  as  in  the  case  ot  a  Higher  Grade  Class,  be  careful  in 
the  selection  of  the  play  taken  up,  and,  generally,  if  he  knows 
his  business,  will  adjust  both  the  prose  and  poetry  selected  for 
study  to  the  capabilities  of  his  class. 

H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  Munro  Fraser  emphasises  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Supplementary  Class  teaching  of  girls  being  in 
the  hands  of  a  nighly  cultivated  lady  teacher.  I  am  in  the 
heartiest  agreement  with  him,  and  1  quote  his  remarks  at 
length : — 

'*  In  our  ideal  school  a  lar{;e  part  of  the  training  of  the  girls  in  a  Supple- 
mentary Course  should  be  given  by  a  \ady  teacher.  She  knows,  as  no  man 
can  know,  their  modes  of  thinking,  their  special  needs  and  aspirations. 
She  can  talk  of  the  books  the^  read  with  more  freedom  than  a  man,  and 
can  appeal  to  sentiments  of  which  he  is  ignorant.  In  the  greater  as  well 
as  in  the  lesser  moralities  of  life,  the  personal  influence  of  a  cultured  and 
refined  woman  exerts  a  'double  sway.'  ^t  is,  therefore,  satisfactory  to 
note  that  in  schools  where  the  girls  are  numerous  enough  to  form  a 
separate  class,  their  instruction  in  tbe  Supplementary  Course  is  mainly  in 
the  hands  of  lady  teachers.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  arrangement 
in  smaJl  schools  are  great,  but  not  in  all  cases  insuperable.  Needlework 
is  a  woman's  subject  and  the  teacher  of  it  is  usually  one  of  the  ordinary 
trained  staff.  It  should  be  possible  to  utilise  her  services  in  at  least  a  part 
of  the  work  of  the  Course.'* 


Number  of 
Higher 
Grade 
Depart- 
ments, 


Higher  Grade  Schools. 

The  Higher  Grade  Departments  received  such  full  treatment 
in  the  General  Report  ot  last  year  that  it  seems  unnecessary  to 
make  any  lengthy  reference  to  them  at  present.  It  may  be 
mentioned,  however,  that  at  the  close  of  the  session  of  1907  tnere 
were  65  Higher  Grade  Departments  or  Schools  in  the  Division 
Since  then  the  foUowins^  have  been  added,  viz : — Dalmellinffton, 
Troon,  Kilwinning,  and  Stevenston  in  Ayrshire,  Tobermory,  £x^h- 
gilphead  and  Taroert  in  Argyllshire,  and  Johnstone  in  Ivenfrew- 
shire. 
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All  these  have  heen  provisionally  recognised  as  from  the 
b^inning  of  the  current  session  1907-8. 

Over  the  Division  as  a  whole  the  supply  of  Higher  Grade  Supply  of 
Departments  is  reasonably  adequate,  particularly  so  m  Ayrshire,  Higner 
Lanarkshire  (including  Glasgow  and  Go  van),  Dumbarton  and  jJ^r^^tiQn 
Renfrew.  In  certain  of  the  insular  parts  of  Argyll  it  will  pro- 
bably be  advisable  to  allow  certain  schools,  witnout  conferring 
Higher  tirade  status  on  them,  to  present  pupils  for  the  Inter- 
mediate Certificate,  provided  the  necessary  attainments  are  shown. 
This  might  be  found  a  fairly  satisfactory  solution  for  schools  like 
Port  Charlotte  and  Portnahaven  in  Islay ;  the  school  of  Port 
EUen  in  this  island  ought  certainly,  in  my  opinion,  to  have  a  pro- 
perly organised  Higher  Grade  Department  similar  to  that  alreiady 
existing  at  Bowmore.  Recognition  of  the  kind  indicated  has 
already  been  accorded  to  Inverary  Public  School,  and  I  under- 
stand the  Department  is  also  to  grant  such  recognition  to 
Tigh-na-bruaich  School  where  very  satisfactory  work  of  an 
advanced  type  is  done.  If  a  properly  organised  Higher  Grade 
Department  cannot  be  equipped  at  Tiree,  some  such  arrangement 
as  that  described  above  might  be  found  possible  there.  In  Ayr- 
shire, Ballantrae  is  in  a  similar  position,  and  here  also  similar 
provision  might  be  made.  In  Wigtown,  some  opportunity  for 
obtaining  the  Intermediate  Certificate  should  be  provided  in  the 
Whithorn  District.  Negotiations  with  a  view  to  this  were  entered 
into  about  a  year  ago  between  the  Board  and  the  Department, 
but  they  were  broken  off  through  the  unwillingness  of  the  Board 
to  provide  any  additional  buildings  or  staff.  This  was  all  the 
more  disappointing  in  view  of  the  fact  that  an  addition  to  the 
Public  School  was  being  made  at  the  time  for  the  purposes  of 
elementary  instruction.  The  district  of  Gatehouse-on-Fleet  is 
an  isolatea  comer  of  the  Stewartry  in  which  some  provision  is 
also  desirable.  It,  too,  was  visited  a  year  a^o  at  the  request  of  the 
Local  Boards,  but  difficulties,  arising  mainly  from  the  peculiar 
boundaries  of  the  School  Board  areas  of  Girthon  and  Anwoth, 
seemed,  for  the  time,  insuperable. 

In  the  majority  of  the  Higher  Grade  Departments  throughout 
the  Division  the  instruction  will  not  go  much  beyond  the  Inter- 
mediate Stage.  So  far,  however,  as  it  does  go,  it  can  be  con- 
fidently saia  to  be  growing  in  fulness  and  improving  in  its 
general  quality.  The  teachers  are  getting  a  firmer  grasp  of  the 
main  scope  and  aim  of  the  instruction. 

At  several  of  the  new  centres  the  number  of  pupils  com-  The  smaller 
pleting  the  three  years'  course  leading  up  to  the  Intermediate  S^®' 
Certificate  will    be  relatively  small,   out  the  ample  provision  oJJJSjgg^ 
which  is  being  made,  notably  at  Troon,  Stevenston,  Kilwinning 
and  Dalmellington,  will  provide  admirable  equipment  for  the 
pupils  taking  a  Supplementary  Course  at  these  Centres.    Such 
pupils,  both  boys  and  girls,  will  there  receive  a  much  fuller  and 
more  suitable  training  on  the  practical  side  than  formerly. 
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Classes  for  the  Further  Instruction  of  Teachers. 

(Article  55  of  the  Regulations). 

H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  F.  W.  Young,  reports  on  these  classes  as 
follow : — 

^'During  the  past  session  Teachers'  Glasses  provided  by  the  Glasgow 
Provincial  Committee  have  been  in  as  great  demand  within  the  Western 
Division  as  in  previous  years.  The  following  tabulated  statement  will  serve 
to  show  that  in  comparison  with  1905-6  the  number  of  teachers  in  attend- 
ance at  Classes  in  Experimental  and  Biological  Science  had  appreciably 
increased,  while  in  Drawing  there  was  a  sU^t  corresponding  diminution 

l.-EXPERIMENTAL  SCIENCE. 


1905-6. 

1906-7 

. 



Nos.  enrolled. 

Nos.  enrolled. 

IstYr. 

2nd 
Yr. 

3rd 
Yr. 

IstYr. 

2nd 
Yr. 

3id 
Yr. 

Lanark  County,  Hamilton 
Academy     .       -       -       - 

Lanark  (Glasgow),  Anderson's 
College  Medical  School 

Lanark  (Glasgow),  Our  Lady  and 
St.  Francis  -       -       -       - 

Tianark  (Glasgow),  R  C.  Training 
Collie        .... 

Lanark  (Glasgow),  West  of  Scot- 
land Tech.  Coll. 

Lanark  (Glasgow),  Woodside  P. 
School 

Renfrew,  Paisley  St.  Margaret's 
Convent        .       .        -       . 

23 
18 
28 
12 
14 
17 
112 

20 

5 
9 

11 
10 

13 
22 

42 

28 

5 

22 

15 
19 

7 
9 

34 

21 

132 

X 

34 

16 

Grand  Totals  - 

167. 

182. 

2.    NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

1905-6. 

1906-7. 



Nos.  enrolled. 

Nos.  enrolled. 

IstYr. 

2nd 
Yr. 

3rd 
Yr. 

Ist  Yr. 

2nd 
Yr. 

3nl 
Yr. 

Bute,  Millport  Marine  Biological 
Station :  Botany  ... 
Ditto :        Zoology 
Glasgow  Technical  College : 

Botany  .        -        - 
Lanark, Hamilton  Academy: 
Botany  - 

13 

7 

20 

U» 

6 

13 
16 
21 

7 

9 

10 

6 

50 

1  , 

9 

Totals  - 

36 

66 
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3.— DRAWING. 


Ayr,  Ayr  Academy  - 
Kilmarnock  Academy 
DnmbartODy     Dumbarton     (B) 

Academy     -       -       -       - 
Lanark    (County),     Airdrie 

Academy     .       .       -       - 
Lanark     (County,     Hamilton 

A<»ulemy     -  -       - 

Lanark     (Oiasgow),     Glasgow 

School  of  Art 
Lanark     (County),     Lanark 

Grammar  School  -        -       - 
Lanark     (Glasgow),     Adelphi 

■    Terrace  P.  School 
Lanark   (Glasgow),  Kent  Road 

P.  School     .       -       -       - 
Lanark  (Glasgow),  Provanside  P. 

School         -       -       -       - 

Lanark  (Glasgow),  High  School 

Lanark  (Glasgow),  Pupil  Teachers' 

Institute  .       .       - 

Lanark  (Glasgow),  Whitehill  P. 

School.        .       -       -       . 
Lanark  (Glas^jow),  Our  Lady  and 

St.  Francis  -       -       -       - 
Renfrew,      Paisley      Technical 

College  School  of  Art. 
Renfrew,    Paisley  St.  Margaret's 

Convent.      -       -       -       - 
Govan,     Bellahouston  Academy. 


1906-6. 


Nos.  enrolled. 


1st  Yr. 


Grand  Total.  - 


29 
17 

6 

13 

14 

74 

15 

46 

114 

94 


2nd 
Yr. 

26 

10 
16 
25 
101 
17 


115 

110 

— 

29 

22 

9 

9 

7 

21 

25 

88 

382 

3rd 
Yr. 


6 

16 

20 

292 


332 


1906-7. 


Nos.  enrolled. 


42 

4 

29 
18 


V 


568 


Ist  Yr. 

2nd 
28 

34 
16 

2 

7 

20 

16 

18 

17 

165 

14 

5 

32 

- 

107 

- 

71 

73 

161 

1 

25 


4 
20 


360 


3rd 
Yr. 


13 


14 


302 


337 


1,302 


1,265 


4._ WOODWORK  AND  CARDBOARD  MODELLING. 


1905-6. 

1906-7. 

Nos.  enrolled. 

Nos.  enrolled. 

Ist  Yr. 

2nd 
Yr. 

3rd 
Yr. 

1st  Yr. 

Lanark,  Hamilton  Academy 
Renfrew,  Greenock   Holmscroft 
H.  G. 

11 
13 

2 

~ 

2) 

24 

2 

23 

T^s  - 

26               1 

23 
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"  The  work  in  all  the  classes  has  been  strongly  marked  with  all  the  good 
features  referred  to  in  the  previous  reports — earnest  and  skilful  guidance 


in  special  branches  provided  for  by  the  Provincial  Committee.  A  promis- 
ing feature  is  to  be  found  in  the  relatively  large  numbers  in  attendance  at 
2nd  and  3rd  year  classes  In  the  Glasgow  School  of  Art  alone  «302  were 
enrolled  in  the  third  consecutive  year  of  study.  Of  these  37  have  t^en 
the  course  (Post  Diploma),  of  the  4th  year,  18  of  the  dth  year  and 
nine  of  6th  year.  196  Students  of  the  3rd  year  submitted  their 
Drawing  Portfolios  for  the  Public  School  Teachers'  Drawing  Diploma^ 
and  153  were  considered  of  sufficient  merit  for  the  award.  For  the 
first  time  a  special  class  in  Art  Needlework  was  instituted  for 
Post  Diploma  Students.  Seldom  has  any  Art  Class  been  more  fully 
successful  in  all  its  work.  The  satchels  of  work,  the  portfolios  of  drawings 
and  the  final  inspection  exercises  were,  almost  without  exception,  hi^ly 
praiseworth}r.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  class  will  exercise  a  healthy  and 
progressive  influence  on  Art  Needlework,  as  practised  in  Continuation 
Classes,  where  the  work  hitherto  done  has  been  of  a  somewhat  unsatis- 
factory nature  owing  largely  to  the  want  of  sufficiently  skilled  teachers. 

"  Short  Christmas  Holiday  Courses  in  (a)  Drawing  and  Painting  Life 
and  (b)  Painting  Still  Life,  were  conducted  in  the  Qlaogow  School  of  Art  by 
the  Director  and  Professor  Greiffenhagen.  The  Students  were,  most  of 
them,  Art  Masters  in  Secondary  Schools,  who  showed  the  greatest  interest 
and  enthusiasm  in  their  studies. 

"  The  Summer  Holiday  Courses  in  the  Glasgow  Technical  College  this 
year  were  more  than  usually  snccessf  nl.  The  siibjects  and  attendance  were 
as  follows : — 

1.  Experimental  Physics    -  -        .        -        -    27 

2.  Experimental  Chemistry 23 

3.  Practical  Botany 14 

"  Each  Course  lasted  for  three  weeks,  giving  a  total  of  75  hours  instruction 
The  great  majoritv  of  the  Students  were  teachers  from  Intermediate  and 
Secondary  Schools  desirous  of  meeting  the  Science  requirements  of  the 
Department  b^  making  themselves  famuiar  with  modern  methods  of  work, 
ana  more  particularly  of  obtaining  practice  in  the  use  of  instruments,  and  as 
they  all  possessed  some  knowledge  of  the  subjects  studied,  progress  was 
rapid,  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  Instructors  and  Inspectors  of 
the  Department." 

Conclusion.  In  bringing  this  Report  to  a  close  I  am  well  aware  that  there 
are  many  pomts  of  interest  which  conditions  of  space  have  made 
it  neces^i^^  to  omit.  Wc  are.  and  have  been  for  the  last  few 
years,  in  a  period  of  transition,  but  one  notes  with  satisfaction 
that  the  end  of  this  period  is  at  least  in  sight.  The  public  mind 
as  a  whole,  and  more  especially  thatsection  of  the  public — an  ever- 
growing section — which  takes  an  active  interest  in  educational 
matters,  is  ste^ulily  becoming  familiarised  with  the  organisation 
which  it  has  been  the  work  of  the  last  ten  years  to  formulate. 
The  notion  has  been  prevalent  that  a  revolution  was  taking  place 
in  educational  arrangements.  The  ide^i  is  now  gaining  ground 
that,  not  a  revolution,  but  a  gradual  evolution  has  been  in  pro- 
cess— an  evolution  which,  when  fully  developed,  will  put  Scotlaiid 
in  possession  of  an  educational  organisation  adapted  to  satisfy 
on  every  side  its  educational  needs. 
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In  conclusion  I  desire  to  make  very  special  acknowledgment 
of  my  obligation  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Murray,  Junior  Inspector,  for 
valuable  assistance  in  the  compilation  of  this  Report. 


I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
My  Lords, 
Your  Lordships'  obedient  Servant, 

A.  R.  Andrew. 


To  the  Right  Honourohle 

The  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  CouticU 
on  Ed/ucation  in  Scotland. 
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WESTERN  DIVISION. 


Kepobt  on  Cookkby  and  Laundry  Woek  by  Miss  Crawford, 

Inspectress. 


Cookery. 


**  During  the  past  year  41  classes  in  this  Division  were  visited,  10  of 
which  were  taugnt  bv  members  of  the  ordinary  Staff.  The  number  visited, 
however,  represents  but  a  fraction  of  the  classes  in  operation.  In  the  city 
Glasgow.  of  Glasgow  alone  at  least  43  trained  teachers  of  cookery  are  employed,  ana 
to  keep  in  touch  vKth  a  staff  of  this  magnitude  is  well  ni^h  impossibte. 
Happily  the  necessity  for  inspection  in  the  city  is  minimised,  as  the 
work  is  so  ably  and  systematically  arranged  and  supervised  by  tne  Lady 
Superintendent,  Mrs.  Crighton  Davies,  to  whose  capable  management  and 
guidance  is  due  the  high  standard  of  efficiency  and  generally  good  work 
throughout  the  city.  It  is  of  much  importance  that  a  large  centre  like 
Gla^ow  should  take  the  lead  in  a  subject  such  as  this,  for  all  over  the  West 
and  South  of  Scotland,  teachers  follow  very  closely  tne  methods  and  rules 
adopted  by  the  Teachers  of  the  city. 

"  The  uniformity  of  Syllabus  adopted  within  recent  years  by  the  Glasgow 
Board  is  a  guarantee  to  some  extent  for  systematic,  practical,  and  applicable 
work.  The  lessons  of  this  syllabus  are,  as  a  rule,  closely  followed,  though 
occasionally  a  divergence  for  no  special  reason  is  met  with.  As  far  as  I  am 
aware,  every  cookery  class  room  in  the  citv  is  provided  with  a  coal  range  or 
stove,  with  gas  stove  as  an  adjunct.  Tne  rooms  resemble  as  closely  as 
possiole  an  ordinary  kitchen,  and  are  not  used  as  general  class  rooms. 

"The  excellent  nature  of  the  teaching,  the  enthusiasm  evinced,  and 
good  work  done  by  the  pupils  in  some  of  the  schools  in  the  poorer  districts 
of  the  city  merit  the  highest  praise.  No  effort  is  spared  to  render  the 
instruction  of  the  greatest  possible  use  to  the  pupils,  upon  many  of  whom 
devolves  at  a  very  early  age  the  entire  management  of  the  home. 

Housewifery     "  '^^®  classes  for  Housewifery  continue  to  give  satisfaction,  though  in  this 
Classes.  direction  there  is  room  for  further  development,  the  training  in  this  branch 

of  work  completing,  as  it  were,  the  whole  range  of  domestic  subjects. 

Gk)van«  "  Some  well  equipped  class  rooms  have  been  attached  to  the  new  schools 

under  the  Govan  Board,  but  in  many  of  the  older  schools  the  accom- 
modation is  unsatisfactory. 

"Vfarvhill  "  Si)ecial  cookery  rooms  have  been  included  in  the  new  schools  recently 

C^h^tt  erected  by  the  Maryhill  and  Cathcart  Boards ;  while  in  Dumbartonshire  an 

Ti^i?  »  excellent  centre  for  all  the  pupils  in  Row  Parish  has  been  annexed  to 

Sirghf '  Helensburgh  Clyde  Street  Public  School. 

-  "  The  class  room  to  be  used  for  cookery  at  Jjimestown  Public  School  is 

Jamestown,   meantime  undergoing  reconstruction,  and  a  similar  reconstruction  b  very 
necessary  at  Bonhill  Public  School. 

Ayrshire.  "-^^  Ayrshire  there  has  been  an  increased  number  of  classes  during  the 

past  year. 
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'  In  Kirkcudbrightshirethe  subject  hcus  been  introduced  into  several  of  Kirkcud- 
the  rural  schools  and  successfully  taught  by  a  member  of  the  staff  qualified  brightshire. 
to  give  the  instruction. 

"  Wigtownshire  possesses  but  one  class  that,  namely,  at  Olenluce  Academy.  Wigtown- 

"  A  spare  class  room  has  been  reconstructed  and  set  apart  for  Cookery  at 
Dumfries  (Landward)  Noblehill  Public  School,  and  mucn  good  and  useful  S^P}^?.^ 
work  is  anticipated.    Throughout  the  Southern  Counties  generally,  the  Noblehill 
subject  is  not  taught  to  any  great  extent,  particularly  in  rural  schools,  where  ^  •3- 
it  is  calculated  to  be  of  much  benefit.    The  expense  incurred  in  securing  a 
teacher  deters  many  Boards  from  introducing  it.    This  difficulty  however, 
could  meantime  be  solved,  if  adjoining  Boards  would  engage  a  peripatetic 
teacher  for  the  work  of  the  district,  her  time  and  services  to  be  allocated 
according  to  circumstances. 

"  In  Argyllshire  an  active  class  was  seen  for  the  first  time  at  Tigh-na-  Argyllshire, 
bruaich  Public  School^  where  the  Infant  Class  Room,  with  stove,  tables  and 
cupboard  introduced,  is  meantime  utilised.  The  lessons  are  satisfactory,  but 
not  so  the  class  arrangements ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  Board  will  at  no 
distant  date  erect  a  proper  room  where  this  work  can  be  carried  on  with 
less  disturbance  to  the  general  work  of  the  school,  and  with  more  comfort 
and  convenience  to  teacner  and  pupil<<.  A  spacious  and  well  ec^uipped  room  Lochgilp- 
is  attached  to  Lochgilphead  School  and  the  work  here  promises  well.  head. 

"At  Oban  High  School  an  extension  of  premises  is  urgently  necessary  to  Oban, 
enable  the  instruction  to  be  carried  out  with  greater  efficiency,  and  on 
principles  approaching  in  some  degree  to  the  conditions  of  home.  The 
teaching  given  meantime  is  as  good  as  can  be  expected  under  existing 
conditions ;  but,  until  more  accommodation  is  provided,  the  best  results 
cannot  be  attained. 

"  At  Campbeltown  the  pupils  from  the  Grammar  and  the  Elementary  Campliel- 
Schools  attend  at  the  '  centre,  namely,  the  Hall  of  Lome  Street  U.F.  Church,  town. 
It  is  not  an  ideal  cookery  room,  but  it  has  been  adapted  as  far  as  possible 
to  meet  the  requirements,  and  much  successful  work  is  being  accomplished. 

"  Throughout  this  Division  there  are  many  other  classes  where  good  work 
is  being  carried  on,  reference  to  which  was  made  in  my  report  of  last  year." 

Laundry  Work. 

''  More  classes  for  Laundry  Work  are  in  operation  in  this  Division  than 
in  the  other  two  combined  : — 

"  In  Glasgow  city  and  neighbourhood  manv  of  the  schools  are  ec^uipped  Glasgow, 
with  laundry  class  rooms,  while,  in  the  less  thickly  populated  districts,  one 
class  room  has  been  erected  and  adapted  for  both  cookery  and  laundry 
work. 

"  I  have  not  !been  privileged  to  see  many  classes  in  oparation  during  the 
year,  but,  where  the  work  was  in  progress  on  the  occasion  of  ray  visit 
it  has  invariably  been  most  favourably  commented  upon. 

"Although  the  habit  of  giving  out  the  family  washing  is  becoming  only 
too  common,  the  advantages  derived  from  a  course  of  lessons  in  this  subject 
are  very  great.  The  girls  are  not  only  initiated  into  the  art  of  washing  and 
dressing,  but  indirectlv  it  has  a  decidedly  elevating  influence  on  them. 
Careless  and  slovenly  habits  begin  to  disappear,  and  pupils  become  more 
self-respecting  in  matters  connected  with  the  person  and  home.  In  addition 
also  the  general  instruction  and  practice  in  handling  the  materials  and 
elements  is  in  itself  valuable,  and,  ^dth  Cookery,  this  subjexst  forms  a 
substantial  foundation  upon  which  girls  can  base  their  future  careers. 
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General  Report  /or  the  year  1907  by  G.  Dunn,  Esq.,  M.A., 
LL.D.,  one  of  His  Majesty's  Chief  Inepectora,  on  the  Schools 
in  the  Northern  and  Highland  Divisions  of  Scotland. 


Aberdeen,  31st  December,  1907. 
My  Lords, — 

I  have  the  honour  to  submit  my  Report  on  the  Schools  in  the 
Northern  and  Highland  Divisions  of  Scotland. 

The  inspectoral  staff  for  the  Northern  Division  has  remained  un- 
altered since  the  date  of  my  former  Report.  Though  the  separate 
oi^anisation  of  the  Highland  Division  nas  been  operative  auring 
the  past  session  your  Lordships  have  deemed  it  desirable  for  this 
year  to  include  the  work  of  that  division  within  the  general  scope 
of  this  Report ;  and  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  His  Majesty's  Chief 
Inspector  Mr.  Robertson  and  his  colleagues  for  their  valuable 
co-operation. 

As  the  new  Regulations  for  the  Training  of  Teachers  have  imposed 
upon  me  a  large  amount  of  work  both  directly  and  indirectly,  it 
has  been  impossible  for  me  to  make  myself  ac(juainted  with  the 
work  of  the  Primary  Schools  in  the  Northern  Division  except  very 
casually  and  intermittently  ;  but  ray  colleagues  have  suppued  me 
with  information  which  to  a  large  extent  meets  the  requirements 
of  the  case. 

A.    ScHOijL  Accommodation. 

Considerable  activity  has  been  displayed  by  School  Boards  in 
improving  the  school  accommodation.  Structural  extensions  and 
alterations  in  connection  with  newly-established  Higher  Grade 
Schools  have  not  infrequently  had  the  collateral  effect  of  providing 
better  accommodation  for  the  Primary  divisions  of  these  schools, 
so  much  so  in  some  instances  as  virtually  to  involve  a  reconstruc- 
tion and  redistribution  of  the  premises. 

I  b€^n  with  the  statement  on  this  subject  with  which  H.M. 
Chief  Inspector  Mr.  Robertson  has  favoured  me  : — 

**  In  the  matter  of  supply  the  mainland  section  of  the  District  has  only  Kingussie 
one  notable  feature,  and  that  is  the  handsome  manner  in  which  the  Kingussie 
School  Board  has  met  the  demand  for  further  accommodation  in  connection 
with  the  enlarged  function  of  the  Kingussie  Higher  Qrade  School  as  a  Junior 
Student  Centre.  Both  as  regards  structure  and  equipment  the  school  is  now 
well  abreast  of  the  most  mooern  requirements.  The  same  Board  has  built 
a  new  school  and  schoolhouse  at  Daiwhinnie. 

Owing  to  the  growing  tide  of  emigration  from  the  island  of  Lewis  in  recent  Lewis, 
years,  managers  of  its  rural  schoolsnave  deemed  it  advisable  to  consider  with 
great  caution  any  question  of  extension  of  premises,  and  in  consequence 
nttle  or  nothing  was  done  in  this  direction  auring  tne  past  year.  In  the 
town  xk  Stornoway,  however,  building  activity  continues  unabated.  After 
many  years  of  admirable  work,  the  Female  Industrial  (Lady  Matheson's) 
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School  has  now  been  closed,  and  to  meet  the  consequent  demand  for  accom- 
modation, the  Stornoway  School  Board  has  had  to  make  a  further  addition 
to  its  school  premises.  On  this  occasion  it  is  a  composite  wood  and  iron 
erection  built  in  substantial  and  up-to-date  stvle.  This  Board  has  also  plans 
in  hand  for  a  large  technical  annexe,  for  whicn  aspecialgrantof  over  £6,000 
under  the  General  Aid  Minute  has  been  promised.  Competitive  plans  from 
architects  of  outstanding  merit  have  been  invited,  and  oy  next  year  this 
important  Central  School  ought  in  the  matter  of  equipment  to  be  second  to 
none  in  the  Highland  Division. 

The  recent  crofter  settlement  at  Northtown,  Harris,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  has  necessitated  the  erection  of  a  school 
and  schoolhouse  there,  and  the  Skye  Snizort  Macdiarmid  Public  School  has 
had  to  undergo  a  large  extension  to  accommodate  the  children  from  the 
Skirinish  Crofter  Settlement.  All  over  the  District  numerous  minor  im- 
provements have  been  made,  largely  as  the  result  of  closer  medical  inspec- 
tion. In  many  cases  the  ventilating  facilities  have  been  completely  over- 
hauled and  simplified,  and  the  water  supply  greatly  improved.  As  regards 
the  former,  it  has  frequently  been  found  that  costly  ai)paratU8  became  use- 
less through  inattention  and  the  lack  of  [troper  regulation,  and  in  these  cases 
more  especially,  the  simple  and  inexpensive  system  of  permanent  window 
ventilation  on  the  Hinckes-Bird  principle  has  been  recommended. 

Managers  invariably  show  reasonable  willingness  to  carry  out  improve- 
ments, and  I  anticipate  ver^r  marked  advance  in  this  direction  in  the  coming 
session.  Co-operation  and  joint  visits  with  the  Cou)ity  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  have  been  found  of  great  value. 

In  Aberdeenshire  (excluding  the  city)  there  has  been  much 
building  activity,  which  promises  to  continue  for  some  time  in 
connection  with  the  Higher  Grade  Schools.  In  some  cases,  also, 
other  schools,  which  undertake  a  certain  amount  of  Secondary 
Instruction  with  a  view  to  fitting  their  Pupils  for  entrance  to 
Central  Schools,  require  a  small  extension,  or  at  least  a  readjust- 
ment of  the  interior  space,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  certain  amount 
of  Science  instruction.  The  enlargement  and  improvement  of 
Peterhead  Academy  are  very  notable.  The  educational  problem 
at  Fraserburgh  is  being  solved  by  the  erection  of  a  new  Higher 
Grade  Schooland  other  buildings.  Enlargements  are  in  progress 
at  Craigton,  Turriff,  Methlick,  Kintore,  Logie-Coldstone.  Exten- 
sions are  contemplated  at  Ellon,  Strichen,  Wester  Hatton  and 
Tipperty  Schools.  A  new  school  is  in  course  of  erection  at 
Monymusk.  Minor  enlargements  and  improvements  have  been 
effected  at  Port  Elphinstone,  Old  Rayne,  Birkenhills,  Buchan- 
haven,  Mintlaw,  Miamar,  Cluny  Old  Town,  and  Barthol  Chapel. 
New  schoolhouses  have  been  provided  at  Towie  and  Inchmamoch. 

The  difficulties  in  connection  with  Old  Deer  School  are  in 
process  of  solution.  Improvements  are  required  at  Alford  Village, 
at  Glashmore,  and  certain  other  small  rural  schools  where  the 
accommodation,  though  technically  sufficient,  is  in  some  respects 
unsatisfactory.  The  Leslie  case  has  not  yet  been  definitely 
decided. 

In  Kincardineshire,  Banchory  Central  School  has  been  ex- 
tended, and  the  school  at  Cove  is  to  be  enlarged. 

In  Orkney,  Lady  Central  School  has  been  considerably  improved ; 
minor  improvements  have  been  effected  at  Eday  North,  Eday 
South,  Tankerness,  Burray  and  Stronsay.     Mr.  Walker,  who  has 
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had  amole  experience  of  the  state  of  the  schools  in  this  county, 
makes  tne  general  remark : — 

^ "  With  a  decreasing  population  the  accommodation  is  in  every  case  suffi- 
cient, but  in  a  large  number  of  cases  the  schools  are  damp,  the  class-rooms 
dingy,  and  the  equipment  not  up  to  modern  requirements. 

In  Shetland,  Levenwick  School  is  being  enlarged.  Structural  Shetland, 
alterations,  so  as  to  provide  class-rooms  of  a  suitable  size,  are  to 
be  made  at  Virkie,  Boddam,  Bigton,  Whiteness  and  Haroldswick. 
The  Lerwick  infants  are  to  be  accommodated  in  the  old  public 
school,  when  it  has  been  enlarged  and  adapted,  the  present  mfant 
school  being  discarded.  A  new  school  is  to  be  built  at  Olnafirth 
to  take  the  place  of  the  existing  school,  which  is  unsatisfactory. 
It  is  understood  that  the  East  Burrafirth  district  is  for  the  first 
time  to  be  provided  with  a  school.  A  new  school  is  required  at 
Livister. 

As  regards  North  Forfarshire  Mr.  Muir  states  that  there  is  North 
little  to  report.     At  Menmuir  the  premises  are  being  improved.  Forfarshire. 
He  adds : — 

"In  Arbroath  the  problem  of  school  accommodation  will  have  to  be 
faced.  In  Montrose  the  three  Elementary  Schools  have  approximately 
sufficient  accommodation  for  the  children  in  attendance  ;  but  the  difficulty 
lies  in  getting  them  properly  distributed." 

Mr.  Wattie  has  supplied  me  with  an  exhaustive  Report  on  the 
state  of  school  accommodation  in  his  district.  This  Report  amply 
attests  the  activity,  enterprise,  and  progressive  policy  of  the  School 
Boards  in  general. 

1.  Dundee. — The  enlargement  of  Lochee  Ancrum  Road  School  Dundee, 
has  now  been  completed ;   the  accommodation  has  been  raised 

from  777  to  1,400  places  ;  the  new  building  is  a  highly  favourable 
specimen  of  a  thoroughly  modern  school ;  and  a  part  of  the  en^ 
larged  playground  has  been  laid  out  as  a  school  garden  under 
the  supervision  of  Professor  Patrick  Geddes.  It  is  anticipated 
that  the  new  Stobswell  Supplementary  School  will  be  ready  for 
occupancy  by  the  beginning  of  the  next  session.  The  managers 
of  St.  Salvador's  Episcopal  School  decided  to  discontinue  the 
school,  which  could  only  be  improved  at  a  great  expense ;  the 
School  Board  have  accordingly  arranged  to  lease  the  premises 
until  a  new  school  should  be  erected  on  a  site  already  secured 
and  on  a  scale  sufficient  for  1,200  children.  The  Harris  Academy 
is  to  be  reconstructed  and  enlarged  in  a  very  effective  way. 

The  Board  has  done  much  to  improve  the  equipment,  class- 
room accommodation,  and  ventilation  of  several  of  tneir  schools  ; 
but  drastic  operations  are  still  needed  in  connection  with  Balfour 
Street,  Brown  Street,  Hill  Street,  and  Victoria  Road  Schools.  The 
Lochee  St.  Mary's  Catholic  Schools  have  been  extensively  altered 
and  improved.  At  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  new  music-rooms 
and  a  new  gymnasium  adapted  to  blind  children  have  been 
provided. 

2.  Schools  outside  Dundee, 

Building  operations  in  connection  with  these  schools  have  been  South 
rendered  necessary  not  so  much  by  an  increase  of  the  population  Forfar. 
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as  by  the  diminished  size  of  classes  now  deemed  desirable,  and 
by  the  requirement  of  additional  class  accommodation  in  virtue 
of  the  conditions  of  the  General  Aid  Grant  The  For&r  Burgh 
School  Board  has  signalised  itself  by  the  ^i^ergy  with  which  it 
has  grappled  with  educational  reauirements.  The  East  School 
has  been  extended  and  a  large  adaition  to  the  South  School  is 
being  erected  for  the  Infant  Division  and  for  the  accommodation 
of  all  the  Supplementary  Class  girls  in  the  Burgh.  A  new  wing 
has  been  added  to  the  Academy,  and  arrangements  are  bein^  con- 
sidered for  the  provision  of  a  gymnasium  and  for  the  trainmg  of 
the  girls  in  domestic  subjects.  A  new  combination  school,  excel- 
lently planned  and  provided  with  all  modem  conveniences,  was 
openea  last  January  at  Abemy te  to  supply  the  wants  of  Abernyte 
and  part  of  Longforgan  parishes.  The  mcrease  of  the  population 
has  rendered  a  large  addition  to  Monifieth  School  necessary.  The 
Murroes  and  Tealing  Schools  are  being  enlarged.  The  question 
of  improved  accommodation  is  being  considered  by  the  Broughty 
Ferry,  Dundee  Landward,  Dunnicnen,  Longforgan,  Kinnettles 
and  Monikie  School  Boards. 

^J**-         .  ,      The  details  given  in  Mr.  McKechnie's  report  indicate  that  the 
l)i^8U?ct  *^  *  School  Boards  are  in  general  zealously  fulfilling  their  obligations. 

Naini.  (1)  Nairn  County. — Auldearn  School  has  been  extended,  and 

the  hghting  of  Mojnaess  School  improved.  Nairn  (B)  Church 
Street  School  is  to  be  superseded  by  a  handsome  new  school 
,  capable  of  accommodating  600  children.  It  is  possible  that  this 
school  may  ultimately  be  rendered  commodious  enough  for  the 
whole  school  population  of  the  Burgh. 

West  Ross.  (2)  Went  Ro88. — The  new  Badcaul  School  is  excellent — as  Mr. 
McKechnie  expresses  it,  "  a  palace  instead  of  a  barn ! "  Consider- 
able structural  alterations  have  been  ettected  at  Gairloch  Opinan 
School.  The  offices  have  been  improved  at  Kintail  Domie  and 
Lochalsb  Earbusaig  Schools.  Scoraig  School  has  been  very  con- 
siderably improved ;  and  Lochbroom  Achiltibuie  School  has  had 
a  large  cloak-room  provided,  Ullapool  Higher  Grade  School  will 
soon  demand  improved  premises. 

(3)  Moniyshire. — Some  minor  improvements  have  been  effected 
at  Fochabers  Milne's  Institution,  at  Achanarrow,  Dallas,  Lossie- 
mouth, Hopeman,  Mosstowie,  Knockando  and  Urquhart  Public 
Schools.  Burgie  School  has  received  an  excellent  addition,  and 
Forres  Burgh  School  is  being  considerably  enlarged.  A  new  room 
has  been  added  to  Lhanbryd  School,  and  the  cloak-room  accom- 
modation improved  Mr.  McKechnie  mentions  that  the  premises 
of  Elgin  St.  Sylvester's  Roman  Catholic  School  are  far  from 
satisfactory. 

Banffshire.  (^)  Banffshire — Several  of  the  Higher  Grade  Schools  have  been, 
or  are  being,  enlarged  and  structurally  improved.  Buckie  and 
Keith  Higher  Grade  Schools  are  in  this  category,  and  important 
•  improvements  in  connection  with  the  Banff  Academy  may  be  ex- 
pected. The  case  of  Fordyce  Academy  is  singularly  complicated, 
and  a  definitive  settlement  has  not  yet  been  reached. 
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The  same  progressive  tendency  is  observable  in  the  Primary 
Schools.  At  Blairmaud  an  excellent  new  school  has  been  provided, 
and  the  Cornhill  School  has  been  virtually  reconstructed.  At 
Aberlour  Episcopal  School  two  new  rooms  have  been  provided, 
and  the  Buckie  Episcopal  School  has  been  advantageously 
extended.  This  is  also  tne  case  as  regards  Portgordon  School 
Greater  or  minor  improvements  are  mentioned  in  connection  with 
Botriphnie,  Lower  Cabrach,  Inverkeithny  Kirktown,  Maggie- 
knocKater,  Tomintoul,  Rathven,  and  Aberchirder  (Episcopal) 
Schools.  Mr  McKechnie  pronotmces  Findochty  and  Ternemny 
Schools  to  be  quite  unsatisfactory  as  regards  premises. 

Mr.  Macdonald's  district  has  been  signalised  by  great  activity  Mr.  Mac- 
on the  part  of  the  School  Boards  in  improving  tne  -acoommoda-  donald's 
tion,  sanitary  condition,  and  comfort  of  tneir  schools.     This  result  I^istrict 
is  larf^ely  due  to  Mr.  Macdonald's  indefatigable  exertions  and  to 
the  aid  which  he  has  received  from  m^ical  officers  of  health 
and    sanitary    inspectors,  whose  professional  co-operation  and 
advice  have  had  a  most  beneficial  effect.    He  warmly  commends 
the  action  of  the  School  Board  of  Bower,  who  have  with  no 
ordinary  thorou&rhness  improved  the  five  schools  under  their 
charge.    StanstiU  School  has  been  made  practically  a  new  school ; 
GiUock  School,  besides  being  enlarged,  has  been  provided  with  a 
new  cloak-room  and  with  improved  lighting  and  ventilation  ;  at 
Barrock   School  a  new  cloak-room  and  shelter-shed  have  been 
c(»istructed ;    while    at    Stemster    and  Bower  Public  Schools 
alterations  have  been  made  tending  to  the  increased  comfort  of 
the  pupils.     The  schools  in  Latheron  parish  have  been  consider- 
ably improved  since  last  year's  report ;  but  much  still  reauire«i  to 
be  done,  and  Mr.  Macdonald,  while  fully  recognising  the  financial 
difficulties  with  which  the  School  Board  have  to  contend,  expresses 
the  hope  that  they  will  gradually  renovate  the  school  premises, 
b^nnmg  with  Swiney  and  Latheron  Public  Schools  as  the 
most  urgent  cases.      Structural  alterations  have  been  made  at 
three  of  uie  schools  in  the  parish  of  Halkirk.      Expert  testimony 
has  pronounced  the  condition  of  Mey  Public  School,  in  Canisbay 
parish,  to  be  unsatisfftctory,  and  the  School  Board  are  considering 
the  expediency  of  erecting  a  new  school  instead  of  tinkering  at 
obsolete  and  unsatisfactory  premises.     The  School  Board  of  Wick 
Burgh  has  finally  resolved  to  build  a  new  Higher  Grade  School, 
and  part  of  the  senior  division  of  Pulteneytown  Academy, as  also  the 
surplus  pupils  at  North  Public  School,  are  being  for  the  present 
housed  m  temporary  premises.    The  school  at  Gersa  unaer  the 
Watten  School  Board  is  now  under  process  of  enlargement    Lti 
the  county  of  Sutherland  a  new  In&nt  School  has  been  erected 
at  Bonar  Bridge,  thus  rendering  possible  the  transference  of  the 
junior  classes  to  the  old  infemt  room  and  the  utilisation  of  the 
room  vacated  as  a  recreation  hall  during  the  mid-day  interval. 
The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  County  speaks  hifj^hly 
of  the  new  offices  erected  at  this  school.    The  building  operations 
have  had  the  collateral  effect  of  radically  ending  the  former  in- 
sanitary condition  of  the  school.  At  Durness  Public  School  a  new 
cliuss-room  is  being  built,  and  the  old  class-room,  which    was 
authoritatively  condemned,  is  to  be  renovated. 
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In  the  county  of  Ross  enlargements  are  being  carried  out  at 
the  Public  Schools  of  Tain,  Hilton  and  Alness ;  a  commodious 
class-room  has  been  added  to  Dingwall  Academy;  and  the 
School-house  at  Fodderty  is  being  reconstructed.  The  School 
Board  of  Tar  bat  has  effected  thoroughgoing  improv^ement  in 
connection  with  Tarbat  Public  School,  having  provided  a  cookery- 
room,  adequate  cloak-room  accommodation,  and  shelter-sheds. 

The  accommodation  of  Graigston  Public  School  in  the  Island 
of  Barra  is  still  insufficient.  A  new  school  seems  to  be  needed 
at  Grimisay  in  North  Uist  to  accommodate  the  children  from  a 
new  crofter  settlement  three  miles  distant  from  the  existing  school, 
and  i  plans  have  been  prepared  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Macdonald  concludes  his  statement  on  the  subject  in  the 
following  terms : — 

'*  In  addition  to  the  enlargements  already  mentioned  important  structural 
alterations  and  improvements  have  been,  or  are  in  process  of  being,  carried 
out  at  Forss,  Aukengill,  Keiss,  Durran,  Murkle.  Tiirumster,  and  Staxigoe 
Public  Schools  in  the  county  of  Caithness  •  at  Nigg  and  Fitcalnie  Public 
Hcbools  in  the  county  of  Ross  ;  and  at  Rhilochan,^innes8and  Helmsdale 
Publio  Schools  in  the  county  of  Sutherland.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the 
year  has  been  characterised  by  more  than  ordinary  activity  on  the  part  of 
he  School  Boards." 

One  would  be  ^lad  to  see  similar  activity  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  country,  wnere  financial  and  other  difficulties  press  much 
less  heavily. 

Many  of  the  details  given  imder  this  head  are  not  indeed  of 
much  more  than  local  interest,  yet  they  are  instructive  and 
suggestive  as  indicating  a  widened  conception  of  those  conditions 
of  school  life  which  contribute  to  the  comfort  and  physical  well- 
being  of  the  children  in  attendance  at  school,  and  to  the 
consequent  improved  efficiency  of  the  instruction.  A  vitiated 
atmosphere  is  probably  to  a  considerable  extent  responsible  for  a 
low  standard  of  attainment  in  the  elements  of  instruction,  and 
the  interruptions  to  attendance  at  school  will  be  much  fewer  when 
proper  cloak-room  accommodation,  shelter-sheds,  and  a  supply 
of  uncontaminated  water  diminish  the  tendency  to  Juvenile 
ailments  of  various  kinds.  Some  of  us  have  had  experience  of 
localities  where,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  insanitary  conditions, 
infectious  disease  was  practically  endemic. 

These  points  have  received  careful  attention  in  the  reports 
with  which  my  colleagues  have  favoured  me  regarding  school- 
supply.  This  has  always  been  recognised  as  an  important  ele- 
ment of  H.M.  Inspectors'  work ;  but  the  improved  conceptions  of 
sanitation  and  comfort  in  the  school  which  now  prevail  are  ren- 
dering this  function  much  more  prominent  and  effective.  Under 
the  present  conditions,  also,  of  inspection  there  is  much  more  time 
.  available  for  a  searching  investigation  of  the  state  of  the  school 
premises.  Formerly  the  demands  of  the  Standard  examination, 
minute  and  exhaustive  as  they  were,  often  left  the  Inspector  very 
little  time  for  the  thorough  discharge  of  this  duty ;  his  mind  was 

Ereoccupied  with  a  multiplicity  of  detail  which  thrust  into  the 
ackground  the  mo  re  external  conditions  of  instruction,  and  every 
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thing  that  did  not  forcibly  obtrude  itself  upon  his  attention  was 
apt  to  be  ignored  or  perfunctorily  considered.  This  being  so,  both 
managers  and  teacners  were  disposed  to  follow  the  Inspector's 
example,  and  to  lay  a  preponderating  stress  upon  the  results  of 
the  instruction,  to  the  comparative  neglect  of  material  conditions 
and  surroundings  upon  which  the  efficiency  of  instruction  largely 
depends.  If,  for  example,  the  ventilation  of  a  school  is  defective  Ventilation, 
it  IS  certain  that  the  healthy  activity  of  the  brain  must  be  consider- 
ably impaired  ;  and  criticism  of  the  ventilation  might  often  have 
usefully  preceded  criticism  of  the  educational  results.  In  these 
respectsscience,and  particularly  bacteriological  research, have  done 
much  to  raise  the  ideal  of  school  requirements,  and  from  this  point  of 
view  certain  insanitary  arrangements  are  either  being  abolished  or 
may  be  expected  ere  long  entirely  to  disappear.  For  example,  the 
employment  of  dividing  curtains  and  the  use  of  corridors  for  cloak-  Cloak-room 
room  accommodation  should  be,  and  ultimately  will  be,  entirely  ajCcommo- 
discarded.  Inspectors  have  often  found  it  difficult  to  impress  man- 
agers of  rural  schools  with  a  sense  of  the  objectionable  cnaracter  of 
arrangements  and  conditions  which  are  sometimes  tolerated  even  in 

Erivate  dwellings ;  but  this  difficulty  is  being  gradually  removed 
y  the  downward  filtering  of  scientific  conceptions  of  hygiene 
through  all  classes  of  society,  and  it  may  be  confidently  expected 
that  tne  improved  hygiene  of  the  school  will  have  a  beneficial 
reflex  effect  upon  the  hygiene  of  the  home.  But  more  is  involved 
than  merely  hygienic  considerations ;  all  the  exterior  ecjuipment 
of  the  school  snould  be  of  such  nature  as  to  suggest  and  maintain 
a  high  standard  of  self-respect  and  decorum  on  the  part  of  the 
pupus.  In  all  such  matters  the  co-operation  of  the  sanitary 
authorities,  of  which  several  of  my  colleagues  have  availed  them- 
selves, is  of  the  utmost  value.  From  this  point  of  view  nothing 
is  of  greater  importance  than  the  condition  of  the  offices,  their 
construction,  cleaning  and  deodorisation ;  in  all  which  particulars 
there  is  a  very  general  need  of  improvement.  And,  just  as  the 
teacher's  influence  is  potent  for  the  promotion  of  regular  attend- 
ance,  so  also  his  systematic  supervision  of  the  state  of  the  offices,  ^^^  offices, 
accompanied  by  hints  and  directions  to  bis  pupils  with  regard  to 
the  proper  and  seemly  use  of  them,  would  to  a  large  extent 
correct  or  obviate  those  irregularities  which  are  so  often  dis- 
agreeably manifest. 

B. — Staffing. 

On  this  subject  H.M.  Chief  Inspector  Mr.  Robertson  has  the 
following  remarks  to  make. 

"  The  scarcity  of  competent  teachers  at  present,  and  especially  of  a  subordi-  Scarcity  of 
nate  staff,  is  a  fact  of  marked  importance  in  any  educational  survey  of  the  teachers, 
district.  There  has  been  quite  an  exodus  of  young  teachers  to  the  Train- 
ing Centres,  and  while  one  must  entirely  approve  of  the  desire  to  get  full 
training,  the  embarrassment  caused  to  rural  managers  is  rather  serious.  I 
invariaDly  recommend  them  to  keep  the  Department  informed  of  any 
difficulty  as  to  staff  supplv,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  an  equitable  tolerance 
will  be  shown  in  cases  wnere  temporarv  shortage  of  staff  is  proved  to  i«o 
unavoidable.    In  the  more  remote  school  districts  the  situation  gives  much 
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concern,  but  I  can  testify  to  the  diligence  and  interest  of  managers  and  to 
the  hearty  co-operation  of  head  teachers  to  do  their  best  in  the  trying 
circumstancesL" 

Mr.  Macdonald  similarly  comments  upon  the  deficient  supply 
of  teachers  in  his  district.  He  points  out  that  until  recently  the 
smaller  schools  were  well  staifed  in  virtue  of  the  application  of 
the  General  Aid  Grant  (Section  II.  dX  but  that  as  a  result  these 
smaller  schools  had  the  teaching  staff  increased  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  larger  schools,  and  he  suggests  that  the  terms  of  the  above 
Section  might  advantageously  %  readjusted  so  as  normally  to 
exclude  from  the  benefits  of  tne  Grant  in  question  those  schools 
whose  average  attendance  is  less  than  40.     He  continues : — 

*' While  the  ultimate  effects  of  the  operation  of  the  Kegulations  for  the 
Training  of  Teachers  will  no  doubt  be  in  the  highest  degree  beneficial,  the 
immediate  effect  is  a  rather  serious  shortage  in  the  supply.  A  considerable 
number  of  untrained  teachers  have  taken  advantage  of  the  wider  oppor- 
tunities for  training  offered  to  them  under  the  new  system,  and  it  is  found 
in  some  cases  next  to  impossible  to  fill  their  places.  Naturally  the  remote 
schools  are  affected  n^ost,  but  even  in  the  larger  and  more  accessible  centres 
managers  are  complaining  of  the  increasing  difficulty  they  are  experiencing 
in  filhng  gaps  in  the  ranks  of  their  teaching  staff.'' 

The  condition  of  the  pupil-teachers  under  the  new  system  is 
quite  clearly  moribund.  For  one  thing,  the  limitation  of  the 
number  of  hours  for  actual  teaching  in  the  schools  readers  their 
emplo)nfnent  uneconomical.  The  result  need  not  excite  more  than 
a  merely  sentimental  regret.  Under  former  conditions  the  burden 
imposed  upon  them  was  far  too  heavy ;  five  hours'  hard  work  in 
school  left  them  httle  energy  for  private  study,  or  for  the  reception 
of  instruction.  The  May  Examination  tended  every  vear  to  show 
serious  short-comings  in  those  pupil-teachers  who  had  not  the 
advantage  of  atf^endance  at  a  Secondary  or  Higher  Grade  School, 
and  this  particularly  as  regards  Languages  and  Arithmetic.  In 
this  connection  Mr.  Robertson's  remarks  are  worthy  of  note : — 

"  The  gradual  passing  of  the  rural  pupil-teacher  is  acquiesced  in  all  round. 
It  is  significant  that  very  few  could  lace  the  Intermediate  Certificate  at  the 
end  of  the  second  year,  and  I  cannot  look  forward  with  much  satisfaction 
to  the  results  of  the  same  test,  postponed  as  it  has  been  in  so  many  cases 
for  a  year." 

The  effect  of  the  new  Regulations  on  the  larger  town  schools  is 
exemplified  in  the  case  of  Dundee.  Mr.  Wattie  reports  as 
follows : — 

"  In  view  of  the  decision  come  to  by  the  Dundee  and  several  other  of  the 
larger  School  Boards  to  discontinue  the  employment  of  pupil-teachers  it  may 
be  mteresting  to  have  some  figures  regardmg  them  for  the  past  year.  The 
total  number  for  all  the  schools  in  the  district  was  130,  the  distribution 
among  the  Dundee  public,  Dundee  voluntary,  and  other  schools  being  52, 
29,  and  49  respectively.  The  indenturo^  of  all  the  pupil-teachers  under  the 
Dundee  School  Board  terminated  in  June,  1907,  with  one  exception  ;  and  it 
is  verv  pleasant  to  be  able  to  report  that  they  all  cmalified  for  admission  to 
the  UnivBrsity  or  the  Training  College  except  two. 
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Mr.  Maodonald  has  a  useful  note  on  this  subject.     He'  says  : — 

'^  One  advantage  of  the  option  left  to  managers  to  continue  appointing 
pupil-teachers — even  if  it  is  impossible  to  provide  for  their  imjtruction  in 
all  the  subjects  of  Article  69  (b)  of  the  Peculations — is  that  in  remote 
districts  it  may  be  possible  to  give  what  will  be  virtually  an  Intermediate 
Burjjary  to  a  bright  pupil,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  and  thus,  through 
the  operation  of  the  footnote  to  Article  69,  (^7)  of  tne  Regulations,  pave 
the  way  to  a  Junior  Student  Centre." 

Mr.  Philip  has  supplied  me  with  useful  information  regard- 
ing the  position  of  tne  pupil-teachers  under  the  new  conditions. 
The  details  may  be  thus  summarised : — 

(1)  As  regards  Aberdeen  City  the  School  Board  has  decided  to 
indenture  no  more  pupil-teachers.  Those  already  indentured 
will  complete  their  apprenticeship  under  Article  69  (i)  of  the 

.  Regulations. 

(2)  In  Aberdeen  County,  of  those  whose  engagement  has  not 
yet  expired,  19  will  take  advantage  of  the  note  to  Article  09  (i) 
while  the  remaining  54  will  complete  their  apprenticeship.  In 
live  schools  indentures  have  been  cancelled  •in  favour  of  Junior 
Studentships. 

(3)  In  Kincardineshire  two  indentures  were  cancelled.  Those 
whose  apprenticeship  has  not  expired  will  conform  either  to 
paragrapn  (i)  of  Article  69,  or  to  the  note  appended. 

4.  In  Orkney  12  pupil- teachers  finish  under  the  Note  to 
Article  69  (i).  Pupil-teachers  remain  in  KirkwaU  and  other 
five  schools ;  but  at  Kirkwall  no  more  pupil-teachers  will  be 
indentured.  In  two  of  these  five  schools  Science  instruction  will 
be  provided  ;  in  the  remaining  three  this  is  found  to  be  imprac- 
ticable. 

5.  In  Shetland  two  indentures  have  been  cancelled.  Five 
apprenticeships  will  terminate  in  1908  under  the  note  to  Article 
69  (i).  In  the  case  of  other  two  pupil-teachers  it  has  been  found 
impracticable  to  arrange  an  adequate  course  of  instruction. 

C.  School  Attendance.  * 

Excluding  casual  and  temporary  conditions,  such  as  an  out- 
break of  epidemic  sickness  and  the  exceptional  severity  of  the 
weather,  we  find  that  on  the  whole  the  state  bf  the  attendance 
remams  much  the  same.  Under  the  impetus,  however,  given  to 
samtary  precautions  we  may  anticipate  a  progressive  improvement 
\mder  normal  circumstances.  It  might  be  interesting  to  discover 
how  far  the  absence  of  over-pressure  under  the  new  methods  of 
inspection  has  affected  the  attendance ;  but  probably  the  lively 
sense  of  personal  responsibility  and  anxiety  to  secure  a  "pass" 
which  resulted  from  the  "standard''  examination  may  have 
baLmced  the  deterrent  effect  of  the  severer  task- work  exacted 
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Causes  of  Mr.  Robertson  reports  as  follows : — 

irregular 

attendance.  "  As  a  general  statement  attendance  is  less  satisfactory  than  in  the  previous 
year  in  many  school  areas.  The  unusual  severity  of  the  weather  last  winter 
and  spring  may  safely  be  postulated  as  the  chief  cause  of  the  decline.  Pressure 
on  Boards  to  exercise  their  compulsory  powers  has  certainly  not  been  wanting 
and  constant  vigilance  seems  to  be  required.  Occasionally,  the  general 
effect  of  prosecution  is  less  marked  on  average  attendance  than  one  might 
expect,  but  even  then  an  active  Board  should  get  credit  for  its  diligence. 
Reluctance  to  prosecute  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  or  Sheriff  Court  is  less 
the  mood  of  the  rural  School  Board  than  it  was. 

Mr.  Wattici's     Mr.  Wattie  reports  that  the  average  attendance  for  the  District 
District.        was  slightly  affected  by  the  temporary  closure  of  certain  schools 
i   ^u?ft        in  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  scarlet  fever  and  cerebro- 
a?tondance.   spinal  m^ngitis ;  a  still  more  potent  fEictor  was  the  outbreak  of 
measles,  towards  the  close  of  1905,  which  un£avourably  affected 
the  statistics  for  the  voluntary  schools  whose  financial  year  ter- 
minated in  the  late  autumn  of  1906 ;  but  on  the  whole  it  would 
appear  that  the  state  of  the  attendance  in  general  is  stationary. 

Dundee.  For  the  22  public  schools  in  Dimdee  the  summary  percentage 

of  attendance  is  87*7.  Only  a  single  school,  that  of  Hawkhfll, 
reaches  a  percentage  of  over  90.  Of  the  10  Voluntary  Schools  three 
have  improved  in  regularity  of  attendance,  while  seven  have 
declined.  St.  Joseph's  R.  C.  School  heads  the  list  of  Dundee 
schools  with  an  average  attendance  of  91*3.  The  schools  outside 
Dundee  show  to  greater  advantage  in  this  respect.  The  summary 
percentage  for  these  schools,  51  in  number,  is  88*7 ;  and  19 
schools  reach  a  percentage  of  90  or  over  as  compared  with  17  last 
Forfar  year.     The  schools  in  the  burgh  of  Forfar  mamtain  their  high 

Burgh.  position,  the  summary  percentage  being  91  S.     An  improvement 

has  been  effected  in  Barry  pansh  in  consequence  of  the  more 
energetic  exercise  by  the  School  Board  of  its  compulsory  powers. 
The  summary  percentage  for  the  entire  district  is  880,  as  com- 
pared with  last  year's  88*2.  Mr.  Wattie  concludes  his  exhaustive 
Report  with  the  following  remarks : — 

"  Reference  was  made  in  last  Report  to  the  irregularity  prevalent  in  many 
of  the  country  parishes  during  the  short  season  between  the  mid-summer 
and  the  potato-lifting  vacation,  and  the  suggestion  was  made  that  it  might 
be  advantajD;eous  to  the  attendance  to  bring  forward  the  summer  vacation  a 
month  earher.  The  rural  instincts  follow,  on  the  whole,  a  conservative  line, 
and  the  fact  that  the  financial  year  of  a  number  of  the  country  schools  ends 
in  June  is  a  minor  obstacle ;  but  this  year  several  have  in  this  matter  adopted 
the  policy  of  the  city  schools." 

Mr.  Mr.  McKechnie  expresses  disappointment  with  the  state  of  the 

McKechnie's  attendance  in  his  district.     He  states  that  the  percentage  has 
District.       fallen  in  Banffshire  and  risen  in  Morayshire,  Nairnshire  and 
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Ross-shire  (of  which,  however,  only  a  part  is  within  his   district.) 
He  subjoins  the  following  tabular  statement  of  statistics : — 


Banffshire. 

HorayBhire. 

NalrnBhlre. 

Eoas -shire. 

1905. 

1900. 

1905. 

1906. 

1905. 

1906. 

1905. 

1906. 

School  Population  . 

Scholan  on  Segister 

Average  Attendanee 

Percentaae  of  Average    \ 
Attendance               / 

Bteroptlona     • 

18,017 
12,084 
11.519 

88-96 

247 

12,975 
12,964 
11.480 

,  88-24 

298 

8,882 
8.624 
7,826 

84-96 

90 

8^7 
8,576 
7,896 

86-25 

42 

1.616 
1,047 
1,422 

86-84 

1 

1,618 
1.060 
1,486 

86-61 

2 

18,770 
1S,78S 
11,602 

85-11 

IS 

18,486 
18,482 
11,661 

86-07 

10 

He  points  out  the  curious  anomaly  that  in  Morayshire,  while 
the  school  population  has  increased  the  number  on  the  roisters 
has  decreasea,  with  however  an  increase  in  the  percentage  of 
attendance. 

Mr.  McKechnie  also  deals  with  the  very  important  relation  be-  rhe  school 
tween  the  school-population  and  the  number  on  the  registers,  population 
Manifestly  for  any  given  year  this  relation  will  be  aflFected  oy  the  ^^^  Number 
age  at  which  children  are  sent  to  school.     His  tabular  statement  ^^^^^^ 
is  as  follows  : —  e*      - 

"  1906. 


School 
Population. 

On  Register 
up  to  14. 

Difference. 

Banffshire 
Morayshire 
Nairnshire 
RoflH-shire 

12,976 
8,367 
1,518 

13,456 

12,249 
8,098 
1,565 

12,386 

-726 

-269 

+  47 

- 1,070 

[ac 


i.e.  in  Nairn  the  roll  seems  to  be  complete  j  in  Elgin  it  is  fairly  complete  ; 
in  Banff  it  is  much  less  complete  than  in  Elgin  ;  and  in  Ross  it  is  very  in- 
complete. 

In  the  case  of  Ross  this  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  young 
children  to  school  in  remote  parts." 

Mr.  Macdonald  states  that  the  attendance  at  school  continues  j^jp  ^^j^ 
to  be  satisfactory.    An  endeavour  is  being  made  in  certain  parts  donald's 
of  the  district  to  secure  the  earlier  enrolment  of  pupils.     He  District, 
mentions  two  causes  of  late  enrolment,  negligence  on  the  part  of  Causes  of 
School  Boards,  and  the  distance  of  the  school  from  the  pupils*  late 
homes.     In  isolated  localities  where  the  roads  are  bad  or  non-  ®'^>*^^™®'^t. 
existent  it  is  sometimes  the  case  that  parents  refrain  from  sending 
their  young  children  to  school  even  in  summer  on  the  ground 
that,  when  once  their  children's  names  are  entered  on  the  school- 
roll,  attendance  will  be  insisted  on  during  tho  winter.     Mr.  Mac- 
donald thinks — and  no  doubt  School  feoards  will  be  equally 
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Canses  at 
work. 

Influence 
of  the 
teacher. 


Removal 
of  names 
from  the 
Plegisterfl. 

Fisher- 
children. 


Mr.  Philip's 
District. 


reasonable — ^that  a  certain  amount  of  irr^ularity  in  the  winter 
months  may  well  be  condoned  under  such  untoward  conditions. 
He  supplies  an  instructive  tabular  statement  of  percentages  in 
his  district,  which  I  here  subjoin  : 


1 

Number  of  Schools. 

Under 
80  per  cent. 

80  to  86 
per  cent. 

86  to  00 
per  cent. 

90  per  cent, 
and  over. 

1008 

1007 

1006 

1007 

1006 

1007 

1006 

1007 

CaiihneM    -  .     • 
InverneM    • 
Ross    .... 
.    Butherlatul- 

2 

4 
1 

8 

4 
1 

4 

21 

6 

IS 

17 

28 

5 
18 
17 

80 
16 
16 
15 

27 
17 
21 
20 

10 
6 
9 
8 

10 
8 
.H 
6 

The  £aU  in  the  percentage  as  indicated  in  the  last  column  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  exceptional  severity  of  the  weather,  followed  to 
some  extent  by  epidemic  sickness.  Mr.  Macdonald  very  justly 
emphasises  the  important  influence  which  the  teacher  is  able  to 
exert  in  promoting  regularity  of  attendanca  As  it  is  sometimes 
put — ^a  good  teacher  is  the  b^t  compulsory  officer.  The  School 
boards  are,  however,  technically  held  responsible,  and  Mr.  Mac- 
donald reports  increased  activity  on  their  part  in  several  districts 
where  apathy  formerly  prevailed.  To  use  his  crisp  expression : 
"  Some  Boards,  after  protesting  vigorously  that  they  had  done 
their  best,  are  doing  better." 

Among  the  energetic  Boards  he  places  Wick  Burgh  and  Land- 
ward, Roskeen,  Alness  and  Barra.  Unfavourably  contrasted 
with  these  are  Tongue,  Cl3me  and  Assjmt  in  Sutherland,  and 
Canisbay  in  Caithness.  As  a  result  the  Grant  under  Art.  19  B(6).of 
the  Code  was  either  refused  or  seriously  endangered.  He  further 
points  out  the  important  relation  which  tne  removal  of  the 
children's  names  from  the  school  registers  bears  to  the  question 
of  attendance.     He  remarks  : — 

"One  has  to  be  careful  to  avoid  ascribing  to  more  re^lar  attendance 
what  may  really  be  due  to  more  active  purging  of  the  roll." 

In  this  connexion  the  case  of  fisher-children  who  migrate  with 
their  parents  annually  to  fishing  centres  falls  to  be  considered ; 
but  the  removal  of  their  names  was  deemed  unnecessary  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  their  period  of  absence  roughly  coincided  with 
the  school  vacation.  The  removal  of  their  names  also  sometimes 
led  to  their  withdrawal  from  the  purview  of  the  School  Board. 

Mr.  Philip  makes  some  important  and  stringent  observations 
regarding  school  attendance  in  Shetland,  and  I  cannot  do  better 
than  quote  them  in  fiill : — 

"  Despite  the  wretched  weather  conditions  of  last  winter  the  attendance 
in  Shetland  shows  this  year  a  slight  improvement.  I  cannot  understand  why 
certain  School  Boards  m  this  county  do  not  take  an  example  from  their 
neighbours  and  endeavour  to  remove  the  stigma  of  bad  administration  which 
rests  upon  them.  The  Landward  schools  under  the  Lerwick  Board  do  not 
seem  to  differ  in  any  respect  from  the  schools  in  other  parts  of  the  county 
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as  re^^ards  external  conditions,  and  yet  in  these  three  schools  ^Quarff,  Qul- 
berwick,  and  Hamnavoe)  the  average  attendance  for  the  year  is  over  95  per 
cent. 

*'  In  some  districts  children  with  any  distance  to  come  cease  attending  \£^  ToDDin? 
the  moment  winter  begins.    Winter  begins,  apparently,  on  Ist  November,  Quoted 
and  hence  we  find  in  the  Log-book  under  tnat  date:  *Onl^  seventeen  ^ 
children  in  the  school  owing  to  its  being  the  first  day  of  winter.'    The 
partictdar  day  in  question  was  found  from  the  meteorological  records  to 
be  a  mild  da^  with  moderate  southerly  wind  and  five  hours  of  bright  sun- 
shine.   But  it  was  the  first  day  of  ^  winter,'  and  half  the  scholars  began 
their  winter  rest. 

"  The  attendance  at  four  schools  on  the  31st  January  may  be  given  as 
illustrating  how  this  varies  with  different  districts  and  teachers  :  At  Ouarff 
27  were  present  out  of  27  ;  at  Cunningsburgh  72  out  of  116  ;  at  Sand  wick 
33  out  of  123.  At  Levenwick  under  sS  per  cent,  had  been  present  and  the 
opening  had  been  cancelled. 

'*The  withholding  of  the  Grant  under  Article  19  B  (6)  from  some  of  Mr.  Rankine 
the  Shetland  School  Boards  has  had  a  salutary  effect.  It  is  particularly  quoted, 
noticeable  that  the  number  of  closures  due  to  inclement  weather  varies 
considerably,  even  for  schools  in  the  same  parish.  It  is  the  practice 
of  some  teacners  to  send  home  the  few  children  who  {)ut  in  an  appearance 
on  a  stormy  day  without  opening  school  at  all.  A  child  who  turns  up  only 
to  find  that  no  school  is  to  be  held  is  not  likely  to  be  sent  again  by  his 
parents  when  the  weather  is  doubtful." 


D. — Exemptions. 

Mr.  Philip  comments  upon  the  number  and  conditions  of  the  Mr.  Philip's 
exemptions  as  granted  by  the  School  Boards  of  Orkney.     These  District, 
exemptions  are  mainly  for  herding  purposes  during  the  summer  Orkney, 
montns.     He  fears  that  some  Boardls  are  administering  the  Act 
of  1901  without  a  due  sense  of  their  administrative  and  financial 
responsibilities.    He  contends  that  the  two  indispensable  conditions 
of  exemption  are  necessitous  circumstances  and  excellent  previous  Grounds  of 
attendance  at  school  to  the  minimum  extent  of  90  per  cent. :  in  exemption, 
both  of  which  respects  there   is  room  for   animadversion.     As 
regards  the  former  of  the  two  conditions  he  points  out  that  the 
number  of  exemptions  is  relatively  much  greater  in  Orkney  than 
in   Shetland,  although  prima  facie  there  cannot  be  a  greater 
number  of  necessitous  cases  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter 
county.    He  repeats   his  recommendation  in  last  year's  Report 
that  a  soup-kitchen  should  be  provided  in  the  winter  months  for 
the  schools  in  these  two  counties,  as  likely  to  have  a  favourable 
effect  upon  regularity  of  attendance. 

Mr  Wattie's   remarks  on  this  subject  are  so  important  and 
suggestive  that  I  quote  them  in  full : — 

**  The  jute  industry  in  Dundee  has  been  on  the  whole  in  a  prosperous  Mr.  Wattle's 
condition  during  the  past  year,  and  it  might  have  been  expected  that  the  District, 
briskness  of  the  labour  market  would  have  been  accompanied  by  a  further 
r^uction  of  the  exemption  figures.    They  are,  however,  practically  station- 
ary as.  compared  ynik  }4st  year  ;    and   Dundee  is  left  in  unchallenged 
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possession  of  its  bad  eminence  in  this  respect.    The  following  table  gives 
the  exemption  statistics  for  the  last  four  years  :— 


Exemptions  Qranted. 

Total 
granted 

lief  used. 

Total 
A})pli- 
cations. 

Without 

con- 
ditions. 

On  con- 
ditions 
of  EvK. 

S.  Att«e. 

On  con- 
ditions 
of  H.-T. 

Att«. 

Session  1903-4 
„        1904-6 
„        1906-6 
„        1906-7 

6            736 
4            356 

0  236 

1  251 

876 
306 
338 
342 

1,618 
756 
674 
693 

963 

1,098 

811 

746 

2,671 
1,854 
1,385 
1,340 

U1 


The  sum  of  the  full-time  and  half-time  exemptions  granted  does  not 
represent  the  same  number  of  individual  children,  as  the  general  policy  of 
the  Board  is  to  grant  half-time  exemption  in  the  first  instance  to  younger 
applicants,  a  certain  proportion  of  whom  subsequently  get  complete  ex- 
emption from  day  school  attendance. 

"The  attendance  in  the  supplementary  classes  in  Dundee  is  markedlyless 
regular  than  in  the  senior  division,  particularly  among  the  girls.  While 
excess  of  irregularity  is  doubtless  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  supple- 
mentary children  are  older  and  consequently  more  useful  at  home,  one 
cannot  out  suspect  that  the  spirit  of  unrest  produced  in  the  classes  as  a 
whole  by  the  granting  of  exemption  even  to  tne  present  modified  extent  is 
a  contriDutory  cause.  The  exemption  problem  naving  now  been  reduced 
within  comparatively  moderate  limits,  tne  time  seems  to  have  arrived  for 
the  School  Board  to  take  another  forward  step,  as  the  cases  of  real  hard- 
ship would  not  now  be  so  numerous  as  to  l)e  beyond  the  ix>wer  of  the 
combined  operations  of  the  p<)or-]aw  authority  and  public  and  private 
charity  to  cope  with.  If  a  still  further  reduction  in  the  number  of  ex- 
emptions were  effected,  it  seems  probable  that  an  improvement  would 
result  in  the  general  attendance  of  the  older  pupils. 

"  In  the  part  of  the  district  outside  of  Dundee  the  discretion  vested  in  the 
School  Boards  in  regard  to  the  granting  of  exemption  seems  on  the  whole  to 
have  been  wisely  exercised.  The  exemptions  granted  bv  the  Forfar  (B) 
Board  have  fallen  from  124  to  102.  There  and  at  Brougnty  Ferrv  sx)ecial 
continuation  classes  are  held  during  the  winter,  as  in  Dundee,  for  the  pupils 
who  have  been  granted  conditional  exemption.  In  the  rural  parishes  the 
few  exemptions  granted  are  nearly  always  complete." 

Mr.  The  question  of  exemptions  has  been  engaging  Mr.  McKochnie's 

McKpchnie's  serious  attention  during  the  past  year,  as  ne  is  convinced  that  in 

Dist  ict.        certain  districts,  and  particiuarly  in  Banffshire  as  a  whole,  the 

School  Boards  are  granting  these  exemptions  much  too  liberally. 

He  presents  the  facts  in  the  following  tabular  form  : — 


Scholars  on 
Register. 

Number  of 
Exemptions. 

Per  1,000. 

Bautt'shire  - 
Morayshire 
Nairnshire 
Ross-shire  - 

12,954 
8,576 
1,C60 

13,432 

293 

42 

2 

10 

22-6 

4-9 

1-2 

•7 

J 
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The  disproportion  between  Banf&hire  and  the  other  counties  is 
certainly  striking. 

While  the  applications  for  exemption  indicate  the  existence  Relation  of 
of  social  conditions  which  appeal  very  strongly  both  to  the  Exemption 
philanthropist  and  the  reformer,  there  is  a  still  lower  stratum  of  q.  ?^i^ 
the  adult  population  which  is  either  totally  indifferent  to  the 
benefits  which  education  confers  or  is  unable  to  exercise  parental 
control.  In  man^  such  cases  the  home  circumstances  are  so 
deplorable  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  secure  regularity  of  atten- 
dance. If  even  industrious  and  respectable  mothers  find  it  no 
easy  task  to  send  their  children  to  school  comfortably  fed  and 
tidily  clad,  what  is  to  be  expected  of  those  whose  drunken  habits 
or  domestic  miseries  render  even  the  smallast  modicum  of  home- 
comfort  for  their  unhappy  children  almost  unattainable.  It  is  in 
the  large  towns  and  farmer  centres  of  industrial  and  mining 
activity  that  School  Boaros  have  to  endeavour  to  cope  with  this 
serious  difficulty ;  nor  do  they  ignore  their  responsibifities.  Thus, 
as  Mr.  Wattie  reports,  the  School  Board  of  Dundee  summoned  Dundee, 
before  them  last  year  192  defaulting  parents  and  instituted 
prosecutions  against  71,  with  the  result  that  convictions  were 
obtained  in  every  case  brought  into  Court,  and  in  four  cases 
the  maximum  penalty  was  imposed.  The  number  of  defaulters 
roistered  during  the  year  was  968,  and  the  number  of  cases 
carried  forward  to  the  current  session  was  582,  of  whom  35  were 
sent  to  Industrial  Schools  or  to  the  Mars  Training  Ship,  and  16 
were  taken  in  hand  by  the  Parish  Council.  Many  of  the  de- 
faulting parents  show  a  perverse  ingenuity  in  evading  penal 
consequences  ;  they  send  their  children  for  a  few  days  at  a  time 
to  school,  and  so  escape  the  onus  of  continnoiis  irregularity.  To 
use  Mr.  Watties  trenchant  statement — "  the  difficulty  in  the  case 
of  most  of  these  children  is  that  they  are  regularly  irregular." 

To  combat  this  tendency  towards  irregular  attendance  on  the  Remedies, 
part  of  children  belonging  to  a  low  social  grade,  the  School  Board 
of  Dundee  have  continued  the  use  of  a  remedial  expedient  to 
which  reference  was  made  in  last  year's  report,  and  with  regard 
to  which  Mr.  Wattie  reports  as  follows : — 

The  scheme  of  visitation  by  lady  workers  belon^ng  to  the  Dundee  Domestic 
Social  Union,  which  was  be^n  early  m  1906,  was  continued  systematically  Visitation, 
last  session  in  connection  with  two  of  the  Dundee  public  schools  attended 
largely  by  children  of  the  poorer  classes.  In  the  opinion  of  the  teachers 
this  work  is  proving  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  schools  by  securing  a  better 
attendance  in  bad  cases  and  promoting  in  several  directions  the  general 
well-being  of  the  children.  The  ladies  devote  a  large  amount  of  time  to 
this  visitation  and  their  testimony  goes  to  corroborate  the  common  experi- 
ence of  those  who  devote  themselves  to  the  arduous  work  of  social  ameliora- 
tion, that  the  ]nore  constant  and  personal  the  attention  given  to  particular 
cases  the  more  marked  is  the  resultant  improvement  in  the  conditions  of 
the  home-life." 

If  to  irregular  attendance  during  the  session  is  added  the 
unsettling  influence  of  the  summer  vacation,  we  may  anticipate 
benefit  from  the  adoption  of  a  counteractive  arrangement  which 
seeks    to    rectify    resulting    educational    shortcomings.      This 
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arrangement  is  the  establishment  of  a  Vacation  School,  "with  refer 
ence  to  which  Mr.  Wattie  supplies  the  following  information : — 

"  The  experimenit  was  made  in  Dundee  this  summer,  for  the  first  time  in 
Scotland,  of  holding  a  vacation  school.  The  School  Board  granted  the 
use  of  the  Dunhope  School  premises,  but  in  other  respects  the  venture  was 
conducted  on  a  voluntary  basis.  The  enrolment  was  limited  to  about  200, 
one-half  of  the  children  attending  for  a  fortnight  in  July  and  the  other  halt' 
for  a  fortnight  in  August.  The  school  was  conducted  under  the  manage- 
ment of  one  of  the  Dundee  headmasters,  who  was  assisted  by  several  other 
teachei^  and  Social  Union  workers.  The  programme  followed  the  general 
lines  laid  down  by  the  pioneer  vacation  schools  instituted  in  London  by 
Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward,  and  the  opinion  of  those  interested  is  that  the 
experiment  was  attended  by  such  a  measure  of  success  as  to  justify  the  hope 
that  the  school  may  develop  into  a  permanent  institution.'' 

E. — ^Organisation  and  Classification. 

Under  this  head  several  of  my  colleagues  have  supplied  me  with 
useful  contributions,  and  mainly  with  regard  to  re-classification 
at  "  fixed  dates."  In  lai-ge  town-schools  little  practical  difficulty 
is  experienced  ;  the  pupil  is  transferred  from  one  class-room  to 
another ;  but  a  certain  amount  of  difficulty  does  really  exist  in 
bipartite  or  tripartite  schools,  i.e.,  schools  with  two  or  three  class- 
rooms respectively.  In  such  cases  the  re-classified  pupils  are 
sometimes  merely  transferred  from  one  part  of  the  school-room  to 
the  other.  But  even  this  may  have  a  good  effect.  As  Mr. 
Macdonald  suggestively  remarks : — 

'•  A  segregation,  owing  to  promotion,  of  the  smarter  pupils,  who  natur- 
ally need  less  supervision,  would  provide  a  salutary  stimulus  to  all,  and 
would  enable  the  teacher  to  give  special  attention  to  the  weaker  pupils.** 

He  states  the  objections  to  promotion  of  pupils  during  the 
session,  which  are  not  infrequently  urged  by  teachers.  These 
are  two : — 

"  First,  the  difficulty  of  accommodation,  a  redistribution  of  the  pupils 
entailing  a  possible  overcrowding  in  some  rooms  ;  and,  second,  the  difficulty 
of  staff,  owing  to  the  restriction  as  to  the  number  of  pupils  habitually  under 
one  teacher." 

Mr.  Muir  refers  to  the  same  difficulties,  and  mentions  the  sug- 
gestion made  by  the  headmaster  of  a  large  school,  "  that  the 
Department,  while  insisting  on  a  staft^bearing  a  certain  numerical 
relation  to  the  total  numoer  of  pupils  in  ordinary  attendance, 
might  give  the  headmaster  a  freer  hand  in  the  distribution  of 
that  staff." 

It  may  be  conjectured  that  the  magnitude  of  the  difficulties 
has  been  exaggerated  by  prepossessions  in  favour  of  the  old 
"  standard  "  procedure  and  by  a  latent  disinclination  on  the  part 
of  teachers  to  part  with  their  smartest  pupils.  It  may  be  pointed 
out,  however,  that  in  any  systematic  process  of  re-classifacation, 
if  there  is  movement  upwards  there  is  also  movement  from  below,  so 
that  the  "  flowers  of  the  flock  "  are  succeeded  by  a  second  growth. 
The  objection  to  possible  overcrowding  as  a  result  of  promotion 
is  met  by  the  same  argument,  though  only  on  the  supposition 
that  the  promotion  is  selective,  not  mechanical.  Promotion  of  a 
class  en  bloc  is  not  promotion  at  all,  it  is  merely  a  more  r^vpid 
transference  of  a  class  from  one  part  of  the  school  to  another 
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Itforeover,  the  teacter  has  in  his"  own  hands  the  means  ot  pre- 
venting possible  overcrowding ;  the'  standard  of  promotion  is 
nowhere  formulated,  and  can  within  limits  be  adjusted  to  siiit  the 
special  circumstanc&s  of  the  school.  The  teacher  'will  no  doubt 
have  clearly  outlined  in  his  own  mind  the  ideal  stage  of  promo- 
tion for  a  given  class  at  a  given  time,  but  the  realisation  of  this 
ideal  stage  will  vary  from  year  to  year  in  accordance  with  the 
average  calibre  of  the  class.  In  some  extreme  cases  promotion  may 
not  even  be  possible  during  the  course  of  the  session.  In  a  word,  a 
certain  amount  of  accommodation  in  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  promotion  is  claimed  by  the  special  circumstances  of  the 
individual  classes  and  of  the  school  as  a  whole.  The  dominating 
consideration  will  be  the  adjustment  of  the  conditions  of  promotion 
to  the  passing  of  the  Qualifying  Examination  as  soon  after  12 
years  of  age  as  possible.  The  first  step  will  therefore  be  the 
determination  of  the  range  of  attainment  for  each  division  of  the 
school  with  this  aim  in  view ;  the  next  will  be  the  distribution  of 
this  range  of  attainment  over  the  classes  constituting  each 
division.  And  it  is  only  by  the  application  of  this  principle  of 
promotion  that  pupils  will  be  prepared  for  entrance  into  the 
supplementary  section  of  the  school  at  such  an  age  as  will 
render  them  able  to  reap  the  full  benefits  of  supplementary 
instruction. 

Mr.  Philip's  observations  on  the  subject  may  usefully  be 
quoted : — 

"  In  actual  practice  it  is  impossible  to  have  a  perfect  gradation.    The 

S3rsonal  equation  of  the  teacher  and  of  the  class  are  two  disturbing  eleraenta. 
at  the  headmaster  who  has  the  ideal  gradation  clearly  in  his  mind  has  a 
standard  by  which  he  can  measure  the  prdgress  of  any  given  class  and 
describe  its  position  relative  to  others  in  the  series. 

"  Fonn  62  (a)  is  an  outward  test  of  the  success  of  such  a  system.  Does  the 
school  qualify  pupils  for  Supplementary  Class  work  more  than  once  a  year  ? 
Of  the  21  city  schools,  where  such  promotions  are  to  be  expected  at  least 
twice  a  year,  I  find  that,  during  1907,  Forms  62  (a)  were  subjnitted  and 
approved  for  1st  January  and  l&t  August  in  19  cases.  At  the  first  'fixed 
date'  the  number  of  pu[)ils  varied  considerably,  showing  that  in  many 
schools,  although  not  all,  the  *  creaming'  process  had  been  applied.  At  the 
second  'fixed  date*  more  than  one  class  was  in  some  cases  presented, 
showing  that  at  the  top  end  of  the  school  the  classes  were  marching  abreast 
and  not  in  line  *  tandem- wise.'  The  conditions  at  the  point  of  the  curriculum 
represented  by  Form  62  (a)  are  complicated  in  two  ways  :  first,  the  smaller 
number  of  pupils  that  can  form  a  Supplementary  Class ;  second,  economy  of 
staff.  A  serious  discontinuity  is  thus  felt,  and  the  headmaster  has  to  exer- 
cise all  his  ingenuity  to  effect  a  satisfactory  arrangement." 

F. — Subjects  of  Instruction. 

Most  of  my   colleagues  have  this  year  judiciously  refrained  Effect  of 
from  discussing  methods  of  instruction.     This  is  in  fact  no  longer  Recent 
necessary  in  view  of  the  series  of  memoranda  which  have  been  Memoranda 
issued  by  the  Department  or  are  in  process  of  preparation.     These 
memoranda,  while  disclaiming  the  character  of  finality,  indicate 
in  copious  detail  the  principles  and  methods  of  instruction  which 
the  JJepartment  approves,  they  are  easy  of  reference  and  sever- 
ally  complete,   and  are  already  having  a  most  valuable  effect  in 
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stimulating  the  minds  of  the  teachers,  in  superseding  mechanical 
methods  of  instruction  and  in  securing  to  a  considerable  extent 
uniformity  in  the  methods  applied  to  the  several  subjects  of  in- 
struction. It  is  particularly  desirable  that  assistant  teachers,  no 
less  than  headmasters,  should  study  these  documents,  for  it  is  a 
matter  of  common  experience  that  young  assistants,  even  after 
receiving  in  their  Tramin^  College  course  a  rational  and  en- 
lightened discipline,  not  inireq^iiently  relapse  into  the  mechanical 
and  antiquatea  methods  of  mstruction  with  which  they  were 
familiar  either  as  pupils  in  school  or  as  pupil-teachers.  This 
tendency  is  fostered  by  the  still  prevalent  idea  that  something 
equivalent  to  the  old  standard  examinations  is  still  required,  with 
the  result  that  these  teachers  are  prone  to  attach  mucn  more  im- 
portance to  concrete  acquisitions  tnan  to  rational  principles. 

There  is  one  point  in  connection  with  these  memoranda  which 
is  of  great  importance,  and  that  is  the  way  in  which  they  suggest 
the  correlation  of  the  subjects  of  instruction.  In  the  memorandum 
on  the  teaching  of  English,  for  example,  the  inter-relation  of  the 
constituent  branches  of  English,  including  even  Phonetics  and 
Breathing  Exercises,  is  fully  detailed,  and  thus  suggests  a  closer 
cohesion  of  the  subjects  classified  as  English  rather  than  their 
piece-meal  or  patch-work  treatment.  But  between  several  of  the 
main  subjects  themselves  there  are  strong  bonds  of  connection 
which  are  too  often  in  practice  neglected.  Some  of  my  colleagues 
point  out  in  this  connection  History  and  Geography,  Nature 
Knowledge  and  Drawing ;  and  the  list  may  be  extended.  A  too 
slavish  adherence  to  the  time-table  is  often  responsible  for  the 
dissociation  of  closely  related  subjects.  One  of  the  most  interest- 
ing ways  in  which  this  correlation  of  subjects  has  been  established 
is  the  relation  of  Arithmetic  to  Experimental  Science  ;  and  a 
little  thought  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  would  often  suggest 
equally  useful  and  instructive  combinations. 

While  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  suggest  improvements  in  the 
methods  of  teaching  the  Elementary  Subjects,  with  regard  to 
which  the  memoranda  supply  sufficient  information,  there  are  in 
my  colleagues'  reports  a  number  of  criticisms  and  comments  re- 
lating to  these  suojects,  which  are  too  useful  to  be  ignored. 

(1.)  Reading. — Mr.  Macdonald  remarks  : — 

"  As  regards  the  mechanics  of  reading,  greater  clearness  of  utterance  is 
pretty  generally  desirable.  One  of  the  most  effective  ways  of  bringing 
about  improvement  in  this  respect  would  be  to  give  the  teachers  a  course  in 
phonetics  under  Article  55  of  the  Regulations." 

In  last  report  Mr.  Wattie  gave  his  experience  with  regard  to 
the  Phonic  Method  of  learning  to  react,  and  Mr.  Philip  in  his 
present  report  resumes  consideration  of  the  subject.  His  remarks 
are  as  follow : — 

"  The  teachers  in  this  district  are  becoming  more  and  more  interested  in 
the  phonic  method  of  reading.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  mechanics  of 
reading  should  be  the  part  of  the  early  instruction  in  English  which  attracts 
the  teacher  :  for  in  the  first  place  it  involves  no  strain  on  the  imagination 
or  the  emotions,  and  secondly  the  return  for  the  labour  expended  is 
immediate  and  easily  assessed.    The  interest  of  the  phonic  method  is  that 
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Unlike  other  so- called  methods,  it  is  a  rational  process.  The  sound  and  the 
symbol  are  at  once  connected  :  "  Look  and  Say ".  It  contrasts  with  the 
traditional  course  which  introduces  the  name  and  the  symbol  together,  and 
allows  the  scholar  to  arrive  at  the  sound  by  a  process  of  unconscious  cerebra- 
tion. The  order  of  presentation  of  the  svmools  is  not  immaterial.  The 
first  difficulty  which  the  scholar  meets  is  the  ioining  of  two  sounds  to  form 
a  word.  A  M  consists  of  two  sounds  which  the  pupil  knows  separately  and 
individually.  To  effect  the  junction  appears  to  oe  to  the  young  scholar  a 
really  difficult  step.  (It  is  no  doubt  this  difficulty  which  leads  some  te  ichers 
to  take  as  the  unit  of  sound  not  the  sound  of  the  single  letter  but  the 
combined  sound  of  two  letters.) 

"  After  the  short  vowels  are  introduced  the  continuous  sounds  (f,  m,  n,  s,  r) 
can  be  taken  and  placed  either  before  or  after  the  vowel.  The  stopped 
(explosive)  consonants  (p,  t,  <kc.)  should  obviously  be  taken  in  the  first 
place  after  a  vowel,  as,  in  that  position,  they  have  exactly  the  same  sound 
as  when  they  are  pronounced  fiuone.  The  step  from  A  T  to  T  A  is  an  easy 
one.  This  latter  sound  (unlike,  e.g,^  F  A)  cannot  be  analjrsed  into  two 
distinct  sounds,  and  therefore  the  explosive  consonant  in  that  position  must 
always  be  taken  with  the  vowel  which  follows  and  any  attempt  to  analyse 
the  combination  further  onlv  introduces  confusion. 

"  The  long  vowels  (with  the  same  symbols  as  for  the  short  vowels),  the 
double  symbol  representing  a  single  sound,  and  the  silent  letter  must  appear 
early. 

"  This  synthetic  process  starts  from  the  single  letter  as  the  symbol  for  the 
unit  of  sound,  and  by  a  combination  of  umts  builds  up  the  word,  or  the 
syllable  and  afterwards  the  word.  It  is  therefore  a  process  that  is 
applicable  throughout  the  entire  school,  and  if  it  were  practised  as  it  ought  to 
be  in  the  junior  and  senior  classes,  one  would  not  meet  pupils,  as  one  often 
does,  who  have  no  power  of  attacking  a  word  (although  it  may  be  perfectly 
regular)  which  they  have  not  seen  before.  Also  it  is  a  distinct  gain  to  be 
able  to  explain  exceptions  in  terms  of  the  regular  symbols  which  represent 
the  sounds  of  the  irregular  syllables. 

"  The  interest  of  the  scholar  in  the  early  stages  must  be  kept  alive  by  the 
early  introduction  of  words  with  which  he  is  already  familiar  in  the  spoken 
language,  and  thence  of  reading  material  which  attracts  his  attention  for 
other  reasons  than  merely  the  imonic  processes." 

Whatever  opinion  is  held  respecting  the  value  of  the  phonic 
method  at  the  initiatory  stage  it  is  evident  that  the  very  next 
stage  in  the  reading  process  presents  anomalies  for  which 
correctives  must  be  applied.  The  vowel  a  has  a  difierent  sound 
in  maty  viate,  fall,  father,  to  which  the  phonic  method  furnishes 
no  guide ;  and  it  would  appear  desirable  to  employ  accents  or 
other  diacritic  marks,  such  as  were  employed  in  Saxon,  Icelandic 
and  other  Germanic  languages.  Silent  letters  form  another 
stumbling-block ;  and  I  have  found  it  useful  to  write  them  on 
the  black-board  in  red  or  blue  chalk. 

Almost  all  my  colleagues  report  an  increase  in  the  practice  of  gygn^ 
home-reading  and  of  silent  reading  in  school,  and  express  satisfac-  Reading, 
tion  with  the  results. 

Thus  Mr.  Robertson  says  : — 

"  One  has  again  grxtefiilly  to  acknowledge  the  benefaction  in  the  shape  of 
school  libraries  by  Mr.  Coats  of  Paisley.     The  list  of  subsidised  schools  School 
has  bean  extended,  and  practicallv  every  school  in  the  district,  including  the  Libraries, 
remote  St.  Kilda,  nas  a  well-se'ect  )d  library.     Home-reading  has  become  an 
established  habit.    This  is  a  great  educational  triumph." 

As  regards  silent  reading,  Mr.  Philip  remarks  : — 

*'The  importance  of  having  a  variety  of  silent  occupations  becomes  more 
and  more  felt  as  it  is  realised  that  a  greater  demand  is  now  being  made  for 
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individual  effort  on  the  part  of  the.  pupila.  The  class  must  be  taken:  in  small 
sections  whenever  individual  oral  exercises  are  being  done,  the  rest  of  the 
scholars  being  meanwhile  silently  occupied.  The  easy  continuous  reader  is 
a  valuable  form  of  silent  work." 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  teachers  have  not  yet  fully 
realised  the  benefits  of  silent  reading.  They  would  find  that  the 
best  means  of  developing  the  mechanical  art  of  reading  in  back- 
ward pupils  is  to  give  tnese  pupils  some  tale  of  adventure,  the 
absorbing  interest  of  which  almost  compels  them  to  master  the 
mechanical  diflSculties.  Herein  consists  the  value  of  the  continuous 
reader  to  which  Mr.  Philip  refers. 

Teachers'  (2).  Grammar. — Mr.  Macdonald  gives  in  full  detail  the  results  of 

Opinions.      \^\^  attempt  to  ascertain  the  views  of  the  teachers  in  his  district 

on  the  teaching  of  Grammar.      There  is  space  for  only  a  short 

precis  of  his  interesting  statement.      He  submitted  to  these 

teachers  two  queries  : — 

1.  Do  you  consider  formal  Grammar  a  necessary  part  of  the 
curriculum  of  an  Elementary  School  ?  If  so,  for  what  reasons  ? 

2.  Is  it  your  experience  that  instruction  in  Grammar  produces 
greater  correctness  in  English  Composition  ?  If  so,  to  what 
extent  do  you  think  Grammar  should  be  taught  for  this 
purpose  ? 

The  replies  to  the  first  query  yielded  this  result :  31  teaqhers 
answered  "no"  unreservedly,  15 "no"  with  reservations,  73 
"yes,"  of  whom  19  think  that  Grammar  should  be  limited  to 
tne  senior  classes.  Some  of  the  reasons  for  the  rejection  of 
Grammar  are — Children  learn  English  by  imitation  and  oy  reading 
good  books ;  Grammar  takes  up  too  much  time,  and  the  results 
are  not  commensurate  with  the  time  expended  on  it. 

As  regards  the  second  query,  88  teachers  answer  in  the 
affirmative,  adducing  as  reasons  that  Grammar  supplies  a  useful 
mental  gymnastic,  that  it  gives  a  convenient  nomenclature,  that 
witlioutit  a  teacher  can  only  empirically  pronounce  an  expression 
to  be  right  or  wrong,  and  that  it  is  indispensable  for  the 
acquisition  of  foreign  languages.  The  general  opinion,  however, 
of  those  who  approve  of  instruction  in  Grammar  appeared  to  be 
that  minute  detail  was  undesirable  and  that  the  range  of  study 
indicated  in  the  Memorandum  on  English  was  sufficiently  ample. 

Mr.  Macdonald's  experiment  suggests  the  idea  that  it  would 
frequently  be  useful  to  elicit  the  views  of  teachers  on  educational 
problems. 

Improved  (3.)  Composition. — My  colleagues  report  a  general  improvement 

Conjon-      in  this  subject,  due  apparently  to  a  number  of  circumstances,  e.g.y 

tAon  :  Its      systematic  nome  reading,  increased  attention  to  sentence-formation 

auses.         jj^  ^^^j  answering,  the  transference  to  Composition  of  much  of 

the  time  formerly  given  to  the  superfluous  technicalities  of 

Grammar,  &c. 

Bationile  of      (4.)  Arithmetic. — It  is  generally  recognised  that  a  much  greater 

Operations,  amount  of  time  is  given  to  the  rationale  of  Arithmetical  processes, 

but  one  or  two  mspectors  are  of  opinion  that  the  pendulum  has 
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swung  too  far  in  this  direction,  and  that  facility  and  accuracy  tend 
to  be  sacrificed   to  intelligenca     Probably,  however,  defects  in 
facility  and  accuracy  are  in  a  much  larger  measure  due  to  the 
anomalies  and  absurdities  of  our  weights,  measures  and  monetary  ig-  ^  i? 
subdivisions.     Until  these  are  abolished  by  the  substitution  of  a  ji^gtric 
rational  system,  Arithmetic  must  always  oe  a  specially  difficult  System, 
subject ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  beneficial  results  of^  the  teaching  of 
Experimental  Science  that  it  is  paving  the  way  for  this  much- 
needed  reform. 

(5.)  tiistory  and  Geography. — Mr.  Macdonald  reports  that  the  Their 
correlation  of  these  two  subjects  is  being  increasingly  appreciate.  Correlation. 
He  adds : — 

''I  .look  forward  to  the  issue  of  Memoranda  on  the  teaching  of  these 
subjects,  not  so  much  for  the  guidance  they  will  give^  but  because  they  will 
afford  a  convenient  basis  of  discussion,  awaken  criticism,  and  lead  to  ex- 
amination of  current  methods." 

Mr.  Wattie  includes  in  his  report  some  fresh  and  pertinent 
comments  on  these  subjects  furnished  by  Mr.  Munro.  He  reports 
that  children  take  more  interest  in  the  Geography  than  in  tho 
History  lesson. 

"  This  may  be  accounted  for  in  several  ways.    The  geography  of  the  Superior 
world  is  brought  home  to  them  by  familiarity  with  foreign  productions  and  Interest  of 
by  the  constant  supply  of  foreign  news  in  the  newspapers,  whether  it  be  the  Geography. 
Ruiaso-Japanese  War,  a  shipping  disaster  on  some  foreign  coast,  or  the 
starting  or  return  of  a  Polar  expedition.    Friends  and.  neighboois  emigrate 
to  Canada,  South  Africa,  or  Argentina ;  and  at  seaport  towns  cargoes  of 
timber,  jute,  or  oil- cake  keep  up  the  interest.    It  Ls  thus  easy  to  bridge  over 
the  gulfs  of  space  :  those  of  time  are  all  but  impassable." 

As  regards  Geography  he  makes  the  following  strictures  : — 

"  In  so  far  as  the  schools  do  not  yet  make  the  most  of  Qeography  the 
following  may  be  stated  as  the  defects : — 

"  There  is  a  strong  tendency  to  keep  it  wholly  as  an  indoors  subject  to  be  Defects  of 
learned  from  books  and  maps.    It  is  rare  to  hear  of^  teacher  taking  his  claas  Instruction 
to  a  hill  from  which  a  view  can  be  had  or  exploring  vith  them  the  course  of  a  in  Qeo- 
stream.    In  the  earhjr  stages  especiaSUy  the  geography  of  the  neighbourhood  graphy. 
should  be  learned  out  of  doors. 

"There  is  too  early  and  too  exclusive  use  of  maps.    These  are  frequently  -^jg^  q£ 
presented  to  the  children  before  they  can  realise  what  a  map  is  or  how  it  has  i^fa^jj 
been  constructed.    The  old  method  of  making  a  plan  of  the  schoolroom  had  * 

only  one  fault— it  did  not  go  far  enough.  The  map  of  the  surroundings  of 
the  school  should  also  be  constructed  from  actual  exploration  and  measure- 
ment (whatever  the  method  of  measurement  may  be)  and  the  process  should 
be  carried  as  far  as  pacticable  outwards  from  the  school,  any  suitable  ele- 
vation being  utilised  to  obtain  a  view  from  which  the  bearings  of  p'aces 
may  be  taken  as  well  as  their  approximate  distances.  Once  a  child  has 
constructed  a  man  from  his  own  observations  and  drawn  it  on  a  large  and  a 
small  scale  he  will  be  reAd^  to  understand  the  school  maps.  ,  .  There  is  still  a  Pictorial 
want  of  vivid  description  and  pictorial  illustration,  though  progress  in  this  Illustrations 
direction  is  veiy  marked.  Tne  Si^hool-books  on  Geography  are  in  some 
cases  of  the  highest  excellence.  We  are  reaping  the  full  fruit  of  our  easy 
and  extended  communication  with  other  lands,  and  of  the  popularity  of 
photography." 

I  regret  that  considerations  of  space  prevent  me  from  quoting 
in  full  Mr.  Munro's  very  suggestive  contribution. 
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6. — Nature  Knowledge. 

The  most  that  can  be  said  of  this  subject  of  instruction  is  that 
it  shows  promise.  It  is  one  beset  with  difficulties,  and  there  is 
no  subject  on  which  a  memorandum  issued  by  the  Department 
will  be  more  welcome  or  more  valuable.  The  practicable  range 
and  method  of  study,  the  facilities  for  study,  its  precise  purpose 
and  educative  value,  its  relations  to  the  other  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion, the  specific  attainments  of  the  teachers,  are  all  points  which 
present  difficulty  and  have  produced  much  diversity  of  method, 
practice,  and  performance. 

Mr.  Robertson,  H.M.  Chief  Inspector,  thus  reports : — 

"  The  confused  state  of  Nature  Study,  alike  in  its  methods  and  aims,  has 
again  to  be  noted  with  regret.  Perhaps  the  best  feature  of  any  little 
advance  that  has  been  made  during  the  past  year  luks  been  the  growdng 
emancipation  from  the  idea  that  this  study  is  necessarily  of  a  botanical  or 
horticultural  tyi)e.  Schools  by  the  sea- shore  (only  a  very  few  as  yet)  have 
taken  to  study  the  wonderland  at  their  doors  ;  ana  I  am  glad  to  report  that 
an  interest  in  school  gardening,  both  for  its  practical  utility  and  as  an 
auxiliary  of  Nature  Study,  is  very  likely  to  spread.  It  is  a  subject  much 
talked  about  at  present,  and  its  reasonable  claims  are  admitted.  At  the 
suggestion  of  the  County  Committees  of  Ross  and  Inverness  the  resident 
lecturer  from  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Aberdeen,  is  giving  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  early  stages  of  this  development  in  the  Kural  School  scheme  of 
work." 

With  regard  to  School  Gardens  Mr.  Munro  has  some  useful 
observations  and  suggestions.     He  says  : — 

'^  Still  another  outlet  would  be  the  establishment  of  school  gardens  or  even 
agricultural  plots.  One  or  two  cases  of  these  exist  already,  and  have  this 
much  to  say  in  their  favour,  that  they  are  at  least  well  meant  and  give 
promise.  The  essential  feature  of  these  plots  would  be  the  teaching  of 
principles,  not  merely  the  successful  growing  of  farm  crops  or  of  garden 
tiowers.  The  means  employed  to  bring  the  soil  into  good  physical  condition, 
the  symptoms  indicative  of  right  or  wrong  chemical  condition,  the  con- 
ditions for  germination,  the  nature  of  promgation  by  cuttings  or  even  by 
grafts  and  buds  might  aJl  be  included,  if  tlie  plots  were  large  enough  and 
once  fairly  established,  the  handling  of  the  tooU  by  both  boys  and  girls 
would  be  at  once  an  excellent  branch  of  manual  instruction  and  good 
physical  exercise." 

Mr.  McKechnie  refers  to  the  fact  that  many  teachers  have  a 
very  limited  knowledge  of  Natural  Science.  Fortunately  the 
institution  of  Article  55  classes  by  Provincial  Committees,  and  * 
more  isolated  action  by  Colleges  and  School  Boards,  are  providing 
teachers  with  facilities  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  various 
branches  of  Natural  Science  which  must  greatly  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  instruction.  The  Dundee  University  College,  for 
example,  has  taken  a  prominent  part  in  this  work,  and,  as  Mr. 
Munro  mentions,  now  that  out-of-door  work  has  ceased,  lectures 
are  given  on  certain  branches  of  study  which  Ciin  be  conveniently 
dealt  with  indoors,  as,  for  example,  shells. 

The  Forfar  Burgh  School  Board  started  a  Nature  Study  class 
two  years  ago  for  the  benefit  of  their  own  teachers ;  during  last 
session  the  enrolment  was  32,  while  the  character  of  the  work 
and  the  enthusiasm   of  the  teachers  were  deserving  of  hearty 
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commendation.  The  Diiiidce  School  Board  also  has  a  standing 
order  with  florists  in  town  for  a  regular  supply  of  flowers  for  study 
in  school. 

Mr.  Mmiro  refers  to  the  success  which  is  attending  this  branch  Nature- 
of  instruction  in  the  Infant  Schools.     He  says  : —  ^^^^^y  ^"  *^^® 

'*  One  sets  up  an  aquarium,  another  quite  a  window  garden,  in  which  Room, 
beans,  grain  and  flax,  not  to  speak  of  orange  seeds,  are  germinated  and 
ffrown,  while  flowers  and  fruits  in  profusion,  occasionally  even  fish  and  game 
from  the  poultry  shops,  are  under  review,  and  in  many  cases  not  only 
drawn,  but  even  modelled  in  clay." 

On  the  same  subject  of  Nature  Study  Mr.  Ewen  makes  the 
following  instructive  observations  : — 

'*  In  a  number  of  schools  where  the  Nature  Study  syllabus  has  been  well  Belation  of 
systematised  in  the  youn^r  classes,  a  continuation  of  this  Nature  Study  Nature 
work,  but  on  more  intensive  lines,  is  included  in  the  Exi^erimental  Science  Study  to 
scheme,  and  carried  on  for  a  short  period  in  each  year  of  the  Higher  Grade  Experi- 
course,  usually  in  the  summer  months.    The  extension  of  this  system,  which  mental 
must  of  necessity  be  based  upon  a  carefully  organised  scheme  of  Nature  Science. 
Stady  in  the  Elementarv  School,  is  highly  desirable. 

The  institution  of  sucn  excellent  classes  for  teachers,  in  methods  of  Nature  Teachers 
Study,  as  those  so  ably  conducted  by  Professor  J.  Arthur  Thomson  for  the  Classes. 
benefit  of  the  Aberdeen  teachers,  and  by  a  group  of  naturalists  from  St. 
Andrews  and  Dundee  for  the  benefit  of  the  Forfarsnire  and  Dundee  teachers, 
should  do  much  to  improve  matters  in  this  direction.  Despite  a  most 
unfavourable  season,  these  classes  have  been  largely  attended,  evoking  much 
enthusiasm  *  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Aberdeen  ana  St.  Andrews 
Provincial  Committees,  which  have  been  responsible  for  their  maintenance, 
will  be  able  to  see  their  way  to  increase  the  number  of  such  classes  and  ex- 
tend their  influence  throughout  these  provinces. 

"  The  establishment  of  school  gardens  in  the  divisions  is  now  beginning  School 
to  demand  the  attention  of  school  authorities  and  others  interested  in  the  Gardens, 
development  of  education  on  its  more  practical  side;  and  although  little 
more  tnan  a  start  has  been  made  so  far  as  actual  gardening  work  by  the 
scholars  themselves  is  concerned,  much  earnest  attention  is  now  being  de- 
voted by  agricultural  and  horticultural  experts,  landowners,  and  others  skilled 
in  rural  pursuits,  to  devise  ways  and  means  of  establishing  and  equipping 
school  gardens  on  thoroughly  practical  lines,  so  that  the  scholars  maybe  able 
to  derive  the  maximum  of  educational  benefit  from  them.  The  school  gar- 
dens which  have  been  established  at  Aberdeen  Grammar  School,  Ding\^'all 
Academy^  Lochee  Ancrum  lioad  P.  School,  Carmyllie  (East)  P.  School, 
Grange  Crossroads  P.  School,  Croy  Clava  P.  School,  and  several  other 
schools  in  the  division,  are  already  showing  how  much  can  be  done  in 
this  direction." 

G. — Physical  Drill. 

In  very  many  schools  physical  drill  is  far  from  being  effective. 
One   reason    for  this  is  the  lack  of  a  central   hall.        Physical  Defects 
exercises  in  the  open  air  are  no  doubt  preferable  ;  if  performed  in  a  ^^  |^^y^^ 
deoxygcnated  atmosphere  they  are  more  likely  to  have  an  exhaust-    ^^^^^* 
ing  than  a  tonic  effect ;    but  the  weather  conditions^are  frequently 
unfavourable.       Another    reason    is    a    failure    to    realise    the 
essential  purpose  and  scope  of  physical  training,  as  designed  to 
produce  the  harmonious  development  of  the  entire  muscular 
system.     The  instructor's  aim  formerly  was  mainly  confined  to  the 
development  of  muscular  strength  and  suppleness  in  the  limbs. 
With  this  physical  training  military  drill  was  generally  ciombined. 
The  benefits  were  incontestable,  but  perhaps  to  a  greater  extent 
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as  favourably  afiectiag  the  general  discipline  than  ss  promoUi^ 
physical  efficiency.  It  is  significant  of  the  modern  temlencrf .  in 
this  direction  that  the  use  of  the  piano  in  connection  with  phy- 
sical drill  is  becoming  discredited,  and  this  not  wjl^hout^good  cause. 
The  musical  accompaniment  maintained,  it  is  tjrue,  the  proper 
rhythm  of  movement,  but  tended  to  have  a  distracting  and  even, 
one  had  ground  for  thinking,  a  lethargising  effect.  In  far  too 
many  instances  the  exercises  were  very  languid  performances, 
destitute  of  conviction  or  concentration  of  enbrt.  In  order  to 
secure  the  maximum  of  benefit  from  the  modern  methods  the 
instructors  must  evidently  possess  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the 
subject  adequate  for  school  purposes ;  teachers  must  be  taught  to 
conduct  the  various  exjercises  with  rational  conceptions  of  their 

Eurpose  and  eiiisct,  while  at  the  same  time  medical  advice  mav  often 
B  needed  in  order  to  determine  the  extent  to  w'hich  children 
organically  delicate  or  unsound  may  safely  be  subjected  to  this 
discipline. 

Some  interesting  remarks  by  Mr  Wattie  maj.  be  subjoined. 
He  says : — 

"  In  previous  reports  reference  was  made  to  the  appointm^M^  two  years  ajgoi 
by  tbe  Dundee  School  Board  of  an  expert  lady  superintendent  to  saperrise 
the  instruction  in  physical  exercises  and  to  a  similar  appointment  last  year: 
of  a  male  expert  instructor  by  the  managers  of  the  voluntary  achooja.  Both 
have  been  devoting  a  large  part  of  their  time  to  visiting  the  schools  for  the 
])urpose  of  advising  the  teachers  and  suggesting  courses  of  exercises  for  the 
various  classes,  as  well  as  conducting  classes  occasionally  tbemselvea,  both 
for  the  benefit  of  the  children  and  the  information  of  the  teachers.  >AJt  the 
beginning  of  last  session  a  further  step  was  taken  by  the  institution  of  classes 
under  Article  55.  In  the  case  of  the  public  school  teachers  a  bej^inning  was 
made  with  the  infant  division  teachers,  and  short  courses  were  given  to  57  of 
these  in  three  separate  classes.  At  tbe  classes  for  the  voluntary  teachers  t^e 
enrolment  was  62,  and  in  22  cases  certificates  of  efficiency  were  granted. 
These  classes  are  to  be  continued  during  the  current  session. 

"  In  the  rural  part  of  the  district,  while  the  teachers  are  honestly  endeavour- 
ing to  carry  out  the  physical  instruction  on  the  lines  of  the  new  syllabus, 
there  is  much  need  tor  more  enlightenment  both  as  to  the  general  aim  and  as 
to  tbe  particular  purposes  intended  to  be  served  by  the  various  movements 
and  the  most  helpful  methods  of  executing  them.  Hitherto  there  has  been 
no  adequate  machinery  available,  but  it  may  be  confidently  expected  that 
the  work  will  before  long  be  taken  in  hand  by  the  Provincial  Committee." 


sion. 


H. — Supplementary  Classes. 

Article  29  of  the  Code  contemplates  the  normal  transference  of 
pupils  from  the  senior  to  the  supplementary  division  of  the 
Proper  Age  school  at  the  age  of  12  ;  and  while  a  reasonable  degree  of  allow- 
of  Admis-  ance  may  fitly  be  made  for  exceptional  circumstances,  such  as  ill- 
health,  delicacy,  tardy  mental  development,  unavoidable  lateness 
in  coming  to  school,  and  the  like,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
qualifying  examination  under  Article  29  is  unduly  difficult  for  a 
child  of  12  years  of  age.  That  examination  may  be  said  to 
represent  a  stage  of  attainment  intermediate  between  the  old 
hi'th  and  sixth  Standards,  and  hosts  of  children  left  school  at  the 
age  of  11  after  passing  the  fifth  Standard,  when  it  was  the 
standard    of  exemption.    Unfortunately,  however,  the  state  of 
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matters  now  prevalent  is  such  th«tt  a  very  large  nuinber  of  chil- 
dren leave  school  without  entering  the  supplemeatary  division  at 
all,  and  many  enter  it  only  to  leave  it  after  a  comparatively  short 
interval.    To  put  the  casQ  succinctly,  the  number  of"  over-age  '*  «Over-agt" 
children  is  disappointingly  large,  and  such  a  grave  educational  Children* 
problem  urgently  demands  investigation. 

It  may  be  well  at  the  outset  to  ^ive  an  illustration  of  the  state 
of  matters  §uch  as  that  furnished  by  Mr.  Wattie  with  reference  to 
Dundee;  I  quote  his  report,  in  full;  as  the  facts  which  he  adduces 
are  deeply  significant : — 

"  Last  report  contained  some  remarks  on  the  large  proportion  of  over-age  Large  Pro- 
ehildren  in  the  Dundee  schools,  due  in  great  measure  to  late  enrolment  and  portion  of 
in  a  less  degree  to  sickness  and  insufficiency  of  accommodation,  and  an  in-  ^Over-age  ^ 
dicatiou  wtis  given  of  the  disastrous  effects  at  the  later  stages  of  the  children's  Children, 
career.    The  following  table  contains  a  summary  of  the  statistics  given  in 
the  Forma  61  regarding  the  stage  of  advancement  reached  by  the  pupils  who 
left  the  day  school  finally  during  the  year,  having  either  attained  the  age  of 
fourteen  or  having  been  granted  exemption  by  the  School  Boards  : — 


Dundee  Public  Schools 
Dundee  Voluntary  Schools 
Schools  outside  Dundee 

Totals     - 


At  date  of  leaving  in 

S.  C.  De- 
partment 

Senior 
Division 

Junior 
Division 

Totals. 

1,012 
140 
445 

746 

373* 

321 

96 

44 

6 

1,866 
657 
772 

1,597 

1,440 

148 

3,185 

1588 


"  From  this  table  it  \s  api)arent  that,  so  far  from  its  being  the  normal  con-  Educational 
dition  of  affairs  that  the  children  receive  that  course  of  supplementary  in-  ]?ff«cfy 
struction  which  it  is  the  desire  and  intention  of  the  lerislature  that  they 
should  all  enjoy,  one  half  of  the  children  in  this  district  finish  their  educa- 
tion without  attaining  to  the  standard  of  advancement  necessary  for  *  enter » 
ing  on  the  supplementary  course ;  while  a  sensible  proportion  of  the  children 
leave  school  and  enter  (m  the  business  of  life  with  the  meagre  intellectual 
equipment  contained  in  the  curriculum  of  the  infant  and  junior  divisions. 
The  number  of  Merit  Certificates  recommended  during  the  year  was  711,  Merit 
so  that  more  than  half  the  children  who  succeed  in  reaching  the  supple-  Certificate, 
mentary  department  leave  school  without  completing  a  year's  attendance, 
while  of  those  who  leave  school  finally  less  than  one-fourth  Lave  finished 
the  full  elementary  course.    The  bearing  on  this  over-age  problem  of  the 
fact  that  during  last  session  592  children  were  refused  admission  to  the 
Dundee  public  schools  will  be  at  once  evident. 

*^  The  modified  and  truncated  measure  of  success  which  is  thus  seen  to 
attend  the  work  which  our  elementary  schools  are  expected  to  do  of  training 
for  manhood  and  citizenship  the  great  mass  of  our  cnildren  is  undoubtedly 

*  In  regard  to  the  figures  for  the  Voluntary  Schools  it  has  to  be  expbined 
that  the  number  in  the  senior  division  includes  a  considerable  proportion  of 
pupils  in  attendance  at  the  half-time  schools  at  the  date  of  leaving,  some  of 
whom  may  have  previously  qualified  for  supplementary  enrolment. 
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the  most  disquieting  feature  of  our  educational  system,  and  the  realization 

of  the  above  figures  in  their  full  significance  ought  to  be  attended  with 

anxious  searchmgs  of  heart  on  the  part  of  all  who  are  ir>tcrested  directly  or 

Conditions     indirectly  in  educational  progress.    That  progress  is  being  made  is  certain, 

of  gieater      l^^t  it  is  eminently  desirable  that  the  pace  be  accelerated,  and  for  this 

I>rogress.        acceleration  more  and  better  accommodation,  earlier  enrolment,  and  more 

regular  attendance  are  essential  requisites  '\ 

That  late  enrolment  is  one  of  the  factors  of  the  "over-age" 
problem  is  certain  ;  but  there  is  no  close  or  intrinsic  relation  be- 
tween the  two  facts.  Children  of  five  or  six  become  habituated 
to  the  school  atmosphere  indeed,  but  their  positive  mental  acquisi- 
tions are  at  this  early  stage  very  slight,  and  an  unjaded  mind  of 
seven  could  as  a  rule  easuy  make  up  leeway  ;  but  unfortunately 
Effect  of  the  pestilent  idea  still  prevails — an  inheritance  of  the  old  standard 
"Standard"  system — that  a  child  must  remain  for  a  year  in  the  class  which 
operatinff  ^®  ^^^  entered ;  he  proceeds  from  class  to  class  automatically  from 
year  to  year,  and  hence  his  admission  to  a  supplementary  class  is 
retardedf.  If  a  system  of  promotion  and  partial  re-classification 
were  adopted  and  took  eftect  at  definite  intervals  there  would  be 
fewer  "  over-age  "  children.  Nor  is  this  the  only  way  in  which 
the  old  standard  system  dominates  the  situation.  The  reauire- 
ments  for  the  qualifying  examination  are  interpreted  in  the  light, 
or  perhaps  I  should  say  the  "  darkness  visible,'*  of  that  system. 
The  postponement  of  a  knowledge  of  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions 
and  of  free  composition,  as  presumably  a  more  advanced  exercise 
than  the  reproduction  of  a  story,  is  traceable  to  the  old  standard 
requirements.  And  perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  express  my 
opmion  that  the  standard  system  will  continue  to  act  as  a  **  veiled 
prophet"  until  a  syllabus  of  work  or  rubric  of  instruction  is 
sketched  in  the  spirit  of  the  Memoranda  for  the  several  divisions 
of  the  school. 
Necessitv  "^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  rational  interpretation  of  the  requirements  for  the 

for  Practical  qualifying  examination  will  be  of  little  avail  until  the  sup- 
VVork  in  the  pleraentary  course  itself  is  made  more  real  and  intensive,  in 
S'ii])plemen-  the  larger  centres,  indeed  this  has  already  been  done  to  a  very 
tary  Course,  considerable  extent ;  distinctive  courses  of  instruction  have  been 
instituted,  and  their  relation  to  the  senior  division  of  the  school 
is  as  clearly  defined  as  the  relation  of  a  Higher  Grade  Department 
to  the  supplementary  course  itself;  but  in  very  many  of  the 
smaller  scnools  the  supplementary  course  means  little  more  than 
the  old  Standard  VI  or  ex- VI  profession,  and  liberal  grants  are 
paid  for  work  which  is  not  really  appreciably  difterentiated  from 
the  work  of  the  senior  division.  As  a  result  the  pupils  for  a 
year  or  a  year  and  a  half,  between  the  ages  of  12  ana  14,  are  for 
the  most  part  merely  marking  time  ;  their  studies  do  not  excite 
interest  or  impress  their  imaguiation,  and,  worst  of  all,  have  little 
concrete  application  to  their  future  activities.  It  is  to  be  feared 
also  that  many  teachers,  having  to  deal  with  over-age  pupils  who 
will  soon  leave  school,  share  tlieir  pupils'  sense  of  the  unreality 
and  ephemeral  character  of  the  supplementary  class  work. 

In  the  Northern  Division  the  state  of  matters,  though  osten- 
sibly better,  is  often  actually  worse.  Certain  selected  pupils 
between  the  ages  of  12  and  i4i  receive  instruction  in  SecondMy 
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subjects,  but  the  residuum,  it  is  to  be  feared,  are  even  morexjndue 
neglected  than  elsewhere,  because  the  teacher  has  proportionally  Prominence 
less  time  to  devote  to  them.     And,  even  if  some  ot  those  pupils  ^f  Secondary 
who  intend  to  leave  school  at  14  receive  instruction  in  Latin  and  ^'ibjects. 
French,  it  is  very  questionable  whether  the  attenuated  tincture 
of  scholarship  thus  acquired  is  of  much  real  value. 

Speaking  on  my  o^vn  personal  responsibility  I  would  suggest 
as  remedies  for  the  present  unsatisfactory  state  of  matters,  first,  Remedies 
the  thorough-^oing  adoption  of  the  principle  of  promotion ;  Suggested. 
second,  a  rubric  of  instruction  based  upon  the  memoranda  for 
the  several  divisions  of  the  school,  and,  third,  the  obligatory  in- 
clusion in  the  supplementary  course  of  some  form  of  practical 
work,  as  for  example,  woodwork  for  the  boys  and  cookery  for  the 
girls.  Most  inspectors  have  experience  of  schools  here  and 
there — sometimes  even  small  rural  schools — where  this  has 
already  been  done,  and  where  the  initial  difficulties  have  been 
successfully  overcome  by  the  sympathetic  co-operation  of  managers 
and  teachers. 

My  colleagues  speak  in  generally  favourable  terms  of  the 
increasing  development  of  supplementary  courses  in  their  re- 
spective districts. 

Mr.  Wattie  reports  that  the  number  of  these  courses  continues  Mr.  Wattle's 
to  grow.     In  Dundee  the  new   supplementary    school  will   be  District. 
ready  for  occupancy  by  the  beginnnig  of  next  session.     Of  the 

61  schools  in  the  district  81  are  provided  with  a  supplementary 
course ;  and  probably  this  number  will  not  be  much  exceeded. 
The  average  attendance  in  these  courses  has  risen  from  1,568  to 
1,978,  representing  a  percentage  of  57  relative  to  the  total  aver- 
age. Even  if  we  allow  for  the  transference  of  a  considerable 
number  of  pupils  to  Secondary  and  Higher  Grade  Schools,  this 
percentage  ought  to  be  considerably  larger. 

Mr.   Macdonald  reports   that  these  courses  are  now  pretty  j^^,  ^^^^ 
general  in  his  district,  and  he  notes  with  satisfaction  that  they  donald'6 
have  been  instituted  at  several  Higher  Grade  Schools  as  an  District. 
alternative  to  the  Intermediate  Certificate  Course.     He  thinks 
that  they  tend  to  retain  children  longer  at  school. 

Mr.   Philip   furnishes  me  with  valuable  information  on  the  Mr.  Philip's 
subject.     In  the  County  of  Aberdeen  there  are  in  all  248  separate  District. 
Schools,  14  of  which  cannot  have  a  supplementary  course   in 
consequence  of  the  grading  principle  to  which  they  are  subjected  ; 
of  the  remaining  234,  there  are  191  schools  with  a  supplementary 
course.     Mr.  PhiUp  very  justly  remarks  : — 

"  A  country  school  which  never  presents  pupils  for  qualification  on  Form 

62  (a)  cannot  be  regarded  as  providing  efficient  instruction.  . . .  There  are 
Schools  in  this  district  which  are  very  small,  and  where  one  does  not  expect 
promotions  to  Supplementary  Class  work  every  year ;  but  even  in  the 
smallest  schools,  wnich  are  not  within  reach  of  a  centre,  when  the  age  of 
the  pupil  warrants  it,  he  should  in  normal  circumstances  be  found  en- 
gaged in-  Supplementary  Class  work." 

In  Kincardineshire,  with  52  schools  45  have  Supplementary  Kincardine- 
courses — a  satisfactory  state  of  matters  shire. 
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'T  ""In-Orkhey,  oftit  of  58  schools  45  have  prbyiMoh-for  Suppiem^'- 
tary  Class^vork.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Philip  in  thinking  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  Suptdemeiatary  Course  in  Kirkwall  Uigher  Grade 

P.  School;  ^  •  •'     <        - 

In  Shetland  the  corresponding  figures  a'^e  47  out  of  64. 

Nat u?:a^y,,  however,  it  is  in  Aberdeen  City  where  the  greatest 
expansion  of  Supplementary  Class  work  has  taken  place.  All  of 
the  city  schools  except  three  have  such  courses.  The  equipment 
for  pjfactical  work  under  Schedule  VI.  is  highly  satisfactory. 

For  the  subjects  embraced  in  Schedule  V.  the  necessary 
material  is  provdded ;  but  the  books  of  reference,  intended  for 
the  use  of  the  pupils,  are  sometimes  jealously  locked  up  in  the 
headmaster's  room. 

Taken  in  connection  with  Mr.  Wattie's  information  regarding 
his  district  Mr.  PhiUp's  statement  is  interesting  and  suggestive. 
It  appears  that  out  of  an  average  attendance  of  roughly  23,000 
there  were  1,601  pupils,  or  7  per  cent.,  who  qualified  for  admision 
to  a  supplementary  course.  This  is  certainlj^  better  than  Dundee, 
but  by  no  means  a  brilliant  achievement.  There  are  courses  at 
all  the  Elementaiy  Voluntary  Schools ;  and  the  School  Board  very 
public-spiritedly  affords  facilities  to  the  supplementary  classes  in 
these  schools  for  obtaining  practical  instruction. 

There  is  one  point  in  connection  with  practical  work  which  is 
often  ignored.  Woodwork  implies  much  more  than  the  manipula- 
tion of  tools  and  the  production  of  certain  shapes  :  it  includes 
drawing  to  scale  and  the  exact  reproduction  of  arithmetical  arid 
geometrical  relations.  It  has  tnerefore  the  closest  relation  to 
Geometry  as  taught  according  to  modern  methods.  Mr.  Philip 
reports  that  in  many  schools  this  preparatory  discipline  is  very 
effectively  carried  out.  The  same  general  principle  nolds  goodas 
regards  land-measurement  in  the  rural  school  He  states  that 
Cookery  was  taught  last  session  in  only  ten  centres  in  that  part 
of  Aberdeenshire  outside  the  city,  while  Woodwork  is  even  rarer. 
The  results  in  Kincardineshire  are  relatively  much  better— Cookery 
was  taught  in  four  schools,  and  Woodwork  in  eight.  In  Orkney 
and  Shetland  these  subjects  are  non-existent,  except  in  Lerwick 
Central  School. 

Mr.  Wattie  gives  the  following  information : — 

"  In  last  report  reference  wais  made  to  the  hiatus  existing  in  niost  of  the 
Dundee  schools  between  the  occupations  of  the  Infant  Division  and  the 
woodwork  of  the  Supplementary  Course.  With  a  view  to  the  filling  up  of 
this  gap  a  series  of  classes  was  hekl  last  session  under  the  Provincial 
Committee  and  the  School  Board  for  the  instruction  of  teachers  in  "wood- 
work and  cardl>o*ird  modelling.  The  numbers  enrolled  were  21  and  92 
respectively.  With  the  commencement  of  the  present  session  all  the  public 
schools  in  Dundee  have  made  arrangements  for  this  completion  of  the 
manual  curriculum.  The  intention  of  the  Board  waa,  I  unaerstand,  to  in- 
stitute a  continuous  course  of  hand-and-eye  training  for  the  boys  parallel  to 
the  girls'  se^^ing." 

On  the  relation  between  Manual  Instruction  and  other  stibjccts 
in  the  school  curriculum  Mr  Ewen  has  the  following  reniarks: — 

"  The  educational  value  of  MahUiil  Instruction  and  other  practical  subjects 
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as  integral  parts  of  the  curricula  of  Higher  Grade  and  Secondary  Schools, 
as  weU>  as  in  SupDlementary  Courses,  is  being  increasingly  recognised,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  schools  in  the  Divisions  are  now  being  provided  with 
well- equipped  workshops  and  premises  for  the  teaching  of  Cookery  and 
Laundry  Work.  In  schools  where  Manual  Instruction  is  included  in  the  boys' 
curriculum,  a  careful  correlation  between  this  work  and  the  Experiraental 
Science  and  other  instniction  should  always  be  aimed  at.  In  a  number  of 
cases  this  has  been  well  secured,  and  the  boys  have  constructed  in  the  work- 
shop pieces  of  apparatus  which  they  have  afterwards  been  able  to  use  in 
connection  with  their  experimental  work  in  the  science  laboratory,  with 
very  good  educational  results.  Ai)paratus,  instruments,  and  tools,  for 
use  in  connection  with  Nature  Study,  Practical  Geography,  and  School 
Gardening,  have  also  been  designed  and  made  under  the  Manual  In- 
struction syllabus.  In  other  ca^es  the  workshop  provides  for  the  carrying 
out  of  original  designs  planned  by  the  boys  in  connection  with  their  Arc 
studies.  Such  eflFective  and  valuable  correlations  as  these  should  receive 
every  encouragement.  Accuracy  and  neatness  in  the  drawings  as  well  as 
in  the  articled  constructed,  is  very  properly  regarded  as  of  the  greatest 
importance." 

,  Cooker}',  likewise,  when  intelligontly  taught  can  be  brought  into  Correlation 
Qonnection  with  elementary  principles  and  phenomena  in  Physics,  of  Cookery 
Chemistry,  and  Physiology  which  would  serve  to  place  culinary  ^ ^*J?  ^^^^ 
operations  upon  a  rational  basis,  and  so  prevent  much  random    ^  J®^ 
work  and  waste  of  good  materials  in  domestic  life.    Some  of  us 
have  had  the  privilege  of  being  present  at  Cookery  Demonstra- 
tion lessons  which,  in   their  constant  reference  to  underlying 
principles,  had  all  the  interest,  and  probably  more  than   the 
frequently  ephemeral  benefit,  of  popular  lectures  on  Science, 

On  the  entire  subject  of  Cookery  and  Laundry  Work  in  the 
Northern  and  Highland  Divisions  I  beg  to  subjoin  Miss  Crawford's 
fitll  and  valuable  report. 

During  the  year  an  endeavour  was  made  to  visit  any  hitherto  un visited 
class  or  centre,  and,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  this  object  has  been  accomplished. 

In  all  57  classes  were  seen,  11  of  whicn  were  taught  by  one  of  the  stafl' 
teachers  of  the  school. 

The  general  progress  of   the  work  throughout  the  division  has  been  Progress, 
unifomily  satisfactory.     As  Cookery  is  now  becoming  more  and  more 
recognised  as  a  branch  of  the  supplementary  course  for  girls,  the  subject  is 
being  introduced  to  an  increasing  extent.    In  many  schools,  however,  the 
want  of  suitable  accommodation,  or  the  financial  and  other  difficulties 
incurred  in  securing  a  teacher,  are  the  chief  obstacles  to  its  introduction.    In 
rural  and  isolated  districts  particularly,  it  is  only  possible  to  have  the  work  Obstacles 
undertaken  by  one  of  the  staff,  and  the  necessity,  thei  efore,  for  including  to  Success, 
this  subject  in  the  curriculum  of  students'  training  as  supplementary-class 
teachers  l>ecomes  urgent. 

The  (luality  of  the  work  varies  considerably.  Lack  of  more  frequent 
ins()ection,  the  isolation  of  the  cookery  teacher,  the  temptation  to  make  the 
classes  pay  by  cooking  what  will  sell  to  most  advantage,  the  unsuitable, 
class-rooms  and  inadequate  stove  accoinmod&tion  are  the  main  causes  of 
slip-shod  and  faulty  work.  The  individual  reports  issued  after  each  visit 
of  inspection  reveal,  however,  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  work  is 
distinctly  commendable  and  of  a  high  standard. 

The  syllabuses  of  work  have  been  much  improved  within  recent  years.  Syllabus  of 
In  framing  these  the  teachers  as  a  rule  endeavour  to  include  all  the  primary  Work, 
methods  of  cookery,  with  dishes  of  an  appropriate  and  useful  nature  to 
illustrate  them.  Occasionally  an  uncalled-for  departure  from  the  syllabus 
is  discovered  and  therefore  discouraged,  for  in  this  as  in  other  forms  of 
school  work  the  less  divergence  there  is  from  the  approved  course  of  in- 
struction the  more  satisfactory  record  of  work  wiil|  be  accomplished  during 
the  seasfon. 
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The  abolition  of  large  classes  for  demonFtration  leasoiiB  is  mucli  to  be 
desired.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  pupils  should  be  gathered  in  larKO 
battalions  of  54,  and  surely  the  mere  qu&stion  of  money  shoold  not  be  made 
the  barrier  to  effective  teaching.  Teaching  by  demonstration  is  useful,  but 
of  much  greater  value  is  tlie  teaching  by  demonstration  and  practice  on  the 
[jart  of  the  pu[>il  combined.  It  is  hiirdiy  possible  to  keep  a  large  class  of 
pupils  of  the  age  of  12  interested  for  a  period  of  two  hours,  especially  if 
the  majority  of  th&se  pupils  are  so  seated  tnat  they  can  see  but  few  of  the 
Of>erations  of  the  demonstrator. 

During  the  past  year  Cookery  has  been  introduced  into  the  curriculum  of 
many  of  the  Higher  Grade  Schools,  while  in  others  it  has  been  dropped  or 
assifi^ed  to  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  pupils.  If  every  girl  pupil  of  the 
Higner  (Jlrade  School  were  being  trained  to  enter  the  teaching  profession,  there 
would  be  some  rea^ton  for  thus  cutting  out  the  subject ;  but  it  is  evident  that 
many  will  never  be  able  to  adopt  this  career,  but  will  complete  their  educa- 
tion at  the  age  of  15  or  16.  It  is  a  severe  handicap  to  these  girls,  therefore, 
if  at  this  age,  when  they  turn  to  earn  their  own  livelihood,  they  find  them- 
selves possessed  of  no  real  knowledge  of  any  branch  of  home  management. 

In  Aberdeenshire  a  splendidly  equipped  class-room  has  recently  been 
added  to  Kemnay  Higher  Grade  Public  School,  and  a  teacher  of  CJookery 
has  been  appointed  for  the  work.  At  Turriff  Higher  Grade  Public  School 
also  a  new  class-room  has  just  been  erected,  and  arrangements  have  been 
completed  for  beginning  the  work.  The  subject  is  also  taught  with  much 
success  at  Inverurie  Higner  Grade  Public  School  and  at  Peterhead  Academy. 

Special  mention  is  again  made  of  the  continued  success  and  popularity  of 
the  domestic  subjects,  including,  in  addition  to  Cookery,  Housewifery  and 
Dressmaking,  taught  at  Huntly  Gordon  Schools.  Many  of  the  finished 
garments  in  the  last  subject  were  excellent  specimens  of  neatness  and 
thoroughness  in  every  detail. 

A  most  promising  class  was  seen  at  Fyvie  Girls'  School,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  suitable  accommodation  will  here  be  provided  for  the  future  develop- 
ment of  this  subject,  in  every  resx)ect  8i>ecially  applicable  to  the  school. 

In  Aberdeen  City,  instruction  is  given  to  the  \m\n\s  of  all  the  Elementary 
Schools  and  to  a  few  of  the  pupils  of  the  Central  Higher  Grade  Public 
School.  '  The  work  in  jn'ogress  throughout  the  city  is  generally  satisfactory, 
though  in  regard  to  its  nature  and  quality  it  varies  considerably.  In  some 
cases  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  actual  teaching  of  the  subject  by  practical 
and  approved  methods,  while  in  other  cases  the  amount  of  foo<l  material 
provided  for  practice  is  far  too  limited.  More  attention  might  also  be  given  to 
the  choice  of  dishes  to  be  practised,  avoiding  as  far  as  possible  those  of  the 
cake  and  i)astry  nature,  and  choosing  in  preference  those  common  to  the 
majority  of  homes.  Much  of  the  teaching,  however,  was  excellent,  the 
educative  as  well  as  the  useful  aspect  of  the  subject  being  kept  in  view. 

In  Forfarshire,  Dundee  claims  the  largest  number  of  classes.  The  work 
here  is  carried  on  by  a  staff  of  s])ecially  qualified  teachers,  and  during  the 
year  it  has  been  a  pleasure  to  testify  to  the  continued  generally  satisfactory 
nature  of  the  instruction  and  to  the  enthusiasm  displayed  by  many  of  these 
capable  instructresses.  The  class  for  deaf  and  dumb  pupils,  also  those  for 
half-time  pupils,  well  justify  their  existence.  The  work  of  tne  former  com- 
pares favourably  with  that  of  ordinary  pupils  ;  while  for  the  latter  surely 
no  training  is  better  calculated  to  comjiensate  for  the  lack  of  home  influence 
and  training,  and  to  enable  these  girls  to  develop  into  heall^y  and 
cai)able  women.  The  Board  wisely  entrust  these  classes  to  some  of 
their  most  exi)erienced  and  competent  staff,  and  the  advisability  of  con- 
tinuing or  extending  the  work  in  these  directions  cannot  be  too  strongly 
urged. 

At  Droughty  Ferry  the  subject  continues  to  be  taught  in  the  kitchen 
attached  to  the  Grove  Academy,  while  at  Arbroath,  Montrose,  and  Brechin 
siKJcially  eciuipiied  centres  have  been  erected  where  the  work  is  conducted 
on  home-like  principles  and  with  much  success. 

Throughout  this  county  few  additional  classes  have  been  notified  during 
the  year.  The  want  of  certificated  teachers  qualified  to  teach  the  subject 
prevents  many  Boards  from  undertaking  it,  the  small  number  of  pupik 
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eli^ble  for  instruction  scarcely  justifying  the  employment  of  a  specialist. 
This  difficulty,  however,  should  soon  disappear,  if  Cookery  is  included  in  the 
training  of  students  preparing  for  Supplementary  work. 

In   Kincardineshire   good   work  is  carried  on  at  Stonehaven  Mackie  Kincai*dine< 
Academy,  also  at  Laurencekirk  Public  School.  shire. 

Orkney  and  Shetland  still  await  a  visit  of  inspection. 

In  the  county  of  Elgin  the  Elgin  Girls'  Technical  School  maintains  a  Elgin, 
leading  place  in  the  North.    Here  the  training  in  domestic  subjects  is  made 
of  real  interest,  and,  in  the  hands  of  a  trained  and  experienced  teacher,  is 
rendered  a  means  whereby  the  pupil's  powers  of  observation  and  manipulation 
are  developed  in  the  best  possible  manner. 

At  Forres  Higher  Grade  Public  School,  and  at  Lossiemouth  Public  School. 
the  subject  is  taught  by  a  member  of  the  staff :  and  at  Alves,  Hopeman,  ana 
throughout  this  district  generally,  classes  have  oeen  in  operation  for  a  number 
of  years  and  have  been  conducted  with  much  efficiency  and  success. 

At  Nairn  Public  Schools  ordinary  classrooms  have  been  utilized  for  Cookery,  ^j^jm 
which  though  not  an  ideal  arrangement,  has  enabled  the  work  to  be  con- 
tinued. When  the  proposed  new  school  with  its  proj^erly  equipped  domestic 
claftirooms  is  available,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  lessons  will  extend  through- 
out the  whole  session,  and  that  an  extension  will  be  made  in  the  direction  of 
instituting  day  classes  under  the  Ck)ntinuation  Code  for  jjupils  from  the 
country  and  adjacent  districts. 

Inverness  Technical  School  maintains  a  high  standard  of  efficiency.  The  Inverness, 
pupils  from  all  the  schools  in  the  Burgh  attend  in  detachments,  and  pursue 
a  systematic  course  of  two  or  thi*ee  years'  instruction.  The  Board  of  this 
Burgh  has  deemed  it  advisable  to  recommend  that  all  £[irls  of  the  age  of  12, 
irrespective  of  class  attainment,  receive  a  course  of  training  in  Cookery.  The 
recommendation  is  commendable  and  worthy  of  being  adopted  by  other 
Boards.  Many  girls  from  various  causes  may  never  reach  a  Supplementary 
Class,  and  to  this  type  of  pupil  a  training  in  handwork  is  much  to  m 
desired  and  may  prove  a  means  whereby  these  girls  will  more  willingly  and 
intelligently  adopt  the  career  of  domestic  employment. 

At  Glen  Urquhart  and  Kingussie  Higher  Grade  Public  Schools  the  subject 
is  very  ably  taught  bv  a  member  of  the  staff,  though  in  the  latter  school  a 
laiger  percentage  of  the  pupils  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  share  in  the 
course  of  instruction. 

Inverness  (Landward)  Board  has  many  interesting  and  successful  classes 
conducted  by  the  certificated  teacher.  The  lack  of  qualified  teachers  ex- 
cludes the  teaching  of  Cookery  from  many  schools  eager  to  adopt  it,  and,  as 
soon  as  this  want  is  supT)lied,  the  subject  promises  to  become  still  more 
universally  taught  througnout  the  rural  districts  of  the  county. 

In  the  cities  and  large  towns  of  this  Division,  where  centres  are  provided  t\o««/J-. 
for  the  teaching  of  domestic  subjects.  Laundry  Work  is  invariably  included.  Wq«u  .  ^ 
In  many  cases  the  les.sons  alternate  with  those  in  Cookery  ;  while  in  others 
they  are  given  after  the  first  Cookery  course  has  been  completed,  and 
during  a  i)ortion  of  the  year  onlv. 

The  suDJect  is  not  recommended  for  young  girls,  but  for  pui)ils  after  they  p-Q^v^^  a  ^ 
have  spent  at  least  six  months  in  the  Cookery  class.    At  this  stage  they  are  fo^  §Ki«i 
better  accustomed  to  handle  things,  and  the  work  proves  less  laborious  and  oJTu^tJS 
physically  irksome  to  them.     As  these  classes  are,  or  should  be,  of  a  wholly  ^^"J®^^* 

Practical  nature,  it  is  advisable  to  restrict  the  numbers  to  12  or  l(>.  If  the 
ktter  number  is  exceeded,  it  becomes  difficult  for  the  teacher  to  give  the  due 
share  of  attention  to  individual  pupils  which  the  nature  of  the  work 
demands. 

For  lessons  in  the  washing  of  clothes  care  should  be  taken  to  provide  each  a  nnliAncea 
pupU  with  a  tub  or  basin.    Where  this  precaution  has  not  been  taken,  PoQrii-ej 
senous  objections  have  been  raised  by  parents,  and  pupils  have  been  with-      ^ 
drawn  from  the  classes.    In  fitting  up  a  laundry  classroom  the  tubs  should 
not  be  fixed  against  the  wall,  but  Drought  out,  leaving  sufficient  space 
between  the  wall  and  tubs  for  a  passage.    This  arrangement  allows  the 
teacher  to  command  an  uninterrupted  view  of  her  pupils  while  they  are 
working  at  the  tubn,  and  enables  her  also  to  supervise  and  control  the  work 
with  more  efficiency  and  care, 
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Ironing.  For  lessons  in  ironine  it  is  good  to  have  a  supply  of  cast-off  garments  for 

pupils  to  practise  on  oefore  attempting  the  dressing  of  better  garments 
Drought  from  home.  The  dressing  of  lace,  silk,  and  other  easily  manipulated 
garments  is  always  ei\joyed  bv  the  pupils,  and,  if  only  a  little  can  be 
attempted  in  the  dressing  of  collars  and  garments  reserved  for  the  expert, 
surel]r  the  lessons  are  of  some  practical  benefit,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
creating^  the  desire  for  and  means  to  secure  clean  and  well  dressed  articles 
of  clothing. 

Laundry  Work  is  a  useful  subject  for  every  girl,  and  the  knowled^  and 
manipulative  skill  acquired  during  a  course  of  lessons  never  come  amiss. 


I.    Drawing. 


Drawing. 
Mr.  Ewen. 


Nature 
Drawing. 


Object 

Pr^.wii}g. 


Mr.  Ewen  introduces  Mr.  Hood's  report  with  the  following 
observations : — 

'The  teaching  of  Drawing  in  its  various  branches,  especially  in  the  Primary 
School,  is  fully  dealt  with  in  Mr.  Hood's  report  In  the  Higher  Grade 
Schools  and  Junior  Student  Centres  too,  great  progress  is  evident  and  a 
considerable  number  of  the  larger  schools  are  now  being  provided  with 
special  Art  Rooms,  well  equipped  and  furnished,  in  which  the  subject  can  bo 
adequately  treated.  Where  such  provision  is  made,  and  the  Drawing 
instruction  is  properly  organized,  the  Art  Room  should  naturallv  become  the 
{esthetic  centre  of  the  school,  radiating  its  influence  throughout  all  the 
other  branches  of  the  work. 

The  publication  of  the  Department's  Memorandum  on  the  Teaching  of 
Drawing  has  been  of  service  to  a  number  of  schools  in  indicating  metlrods 
of  treatment  and  possible  lines  of  development.  In  this  connection  Mr. 
Hood  has  already  done  valuable  work  by  meeting ^oups  of  teachers  at 
convenient  centres,  principally  in  the  Hignland  Division,  and  expounding 
and  illustrating  to  them  the  principles  laid  down  in  tne  Memorandum. 
These  meetings  afford  valuable  opportunities  also  for  the  discussion  of  points 
of  interest  connected  with  the  school  Drawing  scheme,  and  for  clearing  away 
difficulties  which  arise  in  the  carrying  of  it  out.  This  system  of  conference 
and  discussion  has  been  greatly  appreciated  by  the  teachers,  and  its  ezten- 
sion  would  be  heartily  welcomed. 

Mr.  Hood's  report  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Durinff  the  session  I  devoted  my  attention  to  the  following  counties, 
viz.,  Aberdeen,  Inverness,  Ross,  Nairn,  Moray,  Banff,  and  Caithness. 

'*  Nature  drawing  continues  to  make  steady  progress.  The  important 
points  in  a  flower,  leaf,  or  spray,  are  carefully  noted  and  expressed  in  a  more 
definite  and  a  more  natural  manner  than  hitherto.  The  principal  difficulty 
the  pupil  finds  in  representing  actual  things  lies  in  the  expression  of  their 
surfaces  or  textures,  such  as  tne  shiny  surface  of  a  flower  or  leaf,  the  polish 
of  certain  shells  ;  or  the  opposite  of  that,  such  £is  the  roughness  of  the  bark 
of  stems,  (fee.  In  many  cases  all  such  objects  appear  as  if  made  of  one 
^ommon  material,  and  this  produces  an  unpleasantly  false  feeling. 

"  In  connection  with  this  branch  of  the  work,  the  pupil  frequently  fails  to 

S reduce  a  satisfactorv  drawing  through  the  heat  of  the  hand  causing  the 
ower  or  spray  to  fade  and  droop.  That  is  very  disappointing  to  everyone 
concerned.  The  introduction  of  a  simple  stand  with  a  tube  for  water,  and  a 
device  for  holding  a  background  in  position,  will  obviate  the  difficulty,  and 
will  tend  considerably  to  improve  the  work  as  a  whole. 

*^  Object  drawing  receives  careful  attention  in  all  the  schoolsin  the  Division. 
The  exercises  are  selected  to  suit  the  pupils  at  the  different  stages  of  ad- 
vancement, and  are  grc^ded  aa  regards  difficulty  and  continuity  of  type. 
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"  At  this  point  another  difficulty  arises,  which  requires  as  much  attention  Arrange- 
as  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  objects,  namely,  the  proper  setting  up  of  ment  of 
the  exercises  before  the  class.    As  these  objects  are  not  supposed  to  be  sua-  objects, 
nended  in  space,  in  putting  them  up  something  must  be  placed  under  them  *" 

oy  way  of  ground.    The  ground  may  be  light,  medium,  or  dark,  but  in  the  Foreground,  - 
early  stages  the  surface  should  be  of  one  uniform  colour  and  not  polished. 
The  colour  of  the  background  should  be  frequently  changed,  and  the  same 
object  should  be  set  before  different  backgrounds  and  the  different  effects  ^    . 
carefully  noted.    In  the  early  stages  the  exercise  may  be  an  object  placed  Background, 
in  relation  to  a  background  only,  such  as  a  slate,  a  school-bag,  or  anything, 
of  that  type,  hanging  from  a  nail  in  the  wall,  or  hanging  in  relation  to  a* 
bfiuskgrouna  of  any  desired  colour.    As  the  pupils  acquire  skill  and  facility 
in  execution,  the  aifiiculty  of  the  exercise  can  be  increased  in  accordance 
with  their  capacity.  -■*   :/jifti:A 

"  The  suggestions  in  last  report  on  shading  in  black  and  white  are  being  Shading  in 
adopted  in  a  number  of  cases  with  success.  Black  luid 

"Here  I  may  add,  however,  that  the  lines  used  in  shading  with  the  lead  Whit^  ".  . ' 
pencil  should  vary  according  to  the  form  and  texture  of  the  object  to  be  repre- 
sented :  rounded  forms  are  best  represented  by  curved  lines,  while  straight 
lines  are  used  for  flat  surfaces,  aidingoy  theirdirection  theperspective changes 
of  the  form.  The  regularity  of  the  lines  and  their  equality  in  tone  must^  be 
strictly  adhered  to  :  one  of  the  lines  either  darker  or  more  unequal  than 
another  disturbs  the  eye  and  destroys  the  effect  of  continuity. 

"  In  order  to  study  the  effects  of  light  and  shade  which  belong  to  an  object  Effects  of 
or  group  of  objects,  as  distinguished  from  those  which  are  produced  by  re&ec-  Light  and 
tion,  betore  beginning  to  work,  a  precaution  is  necessary,  namely,  to  remove  Shade, 
to  a  distance  all  objects  that  will  either  intercept  the  light  from  the  object, 
or  cast  reflections  upon  it.     The  representation  may  then  be  attempted, 
and  may  be  easily  expressed  with  colours ;  but  with  pencil  it  is  different.  The. 
effect  has  to  be  rendered  by  means  of  light  and  shade  only,  and  thepupiti^ 
must  endeavour  in  looking  at  the  object  to  separate  these  from  colour. 

"  The  form  of  any  object  with  its  light  and  shade,  texture  of  material,' The  Pencil, 
whether  smooth  or  glossy,  rough  or  shaggy,  can  be  satisfactorily  represented 
by  the  lead  pencil ;  but  we  must  depend  on  coloui*  for  the  highest  results 
of  artistic  expression  ;  the  pencil  must  be  the  means  and  not  the  end  of  our 
studies. 

'*  The  brush  is  gaining  in  iwpularity  as  a  means  of  expression,  and  there  is  The  Brudi.: 
promise  of  satisfactory  results  in  schools  where  colour -work  is  taken  up  in  a 
svstematic  fashion.    The  pupils  first  get  a  knowledge  of  the  primary  colours  -  *  •    . 

the  mixing  of  these  to  produce  the  secondaries,  and  then  the  tertiaries. 

"Design  is  attempted  in  the  higher  classes  of  a  number    of  schools*  Design. 
Referring  to  the  work  generally  it  is  satisfactorjr  to  find  that  the  execution 
is  much  better  than  in  previous  years.    Proportions  are  carefully  observed, 
drawing  is  firmer,  and  the  colour  is  cleaner  and  more  harmonious. 

"  Clay-rnodelling, — As  a  rule  the  exercises  show  that  the  medium  is  under-  Clay- 
stood  and  appreciated,  and  that  the  pupils  are  steadily  acquiriQg  skill  in  the  modelling, 
manipulation  of  clay. 

^Dravring  to  Scale.— ^T)ii6  branch  of  the  work  continues  to  flourish.    Pupils  Drawing  to 
are  taught  to  draw  objects  to  different  scales  and  to  represent  them  to  scale  Scale, 
in  plan  and  elevation.^' 

Mr.  Hood  supplies  some  information  on  Woodwork  which  for 
convenience  may  be  set  down  here  : — 

"Woodwork  is  taught  at  a  number  of  centres,  such  as  Aberdeen  and  Woodwork 
Inverness.  At  the  present  time  there  is  an  interesting  development  at  the 
Inverness  centre,  which  is  best  described  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Stewart,  the 
able  instructor  : — 'Manual  Instruction  in  this  school  is  correlated  with 
Experimental  Science  in  an  effective  manner  by  the  calculating,  drawing^ 
constructing,  and  subsequent  testing  by  monocbord  of  a  scale  of  organ  pipes 
executed  by  the  boys  in  wood  and  in  metal.  The  pipes  lend  themselves  to 
several  interesting  experiments  in  sound :  these  are  carefully  carried  out 
by  the  pupils  in  tneir  Science  classes/  '^ 
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J. — HiGHEB  Grade  Schools. 

theU^*^  ^^       During  the  past  Session  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase 
Number.       of  the  number  of  these  schools  in  the  Northern  Division ;  but 
there  is,  I  think,  no  indication  of  a  tendency  unduly  to  multiply 
them.    On  the  contrary,  there  ate  still  a  few  locahties  where  a 
Higher  Grade  School  might  appropriately  be  established.  The  ideal 
of  attainment  is  to  have  such  schools  so  distributed  that  an  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  secondary  instruction  may  be  available  without 
serious  difficulty  or  inconvenience.      The  problem  is  not  un- 
DiflBcultiea,  frequently  somewhat  complicated.    There  may,  for  example,  be 
railway  communication  Imking  certain    localities  with  a  fair 
degree  of  directness ;  but  in  not  a  few  instances  the  morning  and 
§*^T^*y       afternoon  service  of  trains  may  be  such  that  school  children  must 
Service.        leave  their  homes  very  early  in  the  morning  and  will  be  unable 
to  return  home  till  late  m  the  evening.      Apart  from  other 
inconveniences,  such  a  condition  of  matters  seriously  limits  the 
amount  of  time  available  for  private  study.    Even  if  we  admit  that 
home-lessons  are  frequently  overdone,  it  is  nevertheless  necessary 
that  the  pupils  should  perform  subsidiary  work  for  which  the 
school  sederunt  does  not  supply  an  adequate  opportunity.  Another 
Ediu^ational  compUcation  arises  from  the  educational  traditions  which  have 
Tradition,     j^^^g  obtained  in  the  Northern  Division.     Under  the  influence  of 
the  Dick  and  Milne  Bequests  a  considerable  amount  of  secondary 
work  has  been  done  in  many  of  the  Primary  Schools;  and  there  is  a 
tendency,  on  the  one  hand,  to  desire  the  inclusion  of  such  schools 
within  the  scope  of  the  new  system,  and,  on  the  other,  to  regard 
the  secondary  instruction  thus  given  as  sufficient  for  higher 
education  in  general.    As  regards  the  latter  point  it  is  evident 
Co-existence  enough  that  no  Primary  School  can  effectively  compete  with  a 
of  Supple-     Higher  Grade  School  properly  equipped  and  adequately  provided 
mentary        ^j^  ^^  specially  qualified  staff;  and  the  attempt  to  do  secondary 
o^TBe.         work  is  exceedingly  apt  to  conflict  with  the  requirements  of  a  Sup- 
plementary Course.    The  inevitable  result  is  that  the  teacher  is  apt 
to  concentrate  his  efforts  upon  those  who  are  receiving  secondary 
instruction   to   the   detriment  of  those  who  are  likely  to  leave 
school  at  fourteen.    The  policy  of  thje  Department  is,  however, 
P      .  quite  clear,  and   meets   all  reasonable  requirements.      Higher 

ments'for     Grade  Schools  should  be  distributed  as   widely   as   possible, 
H.G.  having  regard  to  the  requirement  that  each  of  these  Schools 

Schools.        shall  possess  the  i'uU  equipment  necessary  and  shall  have  a 
sufficient    staff    of   s|)ecially    qualified   teachers   to   permit  of 
separate  instruction  being  given  to  the  pupils  of  each  year  on  a 
minimum  course  of  three  years.     But  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Preparatory  principal  teachers  of  all  other  schools,  without  professing   to 
higher  give  in  every  case  a  complete  course  of  intermediate  education, 

instruction    to  do  what  they  can  to  pick  out  pupils  of  special  capacity  in 
pli^^  these  schools  and  to  give  them  what  instruction  in  Secondary 

g^Qj7  subjects  the  circumstances  of  the  school  admit  of,  with  a  view 
to  preparing  them  for  taking  up  the  work  of  the  recognised 
Higher  QvMQ  or  Secondary  School  at  such  stage  of  the  coiurse— ^ 
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beginning,  end  of  1st  year,  or  (in  exceptional  circumstances) 
at  the  end  of  the  2nd  year — as  the  distance  from  the  Central 
School  and  the  abundance  or  scantiness  of  the  provision  of 
bursaries  may  suggest.     In  order  that  pupils  so  transferred 
should  be  able  to  take  their  place  in  the  Higher  Grade  School 
without  loss  of  time,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  as  many  of  the  rn^  yaajcW 
ordinary  schools  as  possible  should   possess   the  very  simple  of  Science  in 
equipment  required  for  the  instruction  of  2  or  3  pupils  at  a  time  the  Primary 
in  Experimental  Science.  ^  * 

The  nature  and  extent  of  this  provision  are  in  the  case  of  such 
schools  not  unduly  exacting ;  but  it  would  be  a  disastrous  mis- 
take to  make  it  a,pro  forma  requirement.  Science  teaching  must 
be  a  reality,  must  be  based  upon  a  well-considered  scheme,  and 
must  not  be  merely  a  series  of  dUetfante  and  more  or  less 
spectacular  experiments,  such  as  often  passed  for  science  teaching 
in  former  days.  The  teachers  also  must  qualify  themselves  for 
the  giving  of  science  teaching  on  modern  lines ;  and  it  is  my 
pleasing  auty  to  report  that  they  are  displaying  an  altogether 
admirable  degree  oi  zeal,  self-abnegation,  and  even  enthusiasm  in 
attending  Article  55  classes  or  Tecnnical  College  classes  for  the 
purpose  of  acauiring  the  necessary  expertness  in  the  practical 
treatment  of  tne  subject.  As  they  are  generally  graduates,  they 
already  possess  a  knowledge  of  its  more  theoretic  aspects. 

One  very  difficult  subject  is  the  relation  of  the  Supplementary  Relation 
Course  to  the  Higher  Grade  department  or  to  the  Intermediate  ^  ^•^• 
Curriculum.   In  large  Higher  Grade  Schools  the  differentiation  is  to  Sunpie-" 
usually  complete,  it  is  in  the  smaller  schools  that  the  difficulty  ment^ 
emerges.     When  the  number  of  pu})ils  between  twelve  and  four-  Course, 
teen  does    not    exceed    thirty,  and  is  under  the  charge  of  a 
single  teacher,  it  is  very  difficult,  if  not  almost  impossible,  to 
secure  the  concurrency  of  a  Secondary  with  a  Supplementary 
Course  of  instruction  as  outlined  in  Schedule  VI.    The  difficulty  la 
met  partly  by  combining  both  sets  of  pupils  for  certain  subjects 
such  as  English  in  its  several  branches,  Arithmetic,  etc.,  and  partly 
by  adopting  a  composite  course  of  Supplementary  instruction. 
Neither  arrangement  is  quite  satisfactory,  and  there  is  alwajrs  in 
such  casas  a  tendency  to  subordinate,  or  even  to  sacrifice,  Sup[de- 
mentary  to  Secondary  instruction.      It  is  manifestly  almost 
a  breach  of  faith  to  retain  children  at  school  till  the  age  of 
fourteen  unless  provision  is  made  for  their  receiving  distinctive 
instruction  adapted  to  their  special  requirements.     When,  more- 
over, so  many  pupils  only  pass  the  Qualifying  Examination  at  a 
comparatively  late  stage  of  their  school  career  there  is  all  the 
greater  risk  of  their  bemg  regarded  as  a  negligible  quantity,  and 
as  too  bad  for  blessing  if  too  good  for  banning.     In  tne  meantime, 
imtil  the  requirements  for  the  Supplementary  Course  are  made 
more  stringently  practical  and  intensive,  some  mitigation  of  .  the 
evil  may  be  found  in  more  independent  study  on  the  part  of  the 
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secondary  pupils  and  in  quasi-tutorial  instruction  of  these  pupils 
before  or  alter  the  ordinary  school-scderunt,  as  was  the  practice 
in  former  day^. 

Remarks  upon  the  instruction  in  the  several  subjects  of 
Secondary  Education  in  these  Schools  will  be  found  in  the 
Secondary  Education  Report. 


I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

My  Lords, 
Your  obedient  Servant, 

G.  DUNN 


To  the  Right  Honourable 

The  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education  in  Scotland 
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DETAILED  STATISTICS  of  ANNUAL  GRANT  SCHOOLS 


Table  1. — Expenditure  from  Education  Grants. 

(A.) — CifUtHfied  according  to  Object  of  Grant, 


1.  Anniutl  Grants  for  Day  SchoUrs 
Oranta  for  Bliod  and  Deaf  Mut«  Children 

2.  Grants  to  School  Boards  under  Act  86  and  36 

Vict.  c.  62,  8.  67,  and  60  and  61  Vict.  c.  62,  s.  1 

S(«)  Special  Grants  to  certain  School  Boaids 
under  the  Minute  of  19  Jaly»  1906     • 

8.  Fee  Grants  for  Day  Scholars 

4.  Aid  Grants  for  Voluntary  Schools  nnder  sec.2 
of  Fxlucation  (Scotland)  Act,  189?      - 

6.  General  Aid  Grant  .... 

6.  Grants  for  Training  of  Teachers 

7.  Pensions  and  Gratuities  to  Teachers     • 

8.  Grants  under  Code  for  Continuation  Classes  • 

9*  Grants  for  Koyal  Scottish  Museum,  Edinburgh 

10.  Administration  :-<  £     9.    d. 

18,964  16    1) 


For  Year 

ended 

81  Dec.  1907. 


Office  in  London 

Inspection 

Office  in  Edinburgh 

Total 


40,624    8  11  / 
878  16    5 J 


£       ».   d. 
964,863    6    0 

4,162    8    0 

73,611  12  11 

10,860  18  10 
364.764  14    0 

14,287  2  0 
384,401  10  11 

00,806    2    4 

12,972  18  1 
127,669  U  11 

16,264    3    7 

60.488    0    5 
2.060.806    8    0 


Compared  with  Year 
ended  81  Dec.  1906. 


Increase. 


£       9. 
42,670    7 

76    6 


d, 
1 

0 


5,466    8    4 
10.850  is  10 

269    6    9 

207,033    2    4 

26,228    4    1 

1,000  16  11 

6,036    2    0 

92    7  10 

822    2    8 


Decrease. 
£     *.'  d.' 


2,118    0    0 


298,436    1  10  ,      2,118    0    0 


(Ji). — Clajisified  according  to  Denomination  of  Re-cipients. 


For  Year 

ended 

81  Dec.  1907. 


Compared  with  Year 
ended  31  Dec.  1906. 


II 


II 


»• 


On  Public  Schools  - 

„  Church  of  Scotland  Schools    • 

„   United  Free  Church  Schools  • 

Undenominational  Schools    • 

Episcopal  Schools 

Eoman  Catholic  Schools 

Administration  (as  in  Table  A .)    • 

Grants  to  School  Boards  nnder 
AcU  85  &  36  Vict.  c.  62,  s.  67. 
and  60  ft  61  Vict.  c.  62,  s.  1 

Special  Grants  to  ctrtaln  Sohool 
Boards  under  the  lllnnte  of 
19  July,  1900 

Special  Grants  to  Schools  In  High- 
lands and  Islands  % 

Fee  Grants  for  Day  Scholan  t      • 

Aid  Grants  for  Voluntary  Schools 
under  sec.  2  of  Education 
(Scotland)  Act,  1897 

General  Aid  Grant 

Grants  for  AgricuIturalEducation^ 

Grants  for  Science  and  Art  *  %     • 

Grante  under  Code  for  Contlnua* 
tion  Glasses 

Grants  for  Royal  Scottish 
Museum,  Edinburgh      • 

Expenses  of  Education  Board 
under  Act  86  &  86  Vict.  c.  62    • 

Total 


£       «.   d. 
846,882  16    4 

17,614    6  3 

19,480  11  9 

72,687  16  9 

15,182    1  7 

97,037    1  9 

60,488    0  6 

73,611  12  11 

10,860  18  10 

364,764  14    0 

14,287    2    0 
334,404  10  11 


Increase 

9.  a. 


Decrease. 


From  1889 

to 
81  Dec.  1907. 


£ 
31,627  14 


41,086  10  11 
1    6 

1  1 

2  8 


861 

11,706 

822 


6,466    8    4 


l0.tS60  18  10 


£    ».    d. 


9,246    9 
7,260    6 


6 
6 


} 


£        9.    d. 
16,028,011    9    9 


127,669  11  11 
16,264    3    7 


2,059,8Gr>    8    0 


269    6 
207,033  *2' 


6,036    2    0 
92    7  10 


314,931  16    9 


2,118    0    0 


18.613  14  11 


4,163,561    1  9 

464,788    6  0 
1,563,227  18  11 

1,454,692    6  2 

720,698  10  0 

10,860  18  10 

22,286  19  7 

5,078,127  10  0 

129,038  17  6 

886,336    8  0 

14,000    0  0 

281,730  19  1 

666,266  16  8 

100,068    7  8 

29,311    3  4 

32,202,440    8  8 


*  Prior  to  1898  such  Grants  were  paid  by  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art. 

t  These  Giants  are  distributed  in  relief  of  fees,  together  with  the  amounts  allocated  for  that 
purpose  under  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Act,  1890,  and  the  F.ducation  and  Local 
Taxation  Account  (Scotland)  Act,  1892. 

t  These  Grants  are  now  paid  out  of  the  General  Aid  Grant. 

%  Grants  for  Science  and  Art,  for  Evening  Infltrnction  and  for  Agricultural  Education  are 
now  made  under  the  Code  for  Cnnlinuation  Classes. 


Annual  Grant  Schools, 
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LIST  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS  AIDED  FROM  PARLIAMENTARY 
ORANT,  WITH  STATISTICS  RELATINB  THERETO 
FOR  1006-7,  AND  SDPPLEMENTARY  LISTS  OF 
SCHOOLS,  ETC. 
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4.026 

1,602 

22,025 

8,022 

6,680 


I 

CO 


•^ 


isli 


o 
m 

u 


607,827 


£ 
4,062 

613 
3,480 

160 
06 

833 

629 

1,184 

498 

6.318 

22 

963 

4,493 

66 

165 

62 

82 

16,442 

260 

2 

9 

44 

680 

2,218 

12 

14 

66 

18 

1,661 

11 


42,323 


£ 

1,619 

1,107 

1,911 

826 

80 

800 

604 

446 

1395 

696 

2,273 

367 

892 

1391 

64 

803 

112 

880 

8,182 

431 

260 

16 

177 

1,859 

853 

456 

65 

260 

164 

64U 

206 


27,948 


£ 

1,216 

266 

1,360 

444 

61 

22 

1,113 

671 

466 

221 

1,706 

798 

391 

341 

178 

64 

22 

24 

28 

4,788 

119 

196 
124 
282 

2,459 

684 

238 

46 

283 

2.419 

417 

99 


21,493 


l2 

il 


£   ■.   d. 

78,181    6  11 

18.807  12    2 

54,234  16    6 

16.637  18    4 

5  277    1    0 

3,331  10    6 

9,343    4    8 

7,077    9    7 

25.777  18  11 

14,491  19    0 

93,924  14    0 

9,864  13  11 

48  029  15    2 

65,329  15    9 

7,667  15    2 

20.696    3    0 

6,866  17    4 

1,201    1    4 

7.006  10    4 

268  548    0    4 

15.076    0    8 

1 1.601  6  6 
6,894  IS  8 
2,640    8    7 

21.602  4  1 
62,024  18  11 
18.650  10    0 

0,244  17  0 
4,143  1  7 
5,363  6  10 
81,860  10  11 
6,000  19  10 
6,735  11    9 

988,162    6    1 
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Table  No.  5., 

LIST    OF    FEE-PAYING    SCHOOLS,    1906-1907. 

(1)  Public  Schools  Sanctioned  under  Article  134  of  the  Code. 


official 
Number. 


4640 
4260  H.Q. 

2416 
12415   H.Q. 
2724 
2724  H.O. 
603 
1352 
1862  H.Q. 
6447 
8686 
IS686  H.O. 

202 
202  H.O. 
3813 
8813  H.O. 
2073 
4448 
4448  H.G. 
112 
4685 
4918 
39 
39  H.O. 
1631 
6649 
6652 
138 
4682 
4082  H.O. 

629 
629  H.G. 
4678 
4678  H.O. 
4602 
652 
6222 
386H.O. 
706  H.O. 
6431  H.O. 
4802  H.O. 
932  H.O. 

1824 
1824  H.O. 
615 
900 
900  H.O. 
1022 
1022  H.O. 
47.38 
6659 
2376 
666 


COUHTT. 


Aberdeen 

Aigyfi 

Ayr 


It 
ft 
>t 
II 

Bate 
It 


ClAckmannan 


«i 


Dombarton 

I* 
It 
fi 

Dnmfries 
Edinburgh 

II 

tt 

11 
Fife 

Forfar 
II 
II 
II 


II 
II 
II 
II 
II 

HiddingtoD 
Lanark 

II 

II 

It 

II 

II 

II 

11 

II 

II 

II 

II 

Perth 
Stirling 


Name  of  Sohool. 


Aberdeen,  Aahley  Road 

Peterhead  (B)  Academy,  Higlier  Grade  - 

Campbeltown  (B)  Grammar 

Campbeltown  IB)  Grammar,  Higher  Grade   • 

Ardroasan  Academy 

ArdroBBan  Academy,  Higher  Grade 

Ayr  (B)  Oramnuur 

Kilmarnock  fB)  Academy 

Kilmarnock  (B)  Academy,  Higher  Grade 

Monkton  and  Frestwick  High 

Rotheaay  (B)  Academy  and  Thomson's  Institution 
Rothesay  (B)  Acadamy  and  Thomson's  Institution, 

Higher  Grade 

Alloa  (Town)  Academy 

Alloa  (Town)  Academy,  Higher  Grade    - 

Dumbarton  (B)  Academy 

Dumbarton  (B)  Academy,  Higher  Grade 
Kirkintilloch  (TownX  Lenzie  Academy   • 

Row,  Helensburgh  Hermitage 

Row,  Helensburgh  Hermitage,  Hl^er  Grade 

Annan  Academy 

Leith  (B)  Academy 

Leith  (B)  Trinity  Academy 

Musselburgh  (B)  Grammar 

Musselburgh  (B)  Grammar,  Higher  Grade    • 
Dunfermline  (B)  High  (Primary)     .       .       .       . 
Kirkcaldy  (fi)  Hlsh^lementary  Department) 
Arbroath  (B)  High  (Elementary  Department) 
Brechin  (B)  High  (Lower  Department)   - 
Broughty  Ferry  (Town),  Grove  Academy 
Broughty  Ferry  (Town)  Grove  Academy,  Higher 

Grade 

Dundee  (B),  Harris  Academy 

Dundee  ( i)),  Harris  Academy,  Higher  Grade  • 

Dundee  (li),  Morgan  Academy 

Dundee  (B),  Morgan  Academy,  Higher  Grade 

Forfar  (B)  Academy 

Montrose  (B)  Academy 

North  Berwick  High  (Elementary  Department)    - 
Glasgow,  John  Street,  Bridgeton,  Higher  Grade 
Glasgow,  Kent  Road,  Higher  Grade 
Glasgow,  Provanside,  Higher  Grade 
Glasgow,  Whitehill,  Higher  Grade  .... 
Glasgow,  Woodaide,  Higher  Grade  .       •       .       . 
Govan,  Bellahouston  Academy  •  ... 

Govan,  Bellahouston  Academy,  Higher  Grade 

Govan,  Hillhead 

Govan,  Partick,  Hamilton  Crescent 
Govan,  Partick,  Hamilton  Crescent,  Higher  Grade 
Govan,  Pollokshleldai,  Albert  Road  -       •       -       . 
Govan,  Pollokshields,  Albert  Road,  Higher  Grade 
Hamilton  (B)  Academy  (Elementary  Department) 
Callander,  McLaren  High  (Elementary)  • 

Falkirk  (B)  HiRh 

Stirling  (B)  High 


Amount 
of  School 
Fees  paid 

Scholars. 
£      a.  d. 


844  14 

131  10 
183  18 
78  12 
222 
139 
471 

422  16 

379  12 

118    8  11 

204    6    11 


6 
6 
7 


8 
6 
6 
0 
9 
0 
10 
8 
1 


96  14  11 
186  10  9 
281  9  8 
216  16  10 

97  12  6 
191    0 

6 
4 
8 


236 

97 

170 


9 
6 
0 
1 


908  13  10 


799 
143 
7 
196    1 
420  10 
161    8 
74  13 


7  0 

16  0 

16  0 

1  10 

8 

0 

1 


329  19  10 


187 
672 
687 
694 
288 
136 
174 

47 
119 
117 

68 
356 
298 
748 
328 
1,279 
640 
223 
580 
187 
218 

86 
313 
231 


6  9 

9  6 

17  6 

6  11 

0  3 

16  0 

6  6 

16  0 

10  0 

8  9 

11  3 

9  9 
14  3 

7  0 

7  8 

17  3 

18  11 
18  6 

9  8 

8  3 
6  6 

10  0 

9  8 
4  11 


l5| 

•Sou, 

H 


1,052 

65 

268 

85 

a)0 

67 

468 

414 

167 

128 

200 

61 
316 

46 
212 

85 
171 
299 

55 
226 
681 
661 
140 
3 
189 
811 
116 

72 
294 

109 

611 

346 

460 

136 

120 

142 

87 

86 

88 

69 

220 

162 

091 

144 

901 

57S 

81 

528 

61 

159 

67 

404 

187 


^1 
II 


20 

186 

146 

47 

2 

83 

19 

22 

171 

38 

47 

20 
22 

67 
68 
76 

•  • 
7 
S3 

■  • 

16 
28 
23 
84 

•  ■ 

12 
9 

26 

100 

201 

ii2 

3 

•  • 

1 
186 
209 
107 
249 
192 

160 


175 

1 

87 

6 

10 

10 

1 


J 

g 

H 


1,072 
261 
403 
ISS 
902 
140 
477 
496 


166 

847 

81 


102 
270 
111 
171 
806 

88 
225 
007 
684 
163 

87 
180 
388 
125 

72 
320 

200 
511 
547 
460 
248 
123 
142 

88 
272 
297 
166 
469 
344 
691 
294 
901 
673 
266 
619 
148 
166 

67 
414 
188 


(2)  Voluntary  Schools  not  Claimino  Grant  in  Relief  of  Feks. 


3420  H.G. 

3343 

4628 

4694 

4694  H.G. 

32 
32  H.G. 
6484 
5622 
6622  H.G. 

449 

449  H.G. 

6113 
0113  H.G. 

4736 
6616  H.G. 

8664 
3664HG 


\ 


Aberdeen 

Banff 
Edinburgh 

II 
11 

II 

II 
Lanark 

II 
II 

II 
I* 


Perth 
Renfrew 

If 

II 


Aberdeen,  George  St.  Fractialng,  C.S.,  Higher 
Grade 

Fordyce,  Portsoy  Durn  Road  -        .       .       , 

Edinbui^h,  St.  James'  Episcopal     .... 

Edinburgh,  St.  Mary's  Cathedral,  Albany  St.,  R.C. 

Edinburgh  St.  Mary's  Cathedral,  Albany  St.,  R.C., 
Hi«[her  Grade 

Edinburgh,  James  Gillespie's 

Bdinbargb,  James  Gillespie's,  Bigher  Grade 

Glasgow,  Gamethill  Convent,  R.C. .... 

Glasgow,  Our  Lady  and  St.  Francis,  R.C. 

Glasgow,  Our  Lady  and  St.  Francis,  R.C,  Higher 
Grade    

Glasgow,  St.  Mungo's  Academy,  R.C.      • 

Glasgow, St.  MuDgo's  Academy,  B.C.,  Higher  Grade 

Govan,  Dowanhill  Practising,  R.C. 

Govan,  Dowanhill  Practising,  R.C.,  Higher  Grade 

Perth  (B),  Sharp's  Institution  (Lower  Department) 

P«isley  (B),  St.  Maraaret's,  R.C.,  Higher  Or  de  - 

Paisley  (B),  John  Neilson  Institution 

Paisley  (B).  John  Neilson  InsMtntion.Higher  Grade 


£  s.    d. 

141  8    3 

20  9  11 

168  3    9 

64  6    0 


68  14 

1,766    0 

406  18 

197  16 

86    6 


2 
1 
1 
6 
1 


98  2  6 
246  16  0 
208  18    6 


88    7  0 

114    0  0 

286    6  2 

21  18  0 

888    6  9 

420    7  3 
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Table  No.  6. 

LIST  OF  HIGHER  GRADE  SCHOOLS  (OR  DEPARTMENTS) 

ON  THE  ANNUAL  GRANT  LIST. 


County. 


Aberdeen 


n 

»» 

ft 

n 

f> 

»» 

It 

It 

n 

t> 

ti 

II 

ti 

•I 

If 


Argyll 


It 
ti 

»t 


Ayr 


»♦ 
ti 
>i 
tt 

n 
tt 

tf 

M 

Banff 
ti 

%9 
»t 

tt 

n 
tt 

Bute 

Caithness 
It 
It 
tt 
t« 

Clackman- 
nan 
tt 
Dumbarton 

II 
tt 
tt 


It 
Domfrles 
It 
ft 
ft 

Edinburgh 


tt 


ft 


It 
If 
ft 
It 


Name  or  School. 


a 
o 

•mm 
« 

•mm 

a 

o 

a 

o 


ft 


Aberdeen,  Central  - 

George-8.,  Practising 
John-st.,  Practising 
"         „        Queen's  Cross 
•Dyce,  Dyce  Village 
Ellon        •       •       - 
Fraserbai|;h  Academy    • 
Hnntly,  Gordon 
'Insch 


Inverurie 

Kemnay  - 
•Kfntoro    - 
•Methliok  - 
*01d  Deer.  Maud 
*Pet«rculter,  Gratgton 

Peterhead  Academy 

Turriff 


Campbeltown  Grammar  • 
Dunoon  Grammar   • 
Kilarrow  and  Kilmeny,  Bowmore 
Oban,  High      • 
*r*rbert    -       -       -       . 


Ardroasan  Academy 
^Dalmellington 

Dairy        .... 
*Dundona1d,  Troon,  Portland 

Girvan  (Town)  - 

Kilmarnock  Academy     - 

Largs-       .... 

Mavbole,  Carrick  Academy 

Old  Cumnock  - 
*3te?enston 


Aberlour 
Banff  Academy 
*CoIlen      .... 
Fordyce  Academy 
Keith  Grammar 
Mortlach 

Rathven,  Buckie     - 
Kothesay  Academy  and  Thomson's 
Institution 

Halkirk 

Latheron,  Lybster  • 

Olrig,  Castletown    - 

Thurso,  Miller  Institution 

Wick  (B),  Fulteney town  Academy 

Alloa  Academy 

Alva  Academy 

Bonhill,  Vale  of  Leven  Academy 
Dumbarton  Academy 
Kirkintilloch  (T),  Lenzie  Academy 
New  Kilpatrick      - 
Old  Kil  Patrick,  Clydebank     • 
Row,  Helensburgh  Hermitage 

Annan  Academy     - 
Dryfesdale,  Lockerbie  Academy 
Langholm  Academy- 
Moffat  Academy     - 

Colinton,  Juniper  Oreen,  Male 
Dalkeith  (T),  icing's  Park 
Edinburgh,  Boroughmuir     - 
Broughton 
Portobello  - 
Normal        PractiHlng 
(now  doted) 
„      and  Model 
St.  Mary's  Cathedral, 

Albany-street 
St.  Thomas  of  Aquin's 
„  James  Gillespie  s 

Lasswade 

Lelth  (B)  Academy .... 
Trinity  Academy   - 


tt 
ft 
It 

11 
t> 

It 


P. 

C.S. 

U.F.C 

K.C. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 

P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 

P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 


P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
C.S. 

U.F.C 


JL 


AVBRAtS  ATTKHDANGK. 


1st  Year. 


330 
28 
18 


12 
74 
87 

24 

88 


90 
4U 

53 
49 
13 
60 

53 

43 

46 
137 

28 
60 
21 

29 
40 

20 
27 
SO 
45 
39 

9 

7 

7 

87 

67 

43 

44 

41 
69 
71 
30 
61 
51 


P. 

26 

p. 

58 

p. 

27 

p. 

24 

37 

88 

368 

231 

25 

40 


R.C. 

38 

R.C. 

16 

- 

180 

P. 

46 

P. 

127 

P. 

56 

2nd  Year. 


414 

26 

4 


18 
26 
81 

17 
13 


104 
29 

85 
81 
14 
42 

48 

16 

21 
111 
11 
15 
22 

18 
34 

19 
27 
23 
80 
22 

18 
6 
9 

24 

47 

43 

19 

22 
40 
41 
18 
20 
81 

18 

27 

21 

8 

18 

18 

893 

200 

24 

27 


19 
68 
21 
138 
46 


Beyond 
2nd  Year. 


196 

32 

6 


12 
27 
21 


6 
7 


64 

82 

51 

80 

6 

29 

86 


9 
84 

7 
12 


24 
48 

45 
50 
26 
19 
24 


11 
12 
88 
55 

81 

19 

20 
19 
16 
6 
21 
17 

18 
82 
15 
10 

7 

8 

267 

117 

8 

20 


11 
44 

14 
86 
28 


T»  TAL. 


942 
86 
28 


42 

127 

89 

46 

58 


248 
101 

130 

110 

88 

131 

132 

66 

76 
832 
46 
77 
43 

71 
117 

84 
104 

79 
103 

85 

27 
24 
25 
94 
169 

117 

82 

88 
12S 
128 

60 
111 

99 

56 

117 

63 

42 

62 

64 

1018 

548 

57 

87 

88 

46 

237 

80 

850 

13C 


*  New  School- Grant  to  run  as  from  1st  August,  1907. 
t  Now  known  as  Edinburgh  ProTlneial  Normal  SchooL 
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List  of  Higher  Grade  ScHOOiiS — coTUinued. 


County. 


Xamk  or  School 


I 

I 

S 
o 

6 


n 

Elgin 
» 
II 
II 

Fife 
II 


II 
II 
II 
II 


Edinburgh    Muasolburgh  Orammar  - 

Penicuik 

WefltCalder    .... 

Bellie  Fochabers  Jkfilne'slnfttitatioii 
Cromdale,  Orantown 
Forres  Burgh  .... 

Sothes 

Burntisland     -       .       .       . 
Ferryport-on-Craig  • 
Fornn,  Newport    • 
Newbnrgh        .... 
Scoonie,  Leyen 
Wemyss,  Buckhaven 


Forfar 


If 
II 


Uaddiiigton 
Inverness 
II 
•I 
•I 
II 
Kirkcud- 
bright 

V 

Lanark 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
fi 
II 
II 
I 

II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
ti 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
11 
II 

N 
•  I 
II 
II 

n 
II 
II 
w 

Linlithgow 

II 
Orkney 

II 
Perth 

II 

II 

II 
Renfrew 

II 
II 

n 
II 
•I 
II 
n 


Broughty  Ferry.  Orove  Academy 
Dundee,  Harris  Aoademy 
„  Morgan      „ 

f     „  Lawside,  St.  Joseph's 

Convent  • 
Kirriemuir,  Webster's  Seminary 


Dunbar  (B)      .... 
Inverness  (B)  High  • 
Kllmallie,  Fort  WiUiam 
Kingussie        .... 

Portree 

Urquhart,  etc.,  Olen  Urquhart 

Kelton,  Castle  Dougiss  - 

Urr,  Dalbeattie 

Airdrie(B)  Academy 
Avondale,  Stimihaveii  Aoademy 
BiggarHlgh     .... 
Bothwell,  Bellshill  Aoademy- 
„  Uddlngston  Orammar 

„  Almwood  Convent 

Cambuslang,  West  Goats 
Cambusnethan,  Wishaw 
Carluke  .... 
DalaielHigh    . 

„      Motherwell 

Glasgow,  John  St.,  Bridgeton 

Kent  Road 

Provanside 

Whitehill 

Woodside  • 

Our  Lady  and  St.  Francis 
St.  Mungo's  Academy 
Govan,  Bellahouston  Academy 
Fairfield 

Partick,  Hamilton  Crescent 
PoUokshields,  Albert  Road 
Strathbungo 
Dowanhill  Practising 
Hamilton  (LX  Low  Waters 
Lanark  (B)  Oramnuur 
Larkhall  Academy 
Lesmahagow  Senior 
Marvhill.  North  Kelvlnside 
Old  Monkland,  Coatbridge 
Rutherglen,  Stonelaw 
Shettleston,  Eastbank 
Springbnm 

Bathgate  (T.)  Academy 
Bo'ness  Academy     - 

Ktrkwall  (B)     • 
Stromness 


II 


II 
II 


II 

II 


II 
II 


II 

n 


II 


Blairgowrie     - 
Dull,  Aberfeldy 

*DunJceld  Royal 
Moulin,  Pitlochry  • 
Cathcart,  Queen's  Park 
Eastwood,  Shawlands  Academy 
Greenock  (B),  Holmscroft 
Neilston,  Barrhead- 
Paisley  (B),  Camphill      - 
„       „  St^  Margaret's 
„       ,« John  Neiison  lostitntlon 

♦Paisley  (L),  JohnBtone^^_^   . 


P. 
P, 
P. 

P. 
P. 
P. 


P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 

P. 
P. 
P 

R.C. 
P. 

P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 
R.C. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 
E.C. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

R.C. 
R.C. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 
R.C. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 


P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 

P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
R.C. 

P" 


AVBRAQK  ATTBNDANOB. 


1st  Year. 


43 
S4 
86 

28 
38 
18 
23 

42 
49 
27 
18 
30 
42 

96 
249 
128 


23 

34 
91 
20 
20 
25 
6 

28 

25 

76 

25 

28 

60 

71 

27 

66 

82 

44 

89 

69 

147 

168 

106 

266 

170 

76 

78 

166 

114 

lf4 

70 

83 

61 

32 

60 

62 

46 

99 

69 

48 

48 

42 

66 
60 

31 
19 

29 
21 

14 

143 
117 
196 
100 
128 
23 
63 


2nd  Year. 


26 
20 
22 

13 

20 

20 

9 

28 
18 
26 
10 
19 


81 

109 

68 


13 

38 
59 
16 
20 
10 
6 

28 

12 

39 
16 
16 
23 
84 
24 
19 
41 
26 
42 
30 
86 
71 
46 
120 
118 
48 
65 
78 
78 
87 
48 
26 
49 
22 
37 
23 
18 
74 
42 
87 
10 
28 
26 
89 

20 
12 

19 
80 

14 

76 

56 

183 

67 

28 

117 


Beyond 
2nd  Year. 


14 

6 

11 

22 
13 
21 

■ft 

14 
16 
16 

7 
18 

6 

27 

194 

70 


19 

14 
82 
28 
88 
14 
18 

15 

16 

41 
14 
16 
20 
86 

11 
86 
81 
89 
26 
S3 
64 
14 
106 
66 
24 
27 
68 
16 
28 
22 
22 
60 
8 
24 
26 
IS 
86 
28 

12 
12 
21 
38 

44 

16 

8 


2 

80 
88 
91 

24 


Total. 


M2 
60 
68 

63 
71 
69 
82 

79 
83 
68 
86 
62 
65 

804 
662 
266 


66 

81 
182 
64 
78 
49 
24 

66 

63 

165 

66 

68 

98 

140 

61 

86 

168 

100 

170 

114 

265 

298 

166 

480 

864 

147 

166 

302 

208 

269 

140 

180 

170 

62 

111 

110 

71 

209 

124 

85 

70 

62 

lis 

182 

104 

47 

66 
61 

30 


206 
419 
100 
219 
61 
180 


*  Kew  School— Grant  to  run  as  from  Ist  August,  1907. 
t  New  School —Grant  to  run  as  from  1st  September.  1907. 
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List  of  Higher  Grade  Schools — amiinued. 


CouaTT. 


Renfrew 

£088 


»» 
fi 

n 

n 
ti 


Roxburgh 


It 


Naxb  ov  Sokoot.. 


ShetlAiid 
SttrUog 

w     - 

SnUierlAQd 
f» 

» 

•I 

n 


Port  Glasgow  (B),  Jean  Street 

Cromarty 

Dingwall  Academy 
Lochalsta,  Plockion 
Lochbroom,  Ullapool     • 
BoMmarkie,  ITorlroee  Academy 
Koflftkeen,  Invergordou       „ 
Stomoway,  Micouon  Institute 

Hawick  (BXBacclench  • 
Jedburgh  (B)  Grammar  • 

Lerwick,  Anderson  Edud.  Init. 
Grangemouth,  Grange    • 
•Kilsyth  (T)  Academy     • 

Clyne 

Dornoch  Burgh 

Golspie 

Golspie,  Sutherland  Technical 
Kildonan,  Helmsdale     • 
Lairg 


Total 


•a 

a 
a 


p. 
p. 

p. 
p. 
p. 
p. 
p. 
p. 
p. 
p. 

p.  I 

p   ' 

p. 
p. 
p. 

p. 
p. 


AvBAAOB    ATlXVDlirCX. 


Ist  Year. 


117 
12 
44 

9 

18 
16 
29 

68 

46 
60 

28 

39 

11 
6 
16 
16 
lU 
11 


8.7S4 


2nd  Year. 


10 
47 
17 
17 
9 
28 
31 

26 
18 

16 

31 

8 

8 

7 
6 
6 


Beyond 
2nd  Year. 


5719 


40 

9 
22 
58 

9 
6 

18 

16 

11 

16 

4 

22 
8 

7 


4,014 


Total. 


117 
22 

140 
26 
86 
33 
74 

150 
81 
69 
67 
86 

25 
29 
35 
45 
18 
23 


18,467 


*  New  School— Grant  to  run  as  from  Ist  August,  1907. 
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Table  No.  7. 

List  of  Additional  Grants  paid  to  School  Boards  (under  Section  67,  Edacation 
(Scotland)  Act,  1872,  and  Section  1,  Edacation  (Scotland)  Act,  1897),  during  the  year 
ended  Slst  August,  1907. 


Kamb  of  Board. 


COUHTT. 


Year 

TO 

Whit 
Sunday 


Aberdeen  (Burgh) 
Aberdour 
Airdrle  (Bursh) 
Alloa  (Town ) 

Alloa  (Landward) 
Alva 

Applecroas 
Arbroath  (Burgh) 
Ardnamurchan 
Auynt    • 
Anohindolr<&;  Keani 

Auobterderr  n 

ATOch     - 

Banff  (Burgh) 

Barra 

Barry 

Barvas    - 

Beath      • 

Beith 

Benholm 

BIggar     - 

Blantyre  - 

Boharm  - 

BonhiU  - 

Bo'ness  andCUtrrideii 

Botliwell 
Bower     - 
Boyndie  - 
Brechin  (Burgli) 
Bresaay   • 

•»  "       • 

Broughty  Ferry 
Cabrach  • 
Caflder    • 
Calderhead 
Campbeltown 

(Burgh) 
Cardross  • 
Careston 
Carluke  - 
Camock  - 
Clackmannan- 

Clarkflon 

Clyne 

Craig 

Cromarty 

Cromdale 

Cron  and  Bumess 

Cruden    • 

Cullen     • 

Cumlodden     - 

Dalgetv  • 

Dalmelllngton 

Dairy 

Daiaerf    • 
Dalxlel    • 
Davlot    - 
Delting  - 
Denny    - 
Dingwall 
Dornoch 
Douglas  Water 
Drainie   - 
Duffua     - 
Duirinish 

Dumbarton  (Bnrgh) 
Dumfriefl(Landward) 
Dundee  (Burgh) 
Dunf ennline  (Land 
ward)  - 


Aberdeen 

it 
Lanark 

Clackman- 
nan 


Boss  • 

Forfar- 

Areyll 

Sutherland 

Aberdeen 

n 

Fife    • 

•I 
Roes    - 
Banff  - 
Inverness 
Forfar 
Bobs    - 
Fife    - 
Ayr     • 
Kincardine 
Lanark 

Banff 

Dumbarton 

Linlithgow 

(I 
Lanark 

I  Caithness   - 
I  Banff  . 
'  Forfar 
Shetland    • 

Forfar 
I  Banff  - 
<  I  anark 

Argyll 

i  Dumbarton 

Forfar  -     • 

Lanark 

Fife     . 
i  Clockman- 
nan 

Lanark 

SutSerland 

Forfar 
Ross    • 
Elgin  - 
Orkney 
Aberdeen 
Banff  . 
Argyll 
Fl^    . 
Ayr     • 

Lanark 

M    ■ 
Aberdeen 
Shetlana 
Stirling 
Ross  - 
Sutherland 
T^anark 
Elgin  • 

II     • 
Inverness 
Dumbarton 
Dumfries 
Forfar 

Fife     . 


1906 
1907 
1906 


II 


II 
1907 
1906 

w 

II 

II 

It 

1907 
1906 
1907 

II 
1906 

II 
II 
II 

1907 

1906 
1907 
1906 
1907 
1906 
1907 
1906 
II 

1907 
1906 
1907 

II 
1906 

II 
i» 
II 


It 
1907 


1906 

M 

1905 
1906 

»i 
1907 
1906 
1907 
1906 


II 
1907 

1906 
1907 

II 
1905 
1906 

n 

1907 


>t 
1906 

» 
1907 
1906 

n 

» 

1907 
1906 

1907 


AHOUNT. 


£  s.  d. 

6,109  5  8 

18  14  10 

962  9  6 

431  6  4 


125 

279 

70 

758 

23 

80 

28 

20 

160 

113 

34 

200 

406 

71 

486 

1,667 

131 

35 

62 

302 

10 

238 

680 

770 

564 

41 

114 

371 

43 

46 

282 

5 

212 


13 

13 

5 

11 

2 

4 


202 

86 

81 

135 

73 

15 

7 

104 

280 

14 

47 

285 

191 

210 

167 

QKfi 
voo 

4 

60 
862 
124 

44 

91 
167 
249 
288 
615 
118 
1,554 


17  3 

18  10 
15  0 

0  0 
13  10 

9  3 

15  10 
4  10 
8  9 

1  1 
12  4 
10  0 

0  10 

16  2 


6 
1 
1 
16 
7 
4 
0 


Namx  of  Board. 


0  8 

6  8 

6  5 

11  9 

9  6 

1  8 

4  6 
18  8 
17  10 

17  9 
13  10 

2  0 

5  3 

18  8 
15  10 
11  3 

8  7 
17  10 

4  3 

6  8 
2  3 

0  5 
^t*     o 

9  10 
10  3 

1  10 

2  0 


8 
2 
2 
0 

9 
6 


223  10 
626  19 

5 

S 

81  2 
21  12 
272  16 
19  6 
73  8 

6 
1 
0 
6 
2 

114  4 

7 

9 

8 
8 
4 
8 
6 
6 


9  0 
8  7 
4  2 

18  11 

18  10 

8  5 

0  11 


Dunipace 
Dunnet  - 
Dunnichen     - 
Dunnottar 
Dunrossness   • 
Dysart  (Butgh) 
Eday 

Kddracbillis  - 
Elgin  (Burgh) 

„     (Landward) 
Ellon 
Enzie 

Evie  and  Bend  all 
Eyemouth 
Falkirk  (Burgh) 

„       (Landward) 
Fearn 
Ferry-Port-on-Craig 
Fetlar     - 
Firth  and  Stenncss 
Fordyce 
Forfar  f  Burvh) 
Forres  (Burgh) 

Fraserburgh 
Friockhelm 

tf 
Gairloch 
GaUtoii  • 
Gamrie 

Glgha  and  Cara 
Girvan  (Town) 
Glasiary 

Glenarary  and  In 

verarary 
Glenrinnes 
Golspie 
Grangemouth 
Hamilton  (Burgh) 

«•  II 

Harray  and  Biisay 

Harris     - 

Holm 

Hoy  and  Graemsay 

Huntly   - 

Insch 

Inverurie 

If 

Irvine  (Burgh) 
Keig 
Keiss 
Keith      - 
Kelton    - 

Kemnay 
Kennoway 
Kilbimle 
Kilbrandon  and 

Kilcbabtan 
Kilchoman     • 
Kilfinlchen  and 
Kilvickeon 
KiUarow      and 

Kllmeoy 
KUmamock  (Burgh) 


COUHTT. 


Kilmoir 


u 


Iff 


244  16    2 


Kilmulr  Easter 

Kilreuny- 

Kllsyth  crown) 
Klnfnmouth 
Klnloss  • 


YSAR 

TO 

WHIT- 

SUHDAT. 


Stirling 

Caithness 

Forfar 

Kincardine 

Shetland 

Fife     . 

Orkney 

Sutherland 

Elgin  - 

Aberdeen 
Banff  - 
Orkney 
Berwick 
Stirling 

Boss 

Fife 

Shetland 

Orkney 

Banff 

Fiirf«r 

Elgin 

•I 
Aberdeen 
Fuifar 

•I 
Boss 
Ayr    - 
Banff 

Ai^ll 

Ayr 

Argyll 


Banff 
Sutherland 
Stirling 
Lanark 

If 
Orkney 

Inveruess 

Orkney 

It 

Aberdeen 

•I 
•I 

A>r 

A  berdeen 
Caithness 
Banff 
Kirkcud- 
bright 
Aberdeen 
Fife 
Ayr 

Argyll 
II 


II 


Ayr 


II 


Inverness 


_   »» 
Boss 

Fi*fe 

Stirling 

Aberdeen 

Elgin 


1907 
t* 
II 

1906 

II 

>i 

II 

i« 

•I 

It 
1907 
1906 

11 

1907 
1906 

>• 

11 

II 

II 

II 

1907 

1906 
1907 
1906 
II 

1907 
1906 
1907 
1905 
1906 

1907 

1906 
1907 
1906 
1907 
1906 

If 
II 

1907 

1906 


1907 
1906 
11 
II 
ti 


1907 
1906 


1907 

1906 

1907 
1906 
1907 
1906 
1907 
1006 
1907 
1906 
1907 
1906 
1907 
1906 


AMOUHT. 


d. 
6 

8 


£  8. 

66  8 

66  1 

22  17  10 

78  16  6 
180  8 
477  14 

18  3 

88  12  10 
316  12  S 
111  11  2 

94  9  11 
116  17  S 


6 
0 
6 


1 
6 


19 

182 

2625  18 

759  15 

56 
181 

14 

42  19 
202  9 
299  18 
166  18 
222  10 
201  17 

19  15 

49  5 
164  7 
208  11 
217  11 
194  11 
4  18 
104  15 

62  19 

39  6 


6 
8 
4 
8 
6 
8 
1 
6 
2 
6 
5 
0 
7 
1 
11 
8 
4 
2 
6 
7 
1 
4 
6 


23 

11 
44 

866 

1,298 

1,216 

76 

458 
17 
41 

347 
58 

177 

230 

416 
13 
67 

227 


0  0 
14  7 
17  11 

4  4 

16  1 

1  11 
19  2 

0  10 

17  6 

16  6 

17  10 
8  8 

14  7 
16  9 
8  5 
12  4 
12  6 

1  5 


77  1  1 
100  8  9 

50  16  10 
267  11  9 

70  8  10 
59  0  4 

89  0  11 


44 

1,101 

1,814 

79 

78 

68 

48 

166 

198 

528 

26 

2 


8  10 

15  10 

0  t 


5 
8 
4 
4 

15 
7 


0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
5 


18  10 

14  4 

2  7 


639 


YKAR 

; 

1 

Year 

Namb  op  Board. 

CJOCNTY. 

TO 
WHIT- 

Amount.   . 

XAiiE  OF  Board. 

CouKir. 

TO 

Whit- 

AVOUNT. 

SUNDAY. 

sunday. 

Kintore 

Aberdeen  - 

1907 

£   8.  d. 
80  10    6  , 

Pitsligo 

Aberdeen  • 

1906 

£  s.  d. 
145  17  11 

Kirkcaldy  (Bargli)  - 

File 

1906 

708  16  10 

Plttenweem    - 

Fife   - 

If 

58    2    7 

KirkintUloch 

Portree 

Inverness  • 

1907 

101    8    4 

(Town) 
Kirknewton      and 

Dumbarton 

igu7 

40S    4.  0 

Frestonpans    - 

Haddington 

1906 

65    3  11 

Rathen 

Aberdeen  - 

■• 

82    3    6 

Bast  Gaidar- 

Edinburgh- 

1006 

20  18    S 

Rathven 

Banff 

WW 

II 

882    8    2 

t*                (f 

i» 

1907 

29  10    4  ' 

Rat&ay 

i»            ' 

1907 

982    5    0 

Kirkwall  (Burgh)  • 

Orkney     - 

1906 

89  17    5 

Perth 

1906 

4    3    0 

Kirriemuir     • 

Forfar 

1} 

134    2    6 

Renfrew  (Burgh)    - 

Renfrew    - 

II 

408  10    5 

Knockbain 

Rfts 

n 

4    14 

j  Renfrew(  Laud  ward) 

ti 

It 

208    3    6 

Lady^   -       -       . 

Orkney 

i> 

86    5    1  ' 

Rhynie  - 

Aberdeen  • 

II 

20  18  11 

Lanark  (Burgh)    - 

Lanark 

1907 

284  12    0 

Kosskeen 

Ross 

1907 

189    5    8 

Langholm 

Dnmfries  • 

»» 

180    0    1 

Rothee 

Elgin 

1906 

84    6    3 

Larbert 

Stirling     • 

If 

1,619    9    7 

Rothiemay 

Banff 

II 

43    5    1 

Larkhall         •       - 

Lanark 

-^^ 

991    1    1 

Rousay  and  Egllshay 

Orkney 

II 

12  17  10 

r^aaswade 

Edinburgh 

1906 

214  11    6 

Eutherglen     - 
St.  Andrew's  and 

Lanark 

II 

897  16    4 

Latheron 

Caithness  • 

»i 

287    8    7 

Lewihilli        -       - 

!• 

1907 

277    9    6 

Deemess 

Orkney 

II 

42  17    8 

Lanark 

1906 

70    0    1 

St.  Monance  - 

Fife 

1907 

116    8    8 

Leith  rBurgh) 

BdinbOTgh 

•1 

868    5    7 

Sandsting  and 
Althstrng    . 

Shetland  - 

M 

214    2    7 

Shetland  • 

1906 

lis    5  11 

»•              ■       ■ 

.  »• 

1907 

228  18  10 

Selkirk  (Burgh)      - 

Selkirk      • 

1907 

71  17    6 

Leslie  • 

Fife 

1906 

60  19    4 

Shapansay 
Sheltleston    - 

Orkney 
Lanark 

fl 

28    9    2 

Linlithgow     - 
Lochalth 

Linlithgow 

1907 

216  13    8 

1906 

942    0    9 

Boas 

1906 

46    6  11 

Slam&nnan 

Stirling     . 

1907 

828    4    1 

Lochbroom     - 

i» 

n 

87    6    5 

Sleat 

Inverness  ■ 

11 

147    8  11 

Lochcarrou     - 

»» 

•1 

18  11    1 

1  Snijsort    • 

If               ■ 

II 

174  12    0 

Lochgelly 

Fife  - 

II 

1,126    7    2 

South  Ronaldshay 

»i  .           •       • 

II 

1907 

1,158    6    8 

and  Burray 

Orkney 

1900 

114    1    1 

Lochgilphead 

Argyll       . 

1900 

70    9  11 

South  Ulst      - 

Inverness  • 

II 

607  16  10 

Lochs 

Ross 

li 

308    6    2 

Sprhigbuni 

I^nark 

II 

661  14    9 

Logle  Buchan 

Aberdeen  • 

II 

16    0    5 

SteiiBcholl 

Inverness  • 

19<»7 

07  14    5 

Longstde 

»» 

1007 

25  10    2 

Stevenston 

Ayr 

191 M3 

257    3    3 

Lyoe  and  Meggat  - 

Peebles      • 

1906 

11  11    9 

Siobhill 

Ediiiburgli 

1907 

110    6    2 

Markinch 

Fife 

1907 

172  15  10 

Stoueliouse 

Lanark 

|l 

82  17    8 

Marnoch 

Itenlf 

1906 

105    8    4  1 

Storuoway 

Ross 

1900 

886  16    7 

Maryhlll 

Lanark 

» 

537  10    6 

Stranraer  (Burgh)  • 

Wigtown  - 

11 

116  16    1 

Maybole 

Avr 
Aberdeen  - 

11 

301  18    0 

Strath 

Inverness  - 

1907 

174  11    6 

Meldrum 

1907 

8  17    2  1 

Stromiiess 

Orkney 

II 

107  16    8 

Mid-Calder     - 

Edinburgh 

ti 

166  16  11 

Stronsay 

If                      * 

1906 

7    4    4 

Monqnhitter  - 

Aberdeen  • 

19C6 

71  15    2 

Tarbat 

Ross 

„ 

20    3    1 

Montroee  (Burgli) 

Forfar 

1907 

577  10    3 

I 

t              •• 

II 

1007 

87  16  10 

Mortlach 

Banff 

1906 

121  10  10 

Turbert  - 

Argyll 

1906 

147    6  11 

Moirkirk 

Ayr 

1907 

242    2  10  , 

1  Thurso    ■ 

Caithness  - 

If 

323  14    6 

Musselburgh 

Edinburgh 

II 

1 
1 

TUllcoultry     - 

Clackman- 

1907 

282  11    5 

(Burgh) 

245  16  11  1 

nan 

Nairn  (6iu;gh) 

Nairn 

i» 

154    2    0 

Tingwall,  Ac. 

Shetland   • 

1006 

05    7    7 

Neilston 

B^nfrew    - 

1006 

478    0    7 

Tongue 

Sutherland 

II 

123    8    8 

Nesting,  &c.  • 

Shetland   - 

i» 

120    0    5 

Torphichen     • 

Linlithgow 

»f 

234  13    2 

Newburgh 

Fife 

1907 

50    8    5 

Tranent 

Haddington 

1007 

856  18    5 

New  Byth 

Aberdeen  - 

1906 

39  10    1 

Turriff 

Aberdeen  • 

II 

161  10  10 

New  Deer 

» 

II 

113    7    4 

Tyree 

Argyll 

1006 

154    0    1 

Newhills 

*• 

n 

111  12    2 

Uig        ... 

Ross 

II 

875    8    7 

New  Monkland 

Lanark 

If 

195    2    5 

Unht 

Shetland  - 

II 

28  14  11 

New  Pitsligo  - 

Aberdeen  ■ 

1907 

84  18    6 

Urquhart  and  Logie 

North  Kuapdale    - 

Argyll       . 

11 

6    6    6 

Wester 

Rois  . 

1907 

56  10    6 

Northmavlne  • 

Shetland  • 

1906 

72  16    6 

Urr 

Kirkcud- 

1906 

183  15    8 

North  Uist     - 

Inverness  • 

II 

459  17    6 

bright    • 

Old  Cumnock 

Ayr 

1907 

174  15    0 

»f            .       -       . 

Shetland  • 

1907 

101  12    5 

Old  Deer 

Aberdeen  • 

i« 

68    8    5 

Walls,  Sandcess,  &c. 

1906 

80  10    3 

Old  KUpatrick       • 

Dumbarton 

1906 

l,2aS  10    9 

Walls  and  Floita  - 

Orkney 

1907 

62    0    4 

Olrig        .       -       - 

Caithness  - 

II 

33    1    4 

Watten 

Caithness  • 

1006 

8    8    3 

Orphir     • 
Paisley  (Burgh)     • 

Orkney 

H 

20  14    2 

West  Calder 

Edinburgh 

1907 

355  16    1 

Renfrew    - 

If 

1,770  14    3 

Whitburn       -       - 

Linlithgow 

1906 

244  17    9 

Peterhead  (Burgh) 

Aberdeen  • 

1907 

766    3    2 

Wick  (Burgh) 

Caithness  - 

1907 

866  15  11 

Peterhead  (Land- 

Yell        -       -       - 

Shetland   - 

1906. 

166  16    0 

ward) 

ft 

1906 

108    6    6 

>t             >i 

I* 

1 

1 

1907 

138    5  10 

640 


SUMMARISED  STATISTICS  OF  ANNUAL  GRANT  SCHOOLS. 

Table  No.  8. 

Showing  under  Counties  the  Population  in  1901,  the  Number  of  Day  Schools 
(Elementary  and  Higher  Grade)  on  the  Annual  Grant  List  on  the  31st 
August,  1907,  the  Accommodation,  and  the  Average  Number  of  Scholars  on  the 
School  Registers  during  year,  and  in  Average  Attendance  in  those  Schoous. 


Popula' 

tion 

(April 

1901). 

Population  of  School 
Age  (5-14)  (April  1901). 

Number  of  Schools,  i.e., 
Institutions  under  separate  Management. 

Ac- 
commo- 
dation. 

Average 
Number 

of 
Scholars 

on 
Regis- 
ters 
during 
year. 

Average 
Number 

County. 

PubUc. 

Church  of 
Scotland. 

United 
Free  Church. 

Episcopal. 

Roman 
Catholic. 

Undenomi- 
national 
and  other 
Schools. 

of 
Scholan 

in 
Atten- 
dance. 

Aberdeen  • 

304,439 

68,997 

265 

6 

8 

11 

6 

4 

295 

78,166 

62,755 

55,542 

ArgyU       .       - 

78,642 

18,708 

163 

— 

— 

3 

4 

— 

170 

20.081 

11,69V 

10,356 

Ayr    .       -       -       > 

254,468 

52,789 

162 

1 

— 

1 

21 

4 

179 

60,049 

49,598 

43.446 

Banff 

61,488 

13,680 

75 

— 

— 

4 

6 

2 

87 

19,167 

13,145 

11,609 

Berwick    - 

80,824 

5,608 

5U 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

52 

8,124 

4,960 

4,357 

Bute  • 

18,787 

8,284 

21 

— 

— 

— 

2 

— 

28 

3,488 

2,798 

2,479 

Caithness  - 

88,870 

6,567 

67 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

68 

10,260 

6,526 

5,706 

Clackmannan  * 

- 

82,029 

6,419 

18 

— 

— 

1 

1 

1 

21 

7,952 

5.911 

5,874 

1>umbarton 

118,866 

22,701 

56 

— 

— 

1 

0 

— 

65 

27,518 

28,384 

20,618 

Dumfries  • 

72,571 

18,726 

96 

— 

— 

1 

2 

6 

105 

19,625 

13,147 

11,508 

Edinburgh 

488,796 

86,748 

134 

2 

2 

10 

20 

9 

177 

95,014 

77,984 

68,816 

Elgin  or  Moray 

44,800 

8,894 

48 

2 

— 

1 

1 

3 

55 

12,280 

8,881 

7,232 

Fif  e   -       .       - 

■      218,840 

43,498 

147 

— 

— 

1 

4 

— 

152 

54,108 

44,246 

88,777 

Forfar 

284,082 

53,495 

144 

— 

— 

5 

7 

4 

160 

57,924 

48,147 

42,311 

Haddington 

88,665 

7,514 

40 

— 

— 

2 

— 

42 

9,238 

7,258 

6,197 

Inyemesa  - 

90,104 

16,905 

174 

1 

— 

8 

9 

8 

190 

22,449 

14,861 

12,728 

Kincardine 

40,928 

6,481 

45 

1 

— 

8 

— 

3 

52 

8,608 

5,731 

6,086 

Kinross     • 

6,981 

1,238 

7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

8 

1,678 

1,207 

l/)73 

Kirkcudbright  • 

89,888 

7,749 

64 

1 

— 

1 

4 

70 

10.746 

6,999 

6,163 

Lanark      • 

1,889,827 

256,671 

880 

1 

1 

1 

72 

4 

409 

282,156 

241,849 

208,.«75 

Linlithgow 

66,708 

14,705 

88 

— 

— 

— 

6 

8 

47 

17,666 

15,188 

12,973 

Nairn               •       • 

9,291 

1,628 

11 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1 

13 

1,924 

1,546 

i.ao4 

Orkney 

28,699 

4,884 

60 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

60 

7,089 

4,012 

3,444 

Peebles     •       w 

15,066 

2,618 

18 

— 

— 

1 

— 

2 

21 

3,612 

2,286 

S.028 

Perth 

128,288 

21,787 

155 

2 

— 

4 

8 

6 

169 

28,968 

19.466 

16,928 

Renfrew    - 

268,980 

57,205 

79 

— 

— 

1 

10 

4 

103 

62,229 

54,411 

47,971 

Boas  and  Cromarty 

76,450 

14,788 

188 

— 

— 

2 

— 

— 

140 

18,879 

18,826 

U,204 

Aoxborgh- 

48,804 

8,758 

66 

— 

— 

2 

1 

— 

69 

12,268 

7,465 

6,689 

Selkirk      • 

23,856 

4,271 

20 

— 

— 

1 

2 

1 

24 

5,647 

8,788 

8,293 

Shetland   - 

28466 

4,861 

63 

] 

— 

1 

— 

— 

65 

5,841 

8,988 

8,306 

Stirling     - 

142,291 

29,505 

81 

— 

— 

2 

8 

1 

r 

92 

86,642 

20,165 

26,145 

Sutherland 

21,440 

8,809 

61 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

62 

6,363 

3,309 

2,828 

Wigtown  - 

82,685 

6,577 

47 

— 

6 

— 

3 

— 

60 

7,970 

5,810 

4,972 

Total 

•       ■ 

4,472,108 

866,908 

2,922 

18 

61 

213 

65 

3,285 

1,021,912 

.818,695 

711,228 

Annual  Gh^ant  Schools, 
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Tables. 

Statistics  of  Annual  Grant  Schools — continued. 

Table  25. — Ten  Years*  Summary. 

Public  Schools. 


Year. 


ToUl 

No.  of 

Schools. 


Average 

No.  of 

Bcholan 

In 

Attendance. 


Bate  of 
Income  per 

Scholar 
in 

Average 
Attendance.* 


Bate  of 
Income  per 

Scholar 

from  Local 

Sources.* 


Bate  of 

Expenditure 

per  Scholar  in 

Average 
Atteudaoce." 


18M 
1899 
1900 
1001 
190S 
1908 
1901 
1906 
1900 
1907 


ai737 
«.743 
a.774 
3,788 
8,786 

•.793 
a.834 
9,883 

a.903 
3,933 


535.636 
540,433 
547.249 
555i3oa 
563,863 
582,503 
393,640 

602.933 
6x1,305 

615,474 


£  f. 

3  X3 


d. 

3^ 
3  13  8^ 

3  X5  oj 

3  X7  4i 

3  18  xi^ 
3  18  8i 

3   O   3| 

3  3  "I 
3  5  8} 
3  7  »of 


£  M.    d, 

o  X9  8i 

o  7l 

3   3^ 

3  x>* 


5 
5 

4 
5 
6 

7 


•I 

ij 

61 

9i 
7i 

a 


£  :    d, 

3    X3      2^ 
3    13      7I 
3  14  xii 
3    17      4 
3    l3    IX 

3  x8     8 
3    o    sj 

3    3" 
3    5    7I 
3    7  >o 


Schools  Connkctkd  with  < 

Church  of 

Scotland. 

1896 

33 

4.730 

£    ».    d. 
3    8    9l 

0  X4  xxi 

£    «.    d. 

374 

1899 

31 

4,215 

a  IX    3 

0  x6   fli 

^  XI      x| 

1900 

37 

4.«04 

9  X4    4 

0  z8    oi 

3    It      5 

1901 

24 

3.884 

3  15    6| 

0  X9    x^ 

a  «5    5l 

1902 

31 

3,671 

3  IS    o\ 

0  18    3l 

3  13  iii 

1903 

30 

3.630 

3  X3  iii 

0  Z7  xo| 

9    X3      9} 

1904 

x8 

3,324 

3  18    3 

0  19    5 

2  15     4 

1905 
1906 

SO 

x8 

3,»77 
3,609 

3  19  io| 
3     4     it 

0  X9      3j 

1  «    5i 

3  17     4 
3    3    5 

1907 

18 

2,458 

3     7    9i 

X      3     4i 

3    4  i»* 

United  Free  Church  Schools. 

1898 

8 

3.156 

£    «.    d. 
3  If    6i 

£    «. 

0  x6 

d, 

5 

£    «.    d. 

2  10    sk 

1899 

7 

2,533 

2  10    s\ 

0  X5 

6 

3  XO    6| 

1900 

6 

3,706 

3  z6    0 

0  X7 

.0* 

9  X7    3i 

1901 

4 

1.814 

300 

0  17 

3 

3    «     3* 

1902 

-1 

4 

1.8x4 

9  X9  10 

X      3 

4 

3*3 

1908 

4 

1,830 

3  19    4I 

X       X 

0 

2  X7    8i 

19'H 

6 

1,796 

3    8    3 

X    7 

4 

3    5    3t 

1906 

6 

1,770 

3    8     i\ 

1    5 

6i 

369}, 

1900 

6 

1,758 

3    8    6i 

1    4 

3i 

3    7    81 

1907         .           -           - 

6 

1,683 

3  13  loi 

1    7 

3l 

.3.12.^0  . 

Episcopal  Schools. 

1898 

7« 

11,355 

£   «.    d. 

3      3    XO 

£   «. 

0  X3 

d. 

1^ 

£  «.    d. 
3     X    9^ 

18C9 

68 

10.874 

2    4    oi 

0  XX 

2    3     5* 

190) 

63 

xc,863 

2    4     4I 

0  XX 

2     3,10*  ' 

1901 

67 

10,691 

2    5    6J 

0  13 

3    6  10* 

190S 

66 

10,730 

a    5  loi 

0  XX 

266) 

1903 

66 

10,995 

2    4  11* 

0   XO 

a     5     »i 

1904 

66 

xo,9fx 

386} 

0   13 

2    6    9* 

1905 

66 

10,878 

399 

0  XO 

-  2    9     li 

1906 

62 

10,291 

2  10    5* 

0   10 

2  10    t} 

1907 

61 

10,174 

3   13      3 

0  XI 

5} 

3    13      X 

^       ♦ 


Calculated  on  complete  annual  retoma  only. 
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Table  25.— Ten  Years'  SuuuARY—corUinued. 

» 

Roman  Catholic  Schools. 


Ytar. 

1 

Total 

No.  of 

Sohoolt. 

AvaMM        1         R*t«Of 

Attendance.    j,,t;SSS^^^ 

i 

Rate  of 
Inoome  per 

Scholar 
from  Local 

Sonroea.* 

Rate  of 

Bxpendltore 

per  Scholar  in 

Average 
Attendance.* 

1898 

187 

£  t.   d. 
53i4M                a    a  IX 

1 

£  t.    d. 

0  xa    4I 

£  f.   d. 

a    3    X 

ISW       • 

z88 

54t079 

a    4    9k 

0  XI    6^ 

a    4    6k 

1000       • 

189 

55.x»9 

a    4  11* 

0  xa    if 

a    5    6k 

1001 

X89 

5M4 

a    6  XI 

0  X3    5I 

a    6  iif 

lOOl       • 

X90 

58,705 

a    6    6 

0  za    8^ 

a    7    0 

1008       • 

19a 

6i,7«3 

a    6  XX 

0  X3    of 

a    6    81 

1004 

X96 

65.963 

a    6    81 

0  xa    if 

a    6    8i 

1006 

aoz 

68,993 

a    8    5i 

0  ZX      X 

a    8    7 

1006 

ao8 

7«.757 

a    9  XI 

0  xa    3 

a  xo    x^ 

1007       • 

ax3 

73»«>S 

a  xa    3 

0  13  xii 

a  xa    4 

Undenominational  and  other  Schools. 

1806 

77 

zo,oao 

£    «.    d. 

a  Z9    ok 

£    9.    d. 

X    4    3 

£   «.   d. 

a  16    5* 

1800       • 

74 

8,906 

309 

X    4    si 

a  19    of 

1000       • 

7« 

8,998 

3    4    Sl 

X    7    4k 

3    a    5 

1001 

69 

8,199 

3    3     li 

I  10  II 

3    4     7 

lOOS       • 

78 

8,7x8 

4    4k 

X    6  iif 

3    3  x«4 

lOOS 

74 

8,61 8 

3    4k 

I    6    ok 

334! 

1004 

69 

7f635 

3    9    8f 

I    9    3 

3    8    9( 

1006       . 

69 

8,530 

394} 

X    6    3* 

3    8iif 

1006       •    •      < 

65 

8,34a 

3  XX     oj 

X    5    af 

3    9    7I 

1007       - 

65 

8,aa4 

3  XX    7f 

X    5    4k 

3  XX    5* 

Summary  under  Years. 

» 

1806       •          < 

3."3 

6x8,3x9 

£«.    d. 
a  ZI    5 

£«.    d. 

0  x8  iif 

£  ».    d. 

a  IX    3* 

1800       • 

3iX" 

6ax,04o 

a  la    9i 

0  19    8 

a  la    8| 

1000       • 

3*135 

6a9,o38 

a  14    I 

X     X     ik 

a  13  xif 

IQCl       - 

3iMX 

636,374 

ax6    34 

I    a  xo 

a  16    3 

1002       • 

3iM5 

646,501 

a  X7    7I 

X    3  10 

a  17    8 

lOOS       • 

3*>49 

669.389 

a  x;    5 

X    3    9 

a  17    4k 

1001       - 

3.X89 

68a,a69 

a  x8    9i 

X    3    xj 

a  x8    8 

0 

1006        • 

3«344 

696,38x 

3    a    ai 

X    3  xxf 

3    a    ik 

1000        - 

3,a6a 

706,06a 

3    3  "} 

z      4  XI 

3    1" 

1907 

1 

3.285 

7zi,aa8 

3    6    ih 

1     5    61 

3     6    o* 

,         1 

10513 


CMculated  on  complete  umual  r^tume  only. 
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NOTE. 

The  Regulations  for  the  Preliminary  Education,  Training  and 
Certification  of  Teachers  for  various  grades  of  Schools,  together 
with  the  Minute  of  30th  January,  1905,  establishing  Provincial 
Committees  for  the  Training  of  Teachers,  and  the  Memorandum 
of  10th  September,  1907,  as  to  the  Examination  of  Candidates 
for  recognition  as  qualified  Teachers  of  Modem  Languages,  are 
issue  1  as  a  separate  publication — [Cd.  4034]  Price  Sid.  They 
are  also  included  in  this  Volume.    See  page  145. 
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EDUCATION    (SCOTLAND). 

TRAINING    OF   TEACHERS. 


Report /or  the  Year  1906-07,  by  A.  E.  Scouoal,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL,D., 
»  His    Majesty's    Senior    Chief  Inspector   of   Schools   and 
Inspector    of    Training    Colleges    in    Scoixand,    on    the 
Training  of  Teachers. 

My  Lords, 

I   have   the  honour  to  present  to  Your  Lordships  my 
fourth  General  Report  on  the  Training  of  Teachers  in  Scotland. 

Special  Character  of  Session  1906-7,  —  In  my  General 
Report  for  last  year  (session  1905-6)  I  expressed  the  anticipation 
that  the  session  1906-7  would  prove  to  be  mainly  a  further 
transition  period,  and  that  it  would  have  to  be  devoted  by  the 
Provincial  Committees  chiefly  to  organization  for  passing-  as 
smoothly  as  possible  from  the  old  system  to  the  new,  and  to 
preparation  for  the  definite  starting,  at  the  beginning  of  session 
1907-8,  of  the  new  system  established  by  the  Regulations  of  7th 
June,  1906,  for  the  Preliminary  Education,  Training  and  Certifi- 
cation of  Teachers.  This  anticipation  has  proved  to  be  entirely 
correct;  and  further,  it  is  now  evident  that  even  the  current 
session  (1907-8)  must  also  be  in  considerable  measure  one  of  a 
transitional  character.  Indeed,  there  will  continue  to  be  need 
for  arrangements  more  or  less  transitional  until,  in  the  first 
place,  the  students  who  were  admitted  into  training  under  the 
old  system  have  been,  so  to  speak,  worked  off,  and  until,  in  the 
second  place,  the  Junior  Stuaent  system  inaugurated  by  the  new 
Regulations  has  been  so  long  in  operation  as  to  ensure  that  all 
c^ndidate^  for  admission  to  full  training  come  forward  possessing 
the  Junior  Student  Certificate  or  its  equivalent. 

Consequent  Lines  of  this  Report. — In  these  circumstances, 
although,  during  the  session  1906-7,  with  which  this  report  deals, 
there  have  been  important  forward  movements  in  the  way  ot 
organization  and  of  preparation  for  further  developments,  yet  there 
has  been  practically  no  change,  as  compared  witn  what  obtained 
in  the  preceding  session,  in  the  methods  and  detailed  arrange- 
ments in  accordance  with  which  the  actual  work  of  the  further 
instruction  and  the  training  of  the  students  has  been  carried  on 
at  the  seveial  centres  and  colleges.  In  the  introductory  section 
of  this  report  I  shall  give  a  summarized  account  of  the  problems 
of  re-organization  that  have  had  to  be  faced  by  the  Provincial 
Committees  during  the  session ;  and  in  the  subsequent  sections 
I  shall,  as  in  former  years,  present  a  conspectus  of  the  work 
that  has  been  done  in  the  various  branches  of  the  curricula 
for  the  training  of  our  teachers,  as  the  results  of  that  work  have 
been  ascertained  and  appraised  by  the  several  inspectors  and 
examiners  to  whom  Your  Lordships  have  assigned  this  special 
duty. 
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SECTION  L 
General. 

Increase  in  Number  of  Students  in  Training. — An  important 
factor  in  the  problem  of  organization  falling  to  be  dealt  with  this 
session  has  been  the  increase  in  the  number  of  students  admitted 
to  full  training.  The  number  of  students  in  attendance  at  the 
training  centres  during  the  session  1906-7  has  been  2,195,  an 
increase  of  473  upon  the  numbers  for  session  1905-6.  Of  these 
1,534  have  been  in  attendance  at  the  eight  Training  Colleges  in 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen ;  the  other  661  have  been 
students  at  the  live  Training  Centres  which  were  formerly 
managed  by  the  Local  Committees  connected  with  the 
Universities,  but  which  since  1st  August,  1906,  have  been  under 
the  control  of  the  respective  Provincial  Committees. 

Causes  of  the  Increase. — This  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
students  in  training  is  undoubtedly  directly  due  to  the  new 
Regulations,  the  provisions  of  which  took  effect  from  the 
beginning  of  session  1906-07.  Under  the  old  system  the 
only  avenues  of  admission  to  full  training  were  (i)  the 
passing  of  the  Preliminary  Examination  of  any  of  the 
Scottish  Universities ;  (2)  the  obtaining  of  certain  specified 
successes  in  the  higher  grade  at  the  Leaving  Certificate 
Examination ;  and  (l^)  the  passing  not  lower  than  in  the 
second  class  at  the  King's  Scholarship  Examination.  To 
these  avenues  the  new  Regulations  have  added  other  two,  by 
accepting  as  admissible  to  mil  training,  first.  Pupil-teachers  who 
have  passed  the  King's  Scholarship  Examination  in  the  third 
class,  and,  secondly,  Assistant  Teachers  and  Provisionally  Certi- 
ficated Teachers  (under  the  Code  of  1906)  who  have  served' in 
slate-aided  schools  in  Scotland  for  not  less  than  twelve  months. 
Again,  while  under  former  Code  provisions  there  were  admis- 
sible to  one  year's  training  only  Certificated  Teachers  who  had 
not  previously  had  the  normal  two  years*  training,  and  Gradu- 
ates, the  new  Regulations  admit  also  to  one  year's  training  any 
Acting  Teachers  who  have  in  or  before  1906  passed  in  the  first 
year's  papers  of  the  Certificate  Examination,  or  who  since  that 
date  have  been  recognized  by  the  Department  as  having  obtained 
(at  the  Certificate  Examination  as  reconstituted)  the  equivalent 
of  a  pass  in  first  year's  papers.  And  further,  there  has  been 
this  year  a  very  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  students 
who  continue  for  a  third  year  of  training.  Under  the  new 
Regulations  it  is  the  norm  that  all  students  in  training  who,  pos- 
sessing on  admission  the  necessary  preliminary  qualifications, 
attend  University  classes  shall  remain  in  training  for  at  least 
three  years ;  formerly,  a  third  year  of  training  was  allowed  by 
the  Department,  on  the  special  applicr.tion  of  the  Training 
Authorities,  only  to  such  of  these  students  as  were  "  students  of 
special  merit,  for  whom  special  educational  opportunities  were 
otlered." 
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Acting  Teachers  admitted  for  One  Years  Training. — ^The 
large  attendance  (88)  this  session  of  the  non-certificated  Acting 
Teachers  now  admitted  for  the  first  time  to  one  year's  regular 
training  is  a  specially  gratifying  and  encouraging  ^ture  of  the 
new  developments.  The  returns  that  I  have  already  received  for 
session  1907-08  indicate  that  the  number  of  these  applicants  for 
training  is  steadily  increasing.  They  are  to  be  welcomed ;  for 
they  form  an  interesting  class  of  older  students  in  training,  who 
work  with  keenness  and  assiduity  to  take  the  utmost  advantage 
of  the  opportunities  which  they  nave  not  had  before ;  and  tne 
more  of  them  who  come  forward,  the  sooner  we  shall  eliminate 
the  "  untrained  "  element  from  the  staffs  of  our  schools,  and  the 
more  speedy  will  be  the  realization  of  the  ideal  aimed  at  in  the 
new  Regulations,  that  "  every  teacher  in  a  Scottish  school  shall 
be  thoroughly  trained  for  the  work  he  is  to  undertake." 

There  are  this  year  two  further  special  causes  of  increase  in  the 
number  of  students  in  training. 

New  Centre  of  Training  for  University  Students — at  Edin- 
burgh.— First,  there  was  opened  at  the  beginning  of  this  session, 
in  connection  with  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  under  the 
Edinburgh  Provincial  Committee,  a  new  centre  of  training  for 
University  Students  (or,  to  use  the  old  term,  King's  Students),  in 
addition  to  the  former  centres  for  King's  Students  under  Local 
Committees  in  connection  with  the  Universities  of  Aberdeen, 
Glasgow,  and  St.  Andrews.  At  this  new  centre  103  University 
Students  were  admitted.  To  the  zeal  and  unwearying  labour  of 
Professor  Darroch,  Professor  of  Education  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh — who  for  eleven  months  self-sacrificingly  acted  as 
interim  and  honorary  Director  of  Studies  to  the  Provincial 
'  Committee — is  more  especially  due  the  success  which  has 
attended  the  opening  of  this  new  centre  for  King's  Students. 
An  estimate  ot  the  quality  of  the  training  supplied  will  appear 
in  its  place  in  a  later  section  of  this  report.  Suffice  it  to  say 
here  that  the  provision  made  for  these  new  students  was  planned 
with  wisdom  and  foresight,  and  that  the  details  of  it  have  been 
carried  out  in  a  very  efficient  manner. 

New  Provision  for  Training  made  at  Dundee. — Secondly,  new 
and  much  needed  additional  facilities  for  the  training  of  teachers 
have  been  provided  at  Dundee  by  the  St.  Andrews  Provincial 
Committee.  According  to  former  arrangements,  under  the 
Dundee  Local  Committee,  only  King's  {i.e.  University)  Students 
were  admissible  to  training  at  the  Centre  connected  with  the 
Dundee  Universitv  CoUeofe.  This  session  the  St.  Andrews  Pro- 
vincial  Committee  has  made  now  provision  at  Dundee  for  the 
training  of  Non-University  Students.  For  these  new  students 
(sixty  in  number)  most  convenient  and  suitable  accommodation 
has  been  provided  in  the  buildings  of  the  Technical  Institute, 
which  immediately  adjoin  the  premises  of  the  Dundee  University 
College.  Mr.  Malloch,  formerly  Director  of  Studies  to  the  Dundee 
Local  Committee,  now  Director  of  Studies  under  the  St.  Andrews 
Provincial  Committee,  has,  with  his  wonted  energy  and  skill 
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most  successfully  coped  with  the  organizariort  needed'  for  the 
instruction  and  training  of  this  new  class  of  ^udehti^'',  ^nd  all 
the  arrangements  made  nave  been  working  with  higMy  satirfac- 
tory  smoothness  and  efficiency.  \    .'  •    .. 

Apj)oint7nents  of  Directors  of  Studies. — In  accordance  with 
the  provijjions  of  Clause  XITl.  of  the  Minute  of  30th  January, 
1905,  the  Provincial  Committees  of  Edinburgh,  Glajsgow,  and 
Aberdeen  at  an  early  period  of  the  session  appointed  their 
"  Directors  of  Studies  " :  the  Edinburgh  Committee,  on  the  lOth 
of  October,  1906,  appointing  Mr.  John  King,  M.A,,  B.Sc,  the  H^d 
Master  of  the  Edinburgh  Boroughmuir  Higher  Grade  Public 
School ;  the  Glasgow  Committee,  on  the  30th  of  November,  1906, 
Mr.  Donald  Macleod,  M.^,  the  Rector  of  the  Hamilton  Academy  ; 
and  the  Aberdeen  Cornmittee,  oii  the .  1st  of.  January,  1907,'  Mr. 
G§orge  Smith,  who  prior  to  the  changes  brought  abotit  by, the 
Minute  had  been  for  nine  years  Rector  of  the  United  Free  Churcji 
Training  College,  Aberdeen.  After  interim  separate  arrange- 
ments for  St.  Andrews  and  Dundee,  sanctioned  ten^orarilv  hy 
the  Department  in. view  of  special  circumstances,  the  Si.  Andrews 
Provincial  Committee,  on  the  2nd  of  March,  1907>  appointed  as 
their  Director  of  Studies  Jlr.  James  Malloch>.M.A.,  wh^  had  been 
for- years  Lecturer  on  Education  at  the  Dundee  University 
College  and  also  for  years  Director  of  Studies  under  the  -Dundee 
Local  Committee  for  King's  Students. 

Trav4iferof  the  Presbyterian  Trainivg  Colleges  to  the  Pro- 
vinci<il  Committees. — In  last  year's  report  1  spoke  of  the  ti-atisfer 
of  the  buildings  and  management  of  the  six  Presbyterian  Train- 
ing Colleges  to  the  respective  Provincial  Committees  as  an  almost 
accomplished  fact.  Unexpected  delay  has  occurred  with  regard 
to  the  due  legal  and  legislative  completion  of  the  arrangements 
for  this  transfer,  but  pending  the  completion  of  these,  a  pro- 
visional agreement  was  come  to,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Depart- 
ment, by  which  the  Provincial  Committees  entered  into  working 
possession  of  the  buildings  of  the  Presbyterian  Colleges  and  took 
over  the  working  management  of  these  colleges  as  from  the  1st 
of  May,  1907.  ft  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  there  is  now  every 
reason  to  expect  that  the  Provisional  Order  which  has  been  pro- 
moted for  the  purpose  of  formally  legalizing  the  transfer  of  these 
colleges  will  be  passed  by  the  Legislature  at  an  early  period  of 
the  present  session  of  Parliament. 

Work  continued  on  former  lines  till  emd  of  Session  1906-07. — 
From  the  1st  of  May  the  session  of  the  Training  Colleges  had  only 
three  months  to  run.  It  was  felt  to  be  unwise,  even  nad  it  been 
practicable,  to  make  any  changes  in  time-table  and  staffing 
arrangements  for  this  last  quarter  of  the  session  1906-07 ;  and, 
accordingly,  the  work,  of  the  Training  Colleges  continued  on  the 
old  lines  until  the  colleges  closed  in  the  end  of  July  for  the 
summer  vacation. 

• 

Reorganization  Problems  to  he  faced  by  the  Provincial 
Committees. — As  it  had  been  agreed  that  from  the  1st  of  August, 
1907,  the  Provincial  Committees  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and 
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AbcrJccii  should  enter  into  fall  practical  cdntrol  of  all  the 
Presbyterian  Training  Colleges  as  part  of  the  machinery  at  their 
disposal  for  the  carrying  out  ot  the  new  system  undei^  the 
Regulations,  these  Provincial  Committees  found  themselves  face 
to  face  with  the  task  of  completing  within  but  a  limited 
time  (the  vacation  months  intervening)  the  organization  needed 
to  secure  that  the  new  system  should  start  fair  and  in  full  working 
order  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  session  on  the  1st  of  October, 
1907.  To  this  complex,  difficult,  and  in  several  points  delicate 
task  the  Committees  applied  themselves  with  such  earnestness 
and  assiduity  as  call  for  the'  very  warmest  and  most  grateful 
recognition.  Indeed,  it  would  be  impossible  to  speak  in  terms 
of  too  high  appreciation  of  the  self-sacrificing  labours  of  those 
members  and  officials  of  the  Committees  upon  whom,  owing  to 
tlieir  special  knowledge  and  experience  in  matters  educational, 
the  brunt  of  the  battle  fell  during  this  period  of  emergency  and 
stress.  Such  strenuous  efforts  have  been  rewarded  as  they 
deserved.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  report,  speaking  of  the  work  of  the 
Committees  as  a  wnole,  that  the  new  organization  for  the  training 
of  tochers  in  Scotland  was  launched  at  the  beginning  of  the  now 
current  session  (1907-08)  with  a  most  gratifying  measure  of 
smoothness  and  success.  Where  any  slight  hitches  have 
occurred,  these  have  been  due  to  special  local  hindrances  and 
difficulties  which  thqre  is  every  reason  to  expect  will  be  speedily 
removed. 

hietitviion  of  a  Joint  Covimittee  of  the  four  Provmcial 
Cotmaitteea. — Experience  of  this  work ,  of '  reorganization  soon 
showed  that,  while  each  Committee  had  its  owaiSpecial  problems 
to  deal  with,  there  were  certaiti  matters  of  moment  in  co^neotion 
with  the  general  working  of  the  new  system  in  regard  to  which 
it  was  eminently  desirable^  indeed  practic^ly  imperative,  that 
the  four  Committees  should  take  common  action:  such  ad — to 
specify  only  a  few  of  the  most  important  of  th^se— the  nature  of 
tne  curricula  to  be  proposed  for  the  various  classes .  of  students 
admissible  to  training  under  the  new  Regulations ;  the  conditions 
under  which  bursary  allowances  and  payment  of  fees  should  bo 
granted ;  the  means  to  be  taken  for  tne  care  of  the  physical  and 
moral  welfare  of  the  students,  including  difficult  questions  as  to 
the  supply  and  adequate  supervision  ol  sanctioned  lodgings  and 
of  hostels.  The  securing  of  this  desired  common  action  has  been 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  institution — ^at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department — of  a  "Joint  Committee"  of  the 
four  Provincial  Committees.  This  Joint  C!ommittee  is  composed 
of  the  Chairman,  one  elected  representative,  and  the  Director  of 
Studies  from  each  of  the  Provincial  Committees,  with  the 
addition  of  myself  as  the  Department's  Assessor.  It  has  already 
proved  itself  to  be  a  most  convenient  and  useful  body  for  the 
preliminary  consideration  of  all  importJint  matters  in  regard  to 
which  common  action  is  thought  desirable,  and  for  direct 
consultation  with  the  Department  in  regard  to  these,  before  they 
are  finally  sent  down  to  be  decided  upon  aind  dealt  with  by  the 
several  Provincial  Committees. 
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Limitation  of  the  lines  of  this  Report — It  is  not  my  purpose 
to  enter  in  this  year's  report  into  any  detailed  remarks  upon  the 
many  important  questions  as  to  curricula,  bursary  arrangements, 
staffing,  housing  oi  students,  etc.,  etc.,  which  have  taken  up  so 
much  of  the  time  and  thought  of  the  Provincial  Committees 
during  the  past  session.  As  I  have  Already  explained,  all  the 
working  arrangements  for  the  session  were  based  as  far  as  possible 
on  the  lines  of  the  already  existing  practice  of  the  Training 
Colleges  and  the  Local  Committees ;  and  I  propose,  therefore,  to 
cast  this  report  very  much  upon  the  old  lines,  deferring  all 
discussion  ot  questions  connected  with  the  great  changes  that 
are  now  taking  place  until  there  shall  have  been  time  to  see  the 
new  organizations  and  arrangements  in  actual  operation  and  to 
gauge  to  some  extent  at  least  the  results  of  their  working.  Any 
such  discussion  now  would,  I  feel,  be  premature,  and  probably 
misleading.  For  there  is  hardly  one  point  in  all  this  elaborate 
reorganization  in  regard  to  which  our  arrangements  are  not,  even 
yet,  m  spite  of  so  much  care  and  anxious  thought,  necessarily 
and  recognizodly  provisional  and  tentative.  Already  it  is 
becoming  evident  tnat  many  even  of  the  arrangements  d  )ter- 
mined  on  for  the  current  session,  and  now  in  operation,  will  have 
to  be  considerably  modified  in  the  very  near  future. 

Hostels. — On  only  one  other  matter  connected  with  the 
general  organization  do  I  wish  to  make  remark  here.  That  is 
the  question  of  Hostels.  The  Committees  are  unanimous  in 
iheir  opinion  as  to  the  great  value  of  Hostels,  for  the  sake 
alike  of  the  physical,  social,  and  moral  well-being  of  the  students 
— an  opinion  in  which,  from  what  I  have  seen  of  the  benefits  ot 
the  residential  system  in  England,  I  most  heartily  concur  ; 
there  are  at  present  no  such  Hostels  in  Scotland  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  Committees,  save — with  exceptions  too  small 
to  be  of  any  moment — the  four  very  moderate-sized  boarding 
houses  (two  in  Edinburgh,  one  in  Glasgow,  and  one  in  Aberdeen) 
for  women  students  wnich  have  been  made  available  for  the 
Committees*  students  in  connexion  with  the  transfer  of  the 
Presbjrterian  Trainmg  Colleges,  and  which,  taken  together,  can 
accommodate  only  a  very  small  fraction  (162  in  all)  of  the 
total  number  even  of  the  women  students ;  and  the  Committees 
are  besieged  with  applications  for  Hostel  accommodation — 
mostly  from  the  women,  but  in  no  small  number  from  the  men 
also — which,  to  their  deep  regret,  thev  cannot  meet.  The  De- 
partment has  stated  that  "the  Regulations  contemplate  that 
Hostels  should  be  conducted  by  bodies  other  than  the  Provincial 
Committees — in  particular,  by  Churches  or  Religious  Associa- 
tions." In  view  of  the  circumstances  that  I  have  just  described, 
it  is  most  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  Churches  and  others, 
whether  public  bodies  or  private  persons,  who  are  interested  in 
the  well-being,  moral  and  physical,  of  the  young  men  and 
women  who  are  to  be  the  future  teachers  of  the  children  of  our 
country  will  show  themselves  alive,  and  that  right  early,  to  the 
vast  amount  of  good  they  can  do  by  providing  suitable  hostel 
accommodation  for  our  students  in  training. 
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SuggeaOons  (is  to  Hostda  from  Observation  of  the  English 
System. — For  the  information  of  any  benefactors  who  may  be 
inclined  to  ^ive  favourable  consideration  to  practical  measures 
for  the  provision  of  Hostels  for  our  students,  it  may  be  in  place 
here  to  mention  the  following  conclusions  as  to  Hostels  which  I 
was  led  to  form  from  the  tour  of  inspection  that  I  was  privileged, 
under  sanction  ifrom  Your  Lordships,  to  make  recently  to  certain 
of  the  English  Training  Centres  : — 

(1)  Hostel  life  for  our  Students  in  Training  is  most  desirable 
and  valuable,  from  considerations  of  (a)  health,  (b)  formation  of 
regular  habits  of  living,  (c)  education  in  manners,  (d)  formation 
of  regular  habits  of  study,  and  (e)  moral  education. 

(2)  Hostels  for  men  are,  if  of  the  right  type,  of  very  special 
benefit. 

(3)  Hostels  should  preferably  be  of  moderate  size,  providing 
accommodation  for  from  35  to  50  students. 

(4)  They  sho«ld  be  suburban  rather  than  situated  in  town 
streets,  and  should  have  a  considerable  amount  of  open  recrea- 
tion ground  attached  to  them.  Distance  from  the  University, 
if  not  excessive,  is  more  of  an  advantage  than  otherwise. 

(5)  Separate  bedroom  accommodation  in  them  is  greatly  to 
be  preferred  to  dormitorv  or  cubicle  arrangements. 

(6)  It  is  preferable  that,  wherever  possible,  a  Hostel  should 
be  open  to  different  classes  or  types  of  suitable  resident ;  that 
is,  should  not  be  restricted  to  "  Students  in  Training." 

(7)  The  sum  of  £35  per  year  per  student  may  be  set  down  as 
the  average  of  "  reasonable  "  Hostel  expenditure. 

Local  ProbleTOS  of  Organization  and  Working.as  dealt  with  at 
the  sevpval  Training  Centres. — Each  of  the  Training  Centres  had 
early  in  the  session  to  deal  with  its  own  local  problems  as  to  how 
best  to  utilize  existing  staff,  accommodation,  equipment,  and 
facilities  for  practical  training  so  as  to  fit  in  with  the  new  arrange- 
ments. To  enter  into  detail  as  to  how  these  problems  were 
solved  at  each  of  the  four  centres  is  impossible  here ;  a  report  in 
regard  to  the  arrangements  adopted  must  be  made  mainly  in 
genend  terms.  Speaking  in  sucn  terms,  I  have  to  congratulate 
the  Committees  most  heartily  upon  the  judgment  and  skill  that 
they  have  shown  in  making  the  very  most  of  their  several  local 
resources  and  conditions.  Unification  of  the  formerly  duplicated 
staffs,  and  the  redistribution  of  the  work  among  them  "so  that 
each  member  of  the  staff  has,  as  a  rule,  work  only  in  one  subject, 
and  that  the  subject  for  which  he  is  best  fitted,  have  been  im- 
provements in  organization  which  cannot  but  lead  to  increase  of 
efficiency ;  for  in  each  subject  the  students  now  have  at  their 
service  the  most  skilled  instruction  at  the  disposal  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  each  lecturer  is  now  free  to  devote  himself  to  a  con- 
centrated study  of  his  own  special  subject  and  of  how  best  to  teach 
it.  Existing  buildings  have  been  utilized  with  much  skill  to 
adapt  them  to  the  requirements  of  the  new  organization  (the  work 
in  this  respect  at  Edinburgh  and  at  Aberdeen  calling  for  special 
commendatory  note) ;  and  this  has  been  done  at  wonderfully 
little  expense  considering  the  great  improvements  effected.     At 
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all  the  centres  very  satisfiEtctor^  arrangements  have  been  made 
with  the  local  school  boards  jot  the  wider  facilities  needed  for 
the  practical  training  of  the  greatly  increased  number  of 
students ;  and  the  Avork  under  this  important  part  of  the  train- 
ing curriculum  has  been  carried  out  with  improved  efficiency. 
It  is  but  right  and  due  that  cordial  recognition  should  be  made 
here  of  the  hearty  co-operation  of  these  school  boards  in  this 
matter,  as  well  as  of  the  willingness,  interest,  zeal,  and  eflFective- 
ness  with  which,  almost  without  exception,  the  headmasters  and 
the  assistant  staffs  of  the  various  public  schools  to  which  our 
students  have  been  sent  for  practical  work  have  loyally  aided 
the  Committees*  masters  and  mistresses  of  method.  It  would 
be  unjust  not  to  recognize  also  the  judgment  and  tact  which  the 
masters  and  mistresses  of  method  themselves  have  shown  in 
connexion  with  this  specially  delicate  part  of  their  duties. 
Indeed,  the  spirit  of  genuine  co-operation  manifested  by  all  con- 
cerned has  been  most  gratifying  and  has  contributed  in  no  small 
measure  to  the  successful  start  of  the  new  training  system. 

Courses  for  the  further  Instruction  of  Teachers  in  Actual 
Service, — The  taking  over,  in  accordance  with  Article  65  of  the 
new  Regulations,  of  the  duty  of  seeing  to  the  provision  of  the 
"Courses  for  the  Further  Instruction  of  Teachers  in  Actual 
Service  "  which  were  formerly  established  and  carried  on  by 
local  bodies  under  Article  91  (d)  of  the  Code  has  entailed  much 
anxious  and  laborious  work  upon  the  central  staffs  of  all  the 
Provincial  Committees.  Full  particulars  of  the  courses  of  this 
kind  that  were  held  during  session  1906-7 — the  number  and 
distribution  of  such  courses,  the  subjects  taken  up  at  each  of 
them,  and  the  number  of  students  attending  each — are  given  in 
an  Appendix  to  this  report.  In  all  the  special  circumstances  of 
this  session  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  further  details  about 
them  here.  They  undoubtedly  form  a  very  interesting  and 
important  part  of  the  work  of  the  Training  Authorities ;  but 
some  questions  of  moment  concerning  the  conduct  and  the 
finance  of  these  courses  are  still  under  consideration,  and  it 
would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  as  well  to  delay  detailed  report  upon 
them  until  organization  for  them  has  been  definitely  settled  and 
they  have  thereafter  had  time  to  show  what  permanent  results 
may  bo  expected  from  them. 

Junior  Student  Centres. — The  intimacy  and  the  importance 
of  the  connexion  between  the  Junior  Student  system  and  the 
after  training  of  the  Senior  Student  are  obvious  All  indications 
point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  old  Pupil-teacher  system 
will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past ;  and  therei'ore  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  even  now  that  the  period  of  the  instruction  and 
training  of  the  Junior  Student  is  the  foundation  stage  of  the 
whole  new  organization  for  the  training  of  our  teachers.  In  the 
laying  of  this  foundation  a  most  encouraging  start  has  been 
made.  Thcrfe  are  now  throughout  Scotland  108  recognized 
Junior  Student  Centres,  well  distributed  up  and  down  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  country,  30  of  th^m  being  situated  iu 
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the  Soutfeem  Division,  40  in  the  Western  Division,  27  in  the 
Northern  Division,  and  11  in  the  recently  constituted  Highland 
Division.  Of  these  108  centres,  39  are  to  be  found  in  secondary 
schools,  69  in  higher  grade  schools.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  their  management,  21  are  under  bodies  of  managers  or 
governors  other  than  school  boards  (4  being  under  Roman 
CathoUc  managers),  and  87  are  under  school  boards.  Confining 
attention  to  the  centres  in  the  Southern  Division — of  which 
alone  I  have  direct  personal  knowledge,  as  Chief  Inspector  of  the 
Division — I  note  that  of  the  30  Junioj:  Student  Centres  in  that 
Division  18  are  in  secondary  schools  and  12  in  higher  grade 
schools  (one  of  the  latter  being  a  recently  established  Roman 
Catholic  school).  In  what  I  proceed  to  say  about  the 
instructioi^  and  training  given  in  the  Junior  Student 
Centres  I  speak  directly,  of  course,  only  with  regard  to  the 
centres  in  my  own  Division ;  but  from  frequent  conference  with 
the  Chief  Inspectors  of  the  other  three  Divisions  I  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  my  experiences  and  opinions  differ  in  any 
material  respect  from  those  of  my  colleagues. 

l%e  Instruction  given  at  these  Schools. — Preliminarily,  it  is  to 
be  noted  concerning  the  hijjher  grade  schools  which  have  been 
recognized  as  Junior  Student  Centres  that  these  are,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  Secondary,  and  not  merely  Intermediate 
schools,  inasmucn  as  they  have  to  ^M-ovide  at  least  a  five  and 
normally  a  six  years'  curriculum  beyond  the  standard  of  the 
Qualifying  Examination  (Article  29  of  the  Code),  and  have  to 
aim  at  reaching  the  Higher  Grade  standard  for  the  Leaving 
Certificate  in  all  the*  subjects  of  their  approved  curriculum. 

While,  at  this  early  stage  of  the  Junior  Student  system,  only 
in  the  year  of  its  initiation,  it  would  be  over- statement  to 
say  that  the  organization  for  all  the  work  of  this  curriculum  is 
now  everywhere  and  in  all  respects  complete,  yet  I  can  with 
every  satisfaction  report  that  excellent,  rapid,  and  most  en- 
couraging progress  towards  the  achievement  of  such  organization 
has  already  been  made;  and,  further,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  in  respect  of  the  efficiency  of  the  instruction  which  is  given 
in  them  tne  Junior  Student  Centres,  taken  as  a  whole,  stand 
well  to  the  front  among  the  schools  which  furnish  secondary 
education  in  Scotland. 

The  Practical  Training  of  the  Junior  StiLdents,-^As  to  the 

Practical  training  in  the  art  of  teaching  which  is  provided  for  the 
unior  Students  at  these  centres  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  report 
in  definite  terms.  The  Junior  Student  system  is  still  too  young 
to  justify  any  valid  conclusions  or  specific  criticisms  on  the 
point ;  and,  further,  the  wide  liberty  purposely — and  most  wisely, 
I  think — left,  under  the  Regulations,  to  the  Managers  of  these 
centres  to  work  out  in  their  own  way  the  detailed  arrangements 
for  the  provision  of  this  practical  training  has  led  to  such  an 
almost  bewildering'  viiricty  in  tlio  arrangements  adopted,  that 
precise  estimate  of  the  results  is,  fur  the  present  at  least, 
impossible.     Subject  to  the  one  controlling  limit  of  having  to 
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assign  to  this  work  the  minimum  time  laid  down  for  it 
in  the  Regulations,  the  details  of  the  arrangements  made 
at  the  different  centres  have  varied  in  almost  every  possible 
way — as  regards,  for  example,  the  extent  and  the  distribution  ot 
the  time  allotted  to  practical  training,  the  staff  employed  to 
give  it,  the  schools  or  tne  classes  utilized  for  it,  and  tne  nature 
and  the  sequence  of  the  subjects  in  which  the  Junior  Students  are 
set  to  practice.  There  is  no  reason  to  take  exception  to  such 
variety.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  confessedly  moving 
tentatively  and  feeling  our  way  in  the  matter;  and  it  has 
been  a  manifest  advantage  to  secure,  at  the  outset,  such 
a  varied  range  of  practical  experiment  carried  out  indepen- 
dently by  so  many  experienced,  earnest,  and  skilled 
investigators  and  experimenters.  At  all  the  centres  which  have 
come  under  my  inspection  the  work  has  been  taken  seriously, 
with  a  due  realization  of  its  importance,  and  Head  Masters, 
Masters  of  Method,  and  Junior  Students  alike  have,  as  a  rule, 
thro¥ni  themselves  heartily  into  it.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  report 
that,  while  amid  such  a  variety  of  arrangements  and  metnod 
there  have  been  of  course  not  a  few  points  of  detail  that  call  for 
criticism,  I  have  found  no  centre  wnere  the  tone  in  regard  to 
this  work  was  careless,  or  the  carrying  out  of  this  important  part 
of  the  Junior  Students*  training  has  been  perfunctory  or  slipshod. 

Encouraging  Features  of  the  Work  of  the  Session,  —  This 
session  of  transition  has  been  a  somewhat  unsettled,  trying,  and 
difficult  one  for  all  who  are  directly  connected  with  the  work  of 
the   training  of   teachers.     In   these  circumstances  it  is  most 

f  ratifying  to  me  to  be  able  to  report  here  to  Your  Lordships  that 
iiring  the  past  session  the  whole  work  of  the  various  Training 
Centres  and  Training  Colleges  has  been  carried  on  with  most 
praiseworthy  steadiness,  zeal,  and  ability ;  that  there  has  been  a 
distin(it  advance  in  the  quality  of  the  results ;  and  that 
further  improvement  is  plainly  manifest  in  the  general  tone 
and  condition  of  the  Training  Institutions  as  a  whole.  I  desire 
to  make  special  commendatory  and  appreciative  mention  of  the 
skill  and  aevotion  with  which  the  teaching  staffs  of  the  Training 
Colleges  have,  amid  rather  unsettling  conditions,  continued  so 
earnestly  and  steadily  to  discharge  their  duties,  and  of  the 
readiness  which  they  have  shown  to  adapt  themselves  to  changing 
circumstances  and  to  master  and  utilize  new  methods. 

Further  Advance  now  to  be  looked  for. — At  a  transition  time 
like  this  it  is  not  safe,  nor  would  it  be  ^vise,  to  make  forecasts. 
But  I  cunnot  help  feeling,  from  all  that  I  have  seen  of  the  spirit 
and  the  work  of  the  past  session,  and  from  what  I  know  as  to 
the  aims  for  next  session  and  the  organization  made  ready  for  it, 
that  the  session  1907-8  will  be  memorable  for  the  definite 
beginning  in  it  of  a  new  system  destined  to  effect  momentous 
changes  for  the  better  in  the  training  of  our  teachers  and  fraught 
with  iar-rcrtching  beneficial  inffuence  upon  the  education  of  our 
country. 
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Schone  of  ike  rest  of  this  Report. — Section  II.  of  this  report 
will  deal  with  the  University  work  takea  up  by  our  Students  in 
Traininfj ;  Section  III.  with  all  the  work  of  these  students,  both 
University  and  Non-University,  which  the  Training  Authorities 
have  to  provide  for  outside  of  the  University  classes;  Section 
IV.  with  the  papers  of  the  candidates  at  the  King's  Scholarship 
Examination ;  Section  V.  with  the  papers  of  the  Acting  Teachers 
who  sat  at  the  Certificate  Examination. 


SECTION  II. 
University  Subjects. 

Increase  of  Attev dance  at  University  Classes. — The  plan, 
begun  35  years  ago,  of  including  attendance  at  University  classes 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  training  course  of  the  more  highly 
qualified  students  has   been  consistently  followed  up  to  the 

? resent  time.  The  number  of  students  in  attendance  at  the 
Fniversity  has,  from  a  very  modest  start,  year  by  year  steadily 
increased ;  1,010  out  of  a  total  of  2,195  students  in  training  being 
in  attendance  at  the  University  this  year,  as  compared  with  759 
last  year  out  of  a  total  of  1722. 

Rea^vMment  of  Curricula. — Under  the  new  system,  not  only 
has  the  whole  field  of  training  been  greatly  extended,  but,  in 
addition,  better  provision  has  been  made  for  adjusting  the  nature 
and  duration  of  the  training  courses  to  suit  the  requirements  of 
the  various  classes  of  entrant.  This  closer  adaptation  to  needs 
has  no  doubt  tended  to  attract  a  larger  number  of  candidates. 

Rise  in  Attainments  of  Students  on  Admission. — Whatever 
may  be  the  cause  of  the  advance,  it  is  clear  that  the  average 
standard  of  attainment  possessed  by  candidates  for  admission  to 
training  is  steadily  rising.  No  change  has  been  made  in  the 
qualifications  required  to  secure  attcnaance  at  University  classes. 
Either  the  University  Preliminary  Examination  must  have  been 

Eassed  or  equivalent  passes  must  have  been  obtained  at  the 
leaving  Certificate  Examination.  That  the  proportion  of 
University  students  has  risen  in  one  year  from  44  to  46  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  number  in  training  is  a  most  welcome  proof  of  the 
upward  movement  in  this  respect. 

Tixtining  Centres. — At  the  banning  ot  the  session  the 
Training  Centres,  previously  under  the  management  of  the 
Lowil  Committees,  were  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Provin- 
cial Committees.  At  all  the  old  centres  there  has  been  an 
increase,  and  at  the  new  centre  established  in  Edinburgh  103 
students  were  enrolled. 

Training  Colleges.— 01  the  1,010  students  in  attendance  at 
University  classes,  409  were  students  in  training  at  the  eight 
Training  Colleges.  This  shows  a  decrease  of  20  from  the  corres- 
ponding   number   ot   the    previous    year.     As    these  students 
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attended  the  University  under  the  same  conditions,  and  enjoyed 
the  same  University  privileges  as  the  students  enrolled  under 
the  Provincial  Committees,  there  seems  to  be  no  need  for  making 
a  review  of  their  University  work  apart  from  that  of  the  general 
body  of  University  students  in  training. 

Necessity  for  Courses  of  Study. — The  direct  object  of  this 
combination  of  University  and  Training  College  work  has  all 
along  been  to  enable  the  more  highly  qualified  students  to 
prosecute  their  studies  in  certain  subjects  on  a  higher  plane  than 
was  possible  at  a  Training  College,  and  also  to  aflfora  them  an 
opportunity  of  acquiring  something  of  that  wider  culture  which 
has  always  been  associated  with  the  atmosphere  of  a  University. 
The  imdoubted  success  which  has  attended  the  introduction  of 
University  work  into  the  students'  curriculum  is  a  complete 
justification  of  the  far-sighted  policy  which  initiated  this  system. 
Many  eminent  teachers  m  the  pubhc  schools  of  to-day  owe  their 
present  position  and  influence  to  the  stimulus  to  advanced  study 
which  they  received  from  the  permission  to  attend  the  Univer- 
sity during  their  course  of  training.  Students  of  ability  eagerly 
seized  the  opportunity  offered ,  and  many  who  were  unable  to 
graduate  durmg  their  training  course  nevertheless  found 
ways  and  means  later  on  to  complete  the  University  course 
ana  obtain  the  coveted  distinction  of  a  University  degree.  But 
while  this  desire  for  graduation  is  a  powerful  incentive,  and  as  a 
living  force  has  to  be  reckoned  with  and  utilized,  there  is  the 
danger,  imless  proper  safeguards  be  taken,  of  its  interfering  with 
and  partially  obscuring  the  prime  purpose  of  training,  namely, 
the  thorough  techmcal  and  professional  equipment  of  the 
student  for  his  future  work  as  a  teacher.  Under  existing  cir- 
cumstances instruction  in  many  subjects  that  are  needed  for  the 
equipment  of  the  teacher  of  an  elementary  school — such,  for 
example,  as  Drawing,  Singing,  Hygiene,  Physical  Drill,  &c. — 
cannot  be  obtained  at  a  University^  and,  accordmgly,  independent 
provision  has  to  be  made  by  the  Training  Authorities  for  the 
teaching  of  all  such  subjects.  It  is  just  in  order  to  prevent  the 
University  work  from  dominating  a  student's  course  to  the 
detriment  of  other  necessary  subjects  that  Article  24  of  the 
Regulations  provides  that  the  mstruction  and  trainhig  of 
students  who  attend  University  classes  must  be  arranged  on  the 
basis  of  a  well  defined  three  years*  curriculum  of  which  the 
University  classes  to  be  taken  shall  constitute  an  integral  part ; 
and,  by  Article  18,  such  courses  must  receive  the  approval  of  the 
Department. 

Little  cJuinge  in  these  Courses  for  the  past  Session, — The 
courses  of  study  during  the  past  session  show  little  alteration 
from  those  which  have  been  followed  in  recent  years.  The 
Provincial  Committees  have,  however,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  taken  the  question  of  curricula  for  the  different 
classes  of  students  into  most  careful  consideration,  and  have 
prepared  for  adoption  in  the  now  current  session  a  series  ot 
Well-defined  courses,  which  have  received  the  approval  of  th^ 
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Department.  As,  however,  these  do  not  apply  to  the  session 
here  under  review,  detailed  consideration  of  their  constitution 
and  merits  is  postponed. 

Co-operation  of  University  Authorities. — The  University 
training  of  these  students  is  a  question  which  concerns  not  only 
the  Training  Authorities  who  are  sending  them  in  such  lai^e 
numbers  to  University  classes  but  also  the  University  Authorities 
who  accept  responsibility  for  this  side  of  the  teacher's  training. 
More  flexibihty  in  courses  to  suit  the  needs  of  this  class  of 
student  is  desirable ;  but  reform  within  the  Universities  hastens 
slowly.  Meanwhile  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  there  are  distinct 
indications  on  the  part  of  the  University  Authorities  of  their 
willingness  to  co-operate  in  this  work  of  training.  In  the 
summer  courses  in  botany,  Natural  History,  and  Chemistry,  in 
particular,  care  has  been  taken  to  conduct  the  work  on  lines 
admirably  suited  to  the  needs  of  students  who  are  in  training  to 
become  teachers.  Mention  may  also  be  made  of  the  recently  es- 
tablished courses  in  Experimental  Psychology  and  other  branches 
of  educational  study.  Additional  evidence  of  this  growing  co- 
operation is  to  be  found  in  the  institution  of  suitable  courses  in 
Ix>gic,  Ethics,  and  Psychology,  conducted  by  University 
lecturera,  for  the  Non-University  students  at  Aberdeen,  Dundee, 
and  Glasgow. 

University  Glasses, — The  Non-University  portion  of  the 
curriculum  followed  by  these  students  will  be  reviewed  in  the 
next  section  of  this  report,  which  deals  with  those  portions  of  the 
instruction  and  training  for  which  direct  and  separate  provision 
is  made  by  the  Training  Authorities.  Here  it  is  proposed  simply 
to  give  an  estimate  of  the  efficiency  and  progress  secured  at  the 
University  classes.  As  1  explained  in  last  year  s  report,  the 
students'  marks  for  this  work  are,  in  the  first  place,  assessed  by 
the  University  professors  or  lecturers  who  conduct  the  re- 
spective classes  attended.  Towards  the  close  of  the  session  a 
report  is  received  from  each  professor  showing  the  order  of  merit 
and  the  relative  mark  of  proficiency — based  on  the  class  and 
other  examinations  which  have  been  held  during  the  session — 
gained  by  the  students  in  training  who  have  been  in  attendance 
at  his  particular  class.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  results 
for  this  year  compare  quite  favourably  with  those  of  former 
years.  Many  of  our  students  in  training  find  their  way  into  the 
prize  and  merit  lists,  and  some  carry  ofi  the  highest  distinctions. 

Education. — ^The  classes  in  Education  are  very  largely 
attended,  the  total  number  of  students  at  these  this  year  being 
334,  as  compared  with  233  last  year.  More  than  one-third  of 
the  whole  acquit  themselves  "  with  distinction."  At  Edinburgh 
two  of  the  traming  students  were  medallists,  and  fourteen  secured 
a  place  in  the  first  class  of  merit.  At  Aberdeen,  six  gained  prizes 
and  fourteen  were  placed  in  the  first  order  of  merit.  Equally 
good  results  are  recorded  at  the  other  centres. 

Psychology  and  Ethics. ^In  connexion  with  the  Advanced 
Class  in  Psychology  atid  Ethics  whioh  is  conducted  al  Aberdeen 
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in  the  summer  session,  Mr.  Clarke  reports  that  the  class  was  an 
excellent  one  and  the  work  throughout  highly  satisfactory. 
Eleven  of  the  fourteen  members  of  the  class  were  graduates 
whose  interest  in  their  main  subject  was  not  confined  to  the  bare, 
minimum  of  undergraduate  requirement.  Mr.  Clarke  is  of  opinion 
that  the  further  study  of  Psycnoloffv  and  Ethics  in  their  bearing 
on  Education  broadens  and  strengthens  the  foundations  of  theo- 
retical knowledge,  and  is  well  calculated  to  give  an  impetus  to 
independent  thought  and  research  in  the  student's  subsequent 
career. 

Experimental  Paychology. — The  three  students  who  attended 
the  cfcs  in  Experimental  Psychology  at  Edinburgh  made  a  fair 
appearance. 

English — The  English  classes  show  a  large  increase  in  atten- 
dance this  year,  the  total  number  of  University  Students  of  this 
subject  being  298,  as  compared  with  188  last  year.  Of  these  14 
were  in  attendance  at  honours  classes.  The  geneml  results, 
though  slightly  lower  than  last  year's,  nevertheless  indicate  a 
very  fair  average  of  attainment.  A  larger  proportion  than  usual 
fall  into  the  class  marked  "fair."  Professor  Dixon,  Glasgow, 
recommends  that,  where  at  all  possible,  the  students  in  training 
should,  a3  is  advised  in  the  Calendar,  take  the  English  Literature 
class  in  the  third  year  of  their  University  course,  and  after  they 
have  taken  the  class  of  Logic  or  of  Moral  Philosophv.  Students 
who  enter  the  English  cla^  earlier  than  this  find  tliemselves  at 
considerable  dis^idvantage.  It  may  be  noted  here  that  the 
importance  of  reservinc^  the  University  study  of  English  until 
near  the  end  of  the  training  course  is  thoroughly  recognized  by 
the  Training  Authorities.  In  no  case,  except  under  very  ex- 
ceptional circumstances,  is  English  taken  in  the  first  year  of 
training.  At  certain  centres  it  appears  as,  optionally,  a  second 
year  su  oject,  where  no  other  arrangement  is  found  to  be  possible ; 
but  students  are  strongly  recommended  to  reserve  it  for  the  third 
year  of  training.  Supervised  courses  in  the  reading  of  selected 
works  of  the  best  English  authors  invariably  precede  the  study 
of  this  subject  at  a  University  class. 

Latin. — There  is  an  important  increase  in  the  number 
attending  the  Latin  classes  tnis  year,  the  total  having  risen  from 
256  to  343.  Of  these,  5  attended  honours  classes.  There  is 
an  appreciable  advance  in  average  attainment,  the  proportion  ot 
students  gaining  good  marks  being  66  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
as  compared  with  5i<  per  cent,  last  year.  Comparatively  few 
distinctions,  however,  were  gained  at  any  of  the  centres.  The 
results  at  Aberdeen  are  lower  than  those  at  the  other  centres. 

Greek. — Few  students  in  training  attend  the  Greek  classes. 
Of  the  23  in  attendance  this  year,  3  took  the  honours  class. 
The  results  arc  rather  disappointing,  only  8  out  of  the  whole 
number  being  credited  with  a  mark  above  "  fair." 

French, — The  total  number  in  attendance  at  the  French 
classes  was  189,  an  increase  of  41  on  the  total  for  last  year. 
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Nine  students  attended  honours  classes.  The  average  attain- 
ment is  not  quite  so  good  as  it  was  last  year,  a  soniewuat  iargej- 
proportion  of  the  total  number  of  students  failinff  to  gain  good 
marks.  Dr.  Sarolea  (Edinburgh  University)  desiderates  a  higher 
standard  of  oral  proficiency  on  the  part  of  these  students  when 
they  join  his  class.  Ninety  per  cent.,  he  observes,  of  the  King's 
Students  and  Scholars  are  unable  to  follow  his  French  lectures 
at  the  beginning  of  the  session.  At  Glasgow  the  highest  places 
in  the  French  class  were  giiined  by  students  m  traming. 
Monsieur  Martin  refers  in  his  report  to  the  very  large  proportion 
of  students  who  did  not  make  anything  more  than  a  "  satis- 
factory "  appearance  in  his  classes.  The  majority  of  the  weak 
students  were  first  year  students. 

Oerrruin. — The  German  classes  were  attended  by  63  students, 
of  whom  11  attended  the  honours  classes.  This  shows  a  consider- 
able increase  as  compared  with  the  numbers  in  attendance  for 
the  past  few  years.  The  reports  indicate  highly  satisfactory 
attainments.  Three-fourths  of  the  total  number  of  students 
have  gained  very  creditable  marks. 

Mathematics. — ^The  classes  in  Mathematics  at  the  various 
centres  were  attended  in  the  aggregate  by  366  students  in 
training,  as  against  279  last  year.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that 
there  is  an  appreciable  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the 
average  attainments,  although  too  large  a  proportion  of  the 
students  still  fail  to  secure  a  higher  mark  than  **  fair."  The 
results  this  year  show  that  60  per  cent,  of  the  wh«le  number 
rise  above  this  mark,  as  compared  with  56  per  cent,  in  the 
preceding  year.  Aberdeen  and  St.  Andrews  show  the  best 
results  in  this  respect.  Professor  Chrystal,  Edinburgh,  antici- 
pated that  with  the  large  increase  in  attendance  this  year  there 
would  probably  be  poorer  results,  but  his  anticipations  for- 
tunately have  not  been  realized.  Professor  Steggall,  Dundee, 
commenting  on  the  largo  number  of  students  whose  work  was 
relatively  inferior,  states  it  as  his  opinion  that  many  do  not 
derive  the  fiill  benefit  from  the  work  of  his  class  owing  to  their 
previous  inadequate  preparation  and  their  practical  ignorance 
of  rudimentary  mathematical  ideas. 

Natural  Philosophy. — The  classes  in  Natural  Philosophy  were 
attended  by  236  students,  as  against  147  last  year.  The  Pro- 
fessors' reports  are  generally  very  satisfactory.  About  70  par 
cent,  of  the  students  acquit  themselves  with  credit,  and  the 
distinctions  gained  are  fairly  numerous. 

Moral  Philosophy.— The  classes  in  Moral  Philosophy  have  not 
shared  in  the  increase  of  attendance  which  has  been  so  general 
at  other  classes.  The  number  in  attendance  was  95,  exactly  the 
same  as  last  year.  The  results,  as  a  whole,  are  highly  meritorious, 
76  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  students  acquitting  themhclves 
with  credit.  Twenty-four  have  succeeded  in  gainmg  distinction 
in  the  class  merit  lists. 

Logic. — The  number  of  students  who  attended  the  Logic 
classes  was  248  this  year,  as  compared  with  246  last  year.    I^iq 
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results  generally  are  highly  praiseworthy.  The  proportion  of 
students  gaining  at  least  the  mark  "  good  "  is  69  per  cent,  which 
compares  quite  favourably  with  the  results  of  previous  years. 
There  is  a  marked  improvement  in  the  returns  for  Edinburgh, 
where  8  secure  places  in  the  first  class  of  merit,  and  14  in  the 
second  class.  As  usual,  our  students  at  Aberdeen  have  gained 
many  distinctions. 

History, — The  results  in  History  show  a  marked  improvement 
upon  those  of  last  year.  In  this  subject  85,  in  all,  attended 
University  classes,  as  compared  with  71  last  year.  The  propor- 
tion of  the  whole  gaining  tne  mark  "  good  "  has  risen  from  40  to 
61  per  cent.  In  addition  to  the  number  in  attendance  at  the 
ordmary  History  class,  9  students  attended  the  class  in 
Constitutional  History,  with  very  creditable  success. 

Chemistry. — In  Chemistry  50  students  attended  the 
Systematic  classes,  and  46  the  Practical  classes.  The  reports 
show  that  the  work  done  was  generally  of  high  quality,  and  quite 
equal  to  that  of  former  years.  Less  than  20  per  cent,  of  the 
total  number  fall  below  the  mark  "  good." 

Botany. — The  number  in  attendance  at  the  Botany  classes 
(which  are  held  in  the  summer  session)  has  risen  from  44  to  207 
this  year.  The  greater  portion  of  this  increase  is  due  to  the 
attendance  at  Glasgow  of^l35  students,  as  compared  ¥dth  10  in 
the  previous  vear.  The  general  results  are  thoroughly  satis- 
factory. Proressor  Trail,  Aberdeen,  comments  most  favourably 
on  the  regularity  of  attendance  and  the  diligence  of  the  students. 
He  is  of  opinion,  however,  that  the  pressure  of  other  studies  has 
affected  the  work  of  those  who  are  foimd  in  the  lower  grades 
in  his  report. 

Zoology. — In  Zoology,  47  students  attended  the  Practical 
class,  and  52  students  the  Theoretical  class  at  Aberdeen  Univer- 
sity during  the  summer  session.  The  proficiency  reached  is 
very  favourably  commented  on.  Dundee  had  24  Zoological 
students ;  St.  Andrews,  3 ;  and  Edinburgh,  1.  The  results  at 
these  centres  are  distinctly  creditable. 

Oeology. — Geology  was  taken  by  12  students  in  all,  of  whom 
11  showed  very  creditable  attainments. 

Other  SiMects. — A  few  students  attended  one  or  other  of  the 
following  classes: — Political  Economy  (5);  Agriculture  (1); 
Archaeology  (2) ;  and  Surveying  (6). 

SECTION   III. 

NoN- Univebsitv  Work. 

Non-University  Stubjects,  both  Professional  and  General. — 
As  has  been  already  mentioned,  the  majority  of  the  students  in 
training  are  still — though  this  year  in  markedly  diminished  rela- 
tive proportion — those  who  do  not  attend  any  [Jniversity  classes. 
For  students  in  training  who  do  attend  the  University  the 
Training  Authorities  have  to  make  direct  provision  of  instruction 
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only  in  those  subjects  of  the  professional  training  a^d  general 
equipment  of  the  future  teacher  for  which  provision  is  not  made 
at  the  University.  But  in  respect  of  tneir  Non-University 
students  they  have  not  only  to  provide  the  instruction  in  these 
indispensable  subjects,  but  they  have  also,  through  their  own 
resources  and  organization,  to  make  provision  for  "  the  revisal  or 
the  development  ot  the  student's  knowledge  of  the  subjects  of 
general  education."  It  is  with  this  wide  range  of  Non-University 
subjects,  both  professional  and  general,  that  the  present  section 
of  my  report  deals. 

Aaseasmenta  of  Stttdents'  Marks. — In  my  report  for  last  year 
I  explained  fuUj  the  then  newly  adopted  method  according  to 
whicn  the  attamments  of  the  Student  in  the  various  subjects 
of  his  curriculum  were  ascertained,  and  assessed.  The  samo 
system  has  been  adopted  this  year.  It  has  worked  with  even 
greater  smoothness  than  last  year,  and  with  at  least  equally 
satisfactory  results. 

Reports  by  Special  Examiners, — The  following  observations 
on  the  nature  of  the  provision  made  for  the  various  subjects  of 
the  curriculum  and  on  the  quality  of  the  work  done  in  them  are 
based  upon  the  reports  furnishea  by  the  Special  Examiners  U* 
whom  the  duty  of  inspecting  the  several  branches  of  the  work 
has  been  assigned  by  the  Department.  In  summarizing  these 
careful  and  valuable  reports — as  I  am  unfortunately  obliged  to 
do,  from  considerations  of  space — I  shall  do  my  best  to  preserve 
their  essential  features  and  to  omit  none  of  the  helpful 
suggestions  which  so  many  of  them  contixin. 

General  Level  ofEffi/iiency  very  Satisfactory, — From  the  perusal 
of  these  reports,  as  well  as  from  my  own  observations  made  on 
the  occasion  of  my  visits  to  the  various  Training  Centres,  I  am 
glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  general  level  of  ef&ciency  of  the 
work  in  connexion  with  the  training  of  teachers  has  never,  in 
my  experience,  been  higher  than  it  has  been  during  the  past 
session. 

Theory  of  Education  and  Practical  Training. 

Theory  arid  Practice  of  Education, — As  in  former  years, 
the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education  come  more  particularly 
under  my  own  observation.  The  favourable  opinions  which 
I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  expressing  in  previous  reports  upon 
the  attention  paid  to  this  part  of  the  training  work  and 
upon  the  efficiency  with  which  it  is  carried  out  have  been 
strengthened  by  further  experience  and  more  extended  observa- 
tion of  it  this  year.  I  have  found  the  lecturers  on  theory,  and 
the  masters  and  mistresses  of  practical  method*  one  and  all 
actuated  by  a  just  sense  of  the  vital  importance  of  this  side  of 
the  training  work,  and  keenly  alive  to  the  responsibility  which 
rests  upon  them  as  trainers  ot  the  future  teacher.  Not  a  few  of 
them,  besides,  bring  to  their  work  a  living  personal  enthusiasm 
that  awakens  a  responsive  spirit  in  their  students. 
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It  is  gi'atifying  to  note  encouraging  signs  of  increased  interest 
in  Child-study,  arid  also  of  earnest  desire  to  fceep  abreast  of 
recent  developments  in  method.  But  the  feeling  tnat  changes 
in  organization  were  imminent  has  preventea  any  decided 
departures  in  the  way  of  new  experimental  work.  Greater 
thoroughness  and  improved  efficiency  along  the  old  lines  are 
the  mam  characteristics  of  this  year's  work. 

(  Theory  of  Education. — The  study  of  the  Theory  of  Education 
has  in  general  been  pursued  on  the  lines  of  previous  years.  As  a 
rule,  the  giving  of  the  instruction  in  this  subject  has  devolved 
upon  the  rrincipal  of  the  Training  College  or  Centre.  In  three 
instances,  however,  the  work  was  taken,  wholly  or  in  part,  by  a 
Master  (or  Mistress)  of  Method. 

At  several  centres  practical  work  has  been  more  or  less 
systematically  carried  on  in  Experimental  Psychology,  interest  in 
this  subject  having  been  greatly  stimulated  by  the  more  important 
place  which  has  recently  been  given  to  the  study  of  School  and 
Personal  Hygiene. 

Specialization  in  the  Teaching,  with  the  aid  of  the  Universities. 
*— There  are  noteworthy  indications  that  it  is  beginning  to  be 
better  realized  that  f!ducation  as  a  branch  of  the  curriculum 
covers  a  wide  field  within  which  there  is  a  good  deal  of  room  for 
specialization.  In  the  arrangements  for  next  session  provision  is 
being  made  for  the  giving  by  specialists  of  separate  courses  in 
Logic,  Psychology  ana  Ethics,  Experimental  Psychology,  and 
the  History  of  Education.  In  most  cases  the  specialists  who 
take  this  work  will  be  University  Lecturers  or  Assistants.  Both 
the  specialization  in  these  subjects  and  the  co-operaticm  of  the 
Universities  are  to  be  heartily  welcomed;  but  care  may  have 
to  be  taken  that  in  these  courses  the  subjects  are  treated 
not  so  much  from  the  traditional  academic  point  of  view  as  with 
the  aim  of  making  them  really  helpful  to  the  future  school- 
teacher. 

Training  in  Practical  Method. — The  practical  application  of  the 
theoretical  principles  of  Education  to  the  teaching  of  the  various 
subjects  in  the  school  curriculum  forms  the  special  branch  of 
projfessional  training  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Masters  (or 
Mistresses)  of  Method.  At  all  the  Training  Centres  the  work  in 
this  branch  is  carried  out  with  much  care  and  with,  on  the  whole, 
very  satisfactory  efficiency.  While,  as  a  rule,  each  centre  shows 
some  individual  and  distinctive  feature  in  the  methods  which  it 
adopts,  yet  there  is  in  the  main  similarity  of  procedure  in  this 
work  at  all  the  centres.  Methods  are  discussed  with  and  by  the 
students ;  demonstration  or  model  lessons  are  taught  by  experts  ; 
criticism  lessons  are  taught  and  criticized  by  the  students,  under 
the  guidance  of  members  of  the  training  staff;  and  provision  is 
made  for  securing  adequate  and  duly  supervised  additional 
practice  in  teaching.  It  is  a  recognized  rule  at  all  the  centres 
that  the  lecturers  in  the  otijer  branches  of  the  curriculum  take 
part  in  this  training,  in  so  far  as  it  deals  with  the  teaching  of 
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their  several  subjects.  Much  mutual  benefit  is  admittedly  derived 
Irom  this  collaboration.  There  is,  however,  room  for  further  and 
more  systematic  development  of  this  practice. 

CriticidTn  Leaeons, — At  all  the  centres  the  traditional  Criticism 
Lesson  continues  to  be  an  important  factor  of  the  training  in 
method.  Judiciously  used  ana  properly  co-ordinated  with  the 
other  means  at  the  aisposal  of  the  instructors,  it  is  undoubtedly 
of  high  value  in  the  training  course,  and  no  one  would  lightly 
discard  it.  But  to  be  used  to  the  best  advantage  and  to  be  made 
a  really  effective  instrument  of  training,  it  must  be  carefully 
supervised  and  regulated.  As  still  sometimes  conducted,  it  is 
open  to  the  grave  objections, — that  it  is  taught  under  conditions 
that  are  abnormal  for  both  teacher  and  scholars ;  that  it  there- 
fore has  about  it  more  or  less  of  artificiality ;  that  it  does  not  fit 
in  naturally  and  properly  to  the  stage  of  knowledge  and  advance- 
ment of  the  pupils  to  whom  it  is  given ;  and  that,  consequently, 
instead  of  bemg  a  lesson  properly  so  called,  it  is  too  often  but  a 
sort  of  exhibition-revisal  ot  former  and  already  well-known 
work. 

Utilization  of  the  Public  Schools. — The  now  wider  and  more 
systematic  utilization  of  the  pubUc  schools  for  the  purposes  of 
the  pr£^tical  training  of  our  students  will  do  much  to  obviate  most 
of  these  disadvantages.  The  additional  practice  obtained  there, 
with  normal  classes  under  normal  conditions,  and  with  only  the 
class  teacher,  and,  occasionally,  a  master  of  method  present,  will 
give  ample  opportunity  for  calling  forth,  testing,  and  developing 
disciplinary  power ;  and,  from  the  conditions  of  the  case,  this 
teaching-practice  must  follow  the  lines  of  the  ordinary  class- 
work  according  to  the  school  time-table. 

Both  methoas  are  needed.  The  college  criticism  lesson  puts 
into  concrete  form  the  conceptions  which  the  student  has 
derived  from  the  theoretical  lectures  and  discussions  on 
principles  and  methods,  and  gives  him  an  opportunity  of 
improving  any  skill  in  the  handling  of  classes  wnich  he  has 
gained  from  his  previous  experience.  Further,  it  provides 
opportunity  for  noting  and  estimating  teaching-results,  for 
drawing  attention  to  mistakes  in  method,  and  generallv  for 
stimulating  in  the  students  an  observant  and  reflective  attitude 
of  inind  with  regard  to  both  the  processes  and  the  effects 
of  riffht — or,  it  may  be,  of  wrong — teaching.  Then  in  most 
valuable,  indeed  necessary,  supplement  to  this,  the  additional 
practice  carried  on  in  the  ordinary  school  helps  to  develop 
and  increase  the  student's  skill  in  the  management  of  large 
classes  and  in  the  projper  handling  and  presentation  of  subjects, 
and  affords  to  him  jfurther  opport.unities  of  testing  and  cor- 
recting ideas  gathered  merely  from  his  theoretical  study,  whilst 
it  also  tends  to  make  permanent  his  acquisition  of  approved 
methods  of  teaching. 

Demonstration  Schools  v-eeded. — For  the  purpose  of  demon- 
stration and  criticism  lessons  a  Demonstration  (or,  to  use 
the  old  term,  a '*  Proc^mii^ ")  school  specially  attached  to  thQ 
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Training  Centre  is  a  most  desirable,  indeed,  an  indispensable 
adjunct  to  a  properly  equipped  centre.  This  school  need  not 
be  large.  It  should,  however,  be  really  a  "model"  school — a 
model  in  respect  of  organization,  furnishing,  and  equipment, 
as  well  as  in  respect  of  methods  of  teaching.  Students  should 
be  able  to  see  there  the  most  approved  methods  put  into 
systematic  practice  under  the  best  conditions.  There  is  still 
room  for  considerable  development  and  reform  before  it  can 
be  reported  that  this  ideal  is  being  satis&ctorily  realized.  In 
such  a  school  all  that  is  best  and  most  up-to-date  in  equipment 
for  school  work  should  be  found  in  use.  The  Training 
Demonstration  School  should  eventually  have  its  special 
separate  rooms  for  the  teaching  of  ueography.  History, 
Languages,  Science,  eta,  each  completely  equipped  with  all  the 
most  suitable  aids  to  the  proper  study  of  its  particular  subject. 
It  should  also  be  a  model  school  in  aU  hygienic  respects. 

In  order  to  attain  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
various  problems  as  to  organization,  staffing,  curricula,  etc.,  that 
are  incident  to  the  new  conditions  under  the  Provincial  Com- 
mittees several  difficulties  have  yet  to  be  overcome.  I  am  glad 
to  report  that  these  are  being  tackled  with  resolution  and 
wisdom. 

The  very  large  numbers  that  have  to  be  dealt  with  now  at 
some  of  the  centres  constitute  a  special  difficulty.  Everywhere 
there  is  manifest  the  desire  to  make  the  Practical  Training  of 
the  students  as  effective  as  possible ;  but  where  the  numbers 
are  very  large  there  is  a  tendency  to  make  the  class-groups  of 
the  students  unduly  big,  to  the  marring  of  the  thoroughness  and 
efficiency  of  the  discussion,  criticism,  and  observation  branches 
of  this  work.  Special  attention  has  been  called  to  this  point 
wherever  necessary ;  and  in  all  these  cases  arrangements  either 
have  already  been  made,  or  are  in  progress,  for  the  needed 
increase  of  the  staff  for  Practical  Training. 

English,  History,  and  Latin. 

English. — The  prime  importance  of  the  study  of  English  as  an 
essential  part  of  tne  curriculum  is  duly  recognized  at  all  the 
Training  Centres.  From  the  reports  hy  H.M.  Inspector  Mr. 
Smith,  (who  has  succeeded  Dr.  iJunn  as  Special  Examiner  in 
English)  I  am  glad  to  find  that  in  this  subject  the  progress  noted 
in  previous  years  has  been  very  creditably  maintained.  The 
programmes  of  instruction  at  the  various  centres  have  been 
most  assiduously  and  intelligently  carried  out.  But  some  of 
these  programmes  are  yet,  as  might  be  expected,  open  to  revision 
and  improvement.  In  several  instances  there  was  found  a 
tendency  to  over- emphasize  exegesis.  Occasionally  the  books 
selected  for  reading  included  a  few  that  could  not  be  considered 
as  belonging  to  the  main  current  of  English  Literature.  At  one 
college  the  teaching  was  in  too  many  hands,  with  the  result 
that  there  was  too  much  diversity  of  aim  and  method:  at 
another  it  was  in  the  hands  of  only  one  lecturer,  where  the 
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amount  ot  work  to  be  overtaken  plainly  called  for  additional 
sissistance. 

History. — The  work  done  in  History  at  most  of  the  Colleges  is 
the  subject  of  favourable  comment. 

Latin. — Elementary  Latin  is  taught  in  the  Training  Colleges 
generally  on  sound  lines,  and  with  special  consideration  of  the 
bearing  of  the  study  of  this  subject  on  the  study  of  English. 

The  General  Level  of  tlie  Work  in  English. — In  addition  to  his 

special  reports  on  the  several  centres,  Mr.  Smith  has  famished 

an  able  and  interesting  general  report  which,  while  describing 

the  condition  and  quality  of  the  instruction  as  a  whole,  contains 

many  wise  and  stimulating  suggestions.    In  this  report  he  states 

that  at  first  he  expected  to  find  the  work  done  at  the  Training 

Centres  more  or  less  on   the  University  level,  but  that   this 

expectation  was  not  realized.     In  onlv  one  college  could  it  be 

said  without  reservation  that  the  work  in  English  was  on  the 

University  level;  and  even  there  signs  were  not  lacking  that 

the  ideal  had  been  pitched  too  high  for  some  of  the  students. 

As  to  this  Mr.  Smith  remarks  : — 

*^  This  statement  does  not  necessarily  imply  any  disparagement  of  the 
work  elsewhere  attempted  in  Literature.  If  the  students  are  not  fit  for 
University  work  it  would  be  foolish  to  attempt  University  work  with 
them.  But  the  fact  that  in  one.  at  least,  of  tne  colleges  work  on  that 
plane  is  attempted  with  considerable  success  suggests  the  question 
whether  the  lo^?^er  aim  with  which  the  other  lecturers  are  content  is 
altogether  imposed  on  them  by  the  inferiority  of  their  material,  or  is  in 
mrt  a  survival  of  a  standard  and  a  method  inherited  from  the  days  of 
Certificate  Examinations.'' 

The  question  here  raised  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration, 
and  it  will  no  doubt  command  the  thoughtful  attention  of  those 
who  have  charge  of  the  English  studies  at  the  Training  Centres. 
Emancipation  from  bonds  which  for  so  many  years  restricted 
the  main  stream  of  effort  to  the  narrow  channel  of  preparation 
for  set  examinations  is  being  realized  but  slowly.  Yet  genuine 
progress  in  this  direction  has  been  made  in  recent  years.  Cur- 
ricula have  been  widened,  and  a  freer  spirit  has  been  infused 
into  the  study. 

English  Literature. — In  a  very  thoughtful  excursus  on  the 

English  curriculum  best  fitted  to  turn  students  into  effective 

teachers,  Mr.  Smith  places  English  Literature  first  in  the  rank 

of  culture-subjects.     His  chief  objection  to  the  current  methods 

of  instruction  is  that  they  do  not  cling  feust  to  this  point  of  view, 

but  regard  Literature  as  a  mere  object  of  literary  interest,  or 

even  simply  as  a  department  of  scholarship.      The  former  of 

these  incomplete  conceptions  leads  to  discursiveness,  to  undue 

attention  to  minor  figures,  and  to  an  over-fondness  for  Literary 

History ;  the  latter  is  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  larger  issues  and 

to  "burrow  in  a  warren  of  exegesis  and  textual  comment." 

Mr.  Smith's  practical  suggestions  may  be  best  given  in  his  own 

words : — 

The  Selection  of  Books  to  be  read. — "  The  books  selected  for  reading  should 
be  chosen  first  of  all  for  their  mattery  for  their  power  of  stimulating 
thought  and  widening  the  intellectual  horizon.    If  the  teachers  are  still 
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young  enough  to  remember  what  books  so  in  luenced  themselves,  they  can 
do  no  better  than  choose  and  e}qpatiate  on  these. 

"But  form  is  important  too.  The  study  of  Poetics  and  of  Rhetoric — of  the 
arts  by  which  the  poet  and  the  orator  produce  their  effects — is  itself  no 
inconsiderable  part  of  culture,  and  has  a  strong  attraction  for  the  scholastic 
mind.  But  this  study  should  be  pursued  not  along  the  high  a  prUnn  road 
but  by  Ihe  patient  and  minute  analysis  of  a  few  masterpieces. 

"  Furthermore,  Literature  is  not  a  mere  intellectual  instrument.  As 
such,  it  is  inferior  to  Philosophy.  But  it  can  do  something  that  Philoiophy 
cannot — it  can  appeal  to  the  emotions  and  the  sentiments.  And  recalling 
what  was  said  of  the  stunting  effects  of  the  pupil-teacher  curriculum,  I  am 
disposed  to  rate  this  function  of  Literature  very  high. 

"  Fortunately,  all  these  aims — the  cultivation  of  intelligence,  of  judgment, 
and  of  feeling— can  be  achieved  by  keeping  in  the  main  current  of  English 
letters.    We  should  not  waste  time  on  trivial  modems." 

English  Language. — The  subject  of  English  as  a  language  is 
represented  on  the  official  syllabus  by  (a)  Phonetics,  (6)  Elemen- 
tary Latin.  Phonetics  will  be  considered  separately  in  a  later 
part  of  this  report.  Meanwhile  it  seems  desirable  to  give  ex- 
pression to  Mr.  Smith's  views  on  its  place  in  the  English 
curriculum.  Mr.  Smith  points  out  that  a  considerable  extension 
has  been  given  to  the  original  conception  of  this  subject,  with 
the  result  that  the  course  m  it  has  now  in  most  places  aeveloped 
into  a  fairly  full  treatment  of  Linguistics.  He  calls  attention 
to  the  possible  danger  of  this  study  s  thriving  at  the  expense  of 
English  Literature  and  eating  its  way  into  the  time  nitherto 
devoted  to  the  latter  subject,  and  pleads  that  every  possible  care 
should  be  taken  to  obviate  such  a  result.  The  full  study  of 
Linguistics  is,  in  his  opinion,  more  for  those  students  who  are 
seeking  to  specialize  than  for  those  ordinary  students  who  are 
merely  seeking  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  General  Certificate. 
Were  Linguistics  recognized  as  a  University  subject,  it  could  be 
left  to  hold  its  own  there  against  other  University  subjects.  For 
Non-University  students  Linguistics  should  be  regarded  strictly 
as  a  professional  subject,  to  be  pursued  simply  as  far  as  may  be 
necessary  to  make  them  efficient  teachers  of  English  in  the 
elementary  school. 

Elementary  Latin  as  a  part  of  tJte  English  Course, — Regard- 
ing the  propnety  of  including  Elementary  Latin  in  the  English 
course  Mr.  Smith  remarks  : — 

"  On  the  one  hand,  Latin  holds  quite  a  unique  position  as  a  source  of 
English  vocabulary ;  on  the  other,  I  have  observed  that  even  a  slight  know- 
ledge of  Latin  as  a  real  language — a  language  in  which  sense  could  be 
written — created  an  interest  in  English  vocabulary  that  was  never  produced 
by  the  study  of  isolated  roots.  Moreover  the  influence  of  Latin  on  English 
syntax  has  at  various  times  been  considerable." 

History, — In  the  two  short  courses  on  History  given  in  the 
summer  sessions  there  are  generally  two  objects  in  view.  In  the 
first  place  an  attempt  is  made  to  expand  the  student's  horizon, 
hitherto  limited  to  British  History,  so  as  to  embrace  the  greater 
movements  of  European  History ;  and  in  the  second  place, 
British  institutions  are  passed  under  review,  and  a  sketch  is 
given  of  Constitutional  History.  The  length  to  which  these  lines 
of  study  can  bo  followed  is  determined  by  the  time  av^iilable  and 
by  the  initial  attainments  of  the  students.    Tot,  circumscribed 
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as  it  must  be,  the  study  of  History  as  at  present  pursued  has  a 
real  value,  especially  when  it  is  enriched,  as  is  generally  the 
case,  by  collateral  study  of  great  writers  like  Burke  or  Gibbon. 
The  least  satisfactory  work  was  found  at  one  centre  where  the 
subject  was  treated  merely  on  the  lines  traditional  in  secondary 
schools. 

Mathematics. 

Mathematics. — The  study  of  Mathematics  is  conducted  on  very 
intelligent  lines  at  the  various  centres.  Steady  progress  is  the 
chief  note- of  the  past  session's  work.  The  following  report  by 
Messrs  Philip  and  Fraser,  the  Special  Examiners  in  the  subject, 
indicates  the  advance  which  is  being  made  in  organization  and 
attainment : — 

"During  the  past  session  classes  in  Mathematics  have  been  held  at 
Dundee  for  the  first  time,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Norrie,  the  University 
Lecturer  on  this  subject.  The  original  syllabus  of  instruction  was  con- 
siderably modified,  and  at  one  visit  of  inspection  during  the  latter  period  of 
the  session  the  work  appeared  to  be  co!iducted  with  real  benefit  to  the 
students.  The  lecturer  nas  taken  the  utmost  pains  to  make  his  teachirg 
effective,  and  an  examination  of  the  ground  actually  covered  showed  that 
his  efforts  had  met  with  success. 

"  At  the  other  centres  (the  same  as  formerly)  the  work  was  found  at  our 
visits  to  be  proceeding  very  satisfactorilv  according  to  approved  syllabuses 
of  past  sessions.  Eacn  college  has  developed  a  course  more  or  less  distinct 
from  the  others,  but  the  same  spirit  pervades  the  instruction  throughout. 
The  aim  is  well  defined,  and  both  lecturers  and  students  are  interested  in 
this  subject.  It  has  already  been  noted  that  the  sub-division  of  the  classes 
at  the  larger  centres  has  had  the  effect  of  bringing  teacher  and  student 
into  closer  touch,  with  excellent  results.  While  the  subject  has  a  natural 
development  of  its  own,  its  connexion  with  other  subjects  of  the  curriculum 
has  been  duly  appreciated." 


Science  and  Geography. 

Science — Distinct  Progress. — From  the  report  furnished  by 
H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  F.  W.  Young  on  Science  and  Geography 
it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  in  these  subjects  there  has  been  dis- 
tinct further  progress  during  the  past  session.  Students  are  now 
entering  the  training  institutions  with  a  more  advanced  know- 
ledge ot  Experimental  Science  than  formerly,  and  the  schemes 
of  instruction  have  had  to  undergo  modification  to  suit  the  new 
starting  point.  More  advanced  work  is  now  possible,  and  the 
Centres  nave  been  quick  to  respond  to  the  fresh  demands  in- 
volved in  the  extension  of  the  study.  To  assist  in  this  forward 
movement,  Mr.  Young  indicates  in  a  series  of  suggestions  the 
lines  along  which  the  study  might  be  most  profitably  developed. 

Suggestions  for  further  Development. — These  suggestions  have 
already  been  communicated  to  the  several  Training  Authorities. 
With  the  general  lines  of  Mr.  Yoimg's  proposals  1  am  entirely 
in  agreement ;  they  indicate  in  my  opinion,  the  kind  and  course 
of  Science  work  wnich  undoubtedly  are  the  most  useful  for  our 
students  in  trainin<^. 
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Laboratories. — The  laboratories,  many  of  which  are  either 
new  or  have  been  improved  within  recent  years,  are  generally 
well  adapted  for  their  purpose.  At  the  Glasgow  Roman  Cathohc 
College  a  splendid  laboratory  has  been  fitted  up  within  the 
handsome  new  buildings  just  completed  there.  Bnght,  spacious, 
and  exceedingly  weU  appointed,  it  takes  its  rank  among  the  best 
laboratories  in  the  country.  In  it  admirable  facilities  are  pro- 
vided for  the  prosecution  of  Nature  Study  in  all  its  branches. 

H.M,  Inspector  Mr.  Young's  Report, — I  have  pleasure  in 
giving  here  Mr.  Young's  report,  which  presents  a  graphic  yet 
succinct  review  of  the  year's  work : — 

**  The  Science  work  in  the  diflferent  Training  Colleges  has  undergone 
during  the  past  session  further  modification  and  extension  in  order  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  students  coming  up  from  schools  and  pupil-teachers' 
institutes  with  a  wider  experience  of  Experimental  Science  work  than 
formerlv.  As  a  rule  more  advanced  courses  of  study  have  been  provided. 
These  have  varied  in  character  according  to  the  predilections  of  the 
instructors,  who  have  had  every  encouragement  given  them  to  develop 
their  work  along  the  lines  considered  by  tnemselves  most  suitable  in  the 
circumstances.    Useful  and  varied  experience  has  in  this  way  been  gained. 

"  In  some  of  the  Colleges  the  phenomena  of  Light  have  been  experi- 
mentally studied — shadows  and  eclipses,  reflection  from  plane  surfaces  and 
curved  mirrors,  common  cases  of  refraction,  lenses  and  spectacle  glasses, 
the  simple  telescope,  the  optical  lantern,  the  photographic  camera  (with  a 
lesson  or  two  on  photograpnv),  the  eve  as  a  camera,  etc.  All  this  has  been 
thoroughly  well  done,  ana  the  work  has  been  highly  valued  by  the  students. 

"  In  last  year's  report  it  was  urged  that,  instead  of  pursuing  a  continued 
course  of  instruction  in  any  particular  Science,  the  work  should  rather  at 
this  stage  follow  more  and  more  the  lines  of  Nature  Study  methods  applic- 
able in  tiie  Elementary  School,  so  that  the  skill  and  knowledge  of  Experi- 
mental Science  already  acquired  b^  the  students  should  be  applied  to  the 
physical  and  chemical  investigation  of  various  common  and  naturally 
occurring  substances  and  phenomena.  Studies  based  upon  this  suggestion 
have  already  been  entered  upon,  and  wherever  this  has  been  the  case  the 
work  has  been  attended  with  a  large  measure  of  success.  Among  the 
various  subjects  taken  up  may  be  mentioned  (a)  sea- water  ;  (6)  starch  and 
sugar,  with  some  of  their  derivatives  ;  (c)  forms  of  calcium  carbonate  found 
in  nature  ;  and  {d)  coal,  in  its  many  varieties. 

"  The  students  selected  for  the  work  were  allowed  a  fair  measure  of 
latitude  in  their  operations,  it  being  stipulated  that  a  faithful  record 
should  be  made  and  kept  of  every  part  of  the  students'  own  experiments, 
observations,  and  findings.  These  note  books,  neatly  written  and  illus- 
trated, have  proved  in  several  cases  most  encoura^ng  reading.  In  con- 
versation with  the  students  one  could  not  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  large 
amount  of  interest  which  has  been  aroused  and  maintained.  The  new 
work  has  been  entered  upon  with  great  zest  and  spirit,  as  a  rule  ;  and  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  its  continuance  is  now  assured. 

*'  The  Botanical  and  Zoological  studies  have  not  underp^ne  any  develop- 
ment worthy  of  special  mention.  Few  of  the  students  hitherto  have  come 
up  to  the  Colleges  with  any  previous  knowledge  of  these  subjects,  and  so 
progressive  changes  in  the  study  of  them  have  not  yet  become  essential,  as 
m  the  case  of  the  physical  and  chemical  studies.  The  courses  of  study 
mapped  out  for  previous  sessions  have  been  followed  generally,  but  a 
perusal  of  these,  or  even  of  the  students'  note-books — ^ood  in  many  cases 
as  they  are— would  fail  to  give  anyone  an  adequate  estimate  of  the  value 
of  the  work  done  in  these  classes.  The  instructors  are  highly  skilled  and 
enthusiastic  naturalists,  and  the  expert  guidance  given  to  the  students 
both  in  the  laboratorv  and  in  the  field  is,  m  consequence,  of  a  very  satis- 
factory nature.  The  lessons  and  excursions  have  been  excellent  illustrations 
of  the  method  of  Nature  Study,  and  they  will  doubtless  be  recaUed  by  the 
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students  with  satisfaction ;  but  the  smaU  amount  of  time  given  to  the 
work  in  the  course  of  two  short  summer  sessions  has  proved  quite  in- 
sufficient for  more  than  a  bare  introduction  to  the  study  of  living  things. 

In  the  changes  that  are  being  made  in  the  curricula  of  the  Colleges,  an 
amplification  of  the  botanical  and  zoological  work  is  essential  if  Nature 
Study  is  to  take  a  worthy  place  in  the  Elementary  School. 

Geography . — ^The  instruction  in  Geography  is  now  of  a  very 
practical  type.  The  time  which  can  be  spared  for  this  subject  is 
perhaps  not  all  that  could  be  desired,  but  the  course  universally 
lollowed  is  on  lines  which  cannot  but  be  of  great  permanent 
value  to  the  students.  Concerning  the  nature  of  the  work  done, 
Mr.  Young  remarks : — 

"  Beginning  with  a  simple  survev  of  some  small  part  of  the  surrounding 
district  in  which  the  plane  table,  the  sight  compass,  some  simple  form  oi 
theodoUte,  the  clinometer,  etc.,  are  all  brought  into  actual  use  by  the 
students  themselves,  a  plan  of  the  surveyed  district  is  made,  ana  the 
students  are  given  in  a  thoroughly  practical  way  to  understand  the  principles 
of  map-making,  and  incidentally  to  learn  something  of  land  measuring,  the 
determination  of  amount  of  slope  on  a  hill  side,  the  making  and  use  of 
contour  lines,  etc. 

Careful  survey  map  reading  is  made  a  feature  of  every  class,  and  the 
ffeneral  physiogi-aphic  features  of  the  district  are,  as  a  rule,  carefully  studied. 
Good  relief  maps  have  been  constructed  in  a  few  of  the  classes. 

"  Some  simple  astronomical  geography  is  usually  introduced  into  the 
course,  as  well  as  the  study  of  weather  charts  and  the  factors  which 
determine  climate.'' 

French. 

Modifications  in  the  Stvdy  of  French  at  the  Training  Centres 
now  probable. — The  operation  of  the  new  Regulations  will 
necessarily  produce  changes  of  organization  in  the  study  of 
French  at  the  Training  Centres.  Under  the  new  schemes  of 
study  which  have  been  proposed  for  the  current  session  the 
extent  to  which  French,  which  has  been  idade  a  strictly  optional 
subject,  may  be  taken,  has  every  prospect  of  being  moaified. 

Progress  during  the  Past  Session. — During  the  past  session, 
however,  it  has  been  taken  by  the  same  classes  of  students,  and 
under  the  same  organization  as  formerly.  Monsieur  Martin,  the 
Special  Examiner,  comments  most  favourably  on  the  progress 
wnich  has  been  made.  The  quality  of  the  work  has  oeen 
appreciably  raised.  The  classes  are  not  too  large,  and  they  have 
been  well  graded.  Class  teaching  is  supplemented  by  tutorial 
work  under  ripititeurs  or  rdpdtitrices.  This  combination  has 
contributed  much  to  the  uniformly  good  results  which  have 
been  attained  at  the  various  centres,  especially  in  oral  work. 
Concerning  the  recent  improvements  m  methods.  Monsieur 
Martin  reports : — 

"Antiquated  and  wearisome  forms  of  teaching  have  practically  been 
abandoned,  and  if  one  looks  over  the  syllabuses  of  work  one  easily  realises, 
in  some  measure  at  least,  the  extent  of  the  existing  improvement  The 
greater  part  of  the  time  in  class  is  occupied  by  the  critical  reading  and  study 
of  carefully  selected  French  texts,  by  oral  composition  in  French,  and  the 
correction  cf  exercises  in  free  composition.  Such  teaching  is  highly 
appropriate  in  the  case  of  students  in  training.  It  is  stimulating  and 
ibsphing  in  the  same  measure  as  it  is  exacting/' 
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German. 

Tendency  to  relegate  German  to  the  University, — As  in  the 
case  of  French,  the  whole  tendency  of  the  new  Regulations  is  to 
encourage  the  study  of  German  at  University  classes  rather  than 
at  specially  provided  classes  at  a  Training  Centre.  So  far  as 
German  is  stul  retained  at  several  centres  among  the  optional 
subjects,  one  of  which  may  be  selected  by  students  even  though 
they  are  not  in  attendance  at  a  University,  separate  provision 
will  doubtless  be  made  for  its  teaching  by  the  Training 
Authorities,  but  it  is  not  anticipated  that  the  demand  for  it  by 
this  class  of  students  will  be  very  largo.  During  the  past  session 
the  arrangements  for  instruction  in  it  were  allowed  to  continue 
as  in  previous  years.  Classes  in  German  were  accordingly  taught 
at  four  of  the  Training  Colleges.  Concerning  the  quality  of  the 
work  Dr.  Schlapp,  the  Special  Examiner,  reports : — 

"  Work  atfov/i'  of  ike  Training  Colleges  during  the  past  Session, — No 
material  change  has  taken  place  during  the  last  year  in  the  teaching  of 
German  in  the  Colleges.  The  number  of  students  is  steadily  diminishing. 
There  is  noticeable  in  all  the  colleges  a  continued  pro^^ress  in  distinct 
articulation  and  correctness  of  pronunciation.  Promising  attempts  are 
being  made— especially  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  College)  Glasgow- -at 
intelligent  and  expressive  reading  aloud  of  prose  and  verse.  Class  libraries 
have  been  formed  at  all  the  colle^,  and  are  taken  advantage  of.  Free 
eomiK)sition  forms  everywhere  an  important  part  of  the  work.  The  study 
of  colloquial  idioms  and  the  practice  of  oral  composition  and  conversation 
are  not  neglected.  In  the  oral  examination  candidates  showed,  on  the 
whole,  commendable  readiness  and  fluency  in  the  use  of  sim))le  German. 
•'I'he  papers  of  some  of  those  who  failed  in  the  written  examination  were 
very  disappointing.  In  many  of  these  cases  there  was  evidence  of  gross 
ignorance  of  the  elements,  of  a  want  of  familiarity  with  poetic  diction  and 
poetic  thought,  and  also  of  a  want  of  practice  in  simple  Gennan  prose 
A\Titing." 

Phonetics. 

Developmenta  in  the  Study  of  PJionetics  diirivg  the  past 
Session, — The  arrangements  during  the  past  session  for  the  study 
of  Phonetics  have  been  beneficially  modified  at  several  of  the 
centres  and  show  on  the  part  of  the  various  training  authorities 
an  increasing  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  subject  as  a 
necessary  element  in  the  equij>ment  of  a  teacher.  In  several 
cases,  where  formerly  too  little  time  was  set  apart  for  this  study, 
the  course  has  been  very  profitably  extended.  For  the  first 
time,  since  this  subject  becixme  an  integral  part  of  the  teacher  s 
curriculum,  has  it  now  been  adequately  provided  for  at  all  the 
centres.  There  has  been  also  a  gratifying  rise  in  efficiency  all 
over,  and  particularly  at  the  Edinburgh  Church  of  Scotland 
Training  College,  the  Glasgow  Church  of  Scotland  College,  the 
Glasgow  Roman  Catholic  College,  the  Glasgow  King's  Students 
Centre,  and  the  Aberdeen  King's  Students  Centre.  There  is 
still  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  study 
may  be  most  profitably  prosecuted,  but  there  is  common  agree- 
ment that  the  student-teacher  should  possess  a  thorough  grasp 
of  practical  Phonetics,  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  deal  scientifically 
and  effectively  with  the  ordinary  defects  of  pronunciation  to  be 
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met  with  in  the  public  school  Such  practical  knowledge  can  be 
acquired- only  through  much  individual  practice  under  expert 
guidance.  To  secure  the  best  results  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  students  engaged  in  this  practice  should  be  taught  in 
classes  of  a  reasonably  small  size.  During  the  past  session  sub- 
division of  the  students  into  groups  for  practical  work  has  been 
more  or  less  systematically  carried  out  at  most  centres  of  training, 
and  there  is  good  reason  to  expect  that  the  progress  noted  this 
year  will  not  only  be  maintained  but  even  be  incraised  under 
the  new  conditions.  The  following  extract  from  the  report  of 
Professor  Wyld,  the  Special  Examiner  in  this  subject,  shows  the 
nature  and  extent  of  tne  advance  made  this  year : 

'*  It  affocds  me  great  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  inform  Your  Lordships  that 
the  general  standard  of  attainment  in  Phonetics  is  distinctly  higher  this 
year  than  it  has  been  before.  A  better  series  of  results  has  been  obtained 
throughout  all  the  centres,  and  ever^here  almost  there  are  signs  that  the 
purpose  and  possibilities  of  Phonetic  study  are  being  better  ^prasped,  and 
that  the  application  of  this  method  to  the  practical  and  historical  study  of 
the  native  tongue  is  in  a  fair  way  to  be  intelligently  developed.  I  could 
wish  that  the  application  of  Phonetics  to  the  study  of  Modern  Foreign 
Tonguas  were  more  thorough-going  and  systematic  in  some  centres,  but  I 
am  m  hopes  that  this,  too,  may  come  in  time." 

Drawing  and  Manual  Instbuction. 

Drawing, — The  report  on  Drawing,  by  H.M.  Inspector  Mr. 
Ewen,  is  again  a  record  of  steady  progress.  The  imjportance  of 
Drawing,  both  from  the  professional  and  from  the  eesthetic 
point  ot  view,  is  being  more  thoroughly  appreciated  at  all  the 
centres.  It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted  that  several  of  the  Art 
rooms  are  still  poorly  equippea  and  badly  lit.  These  defects 
will  no  doubt  be  remediea  by  the  Provincial  Committees  at  an 
early  date. 

I  desire  to  emphasize  Mr.  Ewen's  appeal  that  every  care 
should  be  taken  to  have  the  Drawing  course  in  the  Demonstra- 
tion Schools  carried  on  under  the  most  favourable  conditions  and 
on  the  most  approved  lines.  Mr.  Ewen's  remarks  upon  the 
modifications  of  the  course  in  Drawing  which  are  called  for 
under  the  new  conditions  are  also  worthy  of  very  special 
attention. 

It  is  specially  pleasing  to  note  the  enthusiasm  shown  and  the 
progress  made  oy  the  students  admitted,  under  Art.  73  (C)  of  the 
Kwulations,  for  a  single  year's  training. 

visits  by  the  students  to  art  g'aileries  and  museums,  so 
strongly  advocated  by  Mr.  Ewen  from  the  point  of  view  of  their 
effect  in  cultivating  the  artistic  feeling,  are  deserving  of  every 
encouragement 

Manvxxl  Training. — Manual  training  is  carried  on  with 
marked  success  at  several  of  the  centres.  This  whole  subject, 
however,  is  capable  of  considerable  development. 

I  append  aimost  in  extenso  Mr.  Ewen's  full  and  suggestive 
report : — 

**Proffre$s  in  Drawing.— -Yrogreas  in  the  teaching  of  Drawing  and  aUied 
subjects  in  the  various  Scottish  Training  Centres  has  been  well  maintained 
dunng  the  past  session.    The  importance  of  Drawing  for  the  student  in 
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tmining,  not  odIt  OH  tfiecNuit  of  its  pUoe  in  the  ocdinair  aciiocd  eofriciiliiiii, 
bat  alio  M  a  caltore-Aibjeei  of  the  most  Talwible  kind,  has  been  genenkUy 
reoogniaed  by  the  Traimng  College  anthoritin^  and  doe  pioviaon  haa 
accordingly  been  made  for  the  adequate  teaching  and  deyelopment  of  Draw- 
ing in  the  variooB  Training  College  syllabaaea.  The  great  progresB  made 
during  the  past  few  yean,  and  the  standard  of  attainment  which  the  sub- 
ject has  now  reached  in  the  Colleges,  afford  abundant  endenoe  that  the 
opportunities  provided  have  been  well  taken  advantage  of  by  the  Art  staffii 
of  the  different  instituticms. 

**  Both  the  professional  and  the  aesthetic  sides  of  the  sul^ect  hav&  as  far 
as  circumstances  permitted,  been  well  provided  for  in  the  past  by  the 
Training  College  Committees,  and  doubtiess  the  new  Training  Authorities 
will  see  to  it  that  there  is  no  falling  back  under  their  regime.  Indeed,  the 
present  conditions  are  more  favourable  to  development  than  the  former 
ones,  and  many  of  the  disabilities  previously  existing  can  now  be  entirely 
removed.  Under  the  new  arrangements  the  necessi^  for  teaching  Drawing 
in  unsuitable  Art-rooms,  j)ooriv  equipped  and  badl^  bt,  need  no  longer  exist 
Again,  where  the  Training  Centres  nave  Practinng  Schools  attached  to 
them,  steps  should  be  taken  to  ensure  that  the  Drawing  instruction  is  in 
every  case  carried  on  under  favourable  conditions  and  on  thorou|^hly  sound 
lines,  so  that  the  students  ma:^  have  opportunities  of  seeing  Drawing  tausht 
as  it  ^ould  be,  and  of  practising  the  actual  teaching  of  the  subject  under 
really  satisfactory  conditions. 

**Pro8peet  of  modifeation  of  amrsey  under  ike  new  JRegvl(UuMi.—Aa 
floon  as  tne  new  Training  Regulations  have  attained  their  normal  working 
conditions,  and  students  come  up  to  the  Training  Centres  with  a  sound 
course  of  training  in  Drawing  extending  in  many  (or  most)  cases,  over  five 

5 ears  beyond  the  qualifying  stage,  the  need  for  so  full  a  course  at  the 
'raining  Centres  wul  not  be  so  insistent^  and  the  Collie  Art-masters  will 
be  able  to  concentrate  more  upon  the  aesthetic  and  pedagogic  sides  of 
the  work  than  was  x)08sible  in  the  past,  when  executive  skill  and 
exi)erienoe  on  the  part  of  the  students  were  so  often  sadly  wanting. 
As  yet,  however,  tnis  desirable  condition  ol  affairs  has  hardly  been 
reached,  and  until  the  Junior  Student  Centres  are  thoroughly  equipped 
and  staffed  for  this  part  of  their  work,  and  junior  students  come  up 
to  the  Training  Centres  with  reasonable  attainments  in  Drawing,  the 
Provincial  Committees  wiU  have  to  make  fairly  full  provision  for  Drawing 
instruction,  if  their  students  are  to  maintain  tiie  standard  which  has  been 
set  by  the  Traininff  Colleges  in  this  important  subject.  It  need  hardly  be 
added,  however,  tnat  the  matter  is  not  entirel]^  one  of  time  *  and,  while 
a  reasonably  hiffh  standard  of  attainment  is  eminently  desirable,  once  this 
has  been  secured  and  the  culture-side  of  the  subject  has  received  reasonable 
attention,  further  study  need  not  be  made  obli^tory. 

**One  Year  Students. — ^A  particularly  interesting  feature  of  the  new 
regime  this  year  has  been  the  introduction  into  several  of  the  Training 
Centres  of  a  number  of  acting  teachers  who  came  up  for  one  j&bj^b  training 
under  Art.  73  (c)  of  the  Regulations.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the 
attainments  in  Drawing  of  these  students  were  not  very  high,  but  almost 
without  exception  they  took  up  the  work  with  the  greatest  entnusiasm,  and 
made  marked  progress  throughout  the  session,  both  in  executive  skill  and  in 
understanding  of  methods  and  principles.  The  value  of  this  year  of  training 
to  these  students  can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 

'*  Teaching  Staffs, — Drawing  instruction  in  the  Training  Centres  is  in  the 
hands  of  able  and  enthusiastic  teachers,  well  qualified  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  subject,  and  fully  alive  to  its  development.  While  in 
everv  case  the  fundamental  and  essential  parts  of  tiie  subject  are  well 
emphasized  and  a  sound  training  secured,  there  is  not  even  the  sug^^estion 
of  stereotyping  or  any  undesirable  uniformity  in  the  methods  by  which  the 
work  is  carried  out  in  the  various  centres.  The  necessity  for  the  correla- 
tion of  Drawing  with  other  subjects  of  the  Primary  School  curriculum,  such 
as  Nature  Study,  Manual  occupations.  Sewing,  etc.,  is  fully  recognised. 

**  Art-Afaster^  Visits  of  Observation, — The  desirability  of  the  various 
draining  Centre  Art -masters  visiting  the  Art  Departments  in  Qther 
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Training  Centred  for  the  parpoee  of  seeing  the  work  done  there  and  of  diB- 
cuflfling  prindpleB,  methooB,  and  possible  developmental  has  already  been 
called  attention  to  in  former  reports.  Several  useful  visits  of  this  kind 
have  been  made  during  the  past  session,  and  arrangements  should  be  come 
to  for  securing;:  their  continuance. 

**  Visits  to  AH  OaUtries, — Arrangements  should  also  be  made  for 
continaed  visits  bein^^  paid  by  the  students  to  art  galleries  and  museums 
for  the  study  and  criticism  of  pictures  and  other  works  of  Art,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Art  master.  Such  visits  should  constitute  an  important 
feature  in  the  artistic  training  of  the  students,  and  would  be  of  lasting 
l>enefit  to  them  as  future  teachers. 

^^Mamud  Work, — The  development  of  manual  work  at  the  various 
Training  Centres  where  provision  has  been  made  for  carrying 
it  on  is  being  well  attended  to,  and  the  session's  work  gives  evidence 
of  considerable  progress.  In  the  case  of  men  students  the  bulk  of  the 
time,  as  a  rule,  is  very  properly  given  to  instruction  in  Woodwork ;  but 
in  most  instances  other  materials  also  receive  their  share  of  attention,  and 
the  vahie  of  the  instruction  is  increased  accordingly. 

'*  Schemes  of  Manual  occupations  for  women  students  have  also  been 
instituted  in  several  of  the  Colics,  and  are  working  very  satisfactorily. 
Cardboard  Modelling,  including  Drawing  to  Scale  and  Development  of 
Solids ;  Stencilling  and  Embrmderv^  both  from  origincd  designa  planned 
in  the  Art  room ;  and  CSay  Modelling,  carried  on  as  an  intc^gral  part  of 
the  Drawing  instruction,  have  been  tne  principal  occupations  taken  up 
in  this  connection. 

Physical  Training. 

Physical  Training, — While  the  Physical  Training  at  the 
various  centres  has  been  somewhat  uneventfully  conducted 
during  the  nast  session  on  lines  similar  to  those  of  former  years, 
the  suDJect  nas  been  receiving  the  serious  consideration  of  the 
Provihcial  Committees.  Important  changes  are  in  contempla- 
tion, which  will  necessitate  an  almost  complete  reorganization 
of  the  present  system.  Underlying  these  changes  is  a  conviction 
of  the  soundness  of  the  conception  that  Physical  Training  is 
but  a  part  of  the  larger  study  ot  the  Personal  Hygiene  of  School 
Life,  and  that  the  closer  the  connection  which  can  be  maintained 
between  the  various  parts  of  this  study,  the  better  will  be  the 
results.  Captain  Foster,  the  Inispector  of  Physical  Training  for 
Scotland,  in  a  most  careful  and  interesting  report  details  the 
steps  which  have  been  taken  by  the  Training  Authorities  to  co- 
ordinate the  inter-dependent  parts  of  this  larger  subject  so  that 
the  students  mav  reap  the  greatest  {possible  benefit  from  them. 
In  company  witn  Dr.  Leslie  Mackenzie,  the  Department's  Special 
Examiner  in  Hygiene,  he  has  been  consulted  by  the  Committees 
with  reference  to  future  arrangements.  With  the  view  of  giving 
all  the  help  they  could,  these  experts  prepared  a  most  interesting 
and  suggestive  Memorandum  on  ''  Systems  of  Physical  Training 
and  their  relations  to  the  Personal  Hygiene  of  School  Life.*' 
This  Memorandum  was  communicated  to  the  Committees 
towards  the  end  of  last  session.  In  this  Memorandum  the 
existing^  systems  of  Physical  Training  are  passed  under  review 
and  their  relative  apphcability  to  the  training  of  the  young  is 
discussed.  In  the  more  recent  systems,  which  have  been  formu- 
lated on  physiological  principles,  growth  is  made  the  cardinal 
conception ;  and  the  exercises  are  designed  to  suit  children  at 
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different  ages  and  different  stages  of  development.  Fitness  for 
the  prescribed  exercises,  moreover,  requires  to  be  ascertained. 
This  is  a  first  condition  so  that  the  exercises  may  be  judiciously 
adapted  not  only  to  foster  normal  development  but  also  to 
secure  improvement  of  defects.  Medical  supervision  is  therefore 
necessary  as  a  preliminary  to  any  prescription  of  physical 
training.  The  importance  of  viewmg  education  on  both  its 
mental  and  its  pnysical  sides  as  essentially  one  process  can 
scarcely  be  over-estimated.  From  such  considerations  the 
nature  of  the  training  most  suitable  for  teachers  is  evolved,  and 
it  is  shown  how  necessary  it  is  to  secure  instructors  of  the 
proper  type — instructors  who  have  been  trained  in  the  general 
physiology  of  nutrition  and  growth,  in  the  physiology  of  bodily 
exercise,  and  in  the  recognition  and  management  of  defects  and 
diseases.  This  leads  to  the  conclusion  tlutt  at  every  centre  for 
the  Training  of  Teachers  a  special  expert  Medical  Officer  should 
be  in  charge  of  the  whole  department  of  Hygiene  and  Physical 
Training,  and  that  imder  his  supervision  specially  trained 
instructors  should  conduct  the  practical  exercises.  The  Com- 
mittees at  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  are  to  give  effect  to  these 
recommendations  in  their  arrangements  for  the  forthcoming 
session.  At  these  centres  an  agreement  with  the  School  Boards 
has  been  made,  by  which  the  chief  Physical  Training  instructor 
under  the  Provincial  Committee  will  also  be  employed  by  the 
School  Board  to  supervise  this  training  in  the  schools  and  to 
direct  the  instruction  of  the  Junior  Students.  This  co-ordination 
will  be  mutually  beneficial.  A  syllabus  of  work  is  to  be  pre- 
pared to  cover  five  years  of  training  for  our  future  teachers, 
comprising  a  three  years*  course  as  Junior  Students  and  a  two 
years'  course  as  Senior  Students.  The  Aberdeen  Provincial 
Committee  have  a  similar  scheme  under  consideration. 

Work  of  tiie  Past  Sesdion, — ^With  reference  to  the  work  of 
the  past  session  Captain  Foster  has  several  criticisms  and  sug- 
gestions to  make.  Concerning  the  time  devoted  to  the  subject 
at  the  different  Centres,  he  reports : — 

Time-table  ArranffemenU.—^^*  During  the  j^t  year  some  students 
received  two  hours'  instruction  per  week  both  winter  and  summer.  Other 
students  received  one  hour's  instruction  per  week^  winter  and  summer ; 
while  certain  students  received  only  one  hour's  instruction  during  the 
winter  session  and  no  instruction  at  all  during  the  summer  session.  In 
such  cases  the  lectures  on  Laws  of  Health.  School  and  Personal  Hygiene, 
and  Child-study  commenced  when  the  Pnysical  Training  ceased.  This 
arrangement  is  unsatisfactory  if  there  is  to  be  a  close  connection  between 
the  two  subjects.  The  total  cessation  of  Physical  Training  and  of  practice 
in  the  teaching  of  the  subject  during  part  of  the  year  has  many  dis- 
advantages. Though  the  time  might  have  to  be  considerably  curtailed 
during  part  of  the  year,  the  work  should  be  continuous." 

This  criticism  will  no  doubt  receive  due  attention  from  the 
Committees  in  their  schemes  of  reorganizatioa 

Size  of  Clasaea, — In  some  cases  it  is  necessary  that  care  should 
be  taken  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  classes.  At  one  training 
College  the  women's  classes  contained  between  seventy  aud 
eighty  students, 
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Oy^nnastic  Contume. — On  the  subject  of  gymnastic  dress 
Captain  Foster  reports : — 

"  There  has  been  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  greater  number  of  women 
students  to  provide  themselves  with  suitable  costumes  and  shoes.  At  the 
United  Free  Church  Training  College,  Edinburgh,  the  femide  students 
do  not  wear  costumes,  lliis  probably  is  owing  to'  the  lack  of  suitable 
accommodation  for  changing-rooms  at  the  college. 

"  So  far  the  men  have  not  adopted  any  simple  gymnastic  dress.  Some 
have  provided  themselves  with  jerseys  and  gymnastic  shoas,  but  many  still 
wear  their  ordinary  clothing,  and  do  not  remove  their  coats,  braces, 
or  collars.^' 

Acc(ym/m(>dcLiion, — The  accommodation  for  Physical  Training 
has  been  improved  at  several  of  the  Centres.  The  United  Free 
Church  Training  College,  Edinburgh,  is  the  most  handicapped 
bv  want  of  suitable  accommodation.  The  shed,  under  part  of 
the  College  buildings,  where  the  work  is  carried  out  is  entirely 
unsuited  tor  the  purpose,  and  is  wretchedly  cold  and  depressing 
in  winter.  The  University  students  under  the  Edmburgh 
Provincial  Committee  had  the  use  of  George  Watson's  Boys' 
Collie  Gymnasium  for  the  men,  and  of  the  Ladies'  College 
Drill  Hall  for  the  women.  At  Glasgow  the  students  under  the 
Provincial  Committee  were  allowea  the  use  of  the  University 
Gymnasium.  Here  several  desirable  improvements  are  in 
contemplation. 

Keefinw  of  Records. — ^With  regard  to  future  arrangements, 
Captam  Foster  emphasises  the  importance  of  the  keepmg  of  a 
careful  Record  of  Work  at  all  Training  Centres,  and  recommends 
that  the  students  should  likewise  be  required  to  keep  individual 
records,  which  should  be  open  to  inspection.  He  is  also  of 
opinion  that  the  arrangements  for  the  teaching  practice  in 
Physical  Exercises  require  reconsideration  and  improvement. 

Hygiene. 

Hygiene. — Br.  Leslie  Mackenzie  has  again  furnished  most 
interesting  reports  on  the  teaching  of  Hy^ene  in  the  various 
Colleges.  From  a  perusal  of  these  reports  it  is  pleasing  to  note 
that  the  progress  referred  to  last  year,  particularly  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  practical  side  of  the  study^  is  still  continued  and  is 
even  in  some  respects  more  advanced.  The  clinical  work  is 
becoming  more  and  more  predominant,  and  there  are  now  com- 
paratively few  centres  where  the  theoretical  expositions  are  not 
systematically  concretely  illustrated.  At  one  centre,  where  the 
methods  employed  by  the  lecturer  rank  among  the  most 
intelligent,  Dr.  Mackenzie  remarks  that  at  every  meeting  of  the 
Hygiene  Class,  whether  for  lecture  or  demonstration,  provision 
was  made  for  suitable  concrete  illustration  of  the  subjects  under 
discussion  by  the  attendance  of  selected  children  from  the 
Practismg  School  or  from  other  neighbouring  schools.  The 
Colleges  most  conspicuous  for  the  thoroughness  with  which  this 
practical  side  of  the  study  is  pursued  are  the  Church  of  Scotland 
Training  CoUwes  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  and  the  United 
Free  Church  Training  College,  Glasgow.     Dundee  Centre  ranks 
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next.  At  the  other  centres,  much  of  the  work  was  very  good, 
though  not  so  well  developed  on  this  practical  side  as  it  might 
be.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  new  arrangements  made  for  the 
current  session  by  the  Provincial  Committees  in  connexion  with 
their  scheme  of  placing  both  Hygiene  and  Physical  Training 
under  the  control  of  a  special  expert  Medical  Officer,  will  do 
much  to  accelerate  developments  in  these  centres  along  the  lines 
which  are  so  keenly  desirwJ.  In  his  reports  Dr.  Mackenzie 
describes  several  tresn  and  interesting  developments  in  methods 
which  have  come  under  his  notice.  In  illustration  of  the  nature 
of  the  work  done  in  these  classes  I  give  the  following  extracts : — 

Physical  Training  "  Model  CourseJ'—^^  A  new  feature  of  the  course  this 
year  was  th^  employment  of  a  boy  to  show  all  the  movements  of  the '  Model 
Course  '—the  muAcles  involved,  and  the  possible  deformities  resulting  from 
improperly  conducted  exercises.  The  boy  was  stripped  so  far  as  necessary 
and  tne  students  were  requested  themselves  to  perform  the  exercises, 
instructing  the  boy  also  in  tneir  i)erformance.  The  exact  muscular  move* 
ments  involved  were  thus  shown  at  close  quarters  and  every  student  had  an 
opportimity  of  examining  them." 

Reaction  Exjjeriments, — '*  Experiments  are  being  prepared  at  this 
College  on  re-action  times  and  fatigue.  Some  interesting  observations  have 
already  been  made,  and  shortly  the  whole  subject  of  reaction  time  and 
fatigue  will  become  an  easily  taught  portion  of  the  course.  The  simple 
piece  of  mechanism  devised  for  recoraing  reaction  times  is  perfectly 
adequate  for  its  purpose,  and  will  undoubtedly  give  interesting  results.'' 

T{/pe  of  Examiruition  in  Clinical  Work, — "  A  type  (A  the  clinical  ex- 
amination is  the  following  : — Two  groups  of  pupils  were  chosen  from  the 
Practising  School.  The  first  group  consisted  of  six  children^  three  bovs 
and  threegirls.  They  were  aU  good  pupils,  two  of  them  being  particularly 
bright.  Tne  second  group  consisted  also  of  three  boys  and  three  girls. 
But  all  these  were  intellectually  on  a  somewhat  lower  level.  The  different 
groups  were  put  through  various  tests  by  the  Master  of  Method,  who 
knew  the  intellectual  capacity  of  every  pupil.  These  tests  were  desi|^ed 
to  bring  out  differences  in  alertness,  inteUigence,  etc.  The  studfents 
recorded  their  views  and  observations.  The  records  show  both  keen- 
ness of  interest  and  good  observation.  At  the  same  examination  some 
fifteen  more  children  suffering  from  different  defects  or  diseases  were  ex- 
hibited to  the  students,  and  subjected  to  various  tests.  The  directions  to 
the  students  were  ^  as  follows  : — *  Examination — The  pupils  gathered 
together  for  observation  are  drawn  from  the  Infant  and  Junior  Classes  of 
the  Practising  School.  Scrutinise  them  carefully,  and  record  your  observa- 
tions on  the  sheet  with  which  you  are  provided.  Your  observations  should 
not  be  confined  to  the  more  obvious  physical  peculiarities  to  be  noted.  Any 
conclusions  you  can  draw  from  what  you  observe,  say,  for  instance,  as  to 
the  child's  apparent  aptitude  or  the  opposite,  should  be  recorded.  These 
wiU  be  compared  with  the  reports  of  the  teachers  and  the  results  will  be 
discussed  later  on.' 

"  The  recorded  results  form  a  strong  justification  of  this  method  of  teach- 
ing. The  children  chosen  were  such  as  a,nj  teacher  is  certain  to  encounter 
in  any  city  school.  The  leading  peculiarities  were  : — rickets,  four  cases ; 
squint,  three  cases ;  weak  eyes  and  malnutrition,  one  case ;  diort  si^t^ 
one  case ;  adenoids,  one  case  ^  dry  hair,  prominent  eyes  and  defects  oi 
vision,  one  case  j  mental  deficiency,  one  case  ;  retarded  development,  one 
case;  recent  nng-woruL  one  case;  spring  eruption,  one  case.  The 
students  vary  in  the  fulness  of  the  accounts  given ;  but  they  all  show 
good  observation  and  judgment.  The  cases  were  afterwards  commented 
upon  by  the  lecturer  m  a  subseauent  exposition  and  the  leading  points 
enforced.  These  exerdses  provide  the  students  with  first-hand  cunical 
material,  which  enables  them  to  verify  their  previously  acquired  knowledge 
and  forms  an  inductive  basis  for  future  discussions." 
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Music. 

Music. — ^From  the  reports  of  Dr.  SomerveU,  the  Inspector  of 
Singing,  on  the  teaching  of  Music  in  the  various  Colleges  and 
Centres,  I  am  glad  to  observe  that  the  attainments  in  this  oranch 
of  the  training  show  continued  progress.  There  are,  as  is 
naturally  to  be  expected,  varying  ae^ees  of  merit  among  the 
respective  Centres.  The  highest  stanaard  of  qualitjr  in  individual 
proficiencv  as  well  as  in  the  choral  singing  is  round  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Training  College,  Glasgow,  and  the  Church  of  Scotland 
Training  College,  Edinburgh.  Of  the  latter.  Dr.  Somervell  says 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  speak  warmly  enough  of  the  way  in 
which  the  students  of  this  Collie  are  trained.  The  indiviaual 
work  was  extraordinarily  good,  and  the  choral  singing  exhibited 
the  usual  characteristics  of  enthusiasm,  fine  tone,  and  light  and 
shade.  Concerning  the  former  College  he  remarks  that  the 
choral  singing  was  quite  beautiful,  the  singing  of  two  unaccom- 
panied motets  calling  for  special  commendation.  The  students 
at  the  St.  Andrews,  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow  Training  Centres  do 
not  reach  a  very  high  level  of  proficiency  in  individual  work. 
Choral  singing  is,  however,  better  done.  The  time  allotted  to 
this  branch  ot  trainingis  still  insufficient  at  the  Aberdeen  and 
St.  Andrews  Centres.  The  music  selected  for  singing  is  generally 
of  an  excellent  type.  In  only  two  instances  is  Dr.  Somervell 
inclined  to  take  exception  to  the  inferior  character  of  some  of 
the  music  included  in  the  respective  programmes. 

Needlewobk. 

Needlework. — The  Hon.  Mrs.  Colbome  reports  that  the  teach- 
ing of  Needlework  in  the  Training  Colleges  continues  to  be  of  an 
entirely  satisfactory  character.  The  need,  however,  of  a  fuller 
knowledge  of  practical  needlework  by  candidates  before  their 
entrance  into  training  is  as  great  as  ever.  Better  grounding  is 
essential  in  order  that  the  time  set  apart  for  needlework  in  the 
College  may  be  turned  to  the  best  advantage.  She  anticipates 
improvement  in  this  respect  when  candidates  for  fidl  traming 
come  up  from  the  Junior  Student  Centres.  Students  so  pre- 
pared would  be  then  ready  to  enter  upon  a  training  course 
worthy  of  the  name,  in  which  the  acquiring  of  skifl  in  the 
teaching  of  the  subject  to  classes  of  children  would  form  the 
main  aim  of  the  course.  She  would  like  to  see  the  Needlework 
instruction  of  all  Jimior  Students  placed  under  the  supervision 
of  an  Inspectress,  whose  certificate  of  proficiency  in  practical 
needlework  might  exempt  a  student  on  entering  a  Training 
CoUege  from  further  individual  work  in  sewing.  Ilegarding  the 
University  Students  (formerly  King's  Students)  whose  attain- 
ments in  Needlework  are,  as  a  rule,  not  very  advanced,  she 
suggests  that  either  more  time  should  be  given  for  the  subject, 
or  else  it  should  be  omitted  from  the  list  of  compulsory  subjects. 
This  latter  alternative,  it  may  be  pointed  out,  is  now  an  accom- 
plished fact  under  the  new  arrangements.    Needlework  is  now 
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one  of  the  group  of  optional  subjects  to  be  taken  by  those  of  th^ 
students  in  training  who  msh  to  specialize  in  any  one  of  these 
subjects.  Under  tne  new  system  there  is  every  prospect  that  in 
this  as  in  other  subjects  in  the  optional  group  aoceWated  pro- 
gress will  be  possible  precisely  on  the  lines  desiderated  by  the 

Inspectress  oi  Sewing. 

• 

Cookery  and  Laundry  Work. 

Cookery, — Miss  Crawford,  the  Inspectress  of  Cookery,  reports 
that  courses  of  instruction  in  Cookery  were  given  to  the  female 
students  in  four  Training  Colleges,  and  two  Training  Centres, 
and  in  Laundry  Work  to  the  students  of  one  Centre.  A  short 
course  in  Cookery,  consisting  wholly  of  demonstration  lessons, 
was  besides  given  to  the  students  of  another  Collie. 

Attainments. — The  methods  of  instruction,  the  principles  of 
Cookery  taught,  and  the  dishes  practised  are  almost  alike  m  each 
case ;  and  the  students'  attainments  and  proficiency  in  practical 
skill  differ  very  slightly.  The  dropping  of  Laimdry  Work  out 
of  the  course  foUowed  at  several  of  the  Centres  has  acted 
beneficially,  the  time  formerly  spent  therein  being  aow  devoted 
to  extended  practice  in  Cookery. 

SECTION  IV. 

King's  Scholarship  Examination  and  the  Reports 

OF  the  Examiners. 

Qiudity  of  Papers  generaUy. — Little  that  is  new  can  be  said 
regarding  the  work  done  by  candidates  at  this  examination.  It 
appears  to  be  more  than  ever  evident  that  the  best  students 
enter  the  Training  Colleges  by  other  avenues,  and  only  the 
weakest  in  scholarship  attempt  this  examination.  Very  few  of 
the  revisers  have  anything  good  to  say  of  the  average  paper, 
and  in  certain  subjects  examiners  concur  in  pronouncing  most 
of  the  papers  thoroughly  bad.  That  this  is  the  case  chiefly  in 
those  subjects  which  a  candidate  cannot  master  successfully  &om 
a  book  indicates  that  the  students  must  have  had  very  little 
teaching.  Few  appear  to  have  had  time  fpr  general  reading,  and 
the  state  of  general  culture  represented  by  the  average  paper  is 
a  very  low  one. 

In  view  of  the  approaching  discontinuance  of  this  Examina- 
tion it  has  not  been  deemed  necessary  to  enter  into  detailed 
criticism  of  the  results  in  the  several  subjects. 

SECTION   V. 

Reports  on  Acting  Teachers'  Papers.    (Certificate 

Examination — July,  1907.) 

Quality  of  Papers  OeneraUy. — The  reports  on  these  papers 
are  on  the  whole^very  much  more  favourable  than  those  on  the 
King's  Scholarship  Examination.  In  one  or  two  cases  Examiners 
who  have  taken  up  a  subject  after  the  lapse  of  four  or  five  years 
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Comment  in  quite  strong  terms  on  the  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  the  work  done.  As  in  formw  years,  langui^es  are  less  satis* 
&ctorj  than  any  other  purt  of  the  work  The  general  impiession 
to  be  gathered  from  the  reports  is  that  most  of  the  candidates 
have  worked  very  hard,  but  have  had  a  somewhat  defective 
previous  training. 

English, — The  set  work  in  English  was  as  a  rule  excellent. 
The  students  had  made  an  exhaustive  and  successful  study  of 
Henry  V.  But  many  appeared  to  have  studied  Johnson's  Lives 
of  Milton  and  Dryden  without  having  read  any  of  the  work  of 
these  poets,  and  in  such  circumstances  answering  was  naturally 
limited  in  range.  Essays  were  free  from  solecisms,  but,  as  a 
rule,  very  commonplace.  Little  power  of  literary  appreciation 
or  criticism  was  displayed.  The  answers  to  questions  on  Uterary 
history  revealed  the  worst  results  of  the  cram-book. 

Mathematics. — The  women  candidates  did  fairly  good  work  in 
some  respects ;  but  the  use  of  decimals  was  far  too  limited,  and 
quite  a  number  of  students  failed  to  approximate  in  a  sensible 
mshion.  Palpably  absurd  answers  were  not  uncommon,  e,g,,  one 
estimate  of  the  height  of  the  Matterhom  was  0002588  feet,  and 
the  number  of  matches  required  to  fill  a  box  was  1'  4438502  +  I 
Formal  Geometry  was  £9tir,  but  too  many  candidates  displayed  a 
lamentable  lack  of  ability  to  measure  distances  with  a  reasonable 
degree  of  accuracy.  From  the  constant  omission  of  the  middle 
porti(Hi  of  Question  61  (dealing  with  the  practical  division  of  area). 
It  would  appear  that  the  practical  treatment  of  area  has  not 
yet  received  adequate  attention.  Some  improveI^ent  was  per- 
ceptible in  graphical  work,  but  there  is  still  room  for  more. 

In  Geometrical  questions  the  figures  drawn  by  the  men 
candidates  showed  a  decided  improvementi  and  the  tendency 
to  rely  on  measurement  as  a  means  oi  proof  is  less  common  than 
of  recent  years.  As  usual,  the  questions  in  SoHd  (Geometry  were 
not  well  done.  Algebraical  work  shewed  more  readiness  of 
manipulation  than  acquaintance  with  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  subject. 

History  amd  Oeograpky. — Very  few  candidates  took  these 
subjects,  and  the  average  of  attainment  was  low.  The  reviser 
says :  ''  On  the  whole  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  none,  exoept  two 
men,  of  the  candidates  will  ever  have  any  serious  responsibility 
in  r^ard  to  the  teaching  of  History." 

Question  1  (on  map  construction)  in  Geography  wasnot  attempt- 
ed by  MLV  of  the  candidates ;  Question  8  (on  map  reading)  by  only 
a  few.  Ine  most  striking  weakness  in  the  answers  was  the  neglect 
of  the  contour  lines.  The  answers  to  Question  7  shewed  veiy  nttle 
appreciation  of  the  uses  to  which  the  terrestrial  globe  may  be 
put;  and  too  little  distinction  was  made  between  the  work 
suitable  for  a  Junior  Division  and  that  for  a  sm){dementary 
class.  Candidates  who  shewed  a  fairly  good  knowledge  of  the 
£Eiots  of  phyriography  oould  not  go  far  in  explaining  the 
phenomena  set  down  for  discussion. 
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School  Mancbgement, — The  papers  on  School  Management 
were,  as  a  whole,  of  moderate  merit  In  many  cases  the  meaning 
of  the  question  was  not  grasped ;  in  others  the  answers  reyealea 
weak  and  confused  attempts  to  remember  passages  of  books 
that  had  been  hurriedly  read.  One  reviser  remarks  on  the 
narrow  interpretation  put  on  words  and  phrases  by  the  non- 
graduates.  Thus  a  question  on  the  value  of  Poetry  as  a  school 
subject,  which  led  to  some  very  fine  answers  from  graduates  as 
to  the  place  of  poetry  among  instruments  of  culture,  was  in 
almost  ever^  case  treated  by  the  non-graduate  acting  teachers 
as  if  **  repetition  "  of  poetry  were  meant ;  and  its  influence  was 
narrowea  down  to  improvmg  the  memory,  helping  pronuncia- 
tion, and  the  like.  The  prevailing  fault  was  discursiveness. 
Question  B  3  (demanding  a  scheme  of  work  based  on  the 
principle  of  concentration)  and  Question  D  6  (requiring  a  scheme 
of  work  in  Geography)  were  least  satisfactorily  done,  nor  was 
Question  C  4  (on  how  to  secure  facility  of  expression),  as  a  rule, 
well  answered.  Pattern  reading  by  the  teacher  and  simultaneous 
reading  by  the  pupils,  tog;ether  with  answering  in  complete 
sentences  to  every  question  asked,  were  the  usual  means 
employed  for  securing  facility  and  eorrectness  of  expression. 
Little  was  said  regarding  correct  and  appropriate  language  by 
the  teacher,  the  development  of  confidence  on  the  part  oi  the 
pupil,  or  the  thorough  knowledge  of  the  vocal  organs  and  their 
method  of  working  which  every  teacher  ought  to  possesa 

Special  Paver  for  Oraduatea. — The  papers  written  by 
graduates  mignt  perhaps  have  been  expected  to  show  weaknesses 
due  to  want  of  actual  experience  in  school  work.  There  was  in 
them  surprisingly  little  trace  of  any  such  weakness.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  graduates*  papers  showed  a  grasp  of  the  ques- 
tions, especially  those  that  mvolve<l  psychological  discussion  or 
analysis,  a  command  of  easy  and  adequate  language,  and  what 
it  was  even  more  pleasant  to  note,  an  interest  and  enthusiasm 
almost  entirely  absent  from  the  papers  of  the  other  candidates. 
A  considerable  number  of  the  graduates  gained  full  or  nearly 
fiill  marks. 

Music. — Except  for  the  last  two  questions  (which  dealt  with 
the  beating  of  time  and  with  the  writing  of  an  exercise  for 
voice  training)  the  papers  in  Music  were  of  satisfactory  quality. 
Considerable  ignorance  of  the  range  of  children's  voices  was 
shown,  and  marks  were  frequently  lost  through  the  omission  of 
the  key  signature. 

Penmanahip  aiad  I/ict6tfion.*— Penmanship,  on  the  whole, 
was  good.  Much  of  the  small  hand  was  hignly  creditable  both 
in  execution  and  in  style,  and  there  were  very  few  positively 
bad  papers.  Text  hand  was  rdatively  inferior.  In  many  cases 
it  was  mudi  too  small,  and  lacked  neatness  and  finish.  Although 
the  proportion  of  Dictation  exercises  absolutely  correct  was  not 
large^  the  general  result  was  quite  satisfactory.  The  words  most 
frequently  mis-spelt  were  puaiUcmimity,  axigenciea,  effete,  and 
oaaify,  and  absurd  substituticuas  for  the  word  apecious  were  not 
uncommon. 


t)T,  A.  M,  ^anigal^s  Meporl.  6*9 

Damestie  Economy.  —  As  a  rule  the  papers  in  Domestic 
Economy  were  quite  satisfiBiotory,  though  booK-work  was  better 
done  than  were  miestions  which  required  practical  experience. 
While  most  candidates  were  acquainted  witn  the  physical  facts 
involved,  few  could  frame  any  reasonable  scientific  explanation 
of  them.  The  question  on  arinking-water  proved  a  stumbling 
block  to  many. 

Political  Economy. — ^The  general  quality  of  the  answenng  in 
Political  Economy  is  very  go<xi.  Only  9  papers  out  of  43  fall 
below  half  value.  The  fundamental  general  conceptions  of  the 
science  are  as  a  rule  well  understoodi  the  (mly  common  mistake 
under  this  head  being  a.  confusion  between  wealth  that  is  some- 
times capital,  sometimes  not,  and  such  things  as  air  and  water 
which  are  sometimes  wealth  and  sometimes  not.  In  answer  to 
the  queetion  regarding  the  history  of  "  a  credit  cycle,"  one  of 
the  candidates  gives  a  lengthy  account  of  the  method  of  pur- 
chasing a  Ucycle  on  the  installment  system. 

French. — The  Examiners  have  little  that  is  ffood  to  say  of  the 
French  papers.  Many  papers  were  quite  worthless  and  even  in 
the  better  papers  gross  errors  in  accidence  and  syntax  were  found. 
One  Examiner  sums  the  matter  up  thus :  "  On  the  whole,  one  is 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  quite  two-thirds  of  the  candidates 
do  not  possess  sufficient  knowledge  of  French  to  enable  them  to 
read  simple  narrative  with  ease.  Onljr  a  small  minority  give 
evidence  of  having  received  careful  tuition  in  the  language,  and 
comparatively  few  seem  to  possess  such  an  acquaintance  with 
French  as  is  likely  to  be  serviceable  to  them  in  tneir  profession." 

German, — With  some  few  exceptions,  the  Oerman  paper  was 
not  well  done.  The  translation  into  German  was  specially  weak. 
Most  candidates,  beincf  compelled  probably  by  circumstances  to 
study  the  language  without  assistance,  seem  not  to  have  had 
sufficient  linguistic  training  of  any  kind  to  enable  them  to 
learn  for  themselves  the  practical  application  of  accidence  and 
syntax ;  and  the  rendering  of  English  phrases  foreign  to  the 
German  idiom  was  a  somewhat  hopeless  task  for  students 
unable  to  find  correct  German  for  such  a  simple  sentence  as 
"  She  could  scarcely  say  why  she  did  not  wish  to  go  into  the 
house." 

Latin, — The  maiority  of  the  papers  in  Latin  were  of  poor  quality. 
Probably  the  candidates  did  not  as  a  rule  enjoy  the  advantages 
of  skilled  tuition  and  had  neither  the  leisure  nor  the  linguistic 
training  that  would  enable  them  to  derive  much  profit  from  the 
study  of  such  a  difficult  language.  Insufficient  attention  was 
given  to  inflections;  and  in  the  verse  passage  the  key  to  the 
meaning  of  the  passage  was  lost  through  ignorance  of  the 
historical  incident  referred  to.  Very  few  of  the  candidates  could 
scan,  and  still  fewer  could  give  the  name  of  the  metre.  Their 
knowledge  of  Latin  syntax  extended  to  the  ablative  absolute^ 
but  fell  short  in  most  cases  of  such  a  familiar  use  of  the 
subjunctive  mood  as  the  indirect  question.  It  seems  obvious 
that  the  educational  value  of  the  study  of  Latin  pursued  in  this 
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maimer  and  to  this  extent  cannot  be  very  great — ^probably 
hardly  enough  to  repay  the  time  and  laboor  expended  on  it 

Oreek. — ^The  Greek  paper  was  taken  by  only  two  candidates. 

I  cannot  close  this  report  without  expressing  here  my  hearty 
thanks  to  Mr.  Crombie,  Sub-Inspector,  for  the  yery  yafaia  ole  help, 
great  in  extent  and  most  ungrudjg;ingly  rendereo,  which  he  has 

S'yen  me  in  the  preparation  of  it.    I  haye  to  thank  also  Mr. 
obby  Sub-Inspector,  tor  his  kind  special  assistance  in  connexion 
with  S^tions  iV.  and  V. 

I  haye  the  honour  to  be, 

Mr  Lords, 
Tour  Lordships'  obedient  Senrant, 

A.  E.  SCOUOAL. 

To  ike  Right  HonourcMe 

The  Lords  of  the  Oommittee  of  Council 
on  Education  in  Scotland. 
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LISTS   Of   TRAINING   AUTHORITIES.   &a 


PbOVINOUL  COMIOTTKBS  lOR  THK  TRAINING  Ot  TbAOHKBS. 

(Esteblished  under  the  Minute  of  30th  Jan.,  1905.) 


Committee. 

Chairman. 

Aberdeen    • 

W.  D^,  Esq.,  LL.D. 

Edinbni^h  • 

Professor  Chry8tal,LL.D.   - 

Glasgow     - 

R.  8.  Allan,  Esq. 

St.  Andrews 

1 

1  Very  Bev.  Principal  Stewart. 

!      D.D. 


Name  and  Addnss  of 
Director  of  Studies. 


G.  Sndth,  Esq.,  LL.D., 
Training  College  Build- 
ings, Charlotte  Street, 
Abierdeeu. 

J.  King,  Esq.,  16,  Chambers 
Street,  Edinburgh. 

D.  Maoleod,  Esq.,  Teohnioal 
College,  Montrose  Street^ 
Glasgow. 

J.  Malloch,  Esq.,  Technical 
Institute,  Dundee. 


Traininq    Cbxtrbs    under    thb    Manaobmbnt    of 

Provincial  Committbes. 


Centre, 


Name  and  Address  of  Correspondent. 


For  both  Mcuters  wid  Mistresses, 


Aberdeen- 


Dundee  {See  St,  Andrews) 
Sdimborgh  • 

Glasgow  .       .       •       - 

St.  Andrews  and  Dundee 


G.   Smith,    Esq.,   LL.D.,  Training    College 
Buildings,  Charlotte  Street,  Aberdeen. 

J*  King,  Esq.,  16,  Chambers  Street,  Edinburgh. 

D.  Macleod,  Esq.,  Technical  CoUege,  Montrose 
Street,  GUsgow. 

J.  Malloch,  Esq*,  Technical  Institute,  Dundee. 


Training    Collbgbs. 


Training  College. 


Name  and  Address  of  Correspondent. 


For  Mistresses  oniy. 


Edinburgh,  Scottish  Episcopal, 
JMry  House* 

Glasgow,  Roman  Catholic 


Rev.  J.  R.  Leslie,  Dairy  House,  Edinburgh. 

Miss  M.  A.  Lescher,  Roman  Catholic  Training 
College,  Dowanhill,  Glasgow. 


ier-»w"^^"«e* 
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CENTRKS  FOR  THE  TRAINING  OF  JUNIOR  STUDENTS. 


»  ■  I  J  »  ■  ^ 


List  of  Schools  which  have  been  provisionally  recognised  by 
THE  Scotch  Education  Department  in  Terms  of  Article  6 
OF  THE  Regulations  for  the  Preliminary  Education,  Etc, 
OF  Teachers,  as  Centres  for  the  Training  of  Junior 
Students. 


Coanty. 


ABERDEEN. 


ARGYLL. 


AYR. 


BANFF. 


BERWICK. 

BUTE. 

CAITHNESS. 

CLACKMANNAN. 


t  Name  of  Centre. 


Aberdeen  Central 

h.g.p.s. 

*  Aberdeen   Queen's  Croes 
R.C.H.G.S. 

HuBtly  Gordon  H.G.P.S. 
InTerurie  H.G.P.S.  - 

Peterhead  (B)  Academy 

H.G.P.S. 
TurriffH.G.P.8.      - 

Campbeltown  (B)  Gram- 
mar H.G.P.S. 

Dunoon,  &o.|  Grammar 
H.G.P.S. 

Oban  (B)  H.G.P.S.  - 

ArdroBsan  Aoademy 

H.G.P.S. 
Ayr  Aoademy  • 


Beith  Spier'8  School 

Girvan  (Town)  H.G.P.S. 
Irvine  Royal  Academy    - 

Kilmarnock  (B)  Academy 

H.G.P.S. 
Aberlonr  H.G.P.S.  - 

Banff  Aoademy  H.G.P.S. 

Keith-Grammar  H.6.P.8. 
Mortlach  H.G.P.S.  - 


Rathven  Bnokie  H.G.P.S. 

Duns,  The  Berwickshire 
High  School, 

Rothesay  (B)  Academy 
and  Thomson's  Insti- 
tute H.G.P.S. 

Thurso  Miller  Institution 
H.G.P.S. 

Wick  (B)  Pnlteneytown 
Acaden^  H.G.P.S. 

Alloa  (B)  Academy 
H.G.P.S. 

Alva  Academy  H.G.P.S. 

Dollar  Institution    • 


Name  and  Address  of 
Correspondent. 


T.  Hector,  22,  Union  Terrace 
Aberdeen. 

Madame  Bodkin^  Conrent  of 
the  Sacred  Heart,  Queen's 
Cross,  Aberdeen. 

J.  Dickson,  9,  Square,  Huntly. 

A.  J.  Smith,  7,  West  High  Street, 
Inverurie. 

T.  Mackie,  Court  House,  Peter- 
head. 

W.  F.  Stewart,  High  Street, 
Turriff. 

D.  M.  Maxtone,  Campbeltown. 

D.  Anderson,  British  Linen  Bank 

Buildings,  Dunoon. 
W.    Jolly,   Columba   Buildings 

Oban. 
J.  Cook,   Town   Clerk's   Office, 

Ardroesan. 
J.  H.  Goudie,  Clerk  to  the  Buiigh 

School      Board,      Wellington 

Chambers,  Ayr. 
W.    Williamson,   Union    Bank, 

Beith. 
T.  G.  Tait,  Girvan. 
W.  C.  Wilson,  Clerk  to  the  Bui^h 

School  Board,  Irvine. 
J.  P.  Stevenson,  Kilmarnock. 

H.  Stewart,  Royal  Bank  Build- 
inffs,  Elghi. 

J.  A.  Badenooh,  High  Street, 
Banff. 

Thurbum  ft  Fleming,  Keith. 

A.  Walkinf-haw,  North  of  Scot- 
land Bank,  Dufilown,  Banff- 
shire. 

J.  Simpson  lint).  Town  and 
County  Bank,  Buckie. 

W.  Home  Waite,  Clerk  to  the 
School  Board,  12,  Newtown 
Street,  Duns. 

R.  D.  Whyte,  Rothesay. 


J.  W.  Galloway,  Junior,  Thursa 

D.  W.  Georgeson,  Wick. 

J.  Cnthbert,  Candleriggs,  Alloa. 

J.    McWhirter,     Union    Bank 

House.  Alva. 
T.  J.  Younff,  Dollar  Institution 

Dollar,  CSiekmannanshire. 


*  Conditionally  recognized. 

t  In  column  2  the  letters  ^^ILG.P.b."  stand  for  "  Higher  Grade  Public  School." 
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County. 


DUMFRIES. 


EDINBURGH. 


ELGIN. 


FIFE. 


FORFAR. 


t  Name  of  Genfcre. 


Name  and  Address  of 
Correspondent. ' 


DUMBARTON. 


*Bonliill    Vale    of     Leven 
Academy  H.G.P.8. 

Dumbarton  (B)  Academy 
H  C*  P  S 

Old  kiipatrick  Clydebank 
H.G.P.S. 

Row  Helensbnrgh  Hermi- 
tage H.G.P.S. 

Dumfries  Academy  - 


Dumfries,     Mount     St. 
Michaers  College. 

Edinburgh   Boroughmuir 

H.G.P.8. 
Edinbnigh,       Broughton 

H.G.P.S. 
Lass  wade  H.G.P.S.- 


Leith(B)  Academy  H.G.P.S. 
The  Holy  Cross  Higher 
Grade  Academy. 


J.  Brown,  School  Board  Offices, 

Alexandria,  Dumbartonshire. 
A.  Roberts,  Municipal  Buildings, 

Dumbarton. 
J.  MoBride,  63,  Kilbowie  Road, 

Clvdebank,  Glasgow. 
Maclachlan  &  Kyle.  Municipal 

Buildings,  Helensbui^gh. 

J.  E.  Blacklock,  Clerk  to  the 
Burgh  School  Board,  93,  Irish 
Street,  Dumfries. 

Rer.  D.  O'Brien,  St  Andrew's 
House,  Dumfries. 


) 


G.  W.  Alexander,  M.A.,  Castle 
Terrace,  Edinburgh. 


Bellie  Fochabers  Milne's 
Institution  H.G.S. 

Cromdale  Grantown 
H.G.P.S. 

Elgin  Academy 

Forres  (B)  H.G.P.S. 


A  nstruther,WaidAcademy 
Cupar,  Bell  Baxter  School 

Dunfermline  High  School 


Kirkcaldy  High  School  • 

SU     Andrews,      Madras 

College 
Wemyss   Buckhaven 
H.G.P.S. 


Arbroath  High  School 
Brechin  High  School 

Brought  Ferrjr,  Grove 
Aoademy  H.G.P.S. 

Dundee,  Harris  Academy 
H.G.P.a 

Dundee,  Morgan  Academy 
H.G.P.S. 

Forfar  Academy 

Montroee  Academy  • 


C.  K.  Brown,  Eliza  Bank,  Loan- 
head,  Midlothian. 

R.  Hardie,  8,  Links  Place,  Leith. 

Rev.  J.  Forsyth,  St.  Cuthbert's, 
Slateford  Road,  Edinburgh. 

C.  Gray,  Fochabers. 

R.  C.  Lobban,  Carr  Bridge,  Inver- 
ness-shire. 

E.  D.  Jameson,  Clerk  to  the 
Burgh  School  Board,  Elgin. 

C.  G.  Mackenzie,  High  Street, 
Forres. 

D.  Cook,  Anstruther. 

R.  J.  Davidson,  2i,  St  Catherine 

Street,  Cupar. 
D.  Gorrie,  Clerk  to  the  Burgh 

School    Board,    4,    Maygate, 

Dunfermline. 
A.  Beveridge,  Clerk  to  the  School 

Board,  Kirkcaldy. 
C.  S.  Grace,  Market  Street,  Si. 

Andrews. 
A.   W.   Taylor,    Clerk    to   the 

Wemyss  School  Board,   East 

Wemyi 


W.    Alexander,    Clerk    to    the 

Burgh  School  Board,  62,  High 

Street,  Arbroath. 
J.    Craiff,  Clerk  to   the   Burgh 

School  Board,  5,  Swan  Street 

Brechin. 
£.  Cowan,  Royal  Bank  Buildings, 

High  Street,  Dundee. 

J.  E.  Williams,  School  Board 
Offices,  Dundee. 

A.    Hay,  Clerk    to   the   Burgh 

School  Board,  20,  East  High 

Street,  Forfar. 
W.  Ross,  Clerk  to   the   Burgh 

School  Board,  10,  Castle  Street, 

Montrose. 


ConditioQally  recognised. 


t  See  footnote  on  page  702 
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County. 


t  Name  of  Centre. 


HADDINGTON. 


INVERNESS. 


KINCARDINE. 
KIRKCUDBRIGHT. 

LANARK. 


LINLITHGOW. 


Name  and  Address  of 
Correspondent. 


Dnnbar  (B)  H.G.P.S.       • 
Haddington,  Knox  Institute 


North  Berwick HighSchool 


Inverness  Royal  Academy 


KilmalUe,    Fort  WUliam 

H.G.P.S. 
Kingussie  H.G.P.8. 
Portree  H.G.P.S. 

Stonehaven,    Mackie 

Aoadem;^ 
Kirkcudbright  Academy  - 

Airdrie    (B)   Academy 

H.G.P.S. 
Biggar  H.G.P.S.      • 

BothweU  Bellshill 
Academy  H.G.P.S. 


R.  White,  Dunbar. 

T.  W.  Todrick,  Clerk  to  the 
Combined  School  Board,  Had- 
dington. 

A.  D.  Wallace,  Clerk  to  the 
School  Board,  East  Road, 
North  Berwick. 

W.  C.  AfacBean,  Clerk  to  the 
School  Board,  42  Union  Street, 
Inverness. 

D.    McLeish,   Parade     House, 
Fort  William 

L.  Mackintosh,  Kingussie. 

R.   Maodonald,  National  Bank, 
Portree. 

J.  Falconer,  Stonehaven. 

A.  Cavan,  Clerk  to  the  School 
Board,  Kirkcudbright. 

G.    B.    Motherwell,    10,    Bank 

Street,  Airdrie. 
A.  Russell,  Howieson  Buildings, 


} 


Biggar. 
R.    Kerr, 


Hamilton. 


fiO,   Cadzow    Street, 


Cambusnethan,    Wishaw    T.    Smith,    Commercial    Bank, 


H.G.P.S. 
Dalziel  H.G.P.S. 
Glasgow      Hutchesons' 

Boys*  Grammar  S 
Glasgow      Hutchesons' 

Gurls'  Grammar  S 
Glasgow    Kent    Road 

H.G.P.S. 
Glasgow   Pupil  Teachers' 

Institute 
Glasgow   Whitehill 

H.G.P.S. 
Glas^w   Woodside 

H.G.P.S. 
Glasgow  St.  Mungo's 

Academy  H.G.R.C.S. 
Govan,  Dowanhill 

H.G.R.C.  Practising  S. 
Govan   PoUokshields 

Albert  Road  H.G.P.S. 
Govan  Bellahouston 

Academy  H.G.P.S. 
'Hamilton  Academy- 


Lanark  (B)  Grammar 
H.G.P.S. 

Maryhill  North   Kelvin- 
side  H.G.P.S. 

Old  Monkland  Coatbridge 
H.G.P.S. 

^Bathsate  Academy 
H.G«S. 

Bo'ness  AcademyH.G.P.S. 

Linlithgow  Academy 


Wishaw. 
W.  R.  Barbour,  Motherwell 

W.  H.  Macdonald,  158,  Ingram 
Street,  Glasgow. 


J.    Clark,    129,   Bath    Street, 
Glasgow. 


J.  Annias,  84,  Henrietta  Street, 

Glasgow. 
Miss  I^scher,  17,  Victoria  Circus, 

Dowanhill,  Glasgow. 

M.  MacLeod,  151,  Bath  Street, 
Glasgow. 

P.  Keith,  Clerk  to  the  Burgh 
School  Board,  67,  Cadaow 
Street,  Hamilton. 

J.  F.  Shirley,  Lanark. 

W.  B.  Gemmel,  208,  West 
Georae  Street,  Glasgow. 

W.  J.  Andrew,  Municipal 
Buildings,  Coatbridge. 

Messrs.  Scott-Monerieff,  Thomson 
and  Shiells,  141,  George  Street, 
Edinburgh. 

R.  J.  Jamieson,  Bo'ness,  Linlith- 
gowshire. 

A.  Tumbull,  Linlithgow. 


*  Conditionally  recq^is^,       t  ^e  footnote  on  page  70*2, 
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County. 


t  Name  of  Centre. 


Name  and  Address  of 
Correspondent. 


NAIRN. 
ORKNEY. 

PEEBLES. 

PERTH. 


RENFREW. 


ROSS. 


ROXBURGH. 


SELKIRK. 
SHETLAND. 


STIRLING. 


SUTHERLAND. 
WIGTOWN 


Nairn,  Rose's  Academical 

Institution 
Kirkwall  (B)  H.G.P.S.     - 

Stromness  H.G.P.S. 
Peebles  Burgh  and  County 
High  School 

Blairgowrie  H.G.P.S. 

Callander,  McLaren  High 
School 

Crieff,  Morrison's  Academy 

Perth  Academy 

Cathcart   Queen's    Park 

H.  G.  P.  b. 
Greenock  (B)  Holmscroft 

H.G.P.S. 
Paisley  (B)  Grammar 
School     and    Wm.     B. 
Barbour  Academy. 

Dingwall  Academy 
H.G.P.S. 

Rosskeen ,  Inv  ergordon 
Academy  H.G.P.S. 

Stomoway  Nicolson  Insti- 
tute H.G.P.S. 

Tain  Royal   Academy    - 

Kelso  High  School  - 


Selkirk  High  School 
•Lerwick,  Anderson  Edu- 
cational Institute 
H  G  P  S 

Falkirk  High  School 


Stirling  High  School 


Golspie  H.G.P.S.    - 

Newton  Stewart,  Douglas 
High  School  (Girls). 

Newton  Stewart,  Ewart 
High  School  (Boys). 


A.  Robertson,  .34,  High  Street 
Nairn. 

J-  Begg»  27,  Bridge  Street,  Kirk- 
wall. 

J.  A.S.  Brown,  Stromness,Orkney . 

W.  Lyon,  Clerk  to  the  School 
Board,  Bank  of  Scotland, 
I'eebles. 

R.  R.  Black,  Bank  Street,  Blair- 
gowrie. 

W.  Thomson,  Clerk  to  the  School 
Board,  Bank  of  Scotland, 
Callander,  Perthshire. 

P.  Muiray,  43,  Castle  Street, 
Edinburgh. 

P.  Martin,  Clerk  to  the  School 
Boaid,  Tay  Street,  Perth. 

G.  J.  Cameron,  104,  West  Regent 
Street,  Glasgow. 

A.  F.  Niven,  Municipal  Build- 
ings, Wallace  Place,  Greenock. 

MacRobert  and  Hutohison, 
Clerks  to  the  Burgh  School 
Board,  6,  St.  James  Place, 
Paisley. 

A.  Ross,  Dingwall. 

W.  George,  High  Street,  Inver- 
gorden, Ross-shire. 

W.  J.  Clarke,  County  Buildings, 
Stornoway. 

W.  T.  Mactavish,  County  Build- 
ings, Tain. 

T.  D.  Crichton  Smith,  Clerk  to 
the  School  Board,  66,  Wood- 
market,  Kelso. 

J.  Steedman,  Selkirk. 

R.  D.  Ganson,  Lerwick. 


T.  Gibson,  Clerk   to  the  Burgu 

Scliuol    Board,    Bank    Street, 

Falkirk. 
J.   Bro>vn,   Clerk  to  the  Bunrh 

School     Board,     10,    Barnt.nn 

Street,  Stirling. 
D.    Peters,     County    Buildings, 

Dornoch,  Sutherlandshire. 

J.  McGill,  Newton  Stewart 


*  Conditionally  recognised. 


t  See  footnote  on  page  702v 
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♦EXAMINATION  OF  CANDIDATES  FOR  RECOGNITION 
AS  QUALIFIED  TEACHERS  OF  MODERN  LANGUAGES. 


Papers  Set  in  1907  at  the  Written  Examination. 


French. 


Saturday.  16th  March. — 10  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 

I.  Traduire  tr^s  soigneusement  en  fran^ais : 

"  Me,  my  love  ? "  cried  his  wife,  hearing  and  understanding 
only  in  part.  "  Are  you  talking  about  me  ?  I  am  sure  nobody 
ought  to  be,  or  can  be,  a  greater  advocate  for  matrimony  than  I 
am ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  misery  of  her  leaving  Hart- 
field,  I  should  never  have  thought  of  Miss  Taylor  but  as  the 
most  fortunate  woman  in  the  world ;  and  as  to  slighting  Mr. 
Weston — that  excellent  Mr.  Weston — I  think  there  is  nothing 
that  he  does  not  deserve.  I  believe  he  is  one  of  the  best- 
tempered  men  that  ever  existed.  Excepting  yourself  and  your 
brotner,  I  do  not  know  his  equal  for  temper.  I  shall  never 
forget  his  flying  Henry's  kitef  for  him  that  very  windy  day  last 
Easter ;  and  ever  since  his  particular  kindness  last  September 
twelvemonth  in  writing  that  note,  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  on 
purpose  to  assure  me  that  there  was  no  scarlet  fever  t  at 
Cobham,  I  have  been  convinced  that  there  could  not  be  a  more 
teeling  heart  nor  a  better  man  in  existence.  If  anybody  can 
deserve  him,  it  must  be  Miss  Taylor," 

t  Kite  =  un  cerf -volant. 

J  Scarlet  fever  =la  tievre  scarlatina. 

II.  R^sumer,  en  franyais,  le  morceau   suivant,  et  apprecier  la 
pensee  qui  en  forme  la  conclusion. 

Le  lizard  mtr  les  mines  de  Rome. 

Un  jour,  seul  dans  le  Colis^e, 
Ruine  de  Torgueil  remain, 
Sur  I'herbe  de  sang  aros^e 
Je  m  assis,  Tacite  a  la  main. 

Je  lisais  les  crimes  de  Rome, 
Et  Tempire  k  Tencan  vendu, 
Et,  j>our  Clever  un  seul  homme, 
L'univers  si  has  descendu. 


•  For  further  particulars  of  these  Examination^!  gee  the  Memorandum 
of   lOth  September,  1907.    (Page  200). 
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Je  voyais  la  plebe  idoUtre, 
Saluant  les  triomphateurs, 
Baigner  ses  yeilx  surte  theatre 
Dans  le  sang  des  gladiateurs. 

Sur  la  muraille  qui  rincniste, 
Je  recomposais  leatement 
Les  lettres  du  nom  cle  TAuguste 
Qui  dodia  le  munument. . 

J'en  ^pelais  le  premier  $igne. 
Mais,  d^conqertant  mes  regards, 
XJn  lizard  dormait  sur  la  ligne 
Oti  brillait  le  nom  des  C6sars. 

Seul  h^ritier  des  sept  collihes, 
Seul  habitant  de  ces  debris. 
II  rempla^ait  sous  ces  mines 
'Le  grand  Hot  des  peuples  taris.- 

Sorti  des  pentes  de  murailles, 
II  venait,  de  froid  engourdi, 
Rechauffer  ses  vertes  6cailles 
Au  contact  du  bronze  attiedi. 

C'onsul,  C^sar,  ma! tre  du  monde,    . 
Pontife,  Auguste,  egal  aux  dieux,  . 
L'ombre  de  ce  reptile  immonde 
Eclipsait  ta  gloire  k  mes  yeux  1 

La  nature  a  son  ironie, 

Le  livre  ^chappa  de  ma  main. 

O  Tacite,  tout  ton  g^nie 

Baillo  moins  fort  Torgueil  humain  ! 

Lamartine. 

III.  Composition  fran9aise. 

Traitor  Tun  des  siyets  suivants : — 

(a)  Expliquer,  d^velopper  et  discuter  Tidee-suivante  d'un 
p^agogue  n'an9ais : 

"11  y  a  deux  sortes  de  lecture :  Tune  approfondie, 
laquelle  se  propose  de  ne  laisser  rien  de  douteux,  aucune 
obscurity ;  Fautre  plus  raptde,  plus  superficielle,  la  lecture 
cursive.  Les  deux  seront  employees  tour  k  tour,  quel- 
quefois  pour  le  meme  texte,  la  premiere  surtout  en  classe, 
la  seconde  k  la  maison.  Mais  cursive  ou  approfondie,  la 
lecture  doit  etre  faite  pour  elle-meme,  sans  d^penser  le 
temps  k  la  lente  (Elaboration  d'une  traduction," 

ail, 

(b)  Indiquer,  dans  une  lettre  k  un  ami  fran^ais,  les  traits 
cssentiels  de  la  vie  scolaire  qd  Ecosse. 
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OERBfAN. 


Saturday,  16th  March — 2  to  5  p.m. 


{Get'man  script  should  be  used  at  least  in  the  passage  for  trans- 
lation into  Oerman,  2.  Candidates  are  advised  to  devote  about 
one  hour  to  Question  3.) 

1.  Translat-e  into  good  English: — 

(a)  %{^  id^  i\xm  erfienmal  ben  tounberSaren  fiobgefang  bed  ^eiligeti  %XQXi^ 
cidcud  lad;  ber  aUe  (Sfemente  unb  Sreatuten  mit  gefti^)Di(letIic^er  Siebe  umfaft, 
voQix  '\6^  entjuctt  itber  bad  gdrtUd^e  ,,imfere  @c^Trefler,  bad  SBa{[er"  unb  l^atte 
bamit  ben  9lamen  f&r  meine  !i!iebe  gu  adem  SBajfer  gefunben.  9Bie  eine 
®^n)efier  liebte  i^  ed,  unb  n?ie  eine  ®d^n)efler  berftanb  ed  xa\6:i,  (iebte  mi(!^ 
wieber  unb  erfd^Io^  mlr  feine  ga^Uofen  ge^imen  @c]^5n^eiten;  benen  noc^  nte 
etn  ^aler  ober  ^'v^itx  gered^t  gen^orben  ifl.  9Ber  foUte  a\x<i!i  bad  SBaffec  nic^t 
Het'en !  (Sd  ifl  benxglid?,  n^eid^,  rein,  nidd^tig^  ed  fpiegelt  ben  «6imme(  unb  bie 
un|tci;tbaren  ffarben  ber  £uft;  ed  rebet  unb  {Ingt  bom  fu^en  $(auberton  bid  iwm 
nnn^iberflel^lid^en  @turmlieb,  ed  gie^t  in  !5{^(ic!^en  Sd^Ieiern  am  «6immel  ^in. 
SBie  oft  flanb  id^  begaubert  in  bent  ^nblicf  bed  mittdglic!^  Ieu(!^tenben  Sheered 
oerfunfen  ober  ber  2lbenbfpiege{ung  eined  SBergfecd.  aJMt  befonberem  8leije  geigt 
mir  bie  (Srinnerung  fobann  bie  01d^te  einer  S^ugn^anberung  bem  Ufer  eined 
Ctronied  entlang.  2)ied  bunfte  ataufc^n  bed  SCBeggenojfen,  bird  en?ig  geivaltige 
3ie^en  o^ne  0tafl  unb  (Snbe,  n?oneben  a\[  meine  SBanberf(^aft  nur  eine  furje 
Oteife  n?ar !  3n  folc^en  ®tunben  fpurt  man  ben  ^tem  ber  gro^n  9^atur  unb 
ben  -Scriifc^lag  ber  (grbe.  •& « IT* • 

(6)  3^  wanble  flill  ben  Sffialbed^jfab, 

(£d  bunfelt  bie  SRac^t  l^erein. 
3m  ®runbe  raufd^t  ein  SD^u^Ienrab, 
©er  ©rillen  IHeb  fdllt  ein. 

®ie  liegt  fo  tief,  )vie  liegt  fo  welt 
S)ie  SBelt  im  SH^onbedbuft ! 
S)ie  @timme  ber  SBalbeinfamfeit 
3m  QBinbedfdufeIn  ruft: 

Sirf  ^  bein  bang  ertrdumted  SBe^ 
SBirf  Qih  bie  falfc^e  l^up ! 
@ic  fd^mel^en  t}in  une  2)^drjenf(f)nee, 
Unb  oDc  bleibt  bie  ^Brujt. 

SBlitf  auf,  n?o  ©tern  an  ©tern  entbrennt, 
Unb  fprid?'  tein  ^erj  gur  9flu^j 
^enn  eiv'ger  aid  bad  firmament, 
SDu  fleined  lMd)t,  bifl  2)u! 

$.  -eei^fe. 
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2.  Translate  into  German : — 

It  was  now  deep  night.  Perseus  looked  upward,  and  saw 
the  round,  bright,  silvery  moon,  and  thought  that  he  should 
desire  nothing  better  than  to  soar  up  to  her»  and  spend  his  life 
there.  Then  he  looked  downward  again,  and  saw  the  earth,  with 
its  seas  and  lakes  and  the  silver  courses  of  its  rivers,  and  its 
snowy  mountain  peaks,  and  the  breadth  of  its  fields,  and  the 
dark  cluster  of  its  woods,  and  its  cities  of  white  marble ;  and, 
with  the  moonshine  sleeping  over  the  whole  scene,  it  was  as 
beautiful  as  the  moon  or  any  star  could  be.  And  among  other 
objects  he  saw  the  island  of  Seriphus,  where  his  dear  mother 
was.  Sometimes  he  and  Quicksilver  approached  a  cloud,  that 
at  a  distance  looked  as  if  it  were  made  of  neecy  silver ;  although, 
when  thev  plunged  into  it,  they  found  themselves  chilled  and 
moistenea  with  grey  mist.  So  swift  was  their  flight,  however, 
that,  in  an  instant,  they  emerged  from  the  cloud  into  the  moon- 
light again.  Once  a  high  soaring  eagle  flew  right  against  the 
invisible  Perseus.  The  bravest  sights  were  the  meteors,  that 
gleamed  suddenlv  out  as  if  a  bonfire  had  been  kindled  in  the 
skj,  i^nd  made  the  moonshine  pale  for  as  much  as  a  hundred 
miles  around  them. 

Hawthorne. 

3.  Write  a  short  German  essay  of  about  200  to  300  words 
on  either  of  the  following  subjects : — 

(a)  Describe,    in   detail,  a   town  with  which    you   are 
familiar. 

(6)  Give  an  account  of  a  ballad  or  short  story  you  have 
recently  read ; 

or,  write  a  letter  in  German,  describing  a  walk  along  a  busy 
street. 
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Table  1. 

Table  showing  the  number  of  Junior  Students  in  Training 
during  the  year  1906-7,  and  the  Grants  paid  in  respect  of  those 
Students. 


2fame  of  Centre  in  Cotintsr  Order. 


Number  of 

Stndenta  in 

training  during 

year  (all  in  let 

year  of  training.) 


Aberdeen 
Alwrdeen  Central  H.G.P.S.    - 
Huntly  Gordon  H.G.P.S. 
Peterhead  (B)  Academy  H.G.P.S. 

Arvyll 
Dunoon,  etc.   Grammar  H.G.P.S. 
Oban  (B)  H.G.P.S. 

Ayr 
ArdroBsan  Academy  H.G.P.S 
Ayr  Academy  - 
Beith  Spier'a  School 
Girvan  (Town)  H.G.P.S. 
Irvine  Koyal  Academy    - 
Kilmarnock  (B)  Academy  H.G.P.S 


Banff 
Aberlour  H.G.P.S. 
Banlf  Academy  H.G.P.S. 
Keith  H.G.P.S. 
Mortlach  H.G.P.S. 
Rathven  Buckie  H.G.P.S. 


Berwick 
Duns,     The    Berwickshire     High 
School 


Cditkness 
Thurso  Miller  Institution  H.G.P.S. 
Wick  (B)  Pulteneytown  Academy 
H.G.P.S. 

Clachnanfian 
Alloa  (B)  Academy  H.G.P.S.  - 
Dollar  Institution    -        .        .        . 
Dumbarton  (B)  Academy  H.G.P.S. 
Old  Kilpatrick  Clydebank  H.G.P.S, 
Kow       Helensburgh       Hermitage 

H. (jr. P.O.         -  •  -  .  - 

Dvinjries 
Dumfries  Academy  -        •        -        - 

Edinburgh 
Edinburgh  Boroughmuir  H.G.P.S. 
Edinburgh  Brougfaton  H.G.P.S.     - 
Lasbwade  H.G,P.S. 
Leith  (B)  Academy  H.G.P.S.  - 

Slain 
Bellie  Fochabers  Milnes  Institation 
H.G.S.  -        .        -        -        - 

Cromdale  Grantown  H.G.P.S. 


Elgin  Academy 
Forres  (B)  H.G.P.S. 


S 


2 
2 
4 
2 
1 
1 


"3 


5 
5 


4 
5 


5 
1 
4 
3 
4 
19 


4 
3 
3 

4 


2 
1 
5 


4 
10 


2 
2 
5 
3 


6 
3 
2 
6 


20 

17 

1 

20 


2 
1 
5 


5 

7 


4 

7 


7 
3 
8 
5 
5 
20 


3 
3 
5 


4 
12 

2 
4 

6 
8 

6 
9 


26 

20 

3 

25 


5 
1 
5 


Number  who 

left  during  or  at 

the  end  of  the 

year  without 

oompletlng 

their  oouree  of 

training. 


8 


i 

-a 
I 


1 
1 


Grant  Paid. 


£     t.    d. 


38  13    4 
52  13    4 


32    0    0 
56    0    0 


56    0  0 

14  13  4 

60    0  0 

40    0  0 

40    0  0 

154    0  0 


32  0  0 

24  0  0 

24  0  0 

40  0  0 


32    0    0 


2 

90  13 

4 

1 

16  0 

28  0 
44  0 

*48  0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

— 

48  0 

0 

— 

52  0 

0 

1 

202  13 

157  6 

24  0 

194  13 

4 
8 
0 
4 

2 

38  13 

8  0 

40  0 

4 
0 
0 

*  Part  of  the  Grant  to  this  Centre  is  not  yet  iKUd, 
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Name  of  Centre  in  County  Order. 


Anstruther  Waid  Academy     - 
Cupar  Bell  Baxter  School 
Dunfermline  High  School 
Kirkcaldy  High  School   - 

Forfar 
Arbioath  High  School     - 
Brechin  High  School 
Bronghty   Perry    Grove    Academy 

H.O.P.S. 

Duntiee  Harris  Academy  H.G.P.S. 
Dundee  Morgan  Academy  H.G.P.S. 
F.  rfar  Acadeniy  .... 
Montrose  Academy 

Baddington 
Dunbar  (B)  H.G.P.S. 
Haddington  Knox  Institut'C    - 
North  Berwick  High  School    - 

Inverness 

Kilmallie  Fort  William  H.G.P.S.   - 

KingUHsie  H.G.P.S. 

Portree  H.G.P.S.     -        -        -        - 

Kincardine 
Stonehaven  Mackie  Academy 

Kirkc  ndbrigkt 
Kirkcudbright  Academy 

Lanark 
Airdrie  (B)  Academy  H.G.P.S. 
Biggar  H.G.P.S.      -        .        -        - 
CambuHnethan  Wishaw  H«G.P.S.    - 
Dalziel  H.G.P.S.      -        .        .        - 
Glasgow,  Hutchesons'  Boys*  Gram. 

S. 

Glasgow,  Hutchesons'  Girls' Gram. 

S. 

Glasgow,  Pupil  Teachers*  Institute 
Glasgow,    St.     Mungo's    Academy 
H.G.lv.CS.  -         -        -        -        - 
Govan  Dowanhill  H.G.R.C.S. 
Govan  Pupil  Teachers'  Institute     - 
Hamilton  Academy 
Lanark  (B)  Grammar  H.G.P.S. 
Maryhill  North  Kelvinside  H.G.P.S. 

Linlithgow 
Bo'ness  Academy  H.G.P.S.     - 
Linlithgow  Academy 

Nairn 
Nairn,  Rose's  Academical  Institu- 
tion        


Kamber  of 

Students  in 

traiiiine  during 

year  (all  in  let 

year  of  training.) 


1 
2 
1 


3 
1 
3 


1 
3 


5 

6 

7 
2 


1 
1 


i 
s 

8 
7 
5 
4 


5 
3 

8 
4 
6 


2 
1 
I 


2 


1 
2 
2 
6 


k4 


8 
7 
5 
4 


3 


5 
3 
9 
6 
6 


5 
2 

4 


Number  who 

l6ft  during  or  at 

the  end  of  the 

year  without 

completing 

their  course  of 

training. 


4 
2 
3 
9 


3 
31 


1 

12 
5 
3 
2 


4 
4 


3 
36 

6 
1 
19 
7 
3 
4 


5 
5 


3 


2 
1 


§ 


3 
1 


1 
1 


H 

3 

1 


&     9.    d. 


56    0  0 

45    6  8 

40    0  0 

26  13  4 


24    0    0 


40    0  0 

20    0  0 

70  13  4 

4S    0  0 

48    0  0 


40    0    0 

I.   16    0    0 

32    0    0 


16    0    0 


3 
1 
1 


Grant  Paid. 


14    0    0 


32  0  0 

13  6  8 

24  0  0 

72  0  0 


21  6  8 
284  13  4 

48    0  0 

6  13  4 

132    0  0 

42  13  4 

22  0  0 
29    6  8 


40    0    0 
32    0    0] 


24    0    0 
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Or 


Kirkwall  (B)  H.G.P.S.    - 
Stromness  H.G.P.8. 

PeebUi 
Peebles  Bargh  and  County  High 
School 

Perth 
Blairgowrie  H.G.P.S. 
Callander  McLaren  High  School 
Perth  Aeademy        .... 

Mmifrew 
Cathcarfc  Queen's  Park  H.G.P.S.    - 
Greenock  (B)  Holmscroft  H.G.P.S. 
Paislev  Grammar  School  and  Wni. 
B.  Barbour  Academy 

Dingwall  Academy  H  G.P.S. 
Koflskeen     Invergordon    Academy 

H.G.P.S.      -        .        -        .        - 
Stornowav    Nicolson    Institute 

H.G.P.S*      -  -        -        . 

Tain  Koyal  Academy 

Boxburgh 
Kelso  High  School  .        -        -        . 

Selkirk 
Selkirk  High  School       - 

SHrling 
Falkirk  High  School 
Stirling  High  School 

Sutherland 
Golspie,  H.G.P.S.    -        .        -        - 


Number  of 

HtndeDts  in 

training  during 

year  (all  in  Ist 

year  of  training.) 


I 


Wigtown 
Newton    Stewart    Douglas    High 

Sdiool  (Girls)        .        .        .        . 
Newton     Stewart     Ewart     High 

School  (Boys)        .... 


Totals 


3 
4 

1 
1 


2 
1 


113 


•8 

e 


6 
4 


3 


6 

4 
10 


10 
15 


4 
5 


3 
3 


14 
2 


i4 

< 

H 
O 


7 
4 


405 


6 

4 

11 


10 
IS 

6 


5 
6 


3 
3 
3 


16 
3 


Number  who 

left  during  or  at 

the  find  of  the 

year  without 

completing 

their  conrse  of 

training. 


518 


14 


4 

6 


26 


40 


Grant  Paid. 


£     «.    d. 


66    0    0 
32    0    0 


24    0    0 


45  6  8 
32  0  0 
85    6    8 


56    0    0 
141    6    8 

32    0    0 


40  0  0 

48  0  0 

21  6  8 

24  0  0 

24  0  0 


108    0    0 
24    0    0 


32    0    0 
16    0    0 


3,790  0    0 
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Table  2. 

Table  of  Grants  for  the  Training  of  Teachers  paid  for  the  year 

ended  July  3l8t,  1907. 


Piovincial  Committees. 


Aberdeen   • 
Edinburgh  - 
Glasgow 
St.  Andrews 

Total  . 


Grants  under 

Article  60  of  the 

Regulations. 


£  6.  d. 

3,767  0  0 

3,476  0  0 

9,680  10  0 

5,101  0  0 


22,024  10    0 


Contributions 
from  General  Aid 

Grant  under 
Ai-tiole  63  of  the 

Regulations. 


£    s     d. 
41  14    0 


41  14    0 


ToUl  Grants. 


£      8.  d. 

3,767    0  0 

3.517  14  0 

9,6>0  10  0 

5401    0  0 


22,006    4    0 


Training  Colleges. 


Aberdeen  Church  of  Scotland 
,.         United  Free  Church 
Edinourgh  Church  of  Scotland 
„  United  Free  Church 

„  Episcopal    - 

Glasgow  Church  of  Scotland 
United  Free  Church 
Roman  Catholic 


n 


f> 


Grants  under 
Article  dO  of  the 
Regulations. 


£      8.  d. 

3.470    0  0» 

4,810    0  0 

6,246    0  0* 

7,938  10  0 

2,346  10  11 

6,830    0  0* 

6,960    0  0« 

5,092    0  0 


43,692    0  11 


-^  IsttslmentB  paid.     The  balance  of  grant  for  the  year  in  each  of  theM  oaaei  baa 

not  yet  been  paid. 


Total  Gbants  :— Article  60 

Article  63  (General  Aid  Grant)  - 


65,716  10  II 
41  14    0 


Total  £65,758    4  11 
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Training  of  leachers  (Scotland). 


Tabu:  6. 

Statement  showing  the  Eesults  of  the  Written  and  Oral 
Examination  of  Candidates  for  recognition  under  the  Memorandum 
of  Ist  January,  1907,  as  qualified  Teachers  of  Modern  lAnguages — 
1907. 


, 

French. 

German. 

si 

IS 

i 

1 

t 

i 

B 

• 

< 

No.  of  Rtadents  in  training  presented. 
(Including  ex-8tadent8)    - 

No.  of  other  candidates  presented    • 

Total  • 

No.  who  ohiained  recognition  as  qualified 
Teachers 

No.   who    passed  Written  Examination 
only 

No.  who  passed  Oral  Examination  only  • 

No.  of  unsncoessful  Candidates 

18 
24 

42 

10 

1 

8 

23 

366 
26 

392 

156 

38 

79 
119 

1 

384 
60 

i 

1 
434 

1 
t 

t 

166 

39 

87 
142 

4 
2 

6 
3 
3 
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118 
10 

12S 

92 

2 

27 

7 

122 
]2 

134 

95 

2 
30 

7 
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Table  11. 


KING'S    SCHOLARSHIP    EXAMINATION, 


DECEMBER,     1906. 


Summary  of  Results  of  Examination. 


MALES. 


PnpU 
Teachers. 

Non-Pupil 
Teacheis. 

Total. 

I'twsed  :— Ist  Class       .... 
2nd  Class      .... 
3rd  Class       .... 

27 
55 

3 
12 
25 

10 
39 

80 

Total :— Passed 

FaUed 

89 
11 

40 
18 

129 
29 

Total  presented 

100 

58 

158 

QnalififMl  under  Article  70  {d)  6  (a),  70 
{d)  6  {b),  95  (a)  2,  95  (a)  3,  96  (a)  or  96 
(6)  of  the  Code. 

120 

87 

207 

FEMALES. 


PupU 
Teachers. 

Non-Pupil 
Teachers. 

Total. 

Passed  :— 1st  Class       ...        - 
2nd  Class      .... 
3rd  Class       .... 

185 
262 
409 

31 

40 

100 

216 
302 
509 

Total :— Passed 

FaUed    

856 
117 

171 
103 

1,027 
220 

Total  presented 

973 

274 

1,247 

Qualified  under  Article  70  {d)  6  (a),  70 
id)  6  (b),  95  (a)  2, 95  (a)  3, 96  (a)  or  96  {b) 
of  the  Code. 

324 

157 

481 

Certificate  Eocamination. 
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Tablb  12. 


CERTIFICATE  EXAMINATION,  JULY,  1907. 


Summary  of  Besults  of  Examination  of 
Oraduates  and  Teachers. 


Graduates. 

Examined  under  Article  72  (c)  of  the  Regulations  for  the 
Preliminary  Educadon,  <kc.,  of  Teachers. 


Number 
Examined. 

Passed. 

FaUed. 

Malen 

Females 

Totalp 

n 

29 
15 

1 

45 

'14 

1 

Exempted  under  Article  72  (c).  of  the  Regulations  for  the 
Preliminary  Education,  &c.,  of  Teachers. 


Males  - 
Females 


Total 


5 
14 


19 


Tbachbhecs. 


Number 
Examined. 

Passed. 

liecognised 

under 

Article  72 

(/)   of  the 

Regulations. 

Failed. 

Males 
Females 

Totals  - 

43 
1,071 

21 
630 

17 
397 

6 
44 

1,114 

661 

414 

49 
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SCOTCH   EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT, 
WHITEHAU,  LONDON. 


King's    Scholarship    Ezajuination. 


December    1908. 


REGULATIONS    AND    SYLLABUS 

lUtLATIKO  TO  THIS 

EXAMINATION     OF    PUPIL    TEACHERS 

FOR 

ADMISSION  AS  STUDENTS  in  FULL  TRAINING, 

AMD  OF  OANOIDATIH  FOR  THB  OFFICK  OF 

ASSISTANT    TEACHER. 


[732] 


NOTICE. 

THE    KING'S   SCHOLARSHIP   EXABHNATION  WILL   BS 

DISCONTINUED    AFTER    THE    EXAMINATION 

HELD  IN   DECEMBER,   1908. 


This  ezamlnatloB  im  held  piiauuily  to  moet  the  oaeee  of  PUPZL- 
TKACHKRS  for  whom  It  has  not  been  found  poesible  to  arrani^e  for  a 
onrrlonlum  of  Inatmotion  whioh  oan  be  approved  in  terma  of  Article  08  of 
the  Besnlatlons  for  the  Training  of  Teaohers,  and  who  have  aooordingly 
obtained  the  epeolal  permlsalon  of  the  Department  to  terminate  their 
engai^ements  in  terms  of  the  Seoond  paragraph  of  the  note  to  that  Article. 
The  Xacaminatlon  will  also  be  open  to  any  Candidates  who  were  qualified 
to  attend  the  King's  Scholarship  Kzamination  AS  PUPZXi-TKACHKBS  in 
previous  years,  to  TKACHXBS  RXCOGNISXD  TJNDXB  ABTZCLXS  88  (c)  8 
and  19  D  (a)  OF  THX  CODX  of  1906,  and  to  any  Candidates  who  received 
permission  to  attend  the  King's  Scholarship  ■zamlnatlon  in  any  former 
year. 

Persons  who  are  eligible  to  attend  this  Xzaminatlon  may  also  qualiiy 
for  eKemptlon  therefirom  in  terms  of  Article  70  (d)  6  of  the  Code  of  1900. 
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SCOTCH  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT. 


KING'S  SCHOLARSHIP  EXAMINATION,  1908, 


IMPORTANT. 

TiM  attention  of  Caadtdates  for  tlie  King's  Sobolarslilp  Kzamlnatlon  t  o 
be  held  In  I>eoember,lM8,  Is  ealled  to  t&e  terms  of  *Artlole  73  (b)  1  and  2  of  tlie 
Segnlatlons  for  the  Truitaing  of  Teaohers,  from  whloh  It  will  be  seen  that  It  Is 
only  In  the  ease  of  Candidates  who  have  been  PnpIUteaehers  that  a  pass 
at  this  examination  will  qnalliy  for  Immediate  admission  Into  ftall  training. 
Snoeessfhl  candidates,  other  than  Pnpll-teaohers,  will  be  recognised  as 
Assistant  Teaehers  nnder  Article  79  of  the  Code  of  IMS,  and  most  serve 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  Ifl  months  In  that  capacity  In  order  to  qnalliy 
for  admission  Into  training  In  terms  of  *  Article  73  (b)  4  of  the  Begulatlons. 


REGULATIONS. 


1.  The    Examination    will  commence  on  Tuesday,  15th  ot 
December,  1908,  and  will  be  held  at  the  following  Centres  : — 


ABERDEEN. 
AYR. 

DALIBURGH. 
DUMFRIES. 
•  DUNDEE. 
DUNFERBiLINE. 
EDINBURGH. 


ELGIN.  OBAN. 


GLASGOW. 
GREENOCK. 
INVERNESS. 
KIRKWALL. 


PAISLEY. 
PERTH. 
PORTREE. 
STIRLING. 


LERWICK.  !  STORNOWAY. 

MOTHERWELL.  WICK. 


and  also  at  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Training  College,  Edinburgh, 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  Training  College,  Glasgow. 

2.  The  Examination  extends  to  the  subjects  re(][uired  in  the 
course  of  a  Pupil-teacher's  engagement  and  mentioned  in  the 
Syllabus  appended  hereto. 

3.  Candidates  must  be  either  Pupil-teachers  entering  for  their 
final  examination  under  the  note  to  Article  69  of  the  Regulations 
for  the  Training  of  Teachers,  or  other  persons  over  18  years  of 
age  on  the  1st  of  October  next  following  the  date  of  the  Examina- 
tion who  come  within  the  terms  of  the  notice  printed  on  page  2 
of  this  Syllabus  The  names  of  all  Candidates  must  be  notified 
to  the  Department  before  the  1st  October,  1908. 

*  ArtiUes  of  the  lUguUUiont  re/erred  to  above  :— 
73  (b)  In  any  year  up  to  and  inelnding  1914  there  may  be  admitted  as  Stadents  In  Full 

1.  Papil  Teachers  who  have  paaaed  the  King's  Scholarship  Examination  (1st,  2nd  or 
Srd  Class)  or  who  have  obtained  exemption  therefrom  in  terms  of  Article  70(d)  (6)  of  the 
Code  of  1906. 

2.  Persons  other  than  Pupil  Teachers  who  have  passed  the  King's  Scholarship  Bzamina* 
tion  in  the  1st  or  2nd  Class  at  the  Bxamination  held  in  1006  or  any  previons  year. 

«  •  «  « 

4.  Persons  who  have  served  in  State-aided  Fkshools  in  Scotland  for  not  less  than  twelve 
months  as  Assistant  Teachers  (Article  79  of  the  Code  of  1906),  or  as  PxovislonaUy 
Certificated  Teachers  (Article  60  of  the  Code  of  1906). 
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4.  Application  on  behalf  of  Pupil-teachers  and  others  engaged 
in  State-aided  Schools  for  permission  to  attend  the  Examination 
must  be  made  on  Form  146  by  the  official  correspondent  of  the 
school  in  which  they  are  engaged.  A.  copy  of  this  Form  will  be 
sent  to  the  managers  of  any  State-aided  School  on  application. 

5.  Pupil-teachers  or  ex-Pupil-teachers  employed  in  State- 
aided  Schools  must  receive  a  report  from  the  managers  of  their 
schools  as  to  their  physical  fitness  for  the  profession  of  teacher. 
This  report  should  be  made  on  the  Form  10  P.T.  or  9  (or  9h)  for 
the  School. 

6.  Candidates  other  than  those  referred  to  in  paragraph  4 
above  must  apply  by  letter  to  the  Department  for  permission 
to  attend  the  Examination,  giving  their  name  in  fml  and  the 
exact  date  of  their  birth,  and  stating  their  qualification  for 
admission  to  the  Examination. 

7.  Non-Pupil-teachers,  in  order  to  obtain  marks  for  Reading, 
Repetition,  and  Teaching,  must  communicate  with  H.M. 
Inspector  for  the  district,  whose  report  will  be  made  on  Form 
13  [c] ;  and  they  must  obtain  from  a  duly  qualified  medical 
practitioner  a  satisfactory  report  on  their  physical  fitness,  which 
must  be  made  on  Form  42. 

(Forms  13  [c]  and  42  will  be  enclosed  with  the  Form  13 
admitting  the  Candidate  to  the  Examination.) 

8.  Candidates  wishing  to  be  examined  at  either  of  the  two 
Training  Colleges  {see  j^age  733)  must  make  their  own  arrange- 
ments with  the  authorities  of  such  College  for  securing  a  seat 
To  other  Candidates  a  choice  of  Centres  is  offered  (see  page  733). 

9.  Candidates  will  be  informed  by  letter  from  the  Department 
as  to  the  result  of  their  Examination.  Pupil-teacher  Candidates 
who  obtain  a  place  in  the  First,  Second  or  Third  Class  will  be 
eligible  for  admission  as  Students  in  Full  Training.  For  in- 
formation as  to  the  qualifications  of  successful  Candidates  as 
Assistant  Teachers,  see  Articles  79  of  the  Scotch  Code,  1906, 
32  (c)  2  of  the  Code  of  1907,  and  Article  71  (6)  and  (c)  of  the 
Regulations  for  the  Training  of  Teachers.  Special  attention  is 
also  directed  to  Article  71  ((/)  of  the  Regulations. 

10.  The  position  in  the  Class  List  of  any  Candidates  entitled 
to  exemption  under  the  last  paragraph  of  the  notice  printed  on 
page  2  01  this  Syllabus,  who  elect  to  undergo  the  Examination, 
will  depend  upon  the  result  of  such  examination. 

11.  Under  no  circumstances  can  information  be  afforded  by 
the  Department  as  to  the  result  of  the  Examination  in 
particular  subjects. 

Candidates  are  recommended  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  Regulations  for  the  Training  of  Teachers. 

Copies  of  the  papers  set  at  previous  Examinations  (price  6-^, 
post  free  7d),  of  tne  Scotch  Code  (price  8d,  jiost  free  4d)  and 
of  the  Regulations  for  the  Training  of  Teacners  (price   3|rf., 

EDSt  free  4^oJ.)  may  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Wyman  &  Sons, 
imited.  Fetter  Lane,  London,  E.C.,  and  32,  Abingdon  Street, 
Westminster,  S.W. ;  or  Oliver  and  Boyd,  Edinburgh;  or 
E.  Ponsonby,  116.  Grafton  Street,  Dublm,  or  through  any 
bookseller. 
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SYLLABUS  OF  SUBJECTS  OP  EXAMINATION. 


A-COMPULSORY  SUBJECTS. 

Reading  and  Repetition.  ^30]— To  read  with  fluency,  ease,  and 
just  expression,  and  to  repeat  100  lines  of  Shakespeare,  Milton,  or  Tennyson 
with  clearness  and  force,  and  knowledge  of  meanings  and  allusions. 

TeaohinfiT*  [60] — To  give  a  collective  or  class  lesson  on  any  subject 
taught  in  State-aided  Schools.    (An  object  lesson  may  be  required.) 

To  prepare  notes  for  any  such  lesson. 

To  answer  questions  as  to  the  mode  of  giving  any  such  lesson. 

N.B.— PnpU-teAOherB  and  otbMu  eagased  In  8tat»«tded  Seliools  perldrm  the 
axorelflea  in  Rending,  Repetition  and  Teaehing  before  H.M.  Inapeetor  at  one 
ot  Ilia  vieite  to  their  sohool  preceding  the  King's  Boholarship  Kxamination 
or  ^leewhere  as  he  may  arrange.  Other  Candidatee,  by  giving  notlee  to  the 
Inapeetor  of  the  diatriot,  will  have  an  opportunity  of  Reading,  Repeating, 
and  Teaching  before  him  at  some  sohool  of  which  he  will  give  them  notice. 

Penmanship  [30]  and  Diotation.   [30] 

1.  To  write  a  specimen  of  the  penmanship  used  in  settinii^  copies  of  text 
hand  and  small  hand. 

2.  To  write  a  passage  from  dictation. 

Candidates  should  write  a  firm,  round,  legible  hand. 

EnfiTlish  [60]  and  Composition.   [20] 

To  paraphrase  a  passage  either  of  prose  or  poetry. 

Parsing,  and  analysis  of  simple  and  complex  sentences. 

Knowledge  of  roots,  prefixes  and  terminations,  both  Latin  and  English. 

A  knowledge  of  the  sources  and  growth  of  the  English  language  and 
literature. 

To  write  an  original  composition  on  a  given  subject. 

Qeoffraphsr.  [50] — Physical,  political  and  commercial  geography  of 
the  World,  with  special  reference  to  the  British  Isles  and  British 
Possessions. 

Answers  may  be  required  to  be  illustrated  by  sketch  maps. 

History.  [50] — British  History  from  Julius  C»sar  to  the  present 
time,  with  a  special  reference  to  Scottish  History. 

NotC'All  Cnndlrtntee  wlU  he  required  to jpaee  in  the  snhjecta  of  Geography 
and  History.  Thoee  Candidatee  who,  at  this  Kzamination,  flail  to  omain  at 
least  40  per  cent,  of  the  maximnm  number  of  marks  for  (Geography  and  History 
combined,  will  be  held  to  have  ftdled  in  the  Xzamination,  and  will  be  so  in- 
formed. 

Candidates  who  pass  the  King's  Scholarship  Xzamination  will  nnderstand 
that  they  are  thereby  necessarUy  qnalifled  in  Oeography  and  History  Ibr  the 
purposes  of  the  Cernfloate  Kzaminatlon  for  Acting  Teachers. 


*  The  figures  in  brackets  indicate  the  maximum  number  of  marks  allowed 
for  each  subject 
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*Mathematio8.  Females.   [90]   (See  Note  to  Mathematics  for 
Males  which  applies  equaUy  to  Female  Ca/ndidates.) 

One  paper  will  be  set  on  the  Lower  Grade  Syllabus  of  the  Leaving 
Certificate  Examination,  viz. : — 

Abithmetic.  The  elementary  rules ;  piime  factors  of  numbers  *  weij^hts 
and  measures  in  common  use ;  the  metric  system ;  vul^^  ana  decimal 
fractions ;  elementary  methods  of  approximate  calculation  by  decimals ; 
practical  problems.  The  intelligent  use  of  algebraical  symbols  is  permitted, 
and  no  question  will  be  set  on  recurring  decimals. 

Algebba.  Numerical  interpretation  of  formulie;  simple  algebraical 
transformations ;  the  graphical  representation  of  simple  functions ; 
equations  of  the  first  depee  in  one  and  two  va^ables ;  easy  quadratic 
equations ;  problems  leading  to  the  above  equations. 

Qeometby.  The  main  propositions  given  in  Euclid,  Books  I  and  III, 
with  deductions  and  constructions  arising  from  them  ;  simple  loci ;  appli- 
cation of  arithmetic  and  algebra  to  geometrical  theorems  and  problems. 
Elementary  drawing  to  scale.  Proofs  will  be  accepted  which  appear  to 
form  part  of  a  logical  treatment  of  the  subject. 

*NoTE. — Female  Candidates  may  take  the  papers  on  MathemtUics  set  for  Maies 
(in  place  of  that  for  Females)^  and  receive  the  extra  marks  therefor. 

Uathematios.   Males. 

Two  papers  [90  each]  will  be  set  on  the  Higher  Grade  Syllabus  of  the 
Leaving  Certificate  Examiuation,  viz. : — 

Aloebba.  The  subjects  of  the  Lower  Grade  ;  more  difficult  transforma- 
tions, equations,  and  problems  j  application  of  graphical  methods ; 
elementary  theory  of  indices  including  logarithms ;  surds  ;  the  remainder 
theorem ;  ratio ;  proportion  ;  progressions,  arithmetical  questions  will  also 
be  set.  including  questions  on  theory  and  exercises  involving  the  practical 
use  ot  logarithms. 

Geometby.  The  main  propositions  in  Euclid,  Books  I- VI  and  XL,  1-21, 
with  deductions  and  constructions  arising  from  them,  but  excluding  the 
theory  of  incommensurable  quantities  :  the  elementary  properties  of  simple 
plane  faced  solids ;  mensuration  of  plane  and  solid  figures  ;  approximate 
solutions  by  drawing  to  scale.  Proofs  will  be  accepted  which  appear  to  form 
part  of  a  logical  treatment  of  the  subject. 

Tbigonometby.  Elementary  Trigonometry,  including  the  solution  of 
triangles,  with  the  aid  of  four-place  logarithms.  Graphical  solutions  of 
problems. 

Mote. — All  candidates  must  bring  instruments  to  the  Examination  for 
correct  drawing  and  measurement,  viz. ,  a  ruler  graduated  in  inches  cmd  tenths 
on  one  aide^  and  in  centimetres  and  millimetres  on  the  other  ;  a  protractor  gra- 
duated in  degrees  ;  set  squares  ;  and  compeisses. 

School  Management.    [75]— Notes  of  lessons. 

The  methods  of  teaching  the  ordinary  subjects. 

The  methods  sind  principles  of  infant  teaching  and  discipline,  and  of 
cultivating  the  intelligence  of  children. 

Needlework.  Females.  [80]— 1.  The  various  stitches  used  in 
making  and  mending  calico  and  flannel  underclothing. 

2.  The  cutting  out,  by  proportion  or  by  measurements,  of  a  girl's  chemise, 
night-dress  and  gored  petticoat. 

3.  The  knitting  of  a  boy's  sock  or  girl's  stocking. 

Domestic    Economy.     Females.     [45] — Food;      its    composition, 
functions  and  preparation. 
Clothing  and  washing. 

Kules  for  warming,  cleaning  and  ventilating  the  dwelling. 
Rules  for  preserving  health. 
The  management  of  a  sick  room. 
The  feeding  and  management  of  infants  and  young  children. 
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B.~OPTTONAL  SUBJECTS. 
Candidates  will  be  allowed  marks  for  the  following  optional  subjects  :— 

Music. 

One  Lanouaoe  (or  two  languages  if  no  marks  are  claimed 
for  Science). 

SCIBNCK, 

Dbawikg. 

MUBiC-^Caiulidates  may  take  theory  without  also  taking  the  teita  in  practical  akill. 

(a.)  Thbort.     [20] 

Staff  Notaticm : 

All  the  major  and  minor  scales  and  signatures.  Intervals,  diatonic 
and  chromatic.  Easy  transposition.  Time  signatures.  Values  of 
notes  and  rests.  Contents  of  bars.  Transcription.  Syncopation. 
Voice  training  of  children.  Common  m\isical  terms.  Translation 
of  a  short  passage  into  Sol-fa  Notation. 

AND 

Tonic  Sol-fa  Notation  : 

The  majbr  and  minor  modes.  First  remove  changes  of  key.  Bridge 
notes.  Chromatic  notes.  Intervals,  diatonic  and  chromatic.  Pulses, 
common  divisions  of  pulses.  Measures.  Transcription,  by  doubling 
or  halving,  &c.  Syncopation.  Translation  of  a  short  passage 
into  Staff  Notation. 

(b,)  Practical  Skill.    [30] 

The  teete  can  be  sung  from  the  Btaff  or  the  tonic  sol-fa  notation  (or  both)  at  the  option 

of  the  Candidate. 

Graded  tests  in  tune,  time,  and  ear  training.  The  highest  marks  will 
be  given  to  candidates  able  to  sing  at  sight  passages  in  both  nota- 
tions combining  time  and  tune,  and  to  tell  ear  exercises  freely. 

LanflrmtflTM.  [80  eaoh] — Grammatical  questions  and  missages  for 
translation  from  English  into  the  language  chosen,  and  into  fbiglish  from 
the  following  books  : — 

Latin. — Cicero,  de  Senectute^  and  Virgil,  JCneid^  Book  II.,  and  simple 
unseen  passages. 

GsBEK. — Xenophon,  AnahaM^  Books  III.  and  IV.,  and  Homer,  Iliad^ 
Book  III.,  and  simple  unseen  passages. 

Fbsnch.— Simple  unseen  passages. 

German. — Simple    unseen   passages.     A  few   additional   marks    will 
be  afiowed  for  the  use  of  Gei-man  Script. 

Note. — Candidates  who  fail  to  make  at  least  S5  per  cent,  of  the  maximum 
for  any  Language  will  not  he  credited  with  any  marks  therefor, 

go&miGtt  [801  and  Prawing.  [60]— To  obtain  marks  for  Science 
or  Drawing  Candidates  must  have  attended  a  three  years'  course  ($ee 
however,  next  paragraph)  under  a  scheme  previously  approved  b^  the 
Department  for  this  purpose,  and  be  presented  at  the  Leaving  Certificate 
Examination  in  the  subject  in  1908,  when  marks  will  be  awarded  according 
to  tiie  merit  of  their  work,  even  though  a  pass  may  not  have  been  obtained 
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Pupil  Teacher  Candidates  who,  for  good  reason  shown,  have  not  been 
able  to  complete  a  full  three  years'  course  either  in  Science  or  Drawing, 
will  be  flowed  marks  on  a  lower  scale,  nrovided  that  at  least  one  year  of 
the  approved  course  has  been  satisfactorily  overtaken,  and  that  the  Candi- 
dates are  duly  presented  as  above. 

Application  to  attend  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  marks  in  Science  or  Drawing  for  the  King's  Scholar-, 
ship  Examination  must  be  made  through  the  Managers  of  the  schools  or 
classes  in  which  Candidates  are  receiving  instruction.  Such  applications 
should  reach  the  Department  not  later  than  15th  January^  1908,  The 
Department  cannot  guarantee  that  any  application  reoeived  after  that 
date  will  be  complied  with. 

Candidates  who  have  been  presented  in  Science  or  Drawing  at  any 
Leaving  Certificate  Examination  previous  to  1908  may  be  credited  with  the 
marks  then  awarded  for  their  work.  But  any  such  candidates  who  have 
already  obtained  a  pass  in  Science  or  Drawing  at  tibe  Leavinff  Certificate 
Examination,  by  continuing  their  study  of  these  subjects,  ana  being  duly 
presented  in  accordance  witn  the  above  regulations  at  the  Leaving  Certifi- 
cate Examination  in  1908,  may  be  awaraed  marks  up  to  a  maximum 
of  90  in  the  case  of  Science,  and  80  in  the  case  of  Drawing. 

Detailed  regulations  applicable  to  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination 
in  Science  and  Drawing  will  be  found  in  Circulars  No  368  and  367 
respectively,  copies  of  which  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Department. 


C-SPECIAL  SUBJECT. 


GfMltc.  [80]->In  addition  to  the  marks  obtainable  under  the  fore- 
goipg  regulations,  marks  will  be  allowed  for  Gaelic  : — 

(1.)  To  candidates  who  are,  or  who  have  been.  Pupil-teachers  in  any  of 
the  counties  mentioned  in  Article  19  E.  Scoteh  Code  of  1906,  and 

(2.)  To  candidates  who,  not  having  been  Pupil-teachers,  are  shown  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Department  to  have  been  under  tuition  at 
some  centre  of  instruction  within  the  specified  counties  for  at  least 
one  year  immediately  preceding  the  King's  Scholarship  Examina- 
tion. 

All  candidates  must  fulfil  the  following  conditions : — 

They  must  be  presented  at  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination  in 
Gaelic  in  April,  1908. 

Marks  will  then  be  awarded  according  to  the  merit  of  their  woik, 
whether  they  be  successful  at  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination 
or  not. 

Applicaticm  to  attend  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination  for  this 
purpose  must  be  made  by  the  managers  of  the  Schools,  or  other 
centres  of  instruction,  at  which  the  candidates  have  been  in 
attendance,  and  shoula  reach  the  Department  not  IcUer  than  7th 
Jantuiry,  1908.  The  Department  cannot  guarantee  tiiat  any 
application  received  after  that  date  will  be  complied  with. 

Candidates  who  have  been  presented  in  Gaelic  at  any  Leaving  Cer- 
tificate Examination  previous  to  1908,  may  be  credited  with  the 
marks  then  awarded,  or  may  a^ain  present  themselves  for  Exam- 
ination with  a  view  to  obtaining  additional  marks  (within  the 
maximum  of  80). 

Full  particulars  as  to  the  scope  and  character  of  the  Leavinff  Certificate 
Examination  in  Gaelic  will  be  found  in  Circular  No.  383,  copies  of  which 
may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Department. 

Candidates  should  follow  the  orthography  of  the  dictionaries  of  Madeod 
and  Dewar,  or  of  Maceachan. 
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SCOTCH  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT. 
Whitehall,  London. 


EXAMINATION  FOR  TEACHERS' 
CERTIFICATES. 


July,  1908, 


REGULATIONS    AND    SYLLABUS 


RBLATINO  TO  THE 


EXAHIITATION  OF  AGTINO  THACHEBS. 


The  Examination  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  the  7th 
July,  1908,  at  9.30  a.m. 
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SOOTOH    EDUCATION    DEPARTMENT. 


CERTIFICATE  EXAMINATION.  1905. 


REGULATIONS. 


1.  The  Examination  of  Acting  Teachers  for  Certificates  will  be 
held  on  Tuesday^  7th  July,  1908,  and  three  following  days  at  the 
following  centres : — 


ABERDBSN, 

AYR. 

DUMFRIES. 

DUNDEE. 

DUNFBRMUNE. 

EDINBURGH. 

ELGIN. 


GLASGOW. 


GREENOCK. 


INVERNESS. 


KIRKWALL. 


LERWICK. 


MOTHERWELU 


OBAN. 


PAISLEY. 


PERTH. 


PORTREE     (if    a 

sufficient  nwmher    of 
candidates  apply). 


STIRLING. 


STORNOWAY. 


WICK. 


2.  The  examination  is  open  to  candidates  who  are  upwards  of  20 
years  of  age  on  the  1st  October  next  following  the  date  of  the 
Examination,  and  have  either : — 

(1).  Been  employed  for  not  less  than  one  year  as  Pro- 
visionally Certificated  Teachers  (Article  60  of  the  Code  of 
1906),  or— 

(2).  Served  as  Assistant  Teachers  (Article  79  of  the  Code 
of  1906),  for  at  least  twelve  months  in  day  schools  approved 
by  the  Department,  under  Certificated  Teachers. 

The  Examination  is  also  open  to  Graduates  in  Arts  or  Science  of 
any  Universitv  of  the  United  Kingdom  who  graduated  in  or  before  the 
year  1906,  and  who  after  a  course  of  training  for  not  less  than  six 
months,  in  a  day  school  approved  by  the  Department,  satisfy  the 
Inspector  of  their  practical  skill  as  teachers. 

3.  The  names  of  all  candidates  must  be  notified  to  the  Department 
before  the  1st  of  May,  on  Form  147,  by  the  Managers  of  the  ^hoois 
in  which  they  are  serving  (or  in  which  they  last  served).  A  copy  of 
Form  147  will  be  sent  to  the  Managers  of  every  State-aided  School 
in  or  about  the  month  of  October,  1907. 
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4.  Under  the  School  Teachers'  Superannuation  Rules  (Scotland) 
1899,  every  candidate  desirous  of  being  examined  whether  previously 
so  examined  or  not,  must  forward  to  the  Department  satisfactory 
evidence  of  physical  capacity  and  age.  A  list  of  the  Medical  Officers 
nominated  by  the  Department,  together  with  a  form  of  medical 
certificate,  will  be  sent  to  each  candidate  on  or  about  31st  March. 
The  medical  examination  must  take  place  between  1st  April  and  1st 
June,  in  the  year  in  which  the  Examination  is  to  be  taken.  The 
fee  for  the  medical  examination,  Twt  exceeding  ten  shillings  and 
sixpence,  is  payable  by  the  candidate. 

The  evidence  of  age  must  be  produced  by  means  of  the  Certificate  of 
a  Registrar  of  Births  and  Deaths,  and  should  be  forwarded  to  the 
Department  with  the  Form  147,  unless  it  has  been  produced  in  con- 
nexion with  a  previous  examination. 

5.  The  subjects  of  examination  are  laid  down  in  the  following 
Syllabus,  and  are  open  to  candidates  of  either  sex  unless  otherwise 
specified.  Candidates  are  no  longer  required  to  pass  two  examinations. 
There  will  be  one  set  of  papers  only,  the  general  standard  of  which 
will  be  that  of  second  year's  papers  at  former  examinations.  (See 
Article  72  (a)  of  the  Regulations  for  the  Preliminary  ijducation, 
Training,  &c.,  of  Teachers). 

6.  The  maximum  number  of  marks  allowed  for  each  subject  is 
indicated  by  the  figures  within  brackets  [    ]. 

7.  Candidates  who  do  not  obtain  at  least  25  per  cent,  of  the  maximum 
for  English  and  Composition,  Penmanship,  Spelling,  and 
Teaching,  will  be  held  to  have  failed  in  the  examination.  These  sub- 
jects are  distinguished  in  the  Syllabus  by  the  letter  (f ). 

8.  Candidates  will  be  informed  by  letter  from  the  Department  of 
the  result  of  their  examination. 

Successful  candidates  will  be  recognised  as  Certificated  Teachers  from 
the  first  day  of  the  month  succeeding  the  date  of  the  examination  and, 
upon  the  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  as  to  probation  laid  down  in  Articles 
49  and  50  of  the  Regulations  for  the  Preliminary  Education, 
Training,  &c.,  of  Teachers,  will  be  awarded  certificates  which  will 
be  of  one  class  only,  and  will  be  held  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
Article  54  of  those  Kegulations. 

Unsuccessful  candidates  may,  nevertheless,  if  their  performance  at 
the  examination  warrants  such  a  course,  be  recognised  by  the  Depart- 
ment as  having  obtained  the  equivalent,  for  the  purposes  of  Article  73 
(c)  of  the  Regulations  for  the  Preliminary  Education,  Training, 
&c.,  of  Teachers,  of  a  }>as8  in  first  year's  papers. 

9.  Under  no  circumstances  can  information  be  afforded  as  to  the 
result  of  the  examination  in  particular  subjects. 


Candidates  are  recommended  to  make  themselves  acquaint-ed  with 
the  Regulations  for  the  Preliminary  Education,  Training,  and  Cer- 
tification of  Teachers. 

Copies  of  those  Regulations,  price  3|(/.,  post  free  4^(f.,  and  of  the 
papers  set  at  the  previous  Certificate  Examinations,  price  6«?.,  post 
free  7e2.,  can  be  obtained,  either  directly  or  through  any  Bookseller, 
from  Wyman  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Fetter  Lane,  London,  E.C.,  and  32,  Abing- 
don Street,  Westminster,  S.W. ;  or  Oliver  and  Boyd,  Edinburgh ;  or 
K  Ponsonby,  116,  Graf  ton  Street,  Dublin. 
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1908  SYLLABUS. 


1.    0BLI0AT0B7    SUBJECTS. 
Teaching,  Praotical  Skill  in  (f). 

Candidates  are  required  to  teach  a  class  in  the  presence  of  H.M* 
Inspector  at  his  visit  to  their  school  next  before  the  Certificate 
Examination. 

Penmanship  (f)  [50]  and  Dictation  (f)  [50]. 

1.  To  write  a  specimen  of  the  penmanship  used  in  setting  copies  of 
text  hand  and  small  hand« 

Note.— Papils  should  be  taught  to  write  a  firm,  roand,  legible  hand. 

2.  To  write  a  passage  from  dictation. 

English  (f)  [100]  and  Oomposition  (f)  [50]. 

1.  An  intelligent  acquaintance  with  the  language,  style,  and  subject- 
matter  of  ShaJ^speare's  "  A  Midsummer  Nights  Dream,"  and  the  first 
three  chapters  of  Gibbon^s  "  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empife." 

(In  1909  the  books  will  be  Shakespeare^ s    ^*  As  you  like  U"   and 
CarlyWs  "  Essay  on  Bttms,") 

2.  Jo  write  plain  prose  upon  a  given  subject. 

3.  General  knowledge  of  English  literature  in  the  eighteenth 
century. 

(In  1909  the  prescribed  period  will  he  from  1^00  to  I860,) 

School  Management  [100]. 

1.  The  training  of  the  faculties  of  sense,  memory,  judgment^  and 
reasoning;  the  order  of  their  development  and  the  mental  processes 
they  involve ;  the  formation  of  habits  and  character. 

2.  The  best  methods  of  teaching  the  subjects  of  the  Elementary 
School  curriculum  (Scotch  Code,  Articles  19  (a)  4-7). 

3.  (a)  School  organization  and  classification. 

{b)  School  registers,  the  mode  of  keeping  them,  and  of  making 
returns  from  them. 

4.  The  laws  of  health  as  applied  to  school  premises,  scholars  and 
teachers. 

5^  Quick's  Educational  B^ormers,  chapters  13,  14,  16,  17,  18,  19. 

i\r.^.:— Candidates  who  desire  to  obtain  apeoial  recognition  as  teachers 
of  infants,  are  referred  to  the  conditions  laid  down  in  Articles  51  and  74 
of  the  Regulations  for  the  Freliminary  fiducation,  Training,  &c,  of 
Teaohera. 
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^Mathematics.    Females  [100].      (See  note  to  Mathematics  for  Males 
wMch  applies  equally  to  Female  Candidates,) 

One  paper  will  be  set  on  the  Lower  Grade  Syllabus  of  the  Leaving 
Certificate  Examination,  viz. : — 

Arithmbtio.  The  elementary  rules ;  prime  factors  of  numbers ; 
weights  and  measures  in  conmion  use  ;  the  metric  system  i  vulgar  and 
decimal  fractions ;  elementary  methods  of  approximate  calculation  by 
decimals ;  practical  problems.  The  intelligent  use  of  algebraioal  sym* 
bob  is  permitted,  and  no  question  will  be  set  on  recurring  decimals. 

Algsbra.  Numerical  interpretation  of  formulae ;  simple  algebraical 
transformations;  the  graphical  representation  of  simple  functions; 
equations  of  the  first  degree  in  one  and  two  variables ;  easy  quadratic 
equations ;  problems  leading  to  the  above  equations. 

Geometry.  The  main  propositions  ^iven  in  Euclid,  Books  L  and 
IIL,  with  deductions  and  constructions  arising  from  them ;  simple  loci ; 
application  of  arithmetic  and.  algebra  to  geometrical  theorems  and 
problems.  Elementary  drawing  to  scale.  Proofs  will  be  accepted 
which  appear  to  form  part  of  a  logical  treatment  of  the  subject. 

*NoTB. — Female  Candidates  may  take  the  papers  on  MathenuUies  set  for 
Males  (m  place  of  that  for  Females)^  and  receive  the  extra  marks  therefor. 

Mathematics.    Males. 

Two  papers  [100  each]  will  be  set  on  the  Higher  Grade  Syllabus  of 
the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination,  viz. : — 

Algebra.  The  subjects  of  the  Lower  Grade ;  more  difficult  trans- 
formations, equations,  and  problems ;  application  of  graphical  methods ; 
elementary  theory  of  indices  including  logarithms;  surds ;  the  remainder 
theorem ;  ratio ;  proportion ;  progressions.  Arithmetical  questions  will 
also  be  set,  including  questions  on  theory  and  exercises  involving  the 
practical  use  of  logarithms. 

Geometry.  The  main  propositions  in  Euclid,  Books  I-VL  and  XL) 
1-21,  with  deductions  and  constructions  arising  from  them,  but  excliHi^ 
.  ing  the  theory  of  incommensurable  quantities ;  the  elementary 
properties  of  simple  plane-faced  solids ;  menaoration  of  plain  and  solid 
figures;  approximate  solutions  by  drawing  to  scale.  Proofs  will  be 
accepted  which  appear  to  form  part  of  a  logical  treatment  of  the 
subject. 

TRiQONOMErRY.  Elementary  Trigonometry,  including  the  solution 
of  triangles,  with  the  aid  of  four  place  logarithms.  Grafmioal  aoluuona 
of  problems. 

Note. — All  candidates  must  bring  instruments  to  the  Examination  for 
correct  drawing  and  measurementt  viz,,  a  ruler  graduated  in  inches  and  tenths 
on  one  side^  and  in  centimetres  and  millimetres  on  the  other;  a  protraetot 
gradueUed  in  degrees ;  set  squares ;  and  compasses, 

Politioal  Economy— itfo^es  [75]. 

Elementary  Questions  in  Political  Economy* 

Domestic  Economy .—i^emal^ff  [75]. 

1.  Food — ^its  composition,  function,  and  preparation^ 

2.  Clothing  and  Laundry. 

3.  The  Dwelling. 

4.  The  Laws  of  Health  and  Sick  Boom  Management. 

5.  The  Feeding  and  Management  of  Infants  and  YoUng  Qiildreil. 
6.^  Household  Expenses  and  Inyestment  of  Money. 
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Needlework— /'emofes  [76]. 

One  of  the  following  exercises  will  be  set : — 

(a)  An  examination  paper  testing  the  Candidate's  practical 
knowledge  of  the  methods  to  be  pursued  in  teaching 
needlework  to  classes  of  children ; 

or, 

(b)  An  exercise  in  cutting  out  and  fixing  the  various  parts  of 
some  garment ; 

or, 

(e)  An  exercise  in  practical  mending,  darning,  patching,  to, 

1.  The  needlework  course  should  include  the  various  stitches  used  in  the 

making  and  repairing  of  ordinary  nnderolothing  and  of  the  artioles 
included  in  the  term  house-linen. 

2.  The  cutting-out  in  paper  and  in  material  of  garments  suitable  for  making 

up  by  children.    The  paper  garments  may  be  half -size. 
8.  The  drawing  of  rough  diagrams  on  the  blackboard  in  illnstiation  of  the 

difficult  points  in  a  nee<flework  lesson. 
k  The  drafting  of  patterns  based  on  some  simple  system  of  measorements 

or  proDortion. 
6.    The  stitcnes  used  in  the  higher  branches  of  plain  needlework  :  feather 

stitchingi  open  hem  stitch,  whipping,  etc. 
6.  The  knitting  of  simple  articles  x  vests,  sooks,  stockings,  eto. 

Oeography  and  Physiography. 

1.  An  elementary  knowledge  of  Physical  Qeography,  comprehending 
the  Composition  and  Phenomena  of  the  Earth's  Crust;  the 
Motions  of  the  Earth ;  the  Seasons ;  the  Tides,  Winds,  and 
Ocean  Currents. 

2»  The  Physical,  Commercial,  and  Industrial  Geography  of  the 
British  Empire. 

Candidates  may  be  asked  to  illustrate  their  answers  by  sketch 
maps. 

See  notes  under  History. 

Bistory* 

1.  A  General  knowledge  of  the  most  important  events  in  British 

Histoiy,  with  dates. 

2.  British  History  from  the  Accession  of  James  I.  to  the  Restoration! 

with    special    reference    to    (a)  constitutional    questions;  (b) 
military  operations ;   (c)  leading  statesmen ;  (d)  great  authors. 

Note. — For  the  adequate  study  of  this  special  period  candidates  should 
consult  one  or  more  of  the  chief  authorities. 

N.B. — Candidates  who  have  not  previously  passed  in  Geo|[raphy  or 

History  at  the  Scholarship  Examination,  or  whose  qualificatian  under 

Article  7ft  does  not  include  these  subjects,  most,  unless  they  have  ohtained 

a  pass  a'  the   Leaving   Certificate  Examination  in  English,  indudinfl 

Geography  and  Historv,  take  these  subjects  at  this  Ezaminatioo;  aac^ 

unless  they  obtain  at  least  40  per  cent  of  the  maximum  for  either  paper, 

or,  if  they  have  to  take  both  History  and  Geography,  then  40  per  oeat. 

of  the  maximum  for  the  two  papers  combined,  they  will  be  held  to  have 

failed  in  the  Examination. 

Candidates  who  passed  the  Scholarship  Examination  before  1887,  or  who 

passed  the  Certificate  Examination  in  first  year  papers  before  1898,  wul  be  held 

to  have  qualified  in  Gteography  and  Histoiy  if  at  either  of  those  Examinaiions 

they  obtained  not  less  than  40  per  cent,  of  the  maximum  for  the  two  sul^eots 

combined,  failing  which  they  will  be  reauired  to  take  the  subject  or  subjects 

for  which  they  obtained  less  than  40  per  cenk  of  the  maidmum,  at  this 

Examination. 

Candidates  who  passed  the  Scholarship  Examination  in  Scotland  in  (or  stnoe) 
1897»  or  the  Certificate  Examination  in  (or  since)  1898,  have  duly  qualified  in 
Geography  and  Histoiy,  and  cannot  take  these  subjects  at  this  JBxamination. 
This  wul  not,  howevel*,  ehtail  any  loss  of  marks. 
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n.  OPTIONAL  SUBJECTS. 
Music. 

Candidates  are  expected  to  have  a  knowledge  of  both  notations. 

NOTi.*BIarks  for  Music  an  not  given,  unless  the  Candidate  obtain  at  least  30 
per  cent,  of  the  maximum  raarlu  for  the  Subject. 

(a)  Practical  Skill  [30]  :— 

(i)    To  sing  a  short  example  in  time  and  tnne. 

(ii)  To  beat  time  to  a  passage  to  the  syllable  doh  (or  lah). 

(iii)  To  give  the  names  of  a  short  series  of  notes  (the  chord  of  the 
key  being  given). 

(6)  Theory  [20]  :— 

1.  The  oompass  and  registers  of  the  voices  of  men,  women,  and  children 

(General  rules  relating  to  voice  training  of  children. 

2.  Musical  terms  in  common  use. 

Staff  Notation, 

3.  Notes.     Their  position  on  the  treble  and  bass  staves.     All  the 

major    and   minor    scales.      Diatonic    and    chromatic    intervals. 
Transposition. 

4.  Time.    The  value  of  notes,   dotted  notes,   tied  notes,  and  rests. 

Signatures  of  all  the  simple  and  compound  times.     Accent  and 
syncopation.     Contents  of  measures  (bars).    Transcription  of  time. 

5.  Translation  into  Tonic  Sol-fa  Notation. 

Tonic  Sol-fa  Notation. 

6.  Notes.    The  major  and  minor  modes.    Diatonic  and  chromatic  inter- 

vals.    Names  of  chromatic  tones.    Bemoves  of  key,  bridge  notes, 
and  distinguishing  tones. 

7.  Time.     All  the  measures  in  common  use.     Division  of  pulses  into 

thirds  and  quarters.     Accent  and  syncopation.     Transcription  by 
halving  or  doubling  values,  &c. 

8.  Translation  into  Staff  Notation. 


3.  French. 

4.  German. 


Languages  [lOO  each]. 

1.  Latin. 

2.  Greek. 

(Candidates  are  restricted  to  two  languages.) 

The  pi^rs  will  contain  passages  for  translation  from  and  into 
English  prose,  with  questions  upon  the  construction  of  particular 
sentences.  They  will  also  contain  passages  of  poetry  for  translation 
into  English  prose.  In  the  German  paper  marks  will  be  allowed  for 
the  use  of  German  Script. 

Candidates  who  take  French  or  German  will  be  required  to  read  (not 
translate)  easy  French  or  German  narrative  to  H.M.  Inspector  at  his 
vidt  to  their  School  next  before  the  Examination,  and  unless  a  reason- 
ably high  standard  is  reached,  a  deduction  will  be  made  from  the 
marks  obtained  for  the  written  paper.  On  the  other  hand,  marks 
will  be  added  in  the  case  of  candidates  who  do  well  in  this  test. 

Note.*— Cmu^tdatetf  who  fail  to  obtadn  at  leaU  26  per  cent,  of  the  maxu 
mum  for  xvny  La/nguage  toUl  not  be  orediied  with  any  marks  in  thai  subjects 
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Marks  will  be  awarded  for  satisfactory  work  at  t  courses  of   in- 
struction conducted  under  Article  91  (d)  of  the  Code  or  Article  55  of 
the  Begulations   for   the    Preliminary  Education,   Training  &c.,   of 
Teachers  in  the  following  subjects : — 
A.  Physics  and  Chemiatry 
*B.  Any  branch  of  Biology, 
G.  Dra/wing, 
D.  Navigation, 

The  maximum  marks  for  Drawing  or  Science  can  be  obtained  only 
when  the  Course  or  Courses  of  instruction  attended  extend  to  not  less 
than  3  years  of  study. 

Marks  for  Science  and  Drawing  ore  also  awarded  for  saocessfol  work  in 
those  subjects  as  tested  at  the  Lwving  Gertifioate  Examinations,  even  though 
the  Candidate  may  have  fallen  short  of  the  standard  required  for  a  pass,  but 
the  maximum  marks  cannot  be  obtained  unless  such  work  has  been  supple- 
mented by  subsequent  attendance  at  Courses  referred  to  above. 

*  Students  claiming  marks  in  respect  of  attendance  at  a  Course  under  B  will, 
as  a  rule,  be  expected  to  ffive  evidence  of  previous  attendance  and  satisfactory 
work  at  a  course  under  A,  and  when  this  condition  is  not  fulfilled  the  marWs 
awarded  may  be  reduced. 

t  Other  suitable  courses  may  be  recoiniiBod,  but  candidates  who  propose  co 
attend  a  course  of  instruction  other  than  one  conducted  under  Article  55  of 
the  Regulations  for  the  Preliminary  Education,  Training,  &c.,  of  Teachers, 
should  be  careful  to  ascertain  from  the  managers  that  it  has  been  specially 
approved  by  the  Department  for  the  purpose  of  the  award  of  marks  at  the 
Certificate  Examination.     No  marks  can  be  allowed  if  the  course  has  not  been 

so  approved.  ^_^^^^^____^.^^_^__^____^^___ 

• 

Note. — In  special  circumstances,  where  a  candidate  has  been  unable  to 
qualify  for  marks  under  the  above  regulations,  maxks  for  Drawing  may  be 
allowed  in  respect  of  passes  obtained  BEFORE  1902  at  the  local  examinations 
in  that  subject.  ^____^.^_____^^_^_____ 

OBADUATES. 

NoTK. — The  foUomng  Regulations  apply  only  to  CandidaUs  who  gradu- 
ated  in  or  before  the  yea/r  1906. — The  JJepartnhent  must  be  satisfied  as  to  the 
adequacy  of  the  preliminary  course  of  training  undergone  by  tiie  candidates. 
They  will  also  look  narrowly  into  dye  answers  given  to  the  questions  in  the 
two  papers  set  for  these  candidates,  and  mil  require  evidence  of  a  sound 
knowledge  of  the  first  principles  of  twitching, 

(1.)  The  Examination  of  Candidates  admitted  under  Article  72  (c) 
of  the  Regulations  for  the  Preliminary  Education,  Training, 
&c.,  of  Teachers  will  commence  at  10  a.m.,  and  will  be 
completed  at  5.30  p.m.  on  Wednesday  the  8di  July,  1908. 

(2)  The  ^papers  set  will  be  (a)  the  School  Management  paper  (500 
page  742)  and  (b)  a  special  paper  for  graduates,  which  will 
include  questions  to  test  their  knowledge  of  elementary 
subjects  and  the  methods  of  teaching  them. 

The  Department  may  accept  in  place  of  the  above  papers— 


training  in  a  school  or  schools  approved  by  the  Dejpartment..  The  examina^on 
will  be  conducted  jointly  by  the  University  authorities  and  one  or  more  of  the 
Chief  Inspectors,  and  must  be  such  as  to  satisfy  the  Department  as  to  the 
oaudidate's  knowledge  of  elementary  subjects  and  the  methods  of  teaching 
them-wee  Article  48  (b)  of  the  Ck)de  of  1906. 
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CONTINUATION    CLASSES 


Oei^eral  Bxponrforthe  year  1907  by  A.K  Scouoal,  Esq.,  M.A., 
LL.D,,  Hia  Majesty's  Senior  Chief  Inspector  of  Schools, 
on  the  Continuation  Classes  in  the  Southern  Division 
OF  Scotland. 


My  Lobds, 

I  have  the  honour  to  present  to  Your  Lordships  my 
fourth  Annual  Report  on  the  Continuation  Classes  m  the 
Southern  Division  of  Scotland. 

.  As  in  past  years,  pressure  of  other  duties  has  rendered  it  Method  of 
impossible  for  me  to  take  any  personal  share  in  the  inspection  tbia  report 
of  these  classes;  but  I  have  been  favoured  by  my  colleagues 
with  full  and  informing  reports  on  the  state  of  Continuation 
Class  work  in  the  various  districts.  To  give  these  reports  in 
ext&Mo  would  occupy  much  space,  and  would  involve  a  certain 
amount  of  reiteration  ;  for  the  districts  have  much  in  common, 
and  the  same  problems  emerge  in  similar  localities.  I  have 
thought  it  better  on  this  occasion  to  deal  in  the  first  place  with 
certain  general  considerations  which  have  a  wide  application, 
and  thereafter  to  indicate  in  the  case  of  each  district  wnat  have 
been  the  more  salient  features  of  the  past  session  (1906-7). 

On  the  whole,  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  phase  of  the  Increased 
session's  record  is  the  success  of  the  effort  that  has  been  made  by  interest 
the  School  Board  of  Edinburgh  to  enlist  the  interest  of  employers  ^^^^  by 
and    of   the    general    public    in    the    work    of  these  <^hisses.  PJ'^^J®" 
H.M.I.  Mr.  Jamieson  points  out  in  his  report  that  the  consequent  burgh, 
large  increase  in  the  number  enrolled  has  not  adversely  affected 
die  average  (quality  of  the  work  done.      The  number  enrolled  in 
the  past  session  was  4,516,  as  a^inst  3,722  in  1906-6 ;  and  it  is 

Gratifying  to  note  that  there  is  a  stiU  more  marked  increase 
uring  the  session  now  current.  These  results  are  directly 
traceable  to  the  wise  efforts  of  the  Board  in  taking  steps  to 
make  employers  personally  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the 
classes. 

By  way  of  further  stimulating  public  interest  in  the  matter  Exhibition 
the  Board  held  an  exhibition  of  tne  work  done  at  the  various  in  Edin- 
centres.      Very  great  interest  was  taken  in  the  exhibition,  and  ^^f*^j*' 
H.MJ.  Mr.  W.  G.  Fraser  informs  me  in  his  report  that  not  a  -^^[j^^  c°®. 
few  master  tradesmen  who  had  previously  imagined  that  thetinuation 
Continuation  Class  pupils  only  "played  at    work"  left    theClassea. 
exhibition  completely  converted  to  the  view  that  it  was  possible 
for  a  workman  to  learn  something  at  "  Night  School." 
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Need  of  From  what  Mr.  Fraser  says,  the  experience  of  Edinburgh 

fuller  ip-  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  lack  of  support  to  Continuation 

o^'Se*^^^  Classes,  at  least  in  considerable  towns,  is  due  as  much  to  lack  of 

public  with  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  public  as  to  want  of  desire  to  learn 

rega^  to  on  the  part  of  the  rising  generation.    As  a  rule,  a  School  Board 

these  provides  evening  schools,  issues  a  prospectus  to  whoso  cares  to 

Classes.  ^^  £qj.  j^.^  ^^^j^^j  g^^  ^^  posters  to  announce  the  existence  of  the 

classes.  In  addition,  pupils  who  leave  the  day  sohools  at  the  ago 
of  fourteen  may  be  urged  to  attend  these  classes ;  but  it  is  for- 
gotten that  an  appeal  to  parents  and  employers  is  more  likely  to  be 
elective  than  one  to  children.  Hence,  though  few  young  people 
are  unaware  of  the  existence  of  eveninfi;  schools,  not  many  have 
had  their  thoughts  seriousljr  turned  in  tne  direction  of  contmuing 
their  school  education.  While  nobody  wishes  to  see  public  bodies 
**  beating  the  big  drum  "  and  inviting  the  world  to  come  and  see 
what  they  can  do,  there  is  a  mean  in  all  things,  and  a  body 
entrusted  with  the  spending  of  public  money  should  do  what  it 
can  to  see  that  this  money  shall  oenefit  as  many  members  of  the 
community  as  possible. 
Value  of  I^  ^^^  connexion  Mr.  Fraser  gives  some  interesting  statistics 

immediate    published  by  the  Edinbui^h  School  Board.    Of  the  4,516  pupils 
enrolment     enrolled,  2,435  enrolled  for  the  first  time  in  a  Continuation  Class, 
after  lM,ving  gj^^  of  these,  1,247  had  allowed  more  than  one  year,  and  no 
ay  sc  00 .    j^^qj.  ^.j^^j^  ggQ  j^^^  allowed  five  or  six  years  to  elapse  sinoe 
leavii^  the  day  school.    Of  the  3,200  pupils  who  left  day  schools 
during  1905-6,  it  would  appear  that  1,188  joined  an  evening 
school  at  the  first  opportunity;  so  that,  even  allowing  for  those 
pupils  who  went  to  the  Heriot  Watt  College,  and  are  therefore  not 
mcluded  in  the  1,188,  little  more  than  one  third  have  gone 
straight  to  evening  classes.    This  proportion,  it  may  be  hoped, 
will  steadily  improve ;  meanwhile  the  statistics  are  not  such  as 
to  counsel  despair.. 
The  "  ex-  A  problem  which  confronts  School  Boards  in  every  district  is 

emi)ted"       how  best  to  deal  with  the  pupil  who  is  exempted  from  day  school 
pupil.  attendance  on  condition  of  attending  a  Continuation  Class  until 

he  reaches  the  age  of  fourteen.  In  some  cases  the  "  exempt " 
has  to  be  compelled  to  attend,  and  as  a  rule  he  asserts  his  legal 
right  to  leave  at  the  earliest  moment.  H.M.I.  Mr.  Clark  reports 
that  in  one  school  15  of  these  pupils  out  of  19  ceased  to  attend 
on  reaching  the  age  limit.  One  hopeful  point  is  that  as  these 
exemptions  are  now  being  more  sparingly  granted  more  children 
have  the  opportunity  of  spending  a  year  or  so  in  the  salutary 
atmosphere  of  a  Supplementary  Class. 

Compulsory  The  question  of  compulsory  Continuation  Classes  is  discussed 
Claaaes,  by  one  or  two  of  my  colleagues,  and  their  opinions  do  not  exactly 
coincide.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  pointed  out  that  a  boy  of  14 
is  physically  fit  to  work  and  to  increase  the  household  income, 
while  if  he  be  required  to  attend  school,  his  hours  of  labour 
tnust  be  shortened  and  the  household  income  must  accordingly 
be  reduced.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  said  that  boys  do  attend 
classes  in  addition  to  performing  their  daily  toil,  and,  further, 
that  increased  skill  in  labour  might  compensate  for  shorter 
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hows  and  so  leave  the  income  unaffected.  In  general  terms,  we 
must  ask  ourselves  whether,  in  the  long  run,  shorter  hours  of 
w;Qrk,  with  more  time  given  to  study,  migiit  not  prove  financially 
heneficiaL  Of  the  moral  and  intellectual  benefit  there  can  surely 
be  no  doubt. 

A  problem  closely  connected  with  the  question  of  voluntary  Selection 
attendance  is  that  of  the*  extent  to  which  a  pupil  should  tie  ^  subjects 
allowed  absolute  freedom   in  the  selection  of  the  course  of'^yP^P" 
instruction  he  wishes  to  follow.      Very  often  he  is  allowed  to 
make  a  haphazard  choice  which  results  in  a  veritable  farrago. 
At  times  he  does    not  follow  a  suitable  course,  because    no 
suitable  course  i9  provided.    It  would  appear  that  even  in  cities 
it  is  difficult  to  persuade  a  pupil  to  take  a  definite,  well -planned 
course,    especially  if   that  course  includes  English.      On   the 
technical  side  the  difficulty  is  not  so  great,  because  very  often 
one  part  of  a  course  would  be  auite  unintelligible  without  the 
other,  and  the  pupil,  ignorant  of  both,  is  ready  to  be  advised. 

But  where  English  is  concerned  the  matter  is  really  serious.  Decline  of 
Almost  all  the  reports  of  m^  colleagues  deplore  its  exclusion  from  English, 
courses  and  even  from  entire  centres.  It  maj^  be  that  the  pupil, 
recalling  the  laborious  grammatical  and  linguistic  exercises  of  nis 
school  aays,  shrinks  from  a  recurrence  of  the  ordeal.  It  may  be 
that  those  teachers  whose  work  would  be  really  stimulative  prefer 
reading  at  home  to  teaching  Continuation  Classes.  At  any  rate 
the  fEbCt  is  patent  that  English  as  usually  taught  is  one  of  the 
least  popular  subjects  in  the  curriculum.  Hero  and  there,  where 
Reading  Circles,  Book  Clubs,  Debating  Societies,  and  the  like 
form  an  integral  part  of  the  winter^s  work,  one  finds  that  an 
interest  in  literature  survives,  but  from  Continuation  Classes 
generally  the  subject  tends  to  disappear. 

At  times  the  effort  to  construct  courses  is  more  successful  in  Organiza- 
the  prospectus  than  in  actual  work.  It  is  here  that  skilful  tion. 
organization  finds  play,  and  some  of  the  larger  Boards  might 
consider  the  advisability  of  employing  an  expert  of  high  pro- 
fessional standing  to  guide  them  m  the  matter.  Very  useful 
advice  may  sometimas  be  had  from  large  employers  of  labour.  In 
some  cases  the  employees  of  one  firm  may  form  a  considerable 
proportion  of  a  school,  and  the  heads  of  the  firm  may  be  able  to 
suggest  a  course  in  which  their  own  apprentices  will  make  a  large 
enough  class. 

Another  question  of  much  importance  is  whether  the  time  Staffing, 
has  not  come  for  large  Boards  to  lead  the  way  by  enabling  their 
teachers  to  do  Continuation  Class  work  at  less  personal  hardship. 
This  might  be  done  by  freeing  from  afternoon  work  those 
teachers  who  take  the  evening  work,  and  rearranging  salaries 
accordingly.  So  long  as  evening  school  work  is  looked  upon 
merely  as  a  means  to  increased  salary,  and  undertaken  accord- 
ingly, we  cannot  have  the  best  work  possible  in  the  evening 
school.  In  many  centres  of  population  the  teachers  do 
excellent  work,  because  pupils  and  teachers  are  alike  enthusiastic ; 
but  frequently  in  the  country  districts  one  finds  the  Continua- 
tion Class  little  more  than  a  perquisite  of  the  male  assistant,  who 
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conscientiously  earns  his  salary,  but  regards  the  class  merely  as  a 
means  to  that  end.    And  too  often  no  one  in  the  locality  takes 
any  real  interest  in  the  work,  or  in  the  pupils,  or  in  the  teacher. 
Drees-  Most  of  my  colleagues  make  special  comment  on  the  very  ffreat 

making  and  popularity  of  Dressmaking  and  Millinery  as  subjects  in  Division 
nery,  jj  .  ^^^  some  of  them  express  considerable  doubt  as  to  the 
educational  value  of  a  good  deal  of  the  work  that  is  done  in 
these  subjects.  When  the  same  girls  and  women  attend  these 
classes  year  after  year  merely  to  repeat,  for  the  supply  of  their 
individual  or  family  requirements,  the  making  of  garments,  hats, 
&c.,  that  they  have  already  been  taught  to  make,  these  classes 
become  little  more  than  "Dorcas  Meetings"  or  "Sewing  Bees,** 
and  hardly  seem  to  form  a  part  of  the  genuine  educational 
machinery  of  a  district. 
Increased  It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  the  apathy  which  has  long  marked 

interest  in  ^^q  work  of  country  classes  is  here  and  there  giving  place  to 
diatricita  something  like  incipient  interest.  In  Fife  and  m  Linlithgow- 
shire, the  Technical  Committees  of  the  County  Council  have  for 
some  years  done  excellent  work.  Mr.  Jamieson  reports  that  the 
Secondary  Education  Committees  of  Midlothian  ana  West  Lothian 
have,  in  consultation  with  the  local  School  Boards,  each  instituted 
a  system  of  technical  classes.  The  aim  is  to  make  the  classes  con- 
ducted by  the  Boards  fit  as  far  as  possible  into  those  conducted 
by  the  Committee.  The  system  is  by  no  means  complete  as  yet : 
mere  are  many  gaps  and  imperfections.  But  the  earnestness 
with  which  the  Committees  have  taken  up  the  work  suggests  that 
much  may  yet  be  achieved.  The  classes  under  the  Boards  are 
usually  conducted  by  the  day-school  teacher,  who  naturally  cannot 
be  an  expert  in  all  subjects.  H.M.I.  Mr.  Michie  makes  the 
suggestion  that  the  special  teacher  of  the  advanced  class  would 
be  willing  to  place  his  experience  at  the  disposal  of  his  colleague. 
For  this  purpose,  as  well  as  for  harmonious  co-operation,  it  would 
be  desirable  that  before  the  commencement  of  the  session 
conferences  should  be  arranged  between  the  teachers  in  the  areas 
from  which  the  schools  under  the  Committees  draw  their 
pupils.  Mr.  Michie  makes  the  further  suggestion  that  in 
the  organization  of  these  classes  much  good  work  might  be  done 
by  a  permanent  committee  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
two  authorities.  Among  the  problems  which  might  be  con- 
sidered by  such  a  committee  are  the  provision  of  suitable 
instruction  at  suitable  centres,  determined  by  a  survey  of  the 
distribution  of  the  types  of  employment  in  the  county ;  the  co- 
ordination of  the  various  outlying  classes ;  co-operation  in  the 
provision  of  instruction  in  practical  subjects  in  day  and  evening 
schools ;  and  the  issue  of  a  joint  syllabus  which  would  help  to 
show  employers  how  their  interests  were  being  considered. 
This  point  is  emphasized  by  Mr.  Gall,  Sub-Inspector,  who  notes 
that  he  sometimes  finds  a  miner  studying  shorthand  or  book- 
keeping without  any  apparent  or  ascertainable  reason. 

Division  L  Classes  in  Division  I.  are  still  numerous ;  but  the  alteration  in 
the  syllabus  of  instruction  has  tended  to  improve  the  quality  of 
the  work  done.    It  would  scarcely  be  reasonable  to  expect  the 
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quality  to  be  high  when  one  considers  the  circumstances  of  some 
of  the  pupils.  Mr.  Wilson,  Sub-Inspector,  cites  the  case  of  the 
mill-^rls  at  a  certain  class.  They  reached  home  at  7  p.m., 
attended  the  class  at  7.80,  returned  home  about  10,  and  were  up  at  5 
o'clock  next  morning  to  resume  their  daily  toil.  To  keep  this  up 
for  a  whole  winter  must  be  trying  for  even  the  most  entnusiastic 
girL  It  does  not  appear  that  any  trial  has  been  made  of  the 
experiment  suggested  in  a  former  report,  whereby  either 
employers  would  shorten  the  hours  of  labour  for  these  pupils 
on  school-days  or  school  should  be  held  only  on  Saturdays, 
H.M.I.  Mr.  J.  C.  Smith  reports  that  Division  I.  classes  are  still  too 
numerous,  and  suggests  tnat  in  some  of  the  towns  there  might 
be  more  centralization. 

Regarding  the  classes  under  Division  II.  there  is  little  that  Division  II. 
is  new  to  report.  Of  the  most  popular  subjects — ^Dressmaking 
and  Millinery — something  has  been  said.  Cookery  is  on  a  different  Cookery, 
plane.  Miss  Crawford  reports  in  very  favourable  terms 
on  almost  all  the  classes,  but  she  makes  the  important 
observation  that  where  any  serious  diminution  in  attendance 
was  perceptible,  the  invariable  cause  was  the  unsuitable 
nature  of  the  dishes  practised.  When  fanciful  or  expensive 
cookery  was  attemptea  the  pupils  speedily  discovered  that  it 
was  costing  them  too  much  and  that  the  lessons  could 
not  be  practically  applied  at  home.  They  consequently  lost 
interest  and  ceased  to  attend.  It  is  of  the  very  greatest 
importance,  therefore,  to  encourage  and  insist  upon  the  teaching 
of  plain  and  useful  cookery.  The  pupils  not  only  find  such 
instruction  helpful,  but  also  get  an  equivalent  in  food  value  for 
the  money  spent  on  the  dishes. 

Laundry  Work  was  taken  at  a  few  centres ;  but  the  physical  Laundry 
exertion  that  the  work  calls  for,  and  the  heated  state  of  the  rooms,  Work, 
render  these  classes  less  popular  than  those  for  other  domestic 
subjects.    The  best  work  was  accomplished  at  afternoon  classes, 
when  artificial  light  was  unnecessary. 

Classes  in  Commercial  Subjects  are  increasingly  popular,  and  Commercial 
much  highly  creditable  work  is  being  done,  especialfy  in  towns.  Subjects. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  an  improvement  is  discernible  in 
the  teaching  of  those  specialists  who,  not  being  professional 
teachers,  have  now  had  a  few  years*  experience  oi  the  work. 
Discipline  is  better,  and  the  work  is  more  methodically  arranged 
and  carried  out. 

•Shorthand  and  Book-keeping  are  by  far  the  most  popular 
subjects.  Although  in  the  former  subject,  especially,  many 
pupils  reach  a  very  high  standard  of  attainment,  the  teachers 
often  have  reason  to  regret  that  their  students  do  not  combing 
with  it  regular  instruction  in  EnglisL  Typewriting  is  frequently 
added  to  the  two  principal  subjects,  but  there  is  a  tendency  to 
spend  too  much  time  upon  this  branch.  When  the  details  of 
the  mechanism  of  the  machine  have  been  mastered  and  the 
keyboard  has  been  thoroughly  learned,  there  remains  nothing  of 
any  educational  value  to  work  at  Mere  practice  should  not  be 
j^arded  as  instruction ;  aud  foy  this  reason  a  cou?«e  in  the  subject 
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ought  not  to  extend  over  more  than  one  session,  if,  indeed,  one 
session  be  not  rather  much. 

Professor  Sadler^  in  the  recent  vakiable  volume, "  Continuation 
Schools  in  England  and  Elsewhere,'*  edited  by  him,  remarks  on 
the  feet  that  often  enough  the  studious  clerk  who  devotes  much 
time  and  zeal  to  the  study  of  book-keeping  and  shorthand  fails 
to  get  on  in  the  world,  while  the  less  anxious  youth,  who  studies 
more  in  the  school  of  life,  rises  to  a  position  of  greater  responsibility. 
The  latter  avoids  the  danger  of  narrowness,  while  he  takes  other 
— and  more  serious — ^risks.  It  would  seem  that  an  extension  of 
the  social  and  civic  possihilities  in  Continuation  Class  work  might 
act  as  a  very  powertul  means  of  improving  the  average  type  oi 
young  man  in  business  offices.  There  is  far  greater  opportunity 
for  development  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  gooa  workshop  than  in 
that  of  an  ordinary  office.  The  mechanic  can  frequently  do  his 
work  under  conditions  which  permit  him  to  learn  from  wiser 
men ;  at  times  his  work  takes  him  hither  and  thither,  and  he  has 
excellent  opportunities  of  coming  in  contact  with  his  fellows  in 
the  fulfilment  of  a  common  task.  With  the  clerk,  attached  diy 
after  day  to  a  desk,  doing  purely  mechanical  work  under  condi- 
tions that  impose  silence,  tne  case  is  too  often  otherwise.  His 
actual  work  is  uninteresting,  for  he  sees  but  a  tiny  part  of  the 
whole  complex  organism :  there  is  all  the  more  reason,  then,  that 
his  course  of  study  should  be  broad. 

Classes  in  Languages  are  few,  but  the  work  is  excellent.  Oral 
teaching  in  French  and  German  has  made  great  advance  in 
recent  years. 

No  important  changes  fall  to  be  recorded  in  connexion  with 
the  Science,  Art,  and  Technical  Classes.  No  new  centres  for 
work  in  Division  III.  have  been  recognized,  and  what  progress 
has  been  made  has  been  rather  in  the  aireciion  of  extension  and 
improved  co-ordination  of  the  work  of  existing  classes  than  in  that 
of  fresh  developments.  Midlothian  has  joined  the  list  of  counties 
that  have  appointed  organizing  secretaries  for  technical  education, 
with  results  that  are  already  visible  in  the  improved  organization 
of  the  Continuation  Classes  throughout  the  county.  An  attempt 
is  being  made  in  this  county  and  in  Linlithgowshire  to  induce 
the  tieachers  in  the  smaller  centres  to  concentrate  their  energies 
on  a  course  of  study  (in  Practical  Mathematics  and  Geometrical 
Drawing)  which  shall  form  a  useful  foundation  for  more  advanced 
work  at  one  of  the  Division  III.  centres.  If  the  local  authorities 
could  be  induced  to  take  measures  to  assist  their  students,  after 
going  through  such  a  course,  to  continue  their  studies  at  the 
nearest  centre  for  advanced  work,  one  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  in  connexion  with  Continuation  Classes  would  be  in  a 
fair  way  to  solution ;  for,  in  that  case,  the  number  of  advanced 
students  at  these  centres  would  be  greatly  increased,  and  the 
grants  would  be  correspondingly  larger  Unfortunately,  the 
smaller  School  Boards  do  not  seem,  as  a  rule,  to  consider  the  pro- 
vision of  technical  instruction  as  a  serious  part  of  their  duties. 
On  the  contrar}',  the  Continuation  Classes  are  regarded  as  a  per- 
quisite of  the  day  school  teacher^  and  to  him  all  the  arrangements^ 
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including  the  choice  .  of  the  subjects  to  bje  taught,  aro  en- 
trusted.  It  is  not  surprising  that  he  in  turn  shonid  regard  the 
classes  mainly  as  a  means  of  increasing  his  income,  and  sho^d 
often  ^Aofifloe  educational  advantage  to  popularity. 

Thanks  In  great  measure  to  the'  liberal  grant*  that  have  been  Equipment 
provided  by  tne  Department,  some  progress  has  been  made  in  *°4, ,. 
the  provision  of  new  buildings,  aild  more  is  promised.    The  new  ^^"dings. 
engineering  laboratories  for  the  Heriot-Watt  College,  as  well  as 
the  new  Municipal  College  of  Art  for  Edinburgh,  are  in  the  course 
of  erection.    So  are  thd  laboratories  for  the  central  dasses  in 
mining  at  Cowdenbeath ;  while  the  new  textile  school  at  Dun- 
fermhne  and  the  technical  school  at  Galashiels  will  be  opened  in 
a  few  months.    The  last-named  promises  to  be  the  most  <k)mplete 
institution  of  the  kind  in  the  Southern  Division,  apart  from  the 
Central  Institutions  in  Edinburgh. 

The  marked  revival  of  interest  in  Continuation  Classes  in  (Vordina- 
Edinburgh  has  been  in  part  due  to  the  closer  connexion  between  tion  m 
these   tjlasses    and   the  advano^   classes  at  the  Heriot-Watt  ^i^burgh. 
College — a  connexion  which  has  been  emphasized  by  the  issue  of 
a  "  Joint  Prospectus  and  Directory  of  Evening  Classes  "  giving 
pairtioulars  of^  both  institutions.    The  increase  in  numbers  has 
been  accompanied,  in  the  Science,  Art,  and  Technical  Classes,  by 
a  steady  improvement  in  the  calibre  of  the  students  and  ha  the 
quahty  of  the  work  done. 

Classes  in  Division   IV.  are  not   by   any  means  numerous.  Division  IV 
They  are  usually  confined   to   Physical  Exercises  and   Vocal 
Music.     In.  the    city   of  Edinburgh    the    number    of   pupils 
who    took    these    classes    without    attending    others  'was    so 
small  as  to  be  almost  negligible :  in  country  districts  the  reyerse 
appears  to  have  been  the  case.    In  Fife  and  in  the  Border  District 
Division  IV.  classes  seemed  to  have  little  organic  connexion  with 
the  purely  educational  work.     Mr.  Wilson  tells  me  that  complain^  Fhjmioal 
was  frequently  heard  as  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  worlcing  Jiad^  Dnll. 
to  join  classes  for  Physical  Drill,  on  the  ground  that  their  daily 
oooupation  made  them  unfit  for  such  exercises.    On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Gall  mentions  as  a  significant  feature  the  case  of  a  clas^ 
attended   mainly  by  miner  lads  who  cheerfully  went  through 
gymnastic  exercises  even  though  they  had  already  done  a  day's 
dctra,  but  who  resolutely  declined  to  join  any  other  class. 

Classes  in  Vocal  Music  do  not  appear  to  increase  either  in  Vocal 
popularity  or  in  efficiency.  During  the  past  session  four  new  Music, 
classes  were  established  in  the  Border  District;  and  Mr.  Bell,  Sub- 
Inspector  reports  of  them  that,  while  no  fault  could  be  found  on 
the  score  of  lack  of  enthusiasm  or  want  of  solid  results,  it  remained 
daubtful  whether  these  classes  stimulated  the  work  of  the  others. 
In  the  Stirling  District  the  classes  were  too  small  to  be  successful 
In  Fife,  on  the  other  hand.  Vocal  Music  appears  to  have  been,  on 
the  whole,  more  popular  and  more  successful  than  Physical  Drill. 

A  few  brief  notes  may  be  added  with  regard  to  the  separate  The  several 
Districts.  Districts. 

As    regards     the     Edinburgh     District,      the     prominent  Edinburgh, 
features,  have  already  been  discussed     Classes  in  Commercial 
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Subjects  are  by  far  the  most  popular,  while  next  in  order  come 
Giris'  Industrial  Classes.  In  the  English  Course  and  the  Art 
Course  there  is  some  falling  o£  The  attendance  in  the  city 
classes  has  been,  as  usual,  almost  perfect.  In  only  one  country 
school  was  the  study  of  English  being  eflfectively  pursued. 

In  Fife  more  centralization  of  classes  is  desirable,  and  there 
are  still  too  many  classes  in  Division  I.  The  interest  which 
managers  take  in  the  classes  is  not  always  very  pronounced ;  and 
in  granting  exemptions  care  is  not  always  taken  that  suitable 
provision  is  made  for  the  completion  of  the  pupil's  general 
education.  Very  successful  results  are  achieved  by  the  Kirkcaldy 
School  of  Shorthand. 

In  the  Border  District  classes  were  held  at  22  centres:  9  in 
Berwickshire,  3  in  Peeblesshire,  5  in  Selkirkshire,  and  5  in 
Roxburghshire.  The  last-named  county  does  not  appear  to 
advantage,  especially  in  comparison  witn  Berwickshire,  where 
the  population  is  much  smaller.  All  the  classes  in  Berwickshire 
may  be  termed  rural,  while  there  is  practically  only  one  of  that 
type  in  the  remaining  three  coimties. 

It  is  matter  for  regret  that  even  in  country  villages  the  Com- 
mercial type  of  course  is  the  rule.  A  well-considered  Rural 
course  was  conducted  at  Hirsel  Law,  Coldstream.  At  Kelso  an 
Industrial  course  for  girls  was  arranged  under  Division  I.,  but 
the  attendance  was  not  what  might  have  been  expected. 

Housewifery  classes  with  the  most  modem  equipment  were 
conducted  at  Galashiels,  Peebles,  and  Kelso ;  while  at  Hawick, 
Selkirk,  and  elsewhere  a  considerable  extension  of  focilities  for 
instruction  in  this  subject  is  probable. 

The  following  table  shows  the  branches  taught,  the  number  of 
schools  j)rofessing  each,  and  the  number  of  pupils  studying  each 
subject  m  the  Stirling  District : — 


Subject. 

No.  of 
Schools. 

jNo.  ot 

Pupils 

enrolled. 

Subject. 

No.  of 
Schools. 

JNo.  ot 

Pupils 
enrolled, 

■ 

1 

Shorthand 

18 

660 

14 

Laundrywork 

5 

118 

2 

Book-keeping- 

18 

587 

15 

Needlework  - 

17 

506 

3 

Commercial 

16 

Domestic 

• 

Arithmetic 

17 

520 

Economy  - 

1 

30 

4 

Commercial 

17 

English  < 

10 

263 

Correspon- 
dence 

5 

118 

18 

Ambulance    - 

6 

146 

5 

Commercial 

19 

Latin     - 

1 

U 

Geography 

1 

25 

20 

French  - 

2 

28 

6 

Typewriting  - 

5 

94 

21 

German 

2 

60 

7 

Drawing 

6 

143 

22 

Woodwork    - 

8 

149 

S 

Technical 
Arithmetic 

5 

138 

23 
24 

Wood -carving 
Drill      . 

2 

7 

50 
175 

9 

Mejisnration  - 

4 

118 

25 

Music    - 

3 

69 

10 

Citizenship    - 

3 

75 

26 

Hygiene 

1 

15 

11 

Dressmaking - 

29 

1,358 

27 

Trade  and 

*%^ 

12 

Millinery 

10 

397 

Commercia' 

13 

Cookery 

21 

586 

Transac- 
tions 

1 

15 

1 
1 

\ 
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In  Alloa  aud  Falkirk  certain  schools  were  set  aside  for  the 
work  of  Division  I. 

The  evening  class  work  provided  for  young  women  is,  as  a 
rule,  of  a  commendably  practical  type,  but  tne  curriculum  for 
them  will  not  be  complete  until  it  regularly  embraces  instruction 
in  Hygiene  and  Household  Management.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  Housewifery  classes  which  have  been  so  successfully 
conducted  in  Buchanan  parish,  have  had,  for  various  reasons, 
to  be  discontinued. 

Twenty-two  schools  had  classes  subsidized  by  the  Stirling 
Technical  Education  Committee,  and  the  similar  committee  subsi- 
dized four  schools  in  the  county  of  Kinross. 

Complaint  is  again  made  of  the  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of 
managers,  who  frequently  open  classes  with  hesitation,  and  are 
indifferent  to  their  success  or  failure.  But  there  are  exceptions, 
notably  the  School  Boards  of  Dunblane,  Stirling,  Falkirk  (Burgh), 
and  Falkirk  (Landward). 

The  number  of  centres  in  Perth  county  has  fallen  from  25  to  Perth. 
23.  Of  these,  14  had  classes  under  Division  I.,  18  under  Division 
II.,  2  under  Division  III.,  and  2  under  Division  IV.  In  Perth 
city  there  were  4  centres,  in  other  towns  and  villages  12,  and  in 
small  country  schools  7.  It  is  matter  for  regret  that  so  few 
pupils  study  English  and  Cookery.  The  following  enrolments  in 
rerth  city  schools  tell  their  own  tale: — 

Needlework 304 

Dressmaking          ....  242 

Re-making  Garments     -        -        .  194 

Millinery 72 

Laundry  Work      -        -        -        .  55 

Cookery 40 

English 11 

Excellent  work  continues  to  be  done  in  the  Commercial 
classes,  which  are  well  taught  and  popular. 

Central  Institutions. 

It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  deal  in  detail  with  the  work  of 
the  three  Central  Institutions  of  the  Division — the  Heriot-Watt 
College,  the  Edinburgh  and  East  of  Scotland  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  the  Leith  Nautical  College — as  full  information  with 
regard  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  work  of  these  institutions 
is  given  in  the  reports  to  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

Of  the  three,  the  Heriot-Watt  College  naturally  comes  into  Heriot-Watt 
closest  touch  with  the  work  of  Continuation  Classes.  Mention  College, 
has  already  been  made  of  the  much  more  definite  plan ,  of 
co-ordination  which  is  in  force  for  the  present  session.  The 
working  of  that  scheme  will  fall  to  be  dealt  with  in  next 
year's  Keport,  but  the  necessity  for  it  is  very  evident  from  the 
statement  in  Principal  Laurie's  Report  for  1906-7,  in  which  he 
points  out  that  under  the  arrangement  in  force  in  1905-6  only 
25  students  passed  from  the  School  Board's  classes  to  the  Heriot- 
Watt  College.    Under  the  new  arrangement  the  College  is  to 
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dkconCinue  classes  in  Elementary  Geometrical  Drawing  and 
in  {Shorthand,  while  the  School  Board  is  to  reduce  its  courses  in 
ObmtnGTcial  and  Technical  subjects  from  three  to  two  years. 

While  thus  keeping  in  touch  with  institutions  of  a  preparatory 
type,  the  College  has  come  to  an  arrangement  with  the  University 
authorities  whereby  certain  courses  held  in  the  College  are 
recognized  as  qualifying  for  the  examinations  for  Science 
degrees. 

The  classes  held  by  the  Edinburgh  Typographia  are  now  carried 
on  in  premises  provided  by  the  governors  of  the  Heriot-Watt 
College,  although  these  classes  have  not  yet  been  incorporated 
with  the  College. 
^^^'^^  *     There  have  been  practically  no  changes  in  the  arrangements  ol 
^tlaSd       ^'^^  Edinburgh  and  East  of  Scotland  CoUege  of  Agriculture.    The 
College  of     Teachers'  Class  in  School  Gardening  formerly  conducted  under 
Agriculture,  the  management  of  the  College  was  this  year  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Provincial  Committee ;  but  in  future  such  classes 
will  be  managed  by  the  College.     Before  the  connexion  between 
such  an  institution  as  this  and  the  elementary  school  can  be  an 
intimate  one,  further  developments  in  Rural  CTourses  for  Supple- 
mentary Classes  are  necessary.    It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the 
"  Advisory  Department "  of  the  College  continues  to  be  taken 
advantage  of  to  an  increasing  degree.      As  the  College  and  its 
work  come  to  be  better  known,  the  farmers,  to  an  increasing 
extent,  look  to  the  staiF  for  assistance  in  diiBculties  as  they  arise. 
Leith  In  the  Leith  Nautical  College  much  excellent  work  continues 

Nautical       ^  \^  done,  and  during  the  current  session  a  large  addition  is  to 
^  ®^®'         be  made  to  the  appliances  for  teaching  Navigation,  Marine 
Engineering,  and  Naval  Architecture. 

The  heaa  master  will  next  year  visit  the  fishing  village  ot 
Cockenzie  on  the  Saturdays  in  May,  when  the  fishermen  are  at 
home,  and  will  go  over  with  them  the  most  necessary  parts  of 
Line  and  Steam  Drifters*  Navigation.  This  useful  work  is  to  be 
done  gratis.  A  very  suitable  course  of  instruction  is  given  to 
lads  who  mean  to  go  to  sea,  and  every  efiFort  is  put  forth  to  make 
the  College  serve  the  special  requirements  of  the  seaport. 

I  desire  this  year  again  to  express  my  special  indebtedness  to 
Mr.  Robb,  Sub-Inspector,  for  his  valuable  help  in  the  preparation 
of  this  Report, 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

My  Lords, 

YoMt  Lordships'  obedient  Servant, 

.    .   ,  ...  A.  E.  SCOUGAL. 

To  the  Right  ffonourdblf 

Tlie  Lords  of  the  Gominitiee  of  Council 
on.  Edv/xUion  iU  Scotland. 
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General  Report  for  the,  year  1907  hy  A.  R.  Andrew,  Esq.,  M,A., 
(me  of  His  Majesty* a  Chief  Inspectors^  on  the  Continuation 
Classes  in  the  Western  Division  of  Scotland. 

My  Lords, 

I  have  the  honour  to  present  a  General  Report  on  th^ 
Continuation  Classes  in  the  Western  Division. 

I.    Ordinary  Continuation  Classes. 

Divisions  I.,  II.,  Ill,  ly. 

I  propose  in  the  first  place  to  deal  generally  with  some  of  the  The  leading ; 
leading  problems  of  Continuation  work  as  tnejr  present  them- FoWe^ns  of 
selves  in  this  Division,  and  secondly,  to  give  m  summary  the  Continua- 
account  of  the  actual  state  of  the  work  sent  in  for  each  district 
by  the  Inspector  responsible  for  it.    This  will  be  followed,  as  in 
former  Years,  by  H.M.I.  Mr.  Young's  Report  on  the  Mathematical, 
Scientific,  Technological,  and  Art  Classes,  and  by  a  note  on  the 
work  of  the  Central  Institutions. 

The  most  pressing  difficulties  with  which  the  organisers  of 
Evening  Continuation  Schools  have  at  present  to  contend  are  four 
in  number.  The  first  is  the  need  for  a  closer  connection  between 
thiB  Elementary  Day  School  and  the  Continuation  Class  which 
ought  to  follow  it.  The  second  is  the  educational  apathy  of 
many  country  districts.  The  third  is  the  question  of  staff. 
The  fourth  arises  from  the  long  hours  of  employment  which 
leave  too  narrow  a  margin  of  strength  or  leisure  for  further 
education  in  the  case  of  great  numbers  of  young  people. 

Some  or  all  of  these  tour  difficulties  are  met  with  in  varying 
degrees  in  most  parts  of  this  Division,  but  perhaps  the  first  and 
the  third  are  tne  most  pressing  from  the  point  of  view  of 
educational  efficiency,  while  the  i?econd  and  fourth  must  be 
removed,  where  they  exist,  by  the  comparatively  slow  action  of  a 
changed  and  roused  public  opinion  on  the  subject  of  further 
education. 

The  distinction  between  Continuation  work,  in  the  strict  sense  Continua- 
of  an  extension  of  elementary  education,  and  the  further  educa-.  tion  work 
tion  for  practicp,l  life  which  the  specialised  classes  of  the  Evenin^?^  special- 
Schools  now  give,  is  an  important  one ;  for  it  can  safely  be  said  __j^  ^jfg.     ^ 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  latter  part  of  the  system  is  in  a  much  more  tinction. 
flourishing  and  satisfactory  condition  than  the  former. 

The  reason  of  this  is  two-fold.  In  the  first  place  the  boy. 
newly  released  from  school  at  fourteen  years  of  age  is  too  young 
to  reahse  the  inadequacv  of  his  attainments,  and  too  eager  to  ^^ 

enjoy  his  release  from  school  work  and  discipline  to  spend  time 
in  wnat  he  regards  as  an  irksome  bondage ;  and  secondly,  the. 
number  of  pupils  who  desire  further  education  at  this  stage,  or 
who  are  by  law  compelled  to  submit  to  it,  is,  in  consequence  of 
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the  working  bi  the  Education  Act  of  1901,  gradually  and 
naturally  diminishing,  while  the  ambitious  and  eager  among  the 
pupils  are  becoming  more  and  more  fitted  by  early  day-school 
training  to  profit  By  the  special  work  of  the  more  advanced 
Evening  Classes. 

But  the  great  majority  are  neither  ambitious  nor  eager  to 
learn,  and  it  is  only  after  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  years  that 
the  pressure  of  circumstances  induces  in  some  the  desire  to 
improve  their  financial  position  by  preparing  for  responsible 
posts  or  for  skilled  handicrafts,  and  leads  them  to  join  Evening 
Classes  after  the  Elementary  instruction,  which  must  form  the 
foundation  for  special  teaching,  has,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
lapsed  into  forgetfulness. 

The  interval     There  is  thus  a  leakage  and  a  waste  of  time  between  the 

between        close  of  a  boy's  day-school    career    and  the  opening  of   his 

Gontinua-     continuation   course  which,  even  in  cases  where  the  latter  is 

tion   School  successfully  taken,  leads  to  delay  and  sometimes  to  disgust,  and 

attendance    which,  in  cases  where  no  school  is  attended  at  all,  often  brin^ 

often  an  accession  to   the  ranks    of  the  unskilled  labour  which  is 

wasted.         constantly  on  the  verge  of  unemployment.     This  waste  is  strictlv 

analogous,  from  the  educational  point  of  view,  to   that  whicn 

formerly  went  on  in  the  Day  School  System  when  pupils  were 

allowed  to  leave  on  passing  the  Fifth  Standard.     Mucn  of  the 

good  work  which  had  been  done  was,  and  could  not  but  be, 

evanescent ;   this  is  true  even  now  of  the  large  number  who 

leave  at  fourteen  before  completing  the  Day  School  Course,  but, 

just  as  matters  have  to  some  extent  improved,  and  will  no  doubt 

continue  to  improve,  in  this  respect,  so  a  similar  result  may  be 

expected  from  any  steps  whicn  would  ensure  the  retentipn 

under  the  discipline  of  the  educational  system,  (duly  modified 

to  meet  natural  growth)  of  the  majority  of  those  who,  at  present, 

remain  to  their  own  hurt  outside  its  influence. 

H.M.I.    Dr.      In   the   Report  on   the  Glasgow  District,  H.M.I.   Dr.  A.  D. 

A.  D.  Thom-  Thomson,  speaking  of  the  continued  decrease  in  the  number  of 

^^  pupils  attending  Division  I.  Classes,  says  that  "  This  decrease  is 

not  due  to  a  dearth  of  pupils  capable  of  deriving  benefit  from 

the  instruction  given  in  that  Division,  but  to  the  difficulty  of 

getting  such  pupils  to  attend" ;  and  in  cdnnection  with  Division  II. 

Classes  he  says, "  of  the  very  large  number  of  pupUs  who,  by  reason 

of  age,  drop  out  of  the  Day  School  before  reaching  the  stage  of  the 

Qualifying  Examination  very  few  come  to  Continuation  Classes. 

It  is  true  that  after  the  lapse  of  years  an  occasional  member  of 

this  large  band,  now  ^own  to  the  adult  stage,  and  for  the  most 

part  practically  illiterate,  finds  his  way  to  some  Continuation 

Class  Centre  with  a  view  to  being  "  brushed  up "  in  some 

particular  subject — usually  Arithmetic.      But  the  vast  majority 

are  heard  of  no  more." 

H-M.I.    Mr.      H.M.I.  Mr.  G.  Andrew,  in  his  enumeration  of  the  weaker  points 

Q.  Andrew,   ^f  ^j^^  Continuation  system  as  it  exists  in  Lanarkshire,  places 

first  the  fact  that "  The  numbers  in  attendance  are,  relatively 

speaking,  small,  for  when  one  compares  the  number  of  students 

attending  with  the  number  of  young  apprentices  who  might 
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well  be  attending 'at  each  of  our  Lanarkshire  Industrial  Centres, 
the  wastage  between  the  day  and  the  continuation  system  is 
found  to  be  very  great,  and  will  probably  continue  so  until 
attendance  at  the  latter  is  made  compulsory. " 

And  Mr.  Shanks,  Sub-Inspector  in  the  same  district,  attributes 

the  amount  of  revision  which  must  be  done  in  Division  I.  Classes 

/to  the  fact  that  usually  two  years  pass  before  the  lads  think  ol 

resuming  the  studies  they  dropped  on  leaving  the  Day  School. 

So  far  as  Continuation  work  in  the  strict  sense  is  concerned,  Supple- 
the  Supplementary  Course  of  the  Day  School  supplies  the  need  mentary 
for  it  in  theory  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen,  but,  apart  from  the  S?"!?^  ^^^ 
fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  pupils  leave   at   this  age,  that  ^j^^  wOTk. 
many  are  exempted  before  they  reach  it,  and  that  a  large 
numoer  of  both  classes  have  neither  passed   the   Qualifying 
Examination  nor  entered   a   Supplementary  Course,  we  have 
besides  a  great  mass  of  young  people  between  14  and  16  who, 
at  this  most  critical  age,  cannot  apparently  be  brought  into  the 
sphere  of  the  Continuation  School,  and  who  are  therefore  losing, 
so  far  as  education  is  concerned,  one  of  the  most  valuable  periods 
of  their  youth. 

Some  of  the  causes  of  this  state  of  matters  are  dealt  with 

below,  but,  so  far  as  the  work  of  the  school  itself  is  concerned, 

there  is  hope  that  one  result  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of 

pupils  who  pass  through  the  Supplementary  Courses  of  the  Day 

School  will  be  an  increase  in  the  number  of  those  who  are 

willing  to  continue  the  studies  thus  begun,  without  a  break 

between  the  Day  School  and  the  Continuation  Class.      In  this 

connection  the  following  passage  from  notes  supplied  to  Dr.  A.  D. 

Thomson  by  Sub-Inspector  Mr.  D.  MacLeod  may  be  quoted : — 

"  The  Headmasters  state  that  the  great  majority  of  English  class  pupils 
in  Division  11.  have  been  members  of  a  Supplementary  Class  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  period.  These  ^pupils  work  well,  attend  re^larly,  and,  as  a 
{general  rule,  hasten  to  the  evening  classes,  if  the  session  is  in  progress, 
immediately  on  leaving  the  Day  School.  The  inference  is  obvious.  The 
instruction  imparted  in  the  Supplementary  Class  hsH  ^ven  the  pupil  a 
glimpse,  at  least,  of  the  world  of  literature  and  romance ;  it  has  engendered 
in  him  the  elements  of  a  laudable  ambition ;  it  has  created  a  taste  for 
reading  and  a  desire  for  further  extending  his  knowledge  of  men  and 
things.  The  future  of  Continuation  Classes  will  depend  largely  on  the 
success  or  non-success  of  Supplementary  Courses." 

The  great  majority  of  the  teachers  in  Division  I.  Continuation  The  Staff  of 
ClasseSy  and  many  of  the  teachers  of  the  less  speciaUsed  and  Continua- 
technical    subjects    in    the    other    Divisions    are    Certificated  ^^  Schools 
Teachers  in  the  Day  School.    Their  fitness  for  such  work  is  un-  xewihers^n 
doubted,  their  energy,  self  sacrifice,  and  devotion  to  duty  un-  Evening 
Questionable,  they  are  in  very  many  cases  in  the  first  vigour  of  Schools. 
tneir  powers  of  mind  and  body,  and  they  are  doing  good  service 
at  considerable,  it  may  be  dangerous,  risk  to  the  health  of  their 
middle  and  later  life.     But  even  were  no  such  risk  incurred, 
there    are    distinct    educational     reasons, — among    them,  the 
inevitable  want  of  freshness  of  thought  and  outlook  caused  by 
an  arduous  day's  work  in  a  day  school, — ^which  make  it  un- 
desirable that  the  teacher  whose  whole  day  is  occupied  should 
also  teach  in  the  evening. 


in 
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If  the  relationship  between  the  Day  School  and  the  Continual 
tiou  School  were  as  close  and  intimate  as  it  ought  to  be,  if  the 
two  systems  were  in  reality,  as  thev  are  theoretically,  parts  of  an 
organic  whole,  there  would  be  less  difficulty  in  tne  way  of 
adopting  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  staffing  suggested  in  last 
year's  Keport — namely,  that  the  teachers*  wort,  wnether  day  or 
evening,  should  bo  regarded  as  a  whole  in  apportioning  time  and 
salary,  but  at  present  there  seems,  unfortunately,  to  be  Uttle 
prospect  of  this  reform. 

H.M.I,  Mr.  G.  Andrew  deals  with  this  question : — 

**  In  too  manv  cttses,"  he  says,  '*  the  work  of  instruction  is  ^Ten  b^*teacherii 
who  are  already  exhausted  by  work  in  the  Dav  School.  This  burning  of  the 
candle  at  both  ends  proves  deleterious  to  botn  day  and  evening  wprk,  and 
materially  lowers  a  teacher's  efficiency.  In  the  case  of  women  teachers  it 
should  not  be  allowed." 

The  attitude  of  the  employers  of  labour  to  the  Continuation 
School  may  be  regarded  from  two  different  points  of  view,  for 
the  available  evidence  seems  to  show  that  it  varies  according  to 
the  type  of  piipil  affected  by  it.  The  message  boy  and  the 
factory  girl  find  it  much  more  difficult  to  attend  Continuation 
Classes  than  the  apprentice  engineer,  the  chemist's  assistant,  or 
the  shorthand  clert. 

The  hours  of  unskilled  labour  are  long  and  indefinite,  the 
work  is  often  monotonous  and  depressing,  andwhen  to  its  influence 
is  added  the  discomfort  of  a  narrow  home  life,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  boys  and  girls  who  have  just  left  the  Day, 
School  prefer  the  freedom  of  the  streets  or  the  fields  to  the  tasks 
of  even  the  most  attractive  Continuation  School.  To  ask  young 
people,  who  have  toiled  all  day,  to  give  up  voluntarily  their  few 
and  hardly  earned  hours  of  leisure,  is  certainly  more  than  can  be 
expected  from  any  but  the  elite  of  their  class,  and  if  Continuation 
work  is  to  be  as  successful  as  it  deserves,  an  appeal  must  be  made 
to  employers  for  their  co-operation  in  this  matter.  The  recent 
movement  for  obtaining  this  co-operation  initiated  by  the  School 
Board  of  Edinburgh  should  be  widely  imitated,  and  if  this  were 
done  it  might  lead  to  a  beneficial  change  in  the  somewhat 
indifferent  attitude  to  Continuation  Schools  which  has  hitherto 
been  too  common  among  employers  of  unskilled  labour. 

H.M.I.  Mr.  G.  Andrew  advocates  a  change  in  the  hours  for 

Contmuation  work  which  would  certainly  have  advantages,  but 

which,  as  was  indicated  last  year,  cannot  be  carried  out  witl^out 

the  help  of  employers.     Mr.  Andrew  says  : — 

*'  The  classes  are  too  exclusively  held  in  the  evenings.  Most  of  those 
attending  them  have  had  to  rise  very  early  in  the  morning,  hav<^  been  work- 
ing more  or  less  in  the  open  all  day,  and  when  they  come  to  warm  rooms  in 
the  evening  are  apt  to  become  dro^rsy,  listless,  and  incapable  of  men^tal 
effoit.  The  German  method  of  holding  such  classes  in  the  early  morning, 
or  in  the  afternoon,  seems  to  prove  much  more  effective.* 

And  on  the  same  point  Mr.  Henderson,  Sub-Inspector,  Ayrshire, 

remarks : — 

"  If,  after  a  lon^  day's  work,  and  enforced  attendance  at  a  night  school,, 
exhaustion  occsisionally  finds  relief  in  sleep,  it  is  a  matter  for  sympathy 
rather  than  censure,  in  such  cases  meetings  extending  from  '7.30  p.m.  to 
9.30  p.m.  for  three  niglits  a  week  seem  unduly  long  and  unduly  late. 
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On  the  other  hand  there  is  little  doubt  that  employers  of  Skilled 
skilled  labour  are  in  many  places  manifesting  increased  mterest  labour, 
in  the  working  of  the  Continuation  School  System,  and  especially 
in  the  more  advanced  scientific  and  teonnioal  work  of  the 
Central  Institutions;  and  that  the  Courses  provided  for  appren- 
tices and  craft  students  are  rising  in  value  to  the  pupils  and  in 
the  esteem  of  their  employers.  SuflScient  proof  of  this  will  be 
found  in  the  Reports  of  tne  Central  Institutions  which  are  printed 
as  appendices,  m  the  reference  in  H.M.I.  Mr.'  F.  W.  Young's 
Report  to  the  rising  importance  of  the  technical  iDstruction 
given  in  the  larger  towns,  and  in  the  following  quotation  from 
H.M.I.  Mr.  Munro  Fraser's  Report  on  Renfrew  and  Argyll : — 

"  During  the  year  the  Paisley  School  Board  have  commuQicated  with 
representative  firms  aa  to  the  suitability  of  their  Commercial  Classes  and 
the  needs  of  their  clerical  staffs.  The  replies  indicated  approval  of  what 
was  being  done,  emphasised  the  importance  of  English  and  Commercial 
Arithmetic  as  fundamental,  su^ested  the  addition  of  Commercial 
Geography,  and  approved  of  the  board's  proposal  to  institute  lectures  in 
Mercantile  Law.**    (Mr.  Burdon,  Sub-Inspector.) 

H.M.I.  Mr.  G.  Andrew  has  the  following  reference  to  the 
subject  discussed : — 

"There  is  need  for  more  su^tive  co*operation  on  the  part  of  the  large 
employers  of  labour.  In  some  case»%  it  is  true,  firms  give  every  encourage- 
ment to  their  apprentices  to  attend  Evening  Classes,  but  this  practice  is  not 
yet  sufficiently  general.  In  some  cases  both  Managers  and  teachers  have 
approached  the  employers  in  this  connection  and  much  good  has  resulted.'* 

The  apathy  of  Educational  Authorities  in  the  rural  districts  Apathy  in 
is  another  of  the  diflSculties  with  which  Continuation  work  has  ^?ral 
to  contend.    This  subject  received  a  good  deal  of  attention  in  -l^w^wcte* 
the  Report  of  last  year,  and  little  need  be  said  of  it  here  except 
that  in  none  of  the  Reports  from  districts  where  rural  Continua- 
tion Schools  are  needed  is  there  any  evidence  of  a  movement  to  .. 
reinstate  them  in  their  proper  place  in  the  educational  system. 
On  the  contrary  in  ^r^y  11  there  is  a  net  decrease  of  nine  centres ; 
in  the  Dumfries  district  the  amount  of  rural  continuation  work 
is  **  insignificant,"  and  the  centres  all  over  are  less  in  number  by 
two  than  they  were  last  year.   In  Ayrshire  the  Rural  Continua- 
tion  Classes  are  "poorly  represented  in  the  total  amount  of 
work." 

From  H.M.I.  Mr.  Munro  Eraser's  Report  I  take  two  passages  a  contrast : 
which  place  in  a  strong  light  the  contrast  between  the  attitude  Urban  and 
of  urban  and  rural  School  Boards  to  Continuation  Work : —         S^^^l 

"  In  Paisley  and  Greenock  the  provision  for  Continuation  Classes  is  now 
fairly  complete.  In  these  large  towns  the  organisation  and  management 
of  the  work  has  come  to  he  regarded  by  the  School  Boards  as  an 
essential  part  of  their  regular  obligations  as  Educational  Authorities.*' 

<  ^*  If  there  is  not  much  apparent  advance  in  the  diffusion  of  useful 
knowledge,  there  is  little  or  no  retrogression.  The  cessation  of  a  class 
often  means  no  more  than  the  departure  of  a  teacher  to  another  school. 
His  successor  may  take  a  year  to  consider  the  advisability  of  starting  a 
dass.  Rural  School  Boards  rarely  give  a  thought  to  the  matter  except  on 
his  initiative. 

•  Until  rural  School  Boards  begin  to  realise  that  the  provision 
of  Continuation  Classes  is  an  essential  part  of  their  duty  as* 
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Educational  Authorities  there  is  little  hope  of  the  revival  of 
the  rural  Evening  Class,  and  the  educational  contrast  between 
town  and  country  in  this,  as  in  other  respects,  will  be  further 
aacentuated  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  the  latter. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  proposal  to  enlist  the  services  of  the 
staff  of  the  Agricultural  College  in  the  further  training  ot 
teachers  in  subjects  suitable  for  rural  Supplementary  Courses 
(see  Report  on  Day  Schools)  may  do  much  to  strengthen  the 
work  in  rural  Continuation  Classes,  to  render  it  more  suitable 
to  the  needs  of  different  localities,  and  possibly  to  induce  a  large 
number  of  School  Boards  to  revive  such  work  where  it  is  at 
present  dormant  or  extinct. 

On  the  actual  work  of  the  various  Divisions  under  the 
Continuation  Class  Code  very  full  Reports  have  been  received 
from  the  District  Inspectors.'  These  Beports  are  summarised 
below,  but  certain  points  of  general  importance  may  be  dealt 
with  in  the  first  place. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  points  arises  from  the 
regulation  referred  to  last  vear,  under  which  the  work  of  Division 
I.  IS  being  assimilated  to  tliat  of  the  Supplementary  Courses  in 
the  Day  School.  This  process,  so  far  as  the  subjects  of  Schedule 
V.  (English,  etc.)  are  concerned,  is  a  comparatively  easy  one, 
though  even  here  there  are  difficulties  in  connection  with  home 
reading  and  the  provision  of  Libraries,  but  the  obstacles  naturallv 
become  greater  when  the  Course  is  taken  from  Schedule  VI. 
also,  and  especially  when  anything  in  the  nature  of  the  Industrial 
course  is  attempted. 

On  this  point  H.M.I.  Mr.  Munro  Fraser  has  the  foUowing 
remark : — 

^'*  The  Industrial  course  of  the  Day-School  was  in  no  school  attempted 
with  anything  approaching  completeness.  Some  practical  Qeometry  and 
Mensuration  were,  however,  proposed  in  most  of  the  syllabuses,  and  taught 
in  a  fairly  effective  way.  Mecnanics,  not  to  mention  Woodwork,  was 
avoided.  The  *  Keeping  of  Accounts'  received  a  satisfactory  share  of 
attention.  Yet,  as  Mr.  George  Murray  says,  '  Most  of  the  boys  in  these 
classes  are  at  trades,  comparatively  few  at  commercial  work.' " 


Glasgow. 
KMJ.  Dr. 


In  Glasgow  the  School  Board  allowed  boys  to  attend  a  Manual 
Instruction  Class,  and  girls  either  a  Cookery  or  a  Needlework 
A.^D.  inom-  Qij^g  QjjQ  evening  per  week  free  of  charge,  but  this  scheme,  it 
would  appear,  has  not  met  with  the  success  it  merited,  for  one 
of  these  Centres  has  been  closed.  Nor  is  the  difficulty  much 
less  on  the  literary  side  of  the  work.  Dr.  A.  D.  Thomson's 
Report,  for  instance,  has  the  following  passage : — 

"  It  is  difficult  to  make  a  comparison  between  the  work  done  by  even  the 
best  classes  in  Division  I.  and  tne  work  done  by  pupils  in  a  Supplementary 
Course.  The  conditions  are  altogether  different.  In  the  first  place  the 
Continuation  Class  pupils  have  a  short  session  and  only  a  few  hours 
instruction  per  week.  Further^  they  are  considerably  handicapped  by  the 
want  of  good  libraries.  Most,  if  not  all,  centres  possess  a  library  of  a  sort, 
consisting  mostly  of  works  of  fiction,  travel,  etc.  These  books  are  good 
enough  so  far  as  they  go.  and  are  f reauentlv  read  at  home  bv  the  pupils ; 
but  home  reading  is  at  tne  best  sporaoic  and  perfunctory.  What  is  wanting 
is  a  set  of  books  of  reference  ana  of  useful  information  ;  and  it  is.  essentia 
that  these  should  bo  supplied  if  the  Division  I.  Classes  are  to  be  rabed  to 
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a  status  even  approximating  that  of  Supplementary  Courses.  It  is  doubtful 
if  much  systematic  home  reading  can  reasonably  be  expected  from 
Continuation  Class  pupils.  But  with  records  of  work  to  accustom  them  to 
condense  their  ideas  and  express  them  clearly  and  concisely,  and  i/vdtb  good 
libraries  to  enable  them  to  hunt  up  information  for  themselves  instead  of 
being  dependent  on  the  teacher,  there  is  no  reason  why  Division  I.  pupils 
should  not  in  some  respects  compeure  favourably  witn  those  of  Supple- 
mentary Courses."    (Sub-Inspector  Mr.  D.  MacLeod.) 

In  further  illustration  of  this  difficulty,  and  as  home  reading  A  further 
is  a  most  essential  part  of  the  work  if  it  is  to  follow  Supple-  ^lustration, 
mentary  Course  lines,  I  quote  the  following  passage  from  HLM.I. 
Mr.  Mimro  Fraser's  Report : — 

"  Home  reading  was  approached  with  evident  reluctance  in  many  cases. 
A  fair  amount,  however,  was  done,  and  it  was  fairly  well  supervised,  but 
too  much  must  not  be  expected  of  the  pupils.  At  the  same  time,  no  small 
amount  of  home  reading  is  at  present  overtaken  by  pupils  in  Division  I. 
without  any  prompting  on  the  part  of  parent  or  teacher — some  of  it  not  of 
the  best  quality — and  by  wise  airection  the  energy  thos  expended  may  be 
turned  into  profitable  channels.  What  home  reading  is  done  is  due 
wholly  to  the  energy  and  devotion  of  the  teachers.  One  hears  of  them,  in 
order  to  meet  the  re<iuirement8  in  this  respect,  supplying  books  at  their 
own  expense.  This  is  highly  creditable  to  them,  out  scarcely  so  to  the 
Boards  in  question.  Books  of  reference  or  dictionaries  are  not  often  met 
with  in  a  Continuation  Class.'' 

In  reporting  on  some  of  the  Lanarkshire  Schools  H.M.I.  Mr.  Lanarkshire. 
Lamb  remarks  that  in  a  few  cases  where  the  idea  of  a  Supple-  ?'^jj*  ^'*- 
mentary  Course  was  well  understood,  the  attempt  to  place  the  ^*™^- 
Division  I.  work  on  the  same  lines  was  successful,  and  in  about 
half  a  dozen  schools  really  excellent  work  up  to  the  Supple- 
mentary Course  standard  was  done.     The  progress  madte  in 
English  was  the  most  important  feature  of  the  work,  but  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  the  proper  supply  of  books  appears  here 
also,  and  in  only  eleven  of  the  twenty  Division  I.  Classes  seen 
by  Sub-Insnector  Mr.  Shanks,  was  the  work  being  done  on  the 
lines  of  a  Supplementary  Course.     Mr.  Shanks  does  not  think 
that  the  attempt  to  assimilate  the  two  courses  will  be  successful 
until  the  pupils  are  better  equipped  on  leaving  the  Day  School. 

These  difficulties  appear  to  have  been  less  felt  in  the  Dumfries  Dumfries 
District,  where  the  work  was  veiy  satisfactory,  and  in  English,  R^Sjl^Vr 
at  least,  followed  the  lines  of  a  Supplementary  Course,  and  in  8  Thomm- 
the  Govan  and  Dumbarton  District,  where  Sub-Inspector  Mr.  ^^^ 
McVie  recommends  as  an  attraction  to  girls  at  this  stage  that 
practical  work  should  be  g^ivenin  Cookeiy  and  Housewifery,  where  S^^^^/^o 
facilities  for  such  instruction  exist.     This  suggestion  is  also  made  Mr.°McVie^ 
by  H.M.I.  Mr.  Lamb,  and  by  H.M.I.  Mr.  D.  Thompson.     In  Govan  Sub- 
and  Dumbarton  some  Boards  have  provided  Libraries  for  their  Inspector. 
Continuation  Classes,  and  the   training  in  English  is  now,  in 
consequence,  much  broader  than  formeny. 

In  the  Report  on  Lanarkshire  the  whole  matter  is  thus  summed  Lanarkshire. 

up  by  H.M.L  Mr.  G.  Andrew :—  H.M.I.Mr. 

•  Q^  Andrew. 

''The  putting  of  Division  I.  on  the  lines  of  a  Supplementary  Course  is  a     * 

step  in  tne  right  direction,  and  one  which  materially  improves  the  co-ordina- 
tion between  the  Day  and  Evening  Schools.  There  are.  of  course,  probably 
always  will  be,  cases  in  which  work  of  an  even  more  elementarv  ^aracter 
is  needed,  e.g.,  when  the  almost  illiterate  adult  returns  to  maKe  good  his 
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irretrievable  losa,  but  these  cases  are,  after  all,  comparatively  few  and  are 
gradually  becoming  fewer,  and  the  adoption  of  work  oti  Supplementary 
lines  has  generally  added  a  greater  interest  and  fresher  stimttlud  lett  thi» 

stage."  ' 

"Exempted"  It  is  in  the  Division  I.  Classes  )Lhat  the  great  majority  of  tli,e 
pupils.  pupils  who  are  conditionally  exemptc^d  from  attendance  at  tii^ 

jDa}r  School  find  a  place.  All  who  have  to  do  with  such  pupils 
testify  to  the  fact  that  their  attendance,  while  it  may  be  regular, 
is  often  of  little  value  to  them  educationally,  and  it  would  appear 
that  their  influence  on  the  discipline  and  work  of  the  school  is 
sometimes  of  an  adverse  kind.  Where  they  are  sufficiently 
numerous  to  justify  the  step,  placing  them  under  a  special  teacher 
might  tend  to  improvement  m  both  respects,  and,  (particularly 
in  Ayrshire,  where  exemption  is  so  prevalent)  every  possible 
means  should  be  taken  to  make  the  condition  on  which  exemp- 
tion is  granted  educationally  effective.  I  quote  the  following 
passages  from  Reports  dealing  with  these  pomts : — 

"  It  is  at  this  stage  that  one  usually  finds  the  *  exempted '  pupil.  The 
*  exempted '  pupil  rarely  does  much  good.  He  attends,  for  he  must,  but 
this  is  about  all  that  can  be  said  in  his  favour.  Those  who  grant  eXemptioBS 
from  the  Day  School  sometimes  make  a  point  of  the  fact  that  the  pupil  will 
have  to  attend  a  '  night  school '  till  he  is  14.  In  actual  practice  tnis  condi- 
tion really  amounts  to  verv  little,  for  the  difference  between  systematic 
work  in  a  Day  School  and  a  bi-weekly  appearauce  in  an  Evening  Continua- 
tion Class  is  of  the  very  greatest."    (H.M.I.  Mr.  Q.  Andrew.) 

"  This  is  the  most  difficult  class  of  pupil  to  handle.  Their  acquire- 
ments are  often  meagre.  A  few  months  of  licence  would  appear  to  Jiave 
caused  as  much  deterioration  in  the  attainments  of  these,  at  best,  weak  sub- 
jects as  in  their  conduct  and  discipline.  .  .  .  The  work  must  be  trying  to 
the  teachers,  and  it  is  creditable  to  their  power  of  control  that  matters  are 
not  worse.  ...  In  a  few  years  it  is  probable  that  all  (or  nearly  all)  but 
exempted  pupils  will  be  able  to  enter  Division  II.  Classes  under  the  Merit 
Certificate  or  Highrr  Grade  (Qualification,  and  two  conditions  might  be  laid 
down  with  regard  to  exempting  pupils  : — 

(1.)  No  pupil  to  be  exempted  until  the  Qualifying  Examination  has 
been  passed. 

(2.)  No  exempted  pupil  to  be  allowed  to  discontinue  attendance  at  the 
Evening  Continuation  Class  until  he  has  the  equivalent  of  the 
Day  School  Merit  Certificate."    (H.M.I.  Mr.  Lamb.) 

"These  classes  are  attended  by  pupils  who  have  been  exempted  from 
attendance  at  the  Day  School.  In  the  majority  of  cases  such  students  are 
below  the  average  in  attainment  and  conduct.  Where  there  are  a  large 
number  of  exemption  students,  the  general  conduct  of  the  class  suffers.  Jt 
would  be  better  if  a  separate  teacher  were  provided  for  these  classes." 
(Mr.  J.  Cuthbertson,  Organising  Secretary,  Ayrshire  County  Committee.) 

Classes  for  Another  question  of  importance  is  the  position  and  curricuhim 
Women  and  of  the  classes  for  Women  and  Girls.  In  Dr.  A.  D.  Thomson's 
w  M  T  n       Report  the  following  passages  occur : — 

^ '  £)'  *       '        "  It  is  a  notorious  fact  and  one  much  to  be  dejjlored,  that  girls  are  com- 
Thouison.      paratively  indifferent  to  the  facilities  for  mental  improvement  afforded  by 
Continuation  Chisses." 

**  Glasgow  Headmasters  have  repeatedly  tried  to  persuade  Womeu  and 
Girls,  whose  sole  ambition  is  to  be  able  to  fashion  a  garment  or  ^rim  a  hat 
and  so  save  the  expense  of  going  to  a  professional  dressmaker  or  milliner 
to  tcdce  a  course  based  on  Englisb,  but  without  much  success.  In  the  case 
of  two  or  three  schools^  however,  very  satisfactory  results  .liave  been 
achieved  in  this  direction.--But  unfortunately  tlnese  -sc^iools  are  qnit^ 
exceptional  in  this  respect." 
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''The  demand  for  DressmakiDg  Classes  has  been  rapidly  increasing.  It 
is  unneoessarjT  to  repeat  that  a  subject  like  Dressmakingis  of  little  or  no 
educational  value.  The  question  whether  attendance  at iDressmaking  and 
Millinery  Classes  should  not  be  made  conditional  on  attendance  at  an 
English,  or  at  least  a  Cookery  Class  was  discussed  with  some  Headmasters, 
r.nd  the  general  opinion  was  that  such  a  departure  would  sound  the  knell 
of  the  industrial  classes.  But  even  then  the  loss  to  the  public  would  be 
trifling.  And  there  is  just  the  possibility  that  the  more  earnest  and 
industrious  of  these  women  would  accept  the  inevitable ;  and,  once  a 
beginning  had  been  made  with  the  suggested  courses,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  good  example  would  be  followed  by  others.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact 
with  regard  to  Dressmaking  that  only  a  very  small  prcx)ortion  of  women 
take  a  second  session  in  the  subject." 

.  The  Inspeotors  in  the  Lanarkshire  District  think  that  there  A  sugges- 

should  be  some  enquiry  by  experts  into  the  educational  value  ^}^^  ^  ^ 

of  the  Women's  Industrial  Classes.     Mr.  G.  Andrew  says : —         Cla^sses 

"  We  require  to  know  from  experts  (1)  whether  Needlework,  Millinery 
and  Dressmaking,  are  ^^ei  subjects  which  admit  of  an  elaboration  and 
advancement  in  their  treatment  to  justify  courses  of  three  or. four  years 
study,  (2)  whether  the  work  at  present  being  done  in  these  courses  is, 
either  from  the  specialised  knowledge  of  the  teachers  or  from  the  pro- 
gressive exercises  of  the  students,  fully  deserving  of  such  marked 
encouragement.'' 

And  Mr.  Lamb : — 

"  A  sort  of  an  inquest  of  experts  might  be  advisable  to  test  and  report 
on  the  educational  value  of  the  Classes. 

From   the  Report  on  the  Ayrshire  Classes  it  appears   that  Women's 
classes  in  Dressmaking  and   Millinery  flourish,  while  Cookery  Classes  in 
and  Laundry  languish  for  lack  of  pupils,  and  in  the  Govan  and  Ayrshire 
Dumbarton  District  Sub-Inspector  Mr.  McVie  points  out  that  ^j.|.^Qgy^°^" 
many  of  the  pupils  have  no  definite  goal  beyond  their   own 
immediate  needs  and  that  the  Dressmaking  Classes  are  still 
among  the  largest  under  Division  II.     Finally,  from  Mr.  Munro 
Fra&er*s    Report    I     take     the    following    sentences    on    this 
subject : — 

-  '*  Needlework  and  Dressmaking  are  as  usual  attractive  subjects. 
Millinery  and  Cookery  are  much  less  popular.  During  the  session  a  good 
deal  of  attention  has  been  given  to  putting  Needlework  on  a  more  satis- 
factory basis.  Too  often  such  classes  might  be  described  as  mere  sewing 
meetings. 

These  quotations  appear  to  indicate  clearly : —  Conclusions 

(I.)  That  it  is  more  difficult  to  interest  girls  in  Continuation  ci^^se^^^ 
work  on  the  literary  or  the  intellectual  side  than  in  the 
practical  work  of  certain  classes. 
(11.)  That  the  practical  work  they  are  interested  in  is  for 

purely  personal  purposes  of  use  or  adornment. 
(III.)  That  there  are  serious  doubts  as  to  the  educational 
value  of  the  practical  subjects  most  in  favour,  and  that 
it  is  very  desirable  to  have  this  matter  cleared  up  by  a 
special  enquiry  by  experts. 
The  value  of  practical  work  in  education  is  everywhere  be-  Practical 
coming  more  fully  realised ;  its  place  and  use  in  Supplementary  ^^^  ^^ 
Courses  has  been  discussed  in  the  Report  on  Day  Schools ;  it  has  ciaSes  '^ 
an  important  sphere  in  the  Science  and  Art  work  of  Higher 
Qrade  Schools,  and  in  the  similar  work  done  in  the  Division  III. 
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Classes  under  the  Continuation  Class  Code.  In  all  of  these 
members  of  the  educational  system,  its  place  and  influence  have 
been  the  result  of  two  factors,  first,  its  educative  value,  that  is, 
the  mental  training  which  follows  and  results  from  a  properly 
conceived  course  of  practical  work,  and  second,  the  bearing  of 
the  skill  actually  acquired  on  the  life  work  of  the  student — its 
utilitarian  value. 

In  Supplementary  Courses  and  in  Continuation  Class  work 
the  latter  element  may  legitimately  predomiaate,  but  in  no 
case  should  the  former  be  absent.  The  subject  matter  of  Science, 
Art,  and  Technology,  and  the  training  of  eye  and  hand  in  work- 
shop practice  are  all  of  high  educative  significance  and  value, 
but,  if  we  attempt  to  find  such  justification  for  Dressmaking  and 
Millinery,  it  is  diflBcult  to  discover  that  any  element  of  mental 
training  exists  in  their  mechanical  and  imitative  processes  to  a 
degree  sufficient  to  justify  their  presence  as  isolated  subjects 
in  the  Continuation  School.  They  are  of  purely  utilitarian  value, 
and,  as  matters  are  at  present,  even  this  is  not  attained  in  its 
fullest  measure  by  the  many  pupils  who  merely  remain  in  the 
classes  long  enough  to  acquire  the  amount  of  practical  skill 
which  will  enable  them  to  avoid  the  employment  of  the  pro- 
fessional worker. 

A  suggested      If  these  subjects  are  taken  at  all  it  should,  in  my  opinion,  be 
course.  ^^g  p^^^t  of  a  course  of  Domestic  Occupations  extending  over 

more  than  one  session,  which  should  include  English,  Household 
Accounts,  and  Cookery,  as  well  as  one  or  other  of  the  two 
subjects  named.  A  similar  plan  is  outlined  in  the  District 
Report  for  Lanarkshire : — 

"  Women's  Classes  are  generallv  very  numerous  and  well  attended,  the 
most  popular  being  those  in  which  the  element  of  personal  adornment  most 
largely  enters.  Personally  I  think  that  public  money  is  not  well  spent  on 
this  indiscriminate  making  of  hats  and  blouses  for  summer  wear,  and  that 
girls  should  only  be  allowed  to  take,  say,  one  of  these  classes  as  part  of  a 
course,  which  would  always  include  prettv  vigorous  schemes  of  Cookery, 
Laundry  and  Household  Management.  Hats  and  blouses  are  women  s 
recreations,  and  these  subjects  do  not  deserve  to  be  placed  on  a  par  with 
the  more  discinlinary  and  laborious  departments  of  Housewifery.  At  any 
rate  they  should,  when  take  alone,  be  relegated  to  Division  IV.^ 

Future  The  organisation  of  such  courses  for  women  and  girls  may  be 

develop-       one  of  tne  future  developments  of   the    Continuation    Class 
ments.  System.    Another  should  certainly  be  the  further  organisation 

into  definite  courses  of  the  commercial  subjects,  and  their 
organic  connection  in  the  case  of  each  with  further  instruction 
in  English.  Not  until,  in  addition  to  this,  the  work  of  the  rural 
Continuation  Classes  can  be  revived,  systematised,  and  co- 
ordinated with  the  work  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  can  it 
truly  be  said  of  Continuation  work  in  tnis  Division  that  it  has 
advanced  much  beyond  what  one  Inspector  calls  its  present 
"  embryo  stage." 

A  Summary     ^  brief  summary  is  now  given  for  each  district  of  the  topics 
for  each        remarked  upon  by  the  various  inspectors,  and  not  already  dealt 
District.       with.    Miss  Crawford's  Report  on  Cookery  and  Laundry  Work  is 
printed  as  an  appendix. 
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Glasgow  District,  No.  7.    (Dr*  A.  D.  Thomson.) 

There  is  no  material  change  to  record  since  last  Report,  but  on  staff, 
the  question  of  staffing  H.M.I.  Dr.  A.  D.  Thomson  again  commends 
to  the  earnest  attention  of  Managers  the  suggestion  made  in  last 
year's  Report  that  the  teachers,  and  especiafly  the  Headmasters 
of  the  Evening  Schools  should  be  relieved  of  some  pttrt  of  their 
duty  in  the  Day  School. 

The  Adult  Classes  are  well  attended,  and  much  interest  is 
shown  by  the  Authorities  in  the  Police  Classes.  The  steady  de- 
cline in  the  numbers  attending  Division  I.  Classes,  a  decline  Division  I. 
which  is  due  to  causes  already  alluded  to,  still  continues.  The 
qualitv  of  the  work,  however,  shows  steady  progress.  This  fact, 
as  will  be  seen  below,  is  also  noticed  in  connection  with  the 
Govan  and  Dumbarton  Classes. 

In  Division  II.  there  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  Division  II. 
taking  English,  but  the  demand  for  this  subject  comes  almost 
entirely   from   men.    It  is,  however,  occasionally  possible   to 
interest  girls  also  in  this  part  of  the  work. 

Single  subjects  are  not  so  often  taken  as  they  formerly  were, 
except  Dresamakvng  and  Millinery ;  in  other  departments  of 
study  the  majority  of  pupils  taking  one  subject  have  in  previous 
years  gone  tmrowgh  a  course  of  two  or  more  allied  subjecta  It 
is  often  difficult,  however,  to  persuade  pupils  to  take  a  group  of 
subjects  and  '*  Courses  "  in  the  technical  sense  are  non-existent. 
Most  pupils,  however,  take  at  least  two,  and  many,  three  subjects, 
usually  related  subjects. 

Figures  are  given  to  show  the  increasing  demand*  for  classes 
in  Dressmaking.  This  year  (1906-7)  the  number  enrolled  is 
1,722,  last  year  (1905-6)  it  was  1,492,  but  in  Cookery  there  is 
only  an  increase  of  65  on  last  year's  enrolment  of  690,  while 
Laundry  work  is  altogether  extinct 

The  very  satisfactory  work  done  in  Languages  in  Division  III.  Divisions 
is  again,  as  in  former  years,  noted  with  approval.  m*  *^^  I^- 

Classes  under  Division  IV.  are  not  numerous,  and  they  are 
freauently  adjuncts  to  other  studies. 

Ihe  attendance  at  the  Continuation  Classes  fluctuates,  and  is  Attendance, 
often  irregular  after  Christmas,  when  many  cease  to  attend. 
The  efforts  of  the  Teaching  Staff  to  obtain  regularity  are  most 
commendable,  and,  as  a  whole,  the  methods,  discipline,  and 
results  of  the  classes  merit  high  praise. 

Lanarkshire  District,  No.  8.    (Mr.  G.  Andrew.) 

There  are  98  Centres  for  Continuation  work  in  this  District.  Statistics. 
These  are  of  three  types,  (a)  Village  Classes,  (6)  Division  II.  J^P?.®  °^ 
Classes  for  Boys  and  Domestic  Classes  for  Girls,  and  (c)  Technical  tiC^  ^(JJ.^ 
Schools.    Taken  as  a  whole  Continuation  work  in  this  District 
is  still  in  embryo.    The  weak  points  in  the  system  are,  (1^  the  Th©  weak 
relatively  small  enrolment,  (2)  the  classes  are  held  too  exclusively  the  Bystem 
in  the  evening,  (3)  the  instruction  is  too  often  in  the  hands  of 
teachers  tired  by  their  Day  School  Work,  (4)  there  is  a  lack  of 

•  The  latest  returns  for  the  new  Session  (1907-8),  however,  show  a 
diminished  enrolment  in  this  subject. 
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co-ordination  between  the  different  parts  of  the  system.  There 
should  be  more  differentiation  of  fmiction  (a)  between  the 
District  Technical  Schools  and  the  Central  Institution  (Glasgow 
Technical  Collie),  (6)  between  the  District  Technical  Schools 
and  the  Division  II.  Classes  in  their  neighbourhood,  {c)  among 
the  Division  II.  Classes  themselves,  where  "  less  separation,  less 
rivalry,  and  more  of  the  'ladder'  principle  are  desirable." 
Divisions  I.  The  Division  I.  Classes  are  largely  necessary  for  the  many 
and  II.  pupils  who  still  leave  the  Day  School  without  having  completed 
the  Curriculum.  The  "  exempted  "  pupil  will  always  provide  a 
supply  of  material  for  these  classes,  although  the  excnange  he 
makes  of  Day  School  for  Evening  School  is  seldom  to  his  edu- 
cational benefit.  Far  too  many  pupils  take  Division  I.  Classes 
more  than  once.  The  increasca  freedom  of  classification  now 
allowed  has  proved  beneficial  at  this  staga  In  Division  II.  the 
general  quahty  of  the  work  is  much  better  than  in  Division  L, 
and,  as  the  pupils  have  more  definite  aims,  they  show  much 

freater  zeal  and  industry.     Industrial  work  might  be  more  fully 
eveloped,  but  Woodwork  has  been  taught  with  .success,  for 
example,  in  Greenfield  Public  School. 

Division  III.  In  Division  III.  the  Science  Classes  are  the  most  important, 
and  the  best  organised.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  map  out 
courses  here;  in  commercial  subjects  it  is  not  so,  and  a  problem 
emerges  which  is  another  phase  of  the  conflict  between  immediate 
needs  and  real  educational  requirements,  and  this  again  leads 
back  to  the  question  of  the  relationship  between  specialised  and 
general  education.  The  problem  must  in  practice  oe  solved  by  a 
compromise.  On  the  analogy  of  the  work  in  Secondary  Schools 
there  should  be  general  education  up  to  a  certain  stage,  and 
specialised  studies  should  be  allowed  after  that  point  has  been 
reached. 

Division  IV.  There  are  few  Division  IV.  Classes.  The  suggestion  is  made 
that  Physical  Exercises  might,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  made 
conipulsoiy  in  Continuation  Classes. 

H.M.I.  Mr.        Many  of  the  points  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Lamb  have  already  been 

Lamb.  noticed.      In  23  schools  he  found  81  pupils  who  were  taking 

Division  I.  Classes  a  second  time.  Most  of  these  pupils  were 
"  exempts,"  and  the  difficulty  of  handling  this  class  of  pupU,  and 
their  tendency  to  injure  the  discipline  of  a  school,  have  been 
already  alluded  to. 

Division  II  Under  Division  II.  the  steady  and  zealous  work  of  the  pupils 
is  very  noticeable.  The  question  of  the  proper  teaching  of 
**  Art  Needlework  "  is  discussed.  By  many  teachers  the  require- 
ment that  Drawing  and  Design  should  lorm  part  of  the  class 
work  was  thought  to  be  too  exacting,  but  wnen  the  attempt 
was  made  surprising  success  W2is  attained. 

In  10  classes  out  of  23,  English  was  part  of  the  work  under 
Division  II.  French  was  taken  in  tliree  classes,  and  the 
interesting  fact  is  mentioned  that  one  reason  for  the  study  of 
this  language  was  the  wish  on  the  part  of  the  students  to 
represent  their  fellow-workmen  at  an  International  Congress. 

Dressmaking  was  taken  in  17  out  of  these  23  classes. 
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Sub-Inspector  Mr.  Shanks  gives  interesting  statistics  con-  Mr.  Shanks 
ceming  the  23  centres  visited  by  him.    Of  1,425  pupils  enrolled  Sub- 
in  Division  I,  452  were  attending  for  a  second  time  in  this  ^^P®^*®'- 
Division.    In  three  classes  attenaance  was  very  satisfactory, 
in  four  satisfactory,  in  one  fairly  satisfactory,  in  the  remaining 
15  it  was  either  irregular  or  dwindled  considerably  in  the  course 
of  the  session. 

Avrshire  District,  No.  9.    (Mr.  Lobban.) 

Classes  were  held  at  55  centres,  and  the  Division  I.  work  A  general 
shows  no  sign  of  diminution,  but  is  more  and  more  recruited  summary, 
by  "  exempts  "  (see  section  on  Exemption  in  Day  School  Report), 
fiook-keepmg  and  Shorthand  are  popular  subjects  in  Division  II. 
These  subjects  are  useful  when  the  mstruction  is  systematic  and 
continuous,  but  it  seldom  is  so.  Few  pupils  from  the  large 
Elementary  Classes  return  for  a  secondyear. 

Dumfries  District,  No.  10.    (Mr.  D,  Tjiompsoa) 

There  were  six  centres  in  Dumfriesshire,  and  eight  centres  in  A  defect  in 
each  of  the  other  two  counties  in  the  district.    A  defect  of  Continua- 
many  Continuation  schemes  ij3  that  there  is  no  provision  for  g^^Q^ig^ 
domestic  work    for    girls.     Nowhere    except  in   the  town  of 
Dumfries  is  Cookery  taught  in  that  county  under  the  Continua- 
tion Class  Code.    There  is  one  centre  in  Wigtown,  and  three 
in  Kirkcudbright.    This  neglect  is  remarkable,  as  in  many  cases 
the  teachers  and  the  equipment  for  this  subject  are  already 
provided.    English  slowly  gains  in  favour  in  the  Division  11. 
Classes.    It  is  very  competently  taught  at  eight  centres.    The 
Division  III.  Classes  at  Dumfries  Academy  have,  as  in  former 
years,  been  very  successfully  taught. 

Govan  and  Dumbarton  District,  No.  11.    (Mr.  R.  Harvey.) 

The  number  of  centres  here  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  former 
years,  and  the  work  is  carried  on  in  the  same  lines  as  heretofore. 
The  number  of  girls  attending  Division  I.  Classes  is  disappoint- 
ingly small.  Some  of  the  reasons  for  this  are  given,  particularly 
the  later  hours  of  employment  of  girls  as  compared  with  boys, 
and  the  fact  that  the  former  are  often  employed  at  home  in  the  improved 


English  and  in  Arithmetic.     The  work  in  Divisions  II.  and  III.  m  Co^rdina- 
commercial  subjects  has  been  carefully  co-ordinated,  but  courses  tion  of  work, 
in  commercial  subjects  are  apparently  not  followed  out  to  com- 
pletion because  the  "  pupils  have  no  definite  goal  beyond  their 
own  immediate  needs.      The  Classes  in  Division  IV.  were  few  in 
number. 

Renfrew  and  Argyll  District,  No.  12.    (Mr.  D.  Munro  Fraser.) 
In  Division  I.  work,  the  least  progressive  subject  appears  to  be  Division  I. 
Arithmetic,  and  this  is  attributed  partly  to  the  presence  of  many 
exempted^ pupils,  and  partly  to  the  use  of  unsuitable  methods  of 
teachmg.  i  The  other  points  in  connection  with  this  Division 
have  already  been  dealt  with.     In  Division  II.  Endish  generally  Division  II. 
occupies  a  good  position  in  relation  to  the  other  subjects.    Book- 
keepmg  is  usually  a  strong  subject'  in  this  Division,  and  in  some 
centres  Wood  Carving  and  \Voodwork  have  been  successfully 
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Continuation  Classes. 


Few  Classes 
in 

Navigation. 


A  Com- 
mercial 
Course — 
Paisley. 

Defects  in 
organisa- 
tion. 


taught.  There  have  only  been  three  Narigation  Classes  in  this 
district  this  year.  It  is  remarkable  that  so  obviously  suitable  a 
subject  for  such  places  as  Oban,  Dunoon,  Campbeltown  and 
Port  Ellen  shoula  be  entirely  neglected  there.  French  and 
German  were  taught. by  the  " direct "  method  at  one  or  two 
town  centres,  and  classes  in  Gaelic  were  carried  on  at  Oban, 
Dunoon,  Ardrishaig  and  Paisley. 

There  is  now  a  Commercial  Course  at  Paisley  under  Division 
III.,  and  under  Division  IV.  there  have  been  successful  classes  in 
Physical  Drill  and  Ambulance  Work  at  various  centres. 

In  some  cases  the  organisation  of  the  centre  is  found  to  be 
defective.  Where,  for  example,  the  headmastership  is  given  in 
turn  annually  to  the  male  members  of  the  day  staff  no  one 

g refits  by  accumulated  experience  or  is  made  responsible  for  the 
etter  organisation  of  the  classes,  and  their  adaptation  to  the 
needs  of  trie  locally.  In  another  instance  there  were  two  Head- 
masters and  one  Head-mistress,  and  consequently  no  one  was 
made  responsible  for  taking  a  conjoint  view  of  the  whole  work. 
This  happened  in  Port  Glasgow,  where  also,  in  a  Division  I.  class 
one  teacher  took  the  "  English  "  while  another  took  the  "  poetry." 


CONTINUATION  CLASSES. 

Science,  Abt  and  Technological  Classes. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Young,  H.M.I. 

Progress  of  The  good  progress  which  was  reported  last  year  in  the  work  of 
Uie  classes,  classes  in  technical  subject  has,  during  the  past  session,  been  very 
well  maintained.  Whether  we  view  tne  advance  made  from  the 
standpoint  of  organisation,  attendance,  or  Quality  of  work  done, 
there  is  good  reason  for  satisfaction.  In  tne  Western  Division 
we  have  now  fairly  settled  down  to  work  under  the  more  recently 
accepted  conditions  of  the  "  Course  System,"  and  more  intimate 
relations  between  Continuation  Classes  and  Central  Institutions 
than  has  been  the  case  heretofoie. 

Statistics.         During  the  past  Session,    Division  III.   classes  have   been 
carried  on  at  50  centres  in  the  West : — 


The 
"  Course 
System." 


Ayr. 

Dumbarton 

Dumfries. 

Renfrew. 

Lanark. 

County. 

Glasgow. 

Qovan. 

8 

2 

2 

9 

9 

13 

7 

In  these  centres  the  Science  and  Art  work  has  been  system- 
atized with  a  view  to  the  completion  of  well  regulated  courses  of 
instruction,  either  within  the  school  itself,  or,  if  m  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Glasgow,  at  the  Central  Institutions. 
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The  work  in  Engineering  and  Building  Constniction  in  the  Co-ordina- 
Continuation  Classes  under  the  School  Boards  of  Glasgow,  Grovan,  Jio^^  of 
Maryhill,  Shettleston,  Cathcart,  Eastwood  and  Neilston,  and  the  ^la^^®^- 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  of  Glasgow  and  Govan,  is  in 
this  way  now  linked  up  with  the  Glasgow  Technical  College, 
while  the  instruction  in  Drawing  is,  in  several  cases,  similany 
related  to  the  School  of  Art.    The  members  of  the  Science  and  Organisa- 
Art    inspecting    staff   have    been   privileged  in   being  closely  ^f^°,?^ 
associated  with    Mr.    Galbraith,    the    Organiser    of   Technical         ®®' 
Studies  in  Glasgow  and  neighbourhood,  and  with  Mr.  Vaughan, 
the  Superintendent  of    Drawing    under  the  Glasgow    School 
Board,  m  the  inspection  of  Continuation  Classes,  and  in  assessing 
the  work  of  students  with  a  view  to  wanting  certificates  of 
attendance  and  proficiency,  qualifying  tnem  for  admission  to 
the  more  advanced  classes  of  the  Central  Institutions. 

The  following  statement  will  serve  to  show  the  results  obtained 
for  the  past  session  compared  with  those  of  1905-06  : — 


Subject. 

Total  Number 

of  Students  at 

beginning  of 

Session. 

Number 
Presented. 

Number 
Passed. 

Ratio 

of  Number 

passed  to  Total 

Number  at 

2nd  and    2nd 
3rd  year.  year. 

beginning 
of  session. 

1905-6. 

1906-7. 

1905-6. 

1906-7. 

1905-6. 

1906-7. 

1905-6. 

1806-7. 

Engineering  \ 
Drawing        J 

395 

485 

94 

189 

61 

144 

157o 

30% 

Building        ^ 
Construction  J 

143 

158 

58 

90 

29 

62 

20% 

40% 

Mathematics 

295 

206 

117 

110 

108 

110 

37% 

63% 

Drawing 

— 

64 

— 

— 

— 

30 

47% 

An  exhaustive  and  informing  Report  on  the  technical  studies  Report  to 
in  Continuation  Classes  in  his  cnarge  has  been  prepared  byjj*®  J<>i^* 
Mr.  Galbraith  for  the  Joint  Committee.     From  this  Report  the  ^"^q^j^' 
following  extracts  have  been  taken  as  conveying  a  trustworthy  traitli. 
estimate  of  the  work : — 

1.  Preparatory  classes  in  Technical  Arithmetic,   Geometry, 
Algebra,  and  Practical  Measurements : — 

^  These  classes  have  proved  an  unqualified  success,  and  should  do  much 
in  the  future  to  make  Mathematics  a  useful  and  popular  subject  of  study 
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with  the  Tarious  types  of  stadenta  attendixu^  Contintiation  Schools,  and 
more  especially  with  ^l^lngineering  and  Builcung  students,  for  whom  they 
were  primarily  establiished. 

Students  wno  would  have  been  handicapped  in  Ck>urse  I.  throuj^h  in- 
sufficient education,  were  drafted  into  these  ClassesL  and,  whereas  m  the 
former  they  would  probably  have  lost  heart  and  left  oefore  the  end  of  the 
Session,  in  the  latter  they  did  good  work  and  remained  on  to  the  end. 
The  st^uiv  attendance  on  these  classes  has  been  most  marked,  and  tends 
to  Drove  that,  if  Mathematics  is  treated  in  a  thoroughl;i^  practical  manner, 
sumcient  care  being  taken  to  show  by  practical  experimental  work  that 
certain  of  ^e  more  important  statements  can  be  verified  by  the  student 
himself,  an  added  interest  and  appreciation  of  the  subject  is  attained." 

2.  Mathematics. 

"The  extra  hour  per  week  now  devoted  to. this  subject  has  resulted  in 
a  marked  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  work  done,  and  has  enabled 
the  teachers  to  overtake  the  work  laid  down  in  the  Syllabus  in  a  more 
thorough  manner  than  heretofore.  The  weeding  out  of  unsatisfactory 
students  from  the  first-year  classes  into  the  Preparatory  Classes  has 
tended  to  secure,  in  the  former,  students  with  more  uniform  attainments." 

3.  Engineering  Drawii^. 

"Compared  with  last  year,  the  work  of  this  year  is  decidedly  better,  and 
it  is  gratifjrinff  to  note  that  the  improvement  is  not  confined  to  the  schools 
of  any  particmar  Board,  but  is  general.  Students  are  now  being  trained  in  a 
knowl^ge  of  the  underlying  principles  of  projection.  In  this  respect,  the 
intelligent  use  of  paper  models,  especially  when  dealing  with  solia  figures, 
has  taught  students  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  these  principles  in  their 
relation  to  the  successful  production  of  ordinary  workshop  drawings.  In 
a  few  cases,  where  the  teachers  had  not  appreciated  the  value  of  this 
training  in  ground  work,  the  quality  of  the  work  sent  forward  was  some- 
what poor.  The  mere  copying  of  sketches  supplied  by  teachers  does  not 
give  the  student  a  grip  of  what  ne  is  doing ;  indeed,  it  often  happens  that  he 
quite  fails  to  understand  his  own  drawing  made  on  these  lines. 

The  equipping  of  all  the  classes  with  a  supply  of  Engineering  material 
has  made  copy  work  quite  unnecessary,  and  nets  stimulated  the  interest  of 
the  students  in  a  remarkable  degree. 

Yer^good  freehand  dimensioned  sketches  have  been  made  from  this 
material,  and,  from  these  sketches,  in  many  cases,  excellent  working 
drawings  have  been  made.  The  result,  as  a  whole,  has  been  that  the 
sketching  work  has  improved,  and  shows  a  greater  knowledge  of  detail. 
The  drawings  are  more  workmanlike,  with  the  views  properly  projected 
from  one  another  ;  care  has  been  Bho>vn  in  dimensioning,  as  on  workshop 
drawings  ;  the  marking  is  stricter,  with  corrections  more  carefully  noted  : 
and  evidence  of  ability  to  handle  a  practical  problem  in  Geometry  is  shown.'^ 

4.  Building  Construction. 

"  A  general  improvement  in  the  work  was  noted,  though  there  is  still  a 
tendency  to  give  too  much  time  and  attention  in  class  to  inking-in  and 
colouring  the  various  plates  as  they  are  shown  in  text-books.  This  con- 
siderably limits  the  ground  covered  during  the  session. 

In  some  cases  the  lecture  notes  were  full  and  covered  the  SyUabus 
thoroughly,  while  in  others  they  were  meagre,  and  left  the  student  more  or 
less  dependent  on  plate-copyinff  for  a  knowledge  of  the  various  details, 

A  start  has  now  been  made  in  training  students  in  the  underlying 
principles  of  projection,  and  the  results  arcL  on  the  whole,  satisfactory, 
though  a  great  improvement  may  reasonably  oe  looked  for." 

As  the  result  of  experience,  some  few  modifications  have  been 
made  in  the  schemes  of  study  to  be  followed  out  within  the 
Technical  College.  The  Courses  as  they  now  stand  are  as  shown 
bolow ; — 
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Evening 

Technical 
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Science 
classes  in 
Lanark, 
Renfrew, 
and  Dum- 
barton. 


Organisa- 
tion of  the 
M'ork  in 
Ayrshire. 


Mention  must  also  be  made  here  of  the  good  and  useful  work 
that  is  being  done  in  the  Evening  Technical  Schools  at  busy 
industrial  centres,  such  as  Paisley,  Greenock,  Kilmarnock, 
Hamilton,  Coatbridge,  Motherwell,  and  Wishaw.  These  schools 
are  rising  into  importance  and  are  becoming  in  their  own 
districts  well  recognised  centres  of  technical  study  of  something 
more  than  a  merely  elementary  character.  In  organisation  ana 
discipline,  in  the  number  in  attendance,  in  volume  and  quality  of 
work  done,  they  are  certainly  worthy  of  praise  and  encourage- 
ment. Paisley  Technical  School  is,  however,  the  only  one 
among  them,  of  which  it  can  be  said  with  any  degree  of  truth, 
that  the  accommodation  and  equipment  at  present  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired. 

Kilmarnock  has  recently  realised  its  deficiencies  in  this 
respect,  and  is  proceeding  at  once  to  the  erection  of  a  large 
school  in  which  adequate  provision  will  be  made  to  meet  the 
growing  requirements  of  mdustrial  education.  In  so  doing 
A^ilmarnock  has  set  an  excellent  example  to  other  centres. 

Junior  Inspector  Mr.  A.  Lang  reports  of  the  Continuation 
Classes  in  Lanark,  Renfrew,  and  Dumbartonshire — 

**  The  instruction  in  Scientific  and  Technical  Subjects  shows  a  farther 
tendency  to  take  a  more  practical  form,  and  this  without  any  appreciable 
loss  to  the  mental  training  that  such  subjects  afford.  The  correlation  of 
kindred  studies  shows  considerable  advance  upon  that  of  last  session,  and 
excellent  courses  of  instruction  are  now  provided,  while  it  is  becoming 
more  and  more  common  to  find  it  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule 
that  a  student  takes  isolated  subjects,  a  feature  in  a  ^eat  measure  due 
to  the  energy  and  forethought  brougnt  to  bear  upon  nis  duties  by  the 
Headmaster. 

"Some  difficulty,  however,  has  been  encountered  in  this  work  by  the 
inequality  of  the  mathematical  attainments  of  the  students,  some  of  whom 
have  passed  in  Mathematics  at  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination,  while  the 
attainments  of  others  reach  the  level  of  study  indicated  by  the  work  done 
in  a  Supplementary  Course,  and  a  third  section  have  had  no  mathematical 
training.  Under  the  larger  School  Boards  in  the  counties  this  difficulty 
has  been  to  some  extent  overcome  by  the  institution  of  preparatorv 
mathematical  courses  at  other  centres  than  the  Technical  Sonools,  with 
the  intention  of  providing  students  with  a  mathematical  training  of 
sufficient  range  to* enable  them  to  follow  in  its  entirety  and  without  undue 
strain  the  first  year  of  a  special  course  at  one  of  the  centres.'' 

In  Ayrshire  a  satisfactory  feature  of  good  work  generally 
during  the  past  session  has  been  a  further  interesting  develop- 
ment of  tne  scheme  for  the  organisation  of  Mming  and 
;  Engineering  Classes  throughout  the  county  by  the  Technical 
Education  Committee  of  the  County  Council.  Preparatory 
Classes  in  {a)  English,  (6)  Arithmetic  and  Mensuration 
and  (o)  Freehand  and  Mechanical  Drawing  have  been  insti- 
tuted in  a  number  of  Districts  leading  to  studies  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  special  work  in  Mining  and  Engineering.  These 
Elementary  Classes  are  in  turn  definitely  related  to  classes 
in  the  larger  centres,  as  at  Ayr  and  Kilmarnock,  where  more 
advanced  work  in  the  subjects  may  be  followed  out  During 
the  current  session  an  extension  of  the  arrangement  here 
indicated  has  taken  place. 
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CENTRAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

(Article  87.) 

The  Reports  annually  submitted  by  the  Governors  of  the 
four  Central  Institutions  in  the  Division  are  printed  as 
Appendices  to  this  Report. 

The  extension  of  the  Technical  College  Buildings  in  accord-  ,jr^^ 
ance  with  the  original  plan  is  now  preceding  rapialy,  and  part  Technical 
of  the  extended  accommodation  will,  in  a  short  tune,  be  in  use  College, 
for  college  purposes. 

The  enrolment  of  students  continues  to  show  a  steady  advance  Enrolment 
and  it  is  this  year  greater  than  in  any  previous  session,  having 
risen  from  4,307  in  1905-6  to  5,056  in  1906-7. 

H.M.I.  Mr.  Young  refers  to  the  excellent  work  done  under  the 
Joint  Committee  in  connection  with  the  co-ordination  of  the 
Continuation  Classes  with  the  work  of  the  Central  Institution 
by  Mr.  Galbraith,  the  Organiser  appointed  by  this  Committee. 

The  extent  to  which  this  co-ordination  of  studies  has  been  Successful 
successful  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  during  last  session  317  Co-ordina- 
students  from  Division  III  Continuation  Classes  under  the  *ioi^' 
authorities  represented  on  the  Joint  Committee  satisfied  the 
requirements  of  the  Committee  as  to  their  attainments,  and  were 
accordingly  exempted  from  the  College  Preliminary  Examination 
for  Evenmg  Students.    Of  these  Students  no  fewer  than  256,  or 
80  per  cent.,  have    actually  been  enrolled  as  students  of  the 
Technical  College  for  the  current  session. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  of  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  The  School 
School  of  Art.  Its  growing  influence  on  the  various  industries  of  Art. 
in  which  Art  is  an  essential  factor,  the  successful  co-ordina- 
tion of  its  work  with  that  of  the  Technical  College,  and  the 
Glasgow  School  of  Weaving,  and  the  very  valuable  work  it  is 
doing  in  the  training  of  teachers  of  Drawing,  for  all  grades  of 
schools,  are  some  of  its  most  useful  activities. 

During  the  year  there  have  been  renewed  eflTorts  to  bring  the  The 
work  of  the  Athenaeum  Commercial  College  into  the  proper  AthenaBum 
relation  in  which  it  should  stand  to  the  Continuation  Classes  Commercial 
under  the  various  neighbouring  School  Boards.    Unfortunately,        ^^®' 
although  the  special  committee  appointed  to  this  end  have  had 
several  meetings,  there  appears  to  be  little  prospect  at  present  of 
a  successful  issue  of  their  endeavours. 

The  number  of  students  who  take  the  organised  commercial  Commercial 
course  is  still  very  small,  although  there  has  this  year  been  a  Course 
slight  increase,  and  there  is  little  change  in  the  number  of  ^^^^®°*®- 
individual  enrolments,  which  for  last  session  was  1,274. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  an  anticipated  important  The 
development  of  the  work  of  the  West  of  Scotland  Agricultural  Agricultural 
College  in  connection  with  Rural  Continuation  Classes  and  College. 
Supplementary  Courses.    This  movement,  foreshadowed  in  the 
(reueral  Report  of  last  year  will  soon  take  definite  shape,  and  the 
result  cannot  fail  to  be  beneficial  to  the  further  education  of  the 
rural  districts. 
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I  cannot  close  this  Report  without  expressing  my  great  in- 
debtedness to  my  colleague  Mr.  J.  H.  Murray,  for  the  help  he 
has  afforded  me  m  the  preparation  of  it. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 
My  Lords, 
Tour  Lordships'  obedient  Servant, 

A.  R.  Andbkw. 

To  the  Right  Honov/rahle 
Tfie  Lords  of  the  GomwAUee  of  Council 
on  Education  in  Scotland. 


APPENDIX  L 
Report  on  Cookery  and  Laundry  Work  (Miss  Crawford). 

Cookery. 

"There  is  nothing  new  to  report  in  the  work  of  this  Division  during  the 
past  year.  One  or  more  classes  in  each  district  received  a  visit,  and  the 
work,  though  generally  satisfactory,  was  of  a  varied  nature.  Where  plain 
useful  cookerv  was  taught,  the  pupils  seemed  to  appreciate  the  lessons,  and 
a  good  attendance  was  maintainea.  Where  cookery  of  an  expensive  and 
high-class  nature  was  attempted,  invariably  the  attendance  gradually 
decreased  and  less  enthusiasm  and  interest  were  apjjarent.  The  reason  for 
this  may  be  stated  in  a  few  words.  For  what  is  termed  '  high-class ' 
cookery  special  utensils  and  expensive  food  materials  are  necessary,  also 
much  preparation  and  individuiu  teaching.  With  a  class  of  6  pupils  this 
individual  attention  might  be  possible,  buc  when  the  numbers  exceed  18  or 
20,  class  teaching  must  oe  adopted,  and  the  work  adapted  to  such  manage- 
ment. The  cost  of  the  dishes  also,  often  of  verjr  little  food  value,  becomes 
more  than  was  anticipated,  and  many  pupils  withdraw  from  the  class. 

"  Fewer  demonstrations  and  more  practical  lessons  should  be  given  in  many 
of  the  classes.  The  usual  method  has  been  to  give  these  lessons  alternately. 
A  better  plan  is  to  m£ike  each  lesson  of  the  nature  of  demonstration  and 
practice,  and  although  at  each  meeting  of  the  class  fewer  dishes  might  be 
produced,  more  actual  good  would  be  derived  from  the  lesson. 

"  The  afternoon  Classes  for  Women  continued  by  the  Glasgow  Board  were 
again  largely  taken  advantage  of,  and  it  is  noted  with  satisfaction  that  many 
of  the  pupils  attend  for  several  years  in  succession.  Large  quantities  of  food 
are  cooked,  each  pupil  purchasing  her  own  product.  Useful  and^  economical 
cookery  only  is  practised,  and  every  encouragement  and  help  given  for  the 
production  of  it  in  the  homes.  The  women  are  loud  in  their  appreciation 
of  the  classes,  to  many  of  whom  they  have  proved  of  much  financial  value. 

"  The  Cookery  and  Housewifery  Classes  carried  on  at  Eilmacolm  Orphan 
Homes  of  Scotland  deserve  special  notice.  Although  the  premises  are  not 
all  that  could  be  desired,  the  training  given  to  the  girls  in  these  subjects  is 
in  every  respect  commendable.  Competent  teachers  are  employed,  and  no 
effort  is  sj^ed  by  them  to  make  the  lessons  of  the  greatest  possible  benefit 
to  these  girls,  many  of  whom  adopt  the  domestic  career  in  this  or  other 
countries  at  an  early  age. 

Laundry  Work. 

"  This  subject  seems  to  be  confined  to  certain  districts  of  the  Division. 
Li  Rural  Districts  the  want  of  accommodation  and  apparatus  prevents  its 
introduction,  and  in  larger  centres  where  no  special  laundry  class  room 
exists  it  is  not  attempted.  The  most  successful  class  visited^  was  that  of 
Campbeltown,  where  an  almost  perfect  attendance  was  maintained  and 
excellent  work  accomplished." 
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Oenjbbal  Repobx  for  the  yea/r  1907  by  G.  Dunn,  Esq.,  M.A., 
LL.D.,  one  of  His  Majesty's  Chief  Inspectors,  on  the 
Continuation  Classes  in  the  Northern  and  Highland 
Divisions  of  Scotland. 


My  Lords, 

I  have  the  honour  to  submit  a  report  on  the  Continuation 
Classes  in  the  Northern  and  Highland  Divisions  of  Scotland  for 
the  session  1906-1907. 

I  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  making  myself  personally 
acquainted  with  any  of  the  Continuation  Schools  in  these 
divisions,  and  I  am  therefore  indebted  to  my  colleagues  for  the 
information  contained  in  this  report;  but  as  one  who  during 
recent  years  has  had  direct  and  extensive  experience  of  this 
department  of  School  work  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  offer 
some  preliminary  observations  of  a  general  character. 

(t)   The   Use   of   Continuation  Classes   by   "Exempted" 

Scholars. 

It  would  appear  from  all  the  information  available  that 
attendance  at  Continuation  Classes  by  children  exempted  from 
attendance  at  the  day  school  is  in  several  respects  unsatisfactory. 
In  the  first  place  the  attendance  of  these  children  is  very 
generally  irregular.  For  this  there  are  probably  several  con- 
tributory causes.  As  is  implied  by  the  very  fact  of  their  ex- 
emption they  come  from  homes  where  owin^  to  extreme  poverty 
or  less  excusable  circumstances  little  conviction  of  the  importance 
of  education  can  be  expected  to  exist ;  emancipation  from  the 
moral  and  disciplinary  restraints  of  the  day  school  has  an 
unsettling  effect  most  unfavourable  to  steady  attendance  at  the 
evening  school ;  the  influence  of  their  associates  in  their  daily  occu- 
pations is  not  unfrequently  detrimental ;  the  fatigue  and  mental 
distraction  induced  by  these  occupations  are  inimical  to 
concentration  of  effort  either  physical  or  intellectual ;  and  a 
craving  for  recreation,  often  of  an  aimless  or  even  unruly  character, 
asserts  itself  as  a  kind  of  compensation  for  their  daily  toil.  Two 
alternative  remedies  obviously  suggest  themselves  :  School 
Boards  should  either  be  increasingly  chary  of  granting  exemptions, 
or  shoiild  withdraw  that  exemption,  unless  the  condition  of 
regular  attendance  is  honourably  fulfilled.  The  daily  employ* 
ment  of  these  children  is  often  casual;  and  unless  stringent 
regulations  are  enforced  there  is  a  danger  of  their  drifting  into 
the  class  of  the  unemployed,  into  "  hooliganism/'  or  even  into 
criminal  pursuits. 
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Another  obligation  rests  upon  School  Boards.  It  is  manifestly 
unreasonable,  and  indeed  absurd,  to  couple  attendance  at  a  Con- 
tinuation School  along  with  exemption  unless  such  a  school  is 
of  fairly  easy  accessibility.  This  is  a  point  of  considerable 
importance  in  the  more  rural  districts.  It  is  not  reasonable  to 
expect  children  £Ettigued  by  their  daily  occupations  to  go  any 
considerable  distance  to  an  evening  school,  nor,  when  in  such 
cases  the  intellect  shares  in  the  bodilv  fatigue,  is  instruction 
likely  to  be  beneficial. 

(2)  The  Alternative  Qualifications  for  Division  II. 

Apart  from  attendance  at  a  Higher  Grade  or  Secondary 
School,  there  are  two  alternative  qualifications:  attendance  for  a 
given  period  at  a  Division  I.  Class,  or  the  possession  of  the  Merit 
Certificate.  The  former  of  these  two  alternatives  does  not  really 
imply  Continuation  Class  work  at  all ;  it  is  practically  a  replica 
of  school  work  which  has  been  largely  forgotten  or  imperfectly 
assimilated.  The  question  of  "  over-age  children  in  the  day 
school  thus  once  more  emerges ;  and  tne  function  of  the  Con- 
tinuation School  will  never  satisfactorily  relate  itself  to  that  of 
the  day  school  till  the  acquisition  of  the  Merit  Certificate  is 
regarded  as  the  normal  completion  of  the  day  school  curriculum. 
It  seems  impossible  to  avoid  one  or  other  of  two  conclusions : 
either  the  requirements  for  admission  to  a  Supplementary 
Course  are  pitched  too  high,  or  a  sufficiently  strenuous  endeavour 
is  not  made  to  secure  admission  to  this  Course  at  a  sufficiently 
early  age.  The  former  supposition  cannot  reasonably  be  enter- 
tained m  view  of  the  fact  that  the  requirements  represent  little 
uiore  than  those  of  the  old  Standard  V.,  which  was  passed  by 
large  numbers  of  children  at  the  age  of  eleven  under  the  stimulus 
of  the  prospect  of  exemption  from  further  school  attendance. 
As  regards  the  second  supposition  we  may  fairly  conclude  that 
the  delay  in  the  presentation  of  pupils  for  the  qualifying  ex- 
amination is  largely  due  to  the  still  prevalent  practice  of  retaining 
a  child  for  an  entire  year  in  each  class,  so  that  when  children 
are  late  in  entering  school  their  automatic  progression  from  class 
to  class  carries  them  considerably  beyond  twelve  years  of  age 
before  they  complete  the  prescribed  period  of  attendance  in  the 
highest  class  of  the  senior  division.  Manifestly,  when  such 
children's  attendance  in  a  Supplementary  Class  is  to  be  measured 
rather  by  a  number  of  montns  than  by  an  approximation  to  a 
biennial  period,  they  are  not  likely  to  take  much  interest  in 
Supplementary  instruction,  and  the  teachers,  knowing  that  they 
will  leave  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  very  shortly  after  that  date, 
are  apt  to  impart  this  instruction  with  a  benumbing  sense  of  its 
unreality  and  perfunctory  character. 

If,  as  is  sometimes  asserted,  the  Merit  Certificate  has  to  a  large 
extent  lost  its  importance  and  value  under  recent  conditions,  it 
is  all  the  more  necessary  for  teachers  to  do  their  best  to 
rehabilitate  it ;  and  if  children  were  encouraged  and  even  ex- 
pected to  aim  at  the  possession  of  the  Merit  Certificate  before 
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leaving  school,  then  the  Continuation  School  would  really  justify 
its  name ;  the  number  of  pupils  in  Division  I.  would  steadily 
decrease,  and  would  consist  mainly  of  "  exempted  "  children. 

On  this  subject  my  colleague  Mr.  Philip  has  some  valuable 
information  and  suggestions  to  offer  as  the  fruit  of  his  experience ; 
and  as  the  facts  he  adduces  probably  do  not  differ  widely  from 
those  current  elsewhere,  I  subjoin  his  remarks  as  worthy  of  very 
careful  consideration  by  all  concerned,  inspectors  no  less  than 
teachers  and  parents.    SpeaMng  of  his  own  district  he  says :- 

"  In  this  District,  as  apparently  in  others,  there  is  a  disappointingly  small 
number  of  pupils  who  earn,  or  who  gain,  the  Merit  Certificate.  From  the 
191  schools  where  Supplementary  Course  work  was  done,  I  have  received 
during  the  current  year  1907  (which  so  far  as  Merit  Certificates  are  con- 
cerned ought  to  be  already  closed)  claims  at  one  or  other  of  the  fixed  dates 
from  only  82,  i.e.,  about  43  per  cent.  No  doubt  all  the  claims  have  not  yet 
come  to  hand,  as  School  Board  clerks  and  teachers  have  not  yet,  apparently, 
learned  the  machinery  of  Form  62  (b),  although  the  procedure  is  clearly 
explained  on  the  front  page  of  the  Form.  But  even  allowing  for  a  few 
cases  that  are  overdue,tnere  still  remains  a  lamentable  deficiency  under  this 
head.  It  is  true  that  one  of  the  conditions  under  the  Code  of  1906  was 
rather  stringent  and  certainly  prevented  pupils  from  getting  the  Certificate 
who  had  deserved  it ;  but  the  relaxation  under  the  1907  Code  has  been 
welcomed  by  everyone  and  will,  no  doubt,  operate  favourably  in  the  right 
direction.  1  hear  occasionally  that  the  Merit  Certificate  is  not  valued  as 
it  used  to  be  under  the  old  conditions.  If  this  is  so,  it  is  a  reflection  on  the 
local  management  and  the  teachers.  If  the  inspector  could  make  the 
old  Merit  Certificate  a  thing  of  value,  this  ought  to  stimulate  to  emulation 
those  who  have'Oiow  got  this  admirable  weapon  in  their  hands.  The  Merit 
Certificate  should  be  held  before  every  pupil  who  is  to  leave  school  at 
fourteen  as  an  incentive  to  diligence,  gooa  work,  and  the  development  of 
all  the  moral,  mental,  and  physical  virtues,  and  should  be  regarded  by  him 
as  stamping  the  satisfactory  completion  of  liiis  school  life.'' 

(3)    The  Character  and  Methods  of  the  Non-Specialised 

Instruction. 

The  specialised  instruction  invites  few  general  remarks.  It  is 
adapted  for  particular  purposes  and  sougnt  with  particular  aims, 
and  as  a  rule  it  is  very  satisfactory.  The  pupils  come  to  learn 
and  are  therefore  thoroughly  amenable  to  discipline ;  for  the  same 
reason  they  are  attentive,  earnest  and  usually  regular  in  their 
attendance.  The  condition  of  matters  is  somewhat  different  as 
regards  the  other  subjects.  The  teaching  shows  a  strongly 
marked  tendency  to  assume  the  day  school  mould  and  to 
conform  to  day  school  methods.  The  pupils  naturally  object 
to  be  regarded  as  children  of  a  larger  growth  and  dislike  the 
"double  toil  and  trouble"  imposed  upon  them.  An  effort 
therefore  should  be  made  to  render  the  English  subjects 
more  attractive  and  less  formal  This,  however,  practically  means 
that  the  teacher's  rSle  should  be  more  active  and  that  the 
materials  and  methods  should  be  re-cast  to  suit  the  altered 
circumstances  of  the  situation.  But  this  is  to  transfer  much  of 
the  burden  from  the  pupils  to  the  teacher ;  and  after  a  hard  day's 
work  in  school  his  mental  vivacity  and  resources  must  be 
considerably  diminished.    Possibly  the  remedy  may  ultimately 
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be  found  in  a  closer  co-ordination  of  the  day  school  and  the 
Continuation  School,  mth  a  corresponding  adjustment  of  the 
teacher's  relation  to  each. 

(4)  The   Range  of  Utility  of  the  Continuation  School. 

If  we  exclude  on  the  one  hand  the  "  exempted  "  children,  and  on 
the  other  those  who  attend  Continuation  Classes  for  the  purpose 
of  acquiring  special  qualifications,  we  find  a  considerable  number 
of  gupils  remaining  who  attend  these  classes  from  a  meritorious 
desire  to  make  good  their  educational  shortcomings,  and  who  have 
therefore  claims  upon  the  earnest  consideration  of  both  managers 
and  teachers.  The  aspirations  of  such  pupils  towards  self-improve- 
ment should  be  rewarded  by  forms  and  methods  of  instruction 
which  will  effect  the  conscious  realisation  of  these  meritorious 
aims.  Unfortunately  there  is  a  large  residuum  of  younff  people 
in  their  teens  who  nave  no  such  aspirations  and  for  wnom  the 
Continuation  School  offers  no  attraction.  A  few  of  them  may 
join  a  Continuation  Class  at  the  beginning  of  the  session  owing  to 
the  influence  of  companionship,  or  as  a  relief  to  the  very  monotony 
of  idleness,  but  their  erratic  impulses  soon  assert  themselves, 
they  become  unruly  and  insubordinate  and  make  themselves 
impossible.  They  revert  to  the  class  of  embryo  *'  hooligans  "  who 
roam  about  at  night,  ripe  for  mischief.  Most  of  us  who  visit 
Continuation  Schools  in  mmingor  industrial  centres  have  observed 
that  our  arrival  at  the  school  is  the  signal  for  the  mustering  of  a 
gang  of  young  lads  who  eagerly  seize  the  opportunity  of  making 
noisy  demonstrations  and  who  are  with  difficulty  deterred  from 
interrupting  the  work  of  the  Continuation  School  by  their  shout- 
ing and  iU-mannered  curiosity.  This  is  the  class  who  have  most 
need  of  instruction  at  such  a  school,  but  who  are  httlo  likely  to 
attend  it  unless  compulsion  is  applied.  How  far  and  under  what 
conditions  compulsion  is  applicable  is,  however,  a  question  for 
the  legislator. 

(5)  The  New  Regulations  for  Division  I. 

The  assimilation  of  the  requirements  for  Division  I.  to  the 
Supplementary  Course  marks  a  very  important  step  in  advance. 
ThA  essential  point  which  it  suggests  is  the  necessity  for  including 
in  the  Supplementary  Course  those  practical  elements  of  instruc- 
tion whicn  could  be  profitably  utilised  in  the  work  of  the 
Continuation  Class. 

The  precise  form  of  this  j)Tactical  work  will  of  course  be  con- 
ditioned by  its  possibility  during  the  dark  evenings  of  winter ;  but 
one  can  conceive  a  large  amount  of  Drawing  and  Arithmetic 
being  made  to  centre  round  such  a  subject  as  Woodwork.  Con- 
versely, in  agricultural  centres,  theoretic  explanation  of  the 
principles  of  plant-growth  and  agricultural  operations  in  general 
would  throw  light  upon  the  practical  work  m  which  the  pupils 
are  engaged  during  tne  day.  Detailed  discussion  is  unnecessary : 
the  essential  point  is  to  aeterminate  the  extent  to  which,  and 
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tho  method  by  which,  practical  work  of  any  kind  may  be  made 
conducive  to  the  development  and  exercise  of  the  intelli^nce. 
That  duch  a  rational  Tiexvs  does  exist  is  certain,  and  the  fact 
widens  the  Continuation  School's  potentiality  of  usefulness. 

I  now  bee  to  submit  some  particulars  of  Continuation  School 
work  in  the  several  districts  of  the  Northern -and  Highland 
Divisions. 

H.M.  Chief  Inspector  Mr.  Robertson  reports  as  follows : —  The 

'*  For  some  years  back  there  has  been  a  steady  decrease  in  the  number  of  £)iYision 
Continuation  Classes  in  this  Division,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  immediate 
prospect  of  an  increase.    Only  at  three  centres  outwith  the  Burgh  of 
Inverness  were  Classes  conducted  during  the  past  yean    These  were  taught 
under  Division  I.  or  under  the  more  literary  part  of  Division  II. 

**In  Invemeas,  however,  the  Continuation  Classes  are  growing  in  popularity, 
and  this  session  there  is  a  very  substantial  increase  in  the  enrolment.  The 
Classes  are  conducted  at  three  centres  two  of  which  are  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  Burgh  School  Boara  and  the  third  under  the  Public 
Library  Committee.  To  avoid  overlappin g,  j  oint  schemes  have  recently  been 
drafted,  and  the  courses  of  instruction  have  been  so  organised  as  to  ensure 
systematic  and  continuous  study  of  allied  groups  of  subjects  for  a  number 
of  years. 

'*  An  interesting  feature  of  these  Classes,  and  one  which  promises  further 
development,  is  the  presence  of  younjo^  soldiers  from  the  Cameron  Depdt.  The 
various  managers  and  teachers  cordially  welcome  the  enterprise  of  the  War 
Office  in  this  matter." 

Mr.  McKechnie  has  supplied  me  with  a  fully  detailed  report  on  -^*•• 
Continuation  Classes  in  ms  district,  of  which  the  following  precis  ^p^^^^'^'^ 
may  be  given :—  "^  ' 

(1)  As  regards  West  Ross  (seven  parishes)  he  states  that  there 
are  no  Contmuation  Classes  there,  nor  any  prospect  of  such ;  and 
this  although  the  cumulative  attendance  at  tne  day  schools  is 
1,555.  He  not  obscurely  indicates  that  the  School  Boards  are 
not  realising  their  responsibiUties  in  this  matter.  He  points  out 
that  the  laboratories  at  Ullapool  and  Plockton  Higher  Grade 
Schools  could  be  used  for  teaching  Continuation  Class  subjects 
likely  to  attract  young  men  in  the  evenings. 

(2)  Nairn. — This  county  is  doing  well  with  its  three  centres. 
At  Cawdor,  in  addition  to  the  elementary  subjects,  some  interesting 
work  in  Science  has  been  done.  At  Nairn  Church  Street  100  pupils 
have  been  in  attendance,  and  the  scheme  of  instruction  embraced 
Commercial  Arithmetic  and  Geography,  Book-keeping  and  Dress- 
making. Quito  a  large  number  of  young  men  came  considerable 
distances  to  this  centre.  He  makes  three  suggestions  with  a  view 
to  the  completion  of  the  system  :  (a)  The  establishment  in 
Nairn  of  a  well-equipped  Technical  School,  which  would  form  a 
centre  on  the  one  nand  for  the  Domestic  subjects  and  on  the  other 
for  Science  and  Manual  work.  The  Science  equipment  at  Nairn 
Academy  and  specific  accommodation  at  the  new  school  which  is 
to  be  erected  would  to  a  large  extent  realise  this  aim.  (6)  It  is 
desirable  that  a  centre  should  be  established  in  the  parish  of 
Ardclach,  which  is  too  far  from  Nairn,  (c)  It  is  worthy  of  considera- 
tion whether  a  centre  should  not  be  established  at  Auldearn. 
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(3)  Elgin. — There  are  nine  centres  in  the  county  of  Elgin. 
The  two  natural  centres  are  Elgin  and  Forres.  In  Forres  the 
Continuation  Class  work  is  satis&ctory ;  in  addition  to  a  ^ood 
Division  I.  Course  there  is  a  Division  11.  Course  compnsin^ 
Mathematics,  Latin,  French,  Shorthand,  Dressmaking,  and  various 
Science  subjects.  Mr.  McKechnie  regrets  ihe  absence  of 
Domestic  subjects.  In  Elgin  the  arrangements  are  still  more  com- 
plete. At  Elgin  Academy  the  subjects  taught  are  English, 
Arithmetic,  Latin,  French,  feook-keeping.  Shorthand,  Mathematics, 
and  Chemistry.  There  are  over  100  pupils  attending  these 
classes.  The  Domestic  subjects  of  Cookery,  Laundry  Work  and 
Dressmaking  are  taught  at  the  Elgin  Girls'  Technical  School 
with  marked  success.  The  Victoria  School  of  Science  and  Art 
forms  a  third  centre  for  the  Elgin  district.  This  institution  is 
under  private  management,  but  an  endeavour  is  being  made  with 
hopeful  prospects  to  co-ordinate  the  work  of  this  school  with  the 
arrangements  of  the  School  Board ;  and  the  County  Committee 
Grant  of  £80  is  to  be  made  conditional  upon  the  appointment  of 
a  Science  Master  and  upon  the  arrangement  of  a  scheme 
satisfactory  to  the  Scotch  Education  Department  for  the  proper 
co-ordination  of  the  Continuation  Class  work  in  the  district. 
In  addition  to  Forres  and  Elgin  centres,  Fochabers  Milne's 
Institution  is  doin^  excellent  Continuation  Class  work,  the  more 
special  subjects  being  Book-keeping,  Mathematics,  Physics,  and 
Chemistry.  The  Cookery  and  Laundry  Class  at  Rothes,  the 
Cookery  Class  at  Findhorn,  and  the  Classes  at  Mosstowie  are  aU 
characterised  by  sound  efficiency.  Mr.  McKechnie  regrets  that 
work  of  this  kind  is  not  done  at  Ejiockando,  Drainie,  Dufhis, 
Cromdale,  Alves,  and  suggests  that  Navigation  might  appro- 
priately be  taught  at  Lossiemouth  (where  there  is  no  Continua- 
tion Class),  at  Surghead,  and  at  Hopeman.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  in  this  county  there  is  a  gratirying  tendency  to  encourage 
literary  subjects  as  well  as  those  of  a  more  directly  utilitarian 
character. 

(4)  Banffshire.  —Last  session  there  were  15  centres,  a  somewhat 
smaller  number  than  that  for  the  two  previous  sessions.  Banff 
Academy  is  perhaps  the  best  organised  centre  in  the  county.  In 
addition  to  Science  Classes,  good  work  is  done  in  Commercial 
Arithmetic,  Shorthand,  Ambulance  Work,  Cookery,  and  Dress- 
making. The  Macduft  centre  also  shows  considerable  activity, 
and  the  number  of  pupils  in  Division  II.  was  over  120.  On  the 
whole,  however,  Mr.  McKechnie  is  of  opinion  that  there  should 
be  a  much  greater  development  of  Continuation  Class  work  in  the 
county,  and  he  particularly  regrets  the  absence  of  proper  equip- 
ment for  teaching  Domestic  suojects. 

Mr.  Wattle's  Mr.  Wattie  points  out  that  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  session 
District  j^^^  ^^i^  ^\^q  "almost  embarrassing  success  "  which  has  attended  the 
transference  to  the  School  Board  of  the  earlier  stages  of  techni- 
cal instruction.  Adverting  to  the  increased  attendance  at  the 
Exemption  Schools  he  expresses  the  opinion  that  half-time 
exemption  is  preferable  to  whole-day  exemption  coupled  with 
evening-school  attendance.    The  School  Board  does  not  sanction 
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the  admission  to  a  Continuation  Class  of  students  for  a  single 
subject,  unless  in  very  special  circumstances:  subjects  such  as 
Ty{)ewriting  and  Shorthand  are  always  bracketed  with  another 
subject  of  a  more  intellectual  type.  The  courses  in  Languages 
have  been  well  attended,  so  much  so  that  an  additional  class  for 
German  was  required  this  session.  The  Domestic  Classes  conducted 
by  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  continue  to  be 
recognised  by  the  Department  as  providing  for  the  western 
portion  of  the  city ;  but  the  Board  are  extending  their  educational 
agency  in  this  direction  by  the  re-oj)enii^  of  the  Continuation 
School  at  Blackness.  The  Continuation  Classes  outside  the  city 
show  no  appreciable  change. 

Mr.  Wattle  reports  favourably  on  the  success  attending  the 
policy  of  the  Dundee  School  Board  in  organising  upon  a  definite 
system  their  Continuation  Classes.  That  policy,  fully  detailed  in 
last  year  s  Blue-book,  establishes  three  sections  in  the  Continuation 
school  system,  each  of  which  has  its  distinctive  function  and 
relation. 

He  reports  as  follows : — 

"In  recent  years  the  Dundee  Scbool  Board  has  been  gradually  evolving 
out  of  the  former  disGontinuous  or  atomic  arrangement  of  evening  schools 
a  coherent  and  careful! v  articulated  system.  The  two  main  branches  of  the 
system  are,  on  the  one  hand,  the  linking  together,  on  the  commercial  side, 
of  the  schools  under  Divisions  I.  and  II.  of  the  Code  with  the  Central  Com- 
mercial Schools  under  Division  III.,  and,  on  the  other,  a  pamllel  arrangement 
on  the  technical  side  leading  up  to  the  advanced  work  of  the  Technical 
Institute.  In  the  pro8j>ectua  for  the  current  session  the  domestic  subjects 
are  similarly  dealt  with,  a  three  years'  course  of  training  in  the  vasious 
departments  of  Household  Management  having  been  planned  for  girls  who 
have  recently  left  the  day  schools. 

**The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  teachers  and  of  individual 
students  on  the  roll  under  the  various  sections  of  the  scheme  for  the  week 
ending  14th  February,  1907— the  corresponding  figures  for  last  year  being 
put  down  alongside  for  comparison  : — 


1905-1906. 


Exemption  Schools  -        - 

Section  I.  Preparatory,  etc.,  Schools 

Section    11.   Preparatory    Commercial 
Schools. 
Preparatory  Technical  Schools 


» 


n 


Advanced  Domestic  Schools  - 


Section  III.  Central  Commercial  Schools 


9) 


9) 


First  Year  Technical  Course       — 
Art 


I*olice  Constables'  Class  - 


1906-1907. 


StndentB. 


177 

395 

65 

111 

564 

837 

234 

51 

23 

2,457 


Teachers. 


4 

21 

2 

7 

25 

48 

19 

4 

1 

131 


10513. 
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786  Continuation  Classes. 

Mr  Mac-  During  last  session  there  were  held  Continuation  Classes  in 

donalfFs  Mr,  Macdonalds  district  at  sixteen  centres.  At  ten  of  these 
District.  Division  I.  only  was  represented,  at  five  centres  there  were  classes 
under  Division  II.  only,  and  at  one  centre  there  were  classes  under 
both  Divisions  I.  and  II.  There  were  no  classes  under  Division 
III.  or  Division  IV.  Mr.  Macdonald's  report  on  these  classes  is 
as  follows : — 

"  Divi^(m  I.  Classes.  These  were  thus  distributed  : — Eight  in  South 
XJist,  one  in  the  County  of  Koss,  at  Riltearn,  and  one  in  Sutherland^  at  Clyne. 
The  two  last  named  were  new  centres,  and  seven  of  the  South  Uist  claases 
were  reinstated  after  a  year's  coma.  One  is  glad  to  note  this  re-awakening, 
which,  if  not  symptomatic  of  an  educational  revival,  is  at  least  a  welcome 
sign  of  a  strong  aesire  on  the  part  of  a  large  number  of  young  men  and 
women  to  deepen  the  vague  impressions  that  remained  of  former  teaching 
in  the  elementary  subjects. 

'*  The  popular  subjects,  in  addition  to  English  and  Arithmetic,  were  Citi- 
zenship, Laws  of  Health,  Keeping  of  Simple  Accounts,  Geography,  and  Gaelic. 
In  Enskay,  where  the  islanders  are  dependent  mainly  on  the  fishing 
industry.  Elementary  Navigation  formed  an  appropriate  part  of  the 
curriculum.  At  Eiltearn,  which  is  the  centre  of  a  sylvicultural  district,  the 
practical  application  of  Geometry  to  the  measurement  of  timber  was 
quite  apropos. 

"  Three  classes  under  this  division,  which  met  in  the  previous  session  at 
Wick,  Lairg,  and  Fodderty  (Ross)  did  not  meet  last  session ;  but  one  does 
not  regret  their  discontinuance,  as  there  is  no  longer  need  for  their 
existence. 

*'  Division  II.  Classes. — Classes  under  this  division  were  held  at  Wick, 
Castletown,  and  Uersa  in  Caithness  ;  at  Lairg  and  Clyne  (two  centres)  in 
Sutherland  ;  and  at  Edderton  in  Ross.  Classes  previously  held  at  Barrock 
and  Aukengill — both  in  Caithness — did  not  meet  last  year.  Of  the  two 
centres  at  Clyne,  one  was  for  Gaelic  only  •  while  at  the  other — a  new  centre 
—general  subjects  were  taken  up.  At  Wick,  the  only  large  centre  in  my 
district,  a  varied  programme  was  presented ;  at  Gersa,  Science  was 
professed  ;  at  Edderton,  a  class  in  Woodwork,  successfully  conducted  for 
several  sessions,  again  met ;  and  at  the  other  centres  English  and  Arith- 
metic— general  or  specialised — formed  the  staple. 

"  Generally,  one  has  to  report  favourably  on  the  work  done  in  the  Division 
II.  Classes :  as  a  rule  a  definite  course  of  instruction  was  followed  with 
praiseworthy  regularity  and  zeal.  And,  while  with  one  or  two  marked 
exceptions, — for  example  the  classes  at  Kiltearn — one  cannot  rate  so  highly 
the  etfectivenesH  of  the  teaching  in  the  Division  I.  Classes,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  admire  the  enthusiasm  shown  by  the  young  people  of  South  Uist  in 
attending  in  large  numbers  despite  such  serious  obstacles  as  inclement  and 
even  tempestuous  weather,  and  long  distances,  over  bad  roads  or  rough  foot- 
paths, or,  not  infrequently,  trackleas  moors." 

Mr.  Philip's     Mr.  Philip  reports  as  follows  on  the  Continuation  Schools  in 
District.        his  district  :— 

Aberdeen  ^^  Aberdeen  C  (runty  {exclusive  of  City). — Last  session,  classes  were  carried 

County.  on  in  36  schools,  as  compared  with  29  in  the  previous  session.  Proposals 
also  came  from  six  schools  which  had,  however,  to  be  abandoned  owing  to 
lack  of  numbers.  Of  that  number  four  were  entirely  in  the  hands  of  H.M.L 
Mr.  Ewen.  The  classes  which  fell  to  be  inspected  by  the  District  Staff  were 
mainly  Division  II.  Classes,  Division  I.  being  taken  in  eight  schooia 

"  The  centres  of  instruction  seem  to  vary  in  the  county  from  year  to  year. 
Last  session  there  were  14  new  centres ;  but  seven  centres,  in  which  classes 
were  held  during  the  previous  year,  do  not  appear  in  last  session's  list. 

"The  main  centres  of  population  (Peterheaa,  Turriff,  &c )  seem  t6  be  well 
looked  after  by  the  School  Board  authorities.  At  Fraserburgh  the  classes 
last  session  were  much  more  successfuly  organised  j^nd  managed  than 
previously. 


r 
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"  There  ia  little  to  report  which  has  not  been  said  in  other  reports.  The 
Continuation  Class  in  the  rural  district  is  not  yet  a  recognised  part  of  the 
educational  machinery  that  ought  to  be  set  in  motion  by  the  local 
management. 

"  In  Kinicardineshire  during  last  session  proposals  came  from  11  centres,  Kincardine- 
exactly  the  same  number  as  in  the  previous  session .    They  were  all  Division  shire. 
II.  classes  and  mainly  of  the  Commercial  type,  exclusive  of  three-  which 
Avece  inspected  by  Mr:  Ewen.    Mr.  Bankine  reports  that  the  work  of 
instruction  was  in  every  case  efficiently  carried  on. 

"  In  Orkney  there  was  only  one  class  held,  namely  at  Kirbister.    In  last  Orkney, 
year's  report  it  was  stated  that  Conti&uatioa  Class  facilities  should  be 
provided  at  Kirkwall.    It  ia  ffratifjring  to  find  that-  the  School  Board 
proposes  to  hoki  classes  there  this  winter.*' 

SAe^iarwi.— Mr.    Topping,   who  inspected   the   Continuation  Shetland. 
Classes  in  this  county,  reports  as  follows : — 

"  Seven  classes  were  formed  and  six  completed  the  sessiori.  The  Nesting 
Board  is  to  be  commended  for  opening  three  of  these,  in  Lerwick  tb« 
Commercial  Classes  were  well  attended  during  the  first  half  of  the  session. 
At  Bigton  the  outstanding  feature  again  was  the  excellent  class  in  Naviga- 
tion and  Seamanship.  Many  of  the  lads  have  been  in  attendance  for 
several  sessions  and  are  now  quite  proficient  in  various  forms  of  signalling 
and  in  much  of  a  seaman'^)  handwork,  and  are  well  advanced  in  Navigation. 
If  only  they  could  be  induced  to  enter  tho  Mercantile  Marine,  they  would 
have  little  difficulty  in  working  their  way  to  good  positions. 

"One  of  the  dimculties  that  stand  in  the  way  of  Continuation  Class 
instruction  in  rural  districts  is  the  varied  attainments  of  the  pupils  ;  and 
their  needs  are  as  varied  as  their  attainments.  If  instead  ot  binding 
all  to  follow  some  scheme  of  work,  which  in  all  its  parts  can  suit  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  pupils,  freedom  were  given  to  the  pupils  to  work, 
under  the  supervision  and  guidance  of  the  teacher,  at  what  they  most  felt 
the  need  of,  there  would  be  more  of  these  classes." 

Aberdeen  City — Tho  general  organisation  remains  the  same  Aberdeen 
as  for  la^t  session.  ^**^y- 

Mr.  Walker  s  remarks  may  be  quoted : — 

'*  In  the  Preparatory  and  Domestic  Schools  the  Division  I.  pwpih  were 
generally  taught  in  two  sections.  The  work  done  in  the  senior  class  was 
always  most  satisfactory,  but  the  junior  class,  which  was  made  up  largely  of 
exempted  pupils,  was  disappointing.  Most  of  the  pupils  attended  agamst 
their  will,  and.  being  younger  than  those  in  the  upper  class,  were  in  many 
cases  too  tired  after  a  hard  day's  work  to  profit  by  the  instruction.  The 
attendance,  except  in  the  case  of  the  exempted  pupils,  was  excellent. 

"Dressmaking  and  Millinery  continue  to  be  the  most  popular  of  the 
Domestic  subjects.  More  satisfactory  work  is  being  done  in  these  classes, 
but  there  is  still  room  for  improvement. 

**  As  an  example  of  the  interest  shown  by  some  employers  the  following  is 
worthy  of  note.  Messrs.  J.  «fe  J.  Crombie,  Ltd.,  Grandholm  Works,  who  the 
previous  year  paid  the  fees  of  some  40  employees  in  poor  circumstances, 
last  session  promised  a  bonus  of  5s.  to  women  taking  Domestic  subjects, 
and  48.  to  pupils  in  the  Preparatory  Classes  who  qualified  for  return  ot  f ees 
by  makinjj  85  per  cent,  of  attendance.  These  pupils  attended  at  Woodside 
Continuation  Classes,  and  the  Headmaster,  Mr  Moodie,  at  whose  solidta- 
tion  this  favour  was  granted,  informed  me  that  this  financi^  inducement 
brousht  into  attendance  a  very  satisfactory  type  of  student. 

"To  show  that  the  city  classes  are  continuing  to  prosper,  the  following 
figures,  published  by  the  Evening  Schools  Committee  of  the  Board,  may  be 
quoted : — 

"The  number  of  individual  enrolments  in  the  eight  Preparatory  and 
Domestic  Schools  were  1,400  against  1,243  in  the  previous  session ;  m  the 
five  Elementary  Technical  Schools,  1,149  against  1,341  •  and  in  the  Higher 
Technical  Institute  Schools   2,008    against  2,137.    The  total  individual 
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enrolments  were  4,557  affainst  4,721  the  previouB  year,  while  the  total  sn^ect 
enrolments  in  all  tiie  schools  were  8,040  against  7,922.  The  falling  off  in 
the  number  of  individual  students  enrolled  was  probably  attributable,  as 
in  the  previous  year,  to  the  continued  depression  of  trade,  the  subjects 
relating  to  building  and  the  allied  industries  showing  a  marked  tendency  to 
decrease.^ 

One  or  two  points  in  connection  with  the  Preparatory  and 
Domestic  Schools  are  worthy  of  notice : — 

(1)  As  a  rule  the  number  of  pupils  taking  Cookery  is  relatively 
small,  while  the  number  taking  Dressmaking  continues  steadily 
to  increaise.  Thus,  for  example,  at  Frederick  Street  School  109 
pupils  took  Dressmaking  last  session,  whereas  only  26  attended 
the  Cookery  Class.  Various  reasons  may  be  adduced  for  this  : 
Cookery  involves  more  physical  exertion  than  Dressmaking,  a 
consideration  affecting  yoimg  women  more  or  less  continuously 
at  work  during  the  day ;  Cookery  has  received  considerable  at- 
tention at  the  day  school,  and  the  urgency  of  instruction  is 
correspondingly  less;  and  finally  the  expense  connected  with 
practice  lessons  has  a  deterrent  effect.  This  matter  may  fitly 
engage  the  attention  of  the  School  Board,  as  one  affecting  the 
comfort  of  the  future  home  and  the  proper  feeding  of  children  in 
that  home. 

(2.)  The  classes  for  Woodwork  appear  to  be  invariably  success- 
ful as  regards  the  interest  and  zeal  displayed  by  tne  pupils 
receiving  this  form  of  instruction  and  the  finished  work  performed 
by  them.  Possibly  the  School  Board  may  find  it  possible  to 
develop  more  fully  this  element  of  evening  school  work  so  as  to 
attract  boys  who  have  left  school  at  the  age  of  fourteen  without 
taking  the  Merit  Certificate,  or  even  reaching  the  Supplementary 
Cla^. 

(3.)  As  regards  Dressmaking  and  Millinery  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  in  many  cases  the  motive  for  attendance  at  these  classes  is 
less  that  of  acauiring  a  knowledge  of  the  method  of  operation 
for  future  use  tnan  of  securing  expert  assistance  in  the  making 
of  articles  of  attire  for  immediate  use — it  is  in  fact  a  cheap  way  of 
obtaining  an  equivalent  for  the  services  of  a  dressmaker.  A 
certain  amount  of  theoretic  knowledge  is  without  doubt  inci- 
dentally acquired,  but  this  of  itself  hardly  justifies  the  expense 
incurred,  and  it  might  be  a  question  whether  a  simple  examina- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  session  might  not  be  desirable. 

(4.)  The  attendance  of  "  exempted  "  pupils  is  as  a  rule  by  no 
means  satisfactory,  a  lar^e  proportion  not  reaching  the  percentage 
of  attendance  which  entitles  to  the  return  of  fees.  It  seems  seu- 
evident  that  irregularity  of  attendance  during  a  given  period 
ought  to  be  followed  by  withdrawal  of  tho  exemption. 

I  subjoin  Miss  Crawford's  report  on  the  Continuation  Schools 
in  the  Northern  and  Highland  Divisions  : — 

Cookery. 

"Cookery  continues  to  be  one  of  the  popular  Domestic  subjects  in  these 
Divisions.  All  the  classes  visited  were  reported  very  satisfactory  in  respect 
of  each  one  carrying  out  the  work  under  conditions  approaching  as  near  as 
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possible  those  in  the  homes  of  the  papils.  Every  class-room  has  its  coal- 
range  or  stoye,  the  selected  dishes  for  practice  were  not  of  an  extravagant 
nature,  and  in  each  case  the  pupils  seemed  thoroughly  interested  and  pleased. 
The  cooked  food  was  readily  purchased,  for  it  was  useful  and  well  within 
the  means  of  the  pupils.  I  should  add  also  that  the  attendance  was  most 
satisfactorilv  maintained  throughout  the  session,  and  this  too  in  spite  of 
distance  and  adverse  weather  conditions. 

"  I  specially  note  these  facts  to  prove  that  the  greatest  success  in  every 
respect  attends  those  classes  conducted  on  sensible  and  approved  methods. 
Where  the  pui)ils  are  allured  to  a  class  by  the  presentment  of  a  sjUabus  of 
fanciful  tempting  dishes  of  the  cake  and  cream  nature,  the  work  mvariably 
proves  disappointing.  The  dishes  soon  cease  to  attract  and  the  cost  incurred 
in  the  purchase  of  the  food  has  the  effect  of  making  the  pupils  drop  off 
in  attendance  ere  many  weeks  elapse. 

"  At  Aberdeen  Broomhill  a  large  class  was  in  attendance,  and  an  excellent 
course  of  instruction  successfully  completed.  At  Huntly  Gordon  Schools 
the  excellence  of  the  work  and  the  capable  management  merit  special 
commendation,  while  at  Peterhead  Academy  the  class  was  fairly  well 
attended. 

"  The  classes  conducted  by  the  managers  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association  at  Dundee  were  very  pleasingly  conducted  and  satisfactory 
progress  was  made  during  the  session.  At  Arbroath  also  a  large  enrolment 
was  made,  and  much  good  and  useful  work  accomplished. 

"Elgin  Girls'  Technical  School  gives  ample  opportunity  for  pupils  attending 
at  day  or  evening  classes,  and  the  popularity  of  both  is  sumcient  evidence 
of  the  thoroughl}r  capable  management  and  useful  instruction  imparted 
Inverness  Technical  School  well  maintains  its  large  numbers,  and  the 
excellent  work  accomplished  within  its  walls  is  worthy  of  the  recognition 
shown  by  all  classes  of  the  community. 

Laundey  Woek. 

"  Laundry  Work,  though  not  so  popular  as  Cookery,  is  taught  in  a  fair 
number  of  classes  in  these  Divisions.  As  it  demands  more  physical  exertion 
than  the  other  subject  a  shorter  course  suffices.  Working  by  artificial  light 
is  not  conducive  to  the  most  satisfactory  results,  a  fact  no  doubt  largely 
responsible  for  the  apparent  decrease  of  enthusiasm  and  interest  as  the 
course  proceeds. 

"The  subject  is  of  much  value  and  is  heartily  appreciated  by  older  pupils 
who  have  opportunity  for  applying  the  instruction  in  their  own  homes. 

I  subjoin  Mr.  Ewen's  valuable  report  on  the  Continuation  School  ^*'-  Ewen^B 
work  which  falls  within  his  purview  : —  Report. 

"  It  is  encouraging  to  note  year  by  year  a  marked  increase  and  gradual  Industrial 
improvement  in  the  Industrial  and  Technical  work  being  carried  on  under  and  Techni- 
the  Continuation  Class  Code  in  these  Divisions.    The  whole  system  is  cal  Work, 
gradually  becoming  permeated  by  a  seriousness  of  purpose  and  a  keen  desire 
to  secure  the  maximum  efficiency  obtainable,  wnicn  augur  well  for  the  Progress, 
ultimate  success  of  the  work.    In  a  number  of  cases  special  efforts  are  now 
being  made  to  secure  a  large  enrolment  and  regular  attendance  by  enlisting  Co-opera- 
the  sympathies  of  eniployers  of  labour,  overseers,  foremen,  and  others  tion  of 
directly  connected  with  the  different  trades  in  the  district  in  which  appren-  Employers, 
tices  are  employed.    By  this  means  much  has  already  been  done,  especially 
in  some  of  the  manufacturing  centres,  but  there  is  urgent  need  for  a  consider- 
able extension  and  thorough  organisation  of  this  system,  in  order  to  render 
Continuation  Class  work  the  valuable  national  asset  wmch  it  ought  to  be- 
come.   Indeed  the  question  of  the  co-operation  of  employers  and  their  repre-  Importance 
sentatives  in  Continuation  Class  work,  especially  in  the  industrial  centres,  of  Co- 
is  really  the  key-note  of  the  whole  situation,  and  all  educational  aiithorities  operation, 
responsible  for  the  efficient  conduct  of  Continuation  Classes  should  use  their 
utmost  endeavours  to  secure  this  in  fullest  measure  for  their  own  districts. 

"  Progressive  employers,  whose  interest  and  co-operation  in  Continuation  Influence  of 
Class  work  can  be  securea,  will  be  able  to  extend  their  influence  in  two  Employers. 
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important  directions.  Their  technical  knowledge  and  practical  experience 
-will  be  of  the  greatest  service  ia  advising  as  to  subjects  of  fttudy,  arrange- 
ment«of  work,  and  details  of  syllabuses,  so  that  the  various  courses  at  each 
centre  may  be  thoroughly  suited  to  the  industrial  needs  of  the  district. 
Then  their  influence  with  their  own  employ^,  and.  their  desire  to. benefit 
them  and  ultimately  the  industry  in  which  they  are  all  engaged,  should.be; 
enlisted  so  as  to  secure  as  full  an  enrolment  and  as  regular  ^n  attendanee 
at  the  course  as  possible.  Indeed  for  all  jroung  craftsmen^  in  whatever  trade 
they  may  be  engaged,  attendance  at  a  suitable  course  of  technical  studies 
should  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  usual  conditions  of  industrial  apprentice- 
ship, and  the  records  of  the  work  done  e^ni  progress  made  by  theappr^tice 
at  this  course  should  be  communicated  by  the  responsible  teacher  to  the 
employer,  and  recorded  by  him  on  the  apprentice's  *  lines,'  which  would  then 
become  a.  document  of  real  value  to  the  holder,  and  a  sourqe  of  useful 
information  to  his  prospective  employers.  . 

^ '  Irregularity  of  attendance  often  arises  from  over-time,  country  work,  and 

other  causes,  and  every  endeavour  should  be  made  to.  reduce  these  to  a  u>in- 

imum.    Enforced  absence  from  a  few  class  meetings  towards  the  beginning 

of  a  course  often  causes  the  student  to  lose  the  threads  of  the  instruction 

altogether ;  and,  feeling  himself  auite  unable  to  catch  them  up  again,  he  is  thus 

tempted  to  cease  attending  for  tne  rest  of  the  session,  entailing  the  virtual  loss 

of  a  whole  year's  instruction.  Much  would  be  gained  if  em ployers  would  agree 

to  make  it  a  rule  that,  except  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity,  their  apprentices 

should  not  be  requireki  to  work  over-time  on  the  evenings  on  which  their 

Payment  of   classes  meet.    A  ^Airther  incentive  to  regulao:  attendance  and  satisfactory 

Fees  by         progress  at  Technical  Courses  would  be  secured  if  the  employers  could  see 

Employers,    their  way  also  to  make  themselves  responsible  for  the  payment  of  the  class. 

fee  of  their  apprentices,  a  practice  which  in  itself  would  involve  certain 

moral  obligations  to  attena  regularly,  and  to  endeavour  to  profit  by  the 

instruction  given. 

*'  While  it  might  be  difficult  at  the  present  juncture  to  impose  any  definite 
educational  qualification  for  intending  apprentices,  employers  might  easilv 
enough  let  it  be  understood  that  preference  would  be  given  to  boys  witn 
Apprentices,  the  best  educational  records.  Again  in  cases  where,  as  in  engineering, 
places  are  often  re-^erved  for  apprentices  a  year  or  two  before  they  can  com- 
mence work,  employers  should  make  it  abundantly  clear  how  very  desirable 
it  is  that  boys  should,  if  possible,  remain  at  school  until  they  are  ready  to 
begin  their  apprenticeship.  Indeed,  much  valuable  time  and^  educational 
opportunity  are  worse  than  lost  by  prospective  apprentices  being  removed 
from  School,  from  school  at  the  earliest  legal  moment — and  sometimes  even  before 
it^— often  with  a  sadly  imperfect  elementary  education.  As  they  are  then 
too  young  to  commence  their  trade  apprenticeship,  they  are  often  jmt  for  a 
year  or  two  to  some  form  of  wage-earning  which  affords  little  or  no  pre- 
paration for  this  future  work  ;  and  being  then  just  free  from  school,  and 
probably  unaware  or  heedless  of  the  need  for  continuing  their  elemen- 
tary education,  they  are  apt  to  neglect  all  forms  of  study  during  this  period, 
which  is  too  often  devoted  to  forgetting  much  of  what  they  had  previously 
learned  at  the  Primarv  School,  and  to  acquiring  an  aversion  for  any 
kind  of  serious  study  whatsoever. 

''  The  question  of  how  to  deal  with  this  essentially  formative  period  of  a 
boy's  life,  between  the  ages  of  14,  when  he  is  legally  free  to  leave  school, 
and  16  or  17,  when  he  is  old  enough  to  be  apprenticed  to  a  trade,  business,  or 
craft,  is  one  that  must  be  seriously  dealt  with  if  our  system  of  Technical 
Education  is  to  be  really  worthy  of  the  name.  The  provision  of  small  i[>uis>ir- 
Hursaries  for  ies  for  prospective  apprentices  who  are  prepared  to  remain  at  a  Higher  Grade 
Prospective  or  Secondary  School  until  they  reacn  the  stage  of  the  Intermediivte  or 
Apprentices.  Technical  Certificate,  would  afford  welcome  help  in  a  much  needed  direction, 
for  in  many  cases  the  question  is  largely  an  economic  one ;  bat  this  woaU 
affect  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  individuals  involved.  The  questi«>n  is 
becoming  a  more  and  more  urgent  one  every  year,  and  while  so  much  is 
being  done  at  the  present  time  for  Technical  Education  in  its  hi^er  stages, 
the  utmost  care  should  be  taken  that  this'is  not  largely  minimised  by.  the 
serious  leakage  at  the  beginning.    Various  remedies  have  been  proposed 
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including  tlie  somewhat  drastic  one  of  compulsory  attendance  for  two  or 
three  years  at  Continuation  Classes  of  all  pupils  who  leave  school  at  the 
minimum  legal  age ;  but  serious  evils  demand  stern  remedies^  and  some- 
thing of  the  nature  of  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  present  difficulty  must 
be  speedily  found. 

"in  this  connection  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  there  are  unmistakeable  r)ay  Con- 
signs of  a  growing  conviction  that  Continuation  Classes  are  not  necessarily  tinuation 
evening  classes,  and  that  a  system  of  Day  Technical  Instruction  for  induB-  Classes, 
trial  a.pprehtices— actual  and  prospective — is  possibly  not  now  so  very  far 
away  from  practical  realization. 

"  Preparatory  Technical  Courses  on  the  lines  detailed  in  last  year's  report  Preparatory 
(page  765),  are  now  being  carried  on  with  much  success  at  a  number  of  Technical 
centres,  and  are  proving  of  great  service  in  the  general  scheme  of  Industrial  Courses, 
and  Technical  work.    In  Dundee  especially,  this  Preparatory  work  has  been  Success  in 
very  well  organized  on  a  fairly  comprehensive  scale,  as  an  integral  part  of  Dundee, 
the  Industrial  Courses,  and  it  is  already  forming  an  efficient  feeder  to  the 
more  advanced  Technical  work.    In  other  centres  of  industry  in  the  Divisions 
too,  Preparatory  work  is  now  being  very  well  organized  on  a  thoroughly 
practical  basis. 

''The  inclusion  of  a  definite  series  of  practical  and  experimental  exercises  Experimou- 
as  an  integral  part  of  each  year's  work  in  all  Industrial  and  Technical  Courses  tal  Work 
has  added  greatly  to  their  value.    Work  in  the  Manual  Instruction  Work-  in  Industrial 
shop  thus  becomes  an  essential  part  of  a  Preparatory  Technical  Course,  and  Courses, 
enables  the  student  to  gain  a  practical  acquaintance  with  Workshop  Qeo-  Manual 
metry.  Drawing  to  Scale  in  Plan  and  Elevation  from  acl^ual  measurement.  Instruction. 
and  the  accurate  interpretation  and  realization  in  material  of  Scale  Drawings 
which   he  has  already  made,  thus  affording  a  valuable  training  quite  Its  Value, 
unattainable  in  the  ordinary  lecture  class-room. 

'*  Similarly,  practical  work  by  the  students  themselves  in  Experimental  Laboratory 
Science  Laboratories,  which  are  established  in  all  Secondary  and  Inter-  Work, 
mediate  Schools,  should  constitute  an  essential  part  of  each  succeeding  year's 
work  in  all  Technical  and  Industrial  Courses  m  which  precision  of  measure- 
ment and  a  knowledge  of  the  action  of  forces,  or  of  the  proportion  and  beha-  Its  Function 
viour  of  materials,  are  essential.  This  ideal  is  now  being  fairly  well  realized  in 
most  of  the  industrial  centres,  although  in  one  or  two  cases,  where  the  necessary  Distinction 
accommodation  has  been  wanting,  or  where  the  Authorities  have  fuled  to  between 
recoj^nise  the  value  of  experimental  work  to  the  students,  it  has  not  yet  been  Experi  men- 
attained.    Care  should  be  taken  in  discussing  this  question  to  distinguish  tal  Work 
clearly  between  Manual  Instruction  in  Wood  or  Metal,  or  experimcmtal  work  and 
in  a  Science  Laboratory,  on  the  one  hand,  and  practical  work  in  an  Industrial  Industrial 
Workshop  or  Manufactory,  on  the  other,  a  precaution  that  has  unfortunately  Labour, 
not  always  been  observed. 

''  At  a  number  of  the  industrial  centres,  endeavours  are  now  being  made  to 
link  up  the  Technical  Courses  with  the  more  advanced  work  which  is  carried 
on  in  the  Central  Institutions,  so  that  students  who  have  had  a  two  or  more 
years'  Technical  Course  at  an  outlying  centre  may  be  able  to  continue  their 
technical  studies  without  a  break  at  the  Central  Institution.  Provisions  for 
carrying  out  this  admirable  principle  systematically,  including  a  well  ar- 
ranfi^ed  scheme  of  Technical  Bursanes,  should  be  made  as  soon  as  the  Central  Technical 
Inntitutions  are  soundly  established  and  able  to  cope  with  the  work.  Mean-  Bursaries, 
while  the  Authorities  in  charge  of  the  Tributary  Centres  should  endeavour 
to  get  their  Continuation  Class  work  arranged  in  suitable  and  well  planned 
courses  leading  naturally  up  to  the  more  advanced  work  of  the  Central  In- 
stitution, so  that  when  a  definite  system  is  instituted  the  transition  will  be 
easily  accomplished. 

"  Great  progress  is  bein^  made  with  the  extension  and  development  of  the  progress  of 
two  Central  Institutions  in  the  Northern  Division  at  Aberdeen  and  Dundee.  Central 
The  preliminary  negotiations  for  the  establishment  in  Aberdeen  of  a  Institutions, 
comprehensive,  efficient,  and  well  equipped  Technical  College  for  the  City  Aberdeen 
and  the  North  East  of  Scotland  are  now  well-nigh  completed,  and  in  the  Technical 
course  of  a  few  months  it  is  hoped  that  actual  building  operations  will  have  College, 
commenced.    The  need  for  thoroughly  suitable  and  commodious  premises 
for  Technical  Education  in  Aberdeen,  with  ample  accommodation  for 
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laboratok-y  work,  at  present  so  sadly  lacking,  is  becoming  daily  more 
insistent,  and  the  Promoters  have  wisely  included  within  the  scope  of  their 
scheme  provision  for  Technical  Instruction,  on  thoroughly  moaem  lines, 
relative  to  all  the  important  industries  in  the  district. 

"The  fishing  and  shipping  industries,  which  bulk  so  largely  in  the 
commercial  life  of  Aberdeen  and  the  North-Eastern  seaboard,  will  be 
admirably  provided  for  under  the  scheme,  which  includes  the  erection  of 
a  complete  and  well-appointed  Fisheries  Institute  and  School  of  Navigation 
on  an  extensive  and  desirable  site  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Docks,  gifted  by 
the  Aberdeen  Harbour  Commissioners  for  this  purpose.  The  important 
work  being  done  by  the  Aberdeen  Navigation  Scnool  is  now  increasing  so 
rapidly  that  it  has  already  outgrown  its  present  premises  and  is  in  urgent 
need  of  the  increased  accommodation  and  equipment  which  the  new 
Institute  will  provide.  The  whole  scheme  will  confer  an  immense  benefit 
on  Technical  Education  in  the  district,  and  on  the  community  generally,  by 
helping  to  foster  and  develop  the  crafts  and  industries  of  the  locality.  It 
is  encouraging  to  note  the  large  amount  of  personal  and  public  support 
which  is  being  given  to  the  scheme  throughout  the  districts  which  it  is 
intended  to  benefit. 

"  In  Dundee  the  Technical  Institution  scheme,  which  is  on  a  rather  less 
ambitious  scale,  is  considerably  further  advancea,  the  plans  of  the  new  In- 
stitute being  already  completed,  and  the  erection  of  the  buildings  actually 
commenced.  Here  a  special  feature  is  bein^  made  of  the  Textile  work, 
especially  Jute  Spinning  and  Weaving,  in  which  the  prosperity  of  Dundee 
and  the  surrounding  districts  is  so  largely  bound  up.  Very  complete 
an  angements  for  Technical  Instruction  on  modem  lines,  suitable  for  this 
and  for  all  the  other  iniportant  industries  in  the  locality^  are  projected,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  ample  financial  support  will  be  ungrud^ngly  given,  so  that 
the  Conimittee  may  be  enabled  to  carry  out  the  scheme  in  its  entirety.  Tha 
object  is  an  eminently  worthy  one,  and  the  well-being  of  the  whole 
community  is  bound  up  in  its  success. 

"  An  excellent  system  of  co-ordination  has  been  established  between  the 
work  of  the  Technical  Institute  and  that  of  the  tributary  classes  under  the 
Dundee  School  Board,  which  promises  to  result  in  passing  on  annually  a  good 
supply  of  Technical  and  Industrial  students,  well  grounded  in  the  elements 
of  their  subjects,  to  continue  their  Technical  training  and  studies  in  the 
classes  of  the  new  Institute.  This  excellent  system  has  already  begun  to 
ext(»nd,  the  industrial  classas  under  the  Broughty-Ferry  School  Board  now 
being  linked  up  with  the  Technical  Institute  also.  Other  centres  will 
doubtless  follow  in  the  near  future,  as  the  advantages  of  the  system  become 
better  known. 

"  Rural  Courses  are  being  developed  on  well  considered  lines  in  various 
countrv  districts,  although  here  the  progress  is  sensibly  slower  than  in  the 
more  thickly  populated  industrial  districts.  In  the  countr^r  the  area  served 
by  one  class,  or  by  a  single  group  of  classes  is  often  of  considerable  extent, 
and  the  obstacles  to  a  large  enrolment,  or  to  regular  attendance,  especially  on 
inclement  winter  evenings,  are  correspondingly  increased.  Indeed,  so  far 
as  agricultural  students  proper  are  concerned,  the  possibility  of  attendance 
at  Continuation  Classes  at  all  is  usually  limited  to  the  comparatively  short 
session  between  the  end  of  harvest  and  preparation  for  the  following  seed- 
time, when  the  weather  conditions  are  at  tneir  worst.  While  in  some  rural 
districts,  notably  in  Kincardineshire,  much  valuable  work  has  been  carried 
on  in  connection  with  evening  Continuation  Classes,  the  inherent  difficulties 
involved  in  endeavouring  to  carry  out  a  definite  scheme  of  Rural  Technical 
Instruction  in  evening  classes,  on  any  kind  of  comprehensive  plan,  point  to 
an  urgent  need  for  the  introduction  of  a  proi)er  system  of  day  Continuation 
Classes  for  Rural  Schools  at  suitable  centres.  The  enthusiasm  with  which 
Rural  Students  have  taken  to  practical  work  at  Continuation  Classes,  the 
comparatively  large  numbers  in  which  they  have  enrolled,  even  in 
unpromising  districts,  wherever  suitable  classes  have  been  provided  for 
them,  and  the  marvellous  regularity  with  which  they  have  attended  in  all 
kinds  of  weather,  boar  abundant  evidence  of  the  growing  need  for  the 
establishment  of  a  well  ordeied  system  of  rural  day  and  evening  Continuatioa 
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Classes  on  thoroughljr  practical  lines  throughout  the  country  districts,  and  Agricultura 
give  undoubted  promise  of  rich  results  to  follow.      The  Agricultural  College  College, 
should  be  able  to  afford  invaluable  assistance  in  furthering  this  important 
development  of  Continuation  Class  work.    Indeed,  the  Agricultural  College  Co-ordina- 
will  be  the  Central  Institution  to  which  all  such  Rural  Continuation  Classes  tion  of  Rural 
should  lead  up,  just  as  the  Industrial  and  Technical  Courses  in  industrial  Classes. 
districts  lead  up  to  the  higher  work  in  the  Technical  Colleges.     The  ques- 
tion is  ripe  for  »olution,  and  in  the  interests  of  one  of  our  most  important 
national  activities,  demands  immediate  attention." 

Aberdeen  Navigation  School. 

The  purpose  of  this  institution  is  to  prepare  students  for  the  Aberdeen 

examination  of  the  Local  Marine  Board  and  thus  to  q^^'lify  §  hx)^*^^*^ 
them  as  Masters  or  Mates  in  the  Mercantile  Marine.  In 
order  to  bring  the  work  of  this  School  into  relation  with  the 
School  Board  system,  Navigation  Classes  were  held  during  the 
winter  months  in  the  Victoria  Road  Pubiic  School  and  were 
attended  by  37  students,  most  of  whom  attended  with  such 
regularity  as  to  entitle  them  to  the  return  of  their  fees.  The 
total  number  of  hours  of  instruction  on  which  a  grant  is  claimed 
from  the  Scotch  Education  Department  was  25,912.  The  con- 
tribution made  by  the  Town  Council  from  the  Residue  Giant 
was  £160,  and  by  the  Coimty  Council  £30. 

Including  the  Victoria  Road  pupils,  183  students  passed 
through  the  Navigation  School  diuring  the  year.  Fortjr-six 
students  presented  themselves  for  examination  before  the  Local 
Marine  Board,  and  -13  passed.  Forty-six  fishermen  also  presented 
themselves  for  examination,  and  42  passed  as  Skippers  or  Second 
Hands. 

The  healthy  and  successful  state  of  the  institution  deservei 
hearty  recognition. 

CENTRAL    INSTITUTIONS. 

Aberdeen  anp  North  of  Scotland  College  of 

Agriculture. 

This  important  institution  continues  to  conduct  its  operations 
on  the  same  principles,  with  the  same  aims  and  in  the  same 
directions  as  formerly.  The  transference  of  tne  classes  to'  the 
new  wing  of  Marischal  College  has  been  attended  with  great 
benefit.  The  number  of  students  was  44,  with  210  enrolments 
in  the  several  classes.  Apart,  however,  from  the  normal  work  of 
the  College  an  endeavour  has  been  made  to  meet  the  increasing 
demand  lor  lectures  on  agricultural  subjects  in  various  localities 
within  the  wide  area  over  which  the  College  extends  its  influence. 
In  addition  to  these  extramural  operations,  evening  classes  have 
been  established  for  the  benefit  of  students  who  could  not  find 
time  to  attend  the  day  classes.  The  instiniction  consisted  of  a 
course  of  20  lectures  on  Agriculture,  delivered  by  Mr.  R.  B. 
Greig,  F.H.A.S.,  F.R.S.E.  This  course  was  attended  by  59 
students.  A  corresponding  course  on  Agricultural  Botany  was 
conducted  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Hector,  B.  Sc,  and  was  attended  by  20 
students. 
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The  College  continues  to  exercise  advisory  functions,  and  to 
conduct  researches  on  the  relative  efficacy  of  manures,  on  the 
quality  of  seeds,  milk,  etc.,  and  on  the  prevention  and  treatment 
of  diseases  affecting  plants  and  animals,  supplying  in  this  way 
information  highly  valuable  to  all  those  wko  are  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits. 

The  possible  relation  of  such  an  institution  to  Nature  Studj 
in  the  schools,  and  to  the  Rural  School  Supplementary  Course,  is 
obvious ;  and  the  establishment  of  a  closer  connexion  might  be 
attended  with  very  great  reciprocal  advantage. 

Aberdeen  Gordon's  College  and  Gray's  School  of  Art 

In  virtue  of  the  arrangement  made  in  1903  with  the  School 
Board  of  Aberdeen  this  institution  provides  fiicilities  for  Con- 
tinuation Class  work  according  to  a  symmetrical  plan.  The 
Board  Schools  provide  for  Elementary  Classes  in  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Art.  The  Intermediate  Classes  are  held  under  the 
management  of  the  School  Board  in  this  institution,  the  High 
School  for  Girls,  and  the  Central  School ;  while  the  Governors 
of  Gordon  s  College  are  exclusively  responsible  for  the  advanced 
stages  in  Literature,  Commerce,  Science  and  Art.  The  joint 
system  makes  provision  for  5,250  Continuation  Class  pupils,  of 
whom  700  receive  instruction  in  Gordon's  College.  Apart  from 
some  minor  changes  the  only  extension  for  1906-7  of  the  work 
roper  to  this  institution  has  been  the  formation  of  a  class  for 
ydraulics. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  rive  details  regarding  the  Continuation 
Classes,  as  these  are  fully  stated  in  the  Heaamaster's  Report  to 
the  Governors. 
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Dundee  Technical  Institute. 

The  Continuation  Class  work  conducted  in  this  institution 
forms  part  of  a  working  arrangement  concluded  with  the  School 
Board  at  Dundee.  In  virtue  of  this  arrangement,  no  instruction 
is  given  in  English,  Ancient  or  Modem  Languages,  Commercial 
or  Domestic  subjects,  and  the  function  ot  the  institution  is 
confined  to  those  subjects  which  are  necessary  or  usefiil  for 
working  mechanics  and  other  craftsmen.  Preparatory 
Technical  work,  under  the  iiianagcment  of  the  School  Board,  is 
conducted  in  Victoria  Road,  Hill  Street,  Blackness,  and  Liff  Road 
Public  Schools.  These  Classes  are  designed  for  boys  who  leave 
school  before  they  have  completed  two  years  of  a  Supplementiiry 
Course ;  and  pupils  after  successfully  completing  their  course  of 
instruction  are  advanced  to  Elementair  Technical  Classes  in 
Harris  Academy  or  Morgan  Academy.  This  course  of  instruction 
embraces  English  with  special  application  to  the  literature  of  the 
industries.  Drawing  and  manual  Training. 

Boys  who  have  been  two  years  in  a  Supplementary  or  Higher 
Grade  Class,  but  without  gainins  the  Intermediate  Certificate, 
attend  the  Elementary  Technical  Course  for  one  year  at  one  or 
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other  of  the  above-mentioned  Academies,  receiving  instruction 
suitable  for  apprentices  in  the  engineering  and  building  trades ; 
and  on  gaining  the  Pass  Certificate  for  this  course  they  are 
qualified  for  admission  to  the  various  Courses  of  study  provided 
at  the  Institute.  Apprentices  who  have  attended  a  Higher  Grade 
School  and  obtained  tne  Intermediate  Certificate  can  l^  admitted 
directly  to  the  2nd  Year's  Classes  at  the  Institute. 

Further  details  Avill  be  found  in  the  official  report  furnished 
to  the  Department. 

In  conclusion  I  beg  cordially  to  acknowledge  the  assistance 
which  has  been  rendered  me  by  Mr.  F.  R.  S.  Walker  in  the 
preparation  both  of  this  report  and  of  my  general  report  on  the 
state  of  education  in  the  Northern  Division. 


I  have  the  honour  to  bo, 

My  Lords, 

Your  Lordships'  obedient  Servant, 

G.  DUNN. 

To  tlve  Right  HoTiourable 

The  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education  in  Scotland. 
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CONTINUATION    CLASSES. 


Session  1906-1907. 


SUBJECTS    OF    INSTRUCTION. 


DIVISION    I. 


The  students  in  this  Division  were  instructed  in  English — reading, 
spelling  and  composition;  Arithmetic,  and  one  or  more  of  the 
following : — Drawing,  History,  Geography,  Nature  Knowledge :  and  for 
girls.  Needlework,  (SJokery,  Laundry  Work. 


DIVISION  II. 

Symbols  used  in  Table  1  (page  798),  to  designate  Subjects  or 
Courses.  In  this  Division  the  Subjects  have  been  grouped  under  the 
various  Subheads  of  Article  14  of  the  Continuation  CUss  Coda 


Subhead  A. 


English 

Geography  

History 

Life  and  Duties  of  the  Citizen 

Literature  

Political  Economy 


Subhead  B. 


French 

(>aelic 

Geriiian 

Greek 

Latin 


Subhead  C. 

Book-keeping 

Business  Procedure 

Commercial  Arithmetic 

Commercial  Correspondence 

Commercial  French 

Commercial  Geography 

Commercial  German 

Handwriting 

Shorthand 

Typewriting 


e. 

f: 

c. 
1. 

P- 


f. 


b. 

P- 
a. 

c. 

f. 

IS- 

gn- 
w. 


Subhead  D. 

Art         

Art  (Pupil  Teachers'  Course) 

Subhead  E. 

Algebra 

Dynamics  or  Mechanics 

Geometry  

Mathematics 

Mensuration 

Subhead  F. 

Botany 

Chemistry 

Experimental  Science 
E^merimental    Science  (Pupil 

Teachers'  Course)    .. 
Hygiene  . . 
Magnetism  and  Electricity    . . 

Metalluivy        

Nature  luiowledge 

Physics 

Physiography 

Physiology        

Zoology   . . 


a. 


m. 
mn. 


K 

c 

s. 


m. 

mo. 

n. 

P- 

^: 
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Division  II — continued. 


Subhead  G  (a). 

Meohftiiioal  Drawing     •  • 
Practical  Greometry 
Practical  Mathematics 
Technical  Arithmetic   . . 


SUBHSAD  O  (b). 


d. 

g- 
m. 

a. 


Agricaltnre 
Applied  Mechanics 
Boiiermaking 
Bookbinding 
Brickwork  and  Masonry 
BuUding  Gonstmction  .. 
Electrical  Industries 
Engineering 
Horticulture 
Hosiery     . .        •  c 
Machine    Gonstmction 

Mining 

Nautical  Astronomy 
Naval  Architecture 
Navigation 
Plumbing 
Shoemaklng 


ag. 
me. 

b. 

bb. 

br. 

be 

el. 

e. 

h. 

ho. 

mc. 

mi. 

as. 

na. 

n. 

611. 


SUBHKAD  6  {h)— continued. 


Spinning . . 

Statics     . . 

Steam 

Surveying 

Typo£[raphy 

Weaving 


Subhead  H 

Ambulance        

Breadmaking 

Cardboard  Modelling  . , 

Cookery 

Dressmaking 

Household  or  DomestioEconomy 
Ironwork  or  Metalwork 

Lanndrywork 

Millinery  

Music 

Needlework 

Sick  Nursing 

Tailor  Cutting 

Woodwork         


1 

s. 
so. 

t. 

w. 


a 
b. 
cm. 
c 
d. 
e. 

• 

1. 
1. 

m. 

inu. 

n. 

H. 

t. 

W. 


DIVISION    III. 


Course. 


Sym- 
bol. 


Art  

Commercial 

Domestic 

English 


a. 
c. 
d. 
e. 


Course. 

Industrial 
Language 
Mathematical  .. 
Science    . . 


Sym- 
bol. 


1. 
1. 
m. 

s. 


DIVISION  IV. 


Subject. 

Elocution 

Music        

Needlework        

Photography       


e. 
m. 

n. 
ph. 


Physical  Exercises 
Swimming 


p. 

8W. 


Woodcarving i   wc. 
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CENTRAL  INSTITUTIONS  CONDUCTED  UNDER 
ARTICLE  87  OF  THE  CONTINUATION  CLASS  CODE. 


Reports  received  by  the  Department  from  the  authorities  of 
the  undermentioned  ten  Institutions  as  to  the  operations  of  each 
Institution  during  the  Session  1906-1907,  Together  with  Special 
Reports  as  to  the  character  of  the  instruction  in  various  Schools 
of  Art,  by  Mr.  Alexander  Roche,  R.S.A..,  nominated  for  this 
purpose  by  the  Department. 

PAGE. 

1.    Aberdeen  and  North  of  Scotland  CoUege  of 

Agriculture    -        -        .        -  .        847 

II.    Aberdeen  Gordon's  College  and  Gray  s  School 

of  Art 849 

III.  Dundee  Technical  Institute     -        -        -        -        854 

IV.  Edinburgh  and  East  of  Scotland  College  of 

Agriculture -        856 

V.  Edinburgh  Horiot-Watt  College      -        -        -  859 

VI.  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Technical  College  864 

VII.  Glasgow  Athenffium  Commercial  College          -  880 

VIII.    Glasgow  School  of  Art 882 

IX.  Leith  Nautical  College             -        -        -        -  889 

X.  The  West  of  Scotland  Agricultural  College      -  891 


Special  Reports 894 


Note. — A  Minute  regulating  grants  to  the  Edinburgh  College 
of  Art,  under  the  management  of  the  Municipalitv  of  Edinbujfgn, 
has  been  approved.  This  Central  Institution  takes  the  place  of 
the  School  of  Art  formerly  conducted  by  the  Board  of  Manu- 
factures in  the  Royal  Institution. 


Further  detailed  information  may  be  found  in  the  various 
Calendars  and  Reports  issued  by  the  Governors  of  thesQ 
Institutions. 
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REPORTS  RECEIVED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  ON  THE 
WORK  OF  THE  SESSION  1906-1907. 


L — Aberdeen  and  North  of  Scotland  College  of 

Agriculture. 


The  aims  and  operations  of  this  College  during  the  session  1906-7  have 
been  continued  on  practically  the  same  lines  as  formerly.  The  main 
object  of  the  Governors  to  get  into  close  contact  with  and  to  serve  the 
interests  of  Agriculture  in  its  various  phases,  has  been  kept  constantly  in 
view.  The  attendance  at  the  day  classes  has  been  somewhat  larger  than 
in  the  previous  year  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  the  majority  of  the 
students  continue  to  be  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  the  farming  community. 
The  total  number  of  students  in  attendance  was  44.  Extension  Lecturing 
and  Field  Experiments  have  been  carried  out  on  a  large  scale.  The  number 
of  applications  for  lectures  has  been  larger  than  could  be  undertaken  by 
the  present  staff^  it  bein^  increasingly  difficult  to  overtake  this  branch  of 
the  work  as  the  interest  in  it  has  now  extended  to  outlying  districts  in  the 
College  area. 

The  following  were  the  enrolments  in  the  various  Central  Classes : — 

Day  Classes. 

Agriculture-        -        -        -        -  13 

Agricultural  Economics      -        -  13 

Surveying  and  Field  Engineering  10 

Seed  Testing       ....  14 

AgriculturalEngineering    -        -  6 

Agricultural  Book-keeping  -       -  9 

Agi'icultural  Chemistry      -        -  16 

Preparatory  Chemistry       -        •  13 

Organic  Chemistry      -        -       •  11 

Veterinary  Hygiene    -        -       -  24 

Bacteriology       ....  4 

Agricultural  Botany    -        -        -  14 

Preparatory  Botany    ...  8 

Agricultural  Zoology  -        -        -  13 

Preparatory  Zoology   -        .        -  9 

Stock-judging     -        -        -        .  36 

Total  class  enrolments  -      210 
Number  of  students      -        44 


The  enrolments  show  a  perceptible  falling  off  from  those  of  the  imme- 
diately preceding  year,  but  it  is  ijartly  accounted  for  by  a  change  in 
conducting  the  surveying  class  during  the  Winter  instead  of  in  Spring. 
The  classes  were  accommodated  for  the  first  time  in  the  rooms  in  the  new 
wing  of  Marischal  College  which  His  Majesty  the  King  was  graciously 
plec^ed  to  inspect  in  September  1906.  The  class  rooms  which  nave  thus 
been  provided  for  the  Agricultural  College  are  in  every  way  better,  healthier 
and  more  convenient  than  those  which  existed  formerly.  Additions  have 
been  made  to  the  curriculum  of  the  central  classes  by  the  provision  of  a 
course  of  demonstrations  on  Agricultural  Implements  and  of  instruction  in 
Butter-maldn^.  The  work  of  the  various  classes  was  reported  as  being  in 
every  way  satisfactory.  One  student  obtained  the  degree  of  B.  Sc.  (Agr.), 
three  students  received  the  University  Diploma  in  Apiculture  and  two 
passed  the  final  examination  for  the  National  Diploma  in  Agriculture. 

Farmeks'  Class. 

Fifty-three  students  drawn  from  all  parts  of  the  College  District,  niostly 
armers'  sons,  though  a  few  were  responsible  farm  servants  such  aa  grieves, 
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a  tended  a  four  weeks  course  of  instruction,  coini>rising  00  lectures  on 
Agriculture.  Agricultural  Chemistry,  Veterinary  Hygiene  and  Agricultural 
Botany.  Tne  class  was  not  so  large  as  in  the  former  session  but  it  was  as 
large  a  class  of  the  kind  as  could  be  effectively  taught  and  controlled.  The 
reduction  in  the  number  allowed  the  lecturers  to  give  more  time  to  practical 
work  in  Seed  Testing,  Ac,  and  one  or  two  stocK-judginff  demonstrations 
were  arranged  for  the  benefit  of  the  pupils  attending  this  course.  The 
attendance  of  the  young  men  was  regular,  they  showed  they  were  interested 
in  the  work  and  thev  professed  themselves  as  having  been  greatly  benefited 
by  the  instruction  they  had  received. 

Students'  Association. 

On  the  completion  of  the  Farmers'  Short  Course  in  1906  an  Association 
for  the  union  of  past  and  present  students  of  the  College  was  formed. 
The  Association  numbers  about  140  members  and  its  aims  are  the  distri- 
bution of  literature  of  an  educative  and  practical  value  dealing  with 
Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Dairying^  &c.j  the  encouragement  of  simple  field 
experiments  and  tests  and  the  discussion  of  such  problems  relating  to 
cultivation,  manuring  and  cropping  as  might  be  deemed  of  importance.  To 
the  members  of  this  Association  about  1,500  copies  of  agricultural  leaflets 
and  pami)hlet8  were  issued  in  the  course  of  the  year  and  a  series  of  simple 
but  practical  field  experiments  have  been  arranged  for. 

Evening  Classes. 

Fifty-nine  students  attended  a  special  course  of  20  lectures  on  Agriculture 
delivered  bv  Mr.  R.  B.  Greig,  F.H.A.S.,  F.R.S  E.,  (Fordyce  Lecturer)  and 
20  attended  a  corresponding  course  on  Agricultural  Botany.  Mr.  J.  M. 
Hector,  B.  Sc,  conducted  the  class.  These  classes  were  arranged  for  at  the 
instance  of  the  students  who  had  attended  a  previous  evening  course  by  Mr. 
James  Hendrick,  B.Sc,  F.I. C.  on  Agricultural  Chemistry.  The  lar^r 
number  of  the  students  came  from  estate  offices  and  commercial  companies 
immediately  connected  with  farming,  who  could  not  find  time  to  attend  the 
Central  Day  classes.  They  are  reported  to  have  given  themselves  earnestly 
to  the  work  and  showed  appreciation  of  the  information  conveyed  during 
both  courses. 

Extension  Lectures. 

The  demand  for  Extension  Lectures  has  been  as  much  in  evidence  as  it 
was  in  the  previous  year,  and  the  support  which  the  lectures  and  demonstra- 
tions have  received  is  evidence  of  a  quickened  interest  which  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  operation  of  the  College  among  fanners  and  others 
in  Agricultural  Education.  A  feature  of  the  work  has  been  the  lecturing 
conducted  in  the  Crofter  Districts  of  Inverness-shire  and  Boss -shire.  Field 
trials,  which  included  a  few  simple  experiments  upon  oats  and  potatoes  with 
the  obiect  of  showing  the  importance  of  the  use  of  new  varieties,  were  con- 
ducted successfully  by  a  number  of  crofters,  and  discussion  of  the  results 
obtained  formed  the  subject  of  subseiiuent  lectures.  Among  the  small 
farmers  and  crofters  the  Dairy  and  Poultry  Courses  have  aroused  very 
considerable  interest  in  these  subjects  and  should  result  in  better  methods 
of  production  and  management  being  adopted. 

The  number  of  lectures  and  demonstrations  for  the  year  are  summarised 
in  the  following  table : — 

County.  Number  o 

Aberdeen    -  -  -        - 

Kincardine  -  -        - 

Banflf 

Elgin  -        -  -        - 

Inverness    -  -  -        - 

Ross-shire  -  -  -        - 

Total 

The  Prospectus  for  1907-8  contains  full  details  as  to  counties  visited 
attendances,  &c. 


f  Lecturei 

».       Attendance. 

363 

88 

12,194 
3,620 

48 

1,518 

99 

84 

127 

3,847 
2,693 
5,398 

809 

28,788 
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EXPEKIM£NTS. 


A  list  of  the  experiments  conducted  during  the  year  at  81  centres  is  given 
in  the  College  prospectus  which  also  shews  the  leaflets,  bulletins,  etc.,  in 
connection  with  research  and  experimental  work  which  have  been  issued  by 
the  college  to  this  date.  The  experiments  upon  the  feeding  value  of  turnips 
manured  with  superphosphate  and  basic  slag,  which  were  carried  out  for 
two  years,  were  completed  during  this  season.  Very  various  opinions  are 
held  by  practical  men  as  to  the  effect  of  manuring  with  basic  slag  upon 
the  feeding  quality  of  turnips.  Large  scale  experiments  were  therefore 
carried  out  in  which  the  value  of  the  turnips  was  measured  not  mereljr  by 
analysis,  but  also  by  feeding  them  to  cattle.  The  main  conclusion  arrived 
at  after  two  years  experiment  was  that  slag-manured  turnips  are  at  least 
as  good  in  feeding  value  as  superphosphate-manured  turnips.  Experiments 
on  the  use  of  water  glass  as  a  preservative  for  eggs  were  also  completed. 
The  results  showed  that  the  silica  of  the  water  glass  does  not  penetrate  into 
the  substance  of  the  eg^  at  all,  and  that  the  soda  does  not  penetrate  except 
with  such  extreme  slowness  that  eggs  kept  in  water  glass  solution  for  about 
a  year  contain  practicalljr  the  same  amount  of  soda  as  normal  eggs.  Even 
when  the  eggs  are  kept  m  water  glass  for  several  years  the  amount  of  soda 
is  altered  to  only  a  very  slight  extent.  It  was  also  shown  that  eggs  kept  in 
water  glass  solution  for  three  or  four  years  did  not  decompose,  remained 
free  from  any  smell,  and  were  fit  for  use  at  any  rate  for  cooking  purposes. 

Advisory. 

Inquiries  in  regard  to  agricultural  matters  have  continued  to  increase. 
For  example  230  samples  of  seeds  were  received  and  reported  upon.  Many 
inferior  samples  continue  to  appear  but  the  Staff  reports  that  this  depart- 
ment of  the  College  work  is  producing  an  effect  and  that  poor  and  impure 
samples  are  being  excluded  from  the  northern  counties.  Other  inquiries 
received  related  to'the  manuring  of  the  land,  the  qualities  of  certain  manures, 
prevention  of  finger-and-toe.  the  cure  of  slimeness  in  milk,  etc.  In  a  number 
of  cases  farms  and  crofts  nave  been  visited  and  the  occupants  advised. 
Sixteen  samples  of  milk  were  received  for  the  determination  of  fat  under 
the  scheme  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Stock-Judging. 

Practical  demonstrations  in  stock-judging  carried  on  during  the  session 
by  means  of  excursions  to  pure  bred  herds,  studs,  and  flocks,  and  to  local 
auction  marts,  where  commercial  stock  are  shown,  have  been  given  at 
several  centres.  The  utility  of  this  system  which  supplements  the  instruc- 
tion given  in  the  class-room  has  been  ^recognised  and  acknowledged  by 
leading  agriculturists  in  the  north.  These  Saturday  excursions  also  give 
the  students  an  opportunity  of  seeing  different  systems  of  farming  in  the 
various  localities  visited  and  of  learning  the  methods  of  mating,  feeding 
and  management  which  are  followed  by  some  of  the  most  noted  stock- 
owners  of  the  day. 


XL— Aberdeen  Gordon's  College  and  Gray's  School  of  Art. 


(Report  by  the  Head  Master.) 

The  Central  Institution  includes  the  day  classes  in  the  School  of  Art 
and  the  evening  classes  in  the  School  of  Art,  combined  with  the  advanced 
evening  classes  in  Gordon's  College,  and  is  conducted  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  a  Special  Minute  under  Article  87  of  the  Continuation  Cl«fts 
Code.  In  consequence  of  the  arrangement  come  to  in  June,  1903,  with 
the  Scotch  Education  Department  and  the  School  Board  of  Aberdeen^  as 
to  carrying  on  the  evening  classes  of  the  city  on  a  common  plan,  elemen- 
tary classes  in  Commerce,  Science  and  Art  are  provided  for  in  the  Board's 
schools,  and  intermediate  classes  in  Gordon's  College,  the  High  School 
for  Girls,  and  in  the  new  Higher  Grade  School,    For  all  these  the  School 
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Board  undertake  responsibility,  while  the  Qovornors  become  Managers  of 
a  Central  Institution  devoting  itself  entirelj*  to  the  advanced  st^es  of 
Literature,  Commerce,  Science,  and  Art.  The  only  day  classes  of  the  Cen« 
tral  Institution  are  those  of  Gray's  School  of  Art,  where  the  enrolment  for 
the  session  is  61.  The  enrolment  in  evening  classes  slightly  exceeds  700 
individual  students,  constituting  the  advanced  classes  of  the  combined 
system,  which,  sis  a  whole,  includes  an  enrolment  of  5,250  pupils. 

I.— Day  Classes— Gkay's  School  of  Art. 

The  scheme  of  reorganisation  adopted  by  the  Governors  five  years  ago  has 
now  become  effective.  Briefly  stated,  the  scheme  meant  the  establishment 
of  a  curriculum  in  the  school  extending  to  four  years,  and  including  (a)  a  two 
years'  course  of  Art  training  on  sound  general  lines,  and  (6)  a  two  years 
course  of  specialised  training  in  one  of  the  three  main  branches — Painting 
Design,  and  Sculpture.  Each  of  these  branches  is  under  the  care  of  a 
specially  qualified  instructor.  The  classes  in  Painting  are  under  the  charge 
of  John  M.  Aiken,  A.R.C.A. ;  in  Design  under  the  charge  of  Arthur  E. 
Payne,  A.R.C.A. ;  and  in  Sculpture  under  the  charge  of  Sidney  Boyes. 
The  number  of  students  in  attendance  in  the  classes  of  the  first  year  was 
12,  of  the  second  year  18,  of  the  third  year  13,  and  of  the  fourth  and 
highest  years  22.  By  an  arrangement  made  with  the  Architects'  Society 
(Aberdeen),  4  first- vear  apprentices  attended  special  classes  in  Drawing 
every  forenoon.  The  total  number  of  individual  students  in  the  day  classes 
of  the  school  for  session  1906-7  was  61.  The  work  of  the  day  classes  in 
the  School  of  Art  is  now  consolidated  on  well-understood  lines.  There  is  a 
slow  but  steady  advance  in  the  annual  enrolment,  and  there  is  evidence 
that  the  educational  value  of  the  full  curriculum  is  being  appreciated. 
Two  thirds  of  the  students  now  attending  the  school  take  the  full  course, 
giving  6  hours  per  day,  or  30  hours  per  week  over  the  40  weeks  of  the  school 
year.  Six  students  have  this  year  completed  the  full  diploma  course, 
rive  holders  of  the  school  diploma  have  entered  upon  a  course  of  profes- 
sional training  under  the  Aberdeen  Provincial  Committee  in  terms  of  the 
new  Regulations  for  the  Training  of  Teachers  (Article  47).  One  continues 
at  the  school  as  a  Government  local  scholar,  and  another  has  received  a 
Free  Studentship  at  the  lloval  College  of  Art,  London.  All  the  students 
who  in  1906-7  have  qualifiea  for  the  diploma  have  been  received  into  the 
school  as  free  students  for  session  1907-8. 

IL— Evening  Classes— Goedon's  College  and  Gray's  School  of  Abt. 

In  session  1906-7  a  new  class  in  Hydraulics  has  been  introduced  into  the 
Civil  Engineers'  course,  and  various  minor  changes,  such  as  have  been 
suggested  by  experience,  and  all  making  for  increased  efficiency,  have  been 
carried  out,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  arrangements  for  1906-7  have  been  those 
of  1905-6.  The  truth  is,  that,  with  present  accommodation  and  equipment, 
the  limit  of  expansion  has  been  reached,  while  the  need  for  expansion  is 
becoming  yearly  more  pressing.  It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  numbers — 
it  is  still  more  a  question  of  doing  justice  to  the  large  number  of  able  young 
men  who  are  both  willing  to  go  forward,  and  capable  of  undertaking 
branches  of  work  for  which  no  provision  at  present  exists. 

The  Engineering  courses,  so  far  as  can  be  provided  for,  have  been,  on  the 
whole,  very  satisfactory.  Four  students  of  the  Mechanical  Engineers' 
course*  have  matriculated  in  Universities — one  will  graduate  B.Sc.  in  Lon- 
don, two  in  Glasgow,  and  one  in  Aberdeen.  One  of  the  four  has  gained  a 
Whitworth  Exhibition.  The  Architects'  and  Builders'  courses  show  a 
continuous  decline,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  circumstances  affecting  the  industry 
in  the  city.  The  Stone-cutters'  course  is  giving  very  satisfactory  results, 
considering  its  present  facilities.  The  attendance  is  very  well  maintained ; 
the  work  done  is  very  interesting  and  of  a  good  standard.  ^  I  think  that  the 
Art  School  should  have  a  great  part  to  play  in  the  future  in  relation  to  the 
granite  industry  of  Aberdeen.  Painters  and  Decorators  have  done  better 
than  for  several  years  past,  and  it  is  evident  that  we  have  at  length  struck 
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Bound  lines.  It  is  pleasant  to  find  among  the  classes  of  students  J  have 
named  a  fair  percentage  coming  up  year  after  year  for  four,  five,  and  even 
six  years  in  succession.  On  the  other  hand,  a  great  deal  more  might  be 
reasonably  expected  of  workers  in  wood,  and  from  other  craftsmen. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  give  expression  again  to  a  conviction  which  I 
have  previously  stated,  and  which  has  been  much  strengthened  by  another 
years  experience — namely,  that  there  is  urgent  need  of  greatl3r  extended 
facilities  for  advanced  technical  education  in  both  dav  ana  evening  classes, 
and  that  there  is  great  need  of  the  closest  and  most  friendly  co-operation 
between  educational  authorities  and  employers  in  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  education  of  boys  both  before  and  during  the  period  of  apprenticeship. 


Gray's  School  of  Art. 


Day  Classes. — Curriculum. 

First  Year, 

1.  Nature  Study,  with  Outdoor  Sketching 

2.  Drawing  and  Shading 

3.  Geometry 

4.  Modelling 

6.  Painting 

Total       -        -        .       . 

Second  Year, 

1.  Nature  Study,  with  Outdoor  Sketching 

2.  Historic  Art 

3.  Modelling  

4.  Painting       -        - 

5.  Drawing  from  Antique 

6.  Drawing  from  Life       -        -        -  -        - 


9   hours  per  week. 
6 

U 
6 


30 


I) 

M 
l> 
)> 

19 


6    hours  per  week. 

14 
6 

4i 
44 


Total        .        -        -        -       30 

Third  aiid  Fourth  Years, 

Advanced  (Specialised)  Departments. 

(a)  Painting. 


» 


1.  Painting       -        -        -        - 

2.  Design  .        .        -        - 

3.  Drawing,  Antique         -        - 

4.  Drawing  and  Painting,  Lif e- 
6.  Modelling,  Antique  or  Life  - 


9  hours  per  week. 

6 

3 

9 

3 


Total 


30 


{b)  Design. 


1.  Design-        -        -,      - 

2.  Drawing  from  Antique     ^   - 

3.  Drawing  and  Painting,  Life 

4.  Modelling,  Antique  or  Life  - 


15  hours  per  week. 
3 
9 
3 


Total       - 

(c)  Sculpture. 


30 


1.  Drawing  and  Modelling       - 

2.  Modelling,  Antique  or  Life  - 

3.  Drawing  from  Antique 

4.  Drawing  and  Painting  from  Life 

Total       • 


12  hours  per  week. 

3 

6 

9 


9* 
19 


80 
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Gordon's  College  and  Gray's  Sohool  op  Art. 


Evening  Classes. 
(a)  Statistics  of  Enrolment. 

Total  Number  of  Class  Enrolments  :— 

(a)  Winter  Session     - 

ibj  Summer  Session 

Total  Number  of  Individual  Students  :— 

(a)  Winter  Session 

(6)  Summer  Session    - 

Jf^rage  Attendance  at  Winter  Session  :  — 


October  - 
November  - 
December  - 


CouneB  of  Iiutractlon. 

I.  Commercial  Courses 


871 
879 
805 


January  - 
February  - 
March 


II.  Industrial  Courses  : 

1.  Mechanical  Engineers  - 

2.  Electrical  Engineers 

3.  Civil  Engineers 

4.  Architects     -        -        -        - 

5.  Builders 

6.  Clerks  of  Works    - 

7.  Stonecutters 

8.  Wood  Carvers 

9.  Painters  and  Decorators 

10.  Plumbers       -  -        - 

11.  Cabinetmakers 

12.  Lithographers  and  Engravers 

13.  Technical  Chemistry     - 

III.  Pure  Art         .       -       .       - 


IV.  Saturday  Classes. 

Assistant  and  Certificated  Teachers 

Pupil  Teachers 

Painting     -        -        - 

Experimental  Science 

V.  Summer  Session— (Art). 

Nature  Study 

Design  (Decorators) 

Design  (Stonecuttere) 

Modelling  -        - 

Lettering   -        - 

Landscape  Drawing  ----.- 

Painting  from  Life  (Head) 

Painting  from  Still  Life 

(b)  Curriculum. 
(a)  Commercial  Courses  (Fourth  Year  of  Courses). 

buhjecti  of  luBlruction. 

1.  Mathematics  A  Lower  Qrade 

„  B  Higher  Grade   - 

2.  Book-keepinff 

3.  Commercial  Histoiy  and  Geography  - 


Claag 
Enrolmenti. 

190 


158 
24 
83 
60 
37 

5 
71 

8 
29 

8 
24 
27 
13 

207 

53 
18 
23 
14 


4.  English 


>i 


5.  French 


»s 


6.  German 


}} 


B  Lower  Grade 
A  Higher  Grade  - 
A  Literary  - 
B  Commercial 
A  Literary  - 
B  Commercial 


27 

9 

11 

19 

19 

18 

9 

9 


1,040 
118 

681 
101 

770 
747 
717 


IndlYldnal 
Students. 

142 


92 
14 
48 
43 
23 

3 
47 

7 
16 

8 
17 
17 
13 


169 


Hours  p«r 
Week. 

3 

3 

3 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 
2 
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SubjecU  of  Instruction.  po^'^JSk. 

7.  Latin  A  Lower  Qrade 2 

.,  B  Higher  Qrade 2 

8.  Shorthand      A  (70-100  words) 2 

„  B  (100-140  words) 2 

9.  Commercial  Law       -       -       -  .        .        -        ,  i 

(b)  Industbial  Courses  (Advanced  Stages  of  Science  and  Art). 

Applied  Mechanics 4 

Architecture  (Design) 4 

,,  (History) 2 

Building  Construction 4 

Cabinetmaking 2 

(2 
2 

Design  (Pure  Art) -        -  {4 

„      (Painters) 4 

„      (Stonecutters)    -        -  8 

„      (Cabinetmakers)- 4 

Drawing  (Freehand,  Elem.)  -       -  ....  4 

„       (Freehand,  Adv.) 4 

„        from  Antique  - ? 

„        from  Life  ^Men) 6 

„        from  Life  (Women)         -        - 6 

„        from  Life  (Head) 2 

Electric  Lighting 2 

Geology  and  Mineralogy        -  .....  2 

Geodesy 1 

Hydraulics 1 

Magnetism  and  Electricity  1 

Machine  Design 4 

f  4 

Modelling i4 

„         (from  Life) 4 

/  4 

Nature  Study 14 

I  4 

Practical  Mathematics 4 

Practical  Geometry •        -  2 

Plumbers' Work 2^ 

Steam 4 

Strength  and  Elasticity  of  Materials 1 

Structures -3 

Technical  Chemistry 4 

Telegraphy 1 

Saturday  Classes. 

Painting 3 

Pupil  Teachers*  Drawing  Classes 2 

Teachers'  Drawing  Class 3 

Teachers'  Science  Class 3 

Summer  Session— (Ar 

Nature  Study  and  Outdoor  Sketching 4 

Design  (Stonecutters) 4 

„      (Decorators) 4 

Modelling ....  4 

Lettering        ----- 2 

Painting  from  Life  (Head) 4 

Painting  from  Still  Life "        I .  ^ 

Landscape  Painting Two  Afternoons 
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Classes  conducted  under  Article  55  of  the  Regulations  for  the  Training 
of  Teachers. 

1.  Drawing. 

The  number  of  Students  whose  attendance  and  progress  have  been 
regarded  as  satisfactory  by  the  Scotch  Education  Department  was  22  in 
the  first  year  and  7  in  the  second  year. 

2.  Experimental  Science. 

The  number  of  Students  wlio^e  attendance  and  progress  have  been 
egarded  as  satisfactory  by  the  Scotch  Education  Department  was  six. 


III. — Dundee  Technical  Institute. 


The  Managers  of  the  Technical  Institute,  Dundee,  beg  to  lay  before  Mv 
Lords  of  the  Education  Dei)artment  the  following  Keport  of  the  work 
done  in  the  classes  under  their  control  during  the  Session  which  ended  on 
31st  July,  1907. 

In  the  course  of  the  school  year,  from  September,  1906,  until  June,  1907, 
there  attended  the  Institute  classes  996  individuals  :  being  99  fewer 
than  in  the  preceding  session.  This  decrease  is  accounted  for  by  the 
apprentices  in  the  engineering  trades  being  taught  the  subjects  of  the  first 
year  of  their  course  of  study  in  the  School  Board  Classes  conducted  in  the 
Harris  and  Morgan  Academies. 

Many  of  these  apprentices  will  this  year  come  to  t^ie  Institute  and  thus 
raise  the  numbers  attending  the  subjects  of  the  engineering  counse. 
Arrangements  have  however  been  made  whereby  apprentices  in  the 
Building  Trades  will  in  the  coming  session  go  to  the  School  Board  classes 
for  their  first  year's  work  and  this  fact,  together  with  the  standard  of 
education  which  the  Department  now  demands  as  an  entrance  (^ualifiation 
f(»r  students  attending  a  Central  Institution  makes  it  unlikely  that  the 
numbers  which  may  be  enrolled  this  year  will  come  up  to  those  of  former 
sessions. 

There  were  no  new  subjects  taught  last  session  and  the  work  done  was 
similar  to  that  which  has  been  carried  on  for  some  years.  By  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  additional  assistant  for  the  practical  work  of  the  Textile 
Classes  it  was  possible  to  take  the  students  in  smaller  sections  and  the 
demonstrations  in  the  machine  room  were  thereby  increased  in  value  and 
by  a  similar  division  of  the  classes  in  Applied  Mechanics  the  eflficiency  of 
the  instruction  was  increased.  The  reports  of  the  teachers  on  their  classes 
point  to  a  session  of  satisfactory  work ;  the  discipline  has  been  perfect, 
the  attendance  was  good  and  home  exercises  were  done  in  a  creditable 
manner. 

The  unsuitable  and  insufficient  accommodation  for  some  of  the  classes 
and  the  impossibility  of  providing  more  practical  work  for  the  students 
hinders  the  attainment  of  as  high  a  standard  of  excellence  as  is  desired,  but 
nothing  further  can  be  done  until  the  classes  are  transferred  to  the  rooms 
and  laboratories  of  the  new  Institute. 

During  the  session  the  Institute  was  visited  by  Professor  Unwin  sent  as 
a  special  inspector  by  the  Department.  Unfortunately  Professor  Unwinds 
visit  was  of  very  short  duration  and  he  was  unable  to  report  fully  of  the 
work  done  in  the  engineering  and  other  classes. 

The  Training  College  Classes  for  Teachers  have  been  held  in  the  Institute 
rooms  during  the  day-time  all  the  past  session,  but  the  arrangements  have 
been  so  carried  out  that  the  students  have  not  in  any  way  interfered  with 
the  work  of  the  Institute  classes. 
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Enrolments  and  Attendances. 


Subjects  and  Classes. 


Number 

of 
Students. 


Mensuration 

Pure  Mathematics— Stage  I.    - 

Stage  II.  - 
Stage  III. 
Practical  Mathematics— Stage  I. 

Stage  II.    - 
Mechanics — Stage  I.    - 
Stage  II.  - 
Stage  IJI. 

Steam— Stage  I. 

Stage  II.        -        -        -        - 
Stage  III.       -        -        -        - 
Machine  Sketching  -        -        -        - 
Machine  Construction — Stage  I.  - 

Stage  II. 
Stage  III.      - 
Stage  IV.       - 
Geometry  foi*  Engineers— Stage  I. 

Stage  II.    - 
Naval  Architecture— Stage  I.      - 

Stage  II.    - 
Magnetism  and  Electricity — 
Electrical  Engineering— Stage  I. 

Stage  II.     - 
Fitting  Shop 
Laboratory  - 
Telegraphy  and  Telephony 
Surveying  and  Levelling  - 
Geometry  for  Builders — Stage  I. 

Stage  II. 
Building  Construction — Stage  I. 

Stage  II. 
Stage  III.      - 
Plumbers'  Work— Theory  I.     - 

Theory  IL   - 
Workshop    - 
Painters'  Workslioo  -        -        -        - 
Carpenters'  Worksnop     - 
Cabinet-making       -        .         .        - 

Wood -carving 

Chemistry — 
Inorganic  Theory  I.- 

II         -        -        - 
Laboratory  I.- 

„  II.  and  III.  - 

Organic  Theory  II.  - 
„      Laboratory- 
Botany— Theory  I.   - 

II.-        -        -        - 


j» 


» 


„      Laboratory  - 
Jute  Manufacture- 
Jute  Spinning  I. 

„         IL  - 

Clerks' CI  as.s  - 
Weaving  I. 

IL  - 

III.  - 

IV.  - 


)) 


>» 


n 


i> 


» 


i> 


»» 


75 
39 
37 
12 

134 
55 

210 
60 
,8 
68 
29 
11 

194 
77 

126 
72 
13 
55 
65 
19 
15 
43 
23 
11 
20 
10 
10 
16 
51 
34 
61 
23 
19 
33 
20 
37 
37 
21 
11 
15 

20 
14 
19 
23 
8 
4 
23 

n 

9 

131 
35 
35 

70 

35 

7 

6 


Class 

Total 

Meet- 

Atten- 

ings. 

dances. 

.  30 

1,575 

60 

1,372 

59 

1,221 

30 

236 

30 

3,068 

29 

1,107 

28 

3,761 

28 

1,238 

29 

182 

28 

1,431 

29 

710 

29 

284 

30 

4,099 

27 

1,501 

27 

2,408 

30 

1,509 

31 

308 

30 

1,372 

31 

1,473 

30 

347 

30 

307 

31 

953 

31 

579 

30 

283 

30 

430 

18 

126 

26 

131 

14 

208 

30 

1,131 

30 

611 

30 

1,341 

30 

511 

30 

379 

31 

714 

31 

464 

27 

777 

52 

1,308 

31 

518 

31 

293 

30 

307 

30 

421 

59 

571 

31 

394 

92 

885 

30 

168 

31 

49 

30 

410 

29 

488 

30 

155 

28 

2,517 

31 

781 

30 

682 

28 

1,512 

60 

1,474 

29 

274 

30 

153 

Total 

Student 

Hours. 


1,575 

1,372 

1,221 

354 

3.068 

1,107 

3,761 

1,238 

182 

1,431 

710 

284 

4,099 

3,002 

4,816 

3,018 

616 

1,372 

1,473 

347 

460 

953 

579 

283 

860 

252 

262 

312 

1,414 

764 

2,682 

1,022 

758 

1,071 

696 

1,554 

2,616 

1,295 

732 

659 

421 
571 
985 
1,770 
168 
98 
410 
488 
193 

2,517 
781 
682 
1,512 
1,474 
548 
163 
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Enrolments  and  Attendances — continued. 


Number 

Cla£S 

Total 

Total 

Subjects  and  Classes. 

of 

Meet- 

Atten- 

Student 

Student*!. 

ings 

dances. 

hours. 

Art  Subjects — 
Free  Drawing  Stage  I.    - 

60 

30 

1,196 

1,196 

IT   - 

33 

30 

1,092 

1,283 

III 

M                      »1                       J»           J.J.X. 

22 

30 

451 

530 

Ornamental  Design  I.      -        -        - 

17 

30 

343 

772 

V                                      "        T-|. 

22 

30 

652 

1,467 

Drawing  Antique  Figure  - 
„       Living  Model    - 

14 

30 

145 

290 

14 

56 

553 

1,106 

Historic  Architecture 

41 

30 

777 

1,166 

„      Ornament 

19 

30 

424 

424 

Architectural  Design 

15 

29 

306 

459 

Perspective 

5 

32 

150 

160 

Clay  Modelling        .        -        -        . 

6 

56 

184 

184 

Day  Classes             _        .       .       . 

15 
2,612 

90 

920 

2,760 

Totals      - 

1,339 

58,700 

78,828 

IV. — Edinburgh    and     East    of     Scotland    College     of 

Agriculture. 


30 
22 
22 
16 
16 
16 


Repobt  ok  Work  from  May  1906  to  May  1907. 

The  various  branches  organised  in  connection  with  the  College  were 
carried  on  successfully.  There  were  practically  no  changes  in  the  arrange- 
ments from  the  previous  year,  and  while  there  was  no  going  back  there  was 
little  increase  on  the  various  enrolments. 

The  following  were  the  enrolments  in  the  various  Central  Classes  : — 

Day  Classes,  1906-07. 

Agriculture  and  Rural  Economy 

Colonial  and  Indian  Agriculture        .        .        .        . 

Advanced  Agriculture 

General  Chemistry  (First  Year's  Course)  ... 

„  „         (Practical)    - 

Mensuration  and  Land  Surveying 

Handicraft         -        -  

Botany  (Lectures  and  Practical) 

Natural  History  (Zoology) 

Geology 

General  Chemistry  (Second  Year's  Course) 

,j  „         (Practical)  -        -        - 

Agricultural  fiotany  (Lectures  and  Practical)    - 
Agricultural  Chemistry      -        -  -        - 

„         Engineering  (Lectures  and  Practical)     - 

Veterinary  Science 

Bacteriolo^       ...        -  .        .        .        . 

Book-keeping 

Forestry 

Economics 

Agricultural  Entomology  -        -        -        -  -        - 

University  Lectures  in  Dairying 

Law  of  Landlord  and  Tenant 


15 
13 

7 
12 

6 

8 
♦11 

9 
21 

8 
11 

6 

5 
19 

4 
13 


Total  Class  Enrolment 

Number  of  Students    ■ 
Fanners'  Class     - 


Total  Number  of  Day  Students  - 


297 

61 
33 

94 


Exclusive  of  six  at  the  Univenity. 
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Evening  Classes. 

Agriculture  (Elementary) -        -  43 

„         (Advanced) •        -  24 

Agricultural  Chemistry  (Lectures) 26 

,,                   „          (Practical) 18 

Veterinary  Science  (Horses)       -------  43 

„             „        (Cattle) -        -        -  37 

Agricultural  Natural  History -35 

Horticulture -                -        -        -  44 

Forestry 24 

Total  Class  Enrolments        -        -        -      294 

Number  of  Students     -        -        -        -      176 

Total  Number  of  Students  attending  Central  Classes       -        -        -      270 

An  increasing  number  of  students  are  taking  the  full  Diploma  Course, 
and  four  students  had  the  Diploma  conferred  on  them  at  the  end  of  the 
Session. 

Teachers'  Classes  undee  Article  91  (d)  of  the  Code. 

This  branch  of  the  work  of  the  College  has  in  the  meantime  been  dropped, 
as  under  present  arrangements  it  requires  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Provin- 
cial Committee  for  the  training  of  Teachers. 

The  Governors  of  the  College  have  granted  the  services  of  one  member  of 
the  staff  to  assist  the  Provincial  Committee  in  conducting  a  course  in  School 
Gardening. 

Extension  Lectures. 

During  the  Session  309  lectures  were  delivered  in  short  courses  on 
Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Poultry- keeping  and  Veterinary  Science.  The 
total  attendance  at  these  lectures  amounted  to  12,252,  or  an  average  of  40 
at  each  lecture. 

Full  details  of  the  lectures  are  given  in  the  College  Calendar. 

Systematic  Instruction  in  Agriculture. 

In  connection  with  the  County  Work  Department,  systematic  courses 
in  Agriculture  were  conducted  at  the  following  centres : — 

First  Yearns  Course, 

Centre.  ^"^"^Jro^^er"^ 

Perth 57 

Anstruther 33 

Wellington  Reformatory      -       -       -       -       60 

Stcojid  Yearns  Cawrse. 

Eckford 38 

St.  Boswells  ------  32 

Galashiels 24 

Earlston 26 

West  Linton 24 

Tillicoultry 26 


m 


Total  -  320 

Systematic  Instruction  in  Forestry. 
Classes  in  Forestry  were  conducted  at  the  following  centres  :— 

rv._*.-^  Number  ol  Number 

^""•-  Moetingg.  BnroUed. 

Haddington     -        -        -        12  40 

Selkirk     -        -        -        -        12  32 

Total    -        -    72 
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Insteuotion  in  Dairyino. 

Courses  of  instruction  in  Buttermaking  and  Dairying  were  conducted 
for  three  weeks  at  each  of  the  following  centres  :• 

Centre. 

Berwickshire — 

Lauder        -        -        -        - 

Fifeshire — 

Letham       -  -  -  - 

Kirkcaldy   -  -  -  - 

Auchtertool  -  .  . 

Forfarshire— 

Kilry  -        -        -        -        - 
Carmyllie    -        - 
Lethnot      -        -        -        - 
Liff 

Kinross-shire — 

Blairingone-        -        -        - 

Mid-Lothian — 

Heriot         -        - 
Edinburgh  -        -        -        - 

Roxburghshire — 

Lilliesleaf   -        -        - 
Pleasants    -        -        - 

Selkirkshire — 

Lindean      ...        - 
Ettrick 

West  Lothian — 

Linlithgow  -        -        . 

Bathgate     -        -        -        - 

Peeblesshire— 

Skirling      -        -        -        . 

Total    •        -  312 

Practical  Instruction  in  Poultry  Keeping. 

In  connection  with  the  Dairy  Classes,  at  most  of  the  centres,  practical 
instruction  was  given  in  killing,  plucking,  and  trussing  poultry.  There 
were  also,  in  connection  with  courses  of  lectures  on  poultry-keeping,  classes 
conducted  for  practical  work  as  follows : — 


Ldult- 

School 
Children. 

Tot 

9 

9 

11 
l") 
16 

— 

11 
15 
16 

9 
11 
12 

7 

3 
13 

17 

12 
24 
12 
24 

17 

— 

17 

13 
22 

9 

22 

22 

21 
24 

4 

25 
24 

13 
9 

13 

9 

14 
14 

14 
14 

14 

15 

29 

Centre. 

Number  of         * 
Meetings. 

^           Number  of 
Pupils. 

Dairsie 

10 

16 

Kinnesswood 

10 

17 

Newburgh    - 

10 

13 

Total    -        -    46 

Advisory 

The  Advisory  Department  continues  to  be  taken  advantage  of  to  an  in- 
creasing degree.  As  the  College  and  its  work  gets  better  known  throughout 
its  area,  the  farmers,  to  an  increasing  extent,  look  to  its  Staff  for  assistance 
in  difficulties  as  they  arise. 

Experiments. 

A  list  of  the  experiments  conducted  during  the  year  at  34  centres  is 
given  in  the  College  Calendar. 
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V. — Edinburgh  Heriot-Watt  College 


(Report  by  the  Principal.) 

The  total  number  of  students  in  the  evening  classes  was  3,G06,  a  slisht 
increase  in  the  numbers  of  last  year.  The  number  of  students  in  the  day 
college  was  190,  which  is  also  a  slight  increase  on  last  year.  Besides  the 
students  actually  enrolled  and  paying  fees,  the  classes  held  by  the  Edinburgh 
Typographia  are  now  carried  on  in  Brown  Square  School  in  premises  pro- 
vided by  the  Governors,  although  these  classes  have  not  yet  actually  been 
incorporated  with  the  Heriot-Watt  College  Classes.  The  number  of  students 
in  the  Typographia  Classes  last  session  was  124. 

In  addition  to  the  Engineering  and  Chemistry  students  at  the  day  college 
instruction  was  given  in  the  Art  department  during  the  day  for  103  King^s 
students,  and  accommodation  was  also  provided  for  these  students,  in  the 
subjects  of  Hygiene,  Phonetics,  Singing  and  Method.  Accommodation  in 
the  Art  department  was  also  provided  in  the  daytime  for  232  Normal  School 
teachers  in  training,  so  that  more  than  300  students  received  instruction  in 
the  Art  department  during  the  daytime.  The  total  number  of  students  who 
have  been  taught  on  the  premises  of  the  Heriot-Watt  College  and  in  Brown 
Square  School  last  session  amounted  to  4,255,  being  the  largest  number  for 
which  the  College  has  ever  provided. 

In  spite  of  the  large  number  of  students  accommodated  under  the  roof  of 
the  Heriot-Watt  College,  the  amount  taken  in  fees  has  diminished,  as  com- 
pared with  last  ^ear.  Tne  total  receipts  for  fees  for  last  session  were  £3,031 , 
as  compared  with  £3,176  received  in  the  previous  session,  a  decrease  of 
£145.  This  is  very  largely  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  instruction  given 
to  the  Normal  School  Teachers  in  training  has  been  paid  for  by  a  sum  handed 
over  to  the  Trust  direct,  and  not  by  means  of  fees. 

With  reference  to  the  arrangement  with  the  University  for  the  joint 
teaching  of  Engineering,  22  of  the  Heriot-Watt  College  students  attended 
Professor  Beare's  course  on  Strength  of  Materials,  and  22  University  students 
attended  the  Prime  Movers  and  Electrical  En^neering  classes  at  the  Heriot- 
Watt  College.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Joint  Advisory  Committee  it  was  decided 
that  special  notice  should  be  taken  in  the  University  Calendar  of  the  fact 
that  post-graduate  instruction  in  Electrical  Engineering  and  Technical 
Mycology  can  be  obtained  at  the  Heriot-Watt  College.  It  was  also  decided 
to  recognise  the  winter  and  the  summer  course  in  Chemistry  at  the  lleriot- 
Watt  College,  as  qualifying  for  the  first  B.Sc.  examination. 

There  is  nothing  of  special  interest  to  record  in  connection  with  the  courses 
of  study  in  the  College,  as  there  has  been  little  change  ui)on  the  instruction 
as  given  in  the  previous  session,  but  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  reiwrt  that 
the  number  of  students  in  the  higher  departments  of  the  evening  classes 
again  shows  an  increase,  the  figure  being  957,  as  against  932  in  the  previous 
session. 

Regarding  the  arrangements  with  the  School  Board  for  the  co-ordination 
of  the  work  of  the  evening  schools  with  that  of  the  Heriot-Watt  College, 
the  number  of  students  who  have  been  sent  on  from  the  evening  schools  as 
qualified  for  admission  to  the  Heriot-Watt  College,  still  remains  very  small, 
only  25  having  come  to  the  College  under  this  arrangement.  Under  the  new 
arrangement  which  has  been  made  with  the  School  Board,  and  which  will 
come  into  force  next  winter,  the  Heriot-Watt  College  w^ill  discontinue  its 
classes  in  Elementary  Geometrical  Drawing  and  Shorthand,  which  will  mean 
a  reduction  in  the  number  of  students  attending  the  college  of  about  400.  The 
actual  saving — putting  salaries  against  fees  received — will  be  about  £30. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  School  Board  has  undertaken  to  reduce  their  courses 
of  instruction  in  Commercial  and  Technical  subjects,  from  three  to  two  years, 
and  to  publish  a  Joint  Directory,  showing  the  scheme  of  co-relation  between 
the  classes  of  the  Evening  Schools  and  the  Heriot-Watt  College.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  under  these  new  arrangements  a  larger  number  of  students  will 
come  on  to  the  Heriot-Watt  College,  and,  in  this  connection,  it  is  encourag- 
ng  to  know  that  a  similar  scheme,  which  has  been  adopted  in  Glasgow,  has 
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already  resulted  in  a  coniiiderabh  mmberof  students  goinff  from  the  evening 
schools  there  to  the  technical  classes  at  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland 
Technical  College. 

• 

With  a  view  to  improving  the  quality  of  the  students  entering  the  day 
college,  the  Governors  have  decided  that  all  students  wishing  to  come  to 
the  day  college  must  either  pass  the  entrance  examination,  or  show  that 
they  are  otherwise  c[ualified,  before  being  admitted.  It  has  also  been 
decided  that  a  preliminary  course  of  instruction  in  Mathematics,  Mechanics, 
Physics,  Machine  and  Geometrical  Drawing,  will  be  provided  during  the 
summer  months  for  students  who  are  not  fit  to  enter  the  ordinary  classes 
of  the  day  college.  These  decisions  may  result  in  a  diminution  in  the 
number  of  students  for  a  year  or  two.  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  ultimately 
the  quality  of  the  students  entering  tne  day  college  will  be  improved. 

During  the  winter,  Professor  Unwin,  on  behalf  of  the  Scotch  Education 
Department,  inspected  the  Engineering  Classes,  and  the  report  was  a  most 
satisfactory  one.  Professor  Unwin  speaks  highly  of  the  arrangement  of 
the  various  courses,  and,  in  the  course  of  his  report,  saj's-^"  I  believe  very 
excellent  work  is  being  done  in  all  sections  of  the  Engineering  Depart- 
ment .  .  .  The  classes  were  in  perfect  order,  and  the  students 
apparently  interested  and  keen  on  their  work." 

There  have  been  several  meetings  of  the  Trade  Advisory  Committees  in 
connection  with  the  Printing  Trades  and  the  Plumbing  Trade,  and  they 
have  been  able  to  do  verv  useful^  work  in  developing  and  improving  the 
classes  of  the  college  b]r  their  advice  and  assistance.  The  policy  of  forming 
Trade  Advisory  Committees  might  now  very  well  be  extendea  to  include 
some  other  departments  of  instruction  in  the  college 

The  most  important  development  during  the  past  twelve  months  has 
been  the  decision  of  the  Governors  to  enlarge  the  college.  With  a  view  to 
doing  this,  subscriptions  were  invited  from  the  public,  with  the  result  that 
the  sum  of  £2,775  nas  been  raised.  In  addition  to  this  amount,  the  Print- 
ing Trades'  Advisory  Committee  already  referred  to  have  been  instru- 
mental in  raising  independently  the  sum  of  £1,235,  which  is  to  be  used  for 
the  development  of  the  cl&ises  connected  with  the  Printing  Trades.  It  has 
been  decided  to  proceed  with  the  enlargement  of  the  department  of 
Mechanical  Engineering  at  once.  The  Scotch  Education  Department  have 
intimated  a  grant  of  £5,750,  which,  added  to  the  sum  already  collected, 
makes  a  total  of  £8.525.  Plans  have  been  prepared,  and  estimates  accepted, 
and  the  work  of  enlarging  this  department  is  nov*  going  on,  the  further 
development  of  the  college  being  left  over  in  the  meantime.  Amon^f  those 
who  have  promised  subscriptions,  Dr.  Andrew  Carnegie  has  promised  to 
give  £1,000,  when  the  amount  raised  by  the  public  has  reached  the  sum  of 
£5,000.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  this  additional  sum  of  £990 
should  be  raised  to  enable  tne  Governors  to  receive  Mr.  Carnegie's 
subscription. 

Five  students  have  taken  their  degree  of  B.Sc.  during  the  past  twelve 
months,  and  six  students  have  been  awarded  the  diploma  of  the  College — 
three  in  Mechanical  Engineering  and  three  in  Electrical  Engineering. 

During  the  session.  Professor  Baily  and  Mr.  Cleghorne  (Carnegie  Research 
Scholar)  concluded  a  research  on  "Commutation  in  Direct  Current 
Dynamos,"  a  paper  being  read  before  the  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers. 
Dr.  Varley  and  Mr.  Unwin  carried  out  a  research  on  '*  The  Influence  of 
Temperature  on  the  Photoelectric  discharge  from  Platinum,"  a  pajjer  being 
read  oy  them  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.  The  Principal  read 
a  paper  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  London,  on  "Oils,  Varnishes,  and 
Mediums  used  in  the  Painting  of  Pictures,"  published  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Society  of  Arts  (April  5th,  1907). 

In  connection  with  the  Technical  Mycology  department^  under  the 
arrangement  made  with  the  Carlsberg  Brewery,  Copenhagen,  two  of  Dr. 
Westergaard's  students  have  been  admitted  to  the  brewery  for  a  course  of 
practical  instruction,  and  another  of  the  students  in  this  department  han 
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ja3t  retarned  from  a  visit  to  Denmark,  where  he  has  had  opportunities  of 
seeing  the  methods  employed  in  the  large  dairies  and  butter  and  margarine 
manufactories. 

An  old  student  of  the  college  has  passed  the  examination  for  the  Asso- 
ciateship  of  the  Institute  of  Chemistry,  and  another^  former  student  of  tho 
College  and  now  a  junior  assistant  in  the  Chemistry  Department,  has 
passed  the  Intermediate  Examination  of  the  Institute  of  Chemistry.  One 
of  the  assistants  in  the  Building  Construction  Classes  has  been  awarded 
the  medal  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  for  a  paper  on  "  Steel 
as  applied  to  Architectural  Construction."  It  is  also  worth  noting  that 
out  of  12  successful  candidates  at  the  Royal  Sanitary  Institute's  Examina- 
tion for  Inspector  of  Nuisances,  10  were  students  of  the  Heriot-Watt 
College. 


EVENING    CLASSES. 

Detailed  Statement  of  Class  Entries. 

I. — Scientific  and  Technological  Classea, 

Machine  Construction  (Elem.,  82  ;  Adv.,  16) 98 

Ai)plied  Mechanics  (Elem.,  122  ;  Adv.,  47  ;  Hons.,  9)        -        -        -  178 

Prime  Movers  (Elem.,  64 ;  Adv.,  25)  -        -                -        -        -        -  89 

Graphics 46 

Strength  of  Materials        ...                49 

Mechanics  of  Structures 15 

Handicraft  (Metal  Work) 28 

Electricity  and  Magnetism  (Elem.,  109  ;  Adv.,  .34  ;  Hons.,  9 ;  Pract. 

Adv..  and  Hons.,  14]^ 166 

Electrical  Engineering  (Elem.,  113  ;  Adv.,  36  ;  Hons.,  40)         -        -  189 

Telegraphy  and  Telephony  (Ord.,  16  ;  Hons.  16)      -        -        -        -  32 

Physics  (Elem.,  30 ;  Adv.,  10 ;  Pract.,  31)  -        -        -        -                -  71 
Chemistry — 

Theoretical  Inorganic  (Stage  I.,  57;  Stage  II.,  17 ;  Stage  III,,  7)  81 

Practical  Inorganic 81 

Theoretical  Or^nic  (Elem.,  10  ;  Adv.,  5  ;  Hons.,  1)       -        -  16 

Practical  Organic 16 

Paper-making  Chemistry  (Theor.,  11 ;  Pract.,  11)  -        -        -  22 
Mathematics   (Stage  I.,    A,    101 ;   B,  99 ;   Stage   II.,    74 ;   Stage 

III ,  27 ;  Stage  IV.,  10  ;  Calculus,  19) 330 

Mensuration 31 

Land  Surveying  and  Levelling 18 

Geometrical  Drawing  (Elem.,  A,  74  :  B,  42)      -        -        -        -        -  116 

Geometry  (Practical  Plane  and  Solid) 11 

Mining  Engineering  (Jun.,  12 ;  Adv.,  32) 44 

Mine  Surveying 12 

Geology  (Elem.,  13  ;  Intermediate,  8 ;  Economic,  17  ;  Hons.,  3)    -  41 
Buildmg  Construction  (Elem.,  98;  Adv.,  76  ;  Hons.,  Ist  year,  26; 

Hons.,  2nd  year,  6)      -        -  • 205 

Architectural  Perspective  -        -        - 13 

Quantity  Surveying  (Jun.,  40 ;  Sen.,  24) 64 

Sanitary  Science 82 

Municipal  Engineering       - 24 

Physiology(Jun.,  33:  Sen.,  26) 59 

Hygiene  (Jun.,  17  ;  Sen.,  11) 28 

Botany  (Elem.,  34  ;  Adv.,  14  ;  Adv.  Pract.,  15)  -                -  «3 

Pharmaceutics  (Materia  Medica)        -        -        .                -                -  12 

Paper  Manufacture 18 

Gas  Manufacture 20 

Natural  History         ...                 .                .        .         -        .  (j 

Technical  Mycology 7 

Total  in  Scientific  and  Technological  Classes       •       -  2,381 
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II. — Art  a/nd  Trade  CIombb, 

Art  Department 344 

Painters'  and  Decorators'  Work  (Jun.,  78  ;  Sen.,  35  ;  Adv.,  7)  -        -  120 

Photo  Process  Work  (Photography,  11  \  Etching,  14)        -       -       -  25 

Lithography 22 

Typography 9 

Bookbinding 15 

Carpentry  and  Joinery  (Ord.,  42  ;  Hons.,  24  ;  Pract.,  17)  -        -        -  83 

Plumbers'  Work  (Jan.,  73  ;  Sen.,  36  :  Pract.,  60)       -        -        -        -  159 

Masonry  and  Brickwork  (Ord.,. 16  ;  Hons.,  9) 25 

Cabinet  Making         -- 25 

Wood  Carving 20 

Watch  and  Clock  Making 18 

Machinery  for  Printers 80 

Tailor  Cutting 70 

Total  in  Art  and  Trade  Classes      ....  i,015 

III. — Commercial  Classes, 

Shorthand  (Jun.,  A,  55  ;  B,  38  ;  C,  40 ;  D,  31 ;  Inter.,  A,  36 ;  B,  23 ; 

Reportmg,  43 ;  Reporting  Practice,  20) 286 

Book-keeping  (Jun.,  A,  52 ;  fi,  58 :  Sen.,  78)     -        -        -                -  188 

Commercial  Correspondence  and  Precis  Writing        -        -        -        -  65 

Commercial  Arithmetic     -        - 62 

English  Language  and  Composition  (Jun.,  80  -Adv.,  54)  -  -  -  134 
French  (Elem.,  A,  62  :  B,  51 ;  Inter.  A,  61 ;  B,  58 ;  Sen.,  51 ;  Sen, 

Adv.,  17  ;  Com.,  14) 314 

German  (Elem.,  65  ;  Inter.,  48:  Sen.,  20  ;  Adv.,  14  ;  Com.  11)  -        -  158 

Spanish  (Jun^  30 ;  Sen.  and  Com.,  15)       -        -                .        .        -  45 

Commercial  Geography 10 

Economic  Science 15 

Commercial  History .-.  7 

Practice  of  Commerce 31 

Principles  of  Accounting -  36 

Algebra  for  Accountants 36 

Actuarial  Science ..-.-18 

Banking  and  Banking  Law 23 

Commercial  Law ----12 

Lectures  to  Grocers 99 

Total  in  Commercial  Classes  -----  1,529 

IV. — Literature^  Music^  and  Languages. 

English  Literature  and  Composition 63 

Latin  (Jun.,  38  ;  Sen.,  27) -  66 

Greek 9 

Elocution  (Elem.,  103 ;  Adv.,  53)       -------  156 

Music  (Jun.,  52  ;  Sen.,  21 ;  Harmony  and  Counterpoint,  11)     -        -  84 

Total  in  Literature,  Music,  and  Languages      ...        -  377 

Total  in  Science  and  Technological  Classes     .        -        -        -  2,381 

Total  in  Art  and  Trade  Classes 1,015 

Total  in  Commercial  Classes  ---.---  1,529 

Geand  Total           -  5,302 

SUMMABY. 

Evening  Classes, 

Number  of  Individual  Male  Students 3,086 

„                 „           Female    „ 520 

Total  Number  of  Individual  Students  ...       -  3,606 
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Day  Classes, 

Fixst  Vear  Engineering  Students 39 

Second  Year         „              „             -  43 

Third  Year           „               „             29 

Chemistrv  Students --1G 

Teclinical  Mycology  Students 11 

Motor  Car  Engineering  Students 20 

Miscellaneous  and  Special  Students  in  Mathematics,  Physics  and 

Machine  Drawing  Handicraft     -        -        -        -        -        -        -  11 

Agricultural  Students 16 

Art  Students --  5 

Total  Number  of  Individual  Students  ....  190 

Total  Individual  Students,  Day  and  Evening       -       -  3,796 

Day  College  Summer  Session. 

Workshop  Students 16 

Students  in  Laboratories 8 

Total    -       -  24 

Abstbagt  of  Occupations. 

Tou/ng  Men, 

Building  Trades,  including  Workers  in  Wood,  etc.     -        -        -        .  262 

Engineers,  Blacksmiths,  Mechanics,  Workers  in  Metal,  etc.       -        -  440 
Electrical  Engineers,  Electricians,  Scientific    Instrument  Makers, 

Watch  and  Clock  Makers,  etc.     - 202 

Architects,  Surveyors,  Civil  Engineers,  Mining  Engineers,  Draughts- 
men, etc.    -- 330 

Printers,  Conrpositors,  Lithographers,  Engravers,  etc.        -        -        -  176 

Painters  and  Decorators 128 

Plumbers,  Gasfitters,  etc. 118 

Trades  involving  Applied  Art — Jewellers,  Furniture  Makers,  Book- 
binders, Photographers,  etc. 84 

Chemists,  Analysts,  Brewers,  Druggists,  etc. 117 

Clerks  in  Commercial  OflSces 340 

Clerks  in  Gk)vemment  Otfices,  Banks,  Law  Offices,  Insurance  Offices, 

Accountants'  Offices  and  Public  Offices 332 

Salesmen,  Shopkeepers,  Warehousemen,  etc. 190 

Teachers 61 

Students 68 

Occupations  not  included  in  the  above  classifications        ...  150 
No  occupation  stated  (chiefly  boys  just  left  school  at  time   of 

enrolment) 88 

Total  number  of  Young  Men 3,086 

Yowng  Women, 

Printing  Trades 8 

Dressmakers,  Milliners,  Tailoresses,  etc.     .        -        -                -        -  23 

Clerkesses,  Cashiers,  Civil  Service,  etc.      -                -        -        -        -  158 

Saleswomen,  Shopkeepers,  etc. 15 

Teachers,  Governesses,  etc.                 -       - 78 

Art  Decorators  and  Designers 17 

Students  (University,  Training  College,  etc.) 31 

Occupations  not  included  in  above  classifications      -        -        -        -  19 

No  occupation  stated 171 

Total  number  of  Young  Women     ....  520 

Total  Number  of  Matbicvlatbd  Studbnts      -       -  3,606 
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VI.— Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Technical  College. 

The  retrospect  of  the  year  is  overshadowed  by  the  death,  on  19th  August, 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Governors,  Sir  William  Robertson  Copland, 
LL.D.,  with  whose  personality  are  associated  all  the  important  movements 
which  have  marked  the  progress  of  the  College  during  the  last  ten  years. 

The  Board  have  also  lost  the  services  of  Mr.  David  Thomson,  who  had 
been  a  Governor  for  eleven  years,  but  declined  re-nomination  on  the  expiry 
of  his  last  term  of  office.  During  the  greater  part  of  this  period  he  was  the 
only  architect  on  the  Board,  and  rendered  valuable  assistance  to  the 
CoUege  in  connection  with  the  Department  of  Architecture  and  Buildii^ 
Trades. 

Mr.  Walter  W.  Blackie,  B.Sc,  also  resigned  his  office  as  representative 
of  the  Glasgow  Royal  Philosophical  Society,  and  the  Governors  have 
recorded  their  sense  of  his  services  to  the  College,  particularly  as  Convener 
of  the  Committee  in  charge  of  the  Department  of  Printing  and  Allied 
Trades.  During  his  Convenership,  the  Department,  from  a  single  class  in 
Lithography,  developed  into  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  trade 
section  in  the  College,  and  now  includes  large  classes  in  Lithography, 
Typography,  and  Bookoinduig,  the  work-rooms  being  fitted  with  an  excel- 
lent equipment  of  type,  lithographing  and  printing  machines,  and  book- 
binding apparatus. 

Mr.  Blackie  has  been  succeeded  by  Dr.  Freeland  Fergus,  Pi*esident  of 
the  Royal  Philosophical  Society,  to  whom  the  Governors  gave  a  cordial 
welcome. 

The  number  of  students  continues  to  increase,  and  a  marked  advance  has 

been  made    over  any  previous  session,  as  is  shown  by  the  following 
table  : — 

1905--6.  19^)6-7. 
Individual  Students — 

Day  Classes              -        .        -        -           535  544 
Evening  Classes — 

In  College             .        .        -        -        3,758  4,381 

At  Country  Centres'     -        -        -            64  131 


Total  Individuals         -        4,347  6,056 


Class  Enrolments — 
Day  Classes 
Evening  Classes 


Totals  - 


"  Student-hours  "— 
Day  Classes 
Evening  Classes 


Totals  - 


2,071 
6,190 

2,034 
7,618 

8,261 

9,652 

173,806 
226,061 

200,739 
275,211 

399,867 

475,950 

The  figures  given  under  "  Student-hours ''  show  the  aggregate  attendances 
actually  made  during  the  session. 

The  additions  to  the  staff  during  during  the  session  included  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  William  Blackadder,  B.Sc,  as  Lecturer  and  Senior  Assistant 
in  the  Department  of  Mechanics.  More  than  one  thousand  individual 
students  were  on  the  roll  of  this  Depai*tment,  and  the  strengthening  of  the 
staff  had  become  imnerative.  Mr.  Blackadder  was  formerly  a  valued 
assistant  for  evening  classes,  but  left  some  years  ago  to  take  up  an  impor- 
tant engineering  appointment  in  Aberdeen.  He  has  accepted  an  invitation 
to  return  to  the  College  in  a  more  responsible  capacity,  and,  while  his  time 
will  be  given  principally  to  Mechanics,  his  assistance  will  also  be  available 
for  the  Department  of  Civil  Engineering. 
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In  the  Department  of  Motive  Power  Engineering,  additional  classes  have 
been  instituted  in  Marine  Engineering,  also  a  new  course  in  Locomotive 
Engineering,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  M.  Blacklock,  of  the  North  British 
Locomotive  Company,  Limited.  During  last  summer,  at  the  request  of 
the  War  Office,  a  course  in  the  Mechanism  of  the  Motor  Car  was  held  for  a 
number  of  non-commissioned  officers  and  others,  and  was  entirely  suc- 
cessful. A  more  systematic  evening  course,  designed  for  motor  engineers) 
has  been  arranged  for  next  session,  and  will  be  in  charge  of  the  same 
lecturer,  Mr.  James  Gunn. 

In  the  Decorative  Trades  Section  of  the  Department  of  Architecture^ 
Mr.  J.  Stewart  has  been  appointed  Instructor  of  a  new  practical  class  in 
Ornamental  Wrought-iron  Work,  and  Mr,  John  Taylor  of  a  new  class  in 
Drai)ery  Cutting  and  Upholstery.  The  classes  in  Modelling  and  Wood 
Carving  have  been  re-organised,  and  Mr.  AVilliam  M'Intosh  has  been 
appointed  Instructor. 

In  the  Department  of  Civil  Engineering  an  important  departure  was 
made  in  the  holding  of  a  Surveying  Camp  at  the  foot  of  Hell's  Qlen  near 
Lochgoilhead,  on  the  Ardgoil  Estate  of  the  Glasgow  Corporation.  The 
Governors  are  indebted  to  tne  Corporation  for  facilities  given  for  the  Camp 
and  for  the  arrangements  made  for  the  convenience  of  the  students  by  the 
Manager  of  their  role  Farm,  Mr.  David  Brown.  The  weather  was  very 
wet  during  the  whole  period  of  the  course,  but  much  good  work  was  done 
nevertheless,  and  the  results  were  highly  encouraging.  The  class  was 
attended  by  14  students,  who  greatly  eigoyed  their  new  experience  of 
iving  under  canvas,  and  the  carrying  out  of  surveys  in  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  parts  of  the  West  Highlands. 

Among  the  new  developments  of  last  session  was  the  establishment  of 
classes  in  Watchmaking.  The  number  of  enrolments  was  so  large  as  to 
necessitate  the  opening  of  afternoon  classes  in  addition  to  the  evening 
classes  originally  announced.  The  Governors  have  been  gratified  by  the 
support  they  have  received,  and  particularly  by  the  receipt  of  a  gift  of 
£300  from  Mr.  James  Panton,  which  sum  has  been  invested,  the  income  to 
be  employed  for  the  provision  of  prizes,  and  of  tools  and  material  required 
in  the  practical  classes. 

The  Governors  have  been  requested  re[)eatedly  to  establish  classes  for 
Tailors,  and  have  appointed  a  Provisional  Committee,  consisting  of 
employers  and  operatives  engaged  in  the  trade,  for  the  puri)ose  of  organis- 
ing a  course  for  the  coming  session.  The  Committee  have  already  received 
indications  that  a  considerable  number  of  students  are  prepared  to  enrol. 

The  Governors  co-operated  with  the  Provincial  Committee,  for  thb 
Training  of  Teachers  by  providing  Vacation  Classes  for  Teachers  during 
July,  each  course  extending  over  three  weeks.  The  students  were  drawn 
from  all  i>arts  of  Scotland  •  in  Botany  the  class  was  full  to  overflowing, 
while  in  Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy  the  numbera  enrolled  made 
necessary  the  appointment  of  an  additional  teacher  for  each  section. 

A  course  of  lectures  for  Grocers  was  also  given  at  the  request  of  the 
Glasgow  Grocers'  and  Provision  Merchants*  Association.  This  was  very 
largely  attended,  and,  in  response  to  numerous  applications,  the  Governors 
have  arranged  for  special  practical  classes  by  Dr.  Ellis  in  continuation  of 
the  lecture  course  of  last  session. 

The  opening  of  the  Bakery  School  on  the  25th  September,  1006,  was  a 
noteworthy  event  in  the  history  of  baking  in  Scotland,  and  was  attended 
by  members  of  the  trade  drawn  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  success 
which  foll<:)wed  the  opening  of  the  school  went  far  beyond  the  expectations 
of  the  Committee.  Nineteen  students,  giving  their  whole  time  to  the 
College,  were  enrolled,  while  barely  half  ot  the  students  eager  to  attend 
a  full  course  in  the  evening  could  be  admitted.  The  Classes  announceil 
in  the  first  instance  had  to  be  doubled,  and  notwithstanding  this,  the 
candidates  for  Admission  to  each  section  had  to  be  selected  bv  ballot.  It  is 
not  often  found  possible  to  hold  summer  classes,  in  suojects  of  this 
character,  but  a  full  series,  both  in  breadmaking  and  confectibtfery,  "was 
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largely  attended  during  the  summer  session.  The  Lord  Provost  has  shown 
his  special  interest  in  the  work  of  this  Department  of  the  College  by  the 
gift  of  prizes  to  the  best  day  student  and  the  best  evening  student  in  each 
section  of  the  school.  These  priases  were  presented  by  the  Lord  Provost 
at  the  end  of  the  session,  when  he  addressed  the  students,  and  at  the  same 
tim^  intimated  his  intention  to  make  a  like  gift  next  session. 

The  thanks  of  the  Committee  have  been  given  to  the  Scottish  Master 
Bakers'  Association  for  the  loan  of  a  valuable  set  of  botanical  and 
bacteriological  models,  and  of  models  of  ovens  and  bake-house  machinery. 

The  negotiations  with  the  authorities  of  the  Weaving  College  for  its 
amalgamation  with  this  College  have  been  carried  on  during  the  session, 
and  the  basis  of  an  agreement  satisfactory  to  both  institutions  has  been 
adopted.  Under  this  a^eement,  the  Committee  of  the  Weaving  College 
will  have  the  right  of  appointmg  a  life  Gk>vernor  to  the  Board  of  the 
Technical  College,  a.nd  of^  nominating  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  (other  than  Governors),  under  whose  charge  the  Textile 
Department  of  the  College  would  be  placed.  The  provision  of  funds  for 
the  erection  of  what  would  become  the  Textile  Section  of  the  College  is 
the  only  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  projected  amalgamation.  The  Cover- 
nors  of  the  Technical  College  have  indicated  their  wiUingness  to  provide 
the  necessary  site  which  has  cost  £15,000,  and  a  grant  wiU  be  forthcoming 
from  the  Education  Department  to  meet  the  estimated  cost  of  the  build- 
ings, provided  that  a  sum  of  about  £3.000  is  obtained  from  other  sources. 
The  desire  for  an  amalgamation  has  been  strengthened  by  the  action  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Graham  Young.  Mr.  Graham  Young, 
who  during  his  lifetime  was  a  large  subscriber  to  the  Building  Fund  of  the 
Technical  College,  commended  the  needs  of  the  College  to  the  consideration 
of  his  Trustees,  and  the  Trustees,  having  approved  proposals  submitted  to 
them  for  the  establishment  of  a  Dyeing  and  Bleaching  Laboratory,  made 
a  grant  of  £10,000  for  that  purpose,  and  granted  besides  a  sum  of  about 
£850  for  the  provision  of  aaditional  apparatus  required  in  the  Departments 
of  Chemistry.  Provision  is  being  made  for  placing  this  new  laboratory  in 
the  section  of  the  College  now  being  erectea,  contiguous  to  the  rooms  of 
the  Department  of  Applied  Chemistry.  The  resources  of  the  engineering 
side  of  the  College,  combined  with  this  laboratory  and  the  very  fine 
collection  of  textile  looms  and  machinery  now  possessed  by  the  Weaving 
College,  would  secure  the  establishment  of  a  textile  department  comparable 
in  every  way  with  any  other  textile  school  in  the  country. 

The  most  important  of  man v  questions  which  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  Board  of  Studies  during  the  session  was  the  revision  of  the  courses  of 
study  leading  to  the  College  Certificate  Hitherto  these  courses  extended 
over  six  years,  and  were  designed  to  enable  a  student  to  pass  into  the 
third-year  day  course,  and  thus  obtain  the  Diploma  of  the  College.  It  was 
felt  that,  while  fulfilling  this  condition,  the  courses  had  the  effect  of 
deterring  students  who  had  no  intention  of  proceeding  to  the  Diploma 
from  entering  upon  an  organised  course  of  study.  On  the  recommenciation 
of  the  Board,  the  Governors  have  adopted  new  courses  which  will  permit 
a  student  giving  attendance  for  not  more  than  three  evenings  ixir  week 
for  five  winter  sessions  to  qualify  for  a  Course  Certificate.  Attendance 
upon  certain  supplementary  evening  classes  during  a  sixth  year  will  be 
necessary  before  a  student  will  be  q^ualified  to  proceed  to  the  last  year  of 
the  day  course  qualifying  for  the  Diploma. 

The  "David  Elder"  Lectures  in  Astronomy  have  continued  to  attract 
very  large  audiences.  The  series  for  the  session  was  begun  by  Sir  Robert 
Ball,  LL.D.,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.,  who  lectured  upon  "  Volcanoes  and  Earthqu^es." 
He  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Bruce  Kirk  and  Professor  George 
Forbes,  M,A.,  F.R.S.,  who  each  gave  a  course  of  eight  lectures. 

More  than  1,000  tickets  were  issued,  of  which  756  were  for  the  complete 
aeries.    These  numbers  are  not  included  in  the  statistics  given  above. 

It  waa  mentioned  in  the  last  report  that  the  erection  of  the  adcond 
fiQotioQ  of  the  College  Buildinga  had  been  begun,   Some  time  waa  allowed 
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to  elapse  after  the  foundations  were  completed  before  a  commencement 
was  made  with  the  superstructure,  but  the  work  is  progressing  rapidly, 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  section  will  be  ready  for  occupation  for  the 
session  1908-9.  The  third  section  will  complete  the  buildings  as  originally 
planned,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  Qovernors  may  be  enabled  to  make  a 
commencement  with  this  block  during  the  coming  year.  The  financial 
position  of  the  Building  Scheme  is  shown  by  the  following  statement : — 

Subscriptions,  Qranta,  d^c.  ------        -  £294,612    5    8 

Expenditure  and  Liabilities — 

First  Section — 
Site         ...        -£29,653  11  11 
Contracts,  Architect,  &c.   155,685    9    9 
-     Equipment     -        -        -    26,693    8    2 


£212,032    9  10 


Second  Section — 
Site  (St.  Paul's  Church)  -   15,000    0    0 
Contracts,  Architect,  &c     48,832    9    3 

63,832    9    3 

£275,864  19    1 
Estimated  Expenditure  still  to  be  incurred— 
Completion  of  George  Street  Wing  as 

originally  planned        '       .'        '        '     £26,000    0    0 
Equipment  of  Second  and  Third  Sections 
ana  completion  of  Equipment  of  First 
Section 30,000    0    0 


331,864  19    1 


Balance,  being  sum  still  to  be  raised     -        -        -        -  £37,252  13    5 

The  Qovernors  gratefully  acknowledge  the  additional  donations  to  the 
Building  Fund  ana  particularly  the  grants  of  £35,000  which  the  Education 
Department  has  made  from  the  General  Aid  Grant,  but  it  will  be  evident 
that  the  Building  Scheme  cannot  be  carried  so  far  as  was  originally  planned, 
or  so  far  as  is  urgently  required  to  meet  even  the  existing  demands  for 
accommodation,  unless  further  contributions  are  forthcoming.  The  Gov- 
ernors point  with  confidence  to  the  economical  and  satisfactory  expenditure 
of  the  funds  already  entrusted  to  them  as  the  strongest  justification  for 
their  appeal  for  further  contributions  to  enable  them  to  complete  the 
buildings^  and  give  adequate  space  for,  at  least,  the  work  the  Collie  is  now 
undertaking. 

The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  the  Report  of  the  Librarian  ;— 

"  Three  specially  noteworthy  gifts  were  made  to  the  Library  during  the 
session.  Dr.  Thomas  Reid,  Elmbank  Street,  presented  about  150  volumes 
principally  on  mathematics  and  physics.  They  include  some  of  the  rare 
and  valuable  works  of  Gallileo,  Wallis,  BaiTow,  Newton,  Ditton,  Gunter, 
Monge,  Carnot,  and  De  Morgan,  besides  more  modern  treatises,  and  but 
few  of  them  were  already  in  the  Library.  Another  was  a  gift  by  Mrs. 
Blyth  of  about  100  volumes  from  the  private  collection  of  the  late  Professor 
James  Blyth.  They  consist  chiefly  of  textbooks  and  treatises  on  physical 
science  and  volumes  of  transactions  and  proceedings  of  learned  societies, 
which  latter  have  been  found  very  useful  in  completing  sets.  The  third 
was  from  Wm.  G.  Crum,  Esq.,  Bannockburn,  and  consisted  of  187  volumes 
of  the  Annales  de  Chimie  and  other  scientific  magazines,  and  works  on 
chemistry  and  physics." 

During  the  year  the  Governors  have  received  several  gifts  of  valuable 
memorials  of  professors  and  others  associated  with  the  College,  or  with  the 
Institutions  amalgamated  with  it.  Notable  among  these  is  a  bust  of  the 
late  Dr.  James  Young,  of  Kelly  and  Durris,  which  was  presented  to  the 
College  by  his  daughter^  Mrs.  Walker,  of  West  Calder.  This  bust  has 
appropriately  found  plaee  in  the  Lecture  Room  of  the  Department  of 
Technical  Chemistry,  endowed  by  Dr,  Young. 

10613,  3  M  2 
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The  Trustees  of  Mr.  Robert  Hogg  have  presented  a  large  oil  painting  of 
the  late  Sir  W.  H.  Perkin,  F.R.S.,  the  founder  of  the  aniline  dye  industry, 
who  was  the  first  occupant  of  the  Chair  of  Technical  Chemistry. 

A  portrait  of  the  late  Professor  James  Blyth,  LL.D.,  has  been  presented 
by  his  successor,  Professor  James  Muir,  D.Sc.  There  has  been  set  on  foot 
a  movement  for  the  endowment  of  a  scholarship  or  prize  as  a  memorial  to 
Professor  Blyth,  and  a  substantial  sum  has  already  been  subscribed  towards 
this  object. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Special  Minute  governinff  grants  to  the  College 
from  the  Scotch  Education  Department  the  College  wa^  visited  during 
the  session  by  Profesaor  W.  C.  Unwin,  B.Sc,  L.L.D.,  F.RS.,  M.InstC.E., 
M.I.Mech.E.  The  Governors  were  gratified  with  the  tenor  of  Professor 
Unwinds  Report. 

The  reports  of  the  External  Examiners  for  Trade  Classes  were  submitted 
to  the  Qovemors  after  the  final  examinations  of  the  session,  and^  without 
exception,  were  of  a  satisfactory  character.  The  External  Examiners 
were : — 

Boilermakinf^Mr.  Qeorge  M.  Welsh,  of  Messrs  A.  h  J.  Inglis,  Ltd. 
Pointhouse  Shipbuilding  Yard,  Glasgow. 

Painting  and  Decoration— Mr.  W.  Eraser  Dobie,  Master  Painter,  Edin- 
burgh. 

Furniture  Design  and  Ironwork — Mr.  Wm.  Simpson,  of  Messrs.  Whytock, 
Reid  k  Co.,  Edinburgh. 

Modelling  and  Woodcarving^Mr.  Harry  S.  Qamley,  Modeller  and 
Sculptor,  Edinburgh. 

Plumbing— Alderman  Richard  Hind,  J.P.,  ex-Mayor  of  Stockton-on-Tees. 

Sheet-Metal  Classes— Mr.  Duncan  Maitland,  of  the  Caledonian  Railway 
Company. 

Breftdmaking— Mr.  James  K.  Smith,  Master  Baker,  Edinburgh,  and 
Mr.  John  L.  li&cfarlane,  of  Messrs  Macfarlane,  Lang,  k  Co.,  Lf)naon  and 
Glasgow. 

Confectionery — Councillor  Alexander  Austin,  Elgin. 

Bootmaking — Mr.  W.  Richardson,  of  Messrs.  Kelly  and  Co.,  Kilniaurs. 

Typography— Mr.  Walter  B.  Blaikie,  of  Messrs.  T.  and  A.  Constable, 
Edinourgh. 

Lithography- -Mr.  D.  Cumming,  of  Messrs.  M^Lagan  and  Cummipg, 
Edinburgh; 
Bookbinding— Mr.  William  Pender,  Edinburgh. 

Watch  and  Clock  Making— Mr.  Thomas  D,  Wright,  of  the  Department 
of  Horology,  Northampton  Institute,  London. 


Enbolments  in  the  Several  Departments  of  the  College. 


Day  Classes. 


Departments  and  Classes. 


Mathematics. 

I.  (Algebra,  Graphs.    Trigonometry. 

Geometry — similar  figures) 
II.  (Elementary  Calculus) 
ni.  (Higher  Calculus  and  Analysis)  - 
Summer  Session         ,       -       .       . 


No.  ofi 
No.  of      Class 
Students.  Meet- 
ings. 


No.  of     No.  of 

Attend-  Student- 

ances.    ,  hours'. 


MwSSSi. 


>  «  •ViliWMlV'MaiWl* 


1X1 

119 

11,868 

49 

95 

4,178 

30 

119 

.  3.32(3 

34 

ftl 

1,257 

11,868 
4,178 
3,32d 
1,667 
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Day  Classes— con^MMfec^. 


Departments  and  Classes. 


No.  of 
No.  of     Class 
Students.'  Meet- 
ings. 


Natural  Philosophy, 

General  Course  I.        -        -        -       - 
Experimental  Physics,  Course  II. 
Heat  and  Thermodynamics 
Practical  Physics,  Engineers 
„  General  - 

Medical  Physics 

Summer  Session — 
Experimental    Physics,    General 
Course       -        -        -        -        - 

Practical     Physics,    Course     for 
Chemistry  Students  -        -        - 
General  Course     -        -        -        - 
Special  Course  in  Practical  Phy- 
sics for  Teachers       -        .        - 

Chemistry. 

Inorganic  Lectures,  Course  I.  -  - 

Organic  Lectures,  Course  I.  -  - 

Laboratory,  Engineers         .  -  - 

„  General  Course  I.  - 

i»  11  II.   - 

summer  Session — 
Inorg.  Lect.,  General  Course 

„  Course  II. 

Organic  Lectures,  Course  II. 
Physical  Chemistry      -        -        - 
Laboratory  — 
Course  I.  - 

,.11. 

Courses  for  Teachers — 
Course  I.  -        -        -        . 

„  II.      .    .    .    . 

Technical  Chemistry, 

General  Course  -       -       -       -       . 
Laboratory,  Fuels  and  Oils 

„  General  Course 

Summer  Session — 

Laboratory  -        -        -        -        - 

Metallurgy, 

Lectures,  Course  I.      -        - 

„  „     IL,  Iron  and  Steel     • 

„  „       „    Precious  Metals  - 

„  „       „    Assaying    - 

Laboratory  - 

Summer  wBssion — 
Lectures,  Course  IL,  Heavy  Metals- 
Laboratory       -        -        -        - 


104 

10 

36 

79 

6 

9 


24 

12 
10 

27 


105 
U 
74 
3i 
2S 

20 

16 

6 

14 

27 
22 

7 
16 


24 

34 

6 


10 

3 

4 

11 

23 

6 
12 


96 
66 
23 
23 
121 
67 


20 

40 
40 

16 


119 

42 

24 

120 

125 

19 
45 
40 
40 

51 
46 

15 
15 


70 

23 

121 

51 


43 
68 
45 
22 
124 

37 

47 


No.  of  I  No.  of 

Attend-  Student' 

ances.      hours. 


8,769 
570 
687 

1,457 
284 
473 


376 

396 
205 

402 


11,252 

410 

1,379 

2,488 
2,717 

329 
644 
222 
529 

1,019 

873 

99 
236 


1,406 
736 
326 

292 


403 
195 
152 
199 
1,524 

209 
346 


8,769 
570 
687 

4,367 
727 
473 


376 

1,140 
467 

2,010 


11,252 

410 

15,131 

8,163 

12,921 

329 
644 
222 
529 

3,762 
4,840 

493 
1,175 


1,405 
1,472 
1,684 

1,661 


403 
196 
162 
199 
6,908 

209 
1,406 
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t)AY  Classes — conUwued, 


Departments  and  Classes. 


No.  of 

Students. 


(Htr«ngtti  of 


MechanicM, 
Lectures,  Course   I.    - 

n  j>        v*"^*     -  -  - 

TTT        (Dytiamlci  of 
»»  »»        "^•^■*-         Hachineryl 

Laboratory,  Course  L 

lanics  of  Structures,  Course  L 

>l  >»  M  •'■••• 

Structural  Drawing,  Course  I.     - 
Lectures  - 


» 


Engineering  Drawing. 

General,  Course  I.  (Engineers)    - 
„  „  (Chemists)     - 

„  „  (Metallurgist) 

„       Course  II.     - 
„       (Civil  Engineers) 

General  Design  -       -       -        - 

Materials  of  Construction   - 

Descriptive  Geometry 

Summer  Session- 
General  Drawing    -         -        - 

Civil  Engineering, 

Course  L,  Lectures 

„  Drawing  -        -        - 

Course  II.,  Lectures  - 

„  Drawing  - 

Summer  Session — 

Surveying     -  -        .        - 

Drawing       .  -        -        - 

Motive  Power  Enginveritig. 

Lectures,  Course  I.      -       -        - 

II       -        -        - 

Laboratory,  Course  I.  - 

II 

„  Electrical  Engineers- 

Summer  Session— 
Laboratory  - 

Electrical  Engineering. 

Lectures,  Course  I. 

II      -        -        - 
Laboratory,  Course  I.  - 

II  -        - 
„  Special  Course 

Summer  Session — 

Laboratory  -        -        -        - 


25 


21 


8 
8 
4 
4 

15 
17 


53 
25 
20 
11 
11 


41 
18 
26 
12 
15 

8 


No.of 
Class 
Meet- 
ings. 


No.of 
Attend- 
ances. 


No.of 
Student- 
hours. 


103 

23 

2,030 

1 
t 

2,030 

48 

70 

3,230 

3,230 

11 

47 

505 

505 

24 

50 

1,140 

1,14G 

41 

21 

795 

2,385 

15 

23 

300 

927 

12 

24 

254 

575 

4 

23 

89 

157 

8 

22 

153 

459 

4 

23 

89 

267 

50 


84 

69 

12 

25 

1 

22 

36 

47 

7 

24 

11 

46 

35 

23 

12 

47 

30 


19 


50 
71 
36  I 
93  i 
24  ; 

I 

I 
61 


949 


5,253 

237 

22 

1,271 
142 
458 
763 
463 

496 


74 

565 

46 

324 

47 

187 

46 

162 

47 

638 

33 

486 

1   49 

2,394 

71 

1,681 

25 

427 

45 

449 

25 

234 

34 


1,921 
1,223 

833 
1,041 

311 

267 


949 


15,759 
711 
66 
3,813 
284 
904 
763 
693 

1,536 


1,103 
962 
28;S 
655 

2,288 
1,944 


2,394 
1,681 
1,281 
1,347 
702 

170 


1,921 
1,223 
2,480 
3,123 
1,036 

750 
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Departments  and  Classes. 


No.  of 
Students. 


No.of 
Class 
Meet- 
ings. 


No.  of     No.  of 

Attend-  Student- 

ances.     hours. 


Mining  and  Otology, 
Qeneral  Mining  - 
Coel  Mining 

Geology  and  Mineralogy     - 
Laboratory  and  Drawing    - 
Summer  Session — 
Geolo^,  Qeneral  Course 
Mine  Surveying    - 
Laboratory  -        -        - 


Architecture  and  Building 
Construction, 
Architecture- 
Course    L         -        -        .        - 
II.         .        -        .        . 
IIL        -        - 
Building  Construction — 
Course  I.        -        -       -       - 
IL        -       .       -        . 


n 


Bota/ny. 
Summer  Session- 
Special  Course  in  Practical  Botany 
for  Teachers 


Bakery  School, 
Lectures      -       -       -       - 
Practical      -       - 
Summer  Session — 
Practical 


Totals 


8 

47 

356 

7 

25 

123 

12 

40 

370 

11 

121 

827 

34 

11 

262 

7 

51 

339 

2 

51 

92 

11 

97 

990 

7 

97 

592 

1 

50 

49 

1 

97 

25 

2 

50 

98 

15 

15 

212 

18 

45 

658 

21 

123 

1,960 

8 

31 

166 
101,181 

2,034 

— 

356 

123 

370 

2,064 

262 

1,017 

184 


1,980 

1,776 

147 

75 
294 


1,058 


658 
10,768 

996 

200.739 


Classification  of  Day  Students  attending  20  hours  per  week  a/nd  over. 


1st 
Year. 


2nd 
Year. 


3rd 

Year 

and 

over. 


Total. 


Diploma  Course  Students : — 
Civil  Engineering    -        - 
Mechanical  Engineering  - 
Electrical  Engineering 

Mining 

Chemistry 

Metallurgy 

♦Architectiure 

Other  Engineering  Students : — 
Candidates  for  admission  to  Royal 
Navy,  etc.     -        -        -        -        - 
Additional  during  Summer  Session 
only 


} 


75 

13 
16 

4 

4 


7 
12 
17 

2 
)    5 

/   - 

8 


6 


4 
10 
11 

5 
10 

1 

9 


143 

29 
33 

12 
4 


*  Diploma  Students  of  the  School   of  Architecture,  but  not  nece^narily 
giving  whole  time  to  college. 
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Day  Classes — continued. 
Classificatirm  of  Dai/  StudenU  attend  ivuf  20  hours  2W  week  and  over. — corU. 


1st 
Year. 

2nd 
Year. 

1 

3rd 
Year 

and 
over. 

Total. 

Other  ChemUtry  Students  : — 
Candidates  for  Institute  of  Chemis- 
try Examinations,  ILesearch  Stu- 
dents, etc. 

Additional  during  Summer  Session 

only 

Other  Minituf  Stitdents  : — 

Summer  Session  only       -        -        - 
Other  Metallurcnj  Students : — 
Natural  Philosoi^hy  Student : — 

Summer  Session       .        -        .        - 
Baker]/  School  :— 

Summer  Session  only 
Other  Day  Students  in  attendance  on 
Classes^  vieetinr/ : — 
15  and  under  20  hours  per  week 
10        do.        15           do. 
5        do.        10           do. 
Under  5  hours  per  week  - 
Teachers  attending  Vacation  Classes 
(3  weeks  full  time)  .        -        -        - 

8 

2 
1 

1 
5 

,! 

1 

23 

38 

37 

109 

• 

7 
2 

1       II       >    II    1   « 

21 

2 

1 
1 
7 

I 
17 

1 

207 
65 

..    . 

544 

Evening  Classes. 


Departments  and  Classes. 


No.  of ;  xr«  r^f 
No.  of     Class 'No.  of 

Students.  Meet-  ^Y^^^ 
ings.     ^'^^• 


No.  of 
Student- 
hours 


Mathematics. 
\.  (Algebra,  Graphs,  Trigonometry. 
Geometry — similar  figures 
ll.  (ii^lementary  Calculus)- 
IIT.  (Higher  Calculus  and  Analysis)  - 

Ndtitral  Philosophy. 
Dynamics- 
Course  I. 

„  II.-    -.    -    -    -    - 

Heat  and  Pro] )er ties  of  Matter — 
Lectures,  Course  T.  - 

II   - 
"ill-        .        -        . 
Laborator>^  Course  I.      -        -        - 

>»  »     ^^'      -        -        - 

III 
>»  i»  . 

Magnetism  and  Electricity — 
Lectures,  Course  I.  .        .        . 

II  - 
Laboratory,  Course  I.      - 

»»  »     ■*^*' 

Optics,  Lectures 

Laboratory  - 


466 

168 

28 


tf 


28 
15 

73 
11 

06 
8 
5 

68 
20 
63 
12 
13 
11 


48 
47 
47 


23 
23 

24 
24 
24 
24 
23 
23 

24 
24 
23 
24 
24 
24 


17,213 
6,489 
1,087 


442 
233 

1,388 

198 

96 

1,224 

129 

65 

1,226 
312 
899 
210 
236 
200 


25,820 
8,112 
1,631 


884 
466 

2,736 

248 

96 

1,836 

194 

98 

1,534 
312 

1,349 
315 
236 
300 


EvENlKC4  ChKHSlBS—eaniinned. 
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Depabtments  and  Classes. 


No.  of     No.  of 


No.of 
•  ;««-      ances.     nours. 

.   IDgS.   > 


Natwral  PhUotophy'-'Contmued. 

Practical  Physics- 

Course  I. 

45 

25 

945 

2,835 

«  n. 

17 

25 

320 

960 

Chemistjn/. 

Inorganic— 

Lectui'es,  Course  I.  - 

117 

49 

3,937 

3,937 

II               II    •'"'■•  -        ••        -        - 
Laboratory,  Course  I.      -        -        - 

52 

48 

1,916 

1,916 

85 

48 

2,833 

5,666 

II                        II  _i±* 

37 

48 

1,447 

2,894 

III 
II                        II  -•■■■•J-. 

6 

50 

247 

741 

„             Special  Courses  - 

24 

72 

428 

1,284 

Oni^nic — 
Lectures,  Course  I.  - 

18 

47 

664 

664 

• 

11             II    ■*■■*••  -        -        -        - 
Laboratory,  Course  I.       -        -        - 

13 

24 

282 

282 

16 

48 

625 

1,250 

II                  11  ■'"»-       -        -        - 
Dyers  and  Calico  Printers- 

10 

48 

345 

863 

Lectures  

16 

44 

538 

538 

Laboratory 

16 

46 

544 

1,088 

Technical  Chemistry. 

Lectures,  Fuels        .       .       -       - 

34 

25 

506 

506 

„         Oils  and  Fats  - 

29 

24 

472 

472 

„         Gas  Manufacture    • 

23 

25 

383 

383 

„         Gas  Distribution     - 

25 

25 

404 

404 

liaboratory 

29 

74 

712 

1,924 

Metallurgy, 

Lectures,  General  Course  I. 

22 

24 

443 

443 

II             II           II     ■'■■'■• 

10 

24 

151 

161 

„        Iron  and  Steel,  Course  I.  - 

27 

24 

438 

438 

II  - 
II           II             II           II    ■■■•■■• 

10 

24 

202 

202 

TTT 
II               II                 II              II    ^*-^'  ' 

24 

116 

116 

„       The  Foundry    - 

25 

24 

477 

477 

Laboratory 

44 

47 

863 

2,689 

Mecfuinicx, 

Lectures,  Course  I.      -        - 

372 

24 

7,137 

14,274 

91             »>    II'      • 

166 

24 

2,925 

5,850 

Strength  ot  Materials 

24 

24 

449 

674 

Dynamics  of  Machinery  - 

6 

24 

121 

182 

Hydraulics       -        -        -        - 

25 

23 

375 

563 

Structural  Drawing  and  Design— 

Course  I. 

19 

48 

547 

1,504 

,1      11.        -        -       -        - 

4 

48 

115 

316 

laboratory 

28 

24 

416 

1J44 

Mechanics  of  Structures— 

Course  I. 

63 

49 

2,596 

2,596 

„      II. 

21 

23 

436 

436 

II    in. 

15 

23 

311 

1 

311 

8U 


EvENiNCJ  OlassBs— ccm/m«e<i. 


Depabtments  and  Classes. 


No.  of 

Students. 


No.of 
Class 
Meet- 
ings. 


No.of 
Attend- 
ances. 


No.  of 

Stadent- 

hours. 


Eiigineei^iiig  Drawing, 
General — Course  I.     -        -        -        - 
„  „      I.,  for  Building  Con- 

struction Students 
„        Course  11.    - 
„        Intermediate  Course    - 
„        Engineering  Certifi«ate 

Course 

Design         .        .        .  -        - 

Calculus 

Naval  Architecture  Drawing- 
Course  I. 

„  n. 

„  III. 

Valve  Gears 

The  Screw  Propeller 
Descriptive  Geometry 

Civil  Engineerincf, 
Railways  and  Roads — 
Course  I. 

„    II. 

Harbours  and  Docks  -        -        -        - 

Drawing  and  Design  -        -       -       . 

Foundations  and  Materials 

Surveying  and  Levelling — 

Course  L 

„    XL 

Sanitary  Engineering,  Course  I.  - 

Motive  Power  Engineering — 
Lectures,  Course  I.      -        -        -        - 

"III   :    :    :    : 

Laboratory,  Course  L  - 

Boilermaking,  Course  I.      -        -        - 

II.      -        -        ■ 
Locomotive  Design     -        -       -        - 

Mechanism  of  Motor  Car    -       -       - 

Electrical  EnginetHng, 
Lectures,  Course  I.      -        -       -       - 

II       - 
„  „  III.  A  and  B       -        - 

„  „   III.  A  or  B  - 

Laboratory,  Course  I.  - 

II  - 
„         Instrument  Making  - 
Telegraphy  and  Telephony  - 
Telegraphy,  Course  II.        -        .        . 
Telephony,  Course  II.          .        -        . 
Wiring  aod  Fittings    -        -        -        - 
Motor  Design 


100 


2.-> 
(J 

2 

3 

39 

3 

4 

^» 

12 

8 

13 


39 

8 

8 

13 

28 

48 
45 
55 
45 


210 
78 
18 
46 
5 
84 
30 
53 
20 


177 
133 

47 
21 
48 
23 
12 
83 
9 
52 
85 
44 


21 
48 
24 

13 

47 
24 

47 
48 
47 
23 
24 
48 


24 
24 
24 
24 
24 

24 
24 
23 
23 


24 
24 
24 
24 
23 
48 
48 
10 
10 


24 
23 
47 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
23 
23 
12 
12 


3,845 

12 
937 
107 

26 

98 

643 

108 
179 
184 
144 
80 
490 


733 

162 
127 
224 
522 

944 

767 

1,043 

830 


3,750 

1,490 

330 

814 

77 

2,687 

1,051 

371 

141 


3,192 

2,490 

1,526 

353 

923 

393 

245 

1,473 

163 

994 

779 

389 


6,710 

24 

1,880 
214 

52 

196 

1,286 

216 
358 
368 
288 
160 
490 


733 
162 
127 
448 
522 

944 

767 

1,043 

830 


7,500 
2,980 

495 
1,628 

154 
4,031 
1,577 

567 

282 


3,192 

2,490 

1,526 

353 

1,808 

786 

490 

1,473 

163 

9d4 

779 

389 


Departments  and  Classes. 


Mining  and  Geology — 
Coal  Mining        -        ■      '  - 
General  Mining  -        -        -        .        - 
Mining  Engineering    -        -        -        - 
Geology,  Course  I.       - 

>»        „        II.        -        -        -        - 
Mineralogy,  Lectures  -        -        -        - 

„  Laboratory 

Special  Saturday  Classes  for  Miners— 
Mining,  Course  I.    - 

II     -        -       -        - 
"   TTT 

Mining  Drawii^'     .        .        .        . 
Mathematics,  Course  I.    - 

General  Science 

Applied  Mechanics  and  Steam- 
Eiectricity  applied  to  Mining  - 
Mining^  Laboratory .       -       -       - 
Surveying,  Course  I.        -        -        - 
»  >»     i-l*        -        -        - 

ilaval  Architecture, 
Course     I.  - 

„       II. 

„      IIL 

Architecture  and  the  Building  Trades. 
Architecture,  Course  I.        -       -        - 

II         -       -        - 

»    III.  -  -  - 

IV         -        -        ► 
Building  Construction — 
Course     I.  -        -    •    - 

II. 

"    ?^-:    -    :    :    - 

„  J.  V  . 

"        VI  -       -       -       -       - 
Carpentry  and  Joinery — 

Cfourse  L 

„       II. 

Masonry,  Course  I.  - 

II  -        .        . 

Brickwork 

Quantity  Surveying    -       -       -       - 

Stereotomy 

Decoration 

Sign  Writing 

Imitation  of  Woods  and  Marbles 
Furniture  Drawing  and  Design  - 

Modelling 

Hammered  Metal  Work 

Wood  Carving 

Practical  Wood  Work  -        -        -        - 


^lh 

5S — eowtinntd. 

No.  of 
Students. 

No.of 
Class 
Meet- 

■ 

No.of 
Attend- 
ances. 

No.of 

Student  • 

hours. 

mgs. 

60 

25 

986 

1,972 

11 

25 

180 

180 

22 

25 

386 

772 

;     54 

24 

855 

855 

32 

24 

470 

705 

35 

24 

478 

478 

29 

24 

357 

536 

18 

23 

.%34 

334 

16 

23 

332 

3.32 

50 

23 

980 

980 

12 

23 

213 

426 

20 

23 

285 

475 

18 

23 

.338 

338 

15 

23 

319 

319 

10 

23 

201 

335 

41 

23 

767 

767 

66 

23 

1,325 

1,325 

16 

23 

242 

403 

13 

10 

106 

212 

15 

10 

128 

256 

24 

24 

453 

453 

53 

24 

1,052 

1,052 

35 

26 

661 

661 

35 

50 

1,289 

2,842 

.38 

99 

2,592 

6,035 

30 

48 

1,132 

2,790 

10 

1 

25 

203 

203 

49 

48 

1,836 

2,728 

10 

13 

108 

270 

41 

23 

716 

1,783 

36 

25 

656 

1,574 

15 

25 

336 

768 

13 

25 

277 

277 

43 

25 

809 

2,023 

22 

25 

399 

998 

10 

25 

227 

568 

4 

25 

94 

235 

4 

25 

96 

240 

29 

25 

517 

1,034 

40 

6 

89 

89 

49 

98 

1,090 

2,180 

90 

99 

2,627 

5,254 

54 

49 

1,296 

2,592 

49 

74 

2,066 

4,132 

i     P 

49 

275 

550 

t     6 

50 

180 

360 

9 

49 

355 

710 

18 

50 

500 

1,000 

876 


E  vjENtNG  Classes  -  continued. 


Departments  and  Classes. 


No.  of 
Students. 


Botany  aiid  Bacteriology, 

Botany — 
Lectures,  Course  I 

Laboratory,  Course  I.  • 

„  Special  Course 

Lectures  for  Grocers   - 

Summer  Session,  {  ^^^.^^ 

Bacteriology — 
Lectures,  Course  I.      -        - 

11      - 
Laboratory,  Course  I. 

Zoology, 

Lectures,  Course  I. 

11. 
Laboratory,  Course  1.  - 

.,    IL-       - 


Physiology    - 
Jllttsic, 


"  Euing  "  Lectures 
Harmony,  Course     I. 

n. 
m. 


>» 


» 


V  9) 

lludiments  • 


Plumbing, 


9) 


Ijectures,  Preliminary  Course 
Course  I. 

„    IL      -       - 

,,  in.    .     . 

l^actical  Preliminary  Coui'se 
Course  I. 

11.      . 


)9 


III. 


>l. 


Lead  Burning 
Drawing      «        •        -        - 
Country  Centres — 
Coatbridge— Lectures  - 
„  Practical  - 

Motherwell— Practical  - 
Kilmarnock— 'Lectures  L 

„     n 

Practical 


99 


No.of 
Class 
Meet- 
ings. 


1  No.  of 
I  Attend- 
I  ances. 


No.of 
Student- 
hours. 


29 

23 

1 

480 

480 

8 

24 

108 

108 

23 
5 

46 
47 

770 
180 

1,640 
360 

2 

47 

89 

178 

115 
110 

18 
13 

1,371 
951 

1,371 
951 

32 

18 

566 

1,415 

10 

24 

181 

181 

5 

24 

74 

37 

9 

47 

279 

658 

6 

48 

196 

392 

9 

24 

157 

167 

8 

24 

110 

110 

8 

24 

143 

286 

8 

24 

105 

210 

60 

24 

1,002 

2,004 

56 

25 

878 

878 

21 

24 

433 

433 

12 

25 

210 

210 

9 

24 

166 

166 

19. 

49 

633 

633 

63 
54 
25 

25 
25 
25 

1,263 

1,109 

507 

2,506 

2,218 

761 

27 

25 

491 

737 

36 

25 

667 

1,334 

29 
34 
18 

25 
25 
25 

540 
670 
253 

1,080 

1,340 

50<> 

60 
34 

10 
25 

542 

464 

1,084 
928 

15 

28 

290 

580 

15 

28 

277 

554 

12 

24 

202 

404 

28 

25 

513 

613 

10 

26 

186 

186 

13 

24 

200 

400 

8^7 


EVENIKO  ChAASEA-^continugd* 


Departments  and  Classes* 


Sheet  Metal  Work, 

Lectures,  Course  I.     - 

Practical  General  Course  I.  - 

„        Sheet  Iron  Work- 
Course  I.  - 

11.-        -        -        - 


*> 


Bootmaking, 
Pattern-cutting,  Course  I. 
Course  for  Macninists  - 


Printing  and  Allied  Trades, 


Typography,  Lectures 

„         Practical,  Machine 
„  „        v>aso 

Lithography,  Lectures 
J,  Pmctical 

Bookbinding 


Watch  and  Clock  Malcing,  . 

Mechanics  and  Drawing 
Practical  Class    -       -       -       .. 


Bakery  School, 

Lectures  -  -  - 
Breadmaking,  Practical 
Confectionery        „  .        .        . 

Piping  -        -        -        - 
Summer  Session— 

Breadmaking,  Special  Class  for 

Foremen       -  _        .        . 

Confectionery  Course  I.      -        -        - 

j»  i>    11'      -        -        - 

Country  Centres— 

Rothesay 

Hamilton 


No.  of 
Students. 


t  Totals 


63 

32 

41 

7 

22 

8 


16 

9 

16 


47 
19 
24 
29 
20 
16 


45 
41 


161 
40 
60 
20 


29 
37 


Cra^'No.of 

Meet   ^^"^"d- 
ings. 


24 
24 
24 
24 

25 

24 


25 
25 

24 


♦18 
74 
74 
20 
74 
74 


24 
24 


45 
35 
42 
19 


ances. 


1,189 
548 
689 
155 

411 
145 


317 
196 
268 


685 
585 
838 
281 
856 
829 


781 
836 


4,296 

1.095 

1,918 

271 


12 

12 

135 

37 

10 

354 

6 

10 

59 

",618         — 


15 
16 

330 
471 

170,146 

No.  of 
Student- 
hours. 


2,378 

1,096 

1,378 

310 

822 
200 


634 
392 
536 


856 
1,170 
1,676 

351 
1,712 
1,668 


1,562 
1,672 


4,296 

2,826 

3,836 

542 


270 

1,416 

236 

660 
942 


275,21 1 


*  Exolosive  of  free  pablio  leoturei. 

+  Exolniivo  of  tlie  '<  David  Elder  *'  Lecturei  in  Astronomy  j  ^,088  tiokets  wera 
issued,  of  >YbiQh  7^0  wtr«  tqx  <ib9  foil  warn  of  MToitf^A  JitotoMi^ . 
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Evening  Students  Attending  Coubses  for  the  College  Cektipicate. 

Students  are  not  obliged  to  take  in  one  session  all  the  classes  prescribed 
for  a  session,  and  considerable  latitude  is  allowed  in  the  order  in  which  the 
several  classes  forming  a  course  may  be  taken  ;  hence,  it  is  not  possible  to 
classify  such  students  under  heads  which  will  show  the  stages  they  have 
reached  in  their  several  courses.  The  courses  for  a  senior  certificate  extend 
over-  a  minimum  period  of  five  years.  The  following  table  indicates  the 
numbers  of  students  who  have  declared  their  intention  to  proceed  to  the 
certificates  named  :  -      ' 

Certificate  in  Engineering  Science  ....  ao7 
Certificate  in  Chemical  Science  ....  4 
Certificate  in  Mathematics  and  Physics  >  -  -  7 
Certificate  in  Building  Science  -  -  -  -  17 
Joint-Certificate  in  Architecture  of  the  School  of 

Architecture 20 

Other  Certificates  (old  regulations) ....       2 

Total       ...       -  IsT 

ASSOCIATESHIP   OF  THE  COLLEGE.  """* 

Chemistry Three  Students 

Civil  Engineering   .    -        -        -       -  Four  Students. 

Electrical  Engineering        -       .        -       -  Four  Students. 

Mechanical  Engineering     -        .        -        .  Five  Students. 

Metallurgy One  Student. 

Mining       -       - Five  Students. 

Course  Certificate  of  the  College. 

Building  Construction        ....  One  Student. 

Chemistrjr  - One  Student. 

Civil  Enfiineering       -  - .      -        -  Three  Students. 

Electrical  Engineering        ....  Two  Students. 

Mathematics  and  Physics   ....  One  Student. 

Mechanical  Engineering      ....  Five  Students. 

Natural  Science One  Student, 

Occupations  of  Evening  Students. 

Men. 

Mechanical    Engineers    and    Draughtsmen    and   Structural 

Draughtsmen 1,248 

Boilermakers,     Ship     Platers,     Shipwrights,      and      Ship 

Carpenters 117 

Blacksmiths,  Brassfounders  and  Finishers,  Foundry  Managers, 

Moulders,  Steel  Smelters,  and  Roll  Turners      -        -        -  40 

Tin  and  Copper  Smiths  and  Sheet  Metal  Workers  -        -        -  119 

Civil  and  Mining  Engineers  and  the  Mining  Industries  -        -  349 
Electrical  Engineers    and    Draughtsmen,    and    Instrument 

makers 195 

Opticians,  Watchmakers,  and  Jewellers  -        -        -        -        -  55 

Telegraphists,  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Mechanics         -        -  150 

Clerks,  Travellers,  and  Civil  Servants 247 

Teachers 1*^4 

Architects,  Measurers,  and  the  Building  Trades      -                -  721 
Chemists,   Gas    Manufacture,    Druggists,  Di-ysalters,  Paixjr 
Makers,  Dyers,  Colour  Makers,  and  Bleachers ;  Paint  and 

Oil  Trades 150 

Printing  and  Allied  Trades 94 

Cabinetmaking  and  the  Furnishing  Trades      -        -        -        -  58 

Bootmaking  Trades 32 

Warehousemen  and  Salesmen 25 

Bakers,  Chefs,  Cooks,  &c.        - 267 

Grocers -       •       •  110 

Other  Trades -117 

No  occupation  or  oe«upatioii  not  stftted  •      -      ?      •  117 

' 4,885 
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W 

Teachers 

Telegraphists,  Clerks,  Dressmakers,  Milliners,  &c. 
Chemists  and  Sanitary  Inspectors   ... 

Other  Occupations 

No  occupation  or  occupation  not  stated  - 


39 
22 
7 
17 
42 


Total 


127 
4,512 


DiSTBIGTS  FBOM  WHICH  STUDENTS  OF  THE  COLLEGE  WERE  DraWN. 

Day       Evening. 
Students.  Students* 


Glasgow  (including  Qovan  and  Patrick)     -               -  248 

Other  portions  of  Lanarkshire 55 

Renfrewshire 40 

Dumbartonshire 22 

Stirlingshire -       -  9 

Ayrshire --•34 

Other  Scottish  Counties 85 

England  and  Wales 11 

Ireland 5 

India  (13),  South  Africa  (8),  New  Zealand  (3),  Egypt 

g),  United  States  (2),  Russia  (2),  Belgium  (1), 
oUand  (1),  British   Guiana   (1),    Burma   (1), 

China  {l\  Jamaica  (1) 35 

Totals       -  544 


3,147 
534 
359 
232 

64 
122 

54 


4,512 


Ages  of  Students 


15 
16 

17 

18 

19       - 

20 

21 

22 

23       - 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31—40 

41—60 

Not  state! (Adults) 

Totals 


Day       Evening 
Students,  Students. 


2 

9 

15 

50 

23 

163 

41 

315 

77 

387 

62 

424 

61 

457 

61 

451 

48 

396 

34 

310 

14 

209 

20 

205 

13 

157 

10 

138 

10 

90 

5 

104 

26 

434 

14 

101 

8 

113 

544 


4,512 


mf^^mrmmmmmmtmmmr' 
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VII. — (fLASGOW   AtUEX^UM   COMMERCIAL  COLLEGE. 


It  is  gratifjring  to  the  Council  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  work  of  the 
past  session  has  been  marked  by  much  earnestness  and  considerable  progress* 
The  total  of  the  enrolments  in  the  various  classes  was  1,822,  and  the 
number  of  individual  students  1,274,  compared  with  1,709  and  1,183 
respectively  last  year,  while  the  aggregate  number  of  hours  of  attendance 
was  66,971,  compared  with  63,297  in  the  preceding  session. 

So  successful  were  the  Lectures  on  "  Business  Systems,  Office  and  Factory 
Organisation,  Cost  Accounts,  etc.,"  instituted  last  session,  that  the^  were 
rec^livered.  In  the  present  session  the  Course  is  divided  into  a  Junior  and 
an  Advanced  Section. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  single  Lectures  in  French  and  German 
given  in  the  previous  session,  arrangements  were  made  for  a  Course  of  four 
Lectures  in  each  of  these  Languages,  namely,  on  the  "  Cours  de  Litt^rature 
Fran^aise  de  XVIIL  Si^le,"  by  M.  Kobert-Tissot,  and  on  "  Das  Deutsche 
Drama,"  by  Herr  Oswald.  Both  of  these  Courses  were  given  free  to  students 
of  these  Languages.  The  Lectures  were  well  attended  and  much  appre- 
ciated, and  arrangements  have  been  made  for  similar  Courses  during  the 
present  session. 

In  accordance  with  the  Regulations  of  the  Scotch  Education  Department, 
the  Certificates  of  the  College  are  awarded  on  result  of  the  Class  and  Fiual 
Examinations,  and  also  the  attendance  and  progress  of  the  students  through- 
out the  session.  In  the  case  of  Languages  the  tests  embrace  oral  work  as 
well  as  written  papers.  The  final  examinations  are  conducted  by  external 
examiners  appointed  by  the  Council,  with  the  approval  of  the  Education 
Department.  In  connection  with  these  examinations,  prizes  and  scholar- 
ships  to  the  value  of  over  £250  were  awarded. 

Two  Travelling  Scholarships,  of  the  value  of  £60  each,  given  by  the 
Council  in  conjunction  with  tne  Scotch  Education  Department,  for  the 
study  of  Modern  Languages  by  residence  abroad,  have  been  awarded.  The 
Scholarships  are  again  offered  for  competition  at  the  close  of  the  session. 

A  Travelling  Bursary  of  £6  was  §iven  by  the  Athenaeum  German 
Literary  Club  with  a  view  of  enablmg  the  holder  to  enjoy  a  short 
Continental  holiday. 

The  Council  again  desires  to  express  its  hearty  thanks  to  the  Coqx)ration 
of  Glasgow,  the  Bellahouston  Trustees,  and  the  Burgh  Committee  on 
Secondary  Education,. for  the  Grants  they  have  given  towards  the  mainten> 
ance  of  the  College.  They  also  desire  to  thank  the  gentlemen  who  have 
contributed  to  the  Prize  and  Scholarship  Fund. 

During  the  past  year  the  Council  have  given  much  considenition  to  the 
(luestion  of  organised  Courses  of  Commercial  Edutiation.  It  was  found  that 
tne  Organised  Course  as  presented  in  the  Prospectus  was  not  sufficiently 
elastic  to  meet  the  varying  reuuirements  of  the  students.  A  scheme  has 
now  been  adjusted  with  the  Education  Department,  whereby  students  have 
a  wide  selection  of  subjects  in  a  systematic  course  of  study  extending  over 
several  years.    The  fee  for  course  students  is  reduced. 

The  co-ordination  of  the  work  of  the  College  with  that  of  the  Continuation 
Classes  of  the  School  Boards  has  been  discussed  There  are  many 
difficulties  to  be  surmounted,  but  the  subject  is  still  under  the  consideration 
of  a  si)ecial  committee  representing  the  neighbouring  School  Boards  and  the 
College.  It  is  hoi)ed  that  the  deliberations  of  this  Committee  will  result 
in  the  adoption  of  a  scheme  which  will  reduce  if  not  i)revent  overlapping, 
and  at  the  same  time  form  a  link  between  the  curriculum  of  th«  Schools  ana 
that  of  the  College. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  the  Council  record  the  death  of  their  Chairman, 
Mr.  William  Jacks,  LL.D.,  which  took  place  in  August  last  For  many 
years  Dr.  Jacks  had  taken  a  deep  and  practical  interest  in  the  subject  of 
Commercial  Education,  and  was  always  willing,  as  he  wa«  able,  to  encourage 
every  scheme  for  the  higher  education  of  the  younger  commercial  classes. 
He  has  Uiowii  his  intorost  in  the  College  by  l>e(iueathing  to  it  the  sum  of 
£1,000.  His  death  is  a  serious  loss  not  only  to  the  college,  but  to  the  cause 
of  education  generally,  and  his  name  and  the  earnestness  of  his  work  will 
long  be  remembered  by  a  wide  circle  of  friends,  and  pi^rticidarly  by  thoM 
asflociatcd  with  him  in  the  work  so  dear  to  his  heart. 
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No.  of 

No.  of 

Hours  of 
Attendance. 

Subject. 

Students 
Enrolled. 

Meetings  of 
Class. 

Latin — Junior    -       -       .        - 

U 

61 

443 

„       Senior     -       -       -       . 

17 

61 

830 

Greek 

10 

61 

429 

French — Initiatory     - 

81 

63 

3,043 

„              „          (Ladies) 

9 

63 

418 

„         Intermediate 

70 

62 

8,978 

„             „       (Oonversation) 

54 

30 

1,088 

»             »,       (Ladies) 

23 

64 

931 

„         Advanced   - 

50 

63 

8,087 

.,              „       (Conversation) 

62 

81 

1,055 

„              „        (Socy.  of  Arts) 
.,              „        (Ladies) 

10 
9 

30 
64 

889 
471 

t»         ^  M^      (    »>       Conv.) 

8 

32 

179 

„         Teachers 

29 

37 

1,644 

German— Initiatory   - 

42 

62 

1,827 

„               „         (Ladies) 

8 

62 

356 

„         Intermediate 

29 

62 

1,011 

.,              „       (Conversation) 

,,       (Ladies)  - 
„         Advanced   - 

28 
22 

31 

62 

471 
868 

24 

62 

941 

„              „       (Conversation^ 
„              „       (Socy.  ot  Arts) 

25 

31 

464 

17 

89 

380 

„       (Ladies)  - 

10 

68 

497 

.J         Teachers     - 
Italian — Initiatory     - 

10 

37 

588 

10 

48 

880 

„         Advanced     - 

1 

48 

36 

Spanish—Initiatory   - 

46 

61 

1,539 

,,          Advanced    - 

19 

61 

669 

English— Junior         .        -        - 

25 

62 

1,096 

„             „     (Ladies)    - 

17 

62 

774 

„         Advanced    -       -       - 

10 

62 

521 

Aritnmetic— Intermediate  - 

9 

64 

456 

28 

62 

1,041 

„           Advanced 

10 

62 

365 

Mathematics — Junior 

13 

62 

413 

„             Senior- 

22 

62 

813 

Shorthand— Initiatory 
„            Intermediate  - 

170 

63 

6,291 

88 

62 

3,799 

„            Advanced 

79 

63 

3,508 

„            Junior  Reporting    - 

63 

62 

8,819 

„            Senior         „ 

30 

63 

1,375 

„            Private  Classes— Day 

37 

157 

8,488 

Type-Writing— Day   - 

28 

157 

8,158 

„              Evening     - 

13 

93 

488 

Writing 

9 

68 

304 

„      (Ladies)  -       -       -       - 

10 

64 

504 

Book-keeping— Junior 

77 

63 

3,354 

„              Advanced  - 

61 

63 

3,184 

,              (Ladies)     - 
English  Literature     - 
Political  Economy 

8 

64 

434 

71 

20 

1,064 

20 

20 

833 

Mercantile  Law  -       -       -       - 

41 

20 

600 

Commercial  Accounting     - 

54 

22 

1,045 

Business  Systems 

95 

20 

795. 

Totals    - 

1,822 

3,065 

66,971 

Number  of  Individual  Students,  1,274. 
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VIII. — Glasgow  School  of  Art. 


The  Governors  submit  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Glasgow  School  of 
Art  for  the  session  ending  August  31st,  1907,  being  the  sixty-fifth  year  of 
the  School's  existence. 

The  Governors  would  testify  to  the  active  sympathy  and  to  the  practical 
encouragement  they  have  received  from  the  Scotch  Education  Department, 
and  to  the  ever  reatdy  assistance  given  by  the  Local  Officials.  1  hey  have 
especially  to  acknowledge  the  grant  of  £15,000  from  the  Department 
towards  the  completion  of  the  school  premises. 

The  Governors  acknowledge  the  interest  taken  by  the  Town  Council  in 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  school  and  of  its  work,  as  shown  by  the 
attendances  at  ccmimittee  meetings  of  the  representatives  from  the 
Municipality,  and  they  would  tender  their  thanks  for  the  substantial  grant 
made  by  the  Town  Council  to  the  building  fund  of  the  school,  and  for  the 
annual  donation  made  to  the  maintenance  account. 

They  would  also  give  their  thanks  to  those  Educational  Authorities  and 
Trusts  who  make  monetary  grants  to  the  school  and  offer  bursaries  and 
scholarships  to  students  ;  to  the  various  County  Couno.ils  who  subscribe  to 
the  fundi)  or  have  established  bursaries  in  the  school ;  to  the  annual 
subscribers  to  the  innds  of  the  school  and  to  the  prize  fund,  and  particu- 
larly would  they  desire  to  record  the  interest  taken  in  the  work  of  the 
school  by  the  Governors  of  Haldane's  Trust,  by  the  Highland  Society  and 
by  the  Kobert  Hart  Trust. 

The  area  of  the  sehooFs  influence  extends  beyond  the  city  boundaries,  and 
covers  the  Counties  of  Lanark,  Renfrew,  Ayr,  Dumbarton,  Stirling,  Perth, 
Aberdeen,  Forfar,  Kirkcudbright,  Wigtown,  Dumfries,  Argyll  and  the 
Islands  of  Bute  and  Arran. 

The  co-ordinated  scheme  for  the  study  of  Architecture  existing  between 
the  School  and  the  Technical  College,  and  the  joint  scheme  for  Art  instruc- 
tion to  Textile  workers,  arranged  as  between  the  School  and  the  Weaving 
College,  testify  to  the  recognised  position  the  School  occupies  in  the 
organised  schemes  of  these  two  sister  institutions  -  while  the  School  Boards 
of  Glasgow,  Maryhill,  Cathcart,  and  Eastwood  nave  linked  the  work  of 
their  Art  Continuation  Classes  with  the  higher  studies  taken  at  the  School 
of  Art. 

Although  the  Department  decided  not  to  send  a  Special  Artist  Visitor 
last  session,  the  Governors  are  assured  by  the  Artist  Judges,  who  have 
been  called  in  from  time  to  time,  that  the  work  of  the  school,  as  seen  in 
the  studies  submitted  for  bursaries  and  scholarships,  is  in  a  nealthy  con< 
dition,  and  that  the  school  is  maintaining  a  reputation  that  is  recognised 
as  of  standard  value  not  only  in  educational  centres  in  Scotland,  but  also 
among  British  and  Foreign  Art  educational  experts. 

In  the  City  the  co-ordination  of  work  between  the  School  of  Art  and 
the  Technical  College  is  working  successful! v.  Architectural  students 
receive  part  of  their  training  in  the  Technical  College  and  part  in  the 
School  of  Art,  and  this  organisation  is  called  the  Glasgow  School  of 
Architecture.  Its  affairs  are  managed  by  a  Joint  Committee  chosen 
equally  from  the  two  Governing  Bodies. 

The  course  of  work  in  Drawing  and  Colour  Study  arranged  by  the  School 
of  Art  and  the  Glasgow  Weaving  College  for  workers  in  the  Textile  and 
Allied  Trades  has  been  fairly  taken  advantage  of.  17  students  attended 
these  classes  last  year.  The  scheme  has  the  warm  sympathy  of  some  of 
the  manufacturers  of  Glasgow  interested  in  the  Art  education  of  their 
employees,  and  the  Governors  would  venture  to  suggest  that  a  certain 
amount  of  practical  art  knowledge  might  be  insisted  upon  as  necessary  to 
be  possessed  by  buyers,  salesmen,  warehousemen  and  others  in  responsible 
positions  in  those  industries  in  which  Art  is  an  essential  factor.  In  con- 
nection with   these  classes  and  including  Designers  and  Art  Workers 
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generally,  as  alao  the  public,  three  lectures  were  given  last  session  by  Mr 
A.  F.  Kendrick,  Keeper  of  the  Textile  Department,  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  (by  permission  of  the  Secretanr  to  the  Board  of  Education,  South 
Kensington),  two  being  delivered  in  tne  School  of  Art  and  one  in  Uie 
Weaving  College. 

The  work  of  the  Continuation  Art  Classes  of  the  School  Boards  of 
Glasgow,  Maryhill,  Cathcart  and  Eastwood  has  been  placed  under  a  Scheme 
and  as  a  result  of  visits  made  in  March  last  to  Classes  by  Mr.  J.  Q rigor. 
Art  Inspector,  Mr.  J.  Yaughan,  Director  of  Art,  Glasgow  School  Board  ; 
and  the  Head-master,  Mr.  Newbury,  acting  as  co  judges,  31  students  were 
selected  to  pass  ou  to  the  school.  Such  selected  students  undergo  a  test 
before  admission  to  the  School  of  Art  can  be  gained.  Candidates  who 
obtain  the  highest  places  receive  the  senior  Art  bursaries  of  the  Glasgow 
Educational  Endowment  Board,  12  being  granted  last  session,  and  as  the 
number  of  candidates  who  have  taken  the  test  with  merit  has  oeen  greater 
than  the  Scholarships  at  disposal,  the  School  Board  of  Glasgow  made 
application  to  the  Department  and  obtained  permission  to  grant  s]>ecial 
bursaries  tenable  at  the  Evening  Classes  of  the  School  of  Art  by  students 
from  the  Continuation  Classes.  17  bursaries  were  awarded  last  session. 
The  Governors  acknowledge  the  services  rendered  by  Mr.  J.  Yaughan. 

Posts  as  Art  teachers  in  the  continuation  classes  and  for  the  Art  depart- 
ments of  Intermediate  and  Secondary  Schools  in  Glasgow  and  the  West  of 
Scotland  are  being  given  to  students  trained  in  the  School  of  Art. 

Drawing  and  Painting. — Mr.  Maurice  Greiffenhagen,  whose  appointment 
was  announced  in  the  last  report  of  the  school,  has  approved  nimself  by 
his  work,  both  to  the  Governors  and  to  his  students,  and  his  continuance 
as  Professor  in  the  life  classes  of  the  school  is  a  matter  of  congratulation. 
Mr.  Greiffenhagen  has  a  wide  experience  of  Composition  and  Decoration, 
and  when  the  special  premises  necessary  for  this  class  of  work  are  made 
available,  the  Governors  look  forward  with  satisfaction  to  the  realisation 
of  their  aesires  for  the  full  development  of  this  department. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  some  decorative  figure  compositions 
have  reoontly  been  executed  by  artists  trained  in  the  school,  and  have  been 
placed  in  position  in  soQie  public  and  private  buildings  in  the  City. 

The  antique  and  preparatory  life  courses  and  also  the  course  from  tiie 
living  animal  are  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Artot,  and  sound  work 
is  being  produced. 

The  standard  of  work  in  the  lower  division  of  the  school  is  gradually 
being  raised,  and  much  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  James  M.  Dunlop  for  this 
and  for  the  admirable  manner  in  which  he  treats  the  subject  of  Anatomy. 
In  connection  with  this  department  the  Governors,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Governors  of  Glasgow  and  tne  West  of  Scotland  Technical  College,  arranged 
a  series  of  four  lectures,  and  appointed  as  the  lecturer  Mr.  George  Baltns, 
Artist  and  Writer  on  Art.  Three  of  these  lectures  were  delivered  in  the 
School  of  Art  and  the  fourth  in  the  Kelvingrove  Galleries  (by  permission), 
where  certain  selected  pictures  served  to  illustrate  the  lecture. 

The  Glasgow  School  of  Architecture — This  school,  as  stated  above,  is 
developing  its  possibilities  and  its  or^nisation  under  Professors  Bourdon, 
Gourlay  and  M'Gibbon,  and  is  receiving  favourable  commendation  from 
the  profession.  The  Governors  are  assured  that  any  architectural  student,' 
faithfully  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  the  diploma  conrses,  can  receive  an 
education  in  Architecture  which  is  bettered  only  by  the  facilities  afforded 
in  one  or  two,  at  most,  of  the  larger  continental  cities.  The  majority  of 
the  leading  architects  of  the  city  and  neighbourhood  send  their  apprentices 
to  the  school,  and  are  accepting  work  done  in  the  school  as  part  of  the 
requisite  office  training.  At  the  annual  judgment  of  works  for  bursaries 
and  studentships  held  in  May  last,  about  1,200  studies  were  sent  in,  and 
the  following  report  was  made  upon  the  work  by  Mr.  Jamais  A.  Morris, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  Architect,  Ayr,  co-opted  Judge : — 

**  It  is  now  several  months  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  examining  the 
"  work  of  the  Glasgow  Scl^ool  of  Architecture,  but  the  impression  remaining 
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"  clearly  upon  my  mind  is  that  of  its  excellent  promise.  The  work  shown 
"was  accurate,  careful  and  thorough,  alike  in  construction  and  design. 
*'  Part  of  it  was,  of  neces8itV|  elementary,  but  it  was  all  on  the  lines  of 
'*  sound  training  and  refreshmg  sanity  oi  expression.  Having  only  seen 
'*  the  work  of  the  classes  of  Design,  I  cannot  speak  of  the  work  done  in 
''  the  study  of  the  classic  orders,  or  of  the  equally  essential  measuring  and 
**  study  of  medieval  buildings,  but  what  to  me  spoke  eloquently  of  the 
^'  the  efficiency  and  prosperity  of  the  school  was  the  comradeship  evidenced 
''  between  the  masters  and  pupils,  without  which  affinity,  sympathetic  and 
**  good  work  is  rarely  done. 

Quite  recently  a  students'  club  called  "The  Glasgow  School  of  Archi- 
tecture Club,"  has  been  established  in  connection  with  the  school,  the 
object  being  the  advancement  of  its  members  in  the  profession  of  Archi- 
tecture. There  are  three  classes  of  members  :  honorary,  ordinary  and 
allied,  and  a  programme  of  lectures  has  been  arranged. 

Sculpture  and  Modelling— Some  very  creditable  full-size  life  studies 
were  executed  last  session  and  these  will  be  shewn  at  the  annual  exhibition 
of  students'  work.  Two  students  have  left  Glasgow  to  take  up  work  as 
sculptors  in  London,  and  other  students  trained  under  Mr.  Keller  are 
receiving  public  commissions  of  some  note.  Some  studies  from  the  living 
animal  have  been  achieved,  and  a  feature  in  this  department  is  the  work 
done  by  architect  students  who,  for  a  month  during  tne  session,  execute  in 
clay  studies  in  design  and  construction. 

Design  and  Decorative  Art— Under  the  direction  of  Professor  Giraldon 
the  students  in  this  department  are  receiving  a  sound  instruction  in  the 
technique  of  their  crafts,  and  the  execution  of  some  of  the  studies  from 
nature  and  of  the  essays  in  design  call  for  commendation.  Textile  designs 
form  the  bulk  of  the  productions  by  the  advanced  students,  but  stained 
glass,  plaster* work,  wood- carving,  lace  and  metal  work  were  also  studied. 
Some  of  the  students  have  received  good  appointments  as  designers  both  in 
the  city  and  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  for  the  first  time  the  Haldane 
travelling  scholarship  of  the  value  of  £50  was  gained  by  a  pupil  of  Mr. 
Giraldon.  The  work  done  by  students  who  have  received  their  practical 
instruction  in  the  technical  studios  is  becoming  more  generally  accepted 
and  sought  after,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Governors  to  develop  such 
instruction  and  generally  to  give  a  distinctly  practical  character  to  the 
work  of  this  department. 

The  training  of  teachers  of  the  special  subiect  of  Art  is  now  put  upon  a 
definite  basis,  and  a  graduated  course  of  study  has  been  authorised  by  the 
Scotch  Education  Department  and  approved  of  by  the  Glasgow  Provincial 
Committee.  The  Governors  have  been  authorised  to  grant  three  main* 
tenance  bursaries  of  the  annual  value  of  £20  each  to  teacher  students. 

The  further  instruction  of  school  teachers  under  the  conditions  of  Article 
55  of  the  Regulations  has  always  been  a  matter  of  much  interest^  and  the 
attainments  reached  by  some  of  the  teachers  are  most  noteworthy.  Draw- 
ing and  Painting  from  the  Antique  and  the  Life  are  included  among  the 
subjects  taught  m  the  post-cortificate  courses,  and  the  Governors  view  with 
lively  satisfaction  the  results  in  Art  education  that  are  now  possible  in 
primary  schools.  125  Certificates  were  granted  last  Session  in  the  8nd 
Course,  ld3  Certificates  in  the  3rd  Course,  and  153  Full  Certificates  were 
awarded.  37  Students  attended  a  Fourth  Yearns  Course,  18  Students  for 
a  Fifth  Year's  Course,  and  9  for  a  Sixth  Year's  Course,  their  Certificates 
being  endorsed  to  that  efiect. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  His  Majesty's  Inspector,  Mr.  Frank  W. 
Young,  on  the  work  of  these  Classes  : — 

**  The  past  session  has  been  one  of  more  than  usual  interest  It  has  also 
"  proved  an  abundant  success.  As  a  general  rule,  the  drawing  work  done 
"during  the  session  has  been  of  a  high  order  of  merit,  and  the  exercises 
"which  were  overtaken  by  the  teacher-students  at  tne  final  inspection 
"  amply  justified  the  expectations  based  upon  an  examination  of  the  port- 
"  fohos  of  work.  Out  ot  196  students  who  came  forward  for  the  inspection 
"of  their  work  at  the  end  of  the  third  year's  course,  no  fewer  than  153 
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^  have  been  awarded  the  Public  School  Teacher^s  l)rawing  Diploma  of  the 
"  Qlasgow  School  of  Art.  It  is,  further,  most  gratifying  to  place  upon 
"  recora  the  fact  that  37  teachers  have  taken  full  advantage  of  the  Post 
*^  Diploma  Course  of  the  first  year.  18  of  the  second  year,  and  9  of  the  third 
*^  year.  That  is  to  say,  these  teachers  have  now  completed  a  fourth,  fifth 
*'8nd  sixth  ^rear's  work  respectivel^r,  and  the  attendance  and  progress  of  all 
"  have  been  in  all  respects  very  satisfactory. 

"For  the  first  time  a  special  class  in  Art  Needlework  was  instituted 
"  during  the  past  session.  Seldom  has  any  Art  Glass  been  so  fully  success- 
"  ful  in  all  respects.  The  satchels  of  needlework,  the  portfolios  of  drawing 
"  studies,  and  the  final  inspection  exercises  were,  without  exception,  highly 
"  praiseworthy^.  The  Director  and  Mrs.  Newbery,  whose  artistic  skill  in 
"  embroidery  is  so  widely  recognised,  along  with  Miss  Macbeth,  the  teacher 
"of  the  class,  acted  together  as  fudges  of  the  students'  work,  and  it  is  a 
'*  pleasing  duty  to  append  their  joint  report.**^  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
"  work  which  has  been  overtaken  in  this  class  will  exercise  a  healthy  and 
*'  progressive  influence  on  Art  Needlework  in  continuation  classes  generally, 
"  where  the  work  hitherto  practised  has  been  of  a  somewhat  unsatisfactory 
''nature,  and  where  the  want  of  sufficiently  skilled  teachers  has  been  felt. 
"The  teacher-students  who  have  passed  through  this  Course  have  proved 
"  their  ability  in  Drawinff.  Design  and  Needlework,  and  they  should  now 
"  be  able  to  take  the  intelligent  direction  of  similar  work  as  rec^uiredby  the 
''  Scotch  Education  Department,  each  one  in  her  own  particular  school 
"district." 

The  Governors  appreciate  the  assistance  given  to  the  Directors  by  Mr. 
James  Gray,  the  chief  instructor  in  the  teachers'  classes,  and  the  good  work 
done  by  Mr.  D.  Forrester  WOson,  instructor  in  the  advanced  post-certificate 
course. 

In  connection  with  these  classes  the  Governors  authorised  the  delivery 
of  two  lectures  by  Dr.  Fernando  Agnoletti,  as  follows  :— 

(1)  The  Makers  of  the  Renaissance. 

(2)  The  Patrons  of  the  Benaissance. 

*  The  result  of  the  examination  for  the  Embioidery  Class  htm  been  most  satis- 
factory. The  stndente  have  heen  more  than  usually  careful  over  the  execution 
and  neat  finishing  of  their  work,  showing  that  the  average  class  work  is  not  quite 
up  to  the  level  they  can  attain  if  they  choose  to  make  a  special  effi>rt. 

Though  in  several  cases  the  desiffns  in  the  subject  set  for  examination  are 
somewhat  repeats  of  designs  the  students  have  made  for  other  articles,  still  they 
have  adapted  these  patterns  very  successfully  to  the  required  shape,  and  shown 
that  they  have  a  good  idea  of  how  to  use  the  simple  forms  which  for  the  past  few 
weeks  have  been  given  to  them  as  the  basis  of  their  designs.  The  colouring  is 
in  every  case  most  satisfactory,  and  as  regards  the  making  up  of  the  work, 
though  the  students  were  not  required  to  complete  their  examination  task,  the 
specimens  show  in  most  oases  how  the  hems,  etc.,  are  to  be  made,  and  are  in 
general  most  carefully  considered. 

It  might  be  suggested  that  before  another  session's  work  is  opened,  some  en- 
qu'ry  might  be  niuie  as  to  the  class  of  pupil  coming  under  the  charge  of  members 
of  this  class.  There  are,  for  instance,  one  or  two  ladies  in  the  class  who  teaoh 
girls  who  will  eventually  become  workers  in  thread  mills,  and  in  such  a  case  it 
niiglit  be  of  advantage  tliat  the  teachers  of  such  girls  should  make  a  point  of 
working  at  designs  which  would  be  suitable  for  executins  in  thread,  in  order  that 
the  girls  may  be  helped  to  the  artistic  development  of  the  materisJ  they  work 
amongst.  It  might  also  be  stronglv  urged  that  the  teachers  should  design  more 
e8|»ecially  such  abides  tor  household  use  or  for  clothing  as  would  be  suitable  for 
and  useful  to  the  class  of  pupils  they  teaoh.  There  has  been  a  tendency  to 
object  to  this  sug£[e8tion  because  the  teachers  themselves  do  not  require  such 
articles,  and  it  misht  be  impressed  upon  them  that  they  come  to  Uie  class  to 
learn  what  is  useful  for  their  pupils  rather  than  for  their  own  personal  con- 
Ysnience. 

If  the  work  done  by  this  Saturday  class  could  be  collected  and  exhibited  at 
the  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  School  of  Art  work,  it  would  make  a  moat  inter- 
esting ooUection,  and  would  be,  perhaps,  a  help  to  the  students  in  general,  as 
they  are  not  verv  well  able  to  see  all  the  class  work  during  the  term. 
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As  an  ac(junct  to  this  instruction,  the  Vacation  Courses  introduced  for 
the  first  time  last  Christmas  make  possible  a  higher  standard  in  the 
education  in  Art  given  in  Intermediate  and  Secondary  Schools  by  the 
special  art  teachers.  Although  the  notice  was  a  short  one,  31  teachers 
(male  and  female)  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  for  study  thus 
afforded,  and  very  interesting  work  was  executed. 

The  award  of  the  school  diploma  was  made  for  the  first  time  in  Novem- 
ber last,  candidates  submitting  works  from  three  departments.  Succ^sful 
students  are  permitted  by  the  Scotch  Education  Department  to  use  the 
affix,  "  Diploma  G.S.A.,''  after  their  names. 

The  following  are  the  results : — 

Drawing  and  Painting— Assessor  appointed  by  the  Scotch  Education 
Department,  E.  A.  Walton,  R.S.A.  Judges-  Sir  Francis  Powell,  LL.D., 
P.K.S.W.,  R.W.S. :  Wm.  Forrest  Salmon.  F.R.LB.A. ;  John  Henderson; 
Professor  Greiffennagen  and  the  Director. 

Six  candidates  submitted  works,  two  were  granted  the  diploma. 

Sculpture  and  Modelling — Assessor  appointed  by  the  Scotch  Education 
Department,  A.  McFarlane  Shannon,  A.R.S.A.  Judges — Wm.  Forrest 
Salmon,  F.R.I.B. A. ;  John  Keppie,  F.R.I.B.A. ;  John  Henderson  ;  Professor 
Johan  Keller  and  the  Director. 

Two  candidates  submitted  works,  one  diploma  granted. 

Applied  Design — Assessor  appointed  by  the  Scotch  Education  Depart- 
ment, James  Morton,  Esq.,  Textile  Manufacturer.  Judges— W.  Forrest 
Salmon,  F.R.I.B.A. ;  Chas.  R.  Mackintosh,  F.R.LBA. ;  Professor  Giraldon 
and  the  Director. 

Three  candidates  submitted  works  and  received  the  diploma. 

A  prize  of  £10  has  been  kindly  offered  by  Sir  Francis  Powell,  LL.D., 
P.RS.W.,  Governor,  for  a  design  for  the  School  of  Art  diploma. 

The  Haldane  Travelling  Scholarship,  value  £*50,  was  for  the  twenty-first 
year  in  succession  taken  by  a  student  of  the  school. 

Six  candidates  submitted  works — four  students  in  Painting,  one  in 
Architecture,  and  one  in  design. 

The  judges  appointed  by  the  Haldane  Trustees  were  Sir  Francis  Powell, 
LL.D.,  P.R.S.  W.,  R.W.S. ;  Messrs  Alex.  Roche,  R.S.A. :  «od  John  Hender- 
son. Painters  ;  and  Messrs.  John  Keppie,  F.R.I.B.  A.,  and  Alex.  N.  Paterson, 
M.A.,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Architects.  The  work  submitted  by  the  candidates  was 
considered  to  be  of  a  good  standard.  The  successful  candidate  has  fulfilled 
the  conditions  of  the  scholarship  by  travelling  and  making  sketches  in 
France  and  Italy. 

The  Haldane  Trustees  offered  four  bursaries  of  £15  each  tenable  in  the 
day  classes,  and  70  evening  class  bursaries  of  fee  value — ^the  judges  for 
these  being  Messrs.  A.  N.  Paterson  and  John  Henderson,  Haldane  Trustees. 

The  Robert  Hart  Trustees  granted  three  bursaries  in  the  day  classes  of 
the  value  of  £10  each,  tenable  in  the  department  of  Drawing  and  Painting. 
These  bursaries  are  used  in  paying  the  fees  (including  material)  charged  in 
the  day  or  evening  classes  to  young  men  or  women  residing  in  Gksgow 
^vhose  means  are  not  such  as  to  enable  them  to  procure  easily  such  advan- 
tages for  themselves. 

The  Governors,  authorised  by  the  Scotch  Education  Department,  awarded 
five  maintenance  scholarships  value  £20  each  with  free  instruction,  and 
seven  travelling  bursaries  of  £10  each  ;  also  12  day  class  and  30  evening 
class  studentships. 

17  junior  and  12  senior  Art  bursaries  were  granted  bj[  the  Governors  of 
the  Glasgow  Educational  Endowment  Boara — the  senior  bursaries  being 
tenable,  only,  at  the  School  of  Art. 

16  bursaries  of  fee  value  were  granted  by  the  Glswgow  School  Board  to 
enable  students  of  the  continuation  classes  to  pass  on  to  the  School  of  Art, 
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The  Highland  Society  sent  seven  students  to  the  school.  Thrde  of  these 
were  granted  bursaries  of  the  value  of  £30  each  with  aansted  fees^  the  four 
remaining  students  had  their  fees  paid. 

Seven  students  were  admitted  under  the  conditions  of  the  Marshall 
Trust. 

One  student  attended  in  terms  of  the  Buchanan  Bequest. 

One  student  entered  from  Hutchesons'  Trust 

Two  students  were  sent  by  Subscribers. 

Two  bursars  came  from  Lanarkshire. 

Five  bursars  came  from  Ayrshire. 

One  bursar  came  from  Dumbarton. 

One  bursar  came  from  Follokshaws. 

The  Stirlingshire  County  Council  offered  five  bursaries  of  the  value  of 
£5  each  to  students  of  continuation  classes  in  the  countv,  to  enable  them 
to  attend  for  advanced  instruction  at  the  Glasgow  School  of  Art. 

Grants  in  aid  of  class  fees  and  railway  fares  were  likewise  made  by  various 
County  Councils. 

In  Architecture,  T.  L.  Watson,  Esq.,  F.RLB. A.,  offered  a  special  price  of 
£5  58.  Od.  for  measurement  work,  and  Chas.  £.  Whitelaw,  Esq.,  F.S.A., 
Architect,  presented  a  silver  medalliouy  a  bronze  medallion,  and  a  l^qok 
prize. 

Prizes  of  material  were  made  by  the  firms  of  Measm.  Reeves  and  Sons 
Ltd.,  Messrs.  Winsor  and  Newtcm,  .Ltd.,  and  Messrs.  Charles  Robertson 
and  Co. 

The  Governors  tender  their  deep  obligations  to  the  Subscribers  to  the 
bursaries  and  prize  fund,  and  to  the  donors  of  prizes. 

The  Judges  appointed  by  the  Governors  to  award  the  various  scholar- 
ships and  bursaries  were  as  follows  : — 

For  Drawing  and  Painting— Sir  Francis  Powell,  LL.D^  P,R,S.W., 
R.W.S. ;  Messrs.  Alex.  Roche,  K.S.A. ;  John  Henderson  :  Alex.  N.  Patter- 
son, M.A.,  F.R.I.B.A. ;  John  Keppie,  F.KI.B.A.  ;  with  Professor  Greiffen- 
hagen  and  the  Director. 

For  Architecture— Messrs.  Jas.  M.  Munro,  F.R.LB.A.,  P.I.A. ;  Jas.  A. 
Morris,  F.R.I.B.A.,  I.  A. ;  T.  L.  Watson,  F.R.LB.A. ;  W.  Forrest  Salmon, 
F.R.I.B.A.  j  with  Professor  Bourdon,  Professor  Qourlay,  and  Professor 
McGibbon. 

ForModelling— Messrs.  Percy  Portsmouth,  A.R.S.  A. ;  W.  Forrest  Salmcxi 
F.R.I.B.A. :  John  Keppie,  F.R.LB.A. ;  John  Henderson  ;  Aleic  N.  f  ater- 
son,M.A.,  F.R.I.B.A. ;  with  Professor  Keller  and  the  Director. 

For  Design  and  Decorative  Art — Messrs.  Daniel  F.  L.  Younff :  Wm. 
Meikle,  Alex.  N.  Paterson,  M.A.,  F.B.LB.Au  ;  with  Ptofouor  Giialaon  and 
the  Director. 

For  Anatomy— Professor  John  Cleland,  M.D..  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  D.  Sc, 
Regius  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  oi  Glasgow. 

The  heartiest  thanks  of  the  Gbvenors  are  tendered  to  these  gentlemen  for 
their  kind  services. 

To  Mr.  James  Paton,  Superintendent  of  the  Galleries  and  Museums ;  to 
Mr.  Whitton,  Superintendent  of  the  Parks ;  to  Mr.  Thomas  Rennie,  Curator 
of  the  Kelvingrove  Art  Gallery,  and  to  the  other  Curators,  the  Governors 
desire  to  express  their  obliffations  for  the  kind  assistance  and  courtesy 
rendered  by  them  to  the  students  working  in  the  City  GhEdleries,  Museume 
and  Gardens. 

Although  elemental^  work  is  not  undertaken  by  the  school,  and  the 
entrance  examination  is  that  of  the  standard  of  the  Intermediate  Certificate, 
t^e  numbers  attending  the  school  from  various  parts  of  Scotland  continue 
to  increase,  and  the  enrolment?  include  students  from  America  t^nd  the 
Colonies,  and  from  England* 
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The  eiiroiments  Woto  t-^ 

Ordinary  students — 

Day  ---**•...*  284 

Evening 376 

Article  55,  Teachers'  Classes 512 

Papil  Teachers' Class 41 

Total,  1,S13 

The  fees  amounted  to  £1,387  18s.  6d.,  being  an  increase  of  £163  19s.  dd. 
on  the  preceding  Session. 

In  December  last  the  Qovemors  were  informed  by  the  Scotch  Education 
Department  that  My  Lords  were  prepared  to  mdce  a  grant  of  £15,000 
provided  that  an  equivalent  sum  was  raised  locally,  and  intimation  of  the 
same  forwarded  b^  31st  January,  1907.  Larj»ly  tnrongh  the  influence  and 
personal  efforts  of  the  Chairman,  Sir  James  Fleming,  the  appeal  made  to 
the  citizens  was  generously  responded  to  and  within  a  very  snort  time  the 
necessary  amount  was  contributed.  A  further  sum  will  be  reauired  for 
fumishingB  and  equipment,  but  the  Governors  ffratefully  acknowledge  the 
donations  that  have  been  given  by  the  Town  Council,  the  Bellahouston 
Trustees,  by  many  private  donors,  and  from  other  sources.  A  gratifying 
feature  is  the  sum  contributed  by  the  staff  and  students  of  the  school. 

The  Governors  propose  to  entirely  complete  the  building  on  the  lines  of 
the  original  plans,  and  to  furnish  it  as  far  as  funds  permit,  with  fittings, 
material  for  study,  casts  and  other  apparatus  neoesBary  to  the  most  modem 
requirements  of  a  fully  equipped  ana  organised  Central  School  of  Art  The 
plans  have  -been  approved  of  and  buiioing  operations  have  commenced, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  completed  building  will  be  ready  for  occupation  in 
September,  1908. 

The  Gk)vemors  in  closing  this  rej^rt  desire  to  express  their  thanks  to 
every  one  who,  during  the  past  session,  has  in  any  way  contributed  towards 
the  success  of  the  School,  whether  in  money  given,  in  time  devoted,  or  in 
personal  service. 

ENEOLMBinS. 

(a)  Ordinary  StudefUi, 

Maintenance  Scholars •       .  6 

Travelling  Bursars 8 

Governors'  Day  Class  Bursars 20 

„         Evening         „------  30 

Haldane  Day  Bursars        * 5 

Haldane  Evening  Bursars 70 

Educational  Endowment  Bursars      .....  16 

School  Board  Bursars 15 

Highland  Sode^  Students ^  7 

Marshall  Trust  Scholars 7 

Buchanan  Trust  Bursar 1 

Dunfermline  Carnegie  Trust  Bursars        ....  2 

Lanark  County  Council  Bursars                ....  2 

Stirling  County  Council  Bursars 2 

Ayr  County  Council  Bursars 5 

Dumbarton  Bursar 1 

Pollokshaws  Bursar 1 

Subscribers'  Bursars 2 

Hutchesons'  Hospital  Student  ......  1 

Day  Students -  234 

Evening  Students -        -  225 

660 

f6)  Artide  55  Teacker$'  CIomm  -        •  512 

[c)  Pupil  Teacker$*  Clou  ...  41 

l«213 
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SouscBs  moM  WHICH  STUDxirrs  o?  th«  Glabqow  School  of 

Abt  abb  Dbawk. 

Gli^^w     -               -               610 

Partick -                -                -        -  33 

Qovan -       -        -  28 

Rutheiglen 25 

Other  rarts  of  Lanarkshire       ...                       ...  287 

Dumbartonshire --76 

Benfrewahire --  123 

Argyllshire 5 

Stirlingshire 37 

Ayrshire --47 

Other  Scottish  Counties 30 

England 7 

Ireland -  2 

Wales ...  1 

Belgium,  Transvaal,  United  States,  Canada,  New  Zealand        -       -  8 

1,213 

Occupations  A2n>  Numbebs  of  Obbikabt  Students. 

Teachers 65 

Desi^ers,  Draughtsmen,  Lithographic  Artists        -        -        -  215 

Architectural  Students 140 

Glass  Stainers,  Enamellists,  &c. 40 

House  Painters,  China  Painters,  Coach  Painters,  <kc.       -        -  18 

Stone  Carvers,  Wood  Carvers,  Gilders,  Modellers,  Plasterers  -  32 

Cabinetmakers  and  Joiners     -. 17 

Engravers,  Silver  Chasers,  Bookbinders,  <S:c.    -        -               -  25 

Measurers        - 9 

Blacksmiths,  Engineers,  Gasfitters,  &c. 15 

Accountants,  Clerks,  House  Factors 10 

Shopkeepers  and  Warehousemen 14 

Other  Students 60 

Total  Number  of  Ordinary  Students 660 

Teadiers'  Classes  (Article  55) 553 

Total  Number  of  Students 1,213 


IX. — Leith  Nautical  C!oll£oe. 


The  Governors  are  pleased  to  report  that,  with  the  aid  of  a  sum  of  £344% 
10«.  contributed  locallv.  they  have  been  able  to  get  from  the  Special  Aid 
Grant  a  like  sum.  Tne  total  amount,  £689,  is  being  used  for  further 
equipping  the  College  with  scientific  apparatus,  mainly  in  connection  vrith 
the  teaching  of  Shipbuilding  and  Naval  Architecture.  They  proteose  to 
provide  a  Sectional  Model  of  a  Ship,  and  also  the  latest  appliances  in  con- 
nection with  the  navigation  of  vessels,  such  as  the  most  modern  Compass, 
Sounding  Machine,  &c. 

The  Governors  hope  that  for  the  current  year  th^  income,  with  the  Grants 
from  Government  and  public  bodies,  will  be  sumcieiKt  to  meet  the  expen- 
diture. 

Schemes  of  Instruction  and  Staff  for  the  Session  1907-8  have  been 
approved  of  by  the  Governors.  The  principal  alteration  is  an  afternoon 
class  in  Shipbuilding  and  Naval  Architecture,  to  prepare  candidates  to 
pass  the  examination  as  extra  master.  This  daas  ia  being  tried  experi- 
mentally for  six  months,  and  if  suocessfui  will  be  contiBuea. 
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As  the  Board  of  Trade  kave  tow  tnade  it  cOlnpulsory  tliat  aft6r  1st  April, 
1908,  candidates  for  certificates  of  competeney  as  Master  or  Mate  should 
have  a  certificate  of  proficiency  in  First  Aid  to  the  Iinured,  the  Governors 
hope  that  the  class  in  Ship  Surgery,  Medicine,  and  Hygiene,  which  was 
started  a  year  or  two  ago,  and  wnich  is  really  in  advance  of  tne  JBoard  of 
Trade  reouirements,  will  be  adapted  so  that  it  can  be  taken  advantage  of 
by  candidates. 

The  report  of  the  Headmaster  for  the  past  session  was  very  satisfactory, 
the  numoers  attending  the  classes  showing  an  increase  in  almost  every 
case. 

Number  of  Persons  in  Attendance  : — 

Day  Classes : — 

For  Navigation -  174 

„  Nautical  Astronomv       -       ...       -        -      .  174 

„  Mathematics,  underlying  the  above         ....  174 

„  Physics  of  the  sea    --.-----88 

„  Shipping  Law  and  Practice -  27 

„  Electricity  on  Board  Ship        .--...  27 

„  Ship  Surgery  and  Medicine     •       •        -       -       -       «  93 

„  Fishermen       ---. 13 

Total    -       -    770 

Evening  Classes  :— 

Tutorials  in  Navigation  7  •       •       -       •       -       -       -   164 

Ship  Surgery  and  Medicine  -------69 

Naval  Architecture        •  -        -        •        -•       •        -13 

Design  of  Marine  Motors -29 

Electricity  on  Board  Ship  ---.-..9 

Total    -       •    284 

Attending  Course  of  Evening  Public  Lectures     .       .       •       .   f  40 

Number  of  individuals  in  Day  Classes 187 

„  „  Evening  Classes 925 

„  „  Public  Lectures 240 

Total    -       -    652 

Number  of  Boys  sent  to  sea 5 

Number  of  Attendances  registered  during  the  year      .       -       .  13,199 

Number  who  have  passed  the  Local  Marine  Board  Examinations  :-^ 

Voluntary  Examination — 

Colnpass  Deviations -       1 

Steam  and  Ship  Electricity 1 

Masters '-        -27 

First  Mates -        -     28 

Only  Mate  -•        - -1 

Second  Mates  •       -       -       ...,.       •       .       .       -31 
Masters,  Home  Trade  Passenger  Ships  -        •  -       -       8 

Mates  „  „  -----     11       . 

Total    -       -    102 

Number  who  have  obtained  Ambulance  Endorsoment  to  iheir 
Certificates  of  Competency       • 21 
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X.   The  West  o^  Scotland  AdtticuLTuiiAL  Colleoe  (inolud- 

iKO  Kilmarnock  Dairy  School). 

I.— Intramural  TVork  of  the  Oollsob.  (Glasgow). 

Day  Classes, 

Number  of  Individual  Students 126 

Number  attending — 

Intennediate  Agriculture  (Soils  and  Manures)       -  21 

Advanced               „                 18 

Introduction  to  General  Botany     -        -        -        -  13 

Agricultural  Botany,  Junior  Lectures     -        -        -  31 

Do.             do.,    Junior  Pi-actical    -        -        -  31 

Do              do.,    Senior  Lectures     -        -        -  12 

Do.             do.,    Senior  Practical     -        -        -  12 

General  Chemistry,  Lectures 31 

Do.           do.,        Practical 31 

Veterinary  Chemistry,  Lectures  and  Practical        -  13 

Agricultural  Chemistry,  Senior  Lectures        -       -  11 

Do.              do.,        Senior  i^ractical       -        -  10 

Entomology 19 

Veterinary  Science  - 22 

Agricultural  Engineering 3 

Forestry 3 

Special  Fanners'  Course 30 

„     Foresters' Course 3 

„     Winter  Dairy  Course         -        .        -        -  20 

Evening  Classes. 

Number  of  Individual  Students     -        -        •       -        -  -      78 
Number  attending — 

Agriculture,  Junior 39 

Do.,       Senior 18 

Dairying         --  ---,--28 

Bacteriology 16 

Forestry  1st  Year  (bourse        -        -        .        -  i2 

Do.,     2nd        do.                3 

Timbei-s  and  Timber-measuring     -        -        -        -  3 

Horticulture 10 

Agricultural  Chemistry,  Junior  Lectures       -        -  26 

Do.              do..       Senior  Lectures        -       -  3 

Intermediate  Chemistry 17 

Book-keeping 24 

Surveying 32 

Agricultural  Law 19 

„            Botany        -        -        -        -        -        -  4 

Total  number  of   Individual  Students  in  both  Day  and 

Evening  Classes 204 

Total  number  of  Enrolments  in  both  Day  and  Evening  Classes    588 

Dairy  School  at  Kilnidmock. 

Number  of  Pupils  (Session  1906) 240 

Number  of  Attendances  registered 4,754 

Dairying  (1906). 
Tke  College  Dairy  School  at  Holmes  Farm,  Kilmartioek, 

The  Dairy  School  was  open  from  26th  March  till  28th  September,  and 
during  that  time  courses  of  instruction  were  continued  on  the  same  liaes 
as  in  former  years,  comprising  regular  daily  instruction  in  Cheesemaking 
and  Buttermaking. 

Instruction  was  also  given  from  time  to  time  in  the  making  of  Hilton 
Cheese,  Cream  Cheese,  and  other  soft  cheeses. 

The  Special  Lecture  courses  intended  to  prepare  pupils  for  certificate 
and  diploma  examinations  in  Dairjnng  were  conducted  as  in  previous 
years,  tne  Junior  for  eight  weeks  in  April  and  May,  and  the  Senior  for 
sixteen  weeks  in  June,  July,  August  and  September.     A  series  of  tea 
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lectures  on  Poultrjr  was  included  in  the  junior  course,  and  one  of  twenty 
lectures  in  the  senior  course. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  the  session  was  240.  The 
average  daily  attendance  was  30. 

In  the  Special  Classes  39  pupils  enrolled  for  the  Junior  Course,  and  of 
these  14  gained  the  Certificate  in  Buttermaking  and  17  the  Junior  Certificate 
in  Diurying ;  18  pupils  enrolled  for  the  Senior  Course,  and  of  these  11 
gained  the  Senior  Certificate  in  Dairying ;  while  13  pupils  subsequently 
succeeded  in  passing  for  the  National  Diploma  in  Dairying. 

The  Examiners  for  the  Junior  Certificate  were  : — Theory  of  Dairying, 
Mr.  Richard  Henderson ;  Milking  and  Buttermaking,  Mr.  William  MTad- 
zean ;  Cheesemaking,  Mr.  Alex.  Todd. 

The  Examiners  for  the  Senior  Certificate  were  : — Theo|^  of  Dairying  and 
Botany,  Mr.  Richard  Henderson ;  Chemistry,  Dr  Henderson ;  Bac- 
teriology, Dr.  Peter  Paterson  ;  Buttermaking,  Mr.  John  Gilchrist ;  Cheese- 
making,  Mr.  William  MTadzean. 

Advisoby  and  Analytical  Depabtment. 

During  the  course  of  the  session  advantage,  in  an  increasing  degree,  was 
taken  of  the  privileges  offered  bv  the  College  under  this  department,  and  a 
number  of  inquiries  were  made  by  farmers,  to  which  replies  were  duly  sent 
by  members  of  the  staff.  Advice  was  thus  given  on  manuring,  on  the 
relative  feeding  value  of  certain  crops,  on  the  treatment  of  crops  suffering 
from  insect  attacks,  diseases  affecting  live  stock,  and  on  other  branches  of 
agricultural  management.  Scumples  of  grass  seeds  were  examined  for  purity 
and  germination,  and  a  largely  increcwed  number  of  milk  samples  were 
sent  in  for  determination  of  butter  fat  Examinations  were  also  made  of 
feeding  stuffs  for  composition  and  purity. 


IL— Extension  Work. 

(a)  Qknbral  Agrigultubal  Instbuction. 

B^  arrangement  with  the  County  Councils  or  other  Local 
continuous  classes  have  been  held  in' the  following  places : — 


Authorities 


Counties  and  Centres. 


ABaYLLSUIBB— 

Oban   .... 

Buteshibs— 
Kilmory 

DUM  FBIESSHIBE— 

Dumfries 
Bardannoch 

Dun  BABTOKSHIRB — 

Cambernauld 

KlBKCUDBRIGHTSHlRE— 

Paliiackie    • 
Lanabkshibe— 

Larkhall 

Lesmahagow 

Strathaven  - 
Pebthsuibe>- 

Comrie 
Remfbbwshibe— 

Eagleshani  - 

Lochwinnoch 
Stirlinqshibe— 

Blaaefield    - 
Wigtownshire— 

Lochsns 


Subjects. 


Forestry    - 

Forestry  Demonstrations 


Agriculture 


I  Forestry  Demonstrations 
Forestry    - 
Agrioalture 


General  Agrioultaral  Science 
Da  do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 


Poultry 


General  Agricultaml  Science 
Do.  do. 


Do. 
Do. 


do. 
do. 


ToUls 


5 
3 

6 

6 

6 

10 

6 

10 

20 
20 
20 


6 
5 

6 

10 

139 


III 

H  08  as 


227 
72 

186 

336 

196 
310 

165 

132 

400 
660 
680 

160 

225 
600 

145 

430 

4,924 
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(5)  Agmcvltuiial  BxPEBDOim. 

The  Qxperimental  work  of  the  College  oonsiated  of  investigationB  into  the 
manuring  of  the  more  important  farm  crops,  the  comparative  merits  of 
varieties  of  various  crops,  the  destruction  of  weeds,  the  prevention  of  crop 
diseases,  the  feeding  of  farm  stock,  and  other  subjects.  The  experiments 
were  carried  out  (a)  at  the  Central  Experiment  Station,  Holmes  Farm ;  (b) 
on  farms  in  the  contributing  counties.  These  latter  were  in  part  arranged 
by  agreement  with  Countv  Councils  and  Local  Committees,  and  in  part  by 
direct  communication  with  the  farmers  who  conducted  them.  Full  details 
are  given  in  the  College  Calendar. 

Reports  on  the  results  of  the  experiments  written  by  Principal  Wri^^t, 
Professor  M*Alpine  and  Professor  Berry,  have  been  issued  from  time  to 
time. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  formed  the  basis  of  the  Extension  Lectures 
given  by  the  College  Staff  during  the  past  session  in  the  contributing 
counties.  These  lectures  were  delivered  by  Principal  Wright,  Professors 
M'Alpine  and  Berry,  and  Messrs.  J.  Struthers  and  Wm.  G.  R.  Paterson. 

Extension  Lectures  were  delivered  during  the  session  at  a  laige  number 
of  centres  in  the  counties  named  below.  (Full  particulars  of  these  lectures 
will  be  found  in  the  Calendar  issued  by  the  Grovernors.) 


County. 


Argyll        -       -        -        - 

Ayr 

Bute 

Dumfries  -        -        -        - 

Dunbarton- 

Kirkcudbright  - 

Lanark       -        .        -        - 

Perth         -        -        .        - 

Renfrew    - 

Stirling      -        -        -        - 

Wigtown   - 

Totals 


No.  of 

Total 

Lectures. 

Attendances. 

29 

751 

18 

480 

3 

77 

15 

547 

7 

218 

14 

460 

6 

189 

4 

124 

8 

211 

6 

113 

4 

175 

114 


3,345 


Demonstrations  by  the  Staff  at  the  College  Experiment  Station  took 
place  in  1906  before  1,246  visitors,  drawn  principally  from  Farmers'  Societies. 

Dairy  Extension  Work, 

A  Short  course  of  instruction  in  Dairying  was  given  at  Daligan,  Dun- 
bartonshire. 

By  arrangement  with  County  Associations  Mr.  William  Stevenson,  B.Sc., 
N.D.A,  N.D.D..  gave  instruction  in  Cheesemaking  and  advice  to  Cheese- 
makers  in  Ayrsnire,  Dumfriesshire,  and  Kirkcudbrightshire. 

Ayrshire. — Demonstrations  were  made  and  instruction  given  in  Cheese- 
making  at  53  centres.    Visiting  Dairies  for  29  days. 

Dumfriesshire. — Demonstrations  were  made  and  instruction  ^ven  in 
Cheesemaking  at  12  centres ;  average  attendance,  12.  Visiting  Dairies  for 
12  days. 

Kirkcudbrightshire. — Demonstrations  were  made  and  instruction  £[iven 
in  CheesemiJung  at  8  centres.  Visiting  Dairies  for  38  days.  Total  visits , 
285. 
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SPECIAL  REPORTS  ON  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  ART, 
Br  ALEXANDER  ROCHE,  Esq.,  R.S.A.,  SESSION   1907-8. 


Abebdbkn  Gray's  School  of  Art. 

Perception  of  beauty  and  delicacy  of  touch  axe  apparent  in  the  Still-Life 
Studies  done  in  black  and  white,  and  colour  at  this  school. 

The  principle  of  putting  down  the  deepest  dark  and  highest  lights  and 
referring  all  intervening  tones  to  them  is  not  sufficiently  understood  or 
carried  out  in  paintings  and  drawings.  These  key-notes  of  dark  and  light 
should  always  be  stated  and  the  other  tones  correctly  related  to  them. 
Only  in  this  w&y  can  accuracy  of  tone  or  colour  be  given.  Neither  is  the 
actual  reproduction  of  the  tones  and  colours  of  the  objects  set  up  to  be 
copied,  sufficiently  realised.  Thus,  objects  of  a  rich  or  dark  nature  are  set 
in  front  of  pupils,  who  are  expected  to  give  a  true  representation  of  audi 
dark  objects  in  grey  pencil  or  weak  water-colour,  when  charcoal  or  oil 
paint  are  the  on^  mediums  which  can  give  their  richness  and  dep<^ 

Though  th^  teachers  state  in  a  general  way  that  pupil;;  are  taught  to  see 
masses  of  light  and  shade,  and  one  shape  of  colour  lying  next  another — 
mosaic-like — and  to  represent  things  so  on  their  paper  or  canvas,  one  con- 
stantly finds  a  wire-like  outline  round  edges  of  these  masses  or  colours, 
where  no  line  can  possibly  be  seen  in  Nature.  Outlines  are  abstractions. 
They  onlv  stand  for  the  beginning  or  edges  of  tones  or  colours,  and 
are  used  by  artists  as  frank  conventions.  From  the  work  shown  in  this 
school  it  is  not  sufficiently  clear  that  students  understand  this.  One  sees 
pet  in  front  of  the  student,  a  white  cast  of  leaf  or  ornament,  softly  relieved 
on  a  white  ground — white  against  white — where  all  is  melting  ;  and  the 
representation  given  of  this  cast  is  a  chart  of  dimensions  of  the  projecting 
parts,  in  a  sharp  hard  line,  which  is  quite  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  thing 
Deing  copied.  Were  the.  dtudent  to  grasp  the  idea  of  indicating  the  size 
of  the  masses  with  a  sympathetic  line — faint  in  one  place,  sharp  m  another 
— the  m^-thod  would  be  intelligible,  but  the  even  wire-like  outline  is  both 
unsympathetic  and  false.  In  this  connection  one  has  to  commend  a  plan 
carried  out  in  one  of  the  departments  of  the  school,  namely,  the  eye- 
training  which  comes  of  studying  objects  at  some  distance  off,  puttmg 
down  what  is  seen,  not  known.  Some  studies  of  leaves^  plants,  etc.,  shown 
illustrate  the  success  achieved.  This  principle  carried  into  otner  work  is 
desirable,  and  will  help  to  correct  what  is  complained  of  above. 

There  might  be  more  study  from  the  nude  than  there  is  at  present ;  and 
if  students  cotild  make  one  study  in  the  painting-school,  and  have  the  same 
model  in  the  same  pose,  at  the  modelling-class,  the  new  point  of  view,  and 
the  difference  in  the  medium  of  expression  would  result  in  their  realising 
more  intelligently  the  construction  and  form  of  the  figure. 

The  existing  minute  which  insists  on  the  model  being  swathed  round  the 
loins,  should  be  cancelled.  None  but  teachers  and  students  should  be 
admitted  into  the  Life-rooms. 

The  practice  of  representing  what  is  before  the  eye  for  a  long  period  is  so 
detrimental  to  the  inventive  faculty  that  it  would  be  desirable  that  the 
class  for  design  should  come  earlier  in  the  course  than  is  the  case  here. 

The  modelling  work  shown  is  of  a  high  and  most  praiseworthy  order.  , 

The  masters  of  the  various  departments  are  earnest  and  enthusiastic. 


Dundee  Technical  Institute  (Art  Classes). 

The  headmaster  is  making  a  courageous  fight  against  difficulties  in  this 
school,  where  there  is  clamant  need  for  accommodation.  Teaching,  at 
present,  is  being  done  under  great  disadvanUt^es,  as  the  class-rooms  are 
unsuitable  in  lighting,  size,  and  number,  for  the  purposes  of  an  Art  School 
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It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  suitable  acoommodation  is  soon  to  be  provided. 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  headmaster  is  reflected  in  the  good  work  of  the 
students. 

Suitable  and  tasteful  designs  for  jute  fabrics,  some  of  which  are  woven  in 
the  looms,  are  being  done ;  and  it  is  surprising  that  the  manufacturers 
of  Dundee  make  no  use  of  these  designs. 

Designs  for  woven  damasks  in  linen  are  shown,  which  are  both  beautiful 
and  practical ;  also  designs  for  linoleum,  which  are  worthy  of  high  praise, 
and  should  be  set  up  at  Dundee  and  Kirkcaldy  mills. 

The  wood-carving  class  is  miserably  equipped.  This  class  ought  to  bd 
associated  with  one  for  modelling  in  clay.  Some  fine  examples  of  wood- 
carving  ought  to  be  shown  on  the  room  walls. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  school  authorities  are  not  convinced  of  tha 
importance  of  the  study  of  the  human  fi^re  as  a  means  of  aoquirinff  taste 
ana  knowledge  of  art  in  general.  Drawmg  from  the  oast  and  from  we  life 
is  not  sufficiently  encouraged.  Some  full-length  antique  figures  are  huddled 
in  dark  comers  of  rooms  where  they  cannot  be  properly  studied  or  drawn, 
and  there  is  scant  provision  made  for  carrying  on  an  efilcient  life-school, 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  plans  for  the  new  building  provide  for  these  wants. 
Under  such  circumstances  it  is  little  wonder  that  uie  studies  from  the  cast 
and  from  the  life  do  not  reach  a  high  standard. 

The  still  life  studies  in  water  colour  are  good,  but  only  such  groups 
should  be  set  as  are  in  a  fairly  light  kev,  as  the  medium  is  not  designed 
to  reproduce  dark  tones ;  for  such,  oil  colours  should  be  used. 

In  this  school  one  feels  Uiat  work  is  being  carried  on  under  intelligenl 
guidance  and  with  enthusiasm. 


Edinburgh  College  of  Aet. 


This  school  being  in  a  state  of  transition,  some  confusion  is  evident. 
Little  wonder  if  matters  are  not  as  well  ordered  as  they  might  be  under 
more  settled  conditions.  But  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  re-starting 
of  Uiis  school  under  new  management,  and  with  handsome  premises,  a 
summary  of  the  work  at  present  being  done  is  of  value.  It  is  to  be 
presumed  that  an  eiibrt  to  improve  on  the  present  state  of  affairs  will  be 
made.  Teachers  seem  to  be  interested  exclusively  in  their  own  depart- 
ments, and  there  is  want  of  an  inevitable  following  on  in  the  course  of 
study.  A  strong  Director  is  needed  to  control  the  relations  of  the  different 
departments ;  one  who  can  make  a  student  understand  that  it  may  be 
necessary  now  and  again  to  refer  to  the  antique  for  further  knowledge  of  the 
figure,  that  his  life-school  work  may  be  benefited.  Teachers  complaining 
that  other  masters  take  their  best  pupils  from  them  have  but  a  poor 
notion  of  their  duties. 

There  is  good  work  being  done  in  painting  from  the  Life,  but  one  saw  no 
canvases  being  put  up  near  the  model  for  examination  and  correction. 
The  studies  were  in  different  tones  of  colour ;  one  student  making  flesh 
pink,  another  yellow,  and  so  on.  Exact  matching  of  colour  is  not 
sufficiently  insisted  on.  The  darkest  and  lightest  tones  are  not  definite^ 
stated,  nor  is  the  method  of  working  to  a  scale  of  light  and  shade  taught. 
Students  might  with  advantage  make  life-size  studies  of  the  Torso. 

The  rooms  used  aa  Life  -  schools  are  badhr  lit,  and  the  various  lighta 
which  play  on  the  model  make  study  very  dimcult. 

Drawings  from  the  Life  arc  not  of  a  very  high  standard,  nor  is  the 
method  of  teaching  always  that  of  the  painter.  In  some  of  the  classes 
young  folk  are  being  taught  to  represent  the  figure  with  a  point,  looking  only 
to  the  edges.  When  these  students  come  to  paint  with  a  brush,  and  lay  in  a 
mass  of  colour,  which  must  have  at  one  place  sharp  relief  and  at  another 
melting  edges,  they  wiU  find  themselves  in  a  difficulty.    Drawing  in  masses 
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of  light  and  shade  from  the  beginning,  and  carrying  on  a  course  of 
modelling,  are  suggested  as  better  means  of  realising  the  solid  than 
outline  <&wing. 

Some  capital  time  sketches  done  from  the  living  model  are  shown. 

Drawings  from  the  antique.  Competent  and  earnest  workers  hera  but 
the  vicious  wire-outline  everywhere  in  evidence.  Were  these  students 
masters  of  the  solid,  one  could  understand  the  use  of  expressive  outline — 
it  would  not  be  the  mechanical  line  one  sees  in  these  drawings— but  when 
one  realises  that  these  students  are  proposing  to  present  the  superficies  of 
solids,  ami  their  planes,  and  all  this  with  a  sharp  line,  the  method  can  only 
be  caued  unintelligent.  That  young  folk  should  be  confused  by  a  method 
which  at  the  be^nning  of  their  stucfies  sets  up  an  abstraction — a  scaffolding 
which  they  cannot  see — and  are  encouraged  to  become  blind  to  what 
actually  the^  do  see,  seems  incredible.  Put  up  a  light  object,  a  white  cast 
pleasantly  fagfated,  against  a  grey  or  coloured  background.  Give  the  pupil 
a  grey  or  coloured  x>ftper  of  the  tone  or  colour  of  the  background.  Let 
him  indicate  on  Uiis  with  pencil,  chalk  or  charcoal,  the  mosaic  of  light  and 
shade  he  sees  :  mark  at  once  the  darkest  and  ligntest  tones  (using  white 
cbsAk  for  the  light  if  necessary)  and  leaving  the  paper  for  half  tones,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  he  is  forced  to  really  draw  :  for  everv  touch  he  puts  on  the 
pafier  will  tell,  and  all  his  observation  and  skill  will  be  needed  to  fac-simile 
wmtt  he  sees  in  front  of  him.    If  the  shadows  be  darker  than  pencil  will 

f'lve  he  must  use  black  chalk  or  soft  charcoal.  After  a  time,  when  bis 
nowledge  of  handling  chalk  or  charcoal  is  greater,  if  he  chooses  he  mi^ 
work  on  white  paper  and  add  the  background.  Such  a  method  leaxM 
directly  to  paintms  where  the  procedure  is  the  same,  and  all  the  time  he  is 
in  direct  touch  with  Nature,  only  matching  what  he  sees  and  «i  he  sees  it. 

The  Elementary  Class  in  Drawing  is  badly  taught.  Casts  of  ornament 
are  placed  in  front  of  pupils,  and  in  some  cases  the  pupils  make  their 
drawings  larger  than  the  casts.  They  should  be  taught  to  make  them  as 
they  see  them — less.  Here  again  the  aspect  of  the  model  is  quite  dis- 
regarded and  hard  clear  outlines  substituted  for  expressive  edges  of  things. 
No  attempt  is  made  at  getting  shadows  related  to  each  other  justly  *  and 
there  is  little  idea  of  the  intelligent  use  of  pencil  or  charcoal.  For  dra^r- 
ing  in  pencil  small  sheets  of  paper  should  be  used,  pencil  being  a  gentle 
instrument.    For  charcoal  or  chalk  larger  sheets  are  more  suitable. 

The  paintings  in  oil  done  from  the  draped  model  are  very  good,  as  are 
also  life-studies  in  oil  done  under  the  Anatomy  master. 

Of  the  Modelling  Class  one  can  only  speak  in  the  highest  terms.  Taught 
by  an  enthusiastic  artist^  his  pupils  respond  to  his  energy  and  enthusiasm. 
Tliere  is  a  refreshing  "  vun  ^  about  this  class  which  is  worthy  of  all  com- 
mendation. Proceeding  from  the  shapes  of  the  bones  outwajxls,  to  a  study 
of  the  superficial  markings,  the  pupils  are  taught  to  observe  correctly  the 
poise  and  relation  of  parts,  one  to  another.  Character  and  movement  are 
made  apparent  in  the  mass  before  proceeding  to  the  elaboration  of  detail. 
In  Uie  same  way  the  basic  things  in  ornament  are  dealt  with,  and  there  is 
a  freedom  smd  knowledge  in  the  handiwork  which  indicates  that  the 
minds  of  the  students  are  exercised  and  interested.  Compoeitioo  and 
Drapery  are  dealt  with  in  a  bright  intelligent  way.  Altogetjier  an 
aciaurable  class. 

The  class  for  design  also  is  ably  conducted  and  the  teacher  here  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  beautiful  ^productions  emanating  from  his  pupils' 
taste  and  invention.  It  is  evident  that  the  students  have  been  got  to 
think  and  that  their  invention  has  been  stirred.  From  the  direct  study 
of  natural  objects  designs  are  made,  which  are  both  tasteful  and  of  ^px>d 
style.    Designs  for  wallpapers,  jeweller's  work,  wrought  iron  and  stained 

?;lafls,  are  done  with  distinction.    One  regrets  tnat  there  is  not  opportunitv 
or  the  embroidery  and  stained  glass  work  being  carried  out  in  this  sdhool. 

In  the  Architectural  Class  cardboard  diagrams  of  the  orders  of  architee- 
ture  are  given  to  the  students  to  copy.    Would  not  tlie  sense  of  beauty 
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and  the  reasonableness  of  the  measurements  be  better  understood  if 
students  made  drawings  from  scaled  casts  or  actual  reproductions  of  these 
orders  ? 

The  course  of  study  in  this  Architectural  department  seems  to  concern 
itself  almost  entirely  with  classic  styles.  Will  the  study  of  Gothic  be 
included  in  the  curriculum  of  the  new  school  ?  It  is,  of  course,  possible 
that  a  knowledge  of  proportion  and  beauty  may  be  taught  by  the  study  of 
classic  architecture,  out  as  there  is  a  successful  Sketch  and  Measuring 
Club  in  connection  with  the  school,  which  must  in  this  country  find  that 
most  of  its  work  bears  on  Gothic  architecture,  one  would  expect  to  find 
more  direct  interest  taken  in  this  branch  of  architecture. 


Edinburgh  Heriot-Wait  College  (Art  Classes). 

Heriot-Watt  0oll^e  has  the  advantage  of  a  course  of  Art  Study  wisely 
directed.  One  sees  at  work  an  organised  scheme  of  education,  appealing 
to  the  interest  and  sense  of  the  student.  There  seems  to  be  complete 
harmony  and  co-operation  between  directors  and  teachers,  and  the  impres- 
sion left  on  one,  after  examining  the  nupils'  work  is,  that  the  institution  is 
doing  excellent  work  in  teaching  lads  to  see  accurately  and  to  use  their 
talents  wisely. 

The  Life-School  and  the  Antique  Boom  stand  side  by  side,  and  pupils 
are  encouraged  to  make  use  of  one  branch  of  study  for  the  benefit  of  the 
other.  The  works  in  black  and  white  done  from  life  are,  considering  the 
little  time  given  it,  surprisingly  good.  They  show  both  freedom  and 
character. 

The  system  of  study  is  conducted  exactly  as  in  the  Life  Schools  of  the 
Hoyal  Scottish  Academy,  and  whether  in  the  Draped,  Antique,  or  Life 
Rooms,  one  finds  earnest  endeavour  and  intelligence  shown  by  masters  and 
students. 

Pen  and  ink  character  sketches  done  from  models  and  intended  for  the 
use  of  publishers  are  excellent,  and  of  such  a  standard  as  likely  to  tempt 
those  exacting  purchasers. 

Tone  studies  on  brown  paper  are  shown  which  exhibit  true  tones,  and 
light  and  shade  studies  give  related  values  and  character. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  getting  elementary  pupils  to  see 
objects  truly,  a  eaUant  attempt  is  being  made,  and  the  use  made  of  outline 
is  intelligent.  Lectures  on  historic  ornament  are  fully  understood,  as  is 
demonstrated  by  numbers  of  note -books  filled  with  well-observed  jottings. 

The  modelling  class  is  not  intimately  associated  with  the  Life-School  or 
Antique  Class,  which  is  recrettable  ;  but  a  number  of  wood  carvers  are  at 
work  there,  designing  in  rdief  with  what  appears  good  direction. 

In  summing  up,  the  hope  has  to  be  expressed  that,  if  this  School  has  to 
be  merged  in  the  new  Coflege  of  Art,  the  eacer  interest  at  present  displayed 
by  the  students  of  the  Heriot-Watt  College  in  their  studies  may  be 
continued  apd  conserved  under  the  new  rigime. 


Glasgow  School  of  Art. 


An  admirable  school  controlled  by  a  director  whose  influence  is  felt 
throughout  every  department.  Masters  work  into  each  other's  hands,  and 
the  pupil  has  the  benefit  of  being  conducted  through  his  studies  in  an 
interesting  and  logical  way.  The  Professor  of  Painting  has  corrected  the 
blight  of  bad  colour  which  at  one  time  threatened  the  work  of  the  school. 
Lads  learn  form  by  working  at  drawing  as  wellasppc^Blling ;  and  architects 
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not  merely  draw  on  paper,  but  set  up  projects  or  sketches  in  day. 
Embroidery  is  designed  on  paper,  and  carried  out  in  appropriate  materials ; 
and  Anatomy  is  so  well  digested  that  there  is  a  wise  understanding  of  the 
structure  of  the  figure  disj^ayed  in  the  majority  of  the  figure  studies.  The 
work  shown  by  Elementary  School  Teachers— who  get  opportunity  to 
attend  the  school  once  a  week  for  two  and  a  half  hours— is  really  exceUent, 
and  one  can  onlv  rejoice  that  the  bad  old  days  are  now  past  when  there 
was  one  kind  of  drawing  in  the  Board  School  and  another  kind  in  the 
Art  School. 

Painting  from  the  nude,  life-size,  is  most  praiseworthy,  and  the  Professor 
of  Painting  has  to  b6  congratulated  on  the  result  of  his  teaching. 

In  observing  the  painting  being  done  from  the  model  at  the  time  of  visit* 
one  felt  on  comparing  the  studies  with  Nature  that  there  was  a  tendency 
to  paint  too  low  in  tone,  and  black  was  arrived  at  too  quickly.  A  distinct 
leaning  to  amber,  in  the  light&^  instead  of  pink  or  ^le^r  colour,  was  also 
evident]  Students  did  not  hold  up  their  paintings  beside  the  mod.el  and 
compeire  them.  By  so  doing  a  better  fac- simile  of  the  actual  pitch  of  colour 
would  be  got. 

In  this  connection  it  might  be  suggested  that  where  a  fiote  of  fxmtive 
colour  occurs  in  Nature,  some  colour  which  is  easily  matched  by  a  pigment 
from  the  palette,  this  positive  colour  should  be  put  at  once  on  the  canvas, 
as  it  will  provide  the  student  with  a  sure  note  by  which  he  may,  by 
comparison,  find  more  subtle  colours. 

Painting  from  the  Living  Animal, — This  class  suffers  from  want  of  a 
plein  air  studio. 

Oil  painting  from  the  Cast  and  Still  Life.  Works  worthy  of 
commendation,  with  this  qualification  that  the  tendency  to  get  things  too 
dark  is  pronounced.  There  is  great  ingenuity  shown  by  teachers  in 
arranging  still-life  groups.  One  of  a  lighted  red  lamp  shining  on  coloured 
pottery  was  beautiful. 

The  work  done  in  Water  Colours  from  still-life  is  also  good.  Suitable 
effects,  possible  of  being  realised  in  water-colours  are  given,  and  workman- 
like results  shown. 

Advanced  students  are  properly  given  the  use  of  models  to  help  them  to 
carry  out  their  figure  compositions. 

In  black  and  white  studies  from  the  figure,  ^nerally  speaking^  outline 
is  used  intelligently,  and  the  principle  of  working  in  masses  of  ueht  and 
shade  adopted.  Students  appear  to  grasp  this  scheme  of  looking  at 
objects  in  a  big  way,  and  seeing  them  in  shapes  of  li^^ht  and  shade.  The 
tone  of  the  shadows  is  not  always  controlled  oy  marking  the  darkestltone, 
and  working  in  relation  to  it,  and  this  point  could  with  advantage  be 
better  studied.  Studies  on  brown  paper  ot  the  colour  of  the  background 
are  done,  with  the  light  figure  put  in  with  white  or  red  chalks.  These 
studies  have  both  character  and  oeauty. 

The  Designs  shown,  so  far  as  one  could  Judge,  were  good ;  and  much 
fanciful  and  beautiful  work  is  being  earned  out  by  the  ladies  in  the 
Embroidery  Class. 

Modelling  from  the  life  is  very  competent.  It  is  delightful  to  see  the  same 
student,  at  different  times  of  the  day  working,  now  at  painting,  now  with 
the  point,  and  again  in  the  Modelling  Class  with  clay.  Construction  and 
character  are  sought  for,  and  the  handling  of  the  material  is  fresh  and 
vigorous.  An  advanced  student  is  setting,  up  a  scaled-figure  design,  on  a 
model  of  an  existing  doorway.  The  work  is  an  excellent  demonstration 
of  Applied  Sculpture. 

None  too  soon  additional  accommodation  is  being  provided  for  this 
school,  as  most  of  the  day  and  night  classes  are  overcrowded. 

Glas£[ow  is  fortunate  in  her  Art  School.  Her  proper  civic  pride  in  her 
institutions  is  deserved,  and  might  well  be  extended  to  her  Art  School. 
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TABLE  No.  5. 
CENTRAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

Statement  shewing  the  number  of  Students  instructed  in,  and  the  grant 
made  by  the  Department  to  the  ten  Central  Institutions  working  under  Special 
Minutes  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  Article  87  of  the  Continuation  Glass 
Code  in  respect  of  the  Session  1906-1907  and  the  preceding  Session. 


IXJja. 


of  / 

ege 
A.rt 
ate 
off 


I.    Aberdeen    and  North  of 
Scotland     College 
Agrlcultare    . .     . . 
II.    Aberdeen  Oordon'8  College 
and  Gray's  School  of  Art 

III.  Dundee  Technical  Institute 

IV.  Rdlnbnrgh    and    East 

Scotland      College 
Agriculture . . 
Y.    Edinburgh  Heriot-Watt 

College         

Yf.  Glasgow  and  West  of 
8cot1and  Technical  Col- 
lege  . • 

VII.    Glasgow    AthensBum    Com- 
mercial College    .. 
YIII.    Glasgow  School  of  Art 
IX.    Leith  Nautical  College 
X.    The    West    of     Scotland 
Agricultural  College  (in 
eluding  Kilmarnoc' 
Dairy  School) 

Totals 


^4 


Session  1906-1907. 

Session  1906-1906. 

'Number  of 
Students 
instructed. 

Grant 

from  the 

Department 

£     t.  d. 
2,849    9    0 

*Number  of 

Students 

instructed. 

Grant 

from  the 

Department 

Day.     BTcnlng. 

Day.     1  Bv«ning. 

97 
(Central 
only). 

79 
Classes 

168 
(Central 
only) 

22 
Classes 

A    :    4. 

2,261  14    6 

61 

IS 

94 

(Central 

only). 

782 
963 
176 
Classes 

1,481    8    7 
1,846  16    2 
tl,970  2    2 

66 

113 
((Antral 
only) 

884 
1,096 
186 
Classes 

1,488  10    1 

1.291  10    6 

t2,080  14    S 

190 

8,606 

8,416    1  10 

182 

8,689 

8.861  18    8 

644 

4,612 

8,266    4  11 

686 

8312 

8,446  17    6 

179 
284 
187 

1,096 
929 
226 

603    6    8 

2,364  11    7 

844    8  11 

199 
241 
160 

088 

1,062 

171 

608    0    8 

2,416    8    i 

380  17    8 

126 
(Central 
only). 

78 
Classes 

2,848    I    6 

90 
(Oentral 
only) 

181 
Classes 

8,081    1    8 

1,776 

12.466 

26,028    Oil 

1,748 

11,824 

26,290    7    9 

*  For  further  particulars  see  detailed  Statistics  in  connection  with  the  rarious  reports, 
t  Includes  a  separate  grant  of  £100  on  behalf  of  the  Forestry  Classes  conducted  in  the 
yniverslty  of  Edinourgh. 
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{Circvia/r  to  Secondary  Education  Comviittees,) 


C.  397. 

Scotch  Education  Department, 

UhMay   1908. 
Sib, 

In  terms  of  paragraph  18  of  the  Minute  of  10th  June,  1897, 
it  now  falls  to  your  Committee  to  submit  for  the  approval  of  the 
Department  their  Scheme  for  the  distribution  of  the  grants 
payable  to  them  under  that  Minute  and  under  the  Minute  of 
25th  February,  1908. 

It  is  particularly  requested  that  this  Scheme  may  be  forwarded 
to  the  Department  as  soon  ds  possible  and  in  any  case  not  later 
than  Ist  Jane. 

The  amount  available  for  distribution  by  Secondary  Education 
Committees  under  the  Minute  of  10th  June,  1897,  is  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  last  year,  namel}^  £54^000  (nee  Appenoix  II.). 
Your  Committee  will  also  be  informed  in  due  course  of  the 
amounts,  if  any,  payable  for  the  year  1907-8  for  the  purposes  of 
Technical  Education  under  the  provisions  of  Paragraph  11  of  the 
said  Minute,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  BUppoke  that  the  actual 
sums  which  may  be  available  under  this  head  will  show  any  such 
diminution  upon  those  available  last  year  as  to  affect  the  pre- 
paration of  your  Committee's  Scheme. 

The  general  considerations  by  which,  in  the  view  of  the 
Department,  the  Committee  should  be  guided  in  formulating 
their  Scheme  for  the  distribution  of  the  above  grants  have 
been  fuUj  set  forth  from  year  to  year  in  Circular  359,  extracts 
from  which  are  attached  hereto — page  909. 


The  additional  sum  which  has  been  allocated  for  the  forth- 
coming year  for  bursaries  or  maintenance  allowances  for  inter- 
mediate and  secondary  bursars  under  Section  II.  B.  of  the 
Minute  of  25th  February,  1908,  providing  for  the  distribution  of 
the  General  Aid  Grant,  is  £^50,000.  Of  the  latter  sum  an  amount 
not  exceeding  £3,000  will  be  reserved  as  stated  in  the  second 
paragraph  of  that  section ;  the  balance  of  £67,000  being  dis- 
tributed on  the  same  basis  as  before.  The  amount  which  will 
be  paid  to  your  Committee  under  this  Minute  is  shown  in 
Appendix  II.  If,  in  the  counties  of  Inverness,  Argyll,  Ross, 
Caithness,  Sutherland,  Orkney  and  Shetland,  it  is  found  that  a 
further  sum  might  be  utilised  in  providing  additional  bursaries, 
fiill  details  of  the  names  and  qualifications  of  the  supplementary 
candidates,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  Higher  Grade  or 
Secondary  Schools  which  it  is  proposed  that  they  shall  attend. 
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should  be  submitted  to  the  Department  for  approval.  The 
claims  of  these  Highland  Counties  for  a  share  of  tne  additional 
grant  of  £8,000  wul  then  be  spe^^ially  considered;  and  an  award 
made. 

In  the  award  of  all  bursaries  by  Secondary  Education  Com- 
mittees the  following  main  principles  should  be  kept  in  view : — 

1.  As  indicate']  in  Article  .57  ot  the  Regulations,  two  kinds  of 

bursaries  and  allowances  should  be  awarded. 

•  ••  ■ 

(a.)  Intermediate  Bursaries.  To>  be  awarded  to  pupils 
who  haye  not  yet  obtained  the:  Intermediate  Certificate,  to 
enable  them  to  attend  at  schools  recognised  by  the  Depart- 
ment as  giving  instruction  ^suitable  Syr  this^  purpose — that 

is  at  Higher  Grade  or  Secondary  Schools. 

(6.)  Secondary  Bursa/ries.  To  be  awarded  to  pupils  who 
have  already  obtained  the  Intermediate  Certificate,  to  enable 
them  to  pursue  a  course  of  instruction  at  schools  which  are 
in  a  position  to  provide  a  full  Secondary  curriculum. 

Jvmior  Students. — This  latter  class  of  bursaries  and 
allowances  should  include  the  provision  for  accepted 
Junior  Students  which  is  required  by  the  Regulations ;  out, 
subject  to  the  reservation  of  a  sufficient  number  of  bur- 
sanes  and  allowances  for  such  of  the  Junior  Students 
nominated  by  your  Committee  as  may  require  them,  there 
is  no  need  to  establish  a  definite  set  of  bursaries  for  Junior 
Students  only,  or  to  treat  Junior  Students  in  any  way 
differently  from  other  bursars  attending  a  Secondary 
School.  It  should  be  understood  that  wnile  each  Com- 
mittee will  nominate  candidates  from  its  own  district, 
and  will  award  to  certain  of  them  such  allowances  as  it 
may  see  fit,  the  choice  of  a  centre  of  'instruction  is  not 
restricted  to  the  schools  of  a  particular  county  or  burgh, 
but  should  bo  determined  by  considerations  of  individual 
convenience.  Moreover,  it  should  bo  clearly  borne  in  mind 
that  the  nomination  of  a  qualified  pupil  as  a  Junior  Student 
docs  not  ipso  facto  carry  with  it  the  right  to  a  bursary  or 
maintenance  allowance.  There  will  be  cases,  particularly 
where  the  Junior  Student  resides  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Junior  Student  Centre  at  which  he  or  she  is  in  attend- 
ance, where,  upon  investigation,  it  will  be  found  that  no 
such  payments  are  necessary,  and  there  will  be  more  cases 
in  which  the  payment  may  without  hardship  be  strictly 
limited  in  amount. 

2.  Amount  of  Bursaries  or  Allowances.  The  fixing  of  the 
amount  of  the  bursary  or  allowance  in  each  case  will  call  for 
very  careful  consideration  by  your  Committee  of  the  claims  of 
individual  applicants.  In  awarding  bursaries,  and  particularly 
intermediate  bursaries,  the  Committee  should  be  guided  by  the 
following  considerations : — 
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(a.)  it  should  bo  borne  in  mind  that  boys  and  girls  are 
under  a  leeal  obligation  to  attend  school  up  to  tne  age  of 
fourteen.  No  bursary  or  other  financial  assistance  should 
therefore  be  awarded  to  pupils  under  fourteen  years  of  ago, 
unless  their  attendance  at  a  central  school  necessitates  their 
residing  away  from  home,  in  which  case  account  may  be 
taken  of  whatever  expense  is  necessarily  incurred  either  in 
travelling  or  in  hoarding  at  the  centre  of  instruction. 

(6.)  In  the  case  of  pupils  over  fourteen  years  of  age  whose 
homes  are  within  easy  reach  of  the  central  school  at  which 
they  are  to  attend,  tne  amount  of  the  bursary  should  be 
limited  to  such  small  sum  as  may  cover  any  additional 
expense  incurred  for  books,  etc. 

(c.)  On  the  other  hand,  whenever  a  pupil  is  required  to 
travel  or  reside  away  from  home,  the  amount  of  the  bursary 
awarded  should  be  fixed  on  a  correspondingly  more  liberal 
scale,  the  object  of  this  differentiation  being,  of  course,  to 
put  parents  living  in  districts  remote  from  the  centre  of 
instruction  at  no  disadvantage  when  compared  with  parents 
who  are  living  close  to  that  centre. 

3.  Principles  of  Award,  The  Committee  should  endeavour 
as  far  as  possible  to  aim  at  an  equitable  distribution  of  bursaries 
over  the  different  schools  from  which  the  qualified  applicants 
are  drawn.  When  the  applications  have  been  received  and  the 
schools  from  which  the  candidates  come  ascertained,  an  award 
should  be  made  on  the  principle  of  giving  as  far  as  possible  one 
bursary  to  each  school  and  adaitional  bursaries  to  certain  schools 
in  consideration  of  their  size  and  of  the  number  of  qualified 
candidates  put  forward  by  them.  Mutatis  rautandis,  the  same 
procedure  snould  be  followed  in  awarding  Secondary  Bursaries. 
On  this  principle,  competition  for  a  bursary,  so  far  as  competition 
mi^ht  be  necessary,  would  be  between  pupils  of  the  same  school, 
ana  would  take  full  account  of  their  previous  record  in  that 
school. 

It  is  believed  that  considerable  sums  of  money  which  arc 
available  under  the  Schemes  of  Administration  of  various 
Educational  Endowments  are  useful  in  bringing  pupils  to  Inter- 
mediate and  Secondary  Schools,  and  the  Department  will,  as  fiar 
as  possible,  place  at  your  disposal  any  information  desired  by 
your  Committee  as  to  the  Educational  Endowments  already 
existing  in  your  district.  It  is  suggested  that  as  regards  the 
smaller  bursaries  available  under  tnese  endowment  schemes 
the  Committee  should  place  themselves  in  communication  with 
I  he  Governors  with  a  view  to  supplementing  their  amount 
where  necessary  in  order  to  enable  the  holders  to  pursue  their 
studies  at  a  Higher  Grade  or  Secondary  School. 

4.  Intermediate  bursaries  should  be  tenable  only  at  schools 
which  have  been  recognised  by  the  Department  as  Higher  Grade 
Schools  in  terms  of  Cnapter  lA.  of  the  Code  or  at  schools  which 
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are  recognised  as  Secondary  Schools.  Secondary  buraaries  are 
tenable  at  Junior  Student  Centres  or  at  schools  which  bring 
their  pupils  up  to  the  stage  of  the  Group  Leaving  Certificate. 

5.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  award  of  bursaries  should  be 
made  only  out  of  the  fund  which  is  ear-marked  for  that  purpose 
under  the  General  Aid  Grant  Minute.  Ajoy  residue  which  may 
be  available  under  the  Minute  of  10th  June,  1897,  after  the 
normal  purposes  of  that  fund  have  been  achieved,  may  also  be 
so  utilised,  together  with  the  balance,  if  any,  which  has  been 
brought  forward  by  your  Committee  from  the  previous  year. 
Meanwhile,  in  the  award  of  their  bursaries  for  the  current  year, 
your  Committee  should  take  care  to  assure  themselves,  not  only 
that  they  will  be  able  to  maintain  these  awards  to  their  actual 
holders  until  they  have  completed  their  course  of  Secondary  or 
Intermediate  Education,  as  the  case  may  be,  but  also  that  the 
number  of  bursaries  which  will  "  fall  in  "  at  the  end  of  this  year 
is  such  that  they  will  next  year  be  in  a  position  to  award  fresh 
bursaries  to  an  approximately  equal  extent.  So  lon^  as  these 
grants  continue  to  be  allocated  under  a  Minute  of  the  Scotch 
Education  Department,  the  Committee  may  reasonably  expect 
to  receive  in  each  future  year  sums  approximately  equal  to 
those  detailed  in  column  3  of  Appendix  II.  in  respect  of  the 
current  year.    But,  in  any  award  of  bursaries  which  they  may 

f propose  to  make,  the  Committee  should  not  assume  that  the 
uture  will  see  any  further  increase  over  the  sum  allocated  for 
the  present  year. 


The  scheme  should  be  submitted  in  duplicate,  and  should  be 
so  framed  as  to  show  clearly  the  separate  paragraphs,  duly 
numbered,  and  the  particulars  relating  to  the  proDOsed  allocation 
of  the  grant.  If  the  new  scheme,  as  submitted  to  the  Department, 
shows  substantial  amendment  upon  the  scheme  of  the  previous 
year,  the  fact  of  its  submission  should  be  at  the  same  time 
announced  by  advertisement  in  one  or  more  newspapers  circu- 
lating in  the  district.  The  Committee  should  forward  to  the 
Department  copies  of  the  newspapers  containing  this  advertise- 
ment, which  should  follow,  as  near  as  may  be,  the  form  set  forth 
in  Appendix  I.  on  page  907. 


It  will  also  be  necessary  for  your  Committee,  in  accordance  with 
Article  3  of  the  Regulations,  to  make  nomination  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  young  persons  who  desire  and  are  qualified  to  be  enrolled 
as  Junior  Students.  I  am  to  suggest  that  your  Committee  might 
forthwith  proceed  to  invite  applications  from  young  persons 
resident  within  your  district  wno  possess,  or  hope  to  possess,  as 
the  result  of  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination  for  the  current 
session,  the  necessary  qualification  in  the  shape  of  the  Inter- 
mediate Certificate.  It  is  important  to  note  that,  in  nominating 
students,  the  choice  of  the  Committee  need  not  be  limited  to 
those  candidates  to  whom  they  may  be  able  to  award  a  bursary. 
All  young    persons  otherwise   qualified  are  fully  eligible  for 
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nominatioiL  The  list  of  nominations  for  1908-9  should,  as  far 
as  possible,  be  completed  before  the  end  of  tlie  summer  session 
of  this  year,  in  order  that  the  candidates  selected  may  be  in  a 
position  to  beein  their  studies  as  Junior  Students  on  the  re- 
opening of  tne  Junior  Student  Centres  after  the  summer 
holidays.  In  this  connection  your  attention  is  particularly 
directed  to  Articles  3^  4,  and  5  of  the  Regulations.  The  list 
should  be  forwarded  to  the  Department  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date. 

The  Department  will  also  be  glad  to  receive  the  Annual 
Statement  of  the  Accounts  of  your  Committee,  together  with 
a  Short  Report  on  the  work  of  the  Committee  and  the  progress 
of  Secondary  and  Technical  Education  in  their  district  during 
tlie  past  year.  I  am  accordingly  to  request  that  you  will  be 
good  enough  to  forward  to  this  Department,  on  one  of  the 
enclosed  forms,  a  certified  statement  of  the  Accounts  of  your 
Committee  for  the  12  months  ending  15th  May,  1908,  together 
with  Summaries  (on  one  of  each  of  the  enclosed  forms)  showing 
the  amount  paid  on  account  of  each  School  or  Scholar  during 
the  same  period.  Additional  forms  for  the  Summaries  will  be 
supplied  ii  required. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  while  circumstances  may  render  some 
delay  necessary  in  the  completion  of  the  Report,  the  Accounts 
for  tne  past  year  need  not  be  delayed  for  the  preparation  of  the 
Report,  and  might  without  inconvenience  to  your  Committee  be 
submitted  a^  latest  before  the  end  of  May,  the  Report  being 
forwarded  as  soon  afterwards  as  may  be  found  possible. 

Additional  copies  of  this  Circular  are  enclosed  for  the  use  of 
Members  of  the  Committee. 

I  have,  etc., 

J.    STRUTHERS. 
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APPENDIX   I. 


Form  op  Advisrtisemrnt. 

COMMITTBE  ON  SbCONDARY  EDUCATION  FOB  THE  CoUNTY  {oT  OS  the  COSe 

may  be)  op , 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  Committee  on  Secondary  Education  for 
the  County  (or  as  the  case  may  be)  of ^have  this  day  sub- 
mitted to  the  Scotch  Education  Department  a  Scheme  ior  the  distribution 
of  the  sum  available  to  them  under  Section  II.B  of  the  Minute  of  25th 
February,  1908  (Distribution  of  the  General  Aid  Grant),  Section  2  (1)  (6)  of 
the  Education  and  Local  Taxation  Account  (Scotland)  Act,  1892,  and  the 
Minute  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  in  Scotland,  dated  10th 
June,  1897,  as  amended  by  the  Minute  of  30th  April,  1900;  and  that  in. 
accordance  with  paragraph  16  of  the  said  Minute,  {he  Scotch  Education 
Department  will,  during  one  month  from  this  date,  be  prepared  to  receive 
any  objections  to  such  Scheme  made  to  them  in  wnting  by  emy  public 
body  or  persons  interested  in  the  same.  Statements  of  objections  should 
be  forwardedtw  duplicate. 

Copies  of  the  Scheme  may  be  obtained  from  the  Committee  by  School 
Boards  or  other  school  managers  in  the  district  at  a  charge  of  (not 

to  exceed  one  shilling). 

(Signed) 


Clerk  to  the  Committee. 
Address 


Dated  this day  of. 1908. 
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APPENDIX    II. 


Table  showing  how  much  each  Ck>mmittee  will  receive  of  the  sum  of  54,000^ 
under  the  Minute  of  10th  June,  1897,  as  amended  by  the  Minute  of  30th 
April,  1900 ;  and  of  the  sum  of  57,000^.  under  Section  11.  B.  of  the  Minute 
of  25th  February,  1908. 


County. 


Fixed 
Grant. 


Aberdeen  (excluding  Burgh) 

Argyll 

Ayr 

Banff 

Berwick 

Bute 

Caithness 

Clackmannan     .        -        .        . 
Dumbarton         .        .        -        - 

Dumfries 

£dinburdb  (excluding  City  and 

Leith  Burgh)  -        -        -        - 
Elgin  ------ 

Fife 

Forfar  (excluding  Dundee) 
Haddington        .        .       -        - 

Inverness 

Kincardine         -        .        .        . 

Kinross 

Kirkcudbright    -        -        -        - 
Lanark  (excluding  Glasgow  City 

and  Govan )    -        -        -        - 
Linlithgow         .        .        -        . 

Nairn 

Orkney 

Peebles 

Perth 

Renfrew 

Ross  and  Cromarty    - 

Roxburgh 

Selkirk 

Shetland 

Stirling 

Sutherland         .... 
Wigtown 

School  Board  Burghs, 

Edinburgh 

Glasgow 

Aberdeen 

Dundee 

Leith 

Sc/uxd  Board  Parish. 
Govan 


Total 


£ 

200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 

200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 

200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 


200 
200 
200 
200 
200 


200 


Amount  of  Grant  according 
to  population. 


Minute  of  10th 
Jane,  1897. 


Minatcof25th 
Feb.,  1908. 


Total. 


7,800 


£ 

1,656 

766 

2,631 

638 

321 

194 

349 

329 

1,177 

749 

965 

459 

2,260 

1,269 

399 

930 

325 

73 

408 

4,992 

686 

90 

296 

155 

1,276 

3,028 
789 
501 
241 
290 

1,466 
221 
336 


8,  d, 

4  10 

19  3 

19  9 

6  6 

11  6 
1  8 

18  0 

12  5 
1 

14 


5 


13  8 

14  1 

15  5 

14  9 
8  9 

10  9 

16  0 
8  10 
3  (> 

15  5 

8  1 
1  11 

9  7 


6 
6 

17 


3 

4 
7 


15  8 

0  9 

12  3 

19  6 

8  5 

9  10 
6  9 


3,276  6  8 
6,440  16  4 
1,585  15  11 
1,665  0  7 
800    0     0 


2,149     6  11 


£ 

2,043 
946 

3,247 
787 
396 
239 
431 
406 

1,452 
924 


$,    d. 

8  3 
5  0 
5     1 

10  10 
14  11 

9  1 
13  11 
13    6 

4  7 
19    4 


1,191  8  7 

567  3  5 

2,789  5  3 

1,566  11  2 

492  16  3 

1,148  1  4 

401  19  2 

90  12  2 

503  11  11 


6,159 
846 
111 
365 
191 

1,574 

3,736 
974 
618 
298 
359 

1,809 
273 
414 


18  3 

17  3 
3  I 

15  9 

12  4 

13  7 

18  8 
8  2 

3  4 
1  11 
0  2 

4  6 

5  4 

19  3 


4,042  4  7 

7,946  9  2 

1,956  10  0 

2,054  5  2 

987  0  3 


2,651  15  6 


46,200  0  0 


£ 

3,899 

1,913 

6,079 

1,625 

918 

633 

981 

936 

2,829 

1,874 


<.  d, 

13  I 

4  3 

4  lU 
17  4 

6  5 

10  9 

11  11 

5  11 

6  0 
13  6 


2,357  2  3 

1,226  17  6 

5,250  0  8 

3,036  5  11 

1,092  5  0 

2,278  12  1 

927  15  2 

364  1  0 

1,111  15  5 


11,352 

1,733 

401 

862 

546 

3,050 

6,965 

1,964 

1,319 

73» 

849 

3,475 

694 

951 


13  8 
5  4 
5  0 

5  4 

18  7 

19  11 
16  3 

3  10 

4  1 

14  2 
19  8 
12  11 

15  2 

6  0 


7,518  11  3 

14,587  5  6 

3,742  5  11 


3,919 


9 


:)7,ooo  0  0 


1,987  0  3 


5,001  2  5 


111,000  0  0 
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Enclosure  to  Circular  397, 

Extracts  from  Circular  359  relating  to  the  allocatioh  by  County 
and  Burgh  Committees  of  the  grants  available  to  them  for 
the  purposes  of  Secondary  and  Technical  Education. 

1.  The  primary  object  of  the  funds  administered  by  Committees  is  the 

Sromotion  of  Higher  Education — which  may,  with  sufficient  exactness,  be 
efined  to  be  systematic  education  beyond  the  stage  indicated  in  Article  29 1, 
of  the  Day  School  Code— by  means  which  supplement  the  provision  which 
ought  to  be  made  for  that  purpose  from  the  school  fund  of  any  particular 
district,  but  do  not  relieve  the  burden  which  may  fairly  fall  upon  that  fund. 

2.  Provision  for  this  purpose  may  be  made  in  two  forms— (i)  by  grants 
to  suitable  schools  ;  (ii)  by  provision  of  bursaries  and  free  scholarships  to 
individual  pupils.  These  two  objects  are  quite  distinct,  and  confusion  is 
apt  to  result  from  the  attempt  to  combine  them  aa,  c.gr.,  by  making  the 
grant  to  a  school  depend  on  the  provision  of  a  certain  number  of  free 
places.  The  grant  to  each  school  ou^ht  to  be  determined  by  the  considera- 
tions stated  in  the  next  paragraph ;  the  free  scholarships  should  be 
regarded  as  grants  to  individaah^  and  should  take  the  form  of  paying 
either  through  the  pupil,  or  directly  to  the  Managers  of  the  school,  the 
normal  fees  of  the  school  attended  by  the  pupil  to  whom  the  scholarship 
is  granted. 

3.  (a)  Grants  to  schools  should,  unless  in  very  exceptional  circumstances, 
be  confined  to  Higher  Class  Schools  and  Higher  Grade  Depisirtments  of 
State-aided  Schools.  The  amount  should  not  vary  directly  with  the 
attendance  or  with  the  number  of  Leaving  Certificates  gained,  but  should 
be  determined  solely  by  consideration  of  the  needs  of  the  school  as  shown 
by  a  statement  of  income  from  fees,  grants.  Common  Gk)od,  &c.,  and  of 
estimated  expenditure  upon  equipment,  staflf,  <fec.,  provided  that  such 
expenditure  is  approved  by  the  Committee  as  reasonable.  The  Depart- 
ment will  continue  to  obtain  and  forward  for  the  information  of  the 
Committee  such  a  statement  for  all  schools  in  their  district  upon  forms 
applicable  to  each  class  of  school. 

(6)  It  is  recommended  that  the  Committee's  grants  should  not  be  of  fixed 
amount  (except  as  regards  a  maximum  limit),  but  should  be  a  definite  pro- 
portion of  the  deficiency  as  shown  by  the  school  accounts  at  the  end  of  the 
school  or  financial  year.  In  no  case  should  they  be  such  as  entirelv  to 
relieve  Managers  from  the  necessity  of  making  some  contribution  from 
their  funds,  and  in  all  cases  the  Conmiittee's  contribution  should  secure  for 
the  school  some  positive  addition  to  such  normal  equh)ment  and  staffing  as 
might  naturally  be  provided  from  the  school  fund.  Prom  an  examination 
of  the  returns  mad^  by  School  Managers  on  forms  S.  14  and  S.  20  (copies 
of  which  have  been  furnished  your  (Jommittee  from  time  to  time),  it  is 
clear  that  these  conditions  have  not  always  been  fulfilled  in  the  past  and 
my  Lords  trust  that  your  Committee  will  co-operate  with  them  in  en- 
deavouring to  secure,  by  a  careful  scrutiny  of  such  returns,  that  any  grant 
made  is  not  used  in  substitution  for,  or  in  relief  of,  rates  (paragraph  20  of 
the  Minute).  A  certificate  that  such  investigation  has  been  made  should 
be  appended  to  the  Committee's  annual  report,  and  special  mention  should 
be  made  of  all  cases  where  the  Committee  has  reason  to  doubt  the  pro- 
priety of  the  expenditure. 

4.  My  Lords  again  recommend  that  special  grants  should  be  made, 
through  Managers,  to  the  teachers  of  schools  not  otherwise  in  receipt  of 
aid  under  the  scheme,  on  account  of  duly  qualified  nupUs  from  their  schools 
who  have  passed  into,  and  remain  for  a  reasonable  time  at.  an  approved 
secondary  school  or  department.  Such  grants,  which  should  be  moderate 
in  amount,  will  not  be  regarded  as  subject  to  the  £10  limit  referred  to  iu 
paragraph  10  e  of  the  Minute,  and  payment  is  not  conditional  upon  the 
production  of  a  certificate  under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  21  of  the 
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Coanty,  Bargh, 
or  Parish. 


Inspector  nomlniited 

oj  Dep&rtnMnt 
to  act  on  Committee. 


Name  ADd  Address  of  Clerk.- 


BUROBS. 

Aberdeen  • 
Pundce  • 
Edinburgh 
Olasgow  • 
Lelth 

Parish. 
Qoran 

Counties. 

Aberdeen 

Argyll 

Ayr 

Banff 

Berwick 

Bote 

Caithness 

Clackmannan 
Dumbarton 

Dumfries  • 

Edinburgh 

Elgin 
yife 

Forfar 

Haddington     • 

Inverness  • 

Kincardine 
Kinross  • 
Kirkcudbright 

Lanark     • 

Linlithgow 
Nairn 
Orkney 
Peebles     • 

Perth 

Kenfrew  - 

Boss  and  Cromarty 
Bozburgh 

Selkirk     - 

Stirling    • 

Sutherland 
Wigtown 
Zetland    • 


Dr.  Dunn   * 

J.  M.  Wattle,  Esq. 

Dr.  Soongal 

A.  B.  Andrew,  Esq. 
J.  Clark,  Fsq.  - 

B.  Harver,  Ef q. 


Dr.  Dunn  - 

D.  Munro  Fraser,  Esq. 

A.  lobban,  Esq. 

W.  W.  McKechnle,  Esq. 

C.  J.  N.  Fleming,  Esq. 

A.  B.  Andrew,  Esq.  • 

J.  A.  Maodonald,  Esq. 

W.  O.  Ji'raser,  Esq.  - 
R.  Banrey,  Esq. 

D.  Thompson,  Esq.  • 

F.  B.  Jamieson,  Esq. 

W.  W.  McKechnie,  Esq. 
J.  C.  Smith,  Esq. 

J.  M.  Wattle,  Esq.    - 

^.  Clark,  Esq.   • 

J.  L.  Bobertson,  Esq. 

Dr.  Dunn   • 

W.  G.  Fraser,  Esq.  - 

D.  Thompson,  Esq.  - 

0.  Andrew,  Esq. 

F.  K.  Jamieson,  Esq. 
W.  W.  MoKechpie.Esq. 
Dr.  Dunn  • 

C.  J.  V.  Fleming,  Esq< 

A.  D.  milar,  Esq.    - 

D.  Munro  Fraser,  Esq. 

J.   L.   Bobertson,  Esq. 
C.  J.  N.  Fleming,  Esq. 

C.  J.  N.  Fleming,  Esq. 
W.  O.  Fraser,  Esq.  - 

J.  A.  Maodonald,  Esq. 

D.  Thompson,  Esq.  - 
Dr.  Dunn  • 


O..  Omden,  Esq.,  0,    Qoldea  Square, 

Aberdeen. 
J.  'Thornton,  Esq.,  15,  Albert  Square. 

Dundee. 
R.  G.  Scott.  £i^.,  W  S.,  6,  HUt  Street, 

Edinbnry^h. 
J.     Clark,     Esq.,    129,    Bath    Street, 

Glasgow. 
R.  Hardie,  Esq.,  8,  Links  PJaoe,  Leith. 


M.  MacLeod,  Esq.,  151,  Bath  Street, 
Glasgow. 


W.  Murison,  Esq.,  County  Buildings, 

Aberdeen. 
M.   Sinclair,   Esq.,   County   BulldlngB, 

Lochgilphead. 
J.  E.  Shaw,  Esq.,  County   Boildings, 

Ayr. 
J.  G.  Fleming,  Esq.,  Town  and  County 

Bank  Buildings,  Keith. 
Joseph  Wilson,  Esq.,   County  Clerk's 

Office,  Duns. 
B.    D.    Whyte,  Esq.,    Gonnl^  Offloe, 

Rothesay. 
J.  Young,  Esq.,  County  Clerk's  Offlce, 

Thurso. 
J.  Cuthbert,  Esq.,  Candlerlggs,  Alloa. 
H.  Hutcheson,    Esq.,  115,  Wellington 

Street,  Glasgow. 
John  Bobson,  Esq.,  County  BuUiHhgs, 

Dumfries. 
J.    Stewart,    Esq.,    S.S.C.,  8,  Thistle 

Court,  Edinburgh. 
J.  Mclsaac,  Esq.,  Blghi. 
J.   Mitchell,  Esq.,  County  Baildioga* 


Cupar-Fife. 
R.     F. 


Myles,  Esq.,    National    Bank 

Buildings,  Forfar. 
John  D.  Watson,  Esq.,  County  Clerk's 

Offloe,  Haddington. 
Messrs.  Anderson    and    Shaw,  W.8., 

Inyemess. 
A.  W.  Kinnear,  Esq..  Stonehayen. 
W.  K.  F&looner,  Epq.,  Kinross. 
Adam  Brown,  Esq.,  County  Buildings. 

Kirkcudbright. 
W.  Malcolm,  £8q.,M.A.,  County  Office, 

Hamilton. 
J.  O.  B.  fiendersen,  Eso;  Linlithgow. 
H.  T.  Donaldson,  Esq.,  Nairn. 
l>uncata  J.  Bobertson,  Esq.,  Kirkwall. 
J.  Ramsay  Smith,  £sq..  County  Clerk's 

Offlce,  Peebles. 
D.  Marshall,  Esq.,  County  BuUdings,    % 

Perth. 
Messrs.  J.   and  J.  Caldwell,  Ctounty 

Buildings,  Paisley. 
Alex.  Roes,  JBsq.,  DlngwalL 
Messrs.  P.  and  J.  Stormonth  Darling, 

County Clerk'sOffice,  Kelso. 
John  Steedman,  Bsq.,  County  Clerk's 

Offlce,  Selkirk. 
Patrick  Welsh,  Esq.,  County  Buildings, 

Stirling. 
Archibald  Argo,  Esq.,  Golspie^ 
C.  A.  McLean.  Esq.,  wigton-n. 
A.  Sutherland,  Esq.,  Lerwick. 
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List  of  Schools  recognised  by  the  Scotch  Education  Department 
as  Higher  Class  Public  Schools  under  Sections  62  and  63 
of  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1872. 


County. 


Aberdeen 

Ayr       - 

Berwick 
Dumfries 
Edinburgh    • 
Elffin    • 
Fife      - 

Forfar  • 

Haddington  - 

Kirkcudbright 
Lanark - 

Linlithgow    - 
PeebleB 
Perth    . 

Renfrew 

Roxburgh 

Selkirk 

Stirling 


Name  of  School. 


n 
f» 


n 
»f 


»> 


Aberdeen  Grammar  School  (Boys). 

„        High  School  for  Girls. 
Ayr  Academy. 
Irvine  Koyal  Academy. 
Duns,  The  Berwickshire  High  SchooL 
Dumfries  Academy. 
Edinburgh  Royal  High  School. 
Elgin  Academy. 
Dunfermline  High  SchooL 
Kirkcaldy 
Arbroath 
Brechin 

Forfar  Academy. 
Montrose     „ 

Haddington,  Knox  Institute. 
North  Berwick  High  School. 
Kirkcudbright  Academy. 
Glasgow  High  School. 
Glasgow  High  School  for  Girls. 
Hamilton  Academy. 
Linlithgow  Academy. 
Peebles  BurffhandCountyHiffhSchooL 
Callander,  McLaren  High  School. 
Perth  Academy. 
Greenock  Academy. 
Paisley  Grammar  School  and  W.  B. 

Barbour  Academy. 
Hawick,  Teviot  Grove  Academy. 
Galashiels  Academy. 
Falkirk  High  School. 
Stirling 


i> 


» 
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BEGULATIONS   AS   TO   OBAXTS  TO  SECONDABT 

SCHOOLS. 


CircvZctr  to  Managers  of  Secondary  Sehoola. 


C.407. 

Scotch  Education  Department, 

22nd  July,  1907. 
Sir, 

With  reference  to  the  recently  issued  Regulations  defining 
the  conditions  upon  which  it  is  proposed  that  grants  shall  be 
given  to  Secondary  Schools  in  respect  of  their  work  as  a  whole,  I 
am  directed  to  explain  that  these  Regulations  will,  after  the 
present  year,  supersede  Their  Lordships'  Minute  of  30th  May, 
1903,  providing  for  the  administration  of  grants  for  Science  and 
Art  instruction.  The  object  of  the  change  is  explained  in  the 
Prefatory  Memorandum  to  the  Regulations. 

Schools  which  are  otherwise  eligible  may,  however,  as 
formerly,  make  a  claim  for  grant  under  the  conditions  of  the 
Minute  of  30th  May,  1903,  m  respect  of  the  year  now  current. 
If  this  is  done,  the  forms  already  sent  you  should  be  used  in 
making  the  claim.  On  the  other  hand,  should  the  Managers 
elect  to  make  a  claim  for  grant  under  the  new  R^ulations. 
instead  of  under  the  Minute  of  30th  May,  1903.  the  enclosed 
terms  should  be  duly  completed. 

I  have,  &c., 

J.  Struthers. 
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PREFATORY    MEMORANDUM 


Hitherto,  the  only  grant  allowed  to  Higher  Class 
Schools  in  Scotland  from  monies  voted  by  Parliament 
has  been  a  grant  for  instruction  in  subjects  of  Science 
and  Art,  distributed  in  terms  of  Their  Lordships' 
Minute  of  30th  May,  1903.  Such  grants  were  in  use 
to  be  made  to  schools  in  Scotland  by  the  former  Science 
and  Art  Department,  and  they  were  continued  on 
essentially  the  same  principle  by  the  Scotch  Education 
Department  after  the  transference  to  that  Department, 
in  1898,  of  the  work  of  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment. It  has,  however,  long  been  recognised  that  the 
placing  of  a  premium  on  a  single  department  of  work 
in  a  Secondary  School  is  educationally  unsatisfactory ; 
and  it  is  now  proposed  to  make  the  whole  work  of  the 
school  the  basis  of  grant,  and  not  merely  certain 
selected  subjects.  As  will  be  seen,  it  is  a  condition  of 
grant  under  these  Regulations  that  the  work  of  the 
school  be  conducted  according  to  a  curriculum  proposed 
by  Manager  and  approved  by  the  Department.  In 
this  curriculum  it  will  still  be  necessary  to  make  due 
provision  for  instruction  in  Science  and  Art,  but  the 
change  of  system  renders  it  possible  to  do  so  with 
greater  regard  to  the  time  requirements  of  the  other 
subjects  that  ought  to  form  part  of  a  well-ordered 
course  of  Secondary  Education. 
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Regulations  as  to  Grants  to  Secondary 

Schools 


1.  A  Secondary  School,  for  the  purpose  of  these 
Regulations,  is  one  providing  at  least  a  five  years' 
course  of  suitable  education  to  pupils  who  upon 
entering  have  reached  the  standard  of  attainment  in 
elementary  subjects  specified  in  Appendix  I.  (Qualify- 
ing Examination). 

2.  Applications  for  grants  under  these  Regulations 
may  be  made  by  the  Managers  of  any  such  school 
which  is  not  in  receipt  of  grants  under  the  Day  School 
Code  of  the  Department. 

3.  Applications  for  grant  will  not  be  entertained  in 
respect  of  any  school  which  is  conducted  for  private 
profit,  or  which  is  not  either  (a)  a  school  under  the  same 
management  as  a  State-aided  school,  or  (b)  a  higher 
class  public  school,  or  (c)  a  school  managed  under 
the  provisions  of  any  Act  of  Parliament,  or  Scheme,  or 
Provisional  Order  issued  pursuant  to  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. • 

CURRICULUM 

4.  Grants  under  these  Regulations  will  not  be  made 
in  respect  of  any  pupils  who  are  under  12  years  of  age, 
or  who  have  not  reached  the  qualifying  standard  of 
attainment  specified  in  Appendix  I. 

5.  Where  the  school  comprises  a  junior  or  preparatory 
department  containing  pupils  who  have  not  reached  the 
qualifying  standard,  a  curriculum  for  the  instiTiction  of 
such  pupils  must  be  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the 
Department. 

Such  curriculum  must  make  provision  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  pupils  in  suitable  stages  in  English, 
History,  Geography,  Arithmetic,  Writing,  Drawing, 
and  Singing,  It  shall  also  make  provision  for  suitable 
Physical  Exercise  for  the  children,  for  exercises  in  hand 
and  eye  training,  and  for  Nature  Study.  It  may  further 
make  provision  for  the  initiatory  study  of  a  language 
other  than  English. 

6.  There  shall  also  be  submitted  for  the  approval 
of  the  Department  curricula  for  the  instruction  of  pupils 
who  have  reached  the  qualifying  standard  (Appendix 
I. ),  viz.,  (a)  a  curriculum  for  pupils  who  have  not  yet 
obtained  the  Intermediate  Certificate  (Appendix  I[.) 
^'*  Intermediate  Pupils  "),  and  (b)  a  citrricitlum  for  those 
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who  haviog  obtained  the  Intermediate  Certificate  desire 
to  pursue  their  studies  further  (**  Secondary  Pupils"). 

Under  (a)  provision  must  be  made  for  a  course  of 
study  extending  over  at  least  three  years  in  the  fol- 
lowing subjects,  viz.,  English,  History,  Geography, 
Mathematics  (including  Arithmetic),  at  least  one 
language  other  than  EngUsh,*  Science,  and  Drawing. 
Under  (b)  the  proposals  for  more  advanced  courses  of 
insti-uction  must  extend  over  not  lesis  than  two  years ; 
curricula  may  be  submitted  in  which  one  or  more  of 
the  foregoing  subjects,  always  excepting  English,  are 
omitted  or  have  a  reduced  time  given  to  them. 

7.  Proposals  for  the  inclusion  in  any  curriculum  of 
subjects  other  than  those  mentioned  in  Article  6,  will 
be  entertained,  provided  that  they  can  be  shown  to  be 
specially  suitaV)le  in  the  circumstances  of  the  school, 
and  provided  also  that  the  curriculum  is  not  thereby 
overloaded,  or  the  time  to  be  given  to  its  main  subjects 
unduly  restricted. 

PREMISES, 

8.  The  school  premises  must  be  sj-tisfactory  as 
regards  lighting,  ventilation  and  sanitary  condition, 
must  provide  adequate  accommodation  in  suitable  class- 
rooms for  the  pupils  in  attendance,  and  must  contain 
such  equipment  of  laboratories,  workshops  and  special 
appliances  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  proper 
working  of  the  approved  curriculum.  Plans  for  new 
buildings  and  for  extensions  of  existing  buildings  must 
be  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the  Department, 

STAFF. 

9.  Except  in  circumstances  specially  sanctioned  by 
the  Department,  no  class  for  instruction  under  one 
teacher  should  exceed  30  in  number  nor  may  more  than 
20  pupils  be  taken  at  one  time  for  any  subject  of  practical 
instruction  such  as  Experimental  Science. 

10.  The  qualifications  of  all  the  teachers  employed 
in  giving  instruction  in  each  subject  of  the  curriculum 
must  be  approved  by  the  Department ;  and  no  school 
after  1st  August,  1908,  will  continue  to  be  recognised 
as  eHgible  for  grants,  unless  at  least  one  teacher  on  the 
staff  thereof,  for  each  of  the  principal  subjects  of  the 

*  Instruction  in  a  language  other  than  English  will  not  be  insisted 
upon  in  special  circumstances  where  it  is  shewn  to  the  satisfHCtion  <if 
the  Department  that  the  omission  of  this  form  of  instruction  is 
expedient  in  the  circumstances  of  the  school  and  that  the  course  of 
instruction  in  English  is  of  such  a  character  as  to  give  the  pupils  a 
wide  acquaintance  with  English  literature  as  well  as  an  adequate 
training  in  literary  expression. 
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curriculum,  has  been  recognised  by  the  Department  as 
possessing  the  special  qualifications  specified  in  Chapter 
V.  of  the  Regulations  for  the  Preliminary  Education, 
Training,  and  Certification  of  Teachers  for  various 
grades  of  schools,  or  the  endorsement  of  corresponding 
attainment  specified  in  the  footnote  to  Article  45  thereof.* 

11.  The  staff  must  be  sufficient  in  number  to  admit  of 
the  Intermediate  Pupils  being  taught  in  at  least  three, 
and  of  the  Secondary  Pupils  being  taught  in  at  least  two, 
separate  classes  according  to  their  stage  of  advancement. 

INSPECTION, 

12.  The  school  must  be  open  at  all  times  to  inspection 
at  the  instance  of  the  Department,  and  the  efficiency  of 
the  instruction  and  the  proficiency  of  individual  scholars 
will  be  judged  of  by  such  tests  (including  oral  examina- 
tion at  the  school  and  presentation  at  the  I^eaving 
Certificate  Examination)  as  the  Department  may  direct. 

GRANTS. 

13.  Grants  will  be  made  at  the  following  rates  : — 

(a)  On  the  average  attendance  of  pupils  who  satisfy 

the  conditions   of  Article  4,  but  have  not 
yet  obtained  the  Intermediate  Certificate,  3/. 

(b)  On  the  average  attendance  of  pupils  who  have 

obtained  the  Intermediate  Certificate  in  a 

session  preceding  that  in  which  a  claim  for 

Grant  is  made,  5L 

No  school  will  continue  to  be  recognised  as  eligible  for 

a  grant  under   these  Regulations  in  which  after  due 

notice  the  number  of  pupils  completing  the  course  and 

satisfying  the  conditions  for  the  award  of  the  Leaving 

Certificate  does  not,  in  the  view  of  the  Department, 

b  3ar  a  reasonable  proportion  to  the  total  number  upon 

whom  grant  is  claimed. 

14.  In  reckoning  the  average  attendance  on  which 
claims  for  the  foregoing  grants  are  calculated,  no 
attendances  may  be  reckoned  on  account  of  any  pupil 
who  has  made  less  than  80  per  cent,  of  the  possible 
attendances  from  the  date  of  his  enrolment ;  but,  where 
the  absence  is  due  to  illness  vouched  for  by  a  satisfactory 

*  This  condition  will  be  held  to  be  satisfied  as  regards  each  subject, 
(a)  unconditionally,  in  the  case  of  any  teacher  who  is  shown  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Department  to  have  given  at  least  a  year's  satis- 
factory service  in  teaching  the  said  subject  in  a  recognised  position 
in  an  Intermediate  or  Secondary  School  before  81st  July,  1909, 
(6)  provisionally  and  subject  to  such  probation  as  the  Department, 
having  regard  to  his  previous  experience  in  teaching  the  said  subject, 
may  determine,  in  the  case  of  any  person  who,  not  having  given  such 
service  in  an  Intermediate  or  Secondary  School,  was  qualiied  for 
recognition  as  a  certificated  teacher  before  the  gaid.date. 
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medical  certificate,  the  attendances  of  such  pupils  may, 
on  special  application,  be  allowed  to  an  extent  determined 
by  the  Department. 

GENERAL, 

15.  It  shall  be  a  condition  of  the  foregoing  grants 
that  there  shall  be  proper  registration  of  the  pupils 
according  to  rules  prescribed  by  the  Department,  that 
detailed  and  continuous  records  are  kept  of  the  pupils' 
work,  and  that  all  returns  called  for  by  the  Department 
are  duly  made. 

16.  The  grants  under  Article  13  may  be  reduced  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Department  for  departure  from  the 
approved  curriculum,  unless  sanctioned  beforehand  by  the 
Department,  for  failure  to  remedy  defects  of  premises 
or  equipment,  for  faults  of  instruction,  organisation,  or 
discipline,  and  for  inaccurate  registration  or  failure  to 
make  returns  called  for  by  the  Department. 

17.  It  shall  be  a  condition  of  the  payment  of  a  grant 
in  full  in  terms,  of  Article  13  that  there  shall  be  an 
adequate  local  contribution  to  the  expenses  of  the  school 
from  local  sources  exclusive  of  fees  but  including  rates, 
endowments,  and  subscriptions,  and  further,  that  the 
whole  of  the  grant  earned  shall  be  applied  to  the  main- 
tenance and  improvement  of  the  school  in  ways  approved 
by  the  Department. 

18.  Schools  recognised  under  the  Department' 5 
Minute  of  30th  May,  1903,  shall  be  eligible  for  grants 
under  the  present  Regulations  in  respect  of  the  school 
year  now  current,  but  such  schools  may  at  their  option 
proffer  a  claim  to  grant  under  the  said  Minute  in 
respect  of  a  school  year  ending  before  1st  August, 
1908.  But  no  claim  may  be  made  under  the  Minute  of 
30th  May,  1903,  and  also  under  these  Begulations  in 
respect  of  the  same  school  year. 

(Signed)    CREWE, 

Lord  President  of  the  Council. 

JOHN    SINCLAIR, 

Vice-President  of  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education  in 
Scotland. 

J.   STRl^THERS, 

Secretary. 
Sgotch  Education  Department, 
10th  AprU,  1908. 
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APPENDIX  I. 


THE  QUAUFYING  EXAMINATION. 


A  Boholar  who  in  the  ordinary  course  of  school  promotion  has  been 
placed  in  the  highest  class  of  the  Senior  Division  of  a  Primary 
School,  or  in  .the  nighest  class  of  the  Junior  or  Preparatory  Depart- 
ment of  a  Secondary  School,  and  who  has  been  in  regular  attend- 
ance at  that  class  for  not  less  than  six  month<i,  upon  being  certified 
by  the  teacher  of  the  class  and  by  the  headmaster  of  the  school  or 
department  to  be  of  good  proficiency  in  the  work  of  the  class,  may  be 
presented  to  the  Inspector  for  approval  of  his  enrolment  as  '  an 
Intermediate  Pupil,  and  the  Inspector  may,  if  he  is  satisfied  that  the 
work  of  the  class  shows  sufficient  advancement,  and  after  such 
examination  of  individual  candidates  as  he  may  think  fit,  authorise  such 
enrolment  for  the  purpose  of  the  award  of  a  grant  under  Article  13 
of  these  regulations.  Provided  always,  that  it  shall  be  in  the  power  of 
the  Inspector  to  withhold  such  authorisation  as  regards  the  whole  of 
the  candidates,  upon  any  sufficient  evidence  that  due  care  has  not  been 
exercised  in  the  promotion  of  scholars  in  the  various  classes  of  the 
school  or  department  or  that  the  selection  of  candidates  for  presenta- 
tion under  this  regulation  has  been  improperly  or  carelessly  made. 

A  pupil  presented  as  aforesaid  will  be  expected — 

(a)  To  read  at  sight,  with  good  pronunciation  and  with  intelligent 
phrasing,  narrative  prose  of  moderate  difficulty. 

(5)  To  write  to  dictation  with  good  spelling  and  legible  and  regular 
hand-writing,  a  narrative  passage  previously  unseen. 

(c)  To  answer  questions  as  to  the  subject  matter  of,  and  the  mean- 

ing of  words  and  sentences  in,  the  reading  books  in  use  in  the 
class;  these  answers,  when  necessary,  to  be  expressed  in 
complete  sentences  or  in  a  consecution  of  sentences. 

(d)  To  write  a  composition,  the  heads  being  given,  or  to  give  in 

writing  the  substance  of  a  passage  reaa. 

(e)  To  know  the  four  rules  of  arithmetic  as  applied  to  whole  num- 

bers, easy  vulgar  fractions,  and  decimals  to  three  places,  and 
to  be  expert  in  applying  this  knowledge  to  the  calculation, 
both  mentally  and  on  paper,  of  simple  sums  in  money  and  in 
the  common  weights  and  measures. 

(/)  To  be  reasonably  proficient  in  the  other  subjects  included  in  the 
approved  scheme  of  work  of  the  class. 
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APPENDIX  IL 


THE  INTERMEDIATE  CERTIFICATE. 


The  essential  purpose  of  the  Intermediate  Certificate  is  to  testify 
to  the  successful  conclusion  of  a  well-balanced  course  of  general  education 
suitable  for  the  requirements  of  pupils  who  leave  school  at  15  or  IG. 
The  fundamental  conditions  of  issue  are,  therefore,  that  the  course  of 
education,  to  whose  completion  it  testifies,  is  sound,  judged  by 
educational  principles ;  that  it  has  a  clear  aim  and  purpose ;  and  that 
in  each  subject  of  the  course  the  instruction  is  given  by  teachers  of 
proved  competency.  Apart  from  its  inherent  desirability,  the  adoption 
of  these  principles  carries  with  it  a  very  important  incidental  advantage. 
The  risk  of  a  chance  verdict,  on  the  result  of  examination  papers,  is 
avoided  by  attaching  a  subbtantial  degree  of  weight  to  the  c^inion  of 
the  various  teachers  through  whose  hands  a  pupil  lias  passed. 

All  pupils  who  become  candidates  for  Intermediate  Certificates  must 
have  completed  the  approved  curriculum  in  its  entirety.  They  must 
also  be  presented  at  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination  in  all  the 
subjects  of  the  approved  curriculum  for  which  tests  are  set  in  that 
examination.  Further,  such  presentation  must  be  simultaneous,  taking 
place  not  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  third  year  of  the  course.  The 
lowest  limit  of  age  is  15.  The  presentation  is  normally  on  the  Lower 
Grade  in  each  of  the  subjects  taken,  and  it  is  to  be  specially  noted  that, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Group  Certificate,  excellence  in  one  branch  may 
bo  held  as  compensating  for  some  degree  of  deficiency  in  another. 
Due  account  is  taken,  moreover,  of  those  subjects  of  the  curriculum  to 
which  the  direct  test  of  examination  papers  cannot  well  be  applied. 
The  general  standard  which  Their  Lordships  desire  to  keep  before  them 
is  the  degree  of  all-round  proficiency  that  a  well-taught  pupil  of  average 
ability  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  attain,  if  be  applies  himself  to 
his  studies  with  ordinary  diligence. 
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Report  f(yr  the  year  1907  by  J.  Struthers,  Esq.,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  on 

Secondary  Education  in  Scotland. 


Mt  Lords, 

9th  October,  1907. 

I  have  the  honour  to  present  to  Your  Lordships  my  third 
Annual  Report  on  Secondary  Education  in  Scotland. 

In  this  connection  the  most  important  administrative  event  Regulationn 
of   the    year    has    undoubtedly   oeen   the  issue  of   the  new  ?*  ^  Grwit^ 
Regulations  as  to  Grants  to  Secondary  Schools.     Hitherto  the  gchcnSsr  ^^^ 
only  support  which  Higher  Class  Schools  in  Scotland  have 
received  from  monies  voted  by  Parliament  has  been  the  grant 
distributed  in  terms  of  Your  Lordships'  Minute  of  30th  May, 
1903.  That  grant,  however,  was  specificaUy  destined  to  encourage 
instruction  m   the  particular  subjects  of  Science  and  Art,  a 
method  of  payment  which  has  long  been  recognised  as  educa- 
tionally unsatisfactory,  inasmuch  as  it  implied  the  placing  of  a 
premium  on  certain  selected  branches  of  study.      Under  the 
arrangements  now  introduced.  Science  and  Art  will  still  have 
a  place,  and  a  prominent  place,  in  the  curriculum  of  any  school 
to  which  financial  aid  is  extended.    But  all  temptation  to  em- 
phasise them  unduly  will  be  removed.     Henceforward  the  basis  whole  work 
of  grant  will  be  the  whole  work  of  the  school.     It  is  unnecessary  ^  school  to 
here  to  recapitulate  the  detailed  conditions ;  they  are  fully  set  of  ciant*^" 
forth  in  the  Regulations  themselves.    But  a  word  or  two  of 
general  explanation  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

No  grants  are  payable  on  behalf  of  any  pupil  who  is  under  General 
twelve  years  of  age,  or  who  has  not  satisfactorily  completed  what  conditioLs. 
may  be  described  as  the  elementary  stage  of  his  education. 
Once  those  requirements  are  met,  every  pupu  is  free  to  enter  upon 
an  Intermediate  curriculum,  the  normal  duration  of  which  is 
three  years,  while  its  natural  goal  is  the  Intermediate  Certificate.  Approval  of 
All  curricula  leading  up  to  that  Certificate  have  to  be  approved  by  cunicula. 
the  Department.      In  considering  the  proposals  that  are  laid 
before  us  we  endeavour  to  keep  certain  guiding  principles  in 
view,  but  to  allow  the  school  authorities  as  wide  a  discretion  as 
is  possible  within  the  limits  thus  imposed.    Our  aim  is  to  secure.  Intermediate, 
first  and   foremost,  a  reasonable  amount  of  attention  to  the 
mother   tongue,  and   thereafter  to  make  sure  that  a  proper 
balance  is  observed  between  the  linguistic  and  the  realistic  sides 
of  intellectual  discipline.    By  the  time  the  Intermediate  Certifi- 
cate has  been  gained,  the  mind  ought  to  be  so  far  formed  that 
pupil  and  teacher  are  in  a  position  to  judge  of  the  direction  in 
which  further  study  can  be  most  profitably  pursued.     During  pogflnwr- 
the  remaining  years  of  school  life,  therefore — tnat  is,  during  the  mediate, 
period  of  preparation  for  the  Leaving  Certificate — some  degree 
of  specialisation  may  be  not  merely  permitted,  but  encouraged. 
The  boy  or  girl  who  hns  developed  a  taste  for  literature  and 
history,  or  for  languages,  or  for  mathematics  and  science,  ought 
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to  be  free  to  ci^ltivate  his  or  her  particular  tQ.leiit,  tjr^ting  other 
school  subjects  as  more  or  less  subsidiary.  And  this  is  a  con- 
sideration to  Which  we  shall  be  prepared  to  attach  full  weight  in 
judging  of  the  merits  of  the  post-intermediate  curricula  which 
are  submitted  to  us  for  approval.  All  the  evidence  before  us 
goes  to  show  that  it  provides  the  only  possible  solution  of  a 
problem. that  is  daily  becoming  more  urgent.  As  matters  stand 
at  preseut,  our  secondary  schools  find  themselves  between  Scylla 
and  Charybdis.  Not  only  the  exceptional  i3upil,  but  even  the 
average  bov  or  girl,  is  required  to  keep  fully  abreast  of  too  many 
subjects.  Consequently,  if  a  teacher  sets  his  face  against  over- 
pressure, he  must  deliberately  countenance  superficiality. 

The  alternative  policy  outlined  above  woulu  change  all  this. 
The  discipline  of  the  Intermediate  curriculum  would  prevent  any 
undue  narrowing  of  the  intellectual  horizon,  while  suKsoqucnt 
study  along  lines  that  were  peculiarly  congenial  might  confi- 
dently be  expected  to  produce  a  better  educational  result  than 
can  reasonably  be  looked  for  under  existing  conditions.  Further, 
the  level  of  attainment  in  the  Universities  would  be  correspond- 
ingly raised,  provided  they  were  willing  to  adapt  themselves  to 
the  new  state  of  things.  Pupils,  no  doubt,  would  have  to  con- 
tinue rather  longer  at  school.  But  this  merely  means  that  the 
leaving  age  of  scnplars  in  secondary  schools  in  Scotland  would 
approximate  more  closely  to  wlwit  is  customary  in  other  civilised 
countries.  Additional  staff',  too,  would  almost  inevitably  be 
required  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  And  here  the  new 
Regulations  woula  be  of  very  substantial  assistance.  Assuming 
that  the  curricula  of  the  jscnool  have  been  approved,  they  offer 
a  per  capita  grant  of  £3  on  the  average  attendance  of  all 
properly  qualified  pupils  who  are  studying  for  the  Intermediate 
Uertificate,  and  a  similar  grant  of  £5  on  the  average  attendance 
of  all  holders  of  the  Intermediate  Certificate  who  are  carrying 
their  studies  farther. 

The  net  result  of  the  Regulations,  then,  will  be  to  give  more 
adequate  support  to  Secondary  Education  in  Scotland,  and  at 
the  same  time  (itf  may  be  hoped)  to  point  a  way  of  escape  from 
a  difficulty  that  is  really  grave.  To  prevent  misunderstanding,  it 
may  be  well  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  incidentally  they 
furnish  the  necessary  complement  to  Chapter  V.  of  the  Kegula- 
tions for  the  Preliminary  Education,  etc.,  of  Teachers,  since  they 
specify  definitely  the  minimum  number  of  teachers  on  the  staff 
of  eacn  school  who  must  possess  a  special  qualification  to  deal 
with  some  "  higher  "  subject.  The  work  of  compiling  a  register 
of  the  teachers  who  gain  such  a  qualification  has  now  been  taken 
in  hand  in  earnest.  It  should  be  distinctly  understood  that, 
while  every  effort  will  be  made  to  safeguard  established  interests, 
the  standard  as  regards  future  applicants  mustnecessarily  be  strict. 
It  may  be  added  that,  though  it  is  necessary  for  the  present, 
owing  to  legal  restrictions,  to  deal  with  Higher  Class  Schools 
under  a  separate  set  of  Regulations,  the  Department  hope  that 
ere  long  it  may  be  possible  to  assimilate  to  these  Regulations 
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those  which  are  now  applicable  to  schools  under  the  Code  giving, 
a  greater  or  less  amount  of  Secondary  Education.  Ultimately, 
therefore,  the  rank  of  a  Secondary  School  will  be  determined 
simply  by  its  ability  to  give  a  full  course  of  Secondary  Education. 

In  r^sponseto/t^rious  appeals  itbr  guidance,  as  to  the  best  Momoranda 
method  of  handling  ther  different  school  subjects^  the  Departs  9^  the  teach- 
ment recently  undertook  tiiissue- at  short  intervals  a  series  of  J^g^^^^*"^*^' 
Memoranda.      Four  o(  these 'have  iiow  appeared,  the  subjects  aubjeou. 
concerned  being  English,  Arithmetic,  Languages,- and  Dntwingv- 
Others  are  in  active  preparation.    .  It  must  be  remembered  that 
these  Memoranda  are  not  put  forward  as  final  or  authoritative 
documents.    They  are  meant  to  be  suggestive  only.      The  views 
expressed  embody,  it  is  believed,  the  ideals  and  aspirations  that 
animate  the  best  schools  ;  and  few,  if  any,  specihc  recommen** 
dations  are  made  which  are  not  supported  by  the  actual  experience 
of  teachers  of  repute.     It  is  pleasant  to  note  that  there  is  every 
si^  that  the  Memoranda  are  receiving  the  thoughtful  consider- 
ation of  teachers  and  managers,  and  that  the  general  etfect  of 
their  publication  is  likely  to  be  entirely  good. 

The  total  number  of '  Higher  Class '  Secondary  (and  Prepara-  Number  and 
tory)  Schools  inspected  during  the  past  year  haS'  been  109,  while  *^1*'^"^^**'''* 
the  total  number  of  Higher  Grade  Schools  has  risen  from  141  to  ^  "* 

155.  A  care&il  study  of  the  way  in  which  these  are  distributed 
goes  to  show  that,  nominally  at  least,  the  supply  may  be  regarded 
as  very  nearly  complete.  It  must,  however,  oe  admitted  that  in 
both  classes  there  are  individual  institutions  that  have  <itill  to 
make  good  their  claim  to  the  rank  to  which  they  aspire.  The 
most  reliable  test  of  efficiency  is  the  extent  to  which  pupils  are 
successfully  presented  for  Group  Certificates  (Intermediate  and 
Leaving).  A  careful  watch  is  being  kept  upon  the  performance 
of  those  schools  whose  position  is  at  all  doubtful.  Should  they 
fail  to  develop  in  proportion  to  their  opportunitieSi  the  recognition, 
they  now  enjoy  will  nave  to  be  withdrawn. 

On  two  previous  occasions  I  have  alluded  to  the  danger  of  Overlapping 
overlapping  that  exists  in  certain  populous  centres  where  there  ^  ^p«loiw 
is  more  than  one  authority  warmly  interested  in  the  promotion  *^°  ^^' 
of  higher  education.    It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  there  are. 
districts  which  labour  under  difficulties  of  a  very  ditferent  kind, 
— districts  where  the  public  conscience  in  matters  educational  Benefits  of 
is  lax,  where  parents  have  an  insufficient  appreciation  of  tho.^^^^''^ 
duty  they  owe  to  the  abler  among  their  children,  and  where,  as  not  fully 
a  consequence,  boys  and  girls  are  too  often  withdrawn  from  appreciated 
school  almost  as  soon  as  they  pass  the  compulsory  age.    It  is  in  jjair"*^** 
such  districts  that  not  a  few  of  the  weak^  Secondary  and  Higher 
Grade  Schools  are  to  be  found,  and  we  feel  that,  in  the  circum- 
stanceSj  every  effort  should  be  made  to  nurse  them  carefully,  in 
the  hope  that  the  mere  fstct  of  their  existence  may  tend  to  en- 
courage the  growth  of  a  sounder  educational  tradition.    It  is  but 
right  to  acknowledge  the  valuable  help  which  we  have,  in  many  Co-opetttSon 
instances,  received  from  the  enlightened  co-operation  of  the  ^^,„n^^  *"^ 
Burgh  and  County  Committees.      So  far  as  tne  provision  of  Committees. 
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opportunities  for  higher  education  is  concerned,  it  is  the  opinion 
of  the  Department  that  these  Oonunittees,  strong  in  their 
iamiliarity  with  local  conditions,  ought  to  be  peculiarly  well 
fitted  to  offer  advice  and  assistance  in  determining  how  the 
resources  available  within  their  area  can  be  utilised  to  the 
greatest  advantage.  If  that  is  to  be  so,  it  is  of  course  essential 
that  their  members  should  take  a  statesman-hke,  and  not  a 
merely  parochial  view  of  their  re8ponsibiUtie8,-that  in  making 
an  allocation  of  the  funds  at  their  disposal  they  should  look  to 
the  interests  of  the  county  as  a  whole,  not  to  the  expectations 
of  this  or  that  particular  comer  within  it.  And  one  is  glad  to 
be  able  to  say  that  this  is  coming  to  be  more  and  more  the  case. 
There  are  but  few  exceptions  to  the  rule  that,  where  direct  sub- 
sidies are  paid  to  schools,  the  local  managers  have  earned  a  right 
to  such  assistance  by  incurring  voluntarily  the  extra  expenditure 
necessary  to  secure  either  Secondary  or  Higher  Grade  status. 

There  is  another  function  of  the  County  Committees  which  is 
hardly  second  in  importance  to  that  which  has  just  been  described. 
In  spite  of  all  the  help  that  can  be  given  by  the  State,  directly  or 
indirectly,  towards  the  provision  of  schools,  there  must  inevitably 
remain  whole  tracts  ot  country  so  sparsely  populated  that  to 
plant  a  centre  of  higher  education  within  easy  reach  of  every 
child  of  ability  would  be  absolutely  impossible.  Yet  no  child  of 
parts  should  be  defrauded  of  his  opportunity.  If  the  school 
cannot  be  brought  to  him,  he  can  be  brougnt  to  the  school. 
Hence  the  stress  which  the  Department  has  laid  on  the  organisa- 
tion, within  each  county,  of  a  well  thought  out  and  properly 
articulated  bursary  system.  The  most  serious  obstacle  that  has 
had  to  be  overcome  in  this  connection  is  the  widespread  mis- 
understanding as  to  what  the  nature  and  object  of  a  bursary  is. 
Owing  to  a  train  of  circumstances  on  which  it  is  unnecessary  now 
to  enter,  a  bursary  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  prize,  and 
patrons  are  too  apt  to  consider  that  they  have  discharged  their 
obligations  when  they  have  held  a  competitive  examination  and 
have  handed  over  the  money  to  the  boys  and  girls  who  may 
have  made  the  highest  number  of  marks.  Bursary  money 
allotted  on  such  rough  and  ready  principles  is  to  a  large  extent 
money  misapplied.  There  is  no  means  of  knowing  that  it 
was  really  required  by  the  recipient,  and  therefore  no  guarantee 
that  it  was  spent  upon  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  originally 
intended.  Furthermore,  the  very  pupils  who  are  most  in  need  ot 
aid — those  who  come  from  distant  and  poorly  equipped  schools — 
are  practically  certain  to  go  down  in  an  unequal  contest  with 
others,  no  more  able  than  they,  who  have  enjoyed  the  advantage 
of  skilled  tuition  at  the  hands  of  a  zealous  stan. 

It  has  seemed  well  to  state  this  general  truth  quite  fully  and 
frankly,  because  a  deep  conviction  ot  its  importance  has  underlain 
all  the  particular  directions  that  the  Department  have  addressed 
to  the  various  Committees.  It  is  most  gratifying  to  be  able  to 
record  that  nearly  the  whole,  of  the  Committees  have  fallen 
in  most  cordially  with  the  suggestions  that  were  offered  by 
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the  Department.  As  a  rule,  they  have  endeavoured  to  arrange 
their  bursaries  so  as  to  secure  an  equitable  distribution  over  the 
different  schools  which  can  produce  fully  qualified  applicants — 
that  is,  pupils  who  have  aefinitely  proved  their  capacity  for 
profiting  oy  a  higher  course  of  instruction  than  would  be  ojjen  to 
them  without  financial  assistance.  Competition  has  practically 
disappeared,  except  as  between  those  who  have  been  educated  at 
the  same  school,  and  have,  therefore,  enjoyed  the  same  initial 
advantages.  A  complaint  is  sometimes  made  that  the  amount  of 
money  uiat  can  be  spared  for  the  purpose  is  too  limited.  It  is  Fonda 
true  that  the  total  amount  is  limited.  But  this  does  not  arailable. 
necessarily  imply  that  it  is  insufficient.  On  the  contrary,  we 
have  reason  to  think  that,  if  properly  distributed  and  administered, 
it  would  be  ample  to  meet  all  genuine  claims  that  could  be  made 
upon  it. 

The  reservations  just  mentioned  are  significant.    The  share  How  the 
that  falls  to  each  county  or  burgh  is  determined  by  the  number  money  is    ' 
of  inhabitants  it  contains.     Even  so  far  as  the  support  of  central  distributed, 
schools  is  concerned,  this  principle  of  distribution  is  not  altogether 
free  from  objection.    In  tne  case  of  money  specifically  ear-marked 
for  bursary  purposes,  its  imsatisfactory  character  is  immediately 
appiirent.    The  districts  where  the  population  is  thinnest  are 
precisely  those  where  the  need  for  bursaries  is  greatest.     Central 
schools  are  few  and  far  between,  facilities  for  daily  travelling  are 
scanty,  and  attendance  becomes  impossible  unless  the  bursar  can 
board,  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the  place  where  he  is  to 
receive  his  instruction.     To  meet  this  difficulty  in  these  parts  of  Additional 
the  country  where  it  is  most  acutely  felt,  the  Minute  ol  March  provision  for 
9th,  1907,  definitely  reserved  an  amount  not  exceeding  £2,000  ^p*;^"^  ^""^ 
for  the  provision,  by  the  Department,  of  additional  bursaries  in  populated 
the  counties  of  Inverness,  Argyll,  Ross,  Sutherland,  Caithness,  districts. 
Orkney  and  Shetland,  these  bursaries  to  be  awarded  on  con- 
sideration of  proposals  submitted  by  the  Secondary  Education 
Committees  of  the  counties  named.    As  to  right  administration, 
I  have  already  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Committees,  as  a 
whole,  are  realising  to  the  full  tne  responsibility  that  rests  upon 
them  for  the  use  that  is  to  be  made  of  public  money.    Several  Edncational 
of  them  are  most  wisely  endeavouring  to  get  into  touch,  each  ®"^o^^™*^"*^*- 
within  its  own  sphere  of  infiuence,  witn  the  governing  bodies  ot 
the  different  educational  endowments  that  are  scattered  in  such 
large    numbers    over  the    length    and  breadth  of   Scotland. 
Pending  that  general  revision  of  endowment  schemes,  for  which 
the  time  is  already  more  than  ripe,  well-considered  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Committees  might  go  far  to  bring  about  a  measure  ot 
co-operation  which  woula  at  least  prevent  the  more  fi&grant 
forms  of  waste.     It  is  to  be  feared  there  are  still  cases  in  wnich,  Waste  not 
without  regard  to  the  action  of  Parliament  in  freeing  elementary  "°^"®^^"- 
education  and   in  raising  the  limit  of  compulsory  attendance, 
pupils  under  fourteen  years  of  age  receive  "  bursaries  "  to  enable 
thom  to  attend  schools  which  are  at  their  own  doors  and  from 
which  fees  have  long  since  disappeared.     In  other  words,  certain 
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privileged  parents  are  receiving  money  compensation  f6i  dis- 
charging an  obligation  imposed  upon  all  citizens  by  law. 
Two  classes        Practically  the  whole  of  the  schemes  of  the  various  Committees 
inrerinedirie  recognise  two  classes  of  bursaries,  Intermediate  and  Secondary, 
and  The  former  class  are  tenable  at  schools  which  provide  hicher 

Secondary,     instruction  Up  to  the  level  of  the  Intermediate  Certificate.    The 
^  latter  are  awarded  only  to  pupils  who  already  hold  the  Inter- 
'  mediate' Certificate —includmg  accepted  Junior  Students — and 
who 'desire  to  attend  a  Junior  Student  centre  or,- alternatively,  a 
.    school  where  they  can  be  prepared  for  the  full  Leaving  Certifi- 
cate.   It  will  at  once  be  seen  to  what  an  extent  this  new  system 
The  Inter-     enhances  the  position  of  the  Intermediate  Certificate.     Taken 
C  rtiii'^te      ^^  conjunction  with  the  Regulations  a^  to  Grants  to  Secondary 
Schools,  it  makes  that  Certificate  one  of  the  most  important 
pivots  in  the  machinery  of  our  educational  organisation.     A  year 
ago  I  described  at  length  the  modifications  that  had  been  intro- 
Weight         duced  in  anticipation  of  the  change.    The  most  conspicuous  of 
teachera*  *^    these  was  the  recognition  of  the  right  of  the  school  authorities 
recommenda-  to  have'some  share  in  determining  the  question  of  a  candidates 
tions.  success  or  failure.     So  far  as  the  wishes  of  the  Department  go, 

there  is  every  desire  to  attach  increaRrng  value'  to  tne  opinion  of 
the  teachers  on  the  attainments  of  their  pupils.  After  all,  who 
should  bo  more  familiar  with  their  strong  points  and  with  their 
weaknesses  ?  At  the  same  time,  it  will  be  readily  admitted  that 
the  path  on  which  we  have  entered  must  be  pursued  with  due 
caution.  We  cannot  afford  yet  awhile  to  dispense  with  a  most 
rigid  scrutiny  of  the  results  of  our  own  written  and  practical 
tests.  But,  Bs  was  explained  in  my  last  Report,  no  candidate  is 
allowed  to  pass,  or  to  oe  set  aside,  without  a  careful  weighing  of 
the  facts  of  bis  school  history — the  reasoned  opinion  of  the 
Headmaster  as  to  his  general  attainments,  the  marks  assi^od 
him  by  the  teachers  of  particular  subjects,  the  relative  position 
he  occupies  among  his  class-follows,  and  the  lika 
The  general  The  labour  of  going  through  the  many  schedules  was  again 
result.  -..J  lightened  materially  by  the  satistaction  with  which  one  was  able 
over  and  over  again  to  acquiesce  in  the  Headmaster's. verdict. 
And  this  was  conspicuously  so  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  schools 
from  which  the  presentations  were  most  numerous.  There  were, 
of  course,  contrary  instances.  In  a  few  schedules  nearly  every 
name  was  doubtful  or  something  worsa  No  doubt  ignorance 
of  what  constitutes  a  reasonable  standard  was  in  the  main 
responsible.  On  the  other  hand,  teachers  who  mark  aboat  a 
third  of  their  pupils  as  worth  100  per  cent,  in  one  or  more  of 
their  subjects  display  a  lack  of  discrimination  that  raises  grave 
doubts  as  to  whether  it  is  possible  to  attach  any  weight  to  their 
opinit>n  at  all.  Due  note  is  kept  of  examples  of  the  kind.  If 
good  cause  be  shown,  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  inflict  the  penalty 
of  which  I  spoke  last  year,  and  to  disqualify  the  whole  of  the 
candidates  from  a  school  where  such  irregularities  are  obviously 
deliberate.  It  is,  I  find,  desirable  to  repeat  what  was  previously 
said  as  to  the  necessity  for  each  teacher  assessing  his  marks  upon 
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a  common  standard,  so  far  as  his  own  subject  is  concerned.  He 
need  not  trouble  as  to  what  his  colleagues  do.  Where  he  can 
really  help  us  is  in  giving  a  reliable  estimate  of  the  relative  merits 
of  the  different  candidates  of  whose  training  he  has  himself  had 
special  charge.  And  there  are  one  or  two  other  points  of  which 
it  may  be  well  that  school  authorities  should  be  reminded.  In 
1908  and  following  years  no  pupil  will  be  accepted  as  a  pr^^nJ^JJf^jjj 
candidate  except  from  a  school  whose  Intermediate  Curriculum  m  1908  and 
has  been  definitely  approved  beforehand.  Further,  presentation  subsequent 
must  be  simultaneous  in  all  subjects,  and  it  should  always  be  ^®*"' 
made  on  the  Lower  Grade  Standard.  We  permit  an  exception 
only  where  the  Intermediate  Curriculum,  in  addition  to  its 
normal  elements,  makes  provision  for  instruction  in  some  extra 
subject  such  as  a  second  foreign  language.  Here  it  may  well  be 
that  the  time  allowed  has  not  been  sufficient  to  admit  of  the 
candidates  being  able  to  face  .the  Lower  Grade  paper.  Accord- 
ingly we  are  satisfied  if,  in  the  particular  subject  concerned,'  the 
teacher  gives  us  his  estimate  oi  the  value  of  the  work  done  by 
each  pupil  on  the  ground  actually  covered  and  leaves  that 
estimate  to  be  tested  by  the  Inspector  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit 
to  the  school. 

Coming  next  to  the  results  of  the  recent  Examination,  I  find  increased 
that    this  year   the  number  presented   for    the  Intermediate  number 
Certificate  has  been  as  nearly  as  possible  doubled,  a  phenomenon  fnterm»iiate 
which  finds  its  explanation  in  the  circumstance  that  the  importr  Certificate, 
ance  of  gaining  the  Certificate  has  now  for  the  first  time  become 
fully  appreciated.     I   am   glad   to  say  that  there  has  been  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of  successes.    After  full 
consideration  we  have  been  able  to  award  Intermediate  Certificates  j^^^ij^^  ^j 
to  no  fewer  than  3,748  applicants,  whose  performance  during  the  intermeiHate 
Intermediate  stage  of  their  school  course  we  had  reason  to  regard  Certificates 
as  satisfactory;  for  this,  and  not  the  actual  tale  of  passes,  is  what  *w*''^®^' 
we  consider  the  touchstone.     Many  of  those  will  no  doubt  become 
Junior  Students.      Others  will  follow  curricula  leading  to  the 
Leaving  Certificat^e.     Leaving  Certificates  are  intended  to  attest  Leaving 
ripeness  for  University  study.    They  are  still  awarded  under  the  C®^'^^*^- 
conditions  laid  down  m  Circular  340,  and  here  too  a  gratifying 
increase  falls    to    be    recorded.      The    number    of   successful 
candidates  is  725,  an  advance  of  nearly  150  upon  the  highest 
total  previously  attained.     Regarding  the  various  special  forms  Special  Group 
of  Leaving  Certificate,  there  is  little  that  is  new  to  be  noted.  ^«''*^ifica<>e8. 
Four  Candidates  were  presented  for  Special  Group  Certificates, 
and  all  of  them  passed.      The    three    applicants    for    Army  p  ""^ 
Certificates  made  an  equally  satisfactory  appearance.     I  may  add    *^^*  ^  ^' 
that  there  are  now  seven  schools  whose  curricula  have  been 
approved  for  Army  purposes,  ai^  whose  pupils  can  accordingly, 
through  our  Certificate,  obtain  exemption  from  the  examination 
of  the  Army  Qualifying   Board.      Technical  Certificates  were  Technical 
awarded  to,  six  out  of  seven  candidates.     Only  in  connection  with  Certificates, 
the  Commercial  Certificate  were  the  results  markedly  unsatisfac- 
tory. With  two  exceptions,  the  ten  candidates  who  were  presented 
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Conimeroial    had  to  be  rejected  as  failures.    It  is  clear  that  there  is  still  a  very 
Certiftcates ;   long  way  to  travel  before  the  question  of  Commercial  Education 
twTrwultB.    ^®  adequately  solved.     There  has  been  some  stirring  of  the  waters 
in  our  large  towns,  and  advisory  committees  have  been  formed 
both  in  Edinburgh  and  in  Aberdeen.     But  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  any  real  progress  is  to  be  ho[)ed  for  until  men  of  business 
realise  that  lads  wno  oecome  apprentices  at  fourteen  years  of  age 
cannot  possibly  be  expected  to  have  received  anytliing  that  is 
worth  calling  a  Commercial  Education,  and  that,  if  the  prospec- 
tive apprentice  is  to  undergo  any  proper  discipline  of  tne  kin<l 
at  school,  he  must  remain  there  until  ne  is  seventeen,  and  must 
consequently  have  privileged  treatment  accorded  him  in  respect 
of  salary  or  position  when  he  does  enter  an  office. 
Tiie  Written      Next  year  will  witness  some  not  unimportant  modifications  ui 
^'Tortlr*^^^*  the    arrangements    connected  with  the  Written  Examination. 
1"  The  Honours  papers  will  disappear,  and  opportunity  will  thus  be 

papers"  afforded  for  improving  those  set  for  Higher  Grade.  The  Higher 
discoDtinued.  Grade  English  paper,  for  example,  will  be  lightened  by  the 
institution  of  quite  separate  papers  for  History  and  for  Geo- 
Separate  graphy.  Specimens  of  the  latter  have  already  been  published, 
^pera  for  Then  each  of  the  present  Higher  Grade  papers  in  Latm,  Greek, 
fmd'fof  French  and  German  will  be  broken  up  into  two  parts,  and  room 
Geography,  will  be  found  for  dictation  in  French  and  in  German.  The 
Other  general  efiect  will  be  to  lessen  considerably  the  heavy  strain 

modiaoations.  which  the  actual  examination  imposes  upon  the  pupil.    Lastly, 
the  written  papers  will  be  taken  immediately  before  the  Spring 
daS^of"^      vacation.     Apart  from   other  advantages,  this  will  materially 
Examination,  facilitate  the  development  of  the  system  under  which  we  invite 
the  school  authorities  to  co-operate  with   us  in  arriving  at  a 
judgment  on  the  attainments  of  their  pupils. 
Reports  of         £s  usual,  I  have  received  most  useiul  and  informing  reports 
Injectors      from  the  Inspectors  who  have  visited  the  different  schools,  and 
S^visers.        ^^^^  ^^™  ^^^  revisers  who  have  assisted  in  the  arduous  work  of 
assessing  the  values  of  the  written  papers.      The  following 
remarks    upon    the    individual  subjects    are  suggested   by  a 
collation  of  all  the  information  thus  placed  at  my  disposal. 

ENGLISH 

The  position  On  the  whole,  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  the  paramount 
of  English,  importance  of  English  is  being  more  and  more  widely  recognised. 
It  is,  I  should  explain,  a  subject  to  which  we  naturally  attach 
very  great  weight  in  estimating  the  fitness  of  pupils  to  receive 
the  Intermediate  Certificate.  Though  a  pass  m  English  is  not 
actually  made  a  sine  and  non  of  the  award,  any  candidate  who 
does  fail  must  establish  an  exceptionally  strong  claim  for 
himself  on  the  rest  of  his  work ;  and  there  is  an  irreducible 
minimum  without  which  none  can  hope  to  be  successful.  The 
reports  of  our  Inspectors  go  to  show  that  steady  progress  is 
bemg  made  in  the  direction  of  a  better  organisation  of  the  time 
available  for  the  study  of  the  mother  tongue.  In  many  schools, 
however,  there  is  still  great  need  for  a  proper  co-ordination  of 
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nil  the  efiforts  bestowed  upon  it.    It  frequently  happens  that 

classes  are  passed  on  from  teacher  to  teacher  in  successive  years 

without  any  right  understanding  as  to  the  ground  which  is  to 

be  covered  in  the  difterent  sections  of  their  course.     A  well 

thought  out  Lehrplan  would  not  only  save  much  time,  but 

woidd  also  be  productive  of  greatly  increased  oflBciency. 

It  is  gratifymg  to  be  assured  that  oral  Composition  is  steadily  Oral 

improving ;  it  is  quite  common  now  to  find  pupils  who  can  Composition 

connectealy  and  in  good,  fluent  English  relate  an  incident,  and  ""P'^^"**?- 

describe  a  character,  a  place,  or  an  historical  event.    It  seems, 

however,  that  indistinct  speech  and  glaring  provincial  defects  of  Defects  of 

pronunciation  are  as  frequently  foimd  as  ever,  sometimes  singly  Sp«ech. 

and    sometimes    in    combination.      The  growing  interest    in 

Phonetics  among  our    teachers    should    ultimately   work  an 

improvement  in  these  respects,  particularly  if  systematic  speech 

exercises  are  regularly  practised  in  the  earlier  years  of  school 

life.     More  attention  is  being  directed  to  the  mapping  out  of 

courses  of  Home  Reading.     In  some  schools  a  list  of  books  for  Home 

each  year  of  study  is  drawn  up  at  the  *beginning  of  the  session.  R«»ding. 

It    is  carefully  graded  in   difficulty,   and  it  gives  scope  for 

individual  choice.    The  pupil  is  not  expected  to  read  all  the 

books  on  this  list ;  he  may  do  so,  of  course,  but  all  that  is 

necessary  is  that  he  should  make  choice  of  a  varying  number — 

from  six  to  twelve — ^in  each  year,  with  which  he  has  to  profess 

just  so  much  acquaintance  as  may  reasonably  be  expected  from 

careful  and  attentive  reading  done  at  home.     An  incidental 

advantage  of  this  is  that  it  often  stimulates  the  interest  of 

parents  m  the  intellectual  development  of  their  children.    And 

to  achieve  such  an  end  is  an  aim  of  the  highest  importanca 

The  sense  of  literature,  like  the  sense  of  history,  is  hard  to 

implant,  unless  the  work  of  the  school  is  aided  by  the  influence 

ana  atmosphere  of  the  home.    But  even  the  school  can  do  much, 

and  one  is  glad  to  beUeve  that,  in  the  words  of  one  of  our 

Inspectors : 

"  There  lias  set  in  daring  recent  years  a  strong  current  leading  towards 
greater  breadth  and  appreciation.  The  classes  are  gradually  shaking  off 
the  incabuB  of  a  somewnat  barren  formalisin,  too  long  fostered  by  classical 
tradition,  and  are  escaping  to  the  fresher  inspiration  bom  of  contact  with 
the  works  of  the  masters.'' 

The  evidence  furnished  by  the  written  papers  in  English  fully 
bears  out  the  testimony  of  the  visiting  Inspectors.    In  the  Lower  Decided 
Grade  the  Chief  Examiner  reports  a  steady  progress  in  the  advance 
teaching  of  English  and  the  growth  of  a  clearer  conception  as  to  Lj,JJ*^(;njde 
the  standard  required ;  the  wholesale  presentation  of  immature 
candidates,  so  common  in  former  years,  has  almost  entirely 
ceased.    But  he  makes  the  following  general  observation,  which 
teachers  would  do  well  to  ponder ;  no  doubt,  the  evil  complained 
of  is  simply  part  of  the  general  looseness  and  inexactitude  of  the 
growing  mind,  but  thatis  no  reason  why  something  should  not 
be  done  to  mitigate  it : 

"Qood  as  the  results  are.  they  wotdd  have  been  still  better  but  for  the  The  main 
prevalence  of  a  fault  whicn,  though  probably  not  more  common  than  in  fault. 
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previous  years,  stands  out  more  conspicuously  now  owing  to  the  general 
absence  of  other  serious  defects.  This  fault  is  neither  ignorance  noi 
inaccuracy,  but  mere  irrelevance.  I  find  reviser  after  reviser  complaining 
that  the  candidates  answer  not  the  question  asked,  but  something  super- 
ficially like  it ;  or  answer  a  part  of  a  question,  but  not  the  whole ;  or 
overlay  correct  answers  with  alien  matter  to  which  no  value  can  be  given. 
It  is  clear  that  more  marks  have  been  lost  from  this  one  cause  than  from 
all  other  causes  put  together.'* 
Detailed  Apart  from  this,  the  results  of  the  Lower  Grade  paper,  taken 

rwIulS.^"*^  all  over,  appear  to  be  such  as  may  gratify  any  reasonable 
expectation  on  the  part  either  of  tne  Department  or  of  the 
teachers.  Penmanship,  Spelling  and  Grammar  are  almost 
invariably  good.  Dictation  is  decidedly  above  the  average  in 
respect  not  only  of  spelling,  but  of  punctuation  and  the  employ- 
ment of  capitals.  The  proper  use  of  the  ajjostrophe  and  the 
syllabling  ot  words  divided  m  writing  are  points  tnat  still  call 
for  attention.  The  essays,  it  is  true,  diet  not  display  much 
originality  or  imagination ;  as  it  happened,  the  theme  which  ^ve 
most  scope  for  these  qualities  was  generally  avoided,  and  required 
for  real  success  an  amount  of  information  which  few  of  those 
who  tried  it  actually  possessed.  But,  if  there  was  not  much 
originality,  there  was  plenty  of  free  and  vigorous  writing  ;  some 
of  the  battles,  in  particular,  were  described  in  a  vivid  and 
spirited  fashion.  On  the  whole,  there  is  convincing  evidence 
that  our  Scottish  schools  are  steadily  improving  in  Composition, 
the  most  difiScult  branch  of  all  to  teach.  In  this  connection  an 
interesting  fact  is  noted  by  more  than  oncreviser — the  superiority 
ot  medium-sized  over  large  schools ;  doubtless  those  vmo  draw 
attention  to  this  are  right  in  attributing  it  to  the  greater  amount 
of  individual  attention  received  by  the  pupils.  The  simple 
question  in  Literature  set  to  Lower  Grade  candidates  produced 
proof  of  a  considerable  width  of  reading.  Much  good  poetry  was 
quoted — though  sometimes  in  a  very  illiterate  way,  without 

Sunctuation  or  indication  of  the  beginning  and  end  of  lines,  and 
efaced  by  errors  which  showed  that  the  verses  had  been  learned 
entirely  by  ear — ^but  few  oi  the  candidates  gave  convincing 
reasons  for  their  admiration,  or  pointed  out  poetic  beauties. 
These  results  suggest  two  reflections  to  the  Chiet  Examiner : 

"(1)  Dictation  of  verse  should  be  practised  in  our  schools  as  well  as 
dictation  of  prose.  (2)  In  selecting  verses  to  learn  by  heart  more  should  be 
left  to  the  pupils'' own  choice.  It  is  idle  to  expect  them  to  admire  to  order. 
Taste  and  juagment  develop  slowly  ;  we  must  not  try  to  force  them,  but, 
finding  out  and  accepting  what  the  children  naturally  like,  slowly  cultivate 
their  appreciation  of  the  good  into  a  preference  for  the  better.'' 
Some  im-  ^^  ^"^  Higher  Gradle  also  the  work  has  improved,  though  the 

provcment  in  improvement  is  not  so  conspicuously  noticeable.  The  result,  so 
G  at?'^**^^  far  as  it  goes,  is  satisfactory  and  points  to  genuine  progress  in 
the  teaching  of  English,  more  especially  in  the  teacning  of 
English  Composition.  The  most  marked  defect,  alike  in  Language, 
in  Literature,  and  in  Prosody,  was  weakness  of  the  generalizing 
faculty.  In  the  Language  section  of  the  paper,  for  instance,  a 
definite  divorce  was  observable  between  tne  broad  ideas  of 
linguistic  history  and  relationship  which  had  been  impressed 
upon  the  pupil's  memory,  and  the  particular  examples  with  which 
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lie  had  also  been  made  familiar.  There  is  a  consensus  of  opinion 
that  the  essays  show  a  distinct  advance  in  fecility  and  power  of 
expression,  a  better  grasp  of  the  main  prmciples  of  composition, 
and,  on  the  whole,  less  of  the  feebleness  and  irrelevance  which 
used  to  mar  this  part  of  the  work.  One  of  the  subjects  offered 
was  to  give  a  description  of  a  picture.  It  is  interesting  and 
significant  to  find  that  many  of  the  papers  of  those  Glasgow 
pupils  who  chose  this  topic  "  revealed  in  their  writers  not  only 
accurate  and  artistic  oDservation,  and  retentive  memory,  but 
power  to  describe  the  objects  of  both  in  no  unfitting  and  in  no 
impersonal  manner."  It  is  evident  that,  if  teachers  in  large 
cities  are  in  some  ways  at  a  disadvantage,  there  are  compensations 
open  to  them,  if  they  are  wise  enough  to  utilise  them.  The  Grammar 
teaching  of  English  Grammar  still  compares  very  unfavourably  ^^'^' 
with  the  teaching  of  the  corresponding  branch  of  Latin  and  Greek. 
There  is  no  neea  to  erect  it  into  a  separate  subject.  The  careful 
study  of  a  single  play  of  Shakespeare,  under  the  ^idance  of  a 
teacher  who  understood  Shakespearian  idiom,  would  give  all  the 
training  that  is  required.  Shakespeare,  by  the  way,  is  widely 
and  assiduously  read.  But  it  was  surely  an  amazing  judgment 
that  had  compelled  boys  and  girls  to  spend  the  session  in 
studying  Otheuo, 

As  to  the  Honours  papers,  a  very  few  words  will  sufiice.    The  Improvement 
quality  of  the  work  done  all  over — even  when  candidates  did  not  "*  H^^noura 
reach  the  pass  mark — struck  the  reviser  as  being  distinctly  better  P*P®"* 
than  it  was  last  year.    There  was  not  so  much  verbal  repetition 
from  text-books  of  literature ;  and  seconds-hand  criticism  was  not 
so  much  in  evidence.     On  the  contrary,  the  answers  seemed 
fresher  and  more  individual,  as  if  they  were  the  fruit  of  personal 
study  of  the  masterpieces  themselvea 

HISTQRY 

There  is  distinct  evidence  that  a  good  deal  of  thought  is  now 
being  devoted  to  the  question  of  now  History  can  most  profit- 
ably be  studied  in  schools.    A  full  statement  of  the  Department's  Memoranduiu 
views  is  reserved  for  the  Memorandum  on  the  Teaching  of  to  ^issued 
History  which  it  is  proposed  to  issue  shortly.    In  the  meantime,  ■^®'^^y- 
it  may  be  enough  to  state  quite  briefly  the  main  defect  of  the 
present  system.    The  History  lesson  consists,  to  too  large  an  The  present 
extent,  of  reading  and  note-taking  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  com-  »yBtem. 
bined  with  questioning  on,  and  possibly  amplification  of,  texti- 
book  facts  and  opinions  by  the  teacher.    As  a  consequence,  the 
written  papers  show  that  the  power  of  tracing  causes  and  effects 
is  not  strong.    Neither  the  orainary  teachers  of  History  in  our 
schools  nor  the  ordinary  text-books  there  employed  lay  sufficient 
stress  on  this  simple  truth — that  for  us  the  really  important 
things  in  the  past  are  those  which  influence  the  present    As 
regards  method,  one  would  like  to  see  a  much  closer  connection 
maintained  between  the  study  of  History  and  the  study  of 
Literature.    The  list  of  books  K>r  home  reading  ouffht  certainly 
to  include   some   first-rate  examples,  either  of  fiction  or  of 
biography,  bearing  directly  on  ^he  period  of  history  on  which 
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the  pupils  are  at  the  time  enga^ged.  Such  reading  would  give 
them  a  better  knowledge  of  social  conditions  and  of  the  person- 
ality of  the  great  figures  than  can  be  got  from  mere  text-books. 
At  present  it  may  be  said  that,  so  far  as  the  imparting  ot 
information  goes,  not  a  little  solid  work  is  done.  Within  the 
limits  indicated,  the  answers  to  the  written  papers  were  quite 
creditabla 

GEOGRAPHY 

Memorandum  Here  again  there  will  presently  be  a  suitable  opportunity  for 
in  prepara-  drawing  attention  at  some  length  to  the  possibilities  of  the 
subject,  and  to  the  means  by  which  these  are  most  likely  to  be 
realized.  One  is  glad  to  be  informed  that  a  notable  develop- 
ment in  certain  new  directions  has  already  taken  place — a 
development  which  may  be  expected  to  proceJed  with  increased 
force,  as  the  scientific  and  practical  aspect  of  Geography  becomes 
more  and  more  clearly  apprehended.  And  it  is  satisfivctory  to 
learn  that  the  official  provision  of  Ordnance  Survey  maps  for 
educational  purposes  at  a  cheap  rate  is  province  of  the  utmost 
benefit.  Perhaps,  however,  the  most  hopeful  sign  of  the  future 
is  the  fact  that  Geographjr  is  shortly  to  be  accorded  the  rank  of 
a  fully  privileged  University  subject.  When  a  proper  supply  of 
specialist  teacners  is  available,  a  marked  rise  in  the  standard  of 
efficiency  may  confidentlv  be  looked  for.  The  written  papers 
showed  that  a  considerable  mass  of  facts  had  been  accumulated 
W  the  great  majority  of  the  candidates,  but  that,  precisely  as  in 
English  and  in  History,  little  systematic  effort  had  been  made 
to  cultivate  the  generalizing  faculty. 

CLASSICS 

Though  the  average  level  of  attainment  reached  in  Classics  in 
Scottish  schools  is  not  as  yet  conspicuously  high,  much  of  the 
teaching  is  sound  and  thorough,  and  the  prospects  of  the  subject 
seem  to  be  quite  reassuring  to  all  but  immoderate  expectations. 
The  quality  of  the  work  in  Greek  is  specially  good,  and  Latin 
may  be  expected  to  show  an  improvement  when  it  is  attempted 
by  fewer  pupils.  The  most  noteworthy  advance  that  fidls  to  be 
recorded  is  undoubtedly  the  agreement  which  has  been  reached 
as  to  a  imiform  system  of  Latin  pronunciation.  The  attitude  of 
most  teachers  towards  the  "new"  pronunciation  aj^pears  to  be 
entirely  sympathetic.  But  the  habits  of  a  generation  or  more 
cannot  easily  be  changed ;  and  for  some  time  to  come  there  will 
be  need  of  tact,  patience  and  tolel*anca  The  change  in  itself  is 
admirable.  A  scientific  pronunciation  is  required  in  any 
lanfi^age  studied,  not  merefy  for  the  sake  of  the  pronunciation 
itself,  but  also  for  the  indirect  effect  it  must  haye  in  emphasising 
the  necessity  of  the  appeal  to  the  ear.  The  excellent  practice  of 
committing  selected  passages  to  memory  is  now  general,  but  it 
might  be  carried  even  further  than  it  is ;  it  helps  to  cultivate 
accuracy  in  the  matter  of  quantities,  and  in  the  case  of  prose  gives 
advanced  pupils  at  least  some  notion  of  the  cadence  ot  the 
Some  sentence  and  the  period.    In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  in 

weaknesses.   &Toui^  of  oral  oomposition,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  there  is  as  yet 
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but  little  progress  to  chronicle  in  this  respect.  It  seems  absurd, 
but  it  is  true,  that  in  much  of  the  oral  work  that  is  done  prose  order 
is  uncertain ;  the  ear  has  been  forgotten.  In  the  matter  of  com- 
position generally,  the  fallacy  of  setting  passages  of  unduedifficulty 
remains  far  too  prevalent.  And  Realien  are  too  much  neglected ; 
in  all  but  a  few  schools  the  necessary  apparatus  for  illustrating 
what  is  read  is  absolutely  lacking.  Lastly,  accidence  for  its  own 
sake  is  still  an  idol  of  the  class-room,  particularly  in  Latin. 
The  matter  is  thus  summed  up  in  a  valuable  report  from  one  of 
our  Inspectors : 

"  In  this  as  in  other  parts  of  the  school  work  too  many  teachers  have  no 
trao  perspective,  no  power  to  discriminate  between  the  universal  and  the 
particular, — the  point  that  nvust  be  koown,  and  the  minor  point  that  it  is 
quite  pardonable  to  forget." 

As  regards  the  written  work,  I  have  this  year  received  from  Written 
the  Chief  Examiner  a  report  of  such  interest  as  to  justify  quota-  ^'°'^' 
tion  almost  in  extenso.  It  is  most  striking  to  see  now  the 
defects  of  method  to  which  the  visiting  Lispectors  draw  atten- 
tion find  their  inevitable  Nemesis  in  the  written  papers,  and 
that^  too,  although  these  defects  are  almost  without  exception 
due  to  a  mistaken  zeal  to  drill  the  pupils  for  the  very  tests  in 
which  the  weaknesses  are  so  marked.    He  says : — 

Lower  Latin 

"  The  percentage  of  failures  to  passes  remains  high    Several  Revisers  Percentage 
report  that  the  knowledge  of  some  candidates  was  practically  ?u7.    This  x)f  failures, 
can  only  mean  that  it 'is  not  understood  in  all  quarters  that  the  Lower. 
Grade  is  meant  to  represent  a  definite,  though  not  an  advanced,  standard' 
of  attainment.     Some  schools  seem  to  present  pupils  on  chance.    It  is 
noted,  however,  by  more  than  one  reviser  that  the  number  of  candidates 
i^ho  failed,  but  came  within  ten  or  twelve  marks  of  a  pass,  has  increased, 
and  this  is  encouraging  so  far  as  it  goes. 

'*  A  point  that  comes  out  very  clearly  is  that  the  accidence  is  much  Accidence, 
better  done  than  the  rest  of  the  paper.    It  even  appears  that  there  is  a 
considerable  number  of  candidates  who  do  the  accidence  almost  correctly 
and  yet  are  incapable  of  translating  the  simplest  English  sentence  into 
Latin.    It  need  hardly  be  said  that,  where  this  is  the  case,  it  points  to  the 
use  of  utterly  wrong  methods  of  teaching.    A  pupil  who  is  familiar  with  a 
sentence  like  diu  et  acriter  imgnatu/ni  est  will  not  be  nuzzled  when  he  is 
asked  for  the  adverb  formea  from  acer.    He  knows  it  already  as  a  real  and 
living  thing.    On  the  other  hand,  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  an  immature 
mind  to  apply  knowledge  which  has  been  conveyed  to  it  in  the  form  of 
lists.    Experience  seems  to  show  that  the  best  test  of  all  is  the  translation 
of  simple  idiomatic  sentences  from  English  into  Latin.   It  is  an  even  better 
test  at  this  stage  than  continuous  prose.    The  power  of  writing  this  comes, 
if  it  comes  at  all,  later  on,  and  the  sort  of  prose  that  is  written  by  younger 
candidates  is  continuous  only  in  the  sense  that  the  sentences  do  not  begin  at 
the  beginning  of  a  line.    It  seems  to  follow  that  what  is  chiefly  required  is  Translation 
that  more  stress  should  be  laid  on  the  translation  of  easy  sentences  into  of  easy 
Latin,  and  that  less  importance  should  be  attached  to  the  coi\jugation  of  sentences 
verbs  and  the  like,  whicn  is  mainly  an  afiair  of  memory.    Good  results  will  into  Latin, 
never  be  achieved  until  it  is  understood  that  the  pupil  must  do  something 
himself;  must  create  a  Latin  sentence,  instead  of  merely  learning  to 
reproduce  more  or  less  accurately  so  many  pages  of  a  grammar. 

^  The  revisers  report  that  some  progress  nas  been  made  in  the  matter  of  Scansion, 
scansion,  but  the  remarks  they  make  as  to  the  mistakes  which  were  of  most 
common  occurrence  show  that  this  is  still  regarded  as  an  exercise  for  the 
eye  rather  than  the  ear.    The  majority  of  candidates  went  wrong  because 
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they  supposed  that  locus  and  kabet  have  their  first  syllables  long.  I  ventare 

to  say  tnat  this  is  not  their  fault.    It  is  clear  that  they  have  been  allowed 

to  pronounce  Idcus  and  hdbet^  and  very  probably  they  have  heard  tiieir 

teachers  do  so.    If  that  is  so,  they  were  perfectly  right  in  following  the 

guidance  of  their  ears.    If  any  trouble  had  been  taken  to  secure  the  right 

pronunciation,  these  mistakes  would  have  been  simply  impossible.    The 

failure  in  translating  from  Latin  into  English  was  maiid^  due  to  defective 

Defective        vocabulary.    Some  of  the  commonest  words  seem  to  be  quite  unknown.   In 

vocabulary,     paper  after  paper,  rmdierum  was  translated  '  of  mules '  or  *  of  mule-drivers.* 

This  would  be  impossible  if  the  construction  of  simple  sentences  were  made 

the  foundation  oi  the  teaching.    A  peculiar  difficulty  arises  in  the  case  of 

most  girls*  papers  and  of  those  done  by  a  good  many  bovs.    There  is  a 

marked  tendency  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  the  Latin  vocabulary  from  the 

French.    Thus*  proud*  ya  fierus  and  *mad*  \&  foUuB,    This  means,  it  is  to 

be  feared,  that  French  is  now  taught  in  a  more  rational  w^  than  Latin, 

and  that  its  vocabulary  is  therefore  more  readily  available.    It  is  also  clear 

that,  though  it  leads  to  such  strange  results,  this  plan  of  extending  the 

Latin  vocabulary  is  based  upon  a  sound  instinct,  and  that  something  might 

be  made  of  it  under  proper  guidance.    Without  going  far  into  Romance 

philology,  it  would  be  possible  to  teach  one's  pupils  that.;2er  is  fenu  and  a 

few  things  of  that  sort.    Both  words  would  be  better  remembered,  and  the 

change  of  meaniiig  is  instructive  in  itself. 

Some  ''The  history  questions  appear  to  show  some  improvement ;  but  there 

improvement  are  some  mistakes  which  should  be  impossible.     In  at  least  two  pajpers 

in  history.      Nero  was  credited  with  having  besieged  Troy  for  ten  year&  and  taken  it  in 

the  end  by  introducing  a  wooden  norse.     Several  candidates  confused 

Gracchus  and  Bacchus.    This  means  that,  in  the  schools  from  which  they 

came,  no  attempt  is  made  to  give  the  pupils  a  general  outline  of  the  legend 

and  history  of  the  ancient  world.    It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  such  an 

outline  should  be  regarded  as  an  essential  part  of  education.    It  is  not, 

perhaps,  of  any  great  value  in  itself  ;  but  it  gives  the  pupil  a  skeleton  which 

he  can  gradually  clothe  with  flesh  and  blood.     Without  some  such  outline, 

it  is  impossible  for  young  minds  to  assimilate  what  they  read.    In  former 

days,  this  outline  used  to  be  given  through  English  Beading-books,  which 

were  thus  made  to  serve  a  double  purpose.     It  is  also  noticeable  that  such 

things  as  the  legend  of  the  Seven  Kings  of  Rome  appear  to  be  avoided, 

presumably  because  modern  criticism  has  thrown  doubt  upon  their  historical 

accuracy.    Such  considerations  should  have  no  place  in  school  teaching. 

The  things  that  never  happened  are  of  ten  more  important  than  the  things 

that  did,  and  historical  criticism  is  not  in  place  at  the  earlier  stages  of 

teaching." 

HiGHEB  Latin 

Marked  '*In  Higher  Latin  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  there  is  a  very  marked 

hngp^noont  improvement.  The  percentage  of  passes  is  laiger .  and  that  of  discreditable 
in  Higher  failures  is  smaller.  The  improvement  seems  to  show  itself  all  through  the 
i^tm.  paper.    The  scansion  is  much  better,  many  papers  getting  fuD  marks  for 

this.    The  history  €[uestions  also  showed  improvement. 

Defective  ''  The  defect  which  comes  out  most  clearly  is  tha.t  of  vocabulary.    It  is 

vocabularr*    surely  remarkable  that  many  good  candidates,  candidates  who  have  passed 

quite  easily,  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  ajmoenuf  or  opactis,  or  even  of 

flwvius.    This  points  to  the  same  faulty  method  which  I  have  spoken  of  in 

connexion  with  the  Lower  Qrade  papers.    One  feels  that  there  is  a  want  of 

background,  so  to  speak,  in  the  candidates'  knowledge  of  the  subject.  They 

have  not  read  enough  or  in  sufficiently  large  masses ;  but  have  gone  through 

a  few  books,  so  that  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  chance  whether  they  have  ever 

met  with  some  of  the  commonest  words  in  the  language  or  not.    There  can 

be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  chief  source  of  the  wedcness  shown  in  good 

papers  here  and  there.    There  is  no  other  possible  foundation  for  knowledge 

Necessity  for  of  a  language  than  the  reading  of  it  in  large  masses  without  notes  and. 

reading  m       without  minute  comment  and  parsing.    It  is  only  when  this  foundation  has 

masses.  been  laid  that  the  finer  kind  of  interpretation  is  anything  but  a  weariness 

When  a  boy  has  read  half-a-dozen  books  of  Livy,  with  a  translation  if 

ne^d  be,  he  will  b^  interested  in,  and  will  profit  .py>  &  minute  scholarly 
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interpretation  of  a  portion  of  what  he  has  road.  As  thin^  are,  it  is  the 
practice  of  parsing  all  the  irregular  verbs  and  '  accounting  for '  all  the 
subjunctives  as  he  ^oes  along  tnat  kills  his  interest  in  the  subject  and 
makes  classical  training  the  barren  thing  it  often  is." 

LowEB  Greek 

"  The  number  of  candidates  presented  for  Lower  Greek  is  again  larger  Increased 
this  year  than  last^  and,  what  is  still  more  satisfactory,  l^e  standard  is  well  presentations, 
maintained.     It  is  specially  gratifying  to  find  that  the  translation  of  ^j 
sentences  from  English  into  Greek  is  better  done  every  year.    The  reviser  ^^^^^^^^ 
says  :— '  At  one  time  candidates  who  scored  well  in  other  parts  of  the  paper  **»'isiictory. 
failed  here,  but  now  the  majority  of  the  candidates  make  a  fair  proportion 
(in  many  ewes  a  large  proportion)  of  their  marks  by  this  question.*^    As  I 
have  said  in  discussing  the  Lower  Latin  papers,  this  is  the  best  test.    A 
pupil  who  can  turn  into  Greek  sentences  of  the  kind  usually  set  in  this 
paper  has  the  key  of  the  language  in  his  hand.    It  would  probably  be  wise 
to  develop  this  part  of  the  paper  still  further,  as  the  schools  appear  to  be 
ripe  for  it.    It  is  more  valuable  in  itself  and  a  better  test  of  attainment  than 
the  mere  identification  of  isolated  verbal  forms,  which  is  naturally  found 
more  difficult  by  mast  candidates. 

Higher  Gbesk 

*'  The  results  of  the  Higher  Grade  paper  in  Greek  are  the  most  satisfactory  Kesalts  very 
of  all.    The  number  of  candidates  is  larger  than  last  year,  and  there  is  satisfactory, 
at  the  same  time  a  distinct  advance  in  the  quality  of  the  work.    The  reviser 
says  :  '  Only  a  negligible  proportion  of  the  candidates  failed  to  come  within 
a  measurable  distance  of  the  pass  standard.'    It  is  evident  that  Greek  is  now  Methods 
taught  in  our  schools  on  sound  methods,  and  by  teachers  of  great  competence  sound  and 
and  enthusiasm.     Some  of  the  Higher  Grade  schools  of  the  West  of  teachers 
Scotland  are  deserving  of  special  commendation.  competent. 

"  It  is  also  satisfactory  to  note  an  improvement  in  the  Homer  translation. 
The  day  of  books  of  ^  Unseens'  seems  to  be  passing  away,  and  there  is 
evidence  that,  in  some  schools.  Homer  is  at  last  being  read  m  large  masses. 
That  should  be  a  matter  of  course  everywhere. 

"  There  is  really  only  one  feature  in  the  teaching  of  Greek  that  calls  for  One  un- 
serious  criticism,  and  that  is,  that  in  many  schools  the  pupils  are  still  made  satisfactory 
to  memorise  forms  of  verbs,  which,  as  the  reviser  says,  are  either  not  met  feature, 
with  at  all,  or  only  found  sporadically.    This  can  only  be  done  with  the 
view  of  training  the  pupil's  memory ;  for  it  cannot  help  him  to  learn  Greek. 
But  surely  it  would  be  better  to  tram  the  memory  by  learning  something  of 
real  value.     The  pupil  must,  of  course,  know  a  certain  number  of  irregular 
verbs,  if  only  because  they  are  the  commonest  words  in  the  language  ;  but 
these  are  really  very  few  in  number.     It  should  be  possible  for  almost  any 
pupil  to  know  them  infallibly ;  and,  if  he  does,  he  will  easily  be  able  to  deal 
with  the  others  when  he  meets  them. 

Honours  Latin  and  Greek 

"  In  the  circumstances,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  much  of  the  Honours 
papers  in  Latin  and  Greek.    In  Latin,  the  general  character  of  the  papers 
appears  to  be  much  the  same  as  in  previous  years,  and  in  particular,  there  is 
the  same  suspicion  of  cramming  about  the  literary  and  historical  ciuestions.  gome 
In  the  Greek  paper,  this  comes  out  even  more  strongly.     It  is  evident  that  evidence  of 
some  of  the  candidates  have  tried  to  get  up  subjects  for  which  their  previous  cramming, 
training  has  in  no  way  prepared  them.    In  one  paper,  the  *  Homeric  question ' 
has  left  the  following  obscure  trace  :  *  Homer  nownere  mentions  war-engines, 
and  as  these  were  used  by  the  Romans,  the  Homeric  poems  must  have  been 
of  earlier  date.'    Another  candidate  says  :  *  Theocritus  was  the  only  poet  of 
any  note  who  wrote  in  the  Greek  language  after  Pindar.'    These  remarks 
are  quoted  in  order  to  reinforce  what  I  observed  above,  the  want  of  any 
systematic  effort  to  give  the  pupils  even  a  bare  outline  of  the  history  and 
literature  of  Greece  and  Rome.    One  sees  that  the  candidates  who  gave 
these  answers  have  been  trying  to  get  the  subject  up  with  a  view  to  the 
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ezamiDatioD,  but  that  they  have  no  idea  of  where  to  fit  in  what  they  read. 
The  re-action  against  the  memorising  of  dates  and  titles  of  books  was  no 
doubt  justified  oy  the  excessive  importance  formerly  attached  to  such  things^ 
but  it  has  evidently  gone  too  far.  We  might  learn  a  great  deal  from  French 
methods  of  teaching  m  this  respect.  As  in  the  case  of  the  irregular  verbs, 
what  has  to  be  memorised  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  then 
memorised  faultlessly. 

"  To  sum  up.  The  general  impression  which  I  have  formed  from  the 
papers  which  I  went  through  and  from  the  reports  of  the  revisers  is  that 
Greek  is  taught  in  a  more  rational  way  than  Latin,  and  that  it  is  bfting 
better  taught  every  year.  If  the  grammar  could  only  be  simplified  a  little 
more,  there  would  be  no  serious  fault  to  find.  Latin  suffers  from  not  being 
read  in  masses,  which  leads  to  defective  vocabularv  and  want  of  freedom  m 
dealing  with  ttie  language.  All  subjects  suffer  from  the  absence  of  any 
scheme  or  outline  into  which  new  knowledge  can  be  fitted  as  it  is  acquired. 
These  are  faults  whidh  it  should  not  be  hard  to  remedy." 

FRENCH 

The  study  of  French  oontinues  to  be  pursued  with  steadily 
inoreasing  earnestness  and  enthusiasm.  Progress  is  as  yet  most 
noticeable  in  the  earlier  stages,  although  in  not  a  few  of  the 
schools  its  rate  is  hampered  by  the  gresonoe,  during  the  first  and 
second  years,  of  pupils  who  have  no  mtention  of  continuing  thwr 
attendance  after  they  reach  14,  and  whose  proper  place  is  there- 
fore in  Supplementary  Courses.  Existing  teachers  continue  to 
strengthen  tneir  qualifications  by  attendance  at  classes  at  home 
and  hj  taking  vacation  courses  abroad — a  form  of  self-sacrifice 
that  is  altogether  admirable ;  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  those  responsible  for  the  instruction  of  any  class,  trom  the 
voimgest  upwards,  should  have  an  ordered  idea  of  the  system  of 
^French  sounds  and  such  a  knowledge  of  living  French  idiom  as 
implies  a  power  to  use  it  in  actual  clasa-work»  Recitation  is 
practically  universal,  but  the  quality  of  it  varies  greatly;  its 
possibilities  are  not  yet  fully  appreciated,  and  it  is  often  re- 
garded as  .merely  another  task,  without  much  relation  to  the 
rest  of  the  work.  The  testimony  of  our  Inspectors  is  unanimous 
as  to  the  supreme  value  of  oral  composition,  when  it  is  con- 
scientiously and  intelligently  practised.  Considerable  difficulty 
seems  to  be  experienced  in  choosing  suitable  reading-books. 
Some  teachers  are  too  prone  to  select  works  that  are  unduly 
hard,  on  the  old-fashioned  theory  that  it  is  an  advantage  to 
learn  the  maximum  number  of  hard  words  with  the  minimum 
amount  of  reading.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  very  opposite  is  the 
case.  And  in  any  event  there  ought  always  to  be  at  least  one 
text  written  in  the  simplest  style,  which  can  be  profitably  em- 
ployed as  a  basis  for  oral  work  and  as  a  medium  in  which  to 
study  in  concrete  form  the  leading  principles  and  characteristic 
phraseology  of  the  language.  The  effect  of  proper  oral  drill 
upon  written  composition  is  far  from  being  adequately  realised. 
Still,  there  is  a  distinct  advance  even  here.  The  book  of  hard 
English  extracts  is  slowly  disappearing.  Teachers  are  becoming 
less  reluctant  to  substitute  for  the  stvle  of  Burke  and  Sydney 
Smith  something  direct  and  simple.  The  correction  of  written 
exercises,  however,  is  often  unsatisfactory ;  they  should  be  set 
less  frequently  and  supervi^i^  i^oxe  vigilantly.    At  the  same 
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time  the  interest  in  the  work  is  growing.    The  system  of.  ex-  Interchange 
change  with  Fiance,  too,  is  developm^  satisfactorily,  and  promises  of  stndent 
to  have  highljr  useful  results  in  two  directions.    On  the  one  hand,  pj^®"  ^^^'^ 
Scottish  pupils  are  deriving  distinct  benefit  in  the  immediate    ^*°^* 
present.^    On  the  other,  the  army  of  teachers  is  receiving  a  body 
of  recruits  who  have  undergone  a  very  special  form  of  training, 
and  whose  influence  on  future  generations  of  pupils  ought  to  be 
all  for  good. 

As  regards  the  written  papers,  I  subjoin  some  extracts  from  written 
the  Chief  Examiner's  report.  Papers. 

LowsB  Okade 

''The  revisers^  with  one  partial  exceptipo,  are  agreed  that  in  the  Lpwer  Digtinot 
Grade  there  is  a  distinct  advance  on  tne  performance  of  last  year.    T^iendTance  in 
number  of  the  'very  good  '—that  i&  those  who  obtain  thre^-qiurters  of  IimI  Lower  Grade, 
marks— has  not  increased^  but  the  hopeless  failures— rthat  is^  noose  wjip  fall 
below  one-quarter  of  the  maximum— are  nrnqh  f eWer.  'The  average  age  of  the 
candidates  is  higher,  and  there  is  not  such  a  large  presentation  of  candidates 
who,  as  their  teachers  should  have  known,  are  predestined  to  fail.    This 
improvement  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  Free  Composition.   The  fairy  ^^^  Q,nj. 
story  set  this^  year  did  not  perhaps  give  so  much  scope  as  usual  for  invention  poeiiioo. 
and  originality  of  treatment.    Yet  the  majority  succeeded  in  telling  it  so 
that  a  Frenchman  would  have  grasped  the  meaning,  and  this  is  the  most 
convincing  proof  that  the  language  has  been  studied  to  some  effect. 

"  In  the  rendering  of  the  set  passage  into  French  there  was  also  some  TranMation 
improvement,  though  not  so  marked  as  in  the  Free  Composition.  There  into  French, 
were  fewer  solecisms  and  violations  of  the  first  grammatical  concord.  The 
prevailing  defects,  to  which  the  attention  of  teachers  should  be  directed,  PrevaUing 
are  as  follows : — 1.  Ignorance  of  the  coiyugation  of  ^  the  commonest  defects, 
irregular  verbs — cUler,  ventr,  vivre^  voir.  This  does  not  imply  that  there 
should  be  more  of  formal  grammar  teaching,  but  simplv  that  there  should 
be  more  of  conversational  practice.  These  verbs  should  be  used  so 
frequently  that  the  correct  form  becomes  automatic^  as  in  the  native  lan- 
guage. 2.  In  syntax,  the  oonfusion  of  ce  and  il^  of  oomme^  eommtni  and 
coffioten,  the  indicative  after  a  verb  of  wishing,  and  the  use  of  a  present 
where  the  more  l(^cal  French  requires  the  future.  All  these  are 
such  familiar  stumbling  blocks  that  the  pupil's  attention  should  be  specially 
directed  to  them  and  correctness  secured  by  systematic  drill.  8.  The 
common  complaint  of  examiners  as  to  limited  vocabulary  appears  to  me 
often  over-charged,  and  the  high  pretensions  of  the  Gouin- method  have  not 
been,  in  my  experience,  justified  by  results.  But  in  the  passage  set  this 
year  there  was  no  word  that  a  French  infant  of  three  would  not  have  known, 
and  such  words  as  Mress,'  'pair  of  shoes,'  'handkerchief/  'comer,'  shoula 
have  occurred  in  class-room  conversations,  parts  of  the  boay  and  dress  being 
obvious  topics  to  begin  with.  4.  Blunders  such  as  unjoli  tin,  nou$  awrion$ 
le  manger  ('  we  should  have  to  feed  \i\ie  v%en$  aunpM  bout  v  I  am  coming 
to  a  worse  end')  will  occur  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  and  can  only  be 
eradicated  by  raising  the  general  intelligence.  Yet  it  is  worth  while  point- 
ing; out  that  nearly  all  attempted  a  literal  version  of  the  last-quoted 
idiomatic  English  phrase,  and  also  that  only  one  in  five  hundred  rendered 
'  Fluff'  by  minet^  though  scores  must  have  met  "vrith  the  word  in  children's 
stories.  Evidently  the  reader  is  not  sufficiently  used  in  teaching  French 
composition. 

''The  translation  into  English  was  fairly  done  by  mos^  but  very  few  Translation 
gained  extra  marks  for  style.    Most  versions  were  painfully  literal,  often  into  English, 
even  when  'the  letter  killeth.'    Thus,  'I  have  the  honour  to  salate  you' 
for  'I  wish  you  good  day.'    Even  in  the  early  stages  anglioised  French 
should  be  banned  and  barred. 

HiOHZR  Gbade 

'^Here,  too^  the  minority  of  the  revisers  report  a  marked  improvement.  Marked 
One^  however,  notes  that  many  candidates  ought  never  to  have  been  improvement. 
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snbmitted,  and  all  are  agreed  that,  though  there  were  few  absolute  failure 

n  'u^  ^^^  attained  high  excellence. 

i.ntioinii8.  a  Incidentally,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  the  story  set  for  Free  Compo- 
sition many  displayed  a  gross  ignorance  of  some  very  elementary  facts  of 
natural  history. 

"  To  the  set  composition  the  criticisms  parsed  on  the  Lower  Grade  apply 
in  a  modified  degree.  That  very  few  knew  the  French  for  'rheumatism' 
or  *  lady  author  *  I  count  a  venial  shortcoming,  but  such  words  as  *  needle,' 
'  income,'  'fame,' '  to  pay  a  call'  should  have  been  familiar  to  all,  not  to 
two-thirds  or  less.  But  I  reckon  it  a  far  more  serious  blot  that  nine-tenths 
of  the  candidates  should  have  begun  their  composition  with  '  MadntenaiU 
qrieje  sats  qudque  chose  de  voua '  or  its  equivalent.  It  points  to  the  '  evil 
wrought  by  want  of  thouf^ht.'  Some  other  prevailing  blunders  may  be 
pointed  out :  reflexive  verbs  conjugated  with  avoir ;  wn  pea  deux  (for 
peu  cPentre  dies):  id  se  trowve  or  ci  git  le  secret  (for  voua) ^  traveller 
avee  lews  aifpidtes ;  and  nom  de  plvme — the  last  a  piece  of  journalistic 
En^ish  that  it  is  hard  to  eradicate. 

'VThe  passage  of  French  prose  for  translation  presented  no  difficulties  of 
vocabulary,  and  the  general  meaning  was  fairly  interpreted  by  most  Onlv 
some  five  p^r  cent,  on  a  rough  calculation  made  utter  nonsense  of  it  by  such 
blunders  as  wn  malaise  gSn&al  'a  Maltese  general,'  or  un  coehe  ' a  pig-stye.' 
On  the  other  hand,  such  mistakes  as  'a  free  head'  for  'a  clear  brain,' 
'  I  could  not  wish '  for '  I  cannot  form  a  wish,' '  I  have  dark  ideas  of 
melancholy'  (with  a  total  disregard  of  commas),  were  too  frec^uent;  and 
hardly  one  gave  correctly  the  idiomatic  *C*est  comme  cela  que  fat  fait  U  tour 
du  rrumde.' 

"The  French  poetry  was  a  £[ood  instance  of  the  difficulties  concealed 
beneath  what  appears  extreme  simplicity.  Thus  not  one  candidate  in  ten 
had  tried  to  realise  the  picture  in  tne  third  line,  or  reflected  that  '  picking 
a  quarrel'  was  not  an  appropriate  term  for  birds.  At  least  ten  per  cent, 
did  not  know  the  English  of  canards^  and  the  majority  failed  to  render 
empressds.  On  the  other  hand,  a  fair  proportion  saw  that  in  the  last  couplet 
it  IS  almost  imperative  to  render  the  French  acUectives  by  substantives. 

'  HONOUBS 

g^nje  "  In  spite  of  the  fewer  entries  the  number  of  passes  is  slightly  higher 

improYement  ^^^^  ^^  year. 

in  Honours.        "Tl^e  reviser  of  the  first  paper  (French  Composition  and  Essav)  speaks  in 

the  highest  terms  of  the  candidates'  performance.    '  Most  of  the  essays 

Freoch  were  quite  interesting  to  read,  and  several  exhibited,  not  only  originality  of 

Compoflition   thought,  but  real  cleverness  in  handling  the  language.'     The  tliSmes  were 

and  Essay,     likewise  satisfactory,  though  often  marred  by  gross  blunders.    The  reviser 

The  second     ^^  ^®  second  paper  is  likewise  satisfied  with  the  work  as  a  whole,  but 

paper.  qualifies  his  approval.    In  the  first  passage  set,  a  critique  of  Shakespeare, 

the  failures  were  due  quite  as  much  to  an  ignorance  of  English  literature  as 

of  the  French  language.    The  passage  of  French  verse  was  better  done  than 

the  prose,  and  a  fair  proportion  showed  genuine  appreciation  of  the  poetry. 

Ilumer  and  h/Ues  are  words  of  rare  occurrence  that  I  did  not  expect  to  be 

known,  but  there  is  no  excuse  for  ignorance  of  such  words  as  hmyhe  and 

prefix.     From  the  alternative  questions  set  as  riders  on  the  translation 

five-sixths  chose  the  one  on  prosody.    Comments  on  the  neglect  of  this 

branch  of  French  study  passed  in  previous  years  had  evidently  been  taken 

to  heart  by  teachers,  ana  the  main  rules  of  French  scansion  were  correctly 

given  by  the  greater  number.    There  was,  however,  a  painful  uniformity  in 

the  answers,  showing  that  they  had  been  got  up  from  the  same  text  book  ; 

and  in  their  classification  of  French  rhymes  most  candidates  fell  into  the 

logical  error  of  cross  division.    The  few  who  attempted  the  first  alternative 

did  not  ^t  beyond  an  analysis  of  the  poem,  interspersed  with  notes  of 

admiration^  and  a  comparison  with  Victor  Hugo  or  Wordsworth  was  the 

rare  exception.    On  the  philological  question  only  one  candidate  gained  a 

high  mark.    Literary  criticism  belongs  to  a  later  stage  than  school,  but 

lessons  on  la  vie  d^  mots  are  both  attractive  to  school-boys  and  profitable  " 


GERMAN 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  German  can  hardly  be  said  to  Continued 
be  holding  its  ground.    At  the  same  time  it  appears  to  be  chiefly  decline  in 
in  the  smaller  schools  that  its  popularity  has  diminished.    The  ^^g^, 
causes  of  the  decline  are  obscure,  but  at  least  they  are  not 
peculiar    to    Scotland.    Enquiry  shows  that  in  England  the 
phenomenon  is  even  more  strilangly  apparent.    Whatever  the 
ultimate  explanation  may  be,  it  is  not  to  oe  found  in  the  way  in 
which  the  subject  is  handled.    The  teachers  who  deal  with  it 
are  almost  all  well  qualtfied  by  continued  study  at  home  as  well 
as  bv  residence  abroad.     More  modem  methods  of  instruction 
are  being  gradually  adopted  everywhere ;   considerable  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  scientific  treatment  of  pronunciation ;  and 
the  oral  facility  of  the  pupils  has  improved.     In  a  few  of  the 
best  schools  the  pupils  really  work  in  a  German  atmosphere,  and 
there  the  results  are  excellent. 

The  Chief  Examiner  sums  up  his  impressions  of  the  written 
papers  in  the  following  terms : — 

'*  Whilst  the  general  impression  left  on  me  by  the  written  work  in  the  General 
several  grades,  so  far  as  it  has  come  under  my  personal  observation,  hardly  resnlts 
enables  me  to  record  any  very  decided  advance  in  any  of  them,  I  can  at  aatisfactory. 
least  honestly  say  that  I  am  by  no  means  dissatisfied  with  the  general 
results  of  this  year's  examination.    There  are  doubtless  still  not  a  few 
schools,  too  many  in  fact,  in  which  either  too  little  time  is  given  to 
German,  or  the  methods  of  instruction  are  too  little  advanced,  to  admit  of 
their  making  anvthing  like  a  respectable  figure  in  a  test  of  this  kind : 
still,  upon  the  whole,  the  results  seem  to  me  to  afford  ample  evidence  of 
careful  and  eiBcient  teaching  in  the  iScottish  schools. 

'*  The  standard  and  general  character  of  the  papers  will  probably  have 
been  found  much  the  same  as  those  of  last  year,  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  the  detached  sentences  in  the  Higher  Grade  paper,  which  were  Some  weak- 
pitched  somewhat  higher  than  in  former  years.  The  result  of  thia  experi-  neeses  in  the 
ment,  I  must  confess,  has  not  been  very  encouraging,  comparatively  few  of  HigherGrade. 
thecandidatee  having  come  up  to  my  expectations  m  their  translation  of 
these  sentences.  Whether,  however,  the  discontinuance  of  the  Honours 
Grade  may  not  render  a  certain  advance  in  this  direction  advisable,  if  not 
inevitable,  remains  to  be  seen,  it  scarcely  requires  to  be^  stated  that 
detached  sentences  such  as  those  referred  to  serve  a  certain  important 
object  of  their  own ;  they  are  intended  to  test  the  candidate's  power  of 
idiomatically  rendering  common  turns  of  speech  such  as  the  participial  ([or 
gerundial)  constructions  which  form  so  prominent  a  feature  of  English 
prose  style,  and  which,  in  connected  translation,  may  often  be  avoided  by 
a  total  change  of  construction.  That  an  examination  which  is  to  test  any- 
thing beyona  a  mere  elementary  knowledge  of  the  German  lan^oge  is 
bound  to  take  some  account  of  such  cardinal  features  of  idiom  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  ;  and  if,  besides  the  ordinary  purpose  of  a  bare  ^ass  in 
a  subject  of  general  culture,  the  Higher  Grade  examination  is  to  aim,  as 
would  seem  desirable,  at  affording  candidates  an  opportunity  of  showing 
a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  language,  some  questions  of  a  more 
advanced  nature  will  probably  best  serve  that  purpose. 

"The  translations  of  the  continuous  passages  were,  on  the  whole,  fairly  Translation, 
well  done  both  in  the  Lower  and  the  Iligher  Grades ;  and  still  more  so 
perhans  the  free  composition,  except  that  not  a  few  of  the  Higher  Grade  Free 
candiaates  went  ratner  far  astray  from  the  given  sketch,  and  often  missed  Composition, 
the  real  point  of  the  anecdote.  Nevertheless,  both  kinds  of  Free  Composition 
seem  to  me  admirably  adapted  for  encouraging  oral  instruction. 

"  As  regards  the  results  of  the  Honours  Grade,  there  is  this  year  no  Honours, 
occasion  for  violating  the  time-honoured  rule  of  '  de  mortuis  nil  niti  bonum* ; 
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it  certainly  was  very  gratifying  to  me  to  see  it  make  its  exit  with  so 
satisfactory  a  record. 

"The  German  script  seems  to  have  been  used  by  practically  all  the 
candidates^-I  certainly  have  not  met  with  a  single  set  of  answers  in  which 
it  was  not  employed.  This  surely  is  all  the  more  satisfactoiy,  as  the  qoalitv 
of  the  writing,  too,  seemed  to  me,  on  the  whole,  to  leave  little  to  be  desired. 

SPANISH 

The  seeds  of  interest  in  Spanish  are  very  slow  to  fructify. 
The  written  papers  sent  in  were,  for  the  most  part,  exceedingly 
unsatisfactory  in  character.  The  Examiner  reports  that  the 
translation  into  English  was  clumsy,  and  absurd  rendering  of 
simple  Spanish  words  and  idioms  were  common.  The  composition 
contained  numerous  OTammatical  errors,  and  betrayed  the 
candidates'  ignorance  of  Spanish  constructions.  Further,  in  the 
accentuation  of  the  Spanish  words  great  inaccuracy  was  shown. 
In  brief,  it  was  evident  that  the  subject  had  not  been  treated  in 
a  sufficiently  serious  spirit,  and  consequently  that  the  time 
devoted  to  it  had  been  largely  wasted.  Whatever  is  done  in 
school  should  be  well  done ;  if  there  is  not  time  for  doing  a  thing 
well,  it  should  be  left  alone.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
study  of  this  language  will  make  much  headway  in  Scotland 
until  its  value  for  practical  purposes  becomes  more  generally 
appreciated. 

GAELIC 

r**hi  **  The  success  of  the  Gaelic  portion  of  the  Leaving  Certificate 

iatisfactory.  Examination  may  now  be  regarded  as  well  assured.  The  results 
this  vear  are  considered  by  the  Chief  Examiner  to  be  highly 
satismctory.  The  number  of  failures,  it  is  true,  is  rather  larger 
than  on  either  of  the  two  previous  occasions.  But  that  appears 
to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  several  candidates  must  have  been 
encouraged  to  attempt  the  paper  who  were  quite  unfit  to  take  it. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  majority  of  those  presented  could  have 
passed  with  credit  an  examination  framed  upon  a  considerably 
nigher  standard.  The  orthography  continues  to  be  the  weak 
feature,  but  a  perceptible  improvement  in  this  respect  is  nociceable 
this  year.    Dealing  with  this  point,  the  Chief  Examiner  remarks : 

**  In  many  localities,  notably  in  Lewis,  where,  upon  the  whole,  the  best 
work  in  other  respects  is  found,  a  strong  localism  in  pronouncing  Gaelic  is 
met  with.  Here,  and  also  elsewhere,  an  apt  word  or  a  pure  idiom  or  turn  of 
phrase  is  written  with  fair  regularity  in  a  semi-phonetic  form,  but  differing 
widely  from  the  literari^  standard.  It  appears  to  me  that  this  can  be 
traced  to  the  faulty  training  of  the  teacher,  at  least  to  some  extent.  Where 
such  feature  was  found,  the  fault  was  less  severely  punished.** 

The  foUowmg  observations  as  to  the  districts  from  which 
the  candidates  were  drawn  are  of  considerable  interest 

DiBtrihntion  "  The  distribution  of  the  candidates  over  the  Qaelic-speakinff  area  presents 
of  candidates,  some  anomalies.  Lewis  and  Skye  are  well  represented.  Mainland  Roas- 
shire,  mainland  Inverness,  and  Sutherlandshire  are  represented  by  two 
pa'ishes  each.  There  is  not  a  candidate  from  the  western  seaboard  from 
Gairloch  to  Strontian.  In  the  Isles  there  is  not  a  candidate  from  Gighai 
Colonsay,  Mull,  lona,  Coll,  Eigg,  Canna,  Hum,  or  Barra." 
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« 

MATHEMATICS 

To  judge  from  the  reports  of  the  visitmg  Inspectors,  the  improved 
artificial  barriers  that  have  so  long  separated  the  various  branches  «»«thod8. 
of  Mathematics  are  gradually  breaking  down,  and  methods  of 
instruction  are  becoming  correspondingly  broadened  and  more 
varied.  As  a  rule,  the  qualincations  of  the  teachers  are 
thoroughly  satisfactory,  and  adequate  time  is  given  to  the 
subject.  In  the  best  of  the  schools— and  it  is  most  gratifying  to 
find  that  some  of  the  smaller  are  included — methods  and  results 
are  excellent ;  in  a  few  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  they  could  be 
improved.  Here  and  there  some  conftision  exists  bletween  the 
different  members  of  the  staffs  who  are  engaged  in  mathematical 
instruction.  There  should  always  be  a  perfect  understanding  as 
to  the  general  guiding  principles  to  be  Allowed  by  all.  This  can 
only  be  secured  by  the  assistance  of  a  carefullr  devised  scheme 
of  study,  showing  exactly  the  work  that  shoula  be  overtaken  by 
each  class  in  every  year  of  the  whole  course.  In  no  case  shoula 
Arithmetic,  Algebra,  and  Greometrv  be  taught  to  the  same  pnpils 
by  entirely  different  masters;  there  could  hardly  be  a  more 
certain  way  of  defeating  the  fundamental  aim  of  all  recent 
reform.     Some  common  weaknesses  may  bo  briefly  alluded  to. 

While  teachers  and  pupils  appear  to  be  fairly  settling  down  to  Geometry, 
the  study  of  Geometry  on  the  newer  lines,  the  connection  between 
the  experimental  and  the  demonstrative  sides  of  the  subject  is 
not  maintained  with  sufficient  closeness.  Some  teachei?^  seem 
unwilling  to  recognise  that  there  is  any  connection  at  all,  or  to 
understand  the  end  and  purpose  of  the  practical  exercises  with 
reference  to  the  teaching  of  theory.  The  whole  work  should 
centre  round  these  practical  studies ;  and,  in  the  earlier  stages  at 
least,  the  teacher.  Treeing  himself  from  the  trammels  ot  any 
particular  text -book,  should  aim  through  them  at  the  origination 
and  development  of  geometrical  ideas.  After  from  four  to  six 
months  of  experimental  enauiry  the  pupil  should  have  acquired 
a  sufficiently  accurate  knowledge  of  fundamental  conceptions  to 
enable  him  to  begin  to  employ  the  demonstrative  method ;  and 
the  deductive  method  of  dealmg  with  a  given  question  should 
follow  the  inductive  as  closely  as  possible  in  point  of  time. 
Algebra  is  generally  commenced  on  proper  lines,  and  is  often  Algebra, 
closely  related  to  Arithmetic,  but  it  is  too  seldom  linked  in  any 
waj  with  the  geometrical  truths  that  are  studied  simultaneously  ; 
this  remark  applies  to  the  more  advanced  classes  also,  as  was 
plain  from  much  of  the  work  in  the  written  papers.  Misunder- 
standing is  trequent  as  to  the  point  in  the  course  of  study  at 
which  graphs  may  be  taken  up  with  advantage.  At  present  tney 
are  apt  to  come  in  too  late  for  that  fuller  treatment  which  would 
give  them  a  higher  educational  value.  In  this  connection  it  is 
satisfactory  to  Team  that  there  is  now  a  more  intelligent  under- 
standing of  equations  of  aU  kinds  by  the  piipils.  The  graph  is 
generalfy,  however,  somewhat  scrappy  and  unfinished ;  it  is 
seldom  left  in  a  state  in  which  one  could  refer  to  it  for  exact 
information.    A  fear  has  been  expressed  in  several  quarters  that 
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the  Study  of  Arithmetic  may  tend  to  fall  into  disUse  after  the 
attainment  of  the  Intermediate  Certificate.  As  a  matter  of  &ct» 
some  branches  of  the  subject,  such  as  Stocks  and  Investments 
of  various  kinds,  are  of  such  a  highly  specialized  character  that 
they  ought  not  to  be  forced  upon  the  ordinary  pupil.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  short  and  thorough  revision  of  the  principal 
methods  should  be  undertaken  at  the  beginnixxg  of  the  secondary 
course;  in  particular,  decimal  fractions  and  the  best  ways  of 
dealing  with  problems  in  proportion  should  be  very  carefiiUy 
considered. 

The  Chief  Esutminer  in  Mathematics  has  famished  the  following 
report  upon  the  results  of  the  written  papers.  As  usual,  it  will 
be  found  to  illustrate  very  aptly  the  criticisms  of  the  visiting 
Inspectors : — 

"  The  results  of  this  year's  examination  may  be  pronounced  satisfactory  as 
regards  the  mathematical  papers.  Taken  all  over,  it  ia  clear  that  the  general 
character  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  schools  is  inteUigent  and  careful, 
and  that  the  scholars  give  thought  and  attention  to  the  subject.  The  most 
noteworthy  point  is  the  gradual  improvement  wluch  goes  on  from  year  to 
year  in  the  style  in  which  the  work  is  written  out,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  improvement  in  style  is  accomnanied  by  an  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  the  work.  Of  late  years  there  nas  been  special  advance  in 
the  accuracy  and  neatness  of  the  graphical  work,  which  as  a  whole  is 
distinctly  creditable  to  the  schools.  It  is  also  clear  that  the  changes 
recently  made  in  the  examination  syllabus  have  resulted  in  improved 
methods  of  teaching  and  a  breaking  down  of  the  partition  which  formerly 
appeared  to  exist  between  theory  and  practice.  There  is  of  course  still 
much  to  be  done.  In  all  the  mathematical  papers  more  use  might  be  made 
of  squared  paper  to  facilitate  the  drawing  of  diagrams  and  calculations 
therefrom.  There  are  still  one  or  two  schools  where  the  detailed  calcula- 
tions are  not  written  in  their  proper  place  as  part  of  the  answer,  but  are 
put  down  in  an  untidy  mass  at  the  side  or  bottom  of  the  page  with,  as  the 
consequence,  inaccurate  results  and  a  loss  of  marks  due  to  such  neglect  of  the 
instructions. 

Lower  Grade 

"I.— The  standard  of  the  paper  was  well  suited  to  the  attainments  of  the 
majority  of  the  candidates.  The  average  character  of  the  work  was  quite 
up  to  the  standard  of  previous  years,  while  the  number  of  papers  contain- 
ing really  bad  work  was  comparatively  small.  Drawings  ana  measurements 
were  generally  neat  and  careful,  but  more  use  might  have  been  made  of  the 
square-ruled  paper.  Modern  methods  of  teaching  have  clearly  been  largely 
emploved,  with,  in  general,  satisfactory  results.  In  some  cases,  however, 
candidates  were  inclined  to  dispense  with  geometrical  proofs,  apparently 
supposing  that  a  result,  tested  by  measurement  in  one  case,  was  a  sufficient 
proof  that  the  same  result  held  good  in  all  similar  cases.  Man^  appeared 
not  to  understand  that  the  second  part  of  a  geometrical  question  can  in 
most  cases  be  solved  by  a  simple  application  of  the  theorem  proved  in  the 
first  part,  and  even  when  told  to  deduce  a  certain  result,  many  candidates 
attempted  an  independent  proof  of  that  result. 
Work  good.  "  li —As  a  whole,  the  work  was  good,  showing  a  grasp  of  the  elementary 
algebraic  processes,  and  also  neatness  and  accuracy  in  applying  them  to 
examples.  Instruction  in  the  method  of  representing  equations  graphically 
appears  now  to  be  universally  given  with  very  gratifying  results.  Com- 
paratively few,  however,  were  able  to  form  the  equation  corresponding  to 
a  given  straight  Hue.  The  solution  of  quadratic  equations  by  means  of 
factors,  where  that  method  is  applicable,  is  well  understood.  Unfortunately 
in  some  schools  beginners  are  still  encouraged  to  attempt  solution  by 
formula,  although  thi««  method  depenrls  on  memory  rather  than  intelligence, 
and,  at  this  stage,  leads  nearly  always  to  failure.     Problems  leading  to 


Work 
satiafactory. 


Modem 
methods  of 
teaching. 


Some  weak- 
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equations,  and  on3  involving  the  use  of  algebraical  symbols  in  arithmotlcal 
calculations,  were  only  occasionally  well  done. 

'*  III. — In  this  paper  many  candidates  gained  a  high  percentage  of  the  Work,  as  a 
maximum  marks,  and  the  work  was,  as  a  rule,  written  out  in  good  style,  rule,  good. 
The  metric  system  seemed  well  understood  as  regards  its  application  to  i^etric 
length  and  weight,  but  few  are  able  to  apply  it  to  square  and  cubic  syatem. 
measure,  in  spite  of  the  simplicity  of  the  calculations.  Thus  many  who  can 
write  down  that  1728  cubic  inches  make  one  cubic  foot,  are  quite  unable  to 
discover  how  many  cubic  centimetres  there  are  in  a  cubic  metre.    In  some 
^chools  scholars  do  not  understand  what  is  meant  by  a  'prime  number,'  in 
sjm  3  they  are  unable  to  write  down  an  answer  correct  to  the  nearest  unit. 

HlQHSB  GbADS 

"I.— The  work  in  this  paper  was  veiy  fair,  and  showed  progressive  improve-  Improvement 
ment  on  f onner  years  as  regards  writing,  arrangement,  and  diagrams.    More  on  former 
care  should,  however,  be  given  to  the  writin^^  of  the  letters  which  represent  y^ftn, 
points  in  the  figures,  as  in  many  cases  e3cammers  have  difficulty  in  knowing  g^n,^ 
which  of  two  or  more  similarly  formed  letters  is  intended.    In  some  cases  weakneeses^ 
figures  were  drawn  too  small,  and  full  use  was  not  made  of  the  square- 
ruled  paper.    Some  candidates  had,  apparently,  not  yet  been  provided  wiUi 
decimally-divided  scales  as  required  hy  the  instructions.     In  many  cases 
the  value  of  a  well-drawn  figure  was  greatly  diminished  by  failure  to  specifv 
the  steps  taken  in  its  construction.    Some  candidates  appeared  to  think 
that  a  well-drawn  figure  served  all  the  purposes  of  a  geometrical  proof. 

"  II. — The  answers  were  generally  wntten  out  neatly  and  carefully,  while  Excellence  of 
the  graphic  work  deserves  special  praise.     Many  candidates,  however,  fi^phic  work, 
disregarding  the  instructions,  unnecessarUy  adopted  different  units  for 
vertical  and  horizontal  measurements.     Tne  rule  as  to  the  number  of 
questions  to  be  answered  was  far  better  followed  than  in  former  years; 
'I  he  work  was  generally  satisfactory,  but  the  first  question,  which  was  Work,  as  a 
purely  arithmetical,  was  not  well  answered,  very  few  candidates  perceiving  whole, 
that  the  best  method  of  treatment  was  the  reduction  of  each  fraction  to  a  satisfactory, 
decimal  before  attempting  to  add  them  together. 

"  III. — As  a  whole^  the  work  in  this  paper  was  satisfactory,  both  in  style  Work 
and  in  grasp  of  principle,  giving  evidence  of  careful  preparation  and  of  such  satUfactorj-. 
familiaiity  with  the  use  of  instruments  and  mathematical  tables  as  proved 
that  the  training  had  been  sound  and  practical.    One  weak  point,  however, 
was  the  definition  of  a  cosine,  often  given  without  a  figure,  and  without  A  weak  point, 
any  explanation  of  the  convention  regarding  the  signs  of  lines  necessary  for 
the  ca  e  when  the  an^le  is  greater  than  the  right  angle.    Diagrams  were  Diagrams, 
generally  excellent,  although  sometimes  on  too  small  a  scale,  but  were 
often  unaccompanied  by  a  proper  statement  of  the  steps  of  the  construction, 
which  is,  of  course,  as  necessary  in  trigonometry  as  it  is  in  geometry. 
Many  candidates  did  not  understand  the  meaning  of  finding  a  resiut  correct 
to  a  certain  number  of  decim<&I  figures,  or  the  relation  between  four  place 
values  and  five  place  values  of  the  same  quantities. 

Honours 

•*  Geometi-y, — The  work  may  be  said  to  have  reached  a  fair  standard.  Most  Work  fnir. 
candidates  evinced  an  excellent  grasp  of  the  properties  of  the  nine  points 
circle  and  the  radical  axis,  but  some  weakness  was  shown  regarding  similar 
figures  and  inversion.  In  some  cases  proofs  were  unsuccessful  through 
weakness  in  elementary  geometry.  Although  the  majority  of  the  diagrams 
were  careful  and  accurate,  yet  some  candidates  drew  ver^  inaccurate  figures, 
and  were,  in  consequence,  led  astray.  A  serious  fault,  which  occasionally  pre-  Some  faults, 
sented  itself,  was  tne  statement  that  the  results  had  been  proved,  when  this 
was  not  the  case.  Other  candidates,  instead  of  proving  them,  stated  that 
they  could  (easily  be  proved.  Some  weakness  was  shown  as  to  knowledge 
of  the  raeaningof  the  mathematical  terms  employed  in  the  questions. 

"  Algehra,—^rhe  questions  on  the  binomial  theorem,  on  the  identity  of 
logarithmic  series  and  on  the  products  of  binomial  expressions  involving 
squares,  were  generally  well  answered,  but  a  good  deal  of  weakness  was 
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Some  shown  in  algebraical  simplifications  and  in  the  explanation  and  interpreta- 

weaknesses,    tion  of  complex  numbers.    Some  of  the  (questions  were  seldom  attempted 

successfully.    In  the  case  of  some  candidates  there  was  evidence  that 

advanced  work  had  been  learned  without  being  properly  understood  by 

those  who  were  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  elementary  principles. 

^^Sf  "  Trigonometry  and  Logarithms, — The  quality  of  the  work  was  generally 

satiBtaotoTy.    satisfactory,  and  most  of  the  candidates  showed  that  they  had  received 

Graphs.  good  and  careful  preparation  up  to  the  required  standard.    The  graphs, 

however,  were  selaom  plotted  with  sufficient  accuracy.    There  was  also,  as 

so  often  happens  in  this  subject,  an  unfortunate  tendency  to  manipulate 

the  work  so  as  to  make  it  appear  as  if  a  known  result  had  been  properly 

obtained,  although  such  mistakes  had  been  made  tliat  the  candidate  must 

have  known  this  was  not  the  case.    The  dishonourable  nature  of  such 

artifices  should  be  impressed  on  all  candidates. 

AODinOKAL  SUBJBCTB 

pistinct  '*  Elements  of  Dynamics.— The  work  in  this  subject  shows  distinct  im- 

improvement.  provement,  the  proportion  of  unprepared  candidates  being  nrach  smaller 
than  used  to  be  the  case .  Weakness  was^  however,  apparent  in  the  explana- 
tion of  relative  velocity  and  the  enunciation  of  the  pai^allelogram  of  forces. 
On  the  other  hand,  examples  involving  these  ideas  were  often  oorrectlv 
worked  out,  and  questions  on  hydrostatics  were  well  answered.  A 
be^nning  has  been  made  in  graphic  work,  but  candidates  require  to  be 
trained  to  draw  their  diamms  on  a  larger  scale  and  to  state  on  their 
diagrams  the  units  adopted  for  both  vertical  and  horizontal  measurements. 
Work  "  Geometrical  Conies.— The  candidates  showed  satisfactory  knowledge  of 

satisfactory,    bookwork  and  power  of  solvingriders.    The  diagrams  were  ffenerally  good, 
and  in  some  cases  excellent.    The  chief  fault  was  the  tendency  to  write 
down  steps  of  the  proofs  without  giving  any  clue  to  the  basis  on  which  each 
assumption  rested. 
Work  very     ^   *^  Analytical  Geometry. — In  one  or  two  schools  the  work  appeared  to 
good*  indicate  undue  rapidity  of  instruction,  but  in  most  cases  it  was  very  good, 

and  the  diagrams  often  deserved  high  praise.    In  some  cases  they  were 
even  unnecessarily  elaborate,  but^  as  in  other  subjects,  their  value  was 
frequently  marred  by  the  omission  of  a  proper  statement  of  the  steps  taken 
in  tneir  construction. 
Work  not  "  Higher  Dynamics.— On  the  whole  the  candidates  were  hardly  up  to 

quite  the  level  of  this  paper,  although  some  did  well  in  answering  the  question 

f^ati^actory.  on  projectiles  and  that  on  Boyle's  law.  The  proof  of  the  theorem  on 
unitorm  circular  motion  was  generally  given  with  the  help  of  the  hodograph, 
but  it  was  not  always  clear  that  the  candidates  understood  what  a  nodo- 
^ph  is.  More  attention  should  apparently  be  given  to  graphical  methods 
m  statical  problems.'' 

SCIENCE 

rrop«88  Instruction  in  Experimental  Science  continues  to  make  head- 

batbtfactory.  way  Steadily.    Our  Inspectors  report  that  progress  is  generally 
satisfactory,  and  that  a  good  spirit  pervades  the  instruction.    A 
defect  at  which  I  hinted  last  year  has  recently  been  brought 
into  more  decided  prominence  in  connection  witn  the  considera- 
tion of  the  various  Intermediate  Curricula  submitted  to  us  for 
Toomnch  ^   approval.      The   schemes  of  study  proposed  often    show    a 
at^mpted  in  tendency  to  attempt  a  larger  volume  of  work  than  could  be 
study. ^  ^      overtaken  satisfactorily  in  the   time  allotted  to  the  subject. 
This  is  a  fault  which,  as  I  said  a  year  a^o,  experience  may  be 
trusted  to  remedy.    In  many  schools  faurly  satisfactory  courses 
have    been    evolved    in  the    earlier   stages    of  Physics    and 
Chemistrv,  but  the  more  advanced  stages  of  these  subjects  are 
more  dimcult  to  treat  along  inductive  Imes,  and  the  difficulty 
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to  be  overcome  is  still  greater  in  dealing  with  the  subjects  that 
may  be  described  as  organic.  While  teaching  is  usually  effective, 
care  must  continue  to  be  taken  in  some  quarters  to  prevent  the 
laboratory  operations  of  the  pupils  becoming  a  series  of  isolated 
experiments  instead  of  consecutive  studies^  properly  cemented 
tc^ether  by  frequent  discussion  of  principles.  One  of  our 
Inspectors  lays  stress  on  the  marked  improvement  that  has 
been  effected  lately  in  the  note-books  of  the  pupils.    He  adds — 

^  It  is  of  real  consequence  to  the  general  education  of  the  boys  and  girls 
that  their  notes  should  be  written  as  well  as  if  the  lesson  were  one  in 
Writing,  the  composition  as  closely  studied  as  if  in  an  ordinary  English  class, 
the  calculations  set  forth  in  the  same  good  shape  as  is  required  by  the 
teacher  of  Mathematics,  and  the  diagrams  of  apparatus  and  plant  dissections 
drawn  as  if  done  under  the  eye  of  the  Art  Master." 

The  close  interconnection  that  ought  to  subsist  between  the  Connection 
Mathematical  and  the  Science  Instruction  is  being  fairly  well  between 
maintained.     Its  importance  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  instruction 
upon.    It  is  also  wortn  while  pointing  out  that  in  schools  where  and  other 
workshops  have  been  established  and  where  Manual  Instruction  swbjecta. 
is  given  to  the  pupils,  a  very  effective  correlation  between 
Science  and  Manual  Work  is  possible.    In  a  number  of  cases 
this  has  been  established,  and  boys  have  constructed  pieces  of 
apparatus  in  the  workshop  which  they  have  afterwards  used  in 
connection  with  their  experimental  work  in  the  Science  labora- 
tory.   Further  developments  in  this  direction  might  well  be 
encouraged.    Again,  in  the  laboratory  pupils  should  endeavour 
to  get  out  of  their  instruments  the  utmost  accuracy  of  which 
eacn  instrument  admits.     From  the  very  beginning  the  idea  of 
fractional  error  should  be  firmly  grasped ;  the  probable  fractional 
error  should  be  estimated  before  the  experiment  begins. 

The  Chief  Examiner  reports  a  very  large  increase  in   the  increase  in 
number  of  candidates  presented  at  the  examination  for  Inter-  presentations 
mediate  and  Leaving  Cfertificates.    This  is  largely  due  to  the  dllte  anT* 
working  of  the  new  regulations,  under  which   all  pupils  are  Leaving 
normally  put  forward  for  approval  of  their  work  at  the  end  of  Certificates, 
the  third  year  of  their  Intermediate  Course.    The  quality  of 
these  candidates  was  found  to  vary  considerably ;  but  on  the 
whole  it  was  satisfactory,  and  no  doubt  it  will  improve  as  the 
teachers  gain  fresh  knowledge  of  soimd  methods.      The  work  of 
those  pupils  who  appeared  for  examination  on   the    higher 
standard  was  again  good.    And  it  is  exceedingly  satisfactory  to 
know  that  in  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  schools  the 
examiners  were  able  to  accept  tne  teacher's  Hst  without  change 
or  modification  of  anv  kind.    This  is  a  sure  sign  of  the  growth 
of  that  mutual  conndence  which  is  essential  to  any  really 
healthy  system  of  examination. 

DRAWING 

The  valuable  report  by  the  Chief  Examiner  in  Drawing,  which 
I  printed  verbatim  a  year  ago,  renders  it  unnecessary  to  refer 
a^in  in  detail  to  the  general  principles  by  which  the  teaching 
ot  the  subject  should  be  regulated.    All  the  more  is  this  ^e  case 
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Memorandum  in  view  of  the  recently  published  Memorandum,  which  may  bo 
on  Drawing,    expected  to  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  all  who  are  interested. 
It  appears  that  in  many  of  the  better  Higher  Grade  and  Secondary 
Eqaipraent     Schools,  the  Drawing  Instruction  is  now  carried  on  in  commo- 
in  Schools,      dious  and  well -equipped  Art-rooms,  furnished  with  convenient, 
easily-moved,  single  desks,  well-provided  with  carefully  selected 
objects    of   good    form    and    colour  suitable  for  harmonious 
arrangement  and   representation,  and  possessing  in  addition 
abundant  facilities  tor  growing  and  obtaining  examples   for 
Nature  Study  and  Drawmg.     But  in  not  a  few  of  the  smaller 
schools,  and  even  in  some  of  the  larger  ones,  the  position  of 
aflfairs  is  much  less  satisfactory.     In  some  cases  the  attention  of 
Managers  hiis  been  specifically  drawn  to  obvious  deficiencies, 
while  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  others  due  note  will  be  made  of 
this  general  warning. 
Increased  As  in  Science,  so  in  Drawing,  the  number  of  presentations 

liresentntions  at  the  annual  Examination  was  very  largely  augmented  owing 
to  the  operation  of  the  new  regulations  regarding  the  Inter- 
mediate Certificate.  After  allowing  for  this  change,  the  Chief 
Examiner  is  of  opinion  that  the  work  done  by  the  candidates 
more  than  holds  its  own  in  quality,  purpose  and  amount,  when 
compared  with  the  output  of  any  former  year.  At  this  Examina- 
tion the  actual  test  is  not  allowed  to  bulk  very  largely  in 
determining  the  merits  of  the  pupils'  work.  But  it  affords  a 
useful  opportunity  for  seeing  how  they  attack  a  definite  problem, 
for  suggesting  and  illustrating  improved  methods  of  working, 
and  for  indicating  fresh  avenues  of  study.  The  real  basis  of  the 
award  is  the  character  of  each  pupils  work  throughout  his 
course.  The  Department  is  in  coraiat  agreement  with  one  of  our 
most  experienced  Examiners  in  Drawing,  who  thus  describes 
the  ideal  which  he  endeavours  to  keep  before  him : 

'*The  examination  day  should  be  the  opportunity  for  intercourse,  for 
encouragement,  for  sympathy,  and  for  approbation.  And  the  more  the 
teacher  is  made  to  feel  his  co-jud^eship,  the  more  he  is  got  to  realise  his 
share  in  the  judgment  and  the  weight  nis  verdict  has  with  the  examiners  ; 
in  other  words,  the  more  he  is  made  to  believe  that  his  finding  is  the 
finding  of  the  court,  the  better  it  will  be  for  his  work  individually  and  for 
the  general  health  and  progress  of  the  subject.  Faults  should  be  dealt  with 
generously,  virtues  macfe  the  most  of,  narrowed  visions  enlarged,  and  good 
hints  gathered  in  the  course  of  the  work  should  be  imparted  by  the 
Inspectors  when  it  seems  desirable  that  this  should  be  done. 

Institution  of  ^  hfiv^  only  to  add  that  a  development  of  considerable 
a  prtsi  on  importance  is  in  view  for  the  immediate  future.  The  type  of 
higher  work  and  the  standard  of  attainment  necessary  for  what  has 

standard.  hitherto  been  known  as  "a  pass  in  Drawing  for  the  Leaving 
Certificate  "  are  now  fairly  definite  and  well  understood.  Beyond 
this  stage  the  instruction  has  naturally  been  conducted  on  some- 
what less  clearly  marked  lines.  Candidates  have  been  presented 
for  **  endorsement,"  sometimes  after  two  years  of  additional 
tuition,  sometimes  after  less  than  one,  and  on  the  strength  ot 
programmes  of  work  varying  greatly  both  in  kind  and  in  amount 
The  moment  would  seem  to  have  come  for  the  institution  of  a 
pass  in  Drawing  on  the  higher  standard.     This  will  be  open  to 
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pupils,  who,  after  gaining  the  Intermediate  Certificate,  have  ffone 
through  a  properly  mapped  out  and  approved  course  extending 
over  two  years  lleyona  the  Intermeoiate  stage.  Proposals  are 
now  invited  from  schools  for  consideration.     We  shall  be  quite 

{)repared  to  sanction  individual  schemes  that  vary  considerably 
rom  one  another  in  matters  of  detail,  but  it  wiU  be  expected 
that  a  unity  of  easthetic  purpose  shall  pervade  them  all,  and  that 
a  reasonably  high  level  of  achievement  is  contemplated 
throughout. 

COMMERCIAL  SUBJECTS 

Commercial   French 

It  has  already  been  indicated  that  the  study  of  specially  Results  again 
Commercial  Subjects  is  on  anything  but  a  satisfactory  footing  in  f^Jsappoint- 
our  schools.  This  year  there  were  no  candidates  in  Commercial  *"^* 
German.  A  few,  however  —chiefly  aspirants  for  the  Commercial 
Certificate — took  the  paper  in  Commercial  French.  It  was  not 
well  done.  The  translation  into  English,  both  of  the  letter  and 
of  the  market-report,  was  rather  better  than  in  previous  years,  a 
more  idiomatic  English  rendering  of  the  French  commercial 
terms  being  given.  On^  the  other  hand,  the  letter  written  in 
French  was  defective ;  in  addition  to  numerous  grammatical 
errors,  the  expressions  used  by  several  of  the  candidates  were 
altogether  inappropriate  to  the  letter  in  question  — "  We  take  the 
liberty  of  writmg  you,"  "  Thanking  you  in  advance,"  etc.,  etc. 
It  is  particularly  worthy  of  notice  tnat  none  of  the  candidates 
were  able  to  give  the  meaning  of  the  ordinary  English  commercial 
terms  they  were  asked  to  explain. 

BoOK-EEEnNa  AND  COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC 

The  new  condition  as  to  presentation  which  came  into  force  New  oon- 

this  year  has  naturally  had  a  considerable  effect  in  reducing  the  di*^ion  ^  J» 

number  of  candidates.    No  pupil  may  now  take  these  papers  |^^^^*^° 

unless  he  has  already  obtained  the  Intermediate  Certificate,  or  Examination. 

has  at  all  events  secured  a  pass  in  Lower  Grade  Mathematics. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  average  level  of  attainment  shows  a  Level  of 

marked  tendency  to  rise.   The  Examiner  in  Book-keeping  reports  »**wn>nent 

in  the  following  terms : —  "^* 

'*  This  year's  examination  paper  was  framed  so  as  to  test  knowledge  of 
the  various  steps  of  Book-keeping  independently  of  each  other.  The  results 
were  on  the  whole  fair.  The  entries  in  the  Cash  Book  were  well  made ;  the 
eaAy  parts  of  the  Profit  and  Loss  Account  and  of  the  Balance  Sheet  were 
well  done ;  but  considerable  weakness  was  sho^im  in  dealing  with  a 
purchaser's  capital  and  in  answering  the  question  on  outstanding  discounts. 
There  was  often  a  lack  of  ingenuity  both  in  the  manner  of  workmg  out  the 
answers  and  in  the  statement  oi  them.  The  style  was  somewhat  dis- 
appK)inting,  entries  not  being  so  neat  and  clear  as  they  should  have  been. 
Writing  and  ruling  were  not  more  than  fair." 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  1908  candidates  may  be  required  to  Note  for  1908 

do  their  own  ruling  in  the  Book-keeping  paper. 

As  regards  Commercial  Arithmetic  the  Examiner  says : — 

**  In  the  first  paper  the  work  was  of  fair  quality,  f^ood  answers  being  Fair  work  in 
generally  given  to  questions  involving  mental  calculation,  including  those  first  paper. 
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whiok  required  a  knowledge  of  the  metric  system ;  on  the  other  hand  there 
were  oftiui  mistakes  in  the  simple  addition  of  money  columns.  In  the 
Good  work  in  second  paper  ^e  candidates  showed  a  good  grasp  of  the  principles  of  the 
secontl  paper,  subject,  mistakes  being  due  less  to  ignorance  of  anthmetic  than  to  careless 
calculation  or  a  misunderstanding  of  the  meaning  of  the  question.  Thus  in 
finding  the  cost  of  a  Bill  of  Exchange  on  Berlm,  sevenl  candidates  only 
worked  out  the  sum  to  be  paid  for  stamps  and  commission  and  omitted  the 
value  of  the  sum  which  had  to  be  transmitted.  On  the  other  hand  a 
question  on  the  relative  dearness  of  goods  at  a  franc  per  metre  in  France 
and  8d.  a  yard  in  England  was  well  answered  by  means  of  a  very  considerable 
variety  of  methods. 


Valae  of 
Bchool  games 
and  sports. 


A  warning. 


Aims  of 

Physical 

Training. 


PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

In  Secondary  Schools  fifenerally  the  pupils  receive  a  consider- 
able part  of  their  physical  education  in  the  form  of  school  games 
and  sports.  If  properly  supervised  and  arranged,  such  training 
may  oe  very  valuable.  But  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent 
unaue  exertion,  especially  in  the  case  of  girls.  From  a  report 
received  from  oar  Inspector  of  Physical  Training,  I  gather  that 
this  warning  is  by  no  means  unneeded.  The  same  report  sup- 
plies a  mass  of  useful  information  with  regard  to  the  present 
position  of  this  important  subject  in  Scotland.  The  difficulties 
in  the  way  are  great  Not  the  least  of  them  is  due  to  the 
present  unsettled  state  of  expert  opinion  as  to  the  relative 
merits  of  riyaJ  systems.  But  one  or  two  points  stand  out  con- 
spicuously. As  yet  the  true  aims  of  Physical  Education  have 
not  been  sufficiently  considered.  Except  m  those  schools  which 
have  secured  the  services  of  specially  trained  instructors,  the 
absence  of  any  scheme  to  cover  the  whole  school  course,  and  to 
meet  the  varying  requirements  of  classes  of  all  ages,  is  very 
noticeable.  Few  Headmasters  realise  that  any  school  system  of 
Physical  Training  must  be  looked  upon  as  largely  corrective,  and 
that  it  should  be  expected  to  have  a  powerful  and  beneficial 
effect  on  the  pupils'  mental  activity,  alertness,  and  capacity  for 
concentration,  it  falls  to  be  noted  that,  as  a  rule,  the  schooh^ 
where  the  most  systematic  and  successful  action  has  been  taken, 
are  schools  for  girls.  Let  me  append  a  few  sentences  from  the 
Inspector's  report 

"  It  is  important  for  school  i^urpoees  to  remember  that  the  mere  forma- 
tion of  muscle  does  not  necessarily  secure  good  health  and  fitness,  but  may 
have  rather  the  opposite  effect^  especially  during  the  years  of  most  rapid 
growth  in  mind  ana  body,  that  is,  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  eighteen, 
which  most  secondary  scnool  courses  cover.  In  the  aimless  development  of 
masses  of  muscle  many  young  people  have  permanently  ii\jured  their 
health  and  have  little  power  of  endurance  or  of  resibting  fatigue.  Heavy 
dumb-bell  work  and  exercises  on  apparatus,  requiring  great  effb^  and  strain, 
cannot  be  good  for  the  youn^^r  classes,  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that 
very  heavy  gymnastic  work  nas  a  deadening  efifect  on  the  mind." 


Reference  to      ^^  accordance  with  the  usual  custom,  Statistical  Tables  are 
Tables.  appended  to  this  Report,  providing  a  concise  view  of  the  manner 

in  which  the  various  funds  availaolo  for  the  support  of  Higher 
Education  have  been  administered  during  the  past  year. 
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In  1 908  the  Written  Examination  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  ChaDgo  Ib 
April  7th,  when  certain  changes  will  also  be  introduced  in  the  ^*^«  ^^ 
arranffement  of  the  printed  papers.    Due  intimation  of  these    ^""^"^  ^^^ 
has  already  been  given.    It  may  be  well  to  add  that,  in  determiu-  ^     .^ 
ing  the  results,  special  allowance  will  be  made  for  the  fact  that  auowance 
the  normal  interval  will  not  have  elapsed  since  the  examination  to  be  made, 
of  1907. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  Uke  to  say  that   the  question  ofPropoealto 
instituting  an  Examination  in  Music  is  now  under  consideration.  Examiiwtion 
No  definite  steps  will  be  taken  until  school  authorities  have  been  in  Mudio. 
consulted  as  to  the  feasibilitv  of  the  proposal.    In  the  event  of 
its  being  proceeded  with,  the  preceaent  established  in  the  case 
of  Science  and  Drawing  will  be  carefully  followed.    The  schools 
will  submit  curricula  for  approval,   and    the    main    element 
determining  success  or  failure  will  be  the  character  of  the  work 
performed  by  the  pupils  during  the  whole  period  of  instruction. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 

J.  Struthers 
To  the  Right  Honov/rable 

The  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  CouTuyU 
on  Edvucation  in  Scotland, 
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TABLE 


ieo6  - 

Statements  of  Income,  Expenditure,  and  Liabilities  of  Secondary  Schools  sharing  in 

School 


No. 

NAME    OF    SCHOOL 
(Under  the  Mtmagtment  ofSehod  Boaird».) 

I3&TC 

Balance 
(if  in  hand). 

Contributions 

payable  from 

Common  Good 

of  Burgh  or 

other  Knnds 

administered  by 

Town  Council. 

Endowments. 

School  Fees 
aiMt 

Books  auM. 

1 

Aberdeen  Oirla'  High  School 

£     8.    d. 

£    s.    d. 

84    8    4 

£     8. 

d. 

£     a.  d. 

2A»18    t    4 

2 

Aberdeen  Orammsr  School . . 

— 

419  15  10 

164    0 

0 

2,814  IS    1 

8 

Arbroath  High  School 

— 

75    0    0 

290    0 

0 

TOO    4    7 

4 

Ayr  Academy 

— 

95    0    0 

72  17 

4 

Vm    9  i 

6 

Brechin  High  School 

85  10  10 

80    0    0 

— 

883  16   » 

6 

Callander,  McLaren  Hifrh  School 

— 

— 

400    0 

0 

— 

7 

Dumfries  Academy . . 

— 

140    0    0 

119  18 

5 

1,863  IS   9 

8 

Dunfermline  High  School    . . 

745  19    5 

180  16    8' 

— 

1,073  10  e 

0 

Duns,  Berwickflhire  High  School 

72    0    4 

— 

— 

232  14   S 

10 

Edinburgh,  Royal  High  School 

— 

674    6    1 

17  12 

6 

2,066  lA   S 

11 

Elgin  Academy 

182  17    6 

180  12    6 

25    4 

8 

415  IS   7 

12 

F&lkirlL  High  School            

207    6    7 

— 

100    0 

0 

339  17    1  1 

13 

Forfar  Academy 

94  17  11 

200    0   0 

169  17  10 

867  IS   6 

14 

Galaehieli  Academy 

88    9    8 

— 

— 

281    5   « 

15 

Qlasgow  High  School 

— 

570    0    0 

— 

5,705    4   e 

16 

QlaRgow  High  School  for  Girls 

— 

— 

— 

4,887    9  19 

17 

Goran,  UUlhead  School 

— 

— 

— 

783    9   S   > 

18 

Greenock  Academy  . . 

687  18    7 

145    0    0 

48    8 

4 

2,193  11   « 

19 

Haddington,  Knox  Institute 

80    0    9 

42  15    0 

80    0 

0 

440    S   3 

20 

Hamilton  Academy . . 

107  18    9 

— 

— 

r^lO  19   4 

21 

Irvine  Boyal  Academy 

36  10    1 

115    0    0 

— 

1,295  18   7 

22 

Kelso  High  School.. 

— 

— 

— 

410    5   6 

28 

Kirkcaldy  High  School 

886    9    5 

114    0    0 

215  18 

0 

684  15  U  1 

24 

Kirkcudbright  Academy     .. 

— 

224    9    2 

200    0 

0 

240  11   9 

25 

Linlithgow  Academy 

0  12    2 

— 

54    7 

8 

343  IS   S 

20 

Montrose  Academy.. 

117    0    2 

180    0    0 

67    5 

6 

963    s  a  1 

27 

North  Berwick  High  School 

62    4    8 

— 

— 

110  15   0 

28 

Paisley  Grammar  School     . . 

1,605    9    8 

60    0    0 

49  17 

6 

1,710    0   i 

29 

Paebles  High  School 

5  12    7 

100    0    0 

— 

171    0   S 

80 

Perth  Academy 

— 

871  14    0 

151  12 

6 

1 

8;504  IS   !  1     1 

81 

Stirling  High  School 

968    2  10 

226  17    4 

483  15 

4 

1,832  12   i  , 

32 

Stranraer  High  School 

•807    8    2 

145    0    0 

— 

S70    8    9 

Carried  forward 

5,782  17    8 

4,174  18  11 

8,705  10 

2 

40.980    S  11 

*  The  balance  in  the  previous  return  was  lncort*ectly  given  by  Managers  as  £307  9t.  Od. 
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leoe. 

the  Grant  under  the  Minute  of  27th  April,  1899,  in  respect  of  the  last  Financial  or 
Year. 


02^  £2. 

No 
1 

Grants  from 

Committees 

of  Burghs  Aud 

Counties  for 

Secondary 

Education 

underS2GXh) 
of    Education 
<&  Local  Taxa- 
tion   Account 
(Scot]and)Aci, 
1892. 

Grants  from 
Scotch  Educa- 
tion Depart- 
ment under 
Minute  of 
27th  April, 
1899. 

Grants  from 
Scotch  Educa- 
tion J>epart- 

ment  for 

Science  and 

Art. 

Payments  out 

of  the  School 

Fund. 

Loan  raised 
for  Enlarge- 
ment of 
School. 

Interest  on 

Bank 

Deposits. 

Other 

Sources  of 

Income. 

TqUI 
Income. 

£     s.    d. 
500    0    0 

£    8.    d. 
•1,500    0    0 

£    s.    d. 
220  15    4 

£     8.    d. 
1,736    8    6 

£     8.    d. 

550    0    0 

£      s.    d. 

£    s.  d. 
508    8    0 

£     8.    d. 

8,017    2    6 

500    0    0 

♦1,500    0    0 

S84  11    4 

2,686  17    8 

6,500    0    0 

— 

84    7 

3 

14,554    5    2 

2 

260    0    0 

•1,500    0    0 

821  12    8 

706    6    3 

— 

— 

— 

8,982    8    1 

8 

092    9    0 

•1,400    0    0 

— 

984  16    4 

— 

— 

224  15 

4 

5,648    7    2 

4 

260    0    0 

•1,100    0    0 

151    6    3 

380    0    0 

— 

— 

40    U 

0 

2,420  18    9 

6 

141    8    8 

•760    0    0 

113  16    6' 

124  11    8 

— 

-    9    8 

— 

1,530    6    8 

6 

1,169    1    4 

•1,500    0    0 

'      226    0    8 

814    7  10 

— 

— 

15    7 

6 

5,848  10    7 

7 

860    0    0 

•1,400    0    0 

756    9    8 

100    0    0 

— 

— 

112  IS 

6 

4,679    9    9 

8 

900    0    0 

^760    0    0 

102  14    0 

— 

— 

— 

10    3 

8 

2,068    1    6 

9 

850    0    0 

600    0    0 

48    8    8 

8,566  14    8 

— 

— 

— 

7,822  16    9 

10 

285    0    0 

•1,?60    0    0 

125    9    1 

485    0    3 

— 

-    6    2 

6  17 

6 

2,866  19    9 

11 

50    0    0 

750    0    0 

433  15    4 

1,065    3    3 

— 

— 

8  18 

5 

2,949  16    8 

12 

260    0    0 

500    0    0 

458    7    9 

186  17    8 

— 

2    8  11 

— 

2,130    2    7 

18 

225  16    0 

•750    0    0 

— 

103  14    0 

— 

— 

1    8 

6 

1,450  13    1 

14 

1.600    0    0 

750    0    0 

77  11    0 

4,448  18  10 

— 

— 

2  16 

3 

13,149  10    7 

15 

880    0    0 

600    0    0 

16    7    6 

2,810    7    2 

— 

— 

50    0 

0 

9,244    4    6 

16 

641  15    0 

•1,450    0    0 

61    8    6 

1,119  11    8 

— 

— 

— 

4,054  19    2 

17 

660    0    0 

•1,260    0    0 

303  17    2 

980    0    0 

— 

— 

— 

6,263  15    7 

18 

100    0    0 

•800    0    0 

86    7  11 

286  18    8 

• 

— 

16  10 

0 

1,841  15    7 

19 

660    0    0 

760    0    0 

503    0    6 

671    1  10 

— 

100    0 

0 

3,993    0    6 

20 

246  16  11 

1,500    0    0 

425  16    2 

784    6    9 

— 

8    9    7 

— 

4,862  18    1 

21 

624  15    4 

1 

•750    0    0 

11    3    9 

92  15    4 

— 

— 

1    4 

3 

1,790    4    2 

22 

'      299  16    S 

•1.150    0    0 

202    7    8 

564    4    6 

- 

4  17    8 

:3,295   1 

6 

6,916    6  11 

23 

260    0    0 

350    0    0 

98  14    7 

63    9    4    ^         — 

— 

— 

1,437    4  10 

24 

S87  14    8 

550    0    0 

200  10  10 

436  15    3 

— 

— 

55  16 

2 

2,036    4    0 

26 

270    0    0 

750    0    0 

650    6    0 

667  15  10 

1,250    0    0 

— 

189    0 

0 

5,108     9    6 

26 

272  11    6 

•750    0    0 

188  17    9 

391  11    7 

— 

— 

— 

1,716    0    0 

27 

— 

•1,500    0    0 

521  10    7 

1,605  12  11 

— 

47    7  11 

— 

7,099  18  10 

28 

499    5    8 

400    0    0 

167  18    0 

386    7    1 

— 

4    8    4 

5  18  10 

1,690    6    8 

29 

455    0    0 

750    0    0 

941  11    9 

1,177    0    1 

— 

— 

188    8 

0 

6,489  18    6 

80 

50    0    0 

•1,500    0    0 

664    3    2 

474  17    5 

— 

14  17    2 

814  15 

5 

6,526    0  10 

31 

216    0    0 

•750    0    0 

74    8    0 

tl80    0    0 

— 

— 

— 

2,051    4  11 

82 

14,426    9  11 

81,550    0    0 

8,499  H)  10 

29,774  11     6       8,300   0    0 

88    5    0 

5,226  15 

1 

151,509  18    0 

•  These  sums  represent  grants  in  respect  of  two  yean. 

I  This  snm  represents  contributtons  from  six  parishes. 

I  Includes  £3,223  Ot.  6d.  received  from  Insurance  Company  for  damage  caused  by  fire  at  High  School. 

10613.  3  T  2 
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No. 

ITAME  OF  SCHOOL. 

{Under  the  Management  of  Authoritiee  other 
than  School  Boards.) 

xura 

Balance 
(if  in  hand). 

Contributions 

payable  from 

Common  Good 

of  Burgh  or 

other  Funds 

administered 

Endowments. 

School  Fees 

and 
Books  Sold. 

by  Town 
Council. 

■ 

S3 

Aberdeen,  Robert  Gordoii'i  College 

£    s.   d. 

£    B.  d. 

£    a.  d. 
27    Oil 

£    ad. 
4,006  17  t 

34 

Anstnither,  Waid  Academy 

132  18  11 

— 

810    6    6 

204  14   6 

86 

1 

Beitb,  Spier's  School            

884    6    8 

— 

1,104  16  10 

406    6  0 

86 

Crieff,  Moniaon'a  Academy  .. 

•480    8    9 

— 

1,177    6    4 

1,870   0  0 

87 

Capar,  Bell  Baxter  School 

tl29  10    0 

— 

491  12    8 

'   661    9  6 

88 

Dollar  Inetitation 

— 

— 

1,629    0    4 

1,867  12  6 

89 

Dundee  High  School 

— 

600    0    0 

1,192  11    2 

8,176  19  4 

40 

Edinbaigh,  Daniel  Stewart's  College 

— 

— 

8,989  14  11 

2,887    1  0 

41 

Edinburgh,  George  Watson's  Boys'  College 

— 

— 

6,868    8    4 

8,064  10  0 

42 

Bdinbuigh,  George  Watson's  Ladies'  College 

— 

— 

8,966  18  11 

7,017  U  9 

43 

Edinborgh  Ladies'  College  .. 

— 

— 

4,241  17    2 

7,646  10  9  , 

44 

Glasgow,  Allan  Olen's  School 

600    8  11 

-. 

860    0    0 

2,209   1  0 

46 

Glasgow,  Hutchesons'  Boys'  Grammar  School 

— 

— 

8,646    6    9 

602  19  4 

46 

Glasgow,  Hutchesons'  Girls'  Grammar  School 

8,129  18    9 

— 

8,646    6  10 

1,040   7  S 

47 

Glasgow,  St.  Aloysius  College 

— 

— 

— 

086  14  1 

48 

InTemess  Boyal  Academy  .. 

— 

— 

729    0    1 

1,216  16  ( 

49 

Nairn,  Hose's  Academical  Institution 

121    2  11 

— 

66    2    7 

in  7  1 

1 

50 

Newton  Stewart,  Donglas  and  Swart  High 
Schooli. 

— 

126    0    0 

708    8  10 

1 
378   7  S 

51 

Perth,  Sharp's  Institution  .. 

— 

60    0    0 

502  19    0 

447   0  0 

52 

St.  Andrews  Madras  College 

— 

— 

791    6    4 

1,000   5  9 

53 

Selkirk  High  School           

tl85    8    2 

— 

191  10    9 

90  14   0      . 

1 

64 

StonehaTen,  MacUe  Academy 

760  10    8 

— 

245    9    5 

680  14   S 

65 

Tain  Royal  Academy 

Total       - 
Brought  forward  from  previous  page 

Grand  Total 

719    1  11 

26    0    0 

331  11     1 

860  10  10 

6,493    6    8 
5,782  17    8 

700    0    0 
4,174  IS  U 

86,867  15    8 
2.706  10    2 

46^161  IS   1 

40,986   3  11 

1 

12,276    8    4 

4^4  13  11 

88J568    6  10 

87,148  17   0   ■ 

*  This  inoludei  £400  from  Building  Fund  Account. 

t  This  Includes  £29  8«.  id  in  respect  of  Continuation  Classes. 

t  Tbls  includes  £31 6i.  lid,  from  Building  Fund  Aooonnt. 
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0  2i^S. 

Grants  from 
Committees 
of  Burghs  and 
Counties  for 
tiecondary 
Education 
UDderlSdXb) 
of    Education 
A  Local  Taxa- 
tion   Account 
(Scotland)  Act, 
1892. 

Grants  from 
Bootch  Educa- 
tion Depart- 
ment, under 
Minute  of 
27th  April, 
1889. 

Grants  from 
Scotch  Educa- 
tion Depart- 
ment for 
Science  and 
Art. 

payments  out 

of  the  School 

Fund. 

Loan  raised 

for  Enlarse- 

meut  of 

School. 

Interest  on 

Bank 
Deposits 

Other 

Sources  of 

Income. 

Total 
Income. 

No. 
88 

£      8.    d. 

6UU    U    U 

£      s.    d. 

760    U    0 

£     8.    d. 

2,275    0    0 

£      8.    d. 

£    8.   d. 

£     8.   d. 

£    8.   d. 

1 

£     8.    d. 
7,640    7    2 

»K)    0    0 

860    0    0 

164    9    8 

— 

— 

2  16    4 

1 
1 

1,615    4  10 

84 

<X)    0    0 

860    0    0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2,814    8    tf 

86 

274    0    0 

450    0    0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8,710  14    1 

86 

260    0    0 

850    0    n 

110    1    0 

— 

— 

4  14    0 

78    0    0 

2,070    7  11 

87 

145    0    0 

760    0    0 

748  17    1 

— 

— 

— 

208  11    6 

6,844    1    6 

88 

047    7    0 

760    0    0 

407  10  11 

•- 

— 

1  11    8 

296  19    9 

7,864    8    5 

80 

200    0    0 

600    0    0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7,676  16  11 

40 

200    0    0 

760    0    0 

246  14    9 

m^» 

— 

— 

— 

15,620    8    1 

4J 

S50    0    0 

760    0    0 

98  19  10 

— 

«- 

— 

— 

12,212  12    6 

42 

660    0    0 

760    0    0 

143    8    4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

18,480  16    8 

48 

600    U    0 

760    0    0 

2,679    2    5 

— 

— 

— 

28    0    0 

7,616    7    4 

44 

800    0    0 

660    0    0 

— 

— 

— 

16  18    8 

— 

4,015  10    6 

45 

800    0    0 

660    0    0 

— 

- 

— 

16  18    8 

— 

H,Q»A    6    1 

46 

829    2    0 

400    0    0 

147    0    6 

— 

— 

— 

684  11    8 

2,104    8    7 

47 

600    0    0 

267  18  10 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2,702  15    5 

48 

— 

860    0    0 

81    6    6 

—  • 

— 

— 

266    6    8 

1,001    4  11 

40 

100    0    0 

460    0    0 

226  10    6 

— 

— 

— 

2,078  12    8 

50 

268    0    0 

460    0    0 

662  10  10 

— 

-- 

— 

— 

2,866    0  10 

51 

260    0    0 

400    0    0 

118    9  10 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2.570    0  11 

52 

lis    2    8 

860    0    0 

111  11    6 

- 

— 

— 

16    0 

1,018    8    1 

68 

860    0    0 

400    0    0 

212    0    9 

— 

— 

16    7  10 

86  17    0 

2,600  19  11 

54 

116    0    0 

400    0    0 

171  14    7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2,122  18    6 

56 

6,660  12    2 

12,260    0    0 

8,908    8    0 

— 

— 

67  16  11 

1,486  10    0 

118,582  16    0 

14,426    0  11 

81,560    0    0 

8,499  10  10 

29,774  11    6 

8,800    0    0 

83    5    0 

5,226  16    1 

151,600  18    0 

21008    2    1 

48.800    0    0 

17,407  14    4      29,774  11    6 

8,800    0    0 

141    0  11 

6,668    6  10 

270,042  14    0 

956 
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TABLE  L 

1 

• 

£ 

!:SX>3B2TID 

No. 

Nami  op  sohool. 

( l/nder  the  Management  of 

School  Boardit.) 

Balance  (if 
overdrawn). 

Salaries 

of 
Teachers. 

Enlargement 
of  School 
buildings. 

Books, 
Apparatus 

and 
Staiionery. 

Fuel,  Light 
and  Clean- 
ing. 

Replace- 
ment of 
Furniture, 
and  Repairs 
to  Bttildingi 
and  Fur- 
niture. 

Interest  on 
Lioaas. 

■ 

£     B.   d. 

£     8.    d. 

£     8.    d. 

£    8.    d. 

£   8.  a. 

£    8.    d. 

£    s.  d. 

1 

Aberdeen  Girls'  High  Sohool 

079  10    6 

4,402  10    0 

184  19    8 

100  16    8 

486  12    5 

168    7    4 

722  IS   4 

2 

Aberdeen  Grammar  School . . 

2,089    5    8 

5,001  10    9 

5,321     7    4 

184    6    1 

319    6    8 

278    8    4 

386  10   1 

■ 

1 

8 

Arbroath  High  School 

849  17    2 

1,912  17    8 

— 

61  10    7 

95  18    4 

12    8    6 

319  15   0 

1 

■ 

4 

Ayr  Academy 

646  17  11 

8,828    9    6 

— 

184    9    6 

184  18  11 

460  14    1 

141    3   0 

1 

. 

6 

Brechin  High  School 

— 

1,861    5    0 

— - 

90    8  11 

48    0    6 

155  18    0 

1 
97    2  10 

6 

Callander,     McLaren     High 
School  .. 

52    7  10 

607    5  10 

20    0    0 

37    6    U 

45    4    1 

22  15    5 

6S  IS  9 

1 

7 

Dumfrietn  Academy 

800    5    9 

8,518    0  11 

-~ 

66  14    6 

172  18    4 

105  18  10 

4fi8    7  10! 

8 

Dunfermline  High  School  . . 

— 

2,440    6    4 

— 

220  10  11 

412  12  11 

68  15    8 

— 

9 

Duns,     Berwickshire     High 
School 

^H^ 

1,067    0    8 

118  10    8 

68  16    7 

55    S    0 

^^^ 

10 

Edinburgh       Royal      High 
School   .. 

- 

5,878    0    8 

^ 

"" 

110  10  10 

264  18    9 

179    1  11 

1 
28S    4  11 

11 

Elgin  Academy 

— 

1.450  17    0 

58    8    9 

98  18    1 

38    8    7 

146    1    i 

12 

Falkirk  High  School 

— 

2,026  16    0 

— 

111  15  ^  2 

126  12    2 

57  16    9 

413  11  10 

18 

Forfar  Academy 

— 

1,848  17    3 

— 

49  15    1 

7.5    6    4 

29  19  11 

46  17    9 

14 

Oalaahiels  Academy 

— 

761  14    8 

40  10    4 

82  16    1 

18    2    8 

6    8   6 

15 

Glasgow  High  School 

— 

9,018  14    8 

152    5    2 

461  18    9 

544    0    2 

1,120    7    0 

16 

Glasgow    High    Scho(d  for 
Girls 

^^ 

6,053    8    8 

96    4    8 

892  11    8 

748  12    3 

788  16    0 

17 

Govan,  Hillhead  School 

— 

2,976  18    0 

36U    0    0 

72  12    2 

88    0    0 

40    0    (1 

147    0    0 

18 

Greenock  Academy 

— 

3,504  18    8 

— 

92  13    4 

lt>(i    2  11 

lot     1     1 

202    0  10 

19 

Haddington,  Knox  InfUfeate 

„_ 

978    6    8 

— 

90  17    1 

94     2    0 

186    7    6 

68  13    6 

20 

HamUton  Academy 

— 

8,186    2    5 

— 

149  18    2 

816    6    7 

18    0    6 

17  15  10 

21 

Irvine  Royal  Academy 

— 

1,940    0    0 

— 

64     1     9 

104  17    2 

241  18    6 

456    3    0 

92 

KelBo  High  School 

71  19    4 

1,287  10  11 

— 

42  10    7 

55  14    6 

19    6  11 

38    9    4 

28 

Kirkcaldy  High  School 

— 

1,814  10    5 

*1,263    1    6 

195    »    8 

291  11    3 

130    9    0 

— 

24 

Kirkoudbright  Academy 

— 

1.196  18    a 

— 

24    8    2 

87    8    7 

18  14  10 

61  17    5 

25 

Linlithgow  Academy 

— 

1,218  11    2 

7    0    0 

127  14    8 

125    7    4 

11  18    8 

246    9    2 

'26 

MontroM  Academy 

— 

2,897  14    8 

1,288    2    1 

821  10  11 

178  17  10 

191  14    3 

200  13    2 

27 

North  Berwick  High  School 

— 

748  IS    3 

9    6    8 

15    4    4 

58    4    8 

27    9    2 

120  10    8 

28 

Paisley  Grammar  School 

— 

8)755    0    4 

382    1    5 

55  19    6 

375    6  10 

100  19    9 

466    5    5 

20 

Peebles  High  School 

— 

1,141    8    4 

80  17    5 

156    3  11 

10    9    9 

153  17    3 

80 

Perth  Academy 

1,426  10  11 

4,331  14    7 

— 

200    8    5 

278  11  11 

285    8    8 

234    8    6 

81 

Stirling  High  School 

— 

8,522    1     9 

— 

162    1    6 

249    4    4 

209  19    5 

105    2    6 

82 

Stranraer  High  School 

— 

1,027  19    8 

— 

87  IS    4 

39  11    4 

17    9    6 

— 

^^^ 

Carried  forward 

1 

6,876    4    1 

85,870  16  10 

8,785  17  10 

8,417  18    5 

5,886    6    4 

4.428    7    7 

7.384  14    7 

*  For  reconstruction  of  Sohool  Buildings  damaged  by  fire. 
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TABLE  L 


Na 


83 

84 

i& 

86 

87 

88 

89 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

46 

46 

47 

48 

40 

60 

61 

62 

68 

64 
66 


Namk  of  School 

( Under  the  MtUMgement 
qf  Authorities  other 
than  School  Boards). 


A.b6rde«n,   Robert   Gordon's 
College  .. 


Anitruther,  w&id  Academy 


I'elth,  Spier's  School  .. 


Crieff,  Morrlion'B  Academy 


Cupar,  Bell  Baxter  School 


Dollar  luititutloD  ., 


Dandee  High  School 


Edinburgh,  Daniel  Stewart's 
College  .. 

Edinburgh,  George  Watson's 
Boy's  Ctollege 

Edinburgh,  George  Watson's 
Ladies' CoUege   .. 

Edinburgh  Ladies' CoUege  .. 


Glasgow,  Allan  Glen's  School 


Glasgow,  Hutchesons'  Boys' 
Grammar  School 

Glasgow,  Hntohesons'   Girls' 
Grammar  School 

Glasgow,  St.  Aloysiui  College 

Inyerness,  Boyal  Academy  .. 

Nairn,     Boeeli     Academical 
Institution 

Newton    Stewart,     Douglas 
and  Bwart  High  Schools.. 

Perth,  Sharp's  Institution  .. 
St.  Andrews,  Madras  CoUege 
SeUdrk  High  School 


Htonehaven,  Maokie  Academy 
Tain  Royal  Academy 


Balance 
orerdrawn). 


£    s.   d. 


106  18    1 


8,662  16  10 


SiUaries 

of 
Teachers. 


Total 
Brought  forward  from 
previoun  page 


Grand  Total    . 


1,018  19   0 


•1,421  17    0 


17    9    7 
208  18  10 

482  18  11 


.6,821    6    8 
0,876    4    1 


18,107  10    4 


£    s.  d. 

6,080  18  6 

878    0  2 

1,218    7  6 

2,400    1  10 

1,471    6  7 

3,261    0  0 

6,887    4  10 

4,118  10  6 

10,2U4    4  1 

7,468  12  4 

8,127    0  0 

4,870  12  8 

2,660    1  0 

2,991     4  4 

1,442  10  0 

2,067  17  9 

766    0  0 

1,488    6  6 

1,876    0  0 

1,070    6  2 

546  12  0 

1,246  17  6 

1,085    0  0 


Enlargement 
of  School 
BuUdlngs. 


78,011    8    0 
85,870  16  10 


£    B.    d. 


219  18    8 

171  10    9 
118    1    6 


Books, 
Apparatus 

and 
Stationery. 


504  10    6 
8,786  17  10 


158,881  19  10 


0,290    8    8 


£    B.    d. 

190    4    6 
91    0  10 


Fuel,  Light 

and 
Cleaning. 


74  14  8 

101  12  8 

818  17  8 

110    8  8 

60  11  0 

187  11  10 

149  11  10 

126  18  6 

826  16  8 

288    8  2 

806    9  4 

206    8  2 

86  16  1 

19    2  2 

67  7  4 
69    8  0 

81  10  8 

32  10  8 

68  8  10 
38    0  7 


3,303    4    1 
8,417  18    6 


6,780  17    6 


£    S.    d. 

888    4    6 

42  14    0 


17    9    6       186    0    2 


67  2  7 
49  19  2 

101    8  10 

806    7  7 

217    2  1 

844    6  10 

860  17  7 

468  16  1 

886    8  0 

168  14  9 

142  11  10 

68  10  0 

94    1  7 

48  16  6 

74  19  4 

129    8  8 

74    1  7 

86    8  7 

66  17  1 

81    8  8 


Replace- 
ment of 
Furniture, 
andRepiUn 
to  Buildings 

and 
Furniture. 


3,626  18    6 
6,836    6    4 


9,462  18  10 


lnt««sl 


Itt   4U 


£    B.  d.     £  1.  d. 

106  18  6     17  12  2 

118    8  8 

282  16  7 

892  18  8 

16    9  6 

201    8  8 

242    0  6  |161    7  U 


940    2    9 

166  16    4 

126  IS    1 
284    4    0 

882    6    2 

280    8    8 

180  12  10 
79  22    8 

48    0    8 

18  U  U 

84  18    0 
67    6  10 

86  14    0 

8    12  U 

79  18    1 

19  4    8 


0  0 


8,868    7  11 
4,423    7    7 


8,281  16    6 


801110 


87  19U 


605  16  8 
7.88414  7 


7,890118 


*  This  sum  was  (owing  to  a  mistake  made  in  1887)  incorrectly  returned  in  1904-6  as  £2,807  Ifit.  lOd. 
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IXXJ».B. 


ipaymen 
>f  Loan. 


Oepayment 
oi 


£  ■    d. 
80    4    8 


M6  18    4 


88  16  11 


Aent,Satei, 
Taxes  and 
Insorance. 


68    e   8 


41    8    8 


461    8    6 
7,798  17    8 


8,866    6    7 


£    s.  d. 

187  18  7 
84    4  1 

8    7  0 

144  10  4 

81  12  4 

141    4  4 

188  7  2 

704  10  0 

1,860  16  8 

1,680  18  11 

1,808  14  1 

67    0  6 

186  1  0 

801  18  6 

187  10  1 

186    1  6 

6  14  7 

• 

8S1S  0 

48    0  2 

87    2  11 

8    2  7 

46  10  4 
16  10  10 


7,817  10    6 
8,673  18    1 


Expenses 

incident 

to  Annual 

Examina 

tion. 


£  8.   d. 
20    0    0 


2  16    0 


2    8    0 


8  14  0 

7  10  0 

11  14  S 

84    6  7 

10    0  0 

20    0  2 

10  0 

10    4  0 


10  17    8 


0    7    0 


Printing, 

Postages, 

Advertuing, 

eto. 


10,89117   0 


167    6    7 
188    0    8 


846  16  10 


£    B.   d. 

07  12  10 
16    8  10 

82    1  10 


7  6  10 
66  16    1 

104  17    6 

210  10  10 
178  16  10 

227  10    4 

108    0    7 

181    6    7 

61    tf  2 

47  10    2 
27  10    0 

8  16  11 

18  16    2 

26  16    8 

80    2    8 

17    6    8 

0    7    0 

6  17    0 
15  10    8 


1,567  16    1 
1,031  12    2 


2,680    7    8 


Other 
Bzpenses. 


£     8.   d. 

622    8  10 

87  11    0 

688  18    0 

801    7  11 

186  11  6 
616  11  2 
446  IS    8 

1,284  10    0 

2,880    6    8 

2,176  12    8 
2,778  18    0 

480  10    0 

1,027    4    2 

878  16  1 
UO  18    1 

274  16    0 

46  16    0 

111    6    6 

187  2    4 

848    8    4 
44    8    8 

121  11  10 

48  18  11 


14,868  10  10 
8,306    1    7 


18,168  12    6 


TOTAL 
EXPENDI- 
TURE. 


£  8.  d. 

7,640    7    2 


BALANCE. 


U  in  hand. 


1,812  10  11 

2,228  1 

0 

8,280  0 

7 

1,818  10 

6 

4,684  18  11 

10,446  17 

6 

7,676  16  11 

16»020  8 

1 

12;212  12 

C 

18,480  16 

8 

7,027  12 

8 

6,482  10 

0 

4,718  18 

8 

2,104  8 

7 

4,141  11 

8 

001  0 

8 

1,062  18  U 

2;640  4 

0 

8,002  4 

8 

782  16 

1 

1,706  4 

7 

1,264  7 

4 

116,080  2 

2 

187,487  17 

11 

1 

263,627  0 

£  8.   d. 


202  18  11 


86    6    0 


*480  18    6 


266  11    6 


660    7    6 


688  14    8 


8,004    7  10 


40    4    8 


U6  18    0 


tSOO  18    0 

806  16    4 
11    1 


8,888  18    0 
16,604    4    1 


28,068    2    1 


If 
oTordrawn. 


No. 


£    8.   d. 


84 
86 


8,062    0    0 


606  10    6 


M88  16    8 


274  14  11 


488    8    0 


87 
88 

80 

40 

41 

42 
48 

44 

46 

46 

47 

48 

40 

60 
61 

62 

68 

64 
66 


6,706  8  6 
1,672  4  0 
7,407    7    6 


*  This  inolades  £400  from  Bnilding  Fund  Acoonnt. 
t  Thii  inolades  £81  6f .  ll<t  from  BnUding  Fund  Acoonnt. 
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TABLE  II.— SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

Particulars  of  the  Grants  paid  (or  promised)  under  paragraph  3  of  the 
Minute  of  27th  April,  1899,  in  respect  of  the  year  1906-1907. 

Schools  arranged  under  Counties. 

£ 

AherdeeD,  Girls' High  School 850 

„  Grammar  School 860 

„  Rohert  Gordon's  College      -  -        -        -        -  850 

Ayr— 

Ayr  Academy .        .        .        .  700 

Beith,  Spier's  School 400 

Irvine  Royal  Academy 850 

Berwick — 

Duds,  Berwickshire  High  School 400 

Clackmannan— 

Dollar  Institution 700 

Dumfries-  - 

Dumfries  Academy 850 

Edinburgh— 

Edinburgh,  Dan.  Stewart's  College 550 

„  Geo.  Watbon's  Boys'  College      ....        -  850 

„  Geo.  Warson's  Ladies'  College 850 

Ladies'  College 850 

Royal  High  School 600 

Elgin— 

Elgin  Academy 600 

Fife— 

Anstnither,  Waid  Academy 400 

Cupar,  Bell  Baxter  School 400 

Dunfermline  High  School 750 

Kirkcaldy  Hich  School 700 

St.  Andrew's,  Madras  College 450 

Forfar— 

Arbroath  High  School 750 

Brechin  High  School 550 

Dundee  High  School 750 

Forfar  Academy 600 

Montrose  Academy 850 

Haddington— 

Haddington,  Knox  Institute 400 

North  Berwick  High  School 400 

Inverness— 

Inverness  Royal  Academy 500 

Kincardine— 

Stonehaven,  Mackio  Academy 400 

Kirkcudbright— 

Kirkcudbright  Academy 400 

Lanark— 

Glasgow,  Allan  Glen's  School 850 

High  School 850 

High  School  for  Girls 600 

„        Hutchesons' Boys' Grammar  School      ...        -        (JOQ 
„        Hutchesons'  Girls'  Grammar  School      ...        -        650 

„        St.  Aloysius'  College 450 

Govan  Hillhead  School 650 

Hamilton  Academy 750 

Linlithgow— 

Linlithgow  Academy 550 
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SECONDAEY    SCHOOL&—€onUnued. 

£ 

Nairn— 

Nairn,  Roae's  Academical  Institution 400 

Peeblks— 

Peebles  Burgh  and  County  High  School 460 

Perth— 

Callander,  McLaren  High  School 400 

Crieff,  Morrison's  Academy 500 

Perth  Academy 860 

Perth,  Sharp's  Institution 460 

Renfrew— 

Greenock  Academy 

Paisley  Grammar  School  and  Wm.  B.  Barbour  Academy   -        -        750 

K088— 

Tain  Royal  Academy 400 

Roxburgh— 

Kelso  High  School 400 

Selkirk— 

Galashiels  Academy 400 

Selkirk  High  School 400 

Stirling— 

Falkirk  High  School     ....  ....        860 

Stirling  High  School 850 

Wigtown- 

Ne¥rtown  Stewart,.  Ewart  and  Douglas  High  Schools  -  450 

Stranraer  High  School  .■-•...-.        400 

Total       ........   32,960 


In  addition  to  the  above-named  Secondary  Schools,  the  following  Schools, 
not  in  receipt  of  Grants,  have  been  inspected  by  the  Department  during  the  Session 
1906-07.  An  asterisk  against  the  name  of  a  School,  signifies  that  that  School  did 
not  present  candidates  at  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination. 


Aberdeen,  Queen's  Gate  School. 
Ayr,  Newnham  House  School. 
Blairs  College. 

♦Bruu«jhty  Ferry,  Gartlands  School. 
Brougnty  Ferry,  St.  Margaret's  School. 
Dumfries,  Benedictine  Convent  School. 
Dundee,  Constitution  Road  School. 
Dundee,  La^  side  St.  Joseph's  Convent 

School. 
Dundee,  Seymour  Lodge  Girls*  School. 
Edinburgh  Academy. 
Edinburgh,  Fettes  College. 
Edinburgh,  George  Heriot's  Hospital 

School. 
^Edinburgh,  Girl's  Home  School. 
Edinburgh  Institution. 
Edinburgh,  Merchiston  Castle  School. 
Edinburgh,  Rosebery  House  School. 
♦Edinburgh,  St.  Bride's  School. 
Edinburgh,  St.  Elizabeth's  School. 
Edinburgh,  St.   George's  High  School 

for  Girls. 
Edinburgh,     St.     Margaret's    Ladies' 

College   (Branches  at  Newington 

and  Morningside). 
Edinburgh,  The  Ministers'  Daughters' 

College. 
Falkirk  Selnia  House  School. 


Glasgow  Academy. 

Glasgow,  Kelvinside  Academy. 

Glasgow,     Kelvinside,      Westbourne 

Gardens  School  for  Girls. 
Glasgow  Park  Girls'  School. 
^Glasgow,  Rosslvn  Terrace  School. 
Govan,  Hillhead,  Laurel  Bank  School 

for  Girls, 
(ireenock,  Clyde  School. 
Greenock,  Collegiate  School. 
Greenock  High  School  for  Girls. 
Helensburgh,  Larchfield  School. 
Helensburgh,  St.  Bride's  School. 
Inverness  College. 
Inverness,  St.  Margaret's  College. 
Kilmacolm,  St.  Columba's  School. 
*Rircaldy  Southbank  School. 
*Loretto  School,  Musselburgh. 
*Melrose,  St.  Mai-y's  School. 
Newport-on-Tay,    St.    Fillan's    House 

School. 
** North  Berwick,  Dunardapigh  School 
•Paisley,  Caversbank  School. 
•Polniont,  St.  Margaret's  School. 
Portobello,  Brunstane  School  for  Girls. 
St.  Andrews,  Clifton  Bank  School. 
•Tnrriflf  Westwood  School. 


Preparatory  Schools. 


Cramond,  Cargilfield  School. 
*Moflfat,  St.  Ninian's  School. 


^Nairn,  Alton  Burn  School. 

^St.  Andrewiii,  St.  Salvator's  School. 
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TABLE  III. 

Secondary  Schools. 

Particulars  of  Grants  for  Science  and  Art  Instruction  paid  under  the 
Minute  of  30th  May,  1903,  in  respect  of  the  year  1905-1906. 


name  of 

SCHOOL. 


AberdeeD  High  School 
for  OirlB 

Aberdeen  Gmmmar 

School 

Aberdeen  Bobert  Cor- 
don's College.. 

Anitmther,  Wald 

Academy 

Arbroath  High  School 

Brechin  High  School 

OBJluider,  McLaren 

High  School 

Cnpar,  Bell  Baxter 

School 

Dollar  Institution 

Dumfries  Academy 

Dumfries,  Mount  St. 
Michael's  College    .. 

Dumfries,  St.  Joseph  s 
College 

Dundee  High  School  . . 

Dunfermline  High 

School 

Duns,  The  Berwick- 
shire High  School   .. 

Edinburgh,  George 
Watson's  Boys'  Col- 
lege       

Edinburgh,        Geoige 
Watson's  Ladies'  Col 
lege 

Edinburgh  Ladies' 

CoUege 

Edinburgh,  Boyal  High 
School 

Elgin  Academy 

lUklrk  High  School  .. 

Forfar  Academy 

Glasgow,  Allan  Glen's 
School 

Glasgow  High  School . 

Glasgow  High  School 
for  Girls 


Number 

of 
Students 

re- 
cognised 

for 
Grant. 


182 

178 

607 

82 

202 

88 

64 

M 
187 
110 

12 

100 
176 

220 

76 

101 

181 

864 

14 
101 
280 
184 

614 
81 

20 


GRANT   FOR 


Physical 

and 
Natural 
Science. 


£    s.  d. 

164  16  8 

841    6  6 

1,618  10  0 

176  14  8 

187    4  0 

140  10  8 

01  17  0 

81    4  8 

260    1  0 

168  17  6 

84  11  1 

44  18  0 

286  17  9 

682    9  4 

40  16  1 

189    6  6 

64    4  9 

117    9  0 

80  18  8 

09  11  8 

213  12  6 

860    9  8 

1952    8  1 

63    2  6 

24    6  9 


B 


Drawing. 


£    s.  d. 

60  IS  7 

70    6  6 

208    8  2 

44    7  6 

104  18  10 

66  16  8 

26  18  7 

28    6  1 

86    2  4 

66    0  0 

10    6  6 

20    6  1 

77    1  4 

68  19  1 

19  17  8 

86    6  8 

46    7  9 

188    2  1 

6  16  4 

48    1  0 

101  12  9 

86    0  4 

208  18  0 


Practical 
Geometry 

and 
Educational 
Handwork. 


£    s.    d. 


49    7    4 


446  14    1 


47  18    4 


62    9    6 
20  16  10 

16  19    0 

42    2    4 
78    8    8 

182  18  11 

8  16    4 


10  2 

60    6  8 

82    7  8 

609  14  6 


Cookery, 
Laundry- 
Work,  Dress- 
making, or 
other  Forms 
of  Practical 
Household 
Economy 


£    s.    d. 

46  16    4 


49    8    0 


60    1    8 


47    9  10 


8  14  10 


69    2    6 
88    2    8 


TOTAL 

AMOUNT 

PAID. 


£     B.    d. 

251    4    2 

461    0    4 

2,272    7    8 

220  1  9 
880  4  2 
196  15    6 

118  10    7 

104  9  4 
896  18  4 
244  IS    4 

60  16    7 

107  6  5 
496    4    6 

771  12    2 

84    8    6 

174  11    0 

100  12   6 

265  11    1 

38    8    8 
142  12    8 

424  IS  0 
506  19  11 

2,800  10    7 
63    2    6 

24    6    9 
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NAME  OF 

SCHOOL. 

Number 

of 
Students 

re- 
cognised 

for 
Grant. 

GRANT  FOB 

TOTAL 

AMOUNT 

PAID 

A 

Physical 

and 
Natural 
Science. 

B 
Drawing. 

C 

Practical 
Geometry 

and 
Educational 
Handwork. 

D 
Cookery, 
Laundry- 
Work,  Dress- 
making, or 
other  Forms 
of  Practical 
Household 
Economy. 

£    s.   d. 

£     s.   d. 

£     s.   d. 

£     s.   d. 

£    s.   d. 

Qlaigow,  St.  Aloyeiua' 
College 

130 

120  18    8 

48    7  10 

— 

178    6    1 

GoTao  Hillhead  School 

60 

00  15    0 

— 

— 

— 

00  16    6 

Qreenock  Academy    .. 

140 

214  10    6 

66  11    6 

— 

20  18    0 

800    0    0 

Haddington,  Knox 

Institute 

46 

68    2    8 

24    8    8 

14    8    0 

8  12    0 

100    6    6 

Hamilton  Academy   .. 

224 

878    0  11    • 

128  16    6 

60  16    0 

76    2    6 

648    6    8 

InTemesB  Royal 

Academy 

82 

04    8    0 

11  18  10 

0  10    8 

— 

86  18    8 

Irrine  Boyal  Academy 

ISO 

242    8    0 

104    6    8 

68    6    8 

88  18    4 

608  14    S 

Kelso  High  School    .. 

18 

12    8    0 

— 

— 

— 

12    8    0 

Kfarkoaldy  High  School 

118 

176    4    6 

60    6    1 

— 

— 

286  10    7 

Kirkcudbright 

Academy 

60 

86    2    0 

SI  10  10 

— 

_ 

107    1  10 

Linlithgow  Academy . . 

148 

140  11    8 

60  IS  10 

— 

8    4    0 

227    0    1 

Montrose  Academy    . . 

222 

878  10    3 

127  16    I 

146    6    8 

SO    4    8 

676    4    8 

Nairn  Rose's  Academi- 
cal Institution 

10 

26    4    6 

7    0  10 

— 

_ 

83  14    4 

Newton  Stewart 
Douglas  High  School 
(Gi^) 

21 

46    4    0 

8  17  10 

_ 

66    1  M) 

Newton  Stewart 
Ewart    High  School 
(Boys) 

86 

1        0    8 

18    1    6 

80  10    7 

_ 

162  18    4 

North    Berwick    High 
School 

72 

80    8    0 

27    8    S 

18    8    2 

8  18    6 

180    2  11 

Paisley  Orammar 
School  and  Wm.  B. 
Barbour  Academy  . . 

178 

270  11    0 

64    8    1 

60    2    6 

40    2    0 

488  18    7 

Peebles      Buivh     and 
County  High  School 

68 

OS    2    0 

26  16    4 

10  14    4 

6  16    6 

146    7    2 

Perth  Academy 

885 

062    0    8 

188  10    4 

144  17    2 

68    0    6 

1,048  17    8 

Perth,  Sharp's 

Institution 

187 

405    2    8 

121    2    S 

108    7    0 

46    8  10 

766    1    1 

St.    Andrews,    Madras 
College 

76 

104  10  11 

81  14    1 

— 

6    0    0 

142    8    0 

Selkirk  High  School.. 

46 

70    4    0 

0    0    0 

— 

0  10    0 

80    4    6 

Stirling    High    School 

S68 

860  18    6 

176    6  10 

6  11    8 

81    0    6 

674    8    6 

Stonehaven,  Mackie 

Academy 

108 

il6  18    6 

32    4    4 

10  18    6 

42  10    0 

210  16  10 

Stranraer  High  School 

45 

65    7    6 

— 

— 

~ 

66    7    6 

Tain    Boyal  Academy 

00 

00    3    0 

88    6    6 

41  16    4 

0  10    8 

188  16    8 

Totals    . . 

e,812 

11,776  8  11 

2,074    0    6 

8,800    1    8 

817    0    4 

17,067  11    6 
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Tablb 

1005-1906,  showing  the  dumber  of  I'upilsot  virions  ages  on  the 


No 

.u.. 

to 

r.„„ 

o« 

H.  SCHOOL  ItO-X 

-VlBI  0»  BOBOOL. 

y™. 

inTlS. 

Re 

:i\ 

." 

Be 

iTd" 

,» 

Uldl*. 
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l" 
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1 

i 
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i 

1 

"7 
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7 

1 

1 

26 

lul  m 

_ 

36 

s, 

_ 

S4 

_ 

02 

OB 

_ 

H 

H 

IW 

-    iw 

tt 

- 

u 

_ 

tt 

ET 

- 

6T 

U 

- 

S 
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IB 

IB 

8] 

» 

20 

84 

89 

11 
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» 
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IK 

sa 
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29 
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87 
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« 
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» 

11 

iJ 

11 
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B 
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tt 
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Ifl 

IB 

3, 

M 

£1 

eo 

S4 

8S 
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38 

90 
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- 
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- 

16 

10 

86 

10 

6S 

86 

gl 

«7 

91 
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10 

11 
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17 

r. 

B 
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School  Koll,  the  Average  Attendance  of  Pupils,  and  the  number  of  Teachers  employed  in 
under  jxira^raph  3  of  the  Minute  of  27th  April,  1899. 
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Table  V. 
I.  Fund  established  under  paragraph  6  of  the  Minute  of  27th  April  1899. 


£    $.   d. 

Payment  into  Fund  for  the  year  1899-1900  7,659  16    0 

1900-1901  9,345  19    0 

1901-1902  9,837  15    6 

1902-1903  7,438    2     1 

1903-1904  4,539  15    8 

1904-1905  2,689  11  11 

1905-1906  2,051  19    8 

1906-1907  987  19  11 


>♦  n  n 

»  n  n 

n  It  11 

f  n  »? 

n  )«  f> 

ft  n  11 


Total    ....   £44,550  19    9 


Grants  to  the  amount  of  22,277^.  0$.  lOd,,  particulars  of  which  will  be 
found  in  last  year's  Report,  have  been  made  from  the  Fund  during  the  years 
1901  to  1906. 

Balance  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  Fund,  22,273/.  18«.  lid. 


II.  Sum  available  under  paragraph  2  of  the  Minute  of  27th  April  1899. 

Balance  available  for  Agricultural  Education  as  shown  on  page  49  of  last 
year's  Beport,  £2,692  10a.  7d. 

Further  payments  during  1906-1907.  £     9,    d. 

Inspection    Expenses  of   the  Agricultural 

Institutions 82  14    3 

Aberdeen  and  North  of  Scotland  College  of 
Agriculture — Grant  in  aid  of  capital 
expenditure 157    8    6 

Edinburgh  and  East  of  Scotland  College  of 
Agriculture — Forestrjr  Classes  con- 
ducted in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  100    0    0 

Edinburgh  and  East  of  Scotland  College  of 
Agriculture — Grants  in  aid  of  capital 
expenditure 500    0    0 

The  West  of  Scotland  Agricultural  CoUege 
— Capital  Grant,  Holmes  Farm,  Kfl- 
mamock      ...  600    0    0 

£1,440    2    9 

1907-1908.    Sum  available,  £3,252  7s.  1  Off.  £    8.    d. 

The  West  of  Scotland  Agricultural  College- 
Capital  Grants,  Holmes  Farm,  Kil- 
marnock, and  College  equipment        -        1,000    0    0 

Balance 2,252    7  10 

£3,252    7  10 
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Table  VI. 

Synopsis  of  the  Sghemss  of  Buboh  and  County  Gommittsbs  as  approved 
by  the  Scotch  Education  Department,  for  the  distribution  of  the 
sums*  available  under  the  Minute  of  10th  June  1897,  as  amended  by 
the  Minute  of  30th  April  1900,  and  under  the  Minute  of  19th  March 
190e,  for  Secondahy  Education  in  their  respective  districts  for  the 
year  ended  31st  March  1907,  and  also  of  any  sums  entrusted  to  the 
Comhittess  by  Local  Authorities  for  purposes  of  Technical 
Education. 

ABEEDEEN  BUEGH. 

Grant  for  year  ended  31«<  March  1907  :—                                      £  «.  d. 

Under  the  Minute  of  lOth  June  1897    -                -        -        1,830  8  4 

»           „             „    19e^  March  1906  ...           858  2  3 
Scheme  approved  26th  February  1907. 

Allocation  of  grant : — 

I.  Payment  of  three-fourths  of  a  certified  deficiency  as  shewn  by  the 
School  Accounts,  but  not  exceeding  the  following  amounts : — 

Aberdeen  Grammar  School      -       1  aiv^«j«^,. 
„        Girls' High  School   -        i^S^l^'' 
Central  Higher  Grade  g^^* 

PubHcSbhool      .        J    ^^"*- 
„        Robert  Gordon's  College    - 
„        C.  of  S.  Practising  Higher  Grade  School  150    0    0 
„        U.F.C.  Normal  Higher  Grade  School      76    0    0 

II.  The  balance  of  £948  3«.  ll<f.-— subject  to  expenses  of  Committee^ 
placed  to  a  reserve  fund  for  Bursaries,  <&c.,  for  Junior  Students. 

ABEEDEEN  COWTT. 

Grant  fof  year  ended  3\st  March  1907 : —  £      s,  d. 

Under  the  MinuU  of  \Oth  Jwne  1897          ....  i,902  17  0 

«        „        ,,        „   \Qth  March  1906       -        -        -        -  896    4  8 

Contrwutione  by  local  authorities    .••••-  590    1  3 

Scheme  approved^  27id  January  1907. 

Allocation  of  grant : — 

A. — Sbcondaey  Education. 

I.  100/.  each  to  Huntly  Gordon,  and  to  Peterhead  (Burgh)  Academy 
Higher  Grade  Public  Schools,  recognised  as  Centres  of  Instruction  for 
Junior  Students  =  200/. 

II.  Such  proportion,  not  exceeding  two-thirds^f  the  deficit  on  the  Higher 
Grade  Schools,  or  schools  intending  to  become  Higher  Grade,  as  the  funds 
may  admit  of.    No  grant  to  exceed  150/.  or  fall  below  10/. 

Ill-  To  teachers  of  schools  not  otherwise  aided  under  this  Scheme, 
on  account  of  the  preliminary  instruction  of  pupils  who  subsequently 
continue  their  studies  at  a  Higher  Grade  or  Secondary  Department  or 
School  =  250/. 

rV.  (a)  Intermediate  Bursaries  tenable  for  not  more  than  three  years 
at  Higher  Grade  or  approved  Intermediate  or  Secondary  Departments,  by 
pupils  qualified  in  terms  of  Article  29  of  the  Code. 

(b)  Secondary  Bursaries,  tenable  for  not  more  than  three  years 
at  a  school  approved  by  the  Committee,  by  pupils  who  hold  the 
Intermediate  Certificate. 

*  In  some  cases  where  the  (Jommittees  have  a  balance  in  hand  from  the 
previous  year,  the  snms  allocated  under  their  Schemes  may  exceed  in  amount 
the  grant  payable  to  them  in  respect  of  the  year  ended  Slat  March  1907. 
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Travelling  allowances  may  be  added  to  either  class  of  Bursary,  or  may 
be  granted  without  a  fiursary ;  anci  a  maintenance  allowance  not  exceeding 
6^r  per  annum  may  be  given  where  necessary. 

B.— Technical  Instruction. 

t.  For  the  equipment  of  schools  intending  to  become  Higher 
Grade  »  300;. 

n.    For  Local  Technical  Classes  -  150/. 

m.  Qrants  to  Aberdeen  Navigation  School  and  Aberdeen  Asylum  for 
the  Blind,  if  funds  permit. 

AKOTLL   COXTNTT. 

Grant  for  year  ended  ZUt  March  1907  :—  £    «.    d. 

Under  the  MiniUe  of  lOth  June  1897  -        -       -        -      988  10  10 

„        „        „        „    19^  March  1906  -        -        -        -      415    0    5 
Scheme  approved^  lOth  December  1906. 

Allocation  of  grant : — 

1.  Expenses  of  Committee £00 

2.  For  division  equally  between  the  following  schools,  but  subject  to  a 
maximum  of  three-fourths  of  the  deficit  in  each  case  : — 


Campbeltown     (Burgh)    Grammar    Higher 

Grade  Public  School. 
Dunoon    Grammar    Higher    Grade   Public  , 

School.  I 

Oban  High   Higher  Grade  Public  School.     J 


£600 


)   £200 


8.  For  division  amongst  the  following  schools,  in  proportion  to.  but  not 
exceeding  three-fourths  of,  the  deficit  incurred  in  giving  advancea  instruc- 
tion in  secondary  subjects,  on  lines  approved  by  the  Department  for  the 
Intermediate  Certificate  Examination,  to  pupils  who  nave  passed  the 
Qualifying  Examination  (Article  29  of  the  Code) : — 

Kilarrow   and  Kilmeny,  Bowmore  Higher 

Grade  Public  School. 
Tobermory  Public  School 
Lochgilphead  Public  School. 
Tarbert  Public  School. 
Tighnabruaich  Public  School. 

4.  Grants  under  Head  3  must  be  devoted  to  Secondary  Education,  and 
not  to  relief  of  rates. 

6.  (1)  Secondary  Bursaries  of  the  minimum  value  of  5/.,  which  may 
with  approved  travelling  or  maintenance  allowance,  amount  to  20/.,  open 
to  pupils  holding  the  Intermediate  Certificate ;  tenable  for  two  or  three 
years  at  a  centre  of  instruction  approved  by  the  Department  in  the 
case  of  Junior  Students,  and  at  a  Higher  Grade  or  Secondary  School 
approved  by  the  Committee  in  the  case  of  other  scholars. 

(2)  Intermediate  Bursaries  of  the  minimmn  value  of  5Z.,  which  may, 
with  approved  travelling  ot  boarding  allowance,  amount  to  a  sum  not  ex* 
ceeding  15Z. ;  tenable  in  ordinary  cases  for  three  years  at  an  approved 
Higher  Grade  or  Secondary  School,  and  open  to  pupils  qualified  in  terms  of 
Article  29  of  the  Code  who  reside  upwards  of  three  miles  from  an  Inter- 
mediate School^  or  are  separated  from  it  by  an  arm  of  the  sea. 

(3)  In  awarding  Bursaries,  the  claims  of  Junior  Students  will  receive 
special  consideration,  and  as  far  as  possible  the  Bursaries  will  be 
equitably  distributed  over  the  Schools  or  School  Board  areas  from  whici) 
the  applicants  are  drawn  t 
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AYE  CODBTY. 

Qi'diit  for  year  ended  ZUt  March  1907  : —                                         £  s.  d. 

Under  the  Attnute  of  lOth  Jwne  169*7        .        .       *        .    2fi06  Oil 

;.        „          „      „  I9th  March  1906     -        -        -        .    1,424  4    8 

Contrwutians  of  locaZ  authorities 2,146  6    3 

Secondary  a/nd  Technical  schemes  approved,  4th  January  1907, 

Allocation  of  Grant : — 

Sbgondaby  Education. 

I.  Secondary  Schools  :—  £. 

Ayr  Academy 600 

Irvine  Ro^al  Academy 400 

Beith,  Spier's  School 120 

Kilmarnock  (Burgh)  Academy  Higher  Grade 

Public  School  -  -  ...  500 
Ardrossan    Academy     Higher   Grade    Public 

School 300 

The  above  grants  are  conditional  upon  the  provision  of  one  free  place 
for  every  10^.  paid. 

II  Intermediate  Schools  : —  £. 

Girvan  (Town)  Higher  Grade  Public  School      -  130 

•       Old  Cummock  Higher  Grade  Public  School     -  130 
Maybole.    Carrick    Academy    Higher   Grade 

Public  School 130 

Dairy  Higher  Grade  Public  School    -        -        -  70 

Lar^s  Higher  Grade  Public  School    -        -        -  70 

Beitn  Academy  Public  School   -        -               -  100 

m.  Bursaries  awarded  under  former  Schemes       -        -    640 

lY.  Secondary  and  Intermediate  Bursaries,  as  under     -  1,000 

(a)  Secondary  Bursaries  of  the  normal  value  of  10^.,  open  to 
candiaates  who  hold  the  Intermediate  Certificate,  and  who  propose  to 
continue  their  education  at  an  approved  Secondary  School.  Junior 
Students  have  first  claim  on  these  Bursaries. 

(b)  Intermediate  Bursaries  of  amounts  to  be  determined  in  each 

S articular  case,  to  pupils  qualified  in  terms  of  Article  29  of  the  Code,  who 
esire  to  attend  an  Intermediate  or  Secondary  School.  Preference  to  be 
given  to  candidates  whose  attendance  at  a  central  school  will  involve 
outlay  for  travelling  or  maintenance ;  other  scholars  must  be  over  14. 
Bursaries  will  be  equitably  distributed  over  the  schools  from  which 
applications  are  received. 

£      s.   d. 

V.  Expenses  of  Committee 100    6    7 

Special  Fund 40    0    0 

Technical  Instruction. 

VI.  (1)  To  the  West  of  Scotland  Agricultural  College  :—  £. 

(a)  Grant  to  General  Funds  of  College     -        -        -        .  550 

if))  Bursaries  for  farmers  attending  Special  Month's  Course  20 
(c)  Bursaries  for  attendance  of  not  less  than  one  month 

at  the  Dairy  School     -        -        -        -        -        -  15 

{d)  Bursaries  for  foresters  attending   Special    Month's 

Course 10 

(2)  Continuation  Classes  :  — 

(a)  Grants,  under  certain  conditions,  equal  to  one-half 
of  the  sum  contributed  locally  towards  Technical 
Instruction  by  the  Town  Council,  to  Burgh 
School  Boards  in  aid  of  Schemes  of  Technical 
Instruction  as  outlined  in  Divisions  IL  and 
III.  of  the  Continuation  Class  Code     •       •    780 
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(b)  Grant  to  Parish  School  Boards  or  Local  Committees 

in  aid  of  approved  Schemes  of  Technical  Instruc-      £ 
tion     - 610 

(c)  Towards  Salaries  of  County  Lecturers  and  Assistants    140 

(3)  Short  courses  of  Lectures  and  Demonstrations  not  suitable 

for  registration  under  the  Continuation  Class  Code  -      10 

(4)  Railway  fares  of  Students  at  Technical  Classes       -       -    300 

(5)  Prizes  for  promoting  original  work  and  design         «       -      50 

(6)  (a)  Junior  Scholarships  (Article  79  (a)  Continuation  Class 

Code)  open  to  pupils  in  rural  districts,  and  of 
amounts  dependent  on  the  distance  of  the  student's 
home  from  the  place  of  instruction,  and  on  the  need 
for  assistance 160 

(6)  Six  Senior  Scholarships  (Article  79  (b)  Continuation 
Class  Code)— two  vacant  each  year — of  60/.  tenable 
for  three  years -       •     150 

YII,  Expenses  of  organisation,  etc.  325 

BAHFP   COITNTT. 

Grant  for  year  ended  31«e  March  1907  : —                                        £  8,    <L 

Under  the  Minute  of  lOth  June  1897 856  5    9 

„      „        „        „  I9th  March  1906           -        -        -        -  3^5  8    3 

Contributions  byXocal  authorities 47  13    0 

Secondary  and  Technical  Schemes  approved^  \*)th  January ^  1907. 

Allocation  of  grant : — 

I.  Sbcondaky  Education. 

£   s.   d. 
!•  Expenses  of  Committee 65    00 

II,  (a)   Grants  to  the  following  Higher  Grade  Schools  : — 

B  s.  d, 

Aberlour  Higher  Grade  Public  School       -       -       -    65  0    0 

Banfif  (Burgh)  Academy  Higher  Grade  Public  School-    95  0    0 

Fordyce  Academy  Higner  Grade  Public  School         -  160  0    0 

Keith  Higher  Grade  Public  School     -       -       -        -    95  0    0 

Mortlach  Higher  Grade  Public  School       -        -        -    65  0    0 

Bathven,  Buckie  Higher  Grade  Public  School   -       -    80  0    0 
(6)  Grants  to  the  following  Schools  : — 

Botriphnie  Public  School •  10  0    0 

Boyndie  Public  School 10  0    0 

CuJlen  Public  School 25  0    0 

Enzie,  Portgordon  Public  School                         -        -    10  0    0 

Fordyce,  Portsoy  Public  School 23  0    0 

Gamrie,  Macduff  Public  School 40  0    0 

Glenrinnes  Public  School    -                -        -        -        -    10  0    0 

In  vera  von  Public  School 1500 

Inveravon,  Glenlivet  Public  School    -                -       -    10  0    0 

Kirkmichael,  Tomintoul  Public  School      -       -        -    15  0    0 

Marnoch,  Aberchirder  Public  School  -       -                -    30  0    0 

Bathven,  Ac,  Portnockie  Public  School      -       -        -    12  0    0 

Rothiemay  Public  School 15  0    0 

III.  The  grants  under  Head  II.  are  subject  to  the  condition  that  they 
shall  in  no  case  exceed  two-thirds  of  the  certified  deficiency  on  the  higher 
department. 

II.  TfiAINING  OF  TeAOHEKS. 

YIIL-III.  Secondary  Bursaries  of  8/.  (with  allowances  for  traveUing 
and  other  expenses  when  necessary)  to  twentv  candidates  nominated  as 
Junior  Students.  In  the  event  of  a  Student  holding  any  other  bursary, 
the  grant  to  be  limited  to  the  amount  required  to  make  up  an  aggregate 
sum  of  15/* 
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XnL-XX.  Intermediate  Bursaries  of  Zl.  (with  allowances  for  travelling 
and  other  expenses  when  necessary)  to  mpilk  who  have  not  yet  obtained 
the  Intermediate  Certificate,  one  for  each  I'arish.  with  an  additional  bursary 
for  every  complete  500  pupils  in  average  attenaance  after  the  first  200  at 
Schools  aided  Dy  Parliamentary  Grants. 

Tbghnigal  Education. 
Sums  contributed  by  the  Burghs  of  Buckie  and  Keith  (viz.  :-'37/.  6«.  4d, 
and  10^.  68.  8d,  respectively)  to  be  handed  to  the  School  Boards  to  be 
applied  towards  Technical  Education  in  Ck>ntinuation  Classes  in  those 
Burghs. 

BERWICK  COTFHTT. 

Grant  for  year  ended  3l9t  March  1907  :—  £    «.    d. 

Under  the  MintOe  of  lOth  Jtme  1897     -        -        -        -        -  530  12    6 

,,        „        „        „  I9th  March  1906 174    0    3 

Contnhutions  bylocal  atUkortties 539    3    0 

Secondary  and  Technical  Schemes  approved  *Ith  January  1907. 

Allocation  of  grant : — 

1.  To  Duns,  Berwickshire  High  School  (conditional  upon  a  suffi- 

cient proportion  of  the  grant  being  devoted  to  payment  of    £     «.  d» 
students'  travelling  expenses) 910    0    0 

2.  To  Coldstream  Public  School 50    0    0 

To  Lauder  Public  School -    30    0    0 

The  grants  to  these  two  schools  may,  after  this  year,  be  withdrawn  if 
their  curricula  is  not  such  as  to  qualify  pupils  for  the  award  of  the  Inter- 
mediate Certificate. 

£     8,  d* 

3.  To  Edinburgh  and  East  of  Scotland  College  of  Agriculture    50    0    0 

4.  Towards  the  railway  fares  of  students  from  Earlston  to 

Galashiels  Technical  School      -       -       -       -       -       -      4    0    0 

6.  Secondary  Bursaries,  including  travelling  and  maintenance 
expenses,  to  nine  candidates  (formerly  Pnpil  Teachers) 
to  enable  them  to  obtain  the  Intermediate  Certificate  in 
order  to  qualifv  as  Junior  Students  -       -^      -       -       -131  16    0 
To  Reserve  Fund,  if  not  expended  on  bursaries   -       -       -    42    4    3 

6.  Expenses  of  Committee *25  15    0 

m 

BUTE  COTJirrT. 

Grant  for  year  ended  ZUt  March  1907  : —                                        £  a.  d. 

Under  the  MiwUe  oflOth  June  1897 399  10  11 

„        „    .    „        „  19«^  March  1906 105  0    6 

Scheme  approved  l8t  DecemJber  1906. 

A  llocatian  of  grant : —  £ 

(a).  Expenses  of  Committee 20 

(b).  (1).  Six  Bursaries  of  15/.,  tenable  at  Rothesay  Academy,  by 

scholars  from  Arran  (4)  and  Cumbrae  (2)      ....    90 
(2).  Grants  of  21.  to  three  scholars  from  Kingarth  parish  attend- 
ing Rothesay  Academy  as  free  scholcurs        ....      6 
(3).  Free  education  in    Rothesay  Academy  to  three  scholars 
from  North  Bute  parish,  with  1/.  to  pa,y  travelling  expenses 
of  selected  scholars  residing  in  the  vacmity  of  Ettrick  Bay  -      1 
(0)  Fixed  Qrant   to  Rothesay  Academy,  on  condition  that  certain 
free  places  are  given 300 

(d).  (1).  Secondary  Bursaries,  open  to  pupils  who.  having  obtained  the 
Intermediate  Certificate,  propose  to  continue  their  education  at  a 
Secondar^r  School.  These  Bursaries  are  of  the  value  of  6/.  per  annum,  with 
the  addition  of  a  maintenance  allowance  at  the  Committee's  discretion. 
Junior  Students  have  the  first  claim  on  them. 
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(2).  Intermediate  Bursaries,  open  to  pupils  who,  having  passed  the 
qualifying  Examination,  have  proceeded  or  are  about  to  proceed  to  an  Inter- 
mediate or  Secondary  School.  For  scholars  not  over  14,  the  value  of  the 
Bursary  is  21,  10«.,  and  for  scholars  over  14,  Al. ;  a  maintenance  allowance 
may  also  be  given. 

As  fax  as  possible,  the  Bursaries  will  be  equitably  distributed  over  the 
schools  from  which  applicants  are  drawn £107 

CAIIHirESS   COUHTT. 

Grant  for  year  ended  3lst  March  1907  : —  £     a.  •  d. 

Under  the  MinuU  of  \Oth  June  1897     •  -        -        -        -  559  14  11 

„        „        „         „  \^th  March  1906  -        -        -        -  189    G  10 

Contriiutions  by  local  authorities  -  «        -        -        -18565 

Scheme  approved^  2Qth  January  1907. 

Allocation  of  grant : — 

I.  Subsidies  to  the  following  schools,  subject  in  each  case  to  a 
maximum  of  seven-eighths  of  the  certified  deficiency,  and  to  the  condition 
that  candidates  must  be  successfully  presented  for  the  Intermediate 
Certificate : — 

Thurso  Miller  Institution  Higher  Grade  Public  £. 

School -  80 

Wick  (Burgh)  Pulteneytown  Academy  Higher 

Grade  Public  School 80 

Latheron;  Lybster  Higher  Grade  Public  School  -  70 

Olrigj  Castletown  Higner  Grade  Public  School  -  50 

Halkirk  Higher  Grade  Public  School  -        -        -  50 

Keiss  Public  School  (Provisionally)     -        -        -  40 

II.,  (1)  Nine  (or  ten)  Parish  Bursaries  (three  to  Latheron,  two  to 
Halkirk,  one  eacn  to  01  rig,  Dun  net,  and  Watten,  and  one  to  Keay,  under 
certain  conditions,  and  (provisionally)  one  to  an  eligible  applicant  attend- 
ing Keiss  Public  School)  of  10/.  each,  tenable  for  two  years  at  an  approved 
Higher  Grade  School,  to  scholars  in  attendance  at  public  or  state-aided 
schools  (other  than  those  under  Head  I.)  in  the  parish  to  which  Bursaries 
are  assigned.  Candidates  must  be  (lualified  in  terms  of  Article  29  of  the 
Code,  and  under  fourteen  years  of  age.  No  grant  is  payable  where 
residence  from  home  is  unnecessary,  but  travelling  expenses  to  an  amount 
not  exceeding  bl.  are  paid  where  a  pupil  resides  more  than  three  miles 
from  school. 

(2)  Ten  County  Bursaries  (four  of  5/.,  two  of  11.  10«.,  and  four  of 
10/.)  tenable  for  two  years  at  an  approved  Higher  Grade  School  by 
candidates  over  fourteen  and  under  sixteen  in  attendance  at  a  Higher 
Grade  School  or  school  with  a  Secondary  Department.  The  amount  of 
the  Bursary  varies  in  each  case  according  to  the  distance  of  the  school  from 
the  pupiFs  home. 

(3)  One  Technical  Bursary  of  30/.,  tenable  for  tliree  years  at  Golspie, 
Sutherland  Technical  Higher  Grade  School.  Conditions  of  award  similar 
to  those  of  Parish  Bursaries. 

III.  Premiums  of  2/.  to  Head  Teachers  of  schools  other  than  tho.se 
under  Head  I.,  for  each  candidate  o^)tainini?  a  Bursary  under  Head  IE.  (1), 
and  thereafter  attending  a  Higher  Grade  School  for  at  least  one  year. 

IV.  Grants  not  exceeding  5/.  to  rural  Scliool  Boards  towai'ds  cost  of 
providing  permanent  apparatus  for  teaching  technical  subjects  in 
Continuation  Classes. 

V.  Nine  Bursaries  or  Maintenance  Allowances  of  not  less  than  8/.  or 
more  than  15/.  to  Junior  Students. 

VI.  Expenses  of  Committee. 
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CLACKMAnrNAN  COTTKTT. 

Grant  for  year  ended  Zlst  March  1907  : —  £    a.    d. 

Under  the  Minute  of  lOth  June  1897           -        -        -  538  17  11 

„        „        „        „   I9th  March  1903        -        -        -        -  178    7    4 

Contributions  by  local  authorities      - 13    9    9 

Scheme  approved  on  17 th  January  1907. 

Allocation  of  grant : — 

I.  Fixed  Grants  as  follows :—  £ 

1.  To  the  School  Board  of  Alloa  (Burgh)         ....      200 

2.  „  „  „  „  „  Alloa  (Landward)  -        -        -        -  25 

3.  „  „  „  „  „  Alva 130 

4.  „  ,,  „  „  „  Clackmannan 25 

5.  „  „  „  „  „  Tillicoultry 40 

The  sums  provided  for  the  School  Boards  of  Clackmannan  and  Alloa 
(Landward)  to  be  paid  to  the  School  Board  of  Alloa  (Burgh)  on  condition 
that  pupils  from  those  two  districts  be  admitted  to  Alloa  Academy  on  the 
same  terms  as  pupils  from  Alloa  Burgh.  £ 

6.  To  DoDar  Institution 100 

II.  Bursaries,  to  Junior  Students,  of  6/.  fo^  the  first  year.         £    «.  d. 

and  9/.  for  the  second,  with  fees  (not  exceeding  5/.)  ana 

travelling  expenses 178    00 

ni.  Expenses  of  Committee 38  10  10 


BXWBABTON  COXTNTT. 

Grant  for  year  ended  Zlst  March  1907  :—  £     s,    d, 

Underthe  Minute  of  lOth  June  1897  ....     1,410    310 

„            „              „    Idth  March  1906  -        -         -       630  18  10 
Scheme  approved,  Sth  December  1906. 

Allocation  of  Grant : — 

I.  Grants  to  the  following  Schools  :— 

Bonhill,  Vale  of  Leven  Academy  Higher  Grade  £ 

Public  School  -  -  .  -  -  -  -  200 
Dumbarton    Burgh    Academy    Higher   Grade 

Public  School -  200 

Lenzie  Academy  Higher  Grade  Public  School  -  150 

New  Kilpatrick  Higher  Grade  Public  School  -  150 
Old  Kilpatrick,  Clydebank  Higher  Grade  Public 

School  -  -  -  .  -  -  -  '  -  200 
Row,    Helensburgh  Hermitage   Higher  Grade 

Public  School  -        ------  2C0 

II.  (1)  Intermediate  Bursaries  of  21.  for  each  of  the  first  two  years  and 
bl.  for  the  third  year,  open  to  pupils  over  12  who  have  passed  the  qualifying 
extamination,  and  are  prepared  to  enrol  in  an  Intermediate  or  Seconaary 
School.  As  far  as  pcssible,  the  Bursaries  will  be  equitably  distributed 
over  all  the  schools  in  the  county. 

(2)  Secondary  Bursaries  of  15/.  per  annum,  open  to  pupils  who  have 
obtained  the  Intermediate  Certificate  ;  tenable  for  three  years  at  an 
Intermediate  or  Secondary  School  approved  by  the  Committee,  and,  in  the 
case  of  Junior  Students  (who  have  first  claim  on  these  Bursaries)  at  a 
Centre  approved  by  the  Department. 

Bursars  may  make  a  representation  with  regard  to  their  travelling 
expenses. 
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DVMFSIBB  COTOTT. 

Grant  for  year  ended  Zlst  March  1907  : —  £    s.    d. 

Under  the  Minute  of  lOth  June  1697        -        -                -  970  16    1 

„      „        .,        „   I9th  March  1906    -        -        -        -  405  13    9 

Contributions  by  local  authorities 1,092    4  11 

Scheme  approved^  \9ih  January  1907. 

Allocation  of  grant : — 

Secondary  Education. 

L  The  "  Selected  Schools  "  are  : — Dumfries  Academy,  Annan  Academy 
Higher  Grade  Public  School,  Dryfesdale,  Lockerbie  Academy  Higher 
Grade  Public  School^  Langholm  Academy  Higher  Grade  Pubuc  School, 
Moffiit  Academy  Higher  Grade  Public  School,  and  Cloeebuni  Wallace 
Hall  Academy. 

2.  Fixed  grant  to  Dumfries  Academy  =  200^. 

3.  Grants  to  the  "  Selected  Schools "  in  prop«>rtion  to  population  and 
valuation  of  districts  served  =  500/. 

4.  Grants  to  the  "Selected  Schools"  in  proportion  to  the  average 
attendance  of  scholars  qualified  in  terms  of  Article  29  of  the  Code  »  5002. 

5.  No  grant  may  exceed  three  times  the  amount  of  the  contribution  from 
rates  in  aid  of  the  advanced  department.  ^  Part  of  the  grants  may  be  used 
in  support  of  approved  classes  under  Divisions  II.,  III.  and  IV.  of  the  Con- 
tinuation Class  Code,  but  to  an  extent  not  exceeding  one-fourth  of  the  total 
expenditure  on  such  classes. 

6.  Grants  towards  the  provision  of  science  and  art  apparatus  =  50/. 

7.  BuildinjK  grant  on  certain  conditions  to  Closebum  Wallace  Hall 
Academy  »  (ralisknce  of  225/). 

8.  Intermediate  Bursaries  tenable  at  schools  under  Head  I. — ^A.  Bur- 
saries, &c.,  under  para^^ph  8  of  previous  schemes.  B.  Not  more  than  40 
Bursaries  of  2/.,  to  be  increased  by  5/.  if  student  resides  over  three  miles 
away,  and  by  15/.  if  residence  from  home  is  necessary.  Candidates  must 
be  not  more  than  15  years  of  age. 

9.  Secondary  Bursaries  tenable  at  Dumfries  Academy.— A.  Bursaries, 
&c.f  under  paragnraph  9  of  previous  schemes.  B.  Not  more  than  10  Bur- 
saries of  Iw.  to  Junior  Students  and  5/.  to  others  (with  free  education),  to 
be  increased  by  5/.  if  candidate  resides  over  three  miles  away,  and  by  15/. 
when  resident  from  home  is  necessary.  Tenable  for  not  more  than  three 
years. 

Technical  Instruction. 

10.  To  the  West  of  Scotland  Agricultural  College  =  150/. 

11.  One  Bursary  of  25/.  (and  such  other  Bursaries  as  the  Committee 
may  determine),  open  to  candidates  over  16,  and  tenable  for  two  years  at 
The  West  of  S<K>tland  Agricultural  College.  Bursar  must  regularly  attend 
full  course  of  classes  that  will  qualify,  him  to  go  forward  for  the  national 
diploma  in  agriculture. 

12.  Three  Bursaries  of  5/.,  tenable  for  one  year  at  the  West  of  Scotland 
Agricultural  College.  Bursars  must  attend  regularly  (a)  one  class  in  the 
college  or  (6)  the  special  short  course  of  lectures  for  farmers,  dec.,  and  must 
pay  uieir  own  class  fees. 

13.  Allowances  of  2s.  per  day,  with  class  fees  and  railway  fare,  to  students 

Ki-  


attending  for  at  least  six  consecutive  days'  instruction  at  Kilmarnock 
School. 

14.  A  sum  in  the  Committee's  discretion  towards  the  maintenance  and 
instruction  of  blind  youths  not  under  16  years  of  age  at  the  Royal  Blind 
Asylum,  Edinburgh,  or  other  approved  institution. 

16.    50/.  for  agricultural  experiments,  instruction  in  agriculture,  bee- 
keeping, iSec. 
16.    125/.  for  expenses  of  Committee. 


DUJIUSE  BTJKOE. 

Grant  for  year  ended  ZUt  March  1907  :—  £     «.    d. 

Under  the  Minute  of  loth  June  1897     -        -        -        -        1,911  17    9 

„       „        „        „  I9th  March  1906 900  19  10 

Scheme  approved^  Ath  January  1907. 

Allocation  of  grant : — 

I.  Expenses  of  Committee  =  80^. 

II.  To  Dundee  High  School  =  1,050^. 

„  Dundee  Morgan  Academy  Higher  Grade  Public  School  \  n^^ 

rni.     "       "       Hams         „  „  ^,         „  "     -^  , 

inese  grants  are  conditional  upon  the  provision  of  certain  free  places. 

HI.  (A.)  Intermediate  Bursaries,  to  such  number  as  the  funds  will  allow, 
open  to  candidates  qualified  in  terms  of  Article  29  of  the  Code,  tenable  for 
three  years  (or  until  the  Intermediate  Certificate  be  obtained),  and  entitling 
the  holder  to  free  education,  &c.,  at  one  of  the  schools  under  Head  IL 
Maintenance  allowances  of  not  more  than  5/.  may  be  made  to  the  parents 
of  pupils  over  14  in  specially  deserving  cases. 

(B.)  Secondary  Bursaries,  to  such  number  as  the  funds  will  allow,  open 
to  pupils  who  hold  the  Intermediate  Certificate,  tenable  for  two  years  (or 
until  the  Leaving  Certificate,  or  an  equivalent,  be  obtained),  and  entitling 
the  holder  to  free  education,  &c.,  at  one  of  the  schools  under  Head  I. 
Further  allowances  of  10^.  to  girls  and  12/.  to  boys  may  also  be  made. 

IV.  Placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  School  Board  on  behalf  of  Junior 
Students  =  80/. 

EDIHBUKOH  CITT. 

Grant  fw  year  ended  ZUt  March  1907  : —                                      £.    s.  d. 

Under  the  Minute  of  lOth  June  1897  -        -        .        .  3,568  10  5 

„  „  „  ,,  19eA  March  1906  ...  -  1,772  18  2 
Scheme  approvedy  \%th  Decemher  1906. 

Allocation  of  grant : — 

Grants  to  five  Higher  Class  Schools  conditional  upon  the  establishment 
of  free  scholarships : — 

School.  No,  of  Free       Amount  of 

Scholarships.  Grant. 

£ 

1.  To  Edinburgh  Royal  High  School  -       -    40  (for  boys)       -    850 

2.  To  Edinburgh  George  Watson's   Boys' 

(>)Uege 24  (  „     „   )        -    200 

3.  To  Edinburgh  Daniel  Stewart's  College    24  (  „     „    )        -    200 
6.  To  Edinburgh  Ladies'  College      -       -    52  (  „   girls)        -    660 

6.  To  Edinburgh  George  Watson's  Ladies' 

CoUege       -  -        -        -        -    28  (  „     „    )        -    350 

4.  In  connection  with  the  establishment  of  40  Scholarships  at 

Edinburgh,  George  Heriot's  School 200 

7.  Towards  salaries  of  teachers,  and  provision  of  books,  &c.,  in  the 
following  schools : — 

Edinburgh  Boroughmuir  Higher  Grade  Public  \  E^jinburjrh     ^ 

Edinb^gh  Broughton  Higher  C^rade  Public  J     |^J       ^"^ 

Edinburgh  James  Gillespie's  Higher  Grade  School  -  -  210 
Edinburgh  Church  of  Scotland  Normal  Practising  Higher 

Grade  School 60 

Edinburgh  Normal  and  Model  United  Free  Church  Higher 

Grade  School 50 
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8.  To  Edinburgh  School  Board  for  the  proyision  of  Bursaries 

or  Maintenance  Allowances  for  Junior  Students  and  for 
the  preliminary  instruction  of  pupils  who  have  not  yet 
obtained  the  Intermediate  Certificate     -        -        -        £1,100 

9.  Balance  to  bo  reserved  for  similar  Bursaries  and  Allowances  to  be 
warded  by  the  Committee. 

SDnrBUBOH  coxrvTT. 

GramJtfoT  year  ended  ZUt  March  1907  : —                                       £  s.  d. 

Under  the  Minute  of  lOth  Jtune  ISdl         ....   1,192  17  2 

„      „        „        „   19th  March  1906      -        -        -        -      622  11  1 

Contributions  by  local  authorities 1,240  3  6 

Secondary  and  Technical  Scheme  approved,  l^th  December  1909. 

A  llocation  of  grant : — 

Secondaky  Education. 

I.  (1)  70/.  to  each  of  the  followinff  schools,  provided  that  the  grant  shaU 
in  no  case  exceed  three-fourths  of  the  certifiea  deficiency  : — 

Colinton,  Juniper  Oreen  Higher  Qrade  Public  School. 
Dalkeith  (Burgh),  King's  Park  Higher  Grade  Public  School. 
Lasswade  Higner  Qrade  Public  School. 
Musselburgh  Grammar  Higher  Grade  Public  School. 
Penicuik  Higher  Grade  Public  School. 
West  Calder  Higher  Grade  Public  School. 

(2)  The  above  grant  to  be  increased  to  75/.  where  admission  is  given 
to  not  less  than  fifteen  qualified  scholars  not  in  receipt  of  Bursaries,  whose 
railway  fares  are  paid  by  the  Committee,  and  to  80/.  where  twenty  or 
more  are  admitted. 

(3)  Travelling  Expenses  to  scholars  qualified  in  terms  of  Article  29  of 
the  Codo  to  enable  them  to  attend  the  Schools  under  Head  I.  (1). 

n.  (1)  Twelve  Intermediate  Bursaries,  tenable  for  three  sessionsL  to  be 
awarded  by  competitive  examination  to  scholars  under  13,  qualined  in 
terms  of  Article  29  of  the  Code,  of  U.  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen,  2/.  at  end 
of  session  in  which  Bursar  attains  fourteen,  5/.  at  end  of  second  session, 
and  12/.  at  end  of  third  session ;  a  further  sum  may  be  allowed  for 
travelling  expenses. 

(2)  Six  Supplementary  Bursaries  of  1/.,  which  may  be  increased  at 
the  end  of  the  second  and  third  sessions  to  3/.  10s.  and  7/.  lOs,  respectively, 
tenable  on  similar  conditions  to  those  for  Intermediate  Bursaries,  on  the 
principle  of  one  Bursary  to  each  school  in  the  county,  provided  that  no 
Bursary  shall  be  given  in  the  case  of  schools  holding  an  Intermediate 
Bursary. 

(3)  Five  County  Bursaries  of  15/.,  with  travelling  expenses,  tenable 
for  two  sessions,  and  in  exceptional  cases  for  three,  by  scholars  who  hold 
the  Intermediate  Certificate  and  who  propose  to  study  for  the  Leaving 
Certificate  or  Junior  Student  Certificate. 

III.  Capitation  grants  of  iO«.  and  7«.  6c/.  to  Head  Teachers  of  Elementary 
Schools  for  each  Scholar  qualified  in  terms  of  Article  29  of  the  Code,  trans- 
ferred to,  and  remaining  for  one  session  at,  Higher  Grade  Schools  or  Higher 
Departments. 

IV.  Bursaries  of  10/.,  with  travelling  expenses,  to  fifteen  scholars  nomi- 
tiated  as  Junior  Students,  tenable  for  two  years  at  the  nearest  Junior 
Student  Centre,  whether  in  the  county  or  not. 

Technical  Education.  £     «.  rf. 

I.  To  Edinburgh  and  East  of  Scotland  College  of  Agriculture    400    0    0 

„         ^         Heriot- Watt  College 150    0    0 

„  The  Queen  Victoria  Jubilee  Institilte  for  Nurses       -      20    0    0 
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II.  Women^s  Subjects,  as  follows : —  £    a,    d 

Dressmaking  -  -  ,  .  .  about  179  16  6 
Cookery  ana  Laundry  -  -  -  „  176  6  9 
Sewing 900 

III.  Local  Technical  Classes  as  follows : — 

Machine  Construction  and  Drawing \  oo  in    a 

Shorthand  /     '       *        '      S3  19    4 

Mathematics  1  ^  -       .     43  13    4 

Electricity  and  Magnetism/ 

Agriculture  and  Veterinary 12    2  10 

Poultry-keeping 500 

IV.  Two  Scholarships,  of  40^.  each,  to  mining  students 

tenable  at  tne  Day  Classes  at  Edinburgh,  Heriot- 
Watt  College.  (One  half  of  the  cost  is  con- 
tributed by  the  Scotch  Education  Department)  -      40    0    0 

Y.  Travelling  expenses  of  students  at  the  Evening  Classes 

at  Edinburgh,  Heriot-Watt  CoUege    -       -       -    217  10  11 
YI.-Vin.    Expenses  of  Administration,  etc.      ...    252  19    8 

ELGIN  COTJirTT. 

Grant  for  year  ended  ZUt  March  1907  :—  £     «.   d. 

Under  the  Minute  of  lOth  Jimc  1897  -----    672  12  10 
„  „    I9th  March  1906        -        -        -        -    248  15    2 

Contnoutions  by  local  authorities    -        -  -        -        •    212  10    1 

Scheme  approved  23rd  January  1907. 
A  Ihcation  of  grant  ;— 

I.— Secondary  Education. 

1  (a.)  Grants  to  the  following  schools,  on  condition  that  free  secondary 
education  is  given  to  pupils  obtaining  grants  under  Head  2  :— 

£ 
Elgin  Academy  -        -        -        -        -        -        -    285 

Bellie,  Fochabers,  Milne's  Institution  Higher 

Grade  School 40 

Forres  (Burgh)  Higher  Grade  Public  School      -      50 
Cromdale,    Grantown     Higher   Grade    Public 

School 50 

Rothes  Higher  Grade  Public  School  •       •        -      20 

(b)  Grants  to  Teachers  in  respect  of  scholars  qualified  in  terms  of 
Article  29  of  the  Code  who  are  transferred  to  a  Higher  Grade  Department, 
and  remain  there  for  a  reasonable  time. 

2.  Two  Bursaries  of  20/.,  and  five  of  10/.,  with  free  education  at  the 
nearest  or  most  convenient  centre  school,  to  pupils  in  certain  specified 
parishes  ;  two  additional  Bursaries  of  10/.  to  pupils  in  outlying  districts  ; 
and  32  grants  of  3/.,  with  free  railway  ticket  and  free  education,  to  pupils 
in  various  parishes.  These  privileges  will  not  be  continued  for  more  than 
four  years,  except  in  special  circumstances. 

3.  Candidates  for  admission  to  centre  schools  must  have  passed  the 
Qualifying  Examination  (Article  29  of  the  (3ode),  and  ordinarily  must  be 
under  14  ;  selection  is  made  by  competitive  examination. 

II.— Training  of  Teachers. 
(a)  Bursaries  of  8Z.  each  to  Junior  Students. 

(b\  „  „  3/.  „  „  pupils  preparing  for  the  Intermediate 
Certificate.  In  each  case  a  further  allowance  may  be  given  for  travelling 
and  other  expenses. 

III.— Technical  Education. 

1.  To  Elgin  Victoria  School  of  Science  and  Art  -        -        -  £80 

To  each%of   the  first  three  Higher  Grade  Schools   under 
Headl.^  20/.  -       r       -       -       -       -        -       .       t       -,    £60 
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2.  One  Bursarv  of  20/.,  tenable  at  a  recoffnised  technical  school  or 
college,  or  at  the  North  or  East  of  England  CJollegea  of  Agriculture. 

8,  Grants  to  assist  Teachers  in  attending  Vacation  Courses  at  home  or 
abroad,  in  terms  of  Article  91  (d)  of  the  Code  =  10/. 

FIPB   COUITTT. 

Grant  for  year  ended  Zlst  March  1907  :—  £      «.    d. 

Under  the  Minute  of  \Oth  June  1897  ...  .  2,524    7    9 

„      „        „        „   l^ih  March  1906        -        -        .        .  1,223    7    3 

Contrt&utions  by  local  authorities 2,489    3    7 

Second'iry  and  Technical  Schemes  approved^  Qth  Decenyber  1906. 
Allocation  of  grant : — 

Skcondary  Education. 

I.  Secondary  Schools. — Payment  of  three-fourths  (normally)  of  the 
deficiency,  exclusive  of  Committee*s  grant,  to  the  first  two  schools  named 
below,  ana  of  the  whole  deficiency  to  the  other  three,  but  not  ezoeeding 
the  following  sums  : — 

Dunfermline  Hidi  School 140 

Kirkcaldy  High  School      ....  140 

Cupar,  Bell  Baxter  School  ....  140 
Anstruther,  Waid  Academy  .  -  .  -  140 
St.  Andrews' Madras  College    -       -       -       .140 

n.  Intermediate  Schools. — Payment  of  three-fourths  (normally)  of  the 
deficiency  exclusive  of  the  Committee's  granti  but  not  exceeding  the 
following  sums : — 

£ 
Burntisland  (Bur^h)  Higher  Grade  Public  School  90 
Ferryport-on-Craig       „  „       „  „         90 

Forgan,  Newport  „  „       „  „         90 

Newburgh         -       -    „  „       „  „         90 

Scoonie,  Leven  -       -    „  i,       ,»  »         90 

III.  Intermediate  Bursaries,  of  the  minimum  value  of  1/.  (plus  fees,  not 
exceeding  5/.  a  year,  to  pupils  attending  a  Secondary  School)  with 
travelling  and  maintenance  allowances,  according  to  circumstances ;  open 
to  pupils  qualified  in  terms  of  Article  29  of  the  Code,  who  have  proceeded 
or  are  about  to  proceed  to  an  Intermediate  or  Secondary  School^  and 
tenable  for  three  years.  As  far  as  possible  these  bursaries  will  be  equitably 
distributed  over  the  schools  from  which  applicants  are  drawn  ==  1,200^. 

IV.  Secondarpr  Bursaries,  of  the  normal  value  of  10/.,  but  varying 
according  to  circumstances;  tenable  for  three  years  ;  open  to  Junior 
Students  and  to  pupils  other  than  Junior  Students  who  have  obtained  the 
Intermediate  Certificate  and  who  propose  to  continue  their  education  at  a 
Secondary  School  or  Junior  Student  Centre  =  1,000/, 

VI.  Payments  to  Head-masters,  for  each  duly  qualified  pupil  who  has 

gassed  into  and  intends  to  remain  not  less  than  three  years  at  an  ai>proved 
econdary  or  Intermediate  School.  Preferential  treatment  to  be  given  to 
teachers  of  schools  unfavourably  situated  as  regards  travelling  facilities 
to  nearest  Secondary  or  Intermediate  School  =  100/. 

VII.  Capitation  Grants  and  County  Bursaries  under  previous  scheme 

VIII.  Books  to  scholars  in  any  Higher  Class  School  for  whom  such 
assistance  seems  desirable,  if  funds  permit. 

IX.  Expenses  of  Committee  =  200/. 

X  Any  unexpended  balance  to  be  placed  to  a  Reserve  Fund, 
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Technical  Instruction. 

XIV.  (1.)  (a)  Grants  for  Science,  Drawing,  or  other  approved  form  of 
Technical  Instruction,  of  not  more  than  25/.  nor  more  than 
three-fourths  of  a  certified  deficiency,  to  Higher  Grade 
Schools  situated  in  Burghs  contributing  the  whole  of  their 
Residue  Grant  to  the  County  Committee  =  150/. 

(b)  Grants  to  School  Boards  to  assist  in  providing  instruction 
in  such  subjects  as  Health  Lectures,  Cookery,  Laundry, 
and  Housewifery,  in  Supplementary  Courses  =  100/, 

(S.)  (a)  Grant  to  Edinburgh  and  East  of   Scotland  College  of' 
Agriculture  »  250/. 

(b)  Bursaries  to  enable  young  fanners  to  attend  Special 
Month's  Course  =  20/. 

(c)  Bursaries  to  enable  young  women  to  attend  Kilmarnock 
Dairying  Course  =  10/. 

(d)  Grants  for  establishing  School  Gardens,  Apparatus,  &q, 
=  20/. 

(e)  Grants,  Medals,  and  Certificates  for  ploughmen  ==  20/. 
(/)  Local  expenses  and  printing  =  30/. 

(3.)  Lecture  Courses  (not  under  the  Continuation  Class  Code)  in  : — 

£ 
(a)  Health  Lectures        -        -  -       -    100 

(6)  Ambulance        -        -  -        •        -      50 

(c)  Scientific  Lectures 20 

(d)  Literary  Lectures      -  -      20 

(4.)  Specialised  subjects  under  Divisions  II.  and  III.  of  the  Con- 
tinuation Class  Code  :• « 

(a)  Central  Classes  under  the  County  Committee =1,400/. 

(6)  Classes  conducted  by  Burgh  School  Boards. — Subsidies  not 
exceeding  three-fourths  of  the  deficiency,  and  determined 
after  consideration  of  the  amount  contributed  by  the  Local 
Town  Council,  and  the  provision  made  under  head  '4  (a) 
=  800*. 

(c)  Classes  conducted  by  Parish  School  Boards.— Sums  equal 
to  three -fourths  of  the  deficiency,  but  not  exceeding  10/.  for 
any  one  school  =  200/. 

For  subjects  under  Divisions  I.  and  IV.  of  the  Continuation 
Class  Code : — 

(d)  To  Parish  School  Boards,  for  rural  classes,  grants  not 
exceeding  .3/.  on  condition  that  provision  is  made  for  higher 
instruction  under  Divisions  II.  or  III.  =  50/. 

(5.)  Teachers'  Classes  »  250/. 

(6.)  (a)  Junior  Scholarships  (Article  79  (a)  Continuation  Class 
Code)  of  10s.  to  bl.  each,  which  may  be  increased  from  1/ 
to  10/.  by  the  Department,  tenable  for  one  year  or  longer 
=  50/. 

(b)  Three  Senior  Scholarships  (Article  79  (b)  (Continuation 
Class  Code)  of  25/.  per  annum,  which  may  be  increased  to 
50/.  by  the  Department,  open  only  to  students  at  classes 
under  the  Committee,  and  tenable  for  three  years  =  75/. 

(c)  Towards  travelling  expenses  of  students  at  Central  Classes 
=  25/. 

(d)  Prizes  for  Committee's  Central  Classes  =  10/, 
(7.)  Expenses  of  Administration  =  560/, 
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POBFAS  COITNTT. 

Gra/ntfor  year  ended  Z\st  March  1907  : —  £  «.  d. 

Under  the  Minute  of  lOth  June  18Q7  .        •         .        .     1,505  9    4 

„        „        „        „    I9th  March  1906  -        -                 -        687  1    8 
Scheme  approved,  227id  December  1906. 

Allocation  of  grant : —  £ 

I.  To  Arbroath  High  School -        -       300 

„  Brechin  High  School 300 

„  Forfar  Academy -       300 

„   Montrose  Academy       --.-.-  300 

II.  „  Bronghty  Ferry,  Grove  Academy  Higher  Grade  Public 

School 230 

„  Kirriemuir,  Webster's  Seminary  Higher  Grade  Public 

School 165 

The  payment  of  the  above  grants  is  conditional  upon  the  provision  of 
Free  Scholarships  for  the  Bursars  appointed  by  the  Committee. 

m.  (A)  Intermediate  Bursaries,  entitling  the  holders  to  Free  Education 
at  an  approved  Higher  Grade  or  Secondary  School,  open  to  pupils  qualified 
in  terms  of  Article  29  of  the  Code,  who  are  prepared  to  continue  at  school 
for  at  least  three  years  or  until  the  Intermediate  Certificate  is  obtained. 
Pupils  over  14  whose  parents  are  in  necessitous  ckcumstances  may  also 
receive  a  maintenance  allowance  of  not  more  than  hi.  a  year. 

(B)  Secondary  Bursaries,  entitling  the  holders  to  Free  Education  at 
an  approved  Higher  Grade  or  Secondary  School  and  to  an  allowance  in  the 
Committee's  discretion  of  12^.  to  girls  and  15/.  to  boys  ;  open  to  pupils  in 
attendance  at  a  Secondary  or  Higher  Grade  School  who  have  obtained  the 
Intermediate  Certificate  ;  and  tenable  for  not  more  than  three  years. 

IV.  Oapitation  Grants.—  State-aided  day  schools  in  the  county  (except 
those  in  Dundee,  Arbroath,  Brechin,  Forfar,  Montrose,  Broughton  Ferry, 
and  Kirriemuir)  may  receive  1/.  for  each  scholar  who  qualifies  in  terms  of 
Article.  29  of  the  Code  and  completes  a  first  year's  course  in  a  recognised 
Higher  Grade  or  Secondary  School  \  but  no  one  school  may  receive  more 
than  tt, 

VII,  Expenses  of  Committee  =  70/. 

GLASGOW  BIJ&GH. 

Grant  fw  year  ended  Z\%t  March  1907  : — 
Under  the  Minute  of  \Oth  June  1 897 
„        „        „        „    19<A  March  1906 
Scfienie  ap}yroved  on  \Zth  December  1906. 

Allocation  of  grant  :— 

I.  Grants  to  the  following  schools,  conditional  upon  the  provision  of  free 
scholarships  for  specified  numbers  of  scholars  who  have  previously  attended 
State-aided  schools  in  the  school  board  district  of  'Glasgow: — 

No.  of  free       « 
scholai-ships. 
Glasgow  High  School  (boys)  -        -        .        -       - 
„  n  ,.     for  Girls       ...        - 

„     Hutchesons'  Grammar  Schools     •        "     *  \ 

(boys  and  girls  jointly)  J 
„     Allan  Glen's  School  (boys)     - 
„     St.  Aloysius'  College  (boys)    -       -       -        . 
„     St.    Mungo's     Academy,    Higher     Grade! 
Roman  Catholic  School  (boys)        -      i 
„     Our  Lady  and  St.  Francis'  Higher  Grade  \ 
Roman  Catholic  School  teirls)-        -      j  . 
0ovan    Dowanhill   Roman   Catholic    Practising!         ^^  -^ 

Higher  Grad^  School  (girls)    -       •     / 


£ 

$. 

d. 

•  6,822 

I 

0 

-  3,485 

5 

10 

60     1,600 
60      880 

48 

600 

42 

600 
r250 

-  '  30 

250 

200 
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"^  No,  of  free 
scholarships. 

150  £ 

(boys  and    1,950 
girls) 


Qlasgow,  John  Street,  Bridgeton  Higher  Grade  1 

Public  School J 

„     Kent  Road  Higher  Qrade  Public  School 
„     Provanside      „  „  „  „ 

„     Whitehill         „  „  „         „ 

„     Woodside        „  „  „         „ 

Continuation  Classes  for  higher  instruction  under  the 

School  Board 340 

To  Qlasgow  Athenseum  Commercial  College 150 

II.  Bursaries  for  Junior  Students  (boys  17/.  10*.,  girls  15Z.)f  and  for 
pupils  preparing  for  the  Intermediate  Certificate  (boys  12/.,  girls  10/.), 
allocated  as  follows  :— 

£. 
Candidates  nommated  by  the  School  Board  of  Glasgow       -        1,250 

Candidates   from  Voluntary   Schools,   nominated  by  the 

Committee 750 

m.  Balance  of  1,483/.  12«.  9c/.,  subject  to  expenses  of  Committee,  to  be 
carried  forward  to  next  year. 

OOVAV  PABISH. 

Grant  for  year  ended  3l8t  March  1907  : —  £        $,  d. 

Under  the  Minute  of  iOth  June  IS97         ....  2,40916  3 

„        „        „        „  IQth  March  1906               -        ■        -  1,163    1  2 

ContrtbutioM  by  local  authorities 400    0  0 

Scheme  approved  6th  November  1906. 

Allocation  of  grant  :— 

A.  Expenses  of  Committee. 

B.  Grants  to  the  following  schools,  on  condition  that  240  scholarships 
are  provided  in  the  first  four,  and  twelve  in  the  last  one,  the  other  two 
being  free  schools  :— 

(3ovan  Billhead  School  -       -  600 

„  PoUokshields,  Albert  Road  Higher  Grade  Public  School  -  335 

„  Bellahouston  Academy            „           „           „         „        -  380 

„  Partick,  Hamilton  Crescent     «           „           „         „        -  370 

„  Strath  bungo  Higher  Grade  Puolic  School  -       .       -        -  320 

„  Fairfield           „           „           „„-...  325 

„  Dowanhill  Roman  Catholic  Practising  Higher  Grade  School  200 

C.  To  Roman  Catholic  Schools  (for  this  year  only).    Towards  the 

cost  of  fees  and  books  for  scholars  who  have  alreadv  proceeded 
to  the  higher  departments  of  certain  specified  schools        -        -  150 

D.  To  Govan  Parish  School  Board  for  promotion    of  Secondary 

Education  under  the  Continuation  Class  Code   -  -       -  120 

E.  (1).  To  Govan  Parish  School  Board  a  sum  sufficient  to  provide  a 
limited  number  of  (a)  Secondary  Bursaries,  of  17/.  10«.  for  boys  and  15/. 
for  Girls,  open  to  scholars  who  have  obtained  the  Intermediate  Certificate 
and  are  continuing  their  education  at  a  recognised  central  school,  and  (6) 
Intermediate  Bursaries  of  the  minimum  value  of  5/.  open  to  scholars  who, 
having  pass^  the  Qualifying  examination,  are  preparing  for  the  award  of 
the  Intermediate  Certificate.  Junior  Students  nave  first  claim  on  the 
Secondary  Bursaiies. 

(2).  Committee  to  provide  similar  bursaries  for  a  limited  number  of 
scholars  from  Voluntary  Schools  in  the  parish, 

1Q513.  3  X 
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HASDINOTOir  COVNTT. 

Grant  for  year  ended  2Ut  March  1907  :—  £    s.  cL 

Under  the  Minute  of  lOth  June  1897  -  -  -  610  13    6 

„        „          „      „    IQth  March  190Q  -  -  -  -      216    2  11 

Contrioutions  by  local  atUhorities    -        -  -  -  -  •        64911 
Scheme  approved,  l*Ith  January  1907. 

Allocation  of  grant : — 

A.  Secondary  Education.  £. 

1.  (a).  To  Haddington  Knox  Institute 100 

„   North  Berwick  High  School 100 

(b).   „    Dunbar  (Burgh)  Higher  Grade  Public  School       -        -    40 

8.  Secondary  Bursaries,  of  amounts  dependent  on  expenditure 
incurred  on  travelling,  maintenance,  books  or  fees,  open  to 
pupils  holding  the  Intermediate  Certificate,  and  tenable  for  / 
not  more  than  three  years  or  until  the  Leaving  Certificate 
or  Junior  Student  Certificate  is  obtained      -       -       -       -118 

S.  (a).  A  Bursary  of  6l.  for  not  more  than  one  year  to  scholars  who, 
having  qualified  in  terms  of  Article  29  of  the  Code  at  any  State-aided 
schools  other  than  those  receiving  a  slump  grant,  attend  a  Higher  Claaa 
or  Higher  Grade  School  in  the  County.  (To  be  superseded  after  this 
year  by  Section  (3)  c.) 

(b).  Towards  travelling   expenses   of   holders   of  last  year's    £. 
Bursaries 60 

(o).  Intermediate  Bursaries  of  amounts  calculated  on  the  same 
principles  as  the  Secondary  Bursaries,  tenable  by  pupils  quali- 
fied in  terms  of  Article  29  of  the  Code  who  intend  to  study 
for  the  Intermediate  Certificate,  at  any  school  with  a  curriculum 
approved  for  that  purpose 280 

Expenses  of  Committee 30 

B.  Technical  Education.  £    s.  d. 

To  North  Berwick  High  School  for  physical  laboratory 
apparatus  and  teachers'  salaries  (including  sum  voted 
last  year  and  interest) 6823 

IHTEKHESS  COiriiriT. 

Grant  for  year  ended  '61st  March  1907  : —  £     «.  rf. 

Under  the  Minute  of  lOth  Ju/ne  1897          -        -        .        .  i  J5e  14    5 

„      „          „      „  I9th  March  1906       -        -        -        -  503  10    9 

Contributions  by  local  authorities 31 167 

Scheme  approved  %th  December  1906. 

Allocation  of  grant : — 

I.— Secondary  Education. 
A.    Bursaries  : — 

I.  Intermediate  Bursaries,  awarded  as  far  as  possible  on  the  principle  of 
one  Bursary  to  each  Primary  School,  terable  for  three  years  at  schools 
recognised  as  qualified  to  prepare  for  the  Intermediate  Certificate.  A 
limited  number,  of  a  minimum  value  of  3^.,  are  open  to  pupils  who  have 
attended  an  Intermediate  or  Secondary  School  for  at  least  one  year,  and 
who  are  fourteen  years  of  age.  Applicants  from  Primary  Schools  must  have 
attended  thereat  for  at  least  one  year,  must  be  between  12  and  15  years  of 
age,  and  must  have  passed  the  Qualifying  Exaraiation  (Art.  29  of  the  Code) ; 
the  value  of  the  Bursary  for  the  first  year  in  these  cases  is  not  less  than  3/., 
or,  where  continuous  residence  from  home  is  involved,  not  less  than  15/. 
Pasrment  of  travelling  expenses  may  also  be  made  where  necessary,  and  a 
premium  ma^  be  paid  to  tiie  teacher  for  ef^ch  successful  pupil. 
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II.  Secondary  Bursaries  open  to  pupils  (with  a  preference  to  Junior 
Students)  who,  having  gained  the  Intermediate  Certificate,  proceed  to  or 
continue  at  schools  recognised  as  qualified  to  prepare  for  the  full  Leaving 
Certificate,  of  the  maximum  value  of  20/.  where  continuous  residence  from 
home  is  necessary,  and  in  other  c&%es,  of  amounts  determined  by  the 
particular  circumstances  of  each  case. 

B.  Subsidies  to  Intermediate  and  Secondary  Schools  : — 

(a)  To  Inverness  Royal  Academy,  on  condition  that  free  education  be 
given  to  the  Committee's  Bursars  =  100/. 

(b)  A  commuted  and  inclusive  payment  of  50/.  to  each  of  the 
following  schools  :— 

Kilmallie,  Fort  William  Higher  Grade  Public  School. 

Kingussie  Higher  Grade  Puolic  School. 

Portree  „         «  „  „ 

Urquhart,  <&c..  Glen  Urquhart  Higher  Grade  Public  School. 

Expenses  of  Committee  =  90/. 

II.— Tbchnical  Ed  uc ation. 

A.  Bursaries  under  previous  schemes. 

B.  Courses  for  the  further  instruction  of  Pupil  Teachers  (under  the 
Continuation  Class  Code). 

C.  Special  Grant  of  75/.  to  Inverness  (Burgh)  Hixh  Higher  Grado  Public 
School,  on  condition  that  the  School,  with  its  Technical  and  Science  Staff 
and  equipment  be  available  to  County  Pupils  or  Teachers. 

D.  A  grant  of  50/.  to  Aberdeen  and  North  of  Scotland  Agricultural 
CoWegiB, 

The  Committee  reserve  the  liberty  to  subsidise,  with  the  Department's 
sanction,  any  other  recognised  branch  of  Technical  Education. 

KINCABDINE  COUHTT. 

Grant  for  year  ended  31«i  March  1907  : —  £    «.    d. 

Under  the  Minute  of  lOth  June  1897         -        -        -        -  534  19    4 

„                „           imh  March  1906      -        -        -        -  176    6    0 

Contributions  by  local  atUhorittes 24 110 

Scheme  approved^  28</t  January  1907. 

Allocation  of  grant : — 

1.  To  Stonehaven  Mackie  Academy,  conditional  upon  the  provision      £ 

of  ten  free  places 360 

2.  To  Montrose  Academy,  conditional  upon  the  provision  of  six 

free  places --6 

3.  To  Banchory  Ternan  Central  Public  School,  to  assist  in  obtain- 

ing Higher  Grade  recognition 60 

4.  (1)  Secondary  Bursaries,  open  to  pupils  who,  having  obtained  the 
Intermediate  Certificate,  desire  to  continue  their  education  at  a  Secondary 
School,  and  tenable  for  three  years  (or  until  the  Leaving  Certificate  or 
Junior  Student  Certificate  is  obtained)  at  a  school  approved  by  the 
Department  in  the  case  of  Junior  Students,  and  at  anv  Secondary  School 
in  the  county  or  within  four  miles  thereof  in  the  case  of  other  pupils. 

(2)  Intermediate  Bursaries  tenable,  as  a  rule  for  three  years,  open  to 
pupils  who  are,  ordinarily,  under  13  ana  who,  having  qualified  in  terms  of 
Article  29  of  tne  Code,  desire  to  proceed  to  an  Intermediate  or  Secondary 
School  to  obtain  the  Intermediate  Certificate. 

As  far  as  possible,  the  Bursaries  will  be  distributed  over  the  parishes 
from  which  applicants  are  drawn,  on  the  principle  of  one  Bursary  to  a 
Parish. 

5.  A  sum  of  15«.  for  teachers,  on  account  of  each  pupil  passing  into  and 
remaining  at  least  one  year  at  a  school  in  which  Bursaries  under  Head  4 
(2)  may  be  held. 

10513.  3x2 
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6.  For  travelling  expenges  of  teachers  obtainug  a  diploma  after  a 
course  of  instmction  under  Article  55  of  the  Regulations  for  tne  Preliminaiy 
Education,  <kc.,  of  Teachers  =  40/. 

7.  To  schools  other  than  those  under  Heads  1  to  3,  for  classes  under  the 
Continuation  Class  Code,  under  certain  conditions,  a  grant  of  3s.  4d.  for 
theoretical,  and  6»,  Sd.  for  practical  instruction  per  pupil  per  hour  per 
week,  for  a  minimum  session  of  15  weeks. 

8.  Balance,  subject  to  expenses  of  Committee,  to  remain  in  hand  for 
future  application. 

KIHBOSS  COTJITTT. 

Grant  for  year  ended  3l9t  March  1907  :—  £    i.  d. 

Under  the  Minute  of  lOth  Jtme  1897 276  10    2 

„        „        „        „  I9th  March  1906         -        -        -        -  39  14  10 
Scheme  approved^  dOlh  January  1907. 

Allocation  of  grant : — 

A.  Intermediate  Bursaries,  of  amounts  varying  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  each  case,  but  not  exceeding  3/.  for  the  first  two  years 
and  5/.  for  the  third,  in  addition  to  school  fees  and  travelling  expenses  ; 
open  to  candidates  who  have  passed  the  Qualifying  Examination  (pre- 
ference being  given  to  those  who  pass  between  12  ana  13)  and  who  intend 
to  enter  an  approved  school  to  study  for  the  Intermeaiate  Certificate. 
The  Bursaries  will  be  awarded  as  far  as  possible  on  the  principle  of  one 
Bursary  to  each  school  with  a  qualified  Candidate. 

B.  Secondary  Bursaries,  awarded  by  methods  similar  to  those  for  the 
Intermediate  Bursaries,  of  amounts  not  exceeding  8/.  for  the  first  year, 
9/.  for  the  second,  and  lOl,  for  the  third,  in  addition  to  fees  and  travelling 
expenses,  and  tenable  for  two  vears,  with  an  extension  of  one  year  if 
necessary,  at  approved  schools,  bv  pupils  nominated  as  Junior  Students, 
and  others  who  have  obtained  the  Intermediate  Certificate  or  similair 
qualification. 

KIBKCUDBBIOHT  COUHTT. 

Grant  for  year  ended  ZUt  March  1907  :—  £      e,  d. 

Under  the  Minute  of  lOth  June  1897 619  13    3 

„  „    I9th  March  1906        -        -        -        -  220  17    6 

Contrtoutions  hy  local  authorities 310    1    5 

Scheme  approved,  Ibth  January  1907. 

Allocation  of  grant : — 

I.—Secondary  Education  Funds. 

8.  The  ^ants  to  schools  are  conditional  upon  the  provision  of  free 
education  m  terms  of  section  2  of  Head  8  below.  £ 

4.  To  Kirkcudbright  Academy 200 

5.  To  Dumfries  Academy 90 

To  Newton  Stewart,  Ewart  and  Douglas  High  Schools  -        -      45 

6.  Payment  of  fees  to  the  above  three  schools  on  account  of  the  Com- 
mittee's Bursars  in  excess  of  20  at  Kirkcudbright  Academy,  12  at  Dumfries 
Academy,  and  6  at  Newton  Stewart,  Ewart  and  Douglas  High  Schools. 

£ 

7.  To  Kelton,  Castle -Douglas  Higher  Grade  Public  School   -        -    90 
To  Urr,  Dalbeattie  „  „         „  „        -        -    90 

8.  (1)  (a)  Secondary  Bursaries,  of  not  less  than  lOZ.,  and  (6)  Intermediate 
Bursaries,  of  not  less  than  5/.,  but  these  amounts  may  be  increased  in 
special  circumstances. 

(2)  Free  Places,  as  follows  :~  12  at  Kirkcudbright  Academy,  8  at 
Dumfries  Academy,  and  4  at  the  Ewart  and  Douglas  High  Schools.  The 
Bursaries  and  Free  Places  to  be  equitably  distributed  over  the  schools 
having  qualified  applicants  =  (about)  300/. 
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9.  (1)  Secondary  Bursaries  are  open  only  to  Candidates  who  hold  the 
Intermediate  Certificate,  and  who  agree  to  follow  either  an  approved 
Junior  Student  Course,  or  a  curriculum  leading  up  to  the  leaving  certificate 
preference  to  be  given  to  the  claims  of  Junior  Students. 

Intermediate  Bursaries  and  Free  Places  are  open  to  pupils,  not  over  13, 
who  agree  to  study  for  the  Intermediate  Certificate ;  for  the  former, 
pupils  must  reside  more,  and  for  the  latter  less,  than  four  miles  from  one 
of  the  schools  under  Heads  4,  5  and  7. 

(2)  Bursaries  and  Free  Places  are  tenable  for  three  ^ears,  or  until  the 
award  of  the  certificate  aimed  at  in  each  case,  and  in  addition  to  the 
Bursary  will  entitle  the  holder  (a)  of  a  Secondary  Bursary  to  free  education 
at  an  approved  centre ;  {b)  of  an  Intermediate  Bursary  to  free  secondarv 
and  tecnnical  education  according  to  the  curriculum  of  the  school  attended, 
and  (c)  of  a  Free  Place  to  free  secondarv  and  technical  education  according 
to  the  curriculum  of  the  school  in  whicu  the  Free  Place  is  held. 

II. — Technical  Education  Funds. 

U,  From  the  contribution  by  the  County  Council :—  £. 

To  kelton,Castle  Douglas  Higher  Grade  Public  School    70 
To  Urr,  Dalbeattie  „  „         „         „         70 

To  Kirkcudbright  Academy       -        -  .        -    go 

12,  Towards  Bursaries  under  Head  8 60 

13.  Grants  handed  over  by  the  Burgh  of  Kirkcudbright,  and  by  the 
Town  Councils  of  Castle  Douglas  and  Max  well  town,  to  be  paid  to  the 
following  schools  respectively  :—  £     s,   d. 

Kirkcudbright  Academy  -        -        -        -        -  20  1  5 
Kelton  Castle  Douglas  fiigher  Grade  Public 

School -        -        -  20  0  0 

Dumfries  Academy 10  0  0 

Expenses  of  Committee 40    0    0 

LANA&K  COUNTY. 

Grant  for  year  ended  SUt  March  1907  : —  £      8,  d 

Under  the  Minute  of  lOth  June]  S'31  -        .        -        -   5^333    5  2 

„        „        „         ,,  imh  March  1906  ....    2,701  14  4 
Scheme  approved  I6th  October  1906. 

Allocation  of  grant : —  £. 

(a)  Expenses  of  Committee 150 

(b)  Special  grant  to  Hamilton  Academy 200 

(0)  Additional  fixed  grant  to  Hamilton  Academy    ....  450 
(d)  Capitation  Grants,  ordinarily  of  2/.  2«.  per  ^upU  (but  not 

exceeding  three-fourths  of  the  certified  deficiency)  on  the 
avera^  attendance  of  pupils  who  have  passed  the  Qualifying 
Examination,  to  the  following  schools 3,387 

Airdrie  Academv  Higher  Grade  Public  School. 

Avondalcj  Strathaven  Academv  Higher  Grade  Public  School. 

Biggar  High  Higher  Grade  Public  School. 

Bothwell,  Bellshill  Academy  Higher  Grade  Public  School. 

Bothwell,  Elmwood  Convent  Higher  Grade  Roman  Catholic 
School. 

Bothwell,  Uddingston  Grammar  Higher  Grade  Public  School. 

Cambuslan^,  West  Coats  Higher  Grade  Public  School. 

Cambusnetnan,  Wishaw  Higner  Grade  Public  School. 

Carluke  Higher  Grade  Public  School. 

Dalziel  High  Higher  Grade  Public  School. 

Dalziel,  Motherwell  Higher  Grade  Roman  Catholic  School. 

Hamilton  (Landward),  Low  Waters  Hiffher  Grade  Public  School 

Lanark  ^Burgh)  Grammar  Higher  Grade  Public  School. 

Larkhall  Academy  Higher  Grade  Public  School. 

Lesmahagow  Senior  Iligber  Grade  Public  School. 
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Maryhill,  North  Kelvinside  Hierher  Grade  Public  Skshool. 
Old  Monkland,  Coatbridge  Higher  Grade  Public  School. 
Shettleston,  Eastbank  Higher  Grade  Public  School. 
Springburn  Higher  Grade  Public  School. 


Lenzie  Academy  Higher  Grade  Public  School 

(In  respect  of  pupils  from  Lanarkshire). 

Fee  paying  schools  must  provide  free  places,  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Committee,  at  the  rate  of  one  for  every  10^.  of  grant  obtained. 

(e)  A  Grant  of  1/.  lOs-  to  the  headmaster  of  any  nou-central  school,  for 
each  pupil  who  has  passed  the  Qualifying  Examination,  and  has  completed 
one  year  in  an  approved  Secondary  Department =600/. 

(f)  Payments  to  Bursars  under  former  schemes =670/. 

(g)  1.  Secondary  Bursaries,  of  the  minimum  value  of  10/.,  open  to  pupils 
who,  having!  obtained  the  Intermediate  Certificate,  propose  to  continue 
their  education  at  a  Secondary  School.  Junior  students  have  first  claim 
on  these  Bursaries. 

2.  Intermediate  Bursaries,  of  the  minimum  value  of  5/.,  open  to 
pupils  who,  having  passed  the  Qualifying  Examination,  have  proceeded  or 
are  about  to  proceea  to  an  Intermediate  or  Secondary  School  to  study  for 
the  Intermediate  Certificate  ;  preference  given  to  pupils  whose  attenoance 
at  a  central  school  will  involve  outlay  on  travelling  or  maintenance ;  other 
pupils  must  be  over  14. 

Bursaries  will  be  equitably  distributed,  as  far  as  possible,  over  the 
schools  from  which  applicants  are  drawn: 

LEITH  BUBGH. 

GrafU  for  year  ended  Slst  March  1907  : — 

Under  the  Minute  of  lOth  June  1897      -        -        .        - 
„        „  „      ,,   I9th  March  1006  -        -        -        - 

Scheme  approved^  \^th  December  1906. 

Allocation  of  gramX : — 

I.  To  Leith  Academy  Higher  Grade  Public  School  - 

„      „      Trinity  Academy  Higher  Grade  Public  ScIidoI 

II.  Two  silver  medals  to  the  boy  and  girl  obtaining  the 

highest  marks  in  the  third  year's  course  at  the  schools 
under  Head  I. 

III.  Bursaries,  as  follows,  at  the  schools  under  Head  I. 

Division  /.—Twenty-five  Intermediate  Bursaries,  of  2/.  for  each  of  the 
first  two  years,  and  of  6/.  for  the  third,  tenable  by  pupils  over  13  years  of 
a^e  qualified  in  terms  of  Article  29  of  the  Code,  at  one  of  the  schools  under 
Head  I.  One  bursary  to  be  awarded  to  each  school  with  a  qualified 
applicant  in  the  first  place,  and  thereafter,  bursaries  to  the  pupils  with  the 
next  best  records  according  to  the  number  of  applicants  from  each  school. 

Division  //.—Secondary  Bursaries  of  8/.  for  the  first  year,  10/.  for  the 
second,  and  12/.  for  the  third  in  the  case  of  Girls  ;  and  of  10/.  for  the  first  year, 
12/.  for  the  second,  and  15/.  for  the  thiixl,  in  the  case  of  Boys ;  open  to 
pupils  who  hold  the  Intermediate  Certificate,  and  tenable  for  one,  two  or 
three  years,  according  to  the  Course  to  be  followed. 

Of  the  total  of  638/.  under  this  Head,  3^ K)/.  or  thereabouts  to  be  paid  over 
to  the  School  Board  of  Leith  as  required  by  the  Uogulations  for  the  Prelimi- 
nary Education,  (S^c,  of  Teachers. 

IV.  To  Leith  Technical  College  :— 

(a).  50/.  towards  salaries  of  teachers  giving  instruction  under  the 
Continuation  Class  Code. 
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(b).  601.  for  btirsaries,  under  a  special  scheme,  of  amounts  ranging 
from  10«.  to  2^.,  and  carrying  exemption  from  the  payment  of  fees 
for  the  following  session. 

y.  Expenses  of  Committee  =  41^.  3s.  Zd 

inrLiTHOow  coiJiirTT. 

Grant  for  year  ended  Zlst  March  1907  :—                                         £  s  d. 

Under  the  Minute  of  lOeA  Jwne  1897       -        -        -                905  14  4 

„        „        „        „    \^th  March  l^m    -                -        -        371  8  7 

Contributions  by  local  authorities  -        -        -        -                .        771  8  1 

Secondary  and  Technical  Schemes  approved^  10th  January ^  1907. 

Allocation  of  grant : — 

Secondaby  Education 

£. 

A.  (a)  To  Linlithgow  Academy 200 

{b)  One  half  the  certified  deficiency,  but  not  exceeding  the  following 
amounts,  to : — 

£. 
Bathgate  (Town)  Academy  Higher  Grade  School  180 

Bo'ness  Academy  Higher  Grade  Public  School       -        -        180 

B.  (a)  Secondary  Bursaries,  of  amounts  determined  by  the  cir- 

cumstances of  the  parents  and  by  the  distance  of  home 
from  school,  tenable  at  an  approved  school  for  three 

J  ears,  or  until  the  award  of  the  Leaving  Certificate  or 
unior  Student  Certificate.  Intermediate  Bursaries  of 
amounts  dependent  on  circumstances  as  in  the  case  of 
Secondary  Bursaries,  to  pupils  under  14,  tenable  for 
three  years,  or  until  the  award  of  the  Intermediate 
Certificate  ;  and  travelling,  maintenance,  or  other  ex- 
penses of  Bursars 600 

(6)  Expenses  of  Committee 120 

C.  From  any  balance,  further  grants  to  the  schools  under  Head  A,  in 
proportion  to  their  certified  deficiencies. 

Tech2«ical  Education. 

I.  Special  Technical  Classes  :— 

(a)  Classes  conducted  by  the  Committee  in  Mining  Building  Con- 
struction, Machine  Construction,  Shorthand  and  Practical  Mathe- 
matics, for  a  course  of  three  years,  and  in  Cookery,  at  Bo'ness, 
Linlithgow,  Bathgate,  Broxburn.  Fauldhouse  and  Livingston 
and  a  Day  Class  in  Drawing  for  Pupil  Teachers  at  Bathgate. 

Students,  excepting  Pupil  Teachers,  living  three  miles  or  more 
from  place  where  Classes  are  held  may  be  allowed  their  railway 
fares,  subject  to  certificates  of  regular  attendance  and  satisfactory 
progress. 

(6)  Subject  to  certificates  of  regular  attendance,  students  who  have 
satisfactorily  attended  for  three  sessions  the  classes  under 
Head  I  (a)  may  be  allowed  fares  to  enable  them  to  attend  more 
advanced  classes  outside  the  County. 

(c)  To  the  Edinburgh  and  East  of  Scotland  College  of  Agriculture  : — 

£. 

For  Experiments  and  Classes        -        -        -        100 

„    Building  (Balance  of  100/.)     -        -        -         60 

II.  The  grants  to.  students  from  a  Burgh  retaining  any  portion  of  its 
Residue  Grant,  to  be  reduced  by  the  amount  so  retained^ 
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NAIEU  COUNIY. 

OiufUfor  year  eivded  Z\»t  March  1907  : —  £     $,    d 

U?ider  the  Minute  of  \Oth  June  1897 292  12    7 

^  „        „        „        ,,    \^th  March  1906         -        -        -        -      48  15     1 

Scheme  approved  23rc?  Jantutrj/  1907. 

A  llocation  of  grant  .'^— 

1.  Second  half  of  existing  16/.  Bursary. 

2.  instalment  of  Bursary  of  30/.  awarded  under  scheme  for  1901-2, 
tenable  for  four  years  at  a  Secondary  School. 

3.  The  ordinary  school  fees  at  the  school  named  under  Head  4  to  be  ^d 
for  pupils  not  over  13  years  of  age  ^ho  have  passed  the  qualifying  examina- 
tion (Article  29  of  the  Code). 

4.  Balance,  subject  to  expenses  of  Committee,  to  Nairn,  Hose's  Acade- 
mical Institution,  under  certain  conditions. 

I.  Junior  Students. — Payment  of  fees,  a  grant  of  6/.,  and  travelling  or 
other  allowances  in  particular  circumstances,  for  three  students  nominated 
by  the  Committee. 

II.  Pupils  preparing  for  the  Intermediate  Certificate. — Payment  of  fees 
and  a  grant  of  2/.,  with  travelling  and  other  allowances  in  certain  cases,  for 
one  student  from  each  of  five  specified  parishes,  and  two  students  from  the 
Burgh  of  Nairn.  Ordinarily,  pupils  must  be  over  12  and  under  16  years  of 
a^,  and  no  grant  is  payable  to  pupils  under  14  residing  within  convenient 
distance  of  an  Intermediate  School. 

OKKNET  comriT. 

Orantfo^'  year  ended  31«^  March^  1907  : —  £     s.  d 

Under  the  Minute  of  lOth  June  1897  -        -        -         •    604  16    6 

„        „         „        ,,   \mh  March  1906        -        -        -         -     160    8    8 
Scheme  approved^  19tA  December  1906. 

A  llocation  of  grant : —  £. 

1.  Expenses  of  Committee 45 

2.  To  Kirkwall  (Burgh)  Higher  Grade  Public  School                  -  160 

„    Stromness                „           „           «        «        *       -       -  90 

These  grants  are  conditional  upon  the  provision  of  free  education  for 
the  Committee's  Bursars,  etc. 

3.  Maintenance  Allowances  (after  providing  for  Bursaries  under  previous 

Schemes)  for— 

(1)  (a)  Junior  Students,  and  (b)  Pupils  other  than  Junior  Students, 

who  propose  to  study  for  the  Leaving  Certificate. 

(2)  Candidates  for  the  Intermediate  Certificate  who  are  over  12  vears 

of  agCj  have  passed  the  qualifying  examination,  and  are 
attending  approved  Centres.  Where  pupils  are  under  14, 
allowances  will  be  payable  only  in  cases  wnere  attendance  at 
the  Centre  involves  outlay  on  travelling  and  maintenance,  etc 

PEEBLES  COUHTT. 

Oiuntfor  year  ended  SUt  March  1907  :—  £    s,   d. 

Under  the  Minute  of  lOth  June  1897  -        -        -        -    359  13    8 

„      „        „        „    19«A  i/arcA  1906  -        -        -        -      84    0  11 
Scheme  approvedy  \%ih  February  1907. 

Allocation  of  grant : — 

I.    Secondary  and  Intermediate  Bursaries,  which  may  be  sufficient  to 
defray— (1)  All  fees ;  (2)  Reasonable  travelling  expenses ;  and  (3)  Mainten 
ance  allowances  when  necessary,  awarded  as  far  as  possible  on  the  principle 
of  one  bursary  to  each  parish  with  a  qualified  applicant  ~  84/.  0«.  lid. 
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Intermediate  Bursaines  are  tenable  for  three  years,  or  until  the  Inter- 
mediate Certificate  is  obtained,  by  pupils  at  least  12  years  of  age,  qualified 
in  terms  of  Article  29  of  the  Code.  Pupils  residing  within  three  miles 
from  school  are  entitled  to  school  fees  only  (if  any). 

Secondary  Bursaries  are  tenable  for  three  years  at  an  approved  school, 
or  until  the  Leaving  Certificate  (or  Junior  Student  Certificate])  has  been 
obtained,  by  pupils  who  hold  the  intermediate  Certificate ;  certain  of  these 
bursaries  to  be  reserved  for  Junior  Students. 

II.  Balance,  subject  to  expenses  of  Committee,  to  Peebles  Burgh  and 
County  High  School. 

PEBTH  COUITTY. 

Orantfor  year  ended  Zlst  March  1907  : —  £     ».  d. 

Under  the  MinuU  of  lOth  Jime  ISQI  ....     i,512    4    7 

„                 „            I9th  March  1906  -        -        -        690  13    0 
Scheme  appj*oved  lOth  December  1906. 

Allocation  of  grant : — 

I.    Secondary  Schools— 1,200^.  to  be  allocated  aa  follows  : — 

(1.)  Three-fourths  of  the  certified  deficiency  in  the  first  two  cases, 
and  the  whole  in  the  last  two,  but  not  exceeding  the  following 
sums : —  £. 

Perth  Academy 480 

Callander,  McLaren  High  Schc»ul      ....      130 

Perth,  Sharp's  Institution 230 

Crieff,  Morrison's  Academy ii30 

(2.)  The  balance  to  be  allocated  amongst  these  schools  after  con- 
sideration of  the  efiiciency  of  each. 

IL  Intermediate  Schools. — 250/.  to  be  allocated  as  follows ; — 

(1.)  Three-fourths  of  the  certified  deficiency,  but  not  exceeding  the 

following  sums,  to  : —  £. 

Blairgowrie  Higher  Grade  Public  School  -        -        -       90 

Dull.  Aberfeldy  „  „  „  »        -        -        -        66 

Moulin,Pitlochry„         „  „  >,        -        -        -        66 

(2.)  The  balance  to  be  allocated  amongst  the  three  schools,  after 

consideration  of  the  efficiency  of  each. 

rV.  Expenses  of  Committee (about)  £50. 

Y.  A.  Secondary  Bursaries,  not  exceeding  121,  each,  open  to  pupils 
qualified  for  the  intermediate  Certificate,  and  tenable  for  not  more  tnan 
tnree  years,  ceasing  when  the  holder  has  obtained  the  Leaving  Certificate. 
Allowances  may  also  be  given,  determined  by  the  circumstances  of  each 

case. 

B.  Intermediate  Bursaries,  of  21.  for  the  first  year,  6/.  for  the  second, 
and  8^  for  the  third,  to  enable  pupils  who  are  12  years  of  age  and  have 
passed  the  Qualifying  Examination  (Article  29  of  Code)  to  proceed  to  or 
continue  at  an  Intermediate  or  Secondary  School,  and  tenable  for  not  more 
than  three  years ;  ceasing  when  the  holder  has  qualified  for  the  Inter- 
mediate Certificate.  Allowances  may  also  be  given,  determined  by  the 
circumstances  of  each  case. 

BEHFBEW  COUHTT. 

Grant  for  year  ended  SUt  March  1907  : —  £  «.  d. 

Under  the  Minute  0/ 10th  Jime  1897     ....  3^314  2  3 

„        „        „        „    Idth  March  1906 ....  1,639  0  1 
Scheme  approved  1st  January  1907. 

Allocation  of  grant : — 

I.  Payment  of  three-fourths  of  the  certified  efficiency,  but  not  exceeding 
the  following  sums,  to :—                      .  £ 

1.  Paisley  Grammar  School  and  Wm.  B.  Barbour  Academy    400 
Greenock  Academy 400 
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• 

£. 

8.  Cathcart,  Queen's  Park  Higher  Grade  Public  School    350 
Eastwood,  Snawland's  Academy    „  „  200 

Greenock  (Burgh),  Hclmscrof t     „  „  350 

Neilston,  Barrhead  „  „  120 

Paisley  (Burgh),  Camphill  „  „  200 

,,  „       John  ]Neil8on  Institution  Higher  Grade 

Public  School  -200 

Port  Glasgow,  Jean  Street  Higher  Grade  Public  School      90 

II.    Ck)unty  Bursaries  as  foUows : — 

1.  Secondary  Bursaries  of  not  less  than  5/.,  in  such  numbers  as  the 
funds  ma^  allow,  tenable  for  two  or  three  years  by  pupils  who  hold  the 
Intermediate  Certificate,  to  enable  them  to  attend  an  approved  Secondary 
or  Higher  Grade  School  with  a  view  to  obtaining  the  Leaving  Certificata 
In  the  case  of  Junior  Students,  studying  for  the  Junior  Student  Certificate, 
these  Bursaries  may  be  increased  by  a  maintenance  grant  of  9/.  for  males 
and  71.  for  females. 

2.  Intermediate  Bursaries,  in  such  numbers  as  the  funds  ma^  allow, 
to  pupils  who  have  passed  the  Qualifving  (or  an  equivalent)  Examination 
(Article  29  of  Code),  entitling  the  holder  to  free  education  for  three  years, 
or  until  the  Intermeaiate  Examination  is  passed,  at  a  Higher  Grade  School, 
or  in  certain  approved  cases  at  a  selected  Seconclary  School.  Intermediate 
Bursars,  as  weU  as  a  limited  number  of  other  pupils,  entering  on  the 
third  year  of  an  Intermediate  Course  may  receive  a  Bursary  of  5/.  for 
that  year. 

The  school  fees  of  Bursars,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  6/.  per  annum 
in  each  case,  will  be  paid  by  the  Committee  when  necessary,  and  the 
necessary  travelling  expenses  of  Bursars  residing  more  than  two  miles  from 
School.    Special  consiaeration  to  be  given  to  Junior  Students. 

BOSS  AHD  CROMAETY  COUirTT. 

£     $.   d. 

Grant  for  year  ended  Slst  March  1907  : — 

Ufider  the  Minute  of  lOth  June  1897         ....   1,012    0    1 

„       „        „  19eA  J/arcA  1906      -        -        -        -      427    7    5 

Contributions  by  local  authorities 377    6  10 

Scheme  approv^  22nd  December  1906. 

Allocation  of  grant  ;— 

I.— Secondary  Education. 
A.  Bursaries  : — 

I.  Intermediate  Bursaries,  awarded  as  far  as  possible  on  the  principle 
of  one  Bursary  to  each  Primary  School,  tenable  for  at  least  three  years,  at 
a  School  recognised  as  qualified  to  prepare  for  the  Intermediate  Certificate. 
A  limited  number,  of  a  minimum  value  of  3/.,  are  open  to  pupils  who  have 
attended  any  of  the  Schools  under  Head  B.  for  at  least  one  vear,  and  who 
are  14  years  of  age.  Applicants  from  Primary  Schools  must  have  attended 
thereat  for  at  least  one  year,  must  be  between  12  and  15  years  of  age,  and 
must  have  passed  the  Qualifying  Examination  (Article  29  I.  of  the  Code) ; 
the  value  of  the  Bursary  for  the  first  year  in  wese  cases  is  not  less  than 
3/.,  or,  where  continuous  residence  from  home  is  necessary,  not  less  than 
15^.  Necessary  travelling  expenses  may  also  be  paid,  and  a  premium  may 
be  paid  to  the  teacher  for  eacn  successful  pupiJ. 

II.  Secondary  Bursaries,  open  to  pupils  (with  a  preference  to  Junior 
Students)  who.  having  gained  the  Intermediate  Certificate,  proceed  to  or 
continue  at  scnools  recognised  as  qualified  to  prepare  for  the  full  Leaving 
Certificate,  of  the  maximum  value  of  20/.  where  continuous  residence  from 
home  is  necessary,  and  in  other  cases,  of  amounts  determined  by  the 
particular  circuiii  stances  of  each  case. 
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B.  Subsidies  to  Intermediate   and   Secondary  Schools   for   Bursaries 
additional  Teaching  Staff,  &c. : — 

£ 

1.  Tain  Boyal  Academy lO) 

2.  Eosskeen,  Invergordon  Academy  Higher  Grade  Public 

School 67 

3.  Din^rvtrall  Academy  Higher  Grade  Public  School        -  107 

4.  Lochbroom,  Ullapool   „         „           „         „             -  40 

5.  Eosemarkie,  Fortrose  Academy  Higher  Grade  Public 

School 47 

6.  Cromarty  Higher  Grade  Public  School       -        -        -  34 

7.  Lochalflh,  Plockton  Higher  Grade  Public  School        -  40 

8.  Stornoway,  Nicolson  Institute  Higher  Grade  Public 

School 180 

C.  Expenses  of  Committee 45 

II.— Techmcal  Education. 

I.    Courses  for  the  further  instruction  of  Pupil  Teachers  (under  the 
Continuation  Class  Code). 

n.  Special  Grants,  under  certain  conditions,  towards  cost  of  Special 
Staff  for  Technical  Instruction  : — 

£ 

Tain  Royal  Academy 70 

Dingwall  Academy  Higher  Giade  Public  School  -  70 

Stornoway,  Nicolson  Institute  Higher  Grade  Public  bchool       70 
Rosskeen,  Invergordon  Academy  Higher  Grade  Public 

School 46 

Kosemarkie,  Fortrose  Academy  Higher  Grade  Public  School      20 

m.  Two  Bursaries,  to  be  awarded  every  third  year,  of  25/.  each, 
tenable  for  three  years  at  any  recognised  Agricultural  or  Technical  College. 

The  Committee  reserve  the  liberty  to  subsidise^  with  the  Department's 
sanction,  any  other  recognised  branch  of  Technical  Education. 

BOZBITBOH    COinrTT. 

Grant  for  year  ended  ZUt  March  1907  : —  £  «.  d. 

Under  the  Minute  of  lOth  June  IS97         -        -                 -  715  2  9 

„        „        „        „   I9th  March  1906      -        -        -        -  271  5S  6 

Conirtoutums  by  local  authorities 579  12  1 

Scheme  approved  \Oth  Jcunvary  1907. 

Allocation  of  grant : — 

Segokdaby  Education. 

I.  General  Scheme, 

£. 

1.  Expenses  of  Committee 40 

2.  Fixed  subsidies  as  follows  :— 

(a)  Kelso  Hi^  School 270 

(b)  Hawick,  -Teviot  Grove  Aca^lcmy,  provided  satisfactory 

proposals  be  submitted  for  the  future  of  the  School       -       150 

3.  To  Jedburgh  (Burgh)  Grammar  Higher  Grade  Public  School  -        70 

4.  To  Melrose  Public  School^  a  capitation  grunt  (not  to  exceed  20/.  in  all)  of 
3/.  for  each  scholar,  qualified  m  temis  of  Article  29  of  the  Code,  in  average 
attendance,  who  receives  secondary  instruction. 

6.  Travelling  allowance  for  teacher  attending  classes  under  Article  91  (cQ 
of  the  Code  =  3/. 

6.  Grants  and  subsidies  to  be  subject  to  conditions  laid  down  in  Depart- 
ment's Minute  of  10th  June  1897. 
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7.  Any  surplus  on  this  pskTt  of  the  scheme  to  be  nven  to  the  Higher  Class 
Schools  at  Kelso  and  Hawick,  and  to  Jedburgh  (fiurgh)  Qrammar  Higher 
Grade  Public  School,  in  proportion  to  the  nxed  subsidies  payable  under 
Heads  2  and  3  above. 

II.  Bv/rsary  Scheme, 

1.  Expenses  of  Committee  =  15^. 

2.  Travelling  grants  to  scholars  attending  the  schools  under  Heads  2  and 
3  of  Part  I.  =  m. 

3-  Payment  of  3/.  each  for  twentv-one  Free  Scholarships,  entitling 
Candidates  qualified  in  terms  of  Article  29  of  the  Code  to  free  education 
at  Kelso  High  School  »  63/. 

4.  Intermediate  and  Secondary  Bursaries,  of  amounts  to  be  determined 
by  the  Committee,  and  intended  to  cover  (a)  all  fees,  (6)  reasonable 
travelling  expenses,  and  (c)  maintenance  allowances  when  necessary  =>  150/. 

Intermediate  Bursaries  are  open  to  pupils  of  at  least  12  years  of  age,  qua' 
fied  in  terms  of  Article  29  of  the  Code^  who  undertake  to  carry  out  the 
three  years'  curriculum  which  would  entitle  them  to  the  award  of  the  Inter- 
mediate Certificate.    In  the  case  of  pupils  residing  within  three  miles  of 
the  approved  school,  the  school  fees  only  (if  any)  are  payable. 

Secondary  Bursaries  are  tenable  for  three  years  by  pupils  who  hold  the 
Intermediate  Certificate,  and  who  undertake  to  enter  on  a  curriculum 
leading  up  to  Leaving  Certificate,  at  an  approved  School. 

As  far  as  possible,  the  Bursaries  to  be  awarded  on  the  principle  of  one 
Bursary  to  each  School  with  a  qualified  applicant. 

Pupil  teachers  desiring  to  cancel  their  apprenticeship  may  apply  for 
assistance  to  attend  an  approved  School  with  the  view  of  obtaining  the 
Intermediate  Certificate,  and  eventually  becoming  Junior  Students. 

Technical  Education. 

£. 


1.  {a\  To  Kelso  High  School 250 

(b)  „  Hawick,  Teviot  Grove  Academy 125 

(c)  „  Jedburgh  (Burgh)  Grammar  Higher  Grade  Public  School     50 


2.  To  the  Edinburgh  and  East  of  Scotland  College  of  Agriculture      150 

3.  Balance  to  be  divided  between  the  three  Schools  under  Head  1,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  fixed  subsidies  payable  thereunder. 

N,B, — All  the  grants  to  Hawick  Teviot  Grove  Academy  are  subject  to 
satisfactory  settlement  of  the  question  of  the  status  of  the  School. 


SELKIKK  COTJNTT. 

Grant  for  year  ended  Zlst  March  1907  :—  £    8,  d. 

Under  the  Minute  of  lOth  June  1897  -                 -        -  448    8    3 

„        „          „      ,,   I9th  March  1906  -        -  130  14  11 
Scheme  approved^  28^  Janwai^  1907. 

Allocation  of  grant : — 

(1).  To  Yarrow  Public  School,  a  grant  equal  to  one-half  of  such  extra 
expense  as  shall  be  shown  by  its  accounts  to  have  been  incurred  in  main- 
taining an  advanced  department,  said  grant  not  to  exceed  25/. 

£  8.   d. 

(2).  Bursaries  under  previous  schemes         -               -       -    72  0    0 

Four  Secondary  Bursaries  to  Junior  Students       -        -    67  10    0 

Allowance  to  two  Pupil  Teachers 15  0    0 

Sum  carried  to  Bursary  Fund 48  4  11 

(8).  Subject  to  Expenses  of  Committee,  one-third  of  the 
balance  to  go  to  Selkirk  High  School,  and  two-thirds 
to  GfiKsbiels  Academy 351     8    3 
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Buisariea  are  of  two  kinds — Intermediate  and  Secondary— and  are 
intended  to  cover  fees,  and  travelling  and  maintenance  expenses,  the 
aniounts  being  determined  by  the  Committee  in  each  case.  Intermediate 
Bursaries  are  open  to  pupils  qualified  in  terms  of  Article  29  of  the  Code 
who  are  at  least  12  years  of  age,  who  undertake  to  carr^  out  the  three  years' 
curriculum  which  would  entitle  them  to  the  Intermediate  Certificate,  at  a 
school  approved  for  the  purpose,  and  who  reside  over  three  miles  from  the 
approvect  school. 

Secondary  Bursaries  are  open  to  pupils  who  hold  the  Intermediate 
Certificate  and  undertake  to  enter  on  a  curriculum  leading  up  to  the  Leaving 
Certificate  at  an  approved  school ;  certain  of  these  Bursaries  are  reserved 
for  Junior  Students. 

Bursaries  to  be  awarded  as  far  as  possible  on  the  principle  of  one  Bursary 
to  each  school  with  a  qualified  applicant.  For  this  year,  pupil  teachers 
desiring  to  terminate  their  apprenticeship  may  apply  for  assistance  to  attend 
an  approved  school  with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  Intermediate  Certificate 
and  eventually  becoming  Junior  Students. 

SHETLAND  COTTFTT. 

Onmtfor  yea/r  ended  Z\%t  March,  1907  :—  £    «.  d 

Under  the  Minute  of  \Oth  June  1897  -        -        -    499    3    3 

„        „  „        „  \2th  March  1906      -        -        -        -    167    9    1 

Scheme  approved^  V^th  March  1907. 
Allocation  of  grant : — 

I.  Bursaries  for  (a)  Intermediate  Students,  and  {b)  Junior  Students  and 
Living  Certificate  Students,  tenable  for  one  year  (but  renewable)  at  a 
Higher  Grade  Centre,  and  allotted  as  far  as  possible  on  the  principle  of 
one  bursary  to  each  of  six  districts  =  370/. 

Candidates  desiring  to  enter  on  the  Intermediate  Course  must  have 
attained  the  age  of  12,  and  must  have  passed  the  Qualifying  Examination 
(Article  29  of  Code). 

Candidates  desiring  to  enter  as  Junior  Students,  or  for  the  Leaving 
Certificate  Course,  must  have  obtained  the  Intermediate  Certificate,  and 
Junior  Student  candidates  must  afford  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  fitness 
to  follow  out  their  training. 

II.  A  grant  of  5Z.  under  certain  conditions,  to  the  teacher  of  any  State- 
aided  School  presenting  a  pupil  or  pupils  successfully  for  the  Committee's 
Bursaries  for  Intermediate  Students. 

m.  Subject  to  Expenses  of  Committee^  the  balance,  in  so  far  as 
required,  to  go  to  Lerwick  Anderson  Educational  Institute  Higher  Qrade 
Puolic  School  provided  that  education  in  secondary  subjects  be  given  free 
therein  and  that  satisfactory  arrangements  are  made  for  the  training  of 
Junior  Students.  Any  balance  to  be  applied  to  benefit  of  Committee's 
Bursaries. 

STIBLINO  COTTNTT: 

Grant  for  year  ended  31«i  March  1907  : —  £      ».    d. 

Under  the  Minute  of  lOth  June  1897       ...        -     1,707  13    9 

„  „  „  I9th  March  1906    -        -        -        -        793  10    5 

Scheme  approved,  20th  December  1906. 

Allocation  of  grant : — 

1,  Payment  of  four-fifths  of  the  certified  deficiency,  but  not  exceeding 
the  following  sums,  to : — 

£ 

Stirling  High  School 450 

Falkiik     „         «  460 

Grangemouth,   Grange  Higher  Grade  Public 
School 150 
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4.  A  bonus  of  2/.  to  the  head  teachers  of  non>subsidised  schools,  for 
each  pupil  qualified  in  terms  of  Article  29  of  the  Code,  who  has  passed 
into,  and  remained  at  least  one  session  at,  an  approved  secondary  or 
intermediate  school. 

5.  Bursaries  awarded  under  previous  schemes. 

6.  Intermediate  Bursaries,  in  such  numbers  as  the  Committee  may 
determine,  and  varying  in  amount  according  to  the  circumstances  of  each 
case,  open  preferentially  to  pupils  who  have  taken  the  Oualifying  Certificate 
between  12  and  13,  f>nd  tenable  normally  until  the  holder  has  been 
presented  for  the  Intermediate  Certificate. 

A  payment  of  2/.  may  be  made  to  Parish  School  Boards  for  each  pupil 
who  nas  been  awarded  a  Bursary,  but  is  receiving  secondary  instruction  in 
the  primary  school  pending  an  opportunitv  for  transferring  the  pupil  to  an 
approved  intermediate  or  secondary  school. 

7.  Secondary  Bursaries  in  such  numbers  as  the  Committee  may  determine 
and  varying  in  amount  according  to  the  circumstances  of  each  cascL  in 
addition  to  school  fees  and  travelling  expenses  (or,  in  some  cases,  boarding 
allowances)^  open  to  candidates  nominated  as  Junior  Students,  and  also  to 
other  candidates  who  hold  the  Intermediate  Certificate  (or  equivalent 
qualification),  and  tenable  for  two  years,  but  renewable  for  a  third  year  in 
individual  cases. 

Bursaries  to  be  equitably  distributed,  as  far  as  possible,  over  the  schools 
from  which  qualified  applicants  are  drawn. 

SUTHEBLAND  COUITTT. 

Grant  for  year  ended  ZUt  March  1907  : —  £    g.    cL 

Under  the  Minute  of  lOth  June  1897  -        -  -  427  14     5 

,,        „        ,.        „    I9th  March  1906       -  -        -  119  17     1 

ContrUmtums  by  load  authorities 179  1711 

Sdieme  approvedy  I2th  December  1906. 

Allocation  of  grant : — 

A.  Subsidies  to  Central  Schools. — Payment  of  three-fourths  of  the 
certified  deficiency,  but  not  exceeding  the  following  sums,  to  : — 

£. 
Clyne  Higher  Grade  Public  School     -  -    70 

Dornoch  Burgh  Higher  Qrade  Public  School  -  70 
Golspie  Higher  Grade  Public  School  -  -  -  70 
Kildonan,    Helmsdale    Higher    Grade    Public 

School 70 

Lairg  Higher  Grade  Public  School      -       -       -    70 

£.  Bursaries : — 

I.  Thirteen  Parish  Bursaries  (7  to  Secondary  Account  and  6  to 
Technical  Account)  of  10/.,  tenable  for  two  years  oy  pupils  under  13,  in 
certain  specified  parishes.  Where  the  pupil  resides  at  nome,  but  over 
three  miles  from  School,  the  bursary  may  be  replaced  by  the  payment  of 
travelling  expenses  u])  to  bl,  per  annum. 

II.  Five  County  Bursaries  (Technical  Account)  of  5/.  tenable  for  one 
year  by  pupils  under  16,  who  have  completed  two  years  at  a  Central 
School ;  this  amount  to  be  increased  by  71,  lOs.  Od,  in  the  case  of  pupils 
from  certain  specified  parishes  who  have  to  reside  from  home. 

III.  A  sum  not  exceeding  80/.  for  Secondary  Bursaries  (Secondary 
Account)  of  the  maximum  of  15/.,  and  tenable  for  three  years  by  Junior 
Students. 

rV.  A  grant  of  150/.  to  Golspie,  Sutherland  Technical  Higher  Grade 
School,  for  the  board  and  education  of  five  holders  of  Technical 
Bursaries. 

C.  Expenses  of  Committee  =  (about)  40/. 
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WIGTOWN  COUHTT. 

OrwUfijir  year  ended  Z\et  March  1907  :—  £      «.    d. 

Under  the  Minute  of  lOth  June  1897 545  16    0 

«        „        .,        „  \9th  March  1906                           -        -  182    0    0 
Contnoutume  by  local  authorities 19    2    0 

Scheme  approved^  Qth  March  1907. 

Allocation  of  Grant  ;-*- 

L  Qnints  to  the  following,  subject  to  the  provision  of  twenty  Free 
Places  in  the  first  case,  and  eight  in  the  second  : — 

£. 

Stranraer  High  School 100 

Newtown  Stewart,Ewart  and  Douglas  High  Schools  -  100 

2.  Further  grants  as  follows  :— 

Stranraer  High  School 115 

Newton  Stewart,  Ewart  and  Douglas  High  Schools  -    45 

3.  To  Wigtown  Burgh  and  Parish  Public  School         -       -    50 

4.  Conditions  attaching  to  the  above  grants. 

6.  Five  Secondary  Bursaries  of  10/.,  which  may  be  augmented  by  an 
allowance  for  travelling  or  maintenance  »  62/.  6«.  9d, 

6.  The  above  Bursaries  to  be  open  to  pupils  who  have  obtained  the 
Intermediate  Certificate  or  equivalent  qualincation,  and  propone  to  continue 
their  education  at  an  approved  Secondary  School. 

7.  (1)  Eight  Intermediate  Bursaries  of  5/.  (in  lieu  of  fees,  and  not 
entithng  the  holder  to  free  education),  which  may  be  augmented  as  with 
Secondary  Bursaries  =  64/. 

(2)  Free  places  as  provided  for  under  Head  1. 

8.  Bursaries  and  Free  Places  are  tenable  for  three  years,  or  until  the 
certificate  aimed  at  is  obtained,  and  no  candidates  must  be  more  than 
13  years  of  age.  Preference  to  be  given  to  pupils  to  whom  an  Intermediate 
School  is  not  easily  accessible. 

9.  Free  Places  under  previous  Schemes. 

10.  Grant  received  from  Bargh  of  Newton  Stewart  to  be  paid  to  the  Ewari 
and  Douglas  High  Schools  =  19/.  2«.  Od. 

11.  Expenses  of  Committee  =»  (about)  25/. 
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Statement  showing  separately  for  each  Sscondabt  Education  Ck>]anTTSE  the 

Year  ended  15th  May  1906,  and  the  number  of  Schools  and  individual 


INCOME. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

No. 

Committee. 

Balance 

Qrant 
Received 

Sums  receiTed 
from  Local 

Bank 

in  hand  on 

for 

Authoritiea 

(andotber) 

16th  May  1905. 

Secondary 
Education. 

for 
Technical 
Education. 

InteMt 

£    ».  d. 

£     f.    d. 

£   «.  d. 

£   t.  d. 

1 

Aberdeen  (Burgb)     • 

44  10    1 

1,830    8    4 

— 

11  19   0 

S 

Aberdeen  (County)    • 

1,956  12    0 

1,962  17    0 

1,107    8    9 

27  17    8 

■ 

8 

Aiwrll         .       ■       ■ 

706  18  10 

968  10  10 

— 

U    0    9 

4 

Ayr     ...       . 

8,884  18    2 

8301    8    4 

2,428    2    1 

184  17    8 

6 

Banff  .... 

897    0  11 

860    5    9 

48  16    8 

8    8    1 

6 

Berwick     -      • 

n  9  7 

680  12    6 

674  10    0 

318    1 

7 

Bute   .       .       .       • 

4  11    8 

899  10  11 

— 

— 

8 

CalthneH    . 

1,163    6  10 

669  14  11 

194  10    1 

18  19    9 

9 

Clftckmannan     • 

8    17 

688  17  11 

14    0    4 

— 

10 

Dumbarton 

1,221    7    1 

1,410    8  10 

— 

15    4    I 

11 

Dumfriei     • 

249    8    1 

•1,941  12    2 

'*1,664  19    4 

16    0    6 

18 

Dundee  (Burgh) 

^^^ 

1,911  17    9 

— 

6    8    0 

18 

Edinburgh  (City)       . 

1,491    4    6 

3,66S  10    6 

— 

80  14    0 

14 

Edinburgh  (County)  • 

29    7    6 

1,192  17    2 

— 

— 

15 

Elgin  .... 

12  18    4 

672  12  10 

225  16    8 

8    7  10 

10 

Fife     .... 

1,088    1  11 

2,624    7    9 

— 

22    7    S 

17 

Forfar 

193    9    8| 

1,606    9    4 

— 

8    5  10 

18 

GlA«ow(City)   . 

108  IS  10 

6,822    1    0 

— 

1  17    1 

181 

Ooyan 

44  14    0 

S,409  16    8 

400    0    0 

22    8    0 

19 

Haddington 

170    1    7 

610  18    6 

68    2    0 

8    8    0 

20 

Invemeia    • 

744  11    6 

1,166  14    6 

326    3    5 

0  11    7 

21 

Kincardine 

446  13    8 

684  19    4 

272  19    6 

17    6    0 

22 

KinroM 

196  10    3 

270  16    7 

^ 

8  16    0 

28 

Kirkcudbright   • 

61  18    8 

619  18    8 

821    2    4 

2  U    5 

24 

Lanark 

816    0    1 

6,838    6    2 

~~ 

47  10    1 

24A 

Leith  (Burgh)     • 

274    2    4 

1.022  10    8 

— 

7  16    5 

26 

Linlithgow 

462  14    8 

905  14    4 

892    2    S 

10    5    0 

20 

Nairn- 

82  19    6 

292  12    7 

_ 

^ 

27 

Orkney 

96    7    7 

604  16    6 

6    0    9 

28 

Feeblee 

18    7    8 

369  13    8 

— 

0    5    0 

29 

Perth  .... 

718  16    0 

1,516  19    2 

— 

11  14    4 

80 

Renfrew     . 

1,613    8    6 

8,328  19  10 

~- 

81  11    0 

81 

Roei  and  Cromarty    • 

1,668    0    4 

1,012    0    1 

899    8    1 

80    0    0 

82 

Roxburgh  > 

1,167  10    2 

716    2    9 

616  16  11 

15  12  10 

S3 

Selkirk 

116  16    0 

448    8    8 

_ 

__ 

84 

Stirling       . 

798  11    4 

1,707  IS    9 

— 

14    7  11 

86 

Sutherland 

1,067    3    7 

427  14    6 

186    9    9 

7  12  10 

SO 

Wigtown    . 

44    9  11 

1 

646  16    0 

SO    4    9 

8  11    0 

87 

Zetland 

Total     .       . 

1             203  14    4 

409    8    3 

— 

10    0 

.         28,168    6    7i 

66,270  16    1 

9,701  16  11 

550  12    0 

•  The  rams  entered  in  Columns  2  and  8  include  respectively  £970  16*.  Id.  and£888  6t.  Od.  on  accoont  of 
the  year  1904-1906  and  the  relative  Expenditure  from  theee  sums  is  included  under  Colamns  2  and  4  of  tliv 
Bxpenditnre  portion  of  this  statement, 

t  This  Is  a  Debit  Balance. 
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VIL 

Sums  actually  Received  and  actually  Expended  under  various  Heads  during  the 
Scholars  participating  in  the  Grants  paid  under  the  various  Heads. 


EXPENDITURB. 

t 

6. 

2.  Direct  Snbiidiea  to 

From  other 

Total 
Income. 

1.  Ezpenseg 

No. 

(a.) 

(6.) 

^    t 

SonroM. 

- 

of 
Committee. 

Higher  Claa 
Schooli. 

Higher  Dpta. 

of  8tate-alded 

Schools. 

Total. 

t 

Nwmber< 

SehooU 
partieipat 

£  t.   d. 

£      fl.    d. 

£   ».  d. 

£      «.  d. 

£    ff.  d. 

£      «. 

d. 

— 

1,886  17    6 

27    4    1 

1.600    0    0 

800    0    0 

1,800    0 

0 

6 

1 

iOOlO    8 

6,264    1    7 

386    8    1 

— 

800    0    0 

800    0 

0 

S 

2 

— 

1,706  11    6 

44    4    6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8 

— 

18,889    0  10 

681  17    4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

— 

1,810  14    6 

40    8    7 

— 

860    0    0 

860    0 

0 

17 

6 

29    0    8 

1,284    7    9 

21    9  10 

900    0    0 

100    0    0 

1,000    0 

0 

S 

6 

— 

404    2    7 

13    9    4 

— 

290    0    0 

290    0 

0 

1 

7 

0    2    0 

1,036  12    7 

62  18    4 

— 

470    0    0 

470    0 

0 

6 

8 

— 

866    6  10 

16  10    0 

120    0    0 

416    0    0 

636    0 

0 

U 

9 

— 

2,046  16    0 

63  17    6 

— 

590    0    0 

690    0 

0 

7 

10 

— 

8,772    0    0 

136  16    S 

•704    7    6 

*696  12    6 

•1,400    0 

0 

6 

11 

— 

1,918    0    9 

23    6    9 

947    7    0 

947    7    0 

1,894  14 

0 

3 

12 

— 

6,086    8  11 

160    6  11 

2,260    0    0 

946    0    0 

8,196    0 

0 

9 

13 

— 

1,222    4    8 

82  11    7 

— 

421    6    6 

421    6 

6 

6 

14 

40  18    4 

966    2    7 

88  12  11 

286    0    0 

200    0    0 

486    0 

0 

5 

15 

— 

8,684  16  11 

69    0  10 

940    0    0 

210    0    0 

1,160    0 

0 

U 

16 

— 

1,707    4    6^ 

28  18    6 

1,000    0    0 

240    0    0 

1,240    0 

0 

6 

17 

— 

6,927  11  11 

66    6    0 

8,980    0    0 

2,406    0    0 

6,886    0 

0 

IJ 

18 

— 

2,876  19    0 

82    1    9 

620    0    0 

1,769    0    0 

2,379    0 

0 

6 

181 

— 

868    6    1 

23  18    6 

372  11    6 

40    0    0 

418  11 

6 

19 

— 

2,227    0  11 

141    1    7 

100    0    0 

200    0    0 

300    0 

0 

5 

20 

— 

1,271  18    0 

42  17    1 

380    0    0 

86    0    0 

466    0 

0 

S 

21 

— 

471    1  10 

16  17    6 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

22 

996    9    S 

34  14    3 

406    0    0 

820    0    0 

726    0 

0 

5 

23 

6,197    1    4 

145    7    0 

660    0    0 

— 

660    0 

0 

1 

24 

— 

1,304    8    0 

62  16    6 

— 

052    0    0 

652    0 

0 

B 

24A 

80    2  11 

2,290  19    1 

418  11  11 

200    0    0 

200    0    0 

400    0 

0 

S 

26 

— 

325  12    0 

10    2    6 

227    6    0 

— 

227    6 

0 

1 

26 

— 

606    4  10 

44    6  11 

— 

— 

. 

— 

27 

— 

878    6    4 

6    6    0 

837  12    8 

— 

337  12 

8 

1 

28 

— 

2,242    9    6 

42  11    9 

670    0    0 

— 

670    0 

0 

h 

29 

— 

4,868  14    4 

102    0    3 

050    0    0 

1,640    0    0 

2,290    0 

0 

10 

30 

— 

3,090  16    0 

126  11  11 

116    0    0 

566    0    0 

670    0 

0 

6 

31 

— 

2,516    1    8 

42  19    0 

923  10    9 

109  16    7 

1,083    6 

4 

S 

32 

— 

665    4    9 

23  10    9 

338  14    0 

26    0    0 

363  14 

0 

3 

33 

— 

2,520  13    0 

68  18  10 

100    0    0 

60    0    0 

160    0 

0 

if 

34 

— 

1,679    0    7 

65    3    3 

— 

490    0    0 

490    0 

0 

6 

36 

— 

619    1    8 

17    3    7 

360    0    0 

140    0    0 

600    0 

0 

U 

36 

— 

704    4    1 

20  14    6 

— 

260    0    0 

250    0 

0 

1 

87 

360  18    2 

96,102  10    8^ 

3,271    1    6 

18,926    8    6 

16,905    0    6 

84,831    8  11 

179 

10513. 


•  3ee  footnote  on  previous  page. 
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Tabus 
8tatxi(knt  ehowing  separately  for  eaoh  Seoondaby  Edvoatiok  Cohiottri  the 

Year  ended 


KXF8NDITUBR 

4.  CaplUtkinQnuiUoDa, 

BCOBnt  of  AtUndue* 

Ko. 

C™n,IUe.. 

3.  omnti 

h 

of  BoboUr.  ta- 

paldoDtUi 

« 

hull  Ota 

V  . 

t«.) 

ct.) 

S 

Mttltled 
ilaBoKmcy. 

IJ 

Bobooli. 

"S^ 

Total. 

?L 

£     >.    d. 

e    >.  d. 

6   :  d. 

e  (.  d. 

1 

AbardMD  (Brash)    ■       ■       • 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

Ab.rd«i>(C<nu>tr) 

i,m  0  0 

s 

Argyll        ■ 

SIO    0    0 

It 

— 

_ 

_ 

* 

Ajr     .       ■ 

l,tM    0    0 

10 

- 

- 

- 

I 

Binrlok     - 

I 

_ 

I 

z 

z 

7 

BuU  -       - 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

CUthiMW  - 

a 

10 

_ 

- 

_ 

OtSll    0 

000  1£    0 

11 

■S84W10 

■l/MO    0    0 

It 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

It 

u 

BdiDbanEtXConntj) 

_ 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

Ifl 

Elgin  .       ■ 
H(«    -       ■ 

: 

400  ~o    0 

I 

400    0    0 

ForfK        - 

SEU    4    7 

ISO    4    7 

IS 

Gl«BOw(Cltjr) 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

_ 

se  0  0 

140    0    0 

It 

_ 

_ 

- 

El 

ElDOUdhM 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

!t 

_ 

!S 

Kirfccodbrlght 

_ 

— 

„ 

— 

a 

Luiuk      - 

ifiiS  0  0 

a 

z 

Ml 

LdlUi  (Burgh) 

— 

_ 

_ 

Unlltbio' 

47118    1 

s 

M 

N»lrn 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

Oiknej       • 

SE«    0     0 

*s 

FeebiM     - 

— 

— 

IG    0    D 

IS    0    0 

» 

18S10    0 

740    0    0 

so 

Renfrew    ■ 

~ 

70    0    0 

31 

Koa  ud  Cram 

rly 

— 

_ 

_ 

« 

K^burgh. 

- 

- 

_, 

10    0    7 

StlrllDg     - 

z 

I 

I 

I 

ae 

Wigtown   . 

_ 

„ 

_ 

_ 

I. 

Z'l'an'l 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

'    ■ 

T.asa  13   4 

"^ 

1.S0O  SIO 

imi3  4 

3,0^17    S    ].     ^1 

•  lift  (ootnota  on  p«g«  TOO. 
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VII.  — corUintied, 

Sums  actually  Received  and  actually  Expended  und6r  various  Heads  during  the. 
15th  May  I90e— continued. 


—^totUinueii. 

Sc, 

6. 
Orantsto 
Teachers 

(or 

Schools) 

in  respect^ 

Scholars 

transfer'd 

to  more  ! 

Advd.Scha' 

or  Depts.i 

£  9.  d. 

6.  Bursaries  and  Free  Scholarships  held  at— 

1 
1 

1 

7. 
Travelling 
Allowances. 

£    8.    d. 

Sumber 

of 
Scholar* 
partiei- 
paiivg. 

(a.) 

CJniversi- 
Ues. 

ib,) 

Higher 

CUss 

Schools. 

Higher 

Bepts.  of 

State-aided 

Schools. 

r 

id.) 

Technical 

Schools  or 

Colleges. 

Total. 
£    s.    d. 

Sumbtr  of 
Scholars  parti- 
cipating. 

£  «.  d. 

£    «.    d. 

£    t.    d. 

£    a.   d. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1 

— 

\ 

I    821    6    0 

840  16    0 

1 

662    0    0 

Jit 

-.- 

..- 

3 

— 

— 

1      60    0    0 

106    0    0 

1 

166    0    0 

18 

t          ^^ 

— 

8 

— 

26    0    0 

1  1,089  5    0 

1          

468  15    0 

820  16    0 

1,867  16    0 

m 

684  13    8 

U75 

4 

6 
6 

.^ 

__ 

1          """ 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

147  18    0 

~7S 

— 

— 

— 

81    0    0 

— 

81    0    0 

8 

— 



7 

16    0    0 

— 

— 

288  16    0 

— 

288  15    0 

M 

16    0    0 

6 

8 

— 

— 

1          "■ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

9 

61    0    0 

— 

1 

240    0    0 

1        - 

240    0    0 

68 

4  14    9 

a 

10 

— 

— 

406  10    0 

08    0    0 

5    0    0 

596  10    0 

107 

— 

— 

11 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_  ■ 

12 

— 

• 

106    5    0 

— 

106    5    0 

W 

— 

— 

18 

— 

— 

270    0    0 

227  10    0 

— 

497  10    0 

hU 

56    1    2 

lU 

14 

— 

— 

140    0    0 

15    .0    0 

20    0    0 

175    0    0 

ss 

38    0    7, 

16 

16 

— 

— 

100    0    0 

— 

— 

100    0    0 

10 

— 

— 

16 

64    0    0 

— 

: 

■^ 

— 

— 

17 
18 

82    0    0 

— 

200    0    0 

126    0    0 

^ 

826    0    0 

us 

46    4    0 

17 

18a    , 
19 

21    0    0 

850  11  10 

502  10    0 

043    1  10 

lOS 

— 

20 

25  10    0 

— 

50  10    0 

14    0    0 

78  10    0 

u 

— 

— 

21 

1        ~~" 

282    6    6 

— 

— 

282    5    5 

3U 

90  14    0 

87 

22 

— 

1 

127  10    0 

37  10    0 

__ 

165    0    0 

17 

r                           — •— 

— 

23 

706    0    0 

— 

20    0    0 

377  10    0 

— 

897  10    0 

Uii 

— 

— 

24 

— 

— 

— 

148    0    U 

— 

148    0    0 

.J.J 

— 

— 

24A 

27    0    0 

— 

— 

1 

19    0 

10    0, 

1G8  19  11 

163 

26      , 

— 

16    0    0 

30    0    0 

■ 

— 

46    0    0  1 

AT 

— 

— 

26 

— 

— 

— 

107    8    1  1 

1 

1 

1 

197    8    1  1 

1 

/,7 

— 

27 
28 
29 

12    0    0 

__ 

97  10    0 

7  10    0  ; 

105    0    0 

_ 

9 

,     , 

— 

_ 

04  13    0 

27  10    0 

— 

122    3    0 

JO 

166    2    a 

lOU 

30      . 

13    0    0 

— 

100    0    0 

472  10    0 

— 

672  10    0 

SS 

— 

— 

81       . 

1 

— 

1 

126    0    0 

1 

— 

126    0    0 

hH 

54     4    0 

19 

32 

— 

— 

54    0    0 

6    0    0 

1 

60    0    0 

8 

— 

— 

S3 

2X8    0    0 

— 

100    0    0 

15    0    0 

— 

205    0    0 

3U 

58    8    2 

88 

34 

— 

— 

10    0    0 

13:2  10    0 

5    0    0 

147  10    0 

afj 

— 

— 

86 
86 
87 

6    0    0 

1 

— 

206    5    0 

— 

206    5    0 

16 

— 

— 

1,100  10  0 

41    0    0 

1 

4,354    5    3 

4,168  18  1 

36]     4    U  , 

8,9i5    7    4 

IM^ 

1.430    0    \) 

957 

10513. 
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Table 

Statembnt  showing  separately  for  each  Segondaby  Education  Committsb  the 

Year  ended 


EXPEM  DITURE-eoneifUMd. 

8.  Grants  towards  Building  or  Equipment  of — 

9.  Special 

Payments 

for 

No. 

Committee. 

(a.) 

(6.) 

Number 
of 

Higher 

Class 

Schools. 

Higher  Dpts. 

of  State-aided 

Schools. 

Total. 

SehooU 
partici- 
pating. 

Technical 
InstrucUoD. 

£    t    d. 

£    t.   d. 

£     t.  d. 

£    f  .   d. 

1 

Aberdeen  (Burgh)  • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

t 

Aberdeen  (County) 

— 

1 

— 

— 

868    10   8 

8 

Argyll     -       • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

Ayr  • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2,248  11    8 

5 

Banff 

— 

— 

— 

— 

64    4  11 

6 

Berwick  • 

— 

^ 

_ 

— 

_- 

T 

Bute 

— 

— 

— 

^ 

— 

8 

Caithneis 

— 

8  10    0 

8  10    0 

1 

49  12   9 

9 

Clackmannan 

— 

— 

— . 

— 

— . 

10 

Dumbarton 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

11 

Dumfrlei 

— 

41    8    0 

41    8    0 

1 

809    6    S 

18 

Dundee  (Burgh)     • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

18 

Edinburgh  (City) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

14 

Edhiburgh  (County 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

16 

Elgin       •       . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

129    0   0 

16 

Fife         ... 

— 

~- 

— 

— 

— 

17 

Forfar     • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

18 

aiaagow(CIty) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

18A 

Qovan 

26    2    6 

149    2    6 

•176    6    0 

10 

— 

19 

Haddington    - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

20 

InTemen 

— 

— 

— 

— 

60    0   0 

21 

Kincardine     • 

— 

— . 

— 

— 

100  14   1 

22 

Kinroas  • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

^ 

23 

Kirkcudbright 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

21 

Lanark    • 

— 

84  10    0 

84  10    0 

u 

— 

24A 

Lelth  (Buigh) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

100    0   0 

26 

Linlithgow 

— 

— 

— 

— 

664  18   6 

26 

Nairn      -       - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

... 

27 

Orkney    - 

— 

— 

— . 

— 

.I. 

28 

Peebles    • 

— 

— 

_- 

— 

.B 

29 

Perth 

— 

_- 

... 

._ 

^^ 

80 

Renfrew  - 

._ 

— 

_ 

_ 

^ 

81 

Ross  and  Cromarty 

— 

40    0    0 

40    0    0 

1 

18    0   1 

82 

Roxburgh 

— 

-~ 

— 

— 

150    0   0 

88 

Selkirk    - 

— 

_ 

_ 

.— 

_ 

84 

Stirling   • 

— 

— 

._ 

— 

__ 

86 

Sutherland 

— 

— . 

— . 

^_ 

86 

Wigtown 

— 

— 

._ 

— 

__ 

87 

Zetland   .... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

To 

Uls 

•       • 

26    2    6 

208  10    6 

294  18    0 

17 

4,738  13    4 

*  For  books  for  use  of  Fre«  Scholars. 
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Vlt. — contmued. 

Sums  actually  Beceived  and  actually  Expended  under  various  Heads  during  the 
15tli  May  1906 — contintied. 


11.  Totol 
Expenditure. 

Toua 

Number  of 
SchooU 
partici- 
pating. 

Total  Number 

of  Sohaila/n 

on  aoeountqf 

vfhompaymenU 

have  been 

made. 

12.   Balance 

in  hand 

on  16th  May 

1006. 

Ko. 

10.  Other 
Faymentt. 

£    i.  d. 

£      8.  d. 

£    f.   d. 

— 

1,827    4    1 

6 

60  18    4 

I 

— 

8,256  18    3 

U 

lU 

1,007    8    4 

2 

— 

1,030    4    5 

18 

19 

667    7    0 

8 

401  11    4 

7,028    8    7 

10 

889 

6»810  12    8 

4 

— 

064  18    6 

17 

— 

856    0  11 

5 

63  12    8 

1,238    0    1 

$ 

73 

17    8 

6 

— 

884    9    4 

1 

8 

10  IS    8 

7 

— 

845  11    1 

7 

SO 

1,001    1    6 

8 

— 

650  10    0 

h 

— 

6  15  10 

0 

— 

1,616    4    8 

7 

66 

1,030  10    0 

10 

80    1    6 

8,525    1    0 

6 

107 

246  18    8 

11 

— 

1,018    0    0 

S 

— 

— 

12 

— 

8,551  11  11 

9 

W 

1,584  17    0 

18 

— 

1,057    8    2 

6 

uu 

164  16    6 

14 

— 

860  18    6 

6 

99 

04    0    1 

15 

— 

1,710    0  10 

lU 

10 

1,015  16    1 

16 

— 

1,658    8    1 

6 

— 

54    1    4| 

17 

490    0    0 

6,881    6    0 

lU 

— 

40    5  11 

18 

120    0    0 

2,846    6    0 

10 

— 

80  12    8 

18A 

— 

830  14    0 

S 

89 

18  11    1 

10 

68    0    0 

1,618    8    5 

17 

109 

708  17    6 

20 

— 

707  11    2 

S 

14 

564    6  10 

21 

— 

888  16  11 

— 

Sk 

82    4  U 

22 

— 

024  14    8 

6 

17 

70  15    5 

28 

1                      .^ 
1 

5,461    7    0 

91 

US 

785  14    4 

24 

1                      ^_ 

062  16    6 

9 

88 

341  11    6 

24A 

— 

2,142    7    8 

S 

168 

148  11    5 

26 

— 

283    7    6 

1 

9 

42    4    6 

26 

— 

401  15    0 

9 

la 

114    0  10 

27 

— 

850  18    8 

9 

— 

18    7    8 

28 

— 

1,460  11    0 

9 

9 

772  17    0 

20 

— 

2,756  14    8 

11 

10k 

2,106  10    8 

80 

50    0    0 

1,400    2    0 

6 

59 

1,600  18    0 

81 

— 

1,426  10    5 

k 

50 

1,088  11    8 

32 

i               _ 

447    4    0 

S 

«                 1 

118    0    0 

83 

— 

700    7    0 

S 

8k 

1.820    6    0 

84 

— 

602  18    8 

6 

88 

066    7    4 

86 

— 

517    3    7 

U 

_ 

101  18    1 

86 

— 

481  10    6 

1 

16 

222    4    7 

87 

1,227    6    0 

66,311  10    4 

990 

9^6 

2^200  10  Hi 

l004  SECONDARY  EbtTCAtlON. 

Table  VIII. 

SuMMABY  ot  the  foregoing  Statement  showing  under  various  heads  the 
total  sums  actually  received  and  actually  expended  by  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Committees  during  the  year  ended  15th  May  1906. 


Income. 

£      «.    d, 

1.  Balance  in  Juind  on  15th  May  1905  -        -  28,158    6    7i 

2.  Amownt  received  from  the  Scotch  Education  Department 

under  Section  2  (1)  (6)  of  the  Education  and  Local 

Taxation  Account  (Scotland)  Act,  1892      -        -        -  5G,270  16    1 

3.  (Jontributions  of  local   authorities   for   purposes   of 

technical  education 9,761  16  1 1 

4.  Bank  and  other  interest        ------        550  12    g 

6.  Other  sources  of  income 360  18    2 

Total     -  £95,102  10    3i 


EXPENDITUIIE. 

£      «.    <f.  £       «.    d, 

1.  Exj^enses  of  Committees         -        -        .  —  3,271     1    6 

2.*Z>trec<  subsidies  to : — 

(a.)  Higher  Class  Schools       -        -    18,926    8    6 

(b.)  Higher  Departments  of  State- 
aided  Schools        -        -        -    15,906    0    6 


34,831     8  11 

3.  Grants  paid  on  the  bads  of  a  certified 

deficiency 7,283  13    4 

4.  Capitation  grants  on  account  of  the 

attendance  of  scholars  in : — 

(rt.)  Higher  Class  Schools        -        -     1,360    3  10 
(b.)  Higher  Departments  of  State- 
aided  Schools       -        -        -     2,268  13    4 


3,628  17    2 


*  The  payment  of  thene  subsidies  is  often  conditional  upon  the  provision  of 
certain  free  places. 


^ECONbARY  EDUCATION.  lOO^ 

£    8»  d*  £    8,  d. 

5.  Gh'onts    to    Teachers   (or    Schools)   in 

respect  of  Scholars  transferred  to  more 

Advanced  Schools  or  Departments     -  —  1,190  10    0 

6.  Bursaries  and  Free  Scholarships  held  at  :— 

(a.)  Universities  -        -        •         41    0    0 

(b.)  Higher  class  schools  -        -     4,354    5    3 

(c.)  Higher  Departments  of  State- 
aided  Schools  -        -        -     4,168  18    1 

(d)  Technical  Schools  or  Colleges       361    4    0 


8,926    7     4 

7.  Travelling  Allowances  -        -        -        .  — .  1,426    0    9 

8.  Grants  totcards  Building  or  Fquipment 

of  : — 

(a.)  Higher  Class  Schools       -       -         26    2    6 

(6.)  Higher  Departments  of  State- 
aided  Schools  -        -        268  10    6 


294  13    0 


9.  Special  payments  for  Technical  Instruc- 
tion      —  4,732  13    4 

10.  Other  payments  wider  the  Schemes  —  1,227    5    0 


Total  Expenditure  -  -  66,811  10    4 

Balance  in  htmd  on  15th  May  1906       -        -        •  28,290  19  lU 

Total         -        £95,102  10    3* 
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No. 


Table 

Statement  showing  separately  for  each  Secondaky  Education  Committee  the 
Year  ended  15th  May  1907,  and  the  number  of  Schools  and  individaal 

INCOME 


Committee. 


1  Aberdeen  (Bargh) 

2  Aberdeen  (County) 
8  ArgyU 
4  Ayr    - 
6  Banff- 

6  Berwick 

7  Bute  - 

8  Caithness 

9  Clackmannan 

10  Dumbarton 

11  Dumfries  • 

12  Dundee  (Burgh) 

13  Edinburgh  (City) 

14  Edinburgh  Ck>nnty 

15  Elgin  - 
10  Fife    - 

17  Forfar 

18  Glasgow  (City) 
ISA  Govan 
10  Haddington 

20  Inyemeas 

21  Kincardine 

22  Kinross     • 

23  Kirkcudbright 

24  Lanark 
24A  I^ith  (Bui^h) 

25  Linlithgow 

26  Nairn 

27  Orkney      ■ 

28  Peebles 

29  Perth 
80  Renfrew    - 

31  Koss  and  Cromarty 

32  Koxbnigh  • 
83  Selkirk      • 

34  Stirling     ■ 

35  Sutherland 

36  Wigtown  • 

37  Zetlanu     • 


Total 


1. 


Balance 

In  hand  on 

16th  May  1906. 


Grants  received  from  the 

Scotch  Education 

Department. 

Under  the 


Education 
and  Local 
Taxation  Ac- 
count (Scot- 
land) Act, 
1892. 


Under  the 

Minute  of  the 

Department 

dated  19th 

March  1906. 


8. 


Sums  received 

from  Local 

Aulhorltlea 

for 

Technical 

Education. 


Bank 

(and  other) 

Interest 


£  8.  d. 


69 

1,997 

667 

G,810 

860 

1 

19 

1,091 

6 

1,080 

246 

1,684 

104 

94 

1,916 

64 

40 

30 

18 

708 

604 

82 

70 

736 

341 

148 

42 

114 

18 

772 

2,106 

1,000 

1,088 

118 

1,820 

986 

101 

222 


15  4 

8  4 
7  0 

12  3 

0  11 
7  8 

13  8 

1  0 

16  10 
10  9 
18  8 

17  0 

16  0 

9  1 

10  1 
1  4i 
6  11 

12  8 

11  1 

17  0 
6  10 
4  11 

15  5 

14  4 
11  0 


11 
4 


5 
6 


9  10 

7  8 

17  9 

19  8 

13  0 


11 
0 
6 

7 
18 

4 


3 
0 
0 
4 

1 

7 


28»280  19  Hi 


£  8.   d, 

1,880  8  4 
1,902  17  0 

068  10  10 
2,906  0  11 

866  6  9 

680  12  G 

899  lU  11 

669  14  11 

638  17  11 
1,410  8  10 

970  16  ] 
1,911  17  9 
8,668  10  6 
1,192  17  2 

672  12  10 
2,624  7  9 
1,606  9  4 
6,822  1  0 
2,409  16  8 

610  18  6 
1,166  14 

634  19 

276  10 

019  18 
6,338  6 
1,022  10  3 

905  14  4 

292  12 

604  16 

369  18 


1,612 

8,814 

1,012 

716 

448 


4 
2 

0 
2 

8 


1,707  18  9 

427  14  6 

646  16  0 

499  8  8 


66,800  0  0 


£  «.  d. 


868 
896 
416 
1,424 
846 
174 
106 


2 
4 

0 

4 
8 
0 
0 


8 
8 
6 
8 
8 
8 
6 


189  6  10 
178  7  4 
686  18  10 
406  18  9 
900  19  10 
1,772  18  2 
622  11 
248  15 


1,228 

687 

8,486 

1,168 

216 


7 
1 


6  10 

1  2 

2  11 


4 

0 

7 
1 
8 


508  10  9 
176  6  0 

80  14  10 

220  17  6 

2,701  14 

482  18 

871  8 

48  16 
160  8 

84  0  11 
690  18  0 
1,669  0  1 
427  7  6 
271  2  6 
130  14  11 
793  10  5 
119  17  1 
182  0  0 
157  9  1 


86,000  0  0 


£  «.  d. 

1,000  t  8 

3,887  4  0 

47  IS  0 

680  8  0 

186  6  6 

18  0  9 

1,169  16  4 


1,841  9  $ 

212  10  1 

2,606  9  7 


400  0  0 

64  9  11 

811  6  7 

241  1  0 

820  1  6 


867  6  4 


877  6  10 
679  12  1 


179  17  11 
19  2  0 


18|968  6  U 


&    $,   d. 

13  14  4 
42  1  0, 
27  9  10 
186  15  » 
20  S  0 
6  16  4 


27  S 

117 

88  8 

19  6 

8  6  4 

47  12  1 

15  0  7 
6  14  i 

102  16  11 

16  Oil 


64    4 

• 
1 

4    0 

4 

10    5U 

22  16 

s 

2  10 

1 

4  14 

0 

190   0 

4 

12   7 

C 

12  IS 

1 

6    0 

s 

0  19 

9 

12  17 

s 

02   8 

3 

41  IS 

S 

20   SIO 

7    S 

i 

18    0 

1 

90   S 

4 

6    11« 

2  18  1 

1 
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VllA. 

Sums  actually  Receiyed  and  actually  Expended  under  various  Heads  during  the 
Scholars  participating  in  the  Grants  paid  under  the  various  Heads. 


Total 
Income. 

EXPENDITURE. 

No. 

5. 

From  other 
aooroM. 

1.  ExpenaeB 

of 
Committee. 

2.    Diiwt  BulMidieH  to 

Higher 
Clan 
Schools. 

(6.) 

Higher  Depts. 

ofState-aided 

Schools. 

ToUl. 

number  qf 

SehooU 

participating. 

£    •.  d. 

£     «.  d. 

£   «.  d. 

£    t.  d. 

£    «.  d. 

£    c. 

d. 

— 

2,761  18    8 

46    4    9 

1.600    0    0 

800    0    0 

1300  0 

0 

6 

1 

— 

6,888  12    8 

401  17    8 

— 

800    0    0 

800    0 

0 

S 

2 

— 

2,096    8    1 

68    6    8 

^ 

-. 

— 

._ 

8 

122  11    5 

14,786    9    0 

507  18    6 

1,880    6    0 

800    0    0 

2,180    6 

0 

6 

4 

— 

2,126  10  11 

68    8    0 

~ 

792  16    8 

792  16 

8 

17 

6 

— 

1,861  18    9 

24  16    0 

1,000    0    0 

80    0    0 

1,080    0 

0 

S 

6 

-* 

624    4    8 

26    9    1 

— 

800    0    0 

800    0 

0 

1 

7 

— 

2,062  12  10 

61    8    0 

— 

470    0    0 

470    0 

0 

6 

8 

— 

788    8    0 

26    0  10 

100    0    0 

420    0    0 

620    0 

0 

U 

9 

— 

8,111    1  11 

68    9    6 

— 

1,100    0    0 

1,100    0 

0 

6 

10 

— 

2302  10    7 

148  12    8 

846  16    8 

829    8    4 

676    0 

0 

6 

11 

— 

2321    8  11 

84  18  11 

1.060    0    0 

960    0    0 

2,000    0 

0 

S 

18 

— 

6,928  17    8 

160    6    1} 

2,260    0    0 

896    0    0 

8,116    0 

0 

9 

13 

— 

8,284  14    9 

262  11    4 

-. 

449    8    4 

449    8 

4 

6 

14 

10    0 

1,286    1  10 

61  IS    4 

286    9    0 

220    0    0 

606    0 

0 

6 

16 

47    8    1 

8,610    0    8 

684  16    0 

1.029  18    7 

1326  0  0 

2,864  18 

7 

M 

16 

— 

2,262    2    8} 

64  16    91 

1,200    0    0 

806    0    0 

1306  0 

0 

6 

17 

10    8 

10,364  18    0 

60    0    0 

8,900    0    0 

2,460    0    0 

6380    0 

0 

a 

18 

4,067  14    8 

86    8    0 

600    0    0 

1360  0  0 

2380    0 

0 

7 

ISA 

^« 

918  18    2 

80  18    2 

200    0    0 

40    0    0 

240    0 

0 

S 

19 

— 

2,690  14    2 

181  11  11 

100    0    0 

276    0    0 

876    0 

0 

e 

20 

^^ 

1,689    9    6 

66    0    6 

420    0    0 

— . 

420    0 

0 

9 

21 

4    7    6 

404    7    8 

16    7    8 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

22 

— 

1,286    1    7 

60    1    6 

470    8  10 

880    0    0 

860    8  10 

6 

28 

— 

8,960  14    2 

220    6    7 

660    0    0 

^ 

660 

0 

1 

24 

— 

1309    7    8 

69  18    81 

— 

662    0    0 

662    0 

0 

i 

24A 

116  16  11 

2,412  10    8 

464    0    8 

aoo  0  0 

860    0    0 

660    0 

0 

9 

26 

— 

888  12    2 

11  19    0 

261    6    0 

— 

261    6 

0 

1 

26 

— 

784  16    8 

64  10    1 

— 

260    0    0 

260    0 

0 

t 

27 

— 

468    1    6 

28  19    8 

887  17    1 

— 

887  17 

1 

1 

28 

— 

2,968  12    7 

60    8    1 

— . 

— 

— 

— 

29 

— 

7,162  10    8 

188  10    8 

1,600    0    0 

200    0    0 

1,700    0 

0 

s 

80 

— 

8,469    1    0 

186    8    4 

116    0    0 

681    0    0 

796    0 

0 

7 

81 

— 

2,674  12    6 

60  12    6 

620    0    0 

— 

520    0 

0 

1 

82 

— 

704  11  10 

81    9    8 

828  19    8 

26    0    0 

848  19 

8 

5 

83 

— 

4389  10    8 

62    4    4 

1300  0  0 

260    0    0 

1360    0 

0 

8 

34 

— 

1,784    0    1 

68    2    0 

— 

890    0    0 

890    0 

0 

5 

85 

— 

864  17  11 

28    2    7 

879    2    0 

100    0    0 

479    2 

0 

6 

86 

^~ 

881  16    0 

28  17    2 

— 

260    0    0 

260    0 

0 

1 

87 

% 

SW  19    S 

1S8390    6  10^ 

4317    1    9| 

1 

21,748    7    6 

17369    2    4 

80,107    9 

9 

176 
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SECOifbAftY  EDUCATION. 


Table 
Statement  showing  separately  for  each  Sbcondabt  Education  Cohmitteb  the 


Year  ended 

8.  Grants 

paid  on  the 

basis  of  a 

oertifled 

deficiency. 

1 

1? 

4.  Capitatioi 

BXPENDITITRE 

a  Grants  on  account  of  Attendance 
of  Scholars  in— 

No 

• 

1 

1 

Oommittee. 

1^ 

1 
(«.) 

Higher 

Class 

Schools 

(*.) 

Higher  Depta. 

of  SUte-alded 

SobooU. 

Total. 

Ill .. 

£.    ff.    d. 

£    «.    U. 

£    t.    d. 

1 
£    «.    d. 

1 

1 

Aberdeen  (Burgh)    • 

— 

„     1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

Aberdeen  (County)  • 

895    0    0 

£5    ' 

— 

— 

— 

1 
1 

8 

ArgyU       .       .       - 

882    0    0 

8 

— 

— 

4 

Ayr    .       *       . 

1,^    0    0 

10 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6 

Banff - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0 
7 

Berwick     - 

Bate  .... 

— 

— 

I 

I 

•^ 

— 

8 

Caithness  • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

9 

Clackmannan  • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10 

Dombarton 

— 

— 

— 

766  18    0 

766  18    0 

6 

11 

Domfries  • 

— 

— 

166    8    1 

809  11  11 

475    0    0 

6 

12 

Dundee  (Burgh) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

"~                   ~"     1 

18 

Bdlnbnzgh  (City)     • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1      

14 

Bdinbnrgh  (Connty) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—                    — 

15 

Elgin- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

~     1 

16 

Fife    .... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

17 

Forfar 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— . 

18 

Glasgow  (City)  • 

— 

— 

1           — 

— 

— 

— 

16A 

Goyan 

— 

^ 

1      6J     0    0 

99    0    0 

UO    0    0 

^   i 

19 

Haddington      • 

— 

— 

1            "~ 

— 

— 

SO 

InTemess  . 

— 

— 

1 

1            —— 

— 

1   1 

SI 

Kincardine 

— 

— 

1 

— 

1 

22 

Kinross     • 

— 

— 

t 

— 

— 

28 

Kirkcudbright  • 

— 

— 

1            _ 
1 

— 

— 

— 

24 

Lanark 

3,807  10    0 

to 



S4A 

Leith  (Burgh)   • 

— 

— 

1            _ 

— 

— 

—     ; 

26 

Linlithgow 

— 

— 

t 

— 

— 

I 

20 

Nairn 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_      j 

27 

Orkney 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

28 

Peebles     - 

— 

— 

'   — 

16    0    0 

16    0    0 

1 

29 

Perth . 

— 

— 

582    0    0 

87    0    0 

669    0    0 

i       r 

80 

Benftew     . 

1,866    0    0 

7 

— 

68    0    0 

68    0    0    <          i 

81 

Boss  and  Oromarty 

— 

— 

— 

1 

__                  ^_ 

82 

Bozbnrgh  * 

— 

— 

— 

1           

t 

88 

Selkirk      -       • 

— 

— 

— 

1 

__            1      _^ 

84 

Stirling     .       • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

86 

Sntharland 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

36 

Wigtown  • 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

J 
__    1 

87 

Zetland 

— 

-.- 

^ 

^— 

— 

_    1 

Total   -   •    . 

8,075  10    0 

68 

798    8    1 

1,846    9  11 

2,144  18    0 

24 

• 
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VIIa. — continued. 

Sums  actually  Received  and  actually  Expended  under  various  Heads  during  the 
15th  May  1907,  Sx.-^conttnued. 


—MtUintud. 

—   - 

Ko. 

6. 
Grants  to 
Teachers 
(orSchools) 
in  respect 
it  Scholars 
branafened 
to  more 
advanced 
Schools  or 
Depart- 
ments. 

0.    Bursaries  and  Maintenance  or  other  Allowances!  '*— 

(a) 

Intermediate 

Bursaries  and 

Maintenance 

Allowances. 

(ft.)   Secondary  Bui-saries  and 
Maintenance  Allowances. 

(«) 

Other  Bursailes 

<at  UniTersltles 

Technical 

Schools  or 

(colleges,  Ac) 

ill 

Total. 

Snmplacadat 
thadlnoaalof 

tbaS^ool 

Board  in  tamu 

of  fcha  Ragnla- 

tions  for  ib« 

Praliinlnaiy 

Sduoation. 
Ac.af 

Teaohen.t 

(i)  To  Junior 
Students. 

(11)    To  pupils 
other  than 

Junior 
Students. 

1 
£    ».  d. 

1 

£    «.  d. 

No. 

£    «.  d. 

yo. 

£    ».  d. 

No. 

£    «.  d. 

£      H. 

d.  - 

£    «.  d. 

44    0    0 

1  ~~ 
«4 

266    0    0 

.^ 

__ 

38 

847  10    0 

^^^ 

^^ 

lis 

618  10 

0 

, 

1 
2 

— 

S3 

220    0    0 

U 

10    0    0 

1 

2  10    0 

— 

— 

38 

282  10 

«l 

— 

8 

M^B 

ISO 

418    1    0 

■"• 

•^ 

^^ 

— 

m 

680    2    I 

73U 

1,098    8 

1 

i 

— 

4 

6 

— 

t7 

184    0    0 

1 

15    0    0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

38 

199    0 

i 
1 

0 

— 

6 

7 

12    0    C 

su 

180    0    0 

0 

46    0    0 

— 

— 

1 

80    0    0 

UU 

266    0 

0 

— 

8 

— 

U 

18    8    0 

6 

69    6    0 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

10 

82  14 

0 

— 

9 

82    0    U 

79 

266    0    0 

33 

169  10    0 

f 

16    0    0 

— 

— 

96 

480  10 

0 

— . 

10 

^^ 

115 

467  16    0 

7 

20  16    8 

19 

127  10    0 

S8 

86    8    0 

139 

701    9 

8 

i 

80    0    0 

11 
12 

— 

m 

786    0    0 

1 

12  10    0 

3 

26    0    0 

— 

— 

151 

772  10 

0 

1,100    0    0 

18 

4  10    0 

58 

142  12    8 

9 

46    0    0 

11 

276  11    0 

118 

244    1    6 

176 

706    4 

8 

— 

14 

— 

SO 

67    0    0 

10 

78    0    0 

36 

250  17    6 

1 

20    0    0 

66 

400  17 

6 

— 

16 

— 

86 

207  18  10 

36 

116    0    0 

10 

60    0    0 

S3 

77  14    0 

163 

641    7  10 

— 

16 

61    0    0 

— 

— 

19 

111  10    0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

19 

111  10 

0 

— 

17 

^mm 

6S 

688  10    0 

6 

106    0    0 

-^ 

I 

— 

— 

68 

788  10 

0 

1,260    0    0 

18 
18A 

— 

S7 

7U    0    6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

97 

70    9 

6 

— 

19 

28    0    U 

73 

648  16    U 

— 

— 

18 

205    0    0 

— 

— 

91 

848  16 

0 

— 

ao 

40  10    0 

S8 

124    U    0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

38 

184    0 

0 

— 

21 

— 

S9 

240  17    0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

89 

240  17 

0 

— 

28 

— 

16 

202  10    0 

6 

18  12    4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

31 

216    2 

4 

— 

28 

ao3  0  0 

1^ 

•466    0    0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

i8 

466    0 

0 

— 

94 

— 

9U 

00    8    0 

— 

— 

3 

18    0    0 

— 

— 

37 

106    8 

0 

— 

94A 

26    0    0 

BU 

100  16    9 

8 

48    0    0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

63 

148  16 

9 

— 

96 

— 

7 

82    0    U 

3 

23    1  11 

1 

80    0    0 

1 

16    0    0 

18 

101    1  11 

— 

96 

— 

67 

107    2    0 

8 

18  10    0 

su 

166    0    0 

— 

— 

89 

281  12 

0 

— 

27 

— 

5 

28  10    0 

3 

22  10    0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8 

46    0 

0 

— 

28 

16    0    0 

39 

106  10    0 

17 

208    0    0 

9 

127    0    0 

— 

— 

66 

680  10 

0 

— 

29 

— 

110 

891  14    6 

— 

— 

6 

17  16    0 

— 

— 

116 

409    9 

6 

— 

80 

18    0    0 

33 

886    0    0 

— 

— 

33 

161    0    0 

— 

— 

55 

487    0 

0 

— 

81 

— 

31 

107    9    2 

6 

88    7    0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

36 

146  16 

2 

— 

89 

— 

6 

64    0    0 

3 

24    0    0 

3 

7  10    0 

— 

— 

10 

86  10 

0 

— 

88 

288    0    0 

67 

824    6    8 

31 

888    0    0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

88 

1,167    6 

2 

— 

84 

~~ 

33 

106    0    0 

1 

7  10    0 

— 

: 

10 

226    0    0 

3U 

887  10 

0 

1 

I 

86 

86 

20    0    0 

19 

906    6    0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

19 

206    6 

0 

— 

87 

1^6    0    0 

16A8 

8,100    7    0 

193 

1,620    8  11 

19U 

1,807    8    6 

796 

1,878    6    6 

8J89 

12,904  19  11 

tMSO  0    0 

*    Bxpenditure  in  respect  of  Seoondary  B«rsaries  is  included  in  this  iqib. 
t    See  Table  U. 
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TabL« 

Statement  showing  separately  for  each  Secondaey  Education  Ck>MMiTTSB  the 

Year  ended 


No. 

EXPENDITURE— otmtinuMi. 

Committee. 

7.  Grants  towards  Building  or  Equipment  of—             | 

8.  Special 
Payments 

for 

Technical 

lustructioD. 

(a) 

Higher 

Class 

Schools. 

Higher  Depts. 

of  State-aided 

Schools. 

Total. 

Number 

of 
SehooU 
Partiei' 
patin^. 

£    i.    d. 

£    t.   d. 

£    M.    d. 

1 

1 

£    «.   d. 

1 

Aberdeen  (Burgh)  • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

Aberdeen  (CouutyV 

— 

— 

— 

— 

886  18    8    1 

8 

Argyll     .       .       ■ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

^              1 

4 

Ayr-       .       -       ■ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

«,410  14    7 

6 

Banff       -       -       • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

48  16     8 

6 

Berwick  ■ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7 

Bute 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8 

Caithness 

— 

80    0    0 

80    0    0 

s 

— 

9 

Clackmannan- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10 

Dumbarton     • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

U 

Dumfries 

— 

6    8  10 

5    8  10 

f 

199    9    I 

12 

Dundee  (Burgh)     • 

— 

— 

— 

—          ! 

— 

18 

Edinburgh  (City)   • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

14 

Edinburgh  (County 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1,871    8  11 

16 

Elgin       • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

94  10    5 

18 

Hie-       -       -       • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1,605    Oil 

17 

Forfar     • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

18 

Glasgow  (City)      • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

ISA 

CK)Tan 

— 

— 

— 

— 



19 

Haddington    • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

20 

luTsmees 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Til  11    4 

21 

Kincardine     • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3>     4    8 

22 

Kinross   - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1              — 

28 

Kirkcudbright 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

24 

Luiark    • 

— 

66    0    0 

66    0    0 

'  1 

— 

241 

Leith  (Burgh) 

— 

— 

— 

100    0    0 

26 

Linlithgow     ■ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

661    9  10 

2e 

Nairn      -       - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

27 

Orkney    - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

28 

Peebles   • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

29 

Perth 

— 

— 

— 

— 

•— 

80 

Renfrew  • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

31 

Roes  and  Cromart] 

— 

— 

— 

— 

81  IS    o 

82 

Boxhurgh 

— 

— 

— 

—          1 

160    0    0 

88 

Selkirk    -       • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

84 

Stirling  • 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

86 

Sutherland     • 

— 

— 

— 

I 

— 

86 

Wigtown 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

87 

Zetland   •       ■       •       - 

' 

■*" 

^"^ 

" 

ToUls 

m         • 

— 

101    8  10 

101    8  10 

7 

7,066  17    6 
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VIIa. — continued, 

SuMB  actually  Received  and  actually  Expended  under  various  Heads  during  the 
16th  May  1907,  &c. — contintted. 


10.  Total 
Expenditure. 

Total 

Number  cf 

School* 

partiei- 

pating. 

Total  Number 

of  Schoiart 

on  OMount  of 

xohom  paymenta 

have  been 

fnade. 

IL  Balance 

in  hand 

on  15th  May 

1907. 

No. 

9.  Other 
Payments. 

£    «.   d. 

£   «.  d 

£    f.  d. 

— 

1^6    4    9 

6 

•— 

915  18    6 

1 

— 

2,041    6    4 

ss 

119 

8,197    6  11 

2 

— 

1,172  15    8 

8 

93 

926  12    6 

60    0    0 

7.083    1    1 

It 

7Sk 

6,808    7  11 

— 

904  14    4 

17 

— 

1,220  16    7 

52    0    0        1 

1,156  16    0 

S 

— 

196    8    9 

— 

526    9    1 

1 

98 

*1    k    5 

— 

818    8    0 

6 

kk 

1,284    0  10 

1 

628  14  10 

U 

10 

109  18    2 

__               1 

2,406  17    6 

6 

96 

704    4    5 

— 

2,109  10  10 

6 

169 

002  10    9 

— 

2,114  IS  11 

S 

— 

706  10    0 

— 

6476  16    li 

9 

161 

1,747    1    ^ 

— 

2,795  18    3 

6 

176 

488  16    6 

— 

1,062    1    8 

6 

66 

184    0    7 

— 

4,986    2    4 

Ik 

IBS 

8,628  18    4 

— 

1,812    6    9i 

6 

19 

449  15    6 

490    0    0 

8,918  10    0 

Ik 

68 

1,486    8    0 

120    0    0 

2,885    8    0 

10 

— 

1,282  11    8 

18A 

— 

841    7    7 

S 

97 

672  10    7 

10 

28    0    0 

1,577  18    8 

6 

91 

1412  15  11 

20 

— 

684  15    2 

9 

98 

854  14    8 

21 

— 

256    4    8 

— 

99 

148    8    6 

22 

— 

1,116    7    8 

6 

91 

119  18  11 

28 

— 

6.401  16    7      - 

Ml 

k8 

8,558  17    7 

24 

— 

919  16    8| 

9 

97 

889  10  11} 

24a 

— 

1,759    5  10 

S 

69 

668    4  10 

26 

— 

874    6  11 

1 

19 

9    6    8 

26 

— 

596    2    1 

9 

89 

188  18    2 

27 

— 

428  16    9 

9 

8 

80    4    8 

28 

— 

1,264  18    1 

7 

65 

1,728  14    6 

20 

^_               1 

8,670  19    8 

10 

116 

8,481  10    7 

80 

50    0    U 

1,568    1    9 

7 

65 

1,896  10    8 

81 

— 

876    8    8 

1 

56 

1,796    3    9 

82 

— 

465  18  11 

S 

10 

288  12  11 

88 

— 

8,807  10    6 

3 

88 

1,031  19    9 

84 

- 

780  12    0 

5 

Sk 

068    S    1 

86 

— 

502    4    7 

6 

— 

852  18    4 

86 

1 

600    2    2 

1 

19 

881  12  10 

87 

7»6    0    0 

1                                 1 

78,859    6    0| 

9k8 

9^99 

46,681    1     1 

•  Thl0  is  a  Debit  Balance. 
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Table  VXIIa. 

Sttmmaby  of  the  foregoing  Statsmbnt,  showing  under  various  heads  the 
total  sums  actually  received  and  actually  expended  by  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Committees  during  the  year  ended  15th  May  1907. 

Income. 

2    s.    d.         £    8.    d. 

1.  Balance  in  hand  on  15th  May  1906        -  —  28,290  19  UJ 

2.  Amcnmt  received  from  the  Scotch  Edu- 

cation  Dg^rtnient  under  Section  2  (1) 
{b)  of  the  Education  and  Local  Taxation 
Account  (Scotland)  Act,  1892       -        -  55,300    0    0 

Under  the  MinuU  of  19th  March  1906        •  25,000    0    0 

80,300    0    0 

3.  ContribiUions   of  local  authorities  for 

puiposes  of  technical  education    -       •  13,983    5  11 

4.  Bank  and  other  interest  -        -        -        -  1,123    1  10 

5.  Other  wwrcez  of  income  -        -        -       -  292  19    2 


Total    -    £123,990     6  10) 


Expenditure. 

£,    9,    d,         £    8.    d. 
1.  Focpensea  of  Committees         -       -       -  —  4,517    1    9i 

2*Direet  subsidies  to — 

(a.)  Higher  Class  Schools         -        -  21,748    7    5 

(6.)  Higher    Departments  of  State- 
aided  Schools  -        -        -  17,359    2    4 


f  39,107     9    9 

3.  Grants  paid  on  the  boosts  of  a  certified 

deficiency 8,075  10    0 

4.  Capitation   grants   on   account  of  the 

attendance  of  scholars  in  : — 

(a.)  Higher  Class  Schools       -       -     798    8    1 

(b.)  Higher  Departments   of  State- 
aided  Schools  -        -        -        -  1,346    9  11 


2,144  18    0 

5.  Grants  to  Teachers  {or  Schools)  in 
respect  of  Scholars  transferred  to  more 
A(^anced  Schools  or  Departments    -  —  1,216    0    0 


•  The  payment  of  th^«  suljaidi^  js  oftep  ^pndiUonal  upon  the  provisioD  of 
oertain  free  places, 
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£    8,    d. 


£    «.    d. 


6.  Bvnaries  and  Maintenance  or  other 

AlUywances : — 

(a.)  Intermediate  Bursaries  and 
Maintenance  Allowances 

(6.)  Secondary  Bursaries  and  Main- 
tenance Allowances ... 

{%)  To  Junior  Students    - 

{%%)  To  pupils  other  than 
Junior  Students    - 

(c.)  Other  Bursaries  (at  Universities, 
Technical  Schools,  or  Colleges, 
etc.)       -       -        -       -       . 

Sums  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
School  Board  in  terms  of  Article  57  of 
the  Regulations   for  the  Preliminary 

Education,  <bc.,  of  Teachers 

7.  Grants  towards  BtUlding  or  Equipment 

oil— 

(a.)  Higher  Class  Schools  -        .        - 

(6.)  Higher  Departments  of  State- 
aided  Schools  -        -       -        - 

8.  Special  payments  for  Technical  Instruc- 

tion     ------- 

9.  Other  paj/Tnents  wider  the  Schemes  - 

Total  Expenditv/re 
Balance  in  hand  on  15th  May  1907 


8,190  7  0 

1,629  3  11 

1,807  3  6 

1,378  5  6 


•12,904  19  11 


—  *2,430    0    0 


101     8  10 


101    8  10 

7,066  17  6 

795    0  0 

78,359    5  9i 

45,631     1  1 


Total    -    £123,990    6  lOi 


Table  IX. 

Details  of  expenditure  by  certain  School  Boards  out  of  sums 
placed  at  their  disposal  by  Secondary  Education  Committees,  in  terms  of 
the  Begulations  for  the  Preliminary  Education,  ^.,  of  Teachers,  during  the 
year  ended  15th  May,  1907. 

{See  colwnin  6  on  jxige  1009  and  Head  6  above,) 


School  Boards. 

Sums  placed 
at  disposal 
of  School 
Board  by 
Secondary 
Education 
Commit- 
tees. 

Particulars  of  expenditure  by  School 

Boards,  out  of  sums  placed  at 

their  disposal. 

Balance 
in  hand 

on 

15th  May 

1907. 

Inter- 
mediate 
Bursaries 
and  Mainte- 
nance 
Allowances. 

Secondary 
Bursaries 

and  Mainte- 
nance 

Allowances. 

Total. 

Dundee  Bnrgh  School  Board  - 
Edinburgh  „         „          „      - 
(Masgow      ,         „          „      - 

Totals     • 

A,    H.  a. 
80    0    0 

1,100    0    0 

1,250    0    0 

Ho. 

Ul 

C8 

i>  1.  d. 

587  0  0 
718  0  0 

l\0. 

S 
S7 
S6 

£«.d. 
300  0 

64310  0 

587 10  0 

1 

No. 
8 

78 

m 

£  s.  d. 
80  00 

1,080100 

1.256100 

i&    s.  d. 
60    0    0 

19  10    0 

t5  10    0 

2,480    0    0 

109 

1,2560  0,  76 

1,1110  0; 

18U 

2,866  0  0 

04    0    0 

*  See  Table  12^ 
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APPENDIX. 

LEAVING    CERTIFICATE    EXAMINATION    AND 
INSPECTION    OF    SECONDARY    SCHOOLS. 


The  Leaving  Certificate  Examination  is  held  annually  by  the  Scotch 
Education  Department.  In  1908  it  will  commence  on  Tuesday  the  7th 
April. 

Candidates  must  be  pupils  of  a  School  at  which,  or  in  connection  with 
which,  the  examination  is  neld,  and  must  have  been  in  regular  attendance 
from  January  to  the  date  of  the  examination. ' 

Pupil  Teachers  engaged  in  a  State-aided  School  may  also  be  admitted  to 
the  examination. 

Ai>plication  for  admission  to  the  examination  must  be  made  by  the 
Official  Correspondent  of  the  School. 


LEAVING    CERTIFICATE    EXAMINATION. 


Note  as  to  the  Mathematical  Papers. 

The  following  Regulations  have  been  drawn  up  after  very  full  and 
careful  deliberation.  It  is  hoi)ed  that  they  will  be  found  to  provide  a 
satisfactory  basis  for  Mathematical  instruction  in  secondary  schools.  Tt  is 
felt  that  in  the  study  of  Arithmetic  more  attention  ^ould  be  given  to  the 
explanation  of  the  ordinary  rules,  so  as  to  secure  their  intelligent  use.  and 
to  the  employment  of  contracted  methods,  with  the  object  of  obtaining 
results  which  are  accurate  to  a  required  degree  of  approximation,  without 
involving  unnecessary  labour.  Systematic  practice  in  the  use  of  logarithms 
is  also  an  element  in  Mathematical  training  that  deserves  more  consider- 
ation than  it  sometimes  receives.  Again,  it  is  desirable  to  maintain  the 
feeling  of  unity  between  the  different  branches  of  Mathematical  study. 
Pupils  should  be  made  to  realize  that  the  fundamental  laws  of  Algebra  and 
of  Arithmetic  are  really  the  same,  and  they  should  be  encouraged  to  employ 
algebraical  formulaB  in  arithmetical  calculation.  Similarlv  the  explanation 
and  illustration  of  algebraical  expressions  by  graphical  methods  might 
with  advantage  be  introduced  at  a  comparatively  early  stage,  always 
pronded  that  due  care  is  taken  to  secure  accurate  drawing.  With  regard 
to  Geometry,  it  is  advisable  that  certain  fundamental  geometrical  results 
should  be  established,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  first  place  by  trial  and 
experiment,  involving  accurate  drawing  and  calculation,  before  an  advance 
is  made  to  a  deductive  proof,  and  that  exercises  involving  definite 
numerical  data  should  accompany  and  follow  upon  the  proof  of  the 
principal  propositions.  The  syllabus  given  below  ought  to  lend  itself 
readily  to  the  carrying  out  of  these  principles. 

Regulations. 

Examinations  in  Mathematics  are  held  in  three  Grades,  Lower,  Higher 
and  Honours.  Candidates  may  be  presented  for  examination  in  any  gi-ade, 
but  those  who  fail  to  pass  in  the  grade  in  which  they  are  examined  will 
not  under  any  circumstances  be  credited  ^\dth  a  pass  in  a  lower  grade.  In 
writing  out  the  answers  to  the  questions  in  the  Mathematical  fjapers  it  is 
essential  that  the  full  detailed  work  should  always  be  given  in  its  proper 
sequence  as  part  of  the  answer.  The  work  should  be  written  out  with 
such  care  and  neatness  in  the  first  instance  that  a  second  copy  may  not  be 
required.    But  if  from  any  cause  a  second  copy  of  any  answer  is  made, 
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this  copy  must  include  all  the  detailed  working,  and  the  first  copv  most  be 
struck  out  with  the  Den.  In  all  the  papers  the  diagrams  should  be  careful 
and  accurate.  For  this  purpose  candiaates  must  be  provided  with  a  fairly 
hard  pencil,  a  flat  wooden  ruler  graduated  on  one  edge  in  inches  and  tenths 
of  incnes  and  on  another  in  centimetres  and  millimetres,  two  set  squares 
(45*"  and  60"*).  a  protractor  graduated  to  degrees,  and  oompaases  furnished 
with  a  pencil  point.  In  all  the  Mathematical  suojects  marks  are  given  for 
neatness,  arrangement  good  style  and  well-drawn  figures.  Tables  of  Four 
Place  Logarithms  of  Numbers  and  Trigonometrical  Functions  will  be  pro- 
vided for  the  use  of  candidates  in  the  Higher  Grade  and  in  Honours, 

Lower  Grade. 

The  examination  in  Xower  Grade  Mathematics  will  consist  of  three 
papers  (Mathematics  L,  II.  and  III.),  for  each  of  two  of  which  two  hours 
will  be  allowed,  while  one  hour  will  be  allowed  for  the  third.  It  wiU 
embrace  the  following  subjects  : — 

Arithmetic.  The  elementary  rules ;  prime  factors  of  numbers :  weights 
and  measures  in  common  use ;  the  metric  system  ;  vulgar  ana  decimal 
fractions  j  elementary  methods  of  approximate  culculation  by  decimals; 
practical  problems.  The  intelligent  u^e  of  algebraical  symbols  is  permitted, 
and  no  question  will  be  set  on  recurring  decimals. 

Algebra.  ^  Numerical  interpretation  of  formulse ;  simple  algebraical 
tranfflormations;  the  graphical  representation  of  simple  functions ;  equations 
of  the  first  degree  in  one  and  two  variables ;  easy  quadratic  equations ; 
problems  leading  to  the  above  equations. 

G^metry.  The  main  propositions  j^ven  in  Eudid,  Books  I.  and  HE., 
with  deductions  and  constructions  arising  ^m  them  j  simple  loci ;  appli- 
cation of  arithmetic  and  algebra  to  geometrical  theorems  and  problems. 
Elementary  drawing  to  scale.  Proofs  will  be  accepted  which  appear  to 
form  part  of  a  logical  treatment  of  the  subject. 

Candidates  who  take  the  Lower  Grade  Examination  in  Mathematics 
may  not  be  presented  in  any  of  the  Additional  Subjects. 

Higher  Grade. 

The  examination  will  consist  of  three  papers  (Mathematics  I.,  II.  and 
III.),  for  each  of  which  two  hours  will  be  allowed,  and  will  embrace  the 
following  subjects : — 

Algebra.  The  subjects  of  the  Lower  Grade ;  more  difficult  transforma- 
tions, equations  and  problems  ;  application  of  graphical  methods ;  elemen- 
tary theory  of  indices  including  logarithms  :  surds  j  the  remainder 
theorem  :  ratio  ;  proportion  j  progressions.  Arithmetical  questions  will 
also  be  set,  including  questions  on  theory  and  exercises  involving  the 
,  practical  use  of  logarithms. 

Geometry.  The  main  propositions  in  Euclid  I.-VI.  and  XI.,  1-21,  with 
deductions  and  constructions  arising  from  them,  but  excluding  the  theory 
of  incommensurable  quantities  :  the  elementary  properties  of  simple  plane- 
faced  solids ;  mensuration  ot  plane  and  solid  figures :  approximate 
solutions  by  drawing  to  scale.  Proofs  will  be  accepted  which  appear  to 
form  part  of  a  logical  treatment  of  the  subject. 

Trigonometry.  Elementary  Trigonometry,  including  the  solution  of 
triangles,  with  the  aid  of  four  place  logaritnms.  Graphical  solutions  of 
problems. 

Candidates  who  take  the  Higher  Grade  Examination  in  Mathematics 
may  be  presented  in  one  (but  not  in  more  than  one)  of  the 
Additional  Subjects.  Those  who  have  already  passed  in  the  Higher 
Grade  may  take  two  Additional  Subjects  without  being  presented 
again  in  Mathematics. 

Honours. 

The  examination  will  consist  of  four  papers,  arranged  as  described  below. 
Candidates  must  pass  with  credit  in  each,  but  deficiency  in  any  one  paper 
inay,  tQ  a  certain  extent,,  be  cQpipensated  by  excellew:&iaQtih.Qr8.. 
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1.  Algebra  (1.}  houra).  The  sul^ect8  of  the  Higher  Grade  with  more 
difficult  examples  ;  the  elements  of  indeterminate  coefficients  and  partial 
fractions  ^  inequalities  ;  elementary  treatment  of  maxima  and  minima ; 
pennutations  and  combinations  ;  the  binomial  theorem  with  positive 
mtegral  indices ;  the  exponential  series  and  elen^entary  cases  of  recurring 
series  together  with  tne  application  of  the  simplest  tests  for  their  con- 
vergency  or  divergency;  tne  graphic  representation  of  simple  algebraic 
functions  ;  the  elementary  theory  of  c()m])i6x  numbers. 

2.^  Qeometry  (2  hours)  incli^ding  Euclid  with  deductions,  and  the  fol- 
lowing sections  of  Modern  Geometry  : — Line  segments  (signs  of  segments, 
relations  among  segments)  *  transversals ;  properties  of  the  centroid  and 
orthooentre  of  a  triangle  and  of  its  circumscribed,  inscribed,  escribed  and 
nine-point  circles  ;  harmonic  ranges  and  pencils  ;  pole  and  polar ;  radical 
axis  ;  similitude  ;  inversion. 

3.  Trigonometry  (1|  hours)  as  far  as  De  Moivre's  Theorem,  with  its 
application  to  simple  series. 

4.  At  least  one  of  the  following  additional  subjects,  Geometrical  Conies, 
Analytical  Geometry,  Higher  Dynamics. 

Additional  Sv^ecU, 

1.  Elements  of  Dynamics  (li  hours).  Velocity ;  acceleration  ;  the 
rectilineal  inotion  pf  a  unifonuly  accelerated  particle  ;  the  laws  of  motion ; 
the  composition  of  forces ;  equilibrium  :  the  centre  of  mass  (gmbvity) ; 
common  machines  ;  work  and  energy  ;  elementary  hydrostatics. 

2.  Geometrical  Gonics  (1^  hours).  The  properties  of  the  parabola  ;  the 
elementary  properties  of  central  conies  ;  the  sections  of  the  cone. 

3.  Analytical  Geometry  (1|  hours).  The  straight  line  ;  transformation 
of  co-ordinates  \  the  circle. 

4.  Higher  Dynamics  {\\  hours).  The  elements  of  Dvnamics,  as  above, 
treated  with  the  help  of  Trigonometry ;  Atwood's  Machine ;  parabolic 
motion  of  a  projectile ;  composition  of  forces  acting  on  a  rigid  body ; 
uniform  circular  motion ;  impact ;  kinetic  energy ;  centre  of  pressure ; 
metacentre. 

No  Candidate  may  take  any  of  the  Additional  Subjects  unless  he  is 
at  the  same  time  a  Candidate  in  Mathematics  (Higher  Grade  or 
Honours),  or  unless  he  has  already  passed  in  Higher  Grade  Mathe- 
matics. If  presented  in  the  Higher  Grade,  he  may  take  one  (but  not 
more  than  one)  such  subject.  If  presented  in  Honours,  or  it  he  has 
already  passed  in  the  Higher  Grade,  he  may  take  two.  If  a  Can- 
didate ma  not  already  passed  in  the  Higher  Grade  of  Mathematics,  no 
credit  will  be  given  for  success  in  the  additional  subjects  unless  he 
attains  a  certain  standard  of  proficiency  in  Mathematics. 

Book-keeping  and  Commercial  Aritfuiietic, 

The  Examination  in  Book-keeping  and  Commercial  Arithmetic  will 
consist  of  the  following  i>apers.  diandidates  must  pass  in  both.  No  pupil 
may  he  jiresented/or  this  bi'anch  of  the  examination  ^mless  he  has  either  (a) 
already  obtained  tlie  Intermediate  Certijkate  or  (b)jMiS8ed  in  Lower  Grade 
Mathematics  in  a  jjrevitjus  year. 

1.  Book-keeping  (3  hours).  Candidates  will  be  reiiuired  to  answer  easy 
questions  on  the  principles  and  practice  of  Book-keeping,  to  frame  the 
books  necessary  to  record  a  number  of  transactions  of  moderate  difficulty, 
to  aciyust  ledger  accounts,  and  to  frame  balance-sheets  and  profit  and  loss 
accounts.    Special  marks  will  be  given  for  neatness  and  style. 

2.  Commercial  Arithmetic  (2  hours).  A  thorough  knowledge  of  Arith- 
metic will  be  expected  with  special  proficiency  in  discount,  interest, 
approximations,  exchange,  foreign  weights  and  measures,  and  such 
questions  as  are  likely  to  arise  in  commercial  transactions.  An  exercise 
in  calculation,  involving  speed  and  accuracy,  will  be  given. 

DfKsember,  1906. 
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Note  as  to  Papebs  in  Enoush. 
Various  representations  have  from  time  to  time  been  made  in  connexion 
with  the  examination  in  English,  and  these  representations  have  been  the 
■abject  of  careful  consideration  in  the  light  of  the  experience  of  past  years. 
My  Lords  attach  great  value  to  these  suggestions,  made,  as  they  are,  by  those 
whose  means  of  judging  are  large. 

Their  Lordships  think  that  the  following  are  principles  upon  which  the 
most  competent  judges  would  be  in  agreement,  and  They  wish  it  to  be 
understood  that  they  will  prevail  in  the  conduct  of  the  examination  :— 

Ist.  The  first  and  most  essential  requirement  in  the  examination  will 
be  a  fair  power  of  writing  lucid,  connected  and  grammatical  Engli^, 
such  as  may  prove  the  candidate  to  have  had  an  adequate  training  in 
composition.  His  command  of  English  should  appear  as  much  in 
the  general  style  of  his  answers  as  in  his  faculty  for  writing  a  set 
composition  on  a  prescribed  theme ;  accordingly,  in  the  X^ower  Grade 
at  least,  the  formal  essay,  as  a  test  in  composition,  may  occasionally 
be  dispensed  with  altogether. 

2nd.  He  wUl  be  expected  to  give  evidence  of  such  power  of  interpre- 
tation as  may  prove  that  he  has  been  trained  to  raEid  with  care  and 
thought,  and  to  exercise  his  mental  faculties  in  endeavouring  to  discover 
the  meaning  of  a  passage  of  ordinary  difficulty. 

8rd.  He  must  also  show  a  comprehension  of  the  principles  of  English 
grammar  (including  etymology  and* prosody),  and  a  general  acquaint- 
ance wil^  the  leading  grammatical  rules  under  some  system  in  current 
use.  But  his  proficiency  in  these  branches  will  be  judged  less  by  formal 
tests  than  by  the  range  and  precision  of  his  genenJ  vocabulary,  and  by 
his  power  of  applying  grammatical  knowledge  to  the  interpretation  of 
words  and  constructions  which  actually  arise  in  the  course  of  his 
reading.  In  the  Higher  Grade  some  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the 
Englisn  language  may  reasonably  be  expected. 

4th.  In  regard  to  English  Literature,  my  Lords  think  that  candidates 
may  be  expected  to  have  some  acquamtance  with  the  authorship  and 
penod  of  the  leadine  masterpieces  of  our  Literature.  This  need  involve 
no  multiplicity  of  biographical  or  biblio^phical  detaU,  and  it  may 
be  acquired  with  no  undue  burden  of  time  or  labour,  knowledge  of 
Literary  History  should  in  all  cases  be  based  upon  a  first-hand 
acquaintance  with  literature  itself,  acquired  by  the  careful  study  of  a 
few  well-chosen  masteipieces,  supplemented  by  more  cursory  resuimg  in 
a  wider  but  no  less  caretuUy  selected  range  of  English  classics.  Answers 
which  show  that  the  study  of  English  Literature  has  been  interpreted 
to  mean  the  committing  to  memory  of  lists  of  authors  and  their  oooks 
— and  the  answers  of  candidates  so  trained  seldom  fail  by  an  occasional 
absurdity  to  give  evidence  of  such  training — will  be  treated  with  the 
utmost  rigour,  and  will  not  be  held  to  com|)ensate  for  deficiency  in  the 
essential  parts  of  the  examination.  On  the  other  hand  such  answers  as 
show  independent  reading,  careful  and  methodical  instruction,  or  intel- 
ligent criticism,  will  be  accorded  full  weight  in  adjudging  marks,  more 
especially  in  the  Higher  and  Honours  Grades.  Lower  Grade  candidates 
cannot  be  expected  to  have  read  so  widely,  or  to  have  acquired  such 
powers  of  reflection  ;  and  the  standard  of  attainment  required  of  them 
m  this  part  of  the  subject  will  be  correspondingly  less  exacting. 
Literary  History,  in  particular,  will  form  a  comparatively  unimportant 
element  in  the  examination  in  this  Grade.  But,  with  this  difference, 
the  study  of  Literature,  so  far  as  it  goes,  should  aim  at  the  same 
ends,  and  be  prosecuted  by  the  same  methods,  in  the  Lower  as  in  the 
Higher  Grade. 

5th.  History  and  Geography  should  be  included  in  the  curriculum  of 
every  school.  My  Lords  are  well  aware  of  the  disadvantages  which, 
at  all  events  at  the  Lower  Grade  stage,  attend  the  testing  of  these 
subjects,  and  particularly  of  Geography,  by  means  of  written  papers. 
For  the  present,  however,  and  until  curricula  in  preparation  for  the 
Intermeaiate  Certificate  have  been  approved  for  all  scnoo)s  presenting 
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candidates  for  this  examination,  Their  Lordships  propose  to  retain 
History  and  Geography  as  integrsil  parts  of  the  English  paper  in  the 
Lower  Grade.  These  subjects  will  for  the  present  jear  be  also  included 
in  the  Higher  Grade  Paper.  But  in  1908,  and  in  subsequent  years, 
three  distinct  papers  will  be  set  in  the  Higher  Grade,  i.e,,  one  in 
English,  one  in  History  and  one  in  Geography. 

December,  1906. 

Note  as  to  Papers  in  Modebn  LAKGUAass. 

My  Lords  desire  to  remind  School  Authorities  of  the  terms  of  the 
Circulars  issued  on  the  15th  June  and  1st  August,  1901. 

While  neither  commercial  nor  literary  questions  will  be  included  in  the 
ordinary  French  and  German  Papers  of  any  Grade,  Their  Lordships  are 
prepared,  in  the  event  of  candidates  coming  forward,  to  have  special  papers 
set  in  Commercial  French  and  Commercial  German.  Except  wiui  the 
express  sanction  of  the  Department,  no  candidate  will  be  adnutted  to  this 
separate  examination  in  either  language  unless  he  has  already  passed  in  the 
Higher  Grade  in  the  language  in  which  he  desires  to  be  examined. 

The  general  grouping  and  arrangement  of  the  papers  will  be  much  the 
same  as  at  last  examination.  No  candidate  will  be  allowed  to  pass  who 
does  not  attain  a  certain  minimum  in  translation  and  composition. 

The  papers  set  for  Honours  will  be  entirely  distinct  from  that  set  for  the 
Higher  Grade.  Thev  will  be  two  in  number,  the  first  consisting  mainly 
of  composition,  and  the  second  of  translation  and  more  advanced  grammar. 
My  Lords  do  not  propose  in  the  meantime  to  discontinue  the  practice 
hitherto  followed  of  allowing  unsuccessful  candidates  for  Honours  in 
Modern  Languages  to  pass  in  the  Higher  Grade,  provided  their  work  bears 
witness  to  a  level  of  attainment  corresponding  to  that  required  for  a  pass 
in  the  Higher  Grade  on  a  ffigher  Grade  paper. 

Candidates  in  the  Lower  Grade  will  be  required  to  reproduce  in  French 
or  German  a  story  that  has  been  read  aloud  to  them  in  English.  A  similar, 
though  not  necessarily  an  identical,  exercise  constitutes  a  recognised  part 
of  the  Higher  Grade  papers.  Neither  test  will,  however,  be  applied  to 
Honours  candidates.  Instead,  they  will  be  afforded  an  opportunity,  in  the 
first  Honours  paper,  of  showing  their  powers  of  free  composition  in  an 
essay  on  some  simple  theme. 

The  marks  given  for  fair  writing  in  the  German  character  now  form  an 
int^al  part  of  the  ordinary  total. 

my  Lords  are  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  oral  side  of  Modem 
Language  Teaching.  In  several  cases  They  have  already  refused  to  admit 
to  the  examination  candidates  from  Schools  where  the  report  of  the 
Inspector  who  visits  the  School  shows  that  pronunciation  has  been  neglected. 
In  this  connection  Their  Lordships  desire,  further,  to  draw  attention  to  the 
regulations  as  to  oral  examination  which  are  laid  down  in  Circular  340. 

December,  1906. 
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NoTB  AS  TO  Latin  anb  Gbbbk  Papbbs. 

My  Lords  have  considered  the  various  remarks 'submitted  to  Them  from 
time  to  time  in  regard  to  the  examinations  in  Latin  and  Greek  for  the 
Leaving  Certificate.  In  the  past,  complaints  have  been  made  that  in 
certain  grades  the  papers  set  have  sometimes  been  of  undue  difficulty. 
Without  pronouncing  any  opinion  as  to  this^  my  Lords  a^ee  that  it  is 
undesirable  to  set  any  test  which  is  of  an  involved  or  confusing  character 
But.  while  anxious  to  avoid  undue  difficulty,  my  Lords  cannot  hold  out 
the  nope  that  the  test  applied  in  judging  the  answers  to  such  papers  as 
may  be  set  will  be  relaxed.  One  of  the  objections  to  undue  difficulty  in 
questions  is  that  this  may  very  probably  lead  to  undue  leniency  in  the  test 
applied.  My  Lords  think  it  more  desirable  to  reverse  the  process ;  and, 
wiulQ  restrictiiijg  the  questions  or  exercises  to  a  moderate  standard,  to  be 
severe  in  exacting  a  certain  amount  of  correct  answering  as  a  minimum . 
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It  is  undoubtedly  difficult,  having  regard  to  the  diverse  objects  which 
these  examinations  have  to  serve,  to  fix  the  precise  standard  which 
ought  to  be  maintained  ;  but  my  Lords  can  only  state  that  They  continue 
to  study  the  matter  carefully  in  the  light  of  experience,  and  in  consultation 
with  those  best  able  to  form  an  opinion. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  papers  will  follow  the  model  of  1906. 

December,  1906. 


Leaving  Certificate  Examination^  1907.  Circular  36ft. 

Secondary  Schools, 

Scotch  Education  Department, 
17th  December,  1906. 
Sir, 

1.  I  am  directed  to  inform  you  that  my  Lords  propose  that  the  next 
Written  Examination  for  Leaving  and  Intermediate  Certificates  shaU  begin 
on  Wednesday,  the  19th  of  June. 

2.  My  Lords  would  strenuously  discourage  the  haphazard  presentation 
of  pupils  in  isolated  subjects.  Every  candidate  who  is  admitted  to  the 
Examination  at  all,  ought  to  have  some  definite  form  of  Group  Certificate 
in  view. 

3.  Leaving  and  Intermediate  Certificates  are  now  granted  only  under 
the  conditions  explained  in  Circulars  340  and  389,  to  which  I  am  to  refer 
you  for  particularH.  To  facilitate  tJie  arrangements  for  oral  examination, 
the  official  correspondent  of  the  School  must  forward  to  the  Department  by 
the  1st  of  March,  on  a  form  **  to  be  obtained  from  the  Department,  a  list 
of  those  pupils  who  are  to  be  candidates  for  Leaving  or  Intermediate 
Certificates  at  the  clase  of  the  session. 

4.  I  am  to  remind  you  of  Their  Lordships'  Circular  Letters  dated  16th 
May,  1902, 28th  January,  1903,  and  31st  March,  1906,  respectively  (Circukis 
358,  375  and  392),  dealing  with  the  recently  instituted  Commercial, 
Technical,  Special  Group  and  Army  Certificates.  Where  it  is  desired  to 
present  candidates  for  any  of  these,  application  for  recognition  of  the 
special  Course  to  be  followed  (if  not  already  approved)  should  be  made  at 
once  to  the  Department,  accompanied  by  the  relative  Syllabuses  and  Time 
Tables.  I  am  to  add  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  Their  Lordships  that 
the  same  candidate  should  be  presented  for  more  than  one  class  of  Group 
Certificate. 

5.  No  pupil  may  now  be  presented  in  one  and  the  same  year  as  a  candi- 
date for  Honours  in  more  than  three  different  subjects.  If  for  special 
reasons  it  is  desired  to  make  an  exception  to  this  rule,  the  express  sanction 
of  the  Department  must  previously  oe  obtained.  After  the  Examination 
in  1907  Honours  papera  will  be  entirely  diacontinued. 

6.  Your  attention  is  requested  to  the  accompanying  Notes  as  to  Latin 
and  Greek  and  Modern  Languages.  In  connection  with  Modem  Languages, 
I  am  again  to  remind  you  specially  of  the  various  steps  my  Lords  hive 
taken  to  secure  that  due  attention  is  given  to  the  acquisition  of  a  good 
pronunciation.  With  reference  to  the  English  papers,  I  am  to  ask  your 
particular  attention  to  the  terms  of  the  note  its  now  revised. 

7.  I  am  to  refer  you  to  Their  Lordships'  Circular  Letter  of  11th  Sep- 
tember, 1903  (Circular  376),  relating  to  the  Mathematical  Papers.  Two 
copies  of  the  Note  as  to  these  Papers  are  enclosed  herewith.  Special 
attention  is  drawn  to  the  modifications  in  the  regulations  as  to  presenta- 
tion in  Additional  Subjects  and  in  Book-keeping  and  Commercial 
Arithmetic. 

I  am  to  point  out  that,  while  questions  in  Arithmetic  continue  to  form 
an  integral  part  of  the  papers  set  in  the  Higher  and  Lower  Grades,  no 
candidates  can  be  presented  m  Arithmetic  only. 

*  For  Leaving  CertificateR  Form  A.  22,  and  for  Intermediate  Certificates 
Form  A.  104. 
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Books  of  Logarithms  will  be  supplied  by  the  Department  for  the 
use  of  candidates  presented  in  the  Higher  Grade  and  in  Honours. 
These  books  must  be  returned  to  the  Department  at  the  close  of  the 
Examination. 

A  few  pages  of  the  books  in  which  the  answers  to  the  Mathematical 
Papers  are  to  be  written  will  be  square-ruled. 

8.  Candidates  will  be  examined  in  Drawing,  Science  and  Gaelic,  under 
the  conditions  indicated  respectively  in  the  Department's  Circulars  367, 
368  and  383. 

9.  No  candidate's  name  will  be  accepted  unless  he  or  she  will  be  at  least 
15  years  of  age  on  the  1st  of  January  next  following  the  proposed  presen- 
tation. 

10.  As  those  Secondary  Schools  from  which  candidates  have  been 
previously  presented  are  kept  on  the  lists  of  the  De^rtment,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  make  any  application  for  the  admission  to  the  Written 
Examination  of  pupils  attenaing  them. 

11.  My  Lords  desire  to  remind  you  that  only  those  pupils  will  be 
admitted  to  the  Examination  who  have  been  in  regular  attenoance  at  the 
School  at  which,  or  in  connection  with  which,  they  are  examined,  from 
January  to  the  date  of  the  Examination. 

Junior  students  may  be  presented  for  examination  in  the  Higher 
Grade  of  any  subject  included  in  the  approved  curriculum.  JSee 
Article  10  (b)  of  the  Regulations  for  the  Training  of  Teachers).  Tft^ 
may  not  be  jyresented  for  examination  in  the  Lower  Grade  of  wny 
wJbiject, 

12.  As  last  year,  my  Lords  will  appoint  one  Supervising  Officer  for 
each  room  used  for  the  Examination,  but  when  the  number  of  candidates 
to  be  examined  in  one  room  exceeds  40,  Their  Lordships  will  appoint 
additional  Supervising  Officers  as  follows  : — 

For  41-80  candidates,  one  Assistant ; 

For  81-120  candidates,  two  Assistants  ;  and  so  on. 
The  expense  of  one  Supervising  Officer  for  each  subject  will  be  borne  by 
the  Department    When  more  than  one  Supervising  Officer  is  required, 
the  additional  expense  must  be  borne  by  the  School  Authorities. 

13.  Owing  to  the  lars^e  number  of  candidates  and  the  limited  funds  at 
Their  Lordsnips'  disposal  it  may  be  necessary  also  to  make  a  small  charge 
for  each  candidate,  but  any  such  charge  will  oe  kept  within  the  narrowest 
limits  possible. 

I  have,  etc., 

J.  Stbuthbb8« 


Leaving  Certificate  Examvnation^  1907.  Circular  366. 

State-aided  Schools  only. 

Scotch  Education  Departmenti 
17th  December,  1906. 
Sib, 

1.  I  am  directed  to  inform  you  that,  as  in  previous  years,  candidates 
from  the  Higher  Departments  of  State-aided  Schools  will  be  admitted  to 
the  Examination,  if  upon  due  enquiry  these  Departments  should  appear  to 
be  of  such  a  character  as  to  warrant  the  benefits  of  the  Examination  being 
extended  to  the  scholars  in  attendance. 

2.  My  Lords  would  strenuously  discourage  the  haphazard  presentation 
of  pupils  in  isolated  subjects.  Every  candidate  who  is  admitted  to  the 
Examination  at  all  ought  to  have  some  definite  form  of  Group  Certificate 
in  view.  The  Examination  is  intended  to  be  a  test  of  higher  education 
only,  and  unless  there  is  a  reasonable  probability  that  pupils  will  continue 
their  studies  to  a  stage  of  some  advancement^  Their  Loraships  think  that 
attention  should  be  directed  rather  to  the  opportunities  lor  special  work 
which  are  furnished  by  the  Supplementary  CourBes  sanctioned  in  Article 
21  of  the  Code. 
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If.  after  the  Examination,  it  is  found  that  the  presentations  of  tkd 
candidates  from  any  particular  School  indicate  that  no  serious  attempt 
is  being  made  to  fulfil  the  proper  purpose  of  the  Examination,  my 
Lords  reserve  to  Themselves  the  right  to  disallow  the  papers. 

A  form  of  application  for  admission  to  the  Written  Examination 
(H  (14) )  will  be  sent  to  all  State-aided  Schools  from  which  candidates 
were  presented  this  year.  All  the  information  required  by  the 
Deoartment  should  be  given  on  this  form,  and  no  letter  should  be  sent 
with  it  unless  there  are  special  circumstances  to  explain. 

Forms  for  other  Schools  can  be  obtained  -on  application  to  the 
Department. 

3.  Leaving  and  Intermediate  Certificates  are  now  granted  only  on  the 
conditions  explained  in  Circulars  340  and  389,  to  which  I  am  to  refer  you 
for  particulars.  To  facilitate  the  arrangements  for  oral  examination,  the 
official  correspondent  of  the  School  must  forward  to  the  Department  by 
the  1st  of  March,  on  a  form  *  to  be  obtained  from  the  Department,  a  list  of 
those  pupils  who  are  to  be  candidates  for  Leaving  or  Intermediate 
Certificates  at  the  close  of  the  session. 

4.  I  am  to  remind  you  of  Their  Lordships'  Circular  Letters  dated  16th 
May^  1902,  and  28th  January,  1903,  respectively  (Circulars  368  and  375X 
dealing  with  the  recently  instituted  Commercial,  Technical,  and  Special 
Group  Certificates.  Where  it  is  desired  to  present  candidates  for  any  of 
these,  application  for  recognition  of  the  special  Course  to  be  followed  (if  not 
already  approved)  should  oe  made  at  once  to  the  Department,  accompanied 
by  the  relative  Syllabuses  and  Time-Tables.  I  am  to  add  that  it  is  not 
the  intention  of  Their  Lordships  that  the  same  candidate  should  be 
presented  for  more  than  one  class  of  Group  Certificate. 

5.  No  pupil  may  now  be  presented  in  one  and  the  same  year  as  a  candi- 
date for  Honours  in  more  than  three  different  subjects.  If  for  special 
reasons  it  is  desired  to  make  an  exception  to  this  rule,  the  express  sanction 
of  the  Department  must  previously  be  obtained.  After  the  Examination 
in  1907  Honour  Papers  will  be  entirely  discontinued. 

6.  Your  attention  is  requested  to  the  accompanying  Notes  as  to  Latin 
and  Greek  and  Modern  Languages.  In  connection  with  Modern  Langui^ges, 
I  am  again  to  remind  you  specially  of  the  various  steps  m^  Lor£  have 
taken  to  secure  that  due  attention  is  given  to  the  acquisition  of  a  good 
pronunciation.  With  reference  to  the  English  papers,  I  am  to  ask  your 
particular  attention  to  the  terms  of  the  Note  as  now  revised. 

7.  I  am  to  refer  you  to  Their  Lordships'  Circular  Letter  of  the  11th 
September,  1903  (Circular  376),  relating  to  the  Mathematical  Papers.  A 
copv  of  the  Note  as  to  these  Papers  is  enclosed  herewith.  Special  attention 
is  drawn  to  the  modifications  in  the  regulations  as  to  presentation  in 
Additional  Subjects  and  in  Book-keeping  and  Commercial  Arithmetic. 

I  am  to  point  out  that  while  questions  in  Arithmetic  continue  to  form  an 
integral  part  of  the  Papers  set  in  the  Higher  and  Lower  Grades,  no  candi- 
dates can  be  presented  in  Arithmetic  only. 

Books  of  Logarithms  will  be  supplied  by  the  Department  for  the 
use  of  candidates  presented  in  the  Higher  Grade  and  in  Honours. 
These  books  must  be  returned  to  the  Department  at  the  close  of  the 
Examination. 

A  few  pages  of  the  books  in  which  the  answers  to  the  Mathematical 
Papers  are  to  be  written  will  be  square-ruled. 

8.  Candidates  will  be  examined  in  Drawin£^  Science  and  Gaelic  under 
the  conditions  indicated  respectively  in  the  Department's  Circnlars  367, 
368  and  383. 

9.  No  candidate's  name  will  be  accepted  unless  he  or  she  will  be  at 
least  15  years  of  age  on  the  1st  of  January  next  following  the  proposed 
presentation. 

*  For  Leaving  Certificates  Form  A.  22,  and  for  Intermediate  Certifioatee 
Form  A.  104. 
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10.  The  Written  Examination  will  begin  on  Wednesday,  the  I9tk  Jane, 

11.  Candidates  must  be— 

(a)  Pupils  who  have  been  in  regular  attendance  at  the  School  from 
January  to  the  date  of  the  Examination  ;  or 

(6)  Junior  Students  ;  or 

(c)  Pupil  Teachers  or  Ex-pupil  Teachers  actually  engaged  in  the 
School. 

Junior  Students  may  be  presented  for  examination  in  the  higher 
grade  of  any  subject  included  in  the  approved  curriculum.  (See  Article 
10  (6)  of  the  Regulations  for  the  Training  of  Teachers).  Tkei/  may  not 
he  presented  foi'  examination  in  the  Lower  Grade  of  any  subject. 

12.  Pupils  from  Continuation  Cla.sses  are  not  eligible  for  admission  to  the 
Examination. 

13.  No  grant  is  attached  to  a  pass  in  the  Leaving  Certificate 
Examination. 

14.  In  order  that  the  arrangements  for  the  Written  Examination,  which 
are  on  a  large  scale,  ma^  be  duly  made,  my  Lords  must  decline  to  consider 
any  application  for  admission  to  the  Examination  which  is  not  received  by 
the  20th  March  next.  Application  must  be  made  in  respect  of  tihose 
Schools  from  which  candidates  were  admitted  this  year,  as  well  as  for  those 
in  connexion  with  which  no  examination  has  yet  been  held. 

16.  As  last  year,  my  Lords  will  appoint  one  Supervising  Officer  for  each 
room  used  for  the  Examination,  but  when  the  number  of  candidates  to  be 
examined  in  one  room  exceeds  40,  Their  Lordships  will  appoint  additional 
Supervising  Officers  as  follows  : — 

For  41-80  candidates,  one  Assistant ; 

For  81-1 2(]^  candidates,  two  Assistants  ;  and  so  on. 
The  expense  of  one  Supervising  Officer /c>r  each  subject  will  be  borne  by 
the  Department.     When  more  than  one  Supervising  Officer  is  required, 
the  additional  expense  must  be  borne  by  the  School  Authorities. 

16.  Owing  to  the  large  number  of  candidates  and  the  limited  funds  at 
Their  Lordships'  disposal,  it  may  be  necessary  also  to  make  a  small  charge 
for  each  candidate,  but  any  such  charge  will  be  kept  within  the  narrowest 
limits  possible. 

Place  of  Exa/mination. 

17.  (a)  My  Lords  will  not  be  able  to  hold  a  separate  examination  for  a 
small  nmnl>er  of  candidates  unless  it  can  be  shewn  that  their  attendance 
at  another  School,  where  an  examination  is  to  be  held,  would  be 
impracticable. 

(6)  In  the  case  of  a  School  Board  which  proposes  to  present  candidates 
from  two  or  more  Schools  within  the  district  of  the  Board,  all  the  candi* 
dates  must  be  examined  together  at  one  school,  if  there  is  sufficient 
accommodation. 

I  have,  etc., 

J.  Stbuthxbs. 


Leaving  Certificate  Exaanvnation,  1907.  Circular  383. 

Croelic, 

Scotch  Education  Department, 
1st  December,  1906. 
Sir, 

I  am  directed  to  state  that  my  Lords  are  prepared  to  consider  appli- 
cations for  the  examination  in  Gaelic  of  pupils  or  pupil  teachers  in 
Schools  in  which  provision  is  made  for  systematic  instruction  in  that 
language.*     This  examination  forms  an  integral   part  of  the  Leaving 

*  Candidates  for  the  King's  Scholarship  Examination,  1907,  who  desire  to 
t)btain  msrlu  for  Graelic  must  be  presented  at  this  examination.    (See  Syllabms.) 
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Certificate  Examination,  but,  in  the  meantime,  only  one  standard  is 
recognised  for  a  pass,  that  standard  being  regarded  as  equivalent  to  Ae 
Lower  Grade  in  other  language  subjects.  In  order  that  applications  for 
examination  may  be  entertained,  the  Department  must  be  satisfied — 

(a)  that  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers  for  work  in  this  special 
subject  are  such  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Department  ; 

(6)  that  the  curriculum  of  instruction  is  satisfactory  ; 

(c)  that  all  pupils  presented  will  be  at  least  15  years  of  age  on  the 
1st  January  succeeding  the  examination,  and  that  they  have  followed 
the  approved  curriculum  in  its  entirety. 

I  am  to  say  that  my  Lords  attach  the  highest  importance  to  the 
preceding  conditions,  inasmuch  as  their  fulfilment  will  render  it  possible 
to  give  due  weight  to  the  verdict  of  the  teacher  in  determining  tiie 
success  or  failure  of  individual  candidates.  It  is  Their  Lordships'  aesire 
that  much  should  dei)end  on  the  actual  record  of  work  performed  by  each 
pupil  during  the  period  of  instruction. 

So  far  as  outside  tests  are  concerned,  I  am  to  explain  that  ability  to 
conduct  a  conversation  in  Gaelic  will  be  regardea  as  essential.  The 
written  paper  (in  which  the  orthography  of  the  dictionaries  of  Macleod 
and  Dewar  or  of  Maceachan  should  be  followed)  will  comprise  (1)  trans- 
lation into  English  of  unseen  prose  and  verse  passages  of  ordinary 
difficulty,  chosen  from  standard  Gaelic  literature,  (2)  translation  into 
Gkielic  of  a  simple  English  passage,  (3)  reproduction  in  Gaelic  of  a  short 
story  read  aloud  in  English,  (4)  questions  on  elementary  Gaelic  grammar. 

The  written  paper  will  be  set  in  the  usual  course  along  with  the  rest 
of  the  written  portion  of  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination.  The 
application  of  the  conversational  test  and  the  verification  of  the  teacher's 
verdict  will  be  entrusted  to  one  of  His  Majesty's  Inspectors  or  to  some 
other  person  specially  appointed,  who  will  visit  the  School  on  a  date^  to 
be  arranged  with  the  Scnool  Authorities.  On  the  occasion  of  that  visit 
^  a  list  of  candidates  must  be  presented  to  the  Examiner  which  shall  show, 
as  regards  each  candidate,  the  degree  of  proficiency  attained  in  each 
branch  of  the  approved  curriculum  as  determined  by  the  teacher's  award 
of  marks  throughout  the  course.  All  exercise  books  of  the  candidates 
must  be  preserved  and  must  be  available  for  reference  by  the  Examiner, 
who  will  also  apply  such  tests  relative  to  the  approved  course  of  instruction 
as  he  may  deem  desirable. 

I  am  to  point  out  that  my  Lords  have  deliberately  refrained  from 
offering  any  suggestions  as  to  the  length  and  character  of  the  curricula 
of  which  Thev  would  be  prepared  to  approve.  Circumstances  vary  con- 
siderably, and  it  appears  inexpedient  to  la^  down  definite  regulations 
until  experience  has  shown  what  is  the  minimum  that  may  properly  be 
exacted.  In  the  meantime,  each  case  will  be  considered  on  its  merits,  and 
provisional  approval  will  be  extended  to  any  well  arranged  course  that 
offers  reasonable  opportunity  for  serious  study.  It  is  haraly  necessary  to 
add  that,  while  there  mav  be  a  certain  amount  of  elasticity  in  regard  to 
the  curriculum,  the  standard  of  pass  all  over  will,  as  far  as  possiole,  be 
an  absolutely  uniform  one. 

Where  it  is  desired  to  present  candidates  in  Gaelic,  whether  for  the 
purpose  of  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination  or  for  the  award  of  marks 
for  the  King's  Scholarship  Examination.  1907.  application  should  be  made 
on  the  accompanying  form,  which  shoula  reach  the  Department  not  later 
than  Ist  March,  1907. 

I  have,  etc., 

J.  Struthrbs. 
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Lecmng  CerUficate  Exa/mination  Circular  367. 

King's  Seholarskij)  Hxaminatton 

Drawing.  ^^^^  Education  Department, 


Sir, 


31st  December,  1906. 


1.  I  am  directed  to  state  that  my  Lords  are  now  prepared  to  consider 
applications  for  next  year's  examination  in  Drawing  of  pupils  in  Secondary 
Schools,  or  in  the  Higher  Grade  Departments  or  Supplementary  Courses  of 
Elementary  Schools.  This  examination  forms  an  integral  part  of  the 
Leaving  Certificate  Examination,  but  only  one  standard  is  recognised  for  a 
pass.  If  a  pupil  who  has  alr^y  iiassed  gives  evidence  of  further  success- 
ful work  in  this  subject  in  subsequent  years,  an  endorsement  to  that  effect 
will  be  made  upon  the  Leaving  Certificate  he  may  obtain  at  the  end  of  his 
school  career.  In  the  case  of  a  pupil  who  has  previously  obtained  an 
Intermediate  Certificate  such  an  endorsement  would  fall  to  be  made  on  the 
back  of  that  Certificate.  In  order  that  applications  for  examination  may 
be  entertained,  the  Department  must  be  satisfied — 

(a)  that  the  School  is  suitably  equipped  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
instruction  in  Drawing ; 

(6)  that  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers  are  such  as  may  be  approved 
by  the  Department ; 

(c)  that  the  curriculum  of  instruction  is  satisfactory ; 

(d)  that  all  the  pupils  presented  will  be  over  15  years  of  age  on  the  Ist 
January  succeeding  the  examination,  and  that  they  have  been  under 
instruction  according  to  the  approved  curriculum  for  a  period  of  at 
least  three  years,  receiving  instruction  for  two  hours  a  week  or  for  such 
time  otherwise  distributed  as  will  amount  in  the  aggregate  to^  an 
average  of  two  hours  a  week  over  the  whole  period  of  instruction, 
provided  always  that  the  distribution  of  instruction  is  approved  as 
satisfactory.*  In  this  connection,  however,  attention  is  drawn  to  the 
terms  of  the  next  succeeding  paragraph,  numbered  2. 

2.  Candidates  for  the  award  of  Intermediate  Certificates  in  1907,  whose 
curriculum  includes  Drawing,  ei^en  though  owing  to  9}iecial  circumstances^ 
the  conditions  far  a  2xisSj  as  laid  down  in  the  preceding  jxiragraph  {d)  have 
not  been  fulfiUed^  should  be  presented  to  the  Inspector  for  consideration  of 
their  work  m  that  subject.  But  as  a  rule,  such  candidates  will  be  expected 
to  have  been  under  instruction  for  two  hours  a  week  during  each  year  in 
which  Drawing  has  bt»en  included  in  their  approved  curriculum. 

3.  When  the  application  is  admitted,  an  examination  will  be  held  either 
at  the  school  or  at  some  convenient  centre,  by  Inspectors  of  the  Department 
or  by  other  persons  specially  apyxnnted.  As  far  as  i»o8sible,  the  examination 
will  be  held  on  a  date  convenient  for  the  .school. 

4.  A  list  of  candidates,  including  Pupil  Teachers  desirous  of  being 
examined  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  marks  in  Drawing  for  the  King's 
Scholarship  Examination,  1907^  must  be  presented  to  the  Examiner  on 
Forms  A.  51  and  A.  52,  which  shall  show  as  regards  each  candidate  the 
precise  amount  of  instruction  received,  and  the  proficiency  attained  in  each 
branch  of  the  approved  curriculum  as  determined  by  the  teacher's  award 
of  marks  throughout  the  course.  Cases  where,  for  good  reason  shown, 
Pupil  Teacher  candidates  have  not  completed  a  full  three  years  of  an 
approved  course,  will  nevertheless  be  specially  considered  by  the  Examiner 
with  a  view  to  tne  award  of  marks  on  a  lower  scale  for  the  King's  Scholar- 
ship Examination,  1907. 

5.  All  drawings  and  exercises  of  the  candidates  must  be  preserved  and 
must  be  available  for  reference  by  the  Exwniner,  who  will  also  set  such 
tests  relative  to  the  approved  course  of  instruction  as  he  may  deem 
expedient.    Where  for  purposes  of  guidance  or  instruction  the  teacher  has 

*  In  special  circumstanceB  the  Department  mav  accept  an  av entire  of  less  than 
two  complete  hours  a  week,  provided  always  tnat  the  conrse  of  instrnotion  to 
be  approved  extends  over  a  continuous  period  of  more  than  three  years. 
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found  it  necessary  to  work  upon  a  pupil's  drawing,  the  words  "  Worked 
upon  "  should  be  written  in  the  corner  and  initialled  by  the  teacher.  It  is 
strongly  recommended  that  all  drawings  should  be  executed  upon  separate 
sheets  of  paper  instead  of  in  books.  Each  drawing  when  completedT could 
then  be  placed  in  the  candidate's  portfolio,  colour  work  and  black-and- 
white  work  being  kept  distinct. 

6.  Schools  desiring  to  present  candidates,  either  for  the  purpose  of  the 
Leaving  Certificate,  or  for  consideration  of  their  work  for  thepurpose  of  the 
Intermediate  Certificate,  or  for  the  award  of  marks  for  the  Kin^s  Scholar- 
ship Examination,  should  make  application  to  the  Department  at  once  for 
Form  A.  46 ;  this  form,  duly  completed,  should  be  received  at  the  Depart- 
ment not  later  than  the  1st  March,  1907. 

I  have,  etc., 

J.  Stkuthebb. 

Leaving  Certificate  Examination  Circular  368. 

aTid 
Kin^s  Scholarship  Examination, 

^^^^^'  Scotch  Education  Department, 

g-j,  3l8t  December,  1906. 

1.  I  am  directed  to  state  that  my  Lords  are  now  prepared  to  consider 
applications  for  the  examination  in  Science  of  pupils  in  Secondary  Schools 
or  in  the  Higher  Grade  Departments  or  Supplementary  Courses  of 
Elementary  Schools.  Only  those  scholara  who  have  received  instruction 
in  Science  in  recognised  Schools,  according  to  a  curriculum  which  extends 
over  at  least  three  years  and  provides  throughout  in  every  case  for  experi- 
mental work  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  will  be  accepted  for  the  examination, 
success  in  which  will  testify  to  the  satisfactory  conclusion  of  an  approved 
course  of  instruction  in  the  subject.  An  accepted  course  must  embrace,  as 
a  rule,  a  minimum  of  480  hours  instruction  in  Science.  | 

2.  The  examination  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  Leaving  Certificate  | 
Examination,  but  will  not  be  on  the  same  footing  as  in  otner  subjects. 

where  one  or  more  papers  are  set  for  all  candidates.  Instead  of  this,  it  will 
be  chiefly  oral  and  practical,  and  in  each  School  will  be  based  upon  the 
curriculum  of  the  Scnool,  and  upon  the  profession  made  of  the  work  done, 
provided  that  the  curriculum  can  be  regarded  as  satisfactory  in  character 
and  the  profession  of  work  as  adequate  in  amount.  It  must  be  understood, 
however,  that  the  standard  will  be  a  high  and,  so  far  as  my  Lords  can 
secure  it^  a  uniform  one.  As  in  previous  years,  this  examination  in  Science 
will  be  on  the  Higher  Grade  standard.  If  a  pupil  who  has  once  pasned 
gives  evidence  of  further  successful  work  in  Science  in  subsequent  years, 
an  endorsement  to  that  effect  will  be  made  upon  the  Group  Certificate  he 
may  obtain  at  the  end  of  his  School  career. 

3.  Candidates  for  the  award  of  Intermediate  Certificates  in  1907  whose  | 
curriculum  includes  Science  should  be  presented  to  the  Inspector  for  con- 
sideration of  their  work.    But,  as  a  rule,  such  candidates  will  be  expected 

to  have  been  under  instruction  for  three  tours  a  week  during  each  year  in 

which  Science  has  been  included  in  their  approved  curriculum.  i 

4.  Schools  desiring  to  present  candidates  at  the  next  examination  for 
either  of  the  foregoing  purposesj  or  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  marks  at 
the  King's  Scholarship  Examination,  1907,*  snould  make  application  to  the 
Department  at  once  for  Form  A.  58  ;  this  Form,  duly  completed,  should  be 
received  at  the  Department  not  later  than  the  1st  March,  1907. 

I  have,  etc., 

J.  Stbqthbbs. 

*N.B. — Cases  where,  for  good  reason  shown,  Pupil  Teacher  Candidates  have 
not  completed  a  fall  three  years  of  an  approved  coarse,  will  nevertheleas  be 
specially  considered  by  the  Examiner  with  a  view  to  the  award  of  marks  on  a 
lower  scale  for  the  King's  Scholarship  Examination,  1907. 
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Secondart/  Sehool$  Circular  372. 

Inipection,  1907. 

Scotcli  Education  Departmeut, 
9tli  January,  1907. 
SiK, 

With  a  view  to  the  completion  of  arrangements  for  the  inspection  of 
Secondary  (and  Preparatory)  Schools  this  year,  I  am  to  request  you  to 
inform  my  Lords  whether  mspection  is  this  year  desired  for  the  above- 
named  school.  If  so,  one  of  each  of  the  enclosed  forms  should  be  filled  up 
and  forwarded  to  the  Department  at  your  earliest  convenience. 

I  am  to  remind  vou  tliat  all  schools  from  which  pupils  are  presented  at 
the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination  must  be  inspectea  under  the  direction 
of  my  Lords. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the  Reports  upon  Secondary  (or 
Preparatory)  Schools,  furnished  by  my  Lords,  should,  if  printed  or  published, 
be  given  at  full  length,  except  where  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  certain 
portions  are  intended  only  for  the  consideration  of  the  Managers. 

I  have,  etc., 

J.  Struthsbb. 


Secondary  Schools, Circular  373. 

Jntpectian  under  the  Educational  Endourments 
(Scotland)  Act,  1882. 

Scotch  Education  Department, 
9th  January,  1907. 
Bib, 

With  a  view  to  the  completion  of  arrangements  for  the  inspection  of 
Secondary  (and  Preparatory)  Schools  this  year,  my  Lords  would  oe  glad  if 
you  would,  at  your  early  convenience,  fill  up  and  forward  to  the  Depart- 
ment one  of  each  of  the  enclosed  forms. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the  Reports  upon  Secondary  (or 
Preparatory)  Schools,  furnished  by  my  Loras,  should,  if  printed  or 
published,  be  given  at  full  length,  except  where  it  is  distinctly  stated  that 
certain  portions  are  intended  only  for  the  consideration  of  the  Managers. 

I  have,  etc., 

J.  Struthebs. 


Intermediate  Certificates,  Circular  389. 

Scotch  Education  Department, 
24th  March,  1906. 
Sir, 

1.  Adverting  to  Their  Lordships'  Circular  Letter  of  16th  January,  1902 

SNo.  340),  I  am  to  inform  you  that  ray  Lords  regard  the  system  of  Group 
Certificates  therein  established  as  now  sufficiently  developed  to  render 
possible  a  further  step  in  the  direction  of  placmg  the  Intermediate 
Certificate  upon  a  satisfactory  permanent  basis. 

2.  The  essential  purpose  of  the  Intermediate  Certificate  is  to  testify  to 
the  successful  conclusion  of  a  well-balanced  course  of  general  education 
suitable  for  the  requirements  of  pupils  who  leave  school  at  15  or  16,  or, 
alternatively,  of  pupils  who,  although  they  continue  in  attendance  until  17 
or  18,  deem  it  desirable  to  devote  the  last  two  or  three  years  of  their  school 
life  to  some  form  of  iiiore  specialized  study— literary,  scientific,  technical 
or  commercial.  The  fundamental  conditions  of  issue  ought,  therefore,  to 
be— that  the  courae  of  education,  to  whose  completion  it  testifies,  is  sound, 
judged  by  educational  principles;  that  it  has  a  clear  aim  and  purpose; 
and  that,  in  each  subject  of  tne  course,  the  instruction  is  ^ven  by  teachers 
of  proved  competency.  Upon  the  observance  of  tb^ae  principle  my  Lords 
pow  propose  to  insist. 
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3.  It  should,  however^  be  clearly  undei>'.tood  that  Their  Lordahips  have 
no  desire  to  impose  a  ngid  uniformity  of  curriculum.  While  the  recog- 
nition of  any  school  as  a  Higher  Grade— or,  more  generally,  an  Intermediate 
— School  will  ipm  fiU'to  carry  with  it  the  right  of  presenting  pupils  for  the 
Intermediate  Certificate,  Their  Lordships  will  give  favourable  consideration 
to  proposals  from  other  schools,  including  Secondary  Schools,  in  all  cases 
where  the  course  suggested  for  approval  extends  over  three  years  and 
makes  adequate  provision  for  instruction  in  a  sufficiently  -wade  but  not 
heterogeneous  range  of  subjects  of  Secondary  Education. 

4.  In  order  to  render  the  transition  stage  more  easy,  my  Lords  will  in 
the  meantime  regard  as  '  provisionally  apjiroved,'  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Intermediate  Certificate  on  its  new  conditions,  all  schools  that  have,  in 
1905  or  in  any  preceding  year,  successfully  presented  candidates  for  the 
Intermediate  Certificate  as  described  in  Circular  340.  This  provisional 
approval  will  extend  until  the  Examination  of  1907,  inclusive,  any  group 
of  subjects  that  confonns  to  the  conditions  of  Circular  340  being  accepted 
as  the  subjects  of  a  provisionally  ap[)roved  curriculum.  In  1908  and 
following  years  Intermediate  Certificates  will  not  be  issued  to  the  pupils 
of  any  school  other  than  a  Higher  Grade  School,  unless  its  '  Intermediate 
Curriculum '  shall  have  been  specifically  approved  by  Their  Lordships.* 

5.^  Apart  from  its  inherent  desirability,  the  adoption  of  these  j^rindples 
carries  with  it  a  very  important  incidental  advantage.  The  nsk  of  a 
chance  verdict,  on  the  result  of  examination  papers,  can  now  be  avoided 
by  attaching  a  substantial  de^roe  of  weight  to  the  opinion  of  the  various 
teachers  through  whose  hands  a  pupil  vssx^  have  passed.  The  value  of 
such  an  arrangement  has  long  been  recognised  bv  their  Lordships.  The 
idea  that  underlies  it  has  already  taken  practical  shape  in  connection  with 
the  qualifying  examination  for  admission  to  Supplementary  Courses,  and 
also  m  connection  with  the  record  that  is  preserved  of  the  work  done  by 
students  in  training  for  teachers.  In  both  these  instances  the  results  have 
been  most  encouraging  and  such  as  fully  to  iustifv  my  Lords  in  availing 
Themselves  of  the  earliest  opportunity  that  nas  presented  itself  for 
formally  inviting  the  teachers  of  Intermediate  and  Secondary  Schools  to 
assume  a  proper  share  of  responsibility  for  the  Certificates  that  are  to  be 
awarded  to  toeir  pupils.  In  future,  no  Intermediate  Certificate  will  be 
granted  or  withheld  without  fair  consideration  of  the  deliberate  judgment 
of  the  teachers  as  to  the  proficiency  of  the  candidates  as  shown  by  their 
work  in  school.  It  haraly  needs  to  be  pointed  out  that^  in  tne  first 
instance,  the  measures  to  l>9  taken  by  Their  Lordships  must  be  tentative 
only.  The  rate  of  further  advance  will  necessarily  be  determined  by 
experience. 

6.  The  line  of  action  just  indicated  entails  certain  obvious  consequences. 
All  pupils  who  become  candidates  for  Intermediate  Certificates  must  have 
completed  the  approved  curriculum  in  its  entirety.  They  must  also  be 
presented  at  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination  in  all  the  subjects  of  the 
approved  curriculum  for  which  tests  are  set  in  that  examination.  Further, 
such  presentation  must  be  simultaneous,  taking  place  not  earlier  than  the 
end  of  the  third  year  of  the  course.  The  lowest  limit  of  age  will  be  15,  as 
at  present.  The  presentation  will  normally  be  on  the  Lower  Grade  in  each 
of  the  subjects  taken,  and  it  is  to  be  specially  noted  that,  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Group  Certificate,  excellence  in  one  branch  may  be  held  as  com- 
pensating for  some  degree  of  deficiency  in  another.  Due  account  will  be 
taken,  moreover,  of  those  subjects  of  the  curriculum  to  which  the  direct 
test  of  examination  papers  cannot  well  be  applied.  The  general  standard 
which  Their  Lordships  would  desire  to  keep  before  them  is  the  degree  of 
all-round  proficiency  that  a  well-taught  pupil  of  average  ability  might 

*  It  is  the  ultimate  intention  of  Their  Lordships  to  make  qualification  for  the 
Intermediate  Certificate  a  condition  precedent  to  entering  upon  a  course 
approved  for  any  form  of  Leaving  Certincate.  It  ii,  therefore,  highly  desirable 
that  every  Secondary  School  which  aims  at  putting  forward  its  pupils  for  the 
Leaving  Certificate  should,  before  the  expiry  of  the  stated  period,  take  audi 
pteps  as  may  he  nec^sary  to  seci^re  approval  for  its  '  Intermediate  CurricQlom.' 
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reasonably  be  expected  to  attain,  if  he  applied  himself  to  his  studies  with 
ordinary  diligence. 

7.  It  will  be  observed  that  isolated  successes  at  the  Leaving  Certificate 
Examination  are  henceforward  to  count  for  nothing  in  the  matter  of  the 
Intermediate  Certificate.  Their  Lordships  feel  that  the  tinie  has  hardly 
come  when  They  ought  entirely  to  prohibit  presentations  in  the  Lower 
.Grade  in  single  subjects.  But  They  would  strongly  urge  upon  Managers 
the  wisdom  of  doing  all  in  their  power  to  discourage  a  practice  which 
cannot  be  defended  on  educational  grounds.  -  In  order  to  make  Their  own 
position  perfectly  clear,  m^  Lords  have  decided  to  discontinue  altogether 
the  issuing  of  dociunents  m  attestation  of  Lower  Grade  passes.  As  here- 
.tofore,  tibe  results  of  the  written  examination  will  be  communicated  to  the 
autiiorities  of  the  school,  and  a  complete  record  will  be  retaine'd  in  the 
Depchrtment.  Should  any  candidate  desire  to  utilise  a  success  in  order  to 
secure  exemption  from  some  other  examination,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
him  or  her  to  prefer  a  request  to  the  Department,  whence  the  information 
will  be  forwaraed  direct  to  the  examining  body  in  question. 

I  have,  etc., 

J.  Strxjtheks. 


Ltaving  and  Intermediate  Certificates,  Circular  340. 

{Revised,) 

Scotch  Education  Department, 
16th  January,  1902. 
Sib, 

1.  With  reference  to  Their  Lordships'  Circular  of  20th  December,  1901, 
I  am  now  to  lay  before  you  a  statement  of  the  conditions  under  which  it  is 
proposed  that  Leaving  Certificates  shall  in  future  be  issued. 

2.  Mv  Ijords  have  decided  that  there  shall  be  two  classes  of  Certificates. 
One  of  thescL  the  Leaving  Certificate  proper,  is  intended  to  mark  the 
completion  ot  a  full  course  of  secondary  education.  The  other,  to  be 
call^  tJie  Intennediate  Certificate,*  is  primarily  intended  to  meet  the  case 
of  tiiose  schools  which,  although  they  may  be  doing  valuable  work  in 
secondary  subjects,  are  vet  unable,  from  one  cause  or  another,  to  retain 
their  pupils  long  enough  to  enable  them  to  reach  the  standard  of  the 
Leaving  Certificate  proper.  This  latter  Certificate  will,  however,  always 
be  open  to  pupils  of  any  school  who  may  satisfy  the  prescribed  conditions. 
I  am  to  remind  you  that,  while  candidates  will  no  longer  be  furnished 
with  a  "  Leaving  Certificate ''  for  each  subject  in  which  they  may  be 
successful,  they  will  receive  instead  a  document  certifying  that  they  have 
passed  in  a  specified  subject  and  grade  in  the  Leaving  Certificate  Exami- 
nation. Applicants  for  Leaving  Certificates  must  have  been  receiving 
higher  instruction  at  some  recognised  school  for  not  less  than  four  years. 
In  the  case  of  applicants  for  Intermediate  Certificates,  the  corresponding 
period  shall  be  two  years. 

3.  To  prevent  over-pressure,  it  seems  to  Their  Lordships  desirable  that  a 
minimum  age  should  be  fixed.  They  therefore  propose  that  a  Leaving 
Certificate  shall  not  be  issued  to  any  candidate  who  is  under  17  years  of 
age  on  the  Ist  of  October  of  the  year  in  which  he  passes  the  last  of  the 
written  examinations  that  would  fall  to  be  recorded  on  the  face  of  his 
Certificate.  Similarly,  the  limit  for  the  Intermediate  Certificate  will  be 
16. 

4.  So  far  as  the  written  Examination  is  concerned,  the  following  are  the 
conditions  that  have  been  approved  of  by  my  Lords. 

(a)  Candidates  for  the  Leaving  Certificate  must  have  passed  in  four 
subjects  on  the  Higher  Grade  standard,  or  in  three  subjects  on  the 
Higher  Grade  standard  and  two  on  the  Lower.    A  pass  in  Drawing 

*  For  revised  cofiditions  ^veruing  the  issue  of  the  Intermediate  GertiJIoatQ, 
see  CifCfllar  389. 
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will  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  one  of  the  two  Lower  Grade  passes.  All 
candidates  must  have  passed  in  Higher  English  and  in  either  HijKher 
or  Lower  Qrade  Mathematics.  The  remaining  subjects  may  be  either 
Science  with  one  or  more  languages  (Latin,  Greek,  French,  G^erman, 
Spanish,  or  Italian),  or  languages  only.  But  where  two  or  more 
languages  other  than  English  are  taken,  the  candidate's  poup  must 
include  either  Higher  or  Lower  Grade  Latin.  A  pass  m  Spanish, 
Italian,  or  Science  (in  each  of  which  subjects  there  is  oniy  one 
examination)  shall  be  reckoned  as  a  pass  on  the  Higher  Grade 
standard.* 

(b)  Candidates  for  the  Intermediate  (Jertificate  must  have  passed  in 
four  Bubiects,  at  least  one  of  these  subjects  being  on  the  Higher  Chrade 
8tandara.+  AH  candidates  must  have  passed  in  English  and  in 
Mathematics,  but  a  pass  in  Higher  Arithmetic  will  be  accepted  in  lieu 
of  a  pass  in  Lower  Mathematics4  The  remaining  subjects  may  be 
either  Science  with  one  language  (Latin,  Greek,  French,  or  Cterman), 
or  languages  only.  There  being  only  one  examination  in  Science,  and 
that  on  the  Higher  Grade  standard,  candidates  shall,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Intermediate  Certificate,  be  deemed  to  have  passed  in  Science 
on  the  Lower  Grade  standard  if  they  have  satisfied  tne  Insi>ector  who 
visits  the  School  as  to  their  due  instruction  and  progress  in  Experi- 
mental Science  and  have  also  passed  in  Drawing.^ 

5.  In  all  cases  a  pass  in  Honours  shall  be  held  to  cover  a  pass  in  Higher 
Grade,  and  a  pass  m  Higher  Grade  to  cover  a  pass  in  Lower  Grade.  The 
grade  in  which  a  candidate  passes  in  each  of  the  subjects  in  respect  of 
which  the  Certificate  is  awarded  will  be  recorded  on  the  face  of  the 
Certificate.  Ajiy  further  successes  that  may  have  been  gained,  such  as 
passes  in  any  of  the  additional  Mathematical  subjects,  or  in  Book-keeping 
and  Commercial  Arithmetic,  or  in  CJommercial  French  or  CommercisQ 
German,  will  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  candidate  by  being  endorsed  on 
the  Certificate. 

6.  I  am,  however,  to  inform  you  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  Their 
Loi'dships  that  Certificates  of  either  class  shall  be  issued  merely  on  the 
strength  of  the  requisite  number  of  passes  in  the  written  Examination. 
My  Lords  must  be  satisfied  that  the  course  of  instruction  undergone  by 
the  candidate  has  been  of  adequate  range  and  quality,  and  that  proper 
attention  has  been  paid  to  those  elements  of  the  curriculum  that  do  not 
admit  of  being  fully  tested  by  written  paoers.  The  Inspector  who  visits 
the  School  will  be  instructed  to  enquire  ana  report  to  their  Lordships  as  to 
these  points.  Such  enquiries  vmi  be  directed  towards  ascertainmg,  for 
instance,  whether  the  study  of  subjects  in  which  passes  have  been  secured 
in  former  years,  is  being  continued  in  adequate  measure,  whether  a 
candidate's  knowledge  of  a  language,  English  or  other,  has  been  wholly 
obtained  from  disconnected  reading,  or  whether  he  has  a  real  acquaintance 
with  at  least  some  of  the  masterpieces  of  its  literature,  and  whether, 
especially  in  the  case  of  a  modern  language,  sufficient  care  has  been 
bestowed  on  the  training  of  the  ear.  In  certain  circumstances,  even  in  the 
present  year,  my  Lords  may  deem  it  advisable  to  call  for  a  special  rej^ort 
as  to  the  appeaitince  made  by  individual  candidates  under  oral  examination, 
and  They  wish  teachers  and  managers  to  understand  that  increasing 
importance  will  be  attached  to  this  aspect  of  the  Examination  in  future. 

7.  To  facilitate  the  arrangements  for  oral  examination,  the  official 
correspondent  of  the  School  must  forward  to  the  Department  by  the  1st  of 

The  following  modifications  have  been  made  since  the  first  issue  of  tbis 
Circular : — 

*  A  pass  in  Gaelic  is  reckoned  as  a  pass  on  the  Lower  Grade  <G.  383). 
t  The  pass  in  Higher  Grade  is  not  now  insisted  upon  (C.  389). 
X  After  1006  Higner  Arithmetic  ceases  to  be  accepted  as  an  alternative 
for  Lower  Mathematics  (C.  376). 

§  A  pass  in  Drawing  is  not  now  insisted  upon,  provided  that  candidates 
have  gone  through  an  approved  course  of  instruction  in  Science  <^x^endio^ 
over  not  le^s  than  320  hours  (C.  368). 
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March,  on  a  form  to  be  obtained  from  the  Department*,  a  li^t  of  thone 
pupils  who  are  to  be  candidates  for  Leaving  or  Intermediate  Certificatas 
at  the  end  of  the  session.  ^ 

8.  The  present  Circular  entirely  sui)ersedes  the  existini^  regulations  for 
the  issue  of  Group  Certificates,  except  in  so  far  as  application  for  these 
latter  may  still  be  made  on  behalf  of  such  candidates  as  have  fulfilled  the 
whole  of  the  necessary  conditions  not  later  than  the  Examination  of  1901. 
For  the  purposes  of  the  new  Certificates,  candidates  who  hold  what  have 
hitherto  oeen  termed  "  Leaving  Certificates "  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
passed  in  the  subject  and  grade  thereon  specified. 

9.  These  changes,  which  have  been  decided  upon  after  prolonged  and 
careful  deliberation,  are  introduced  with  the  view  of  fostering  continuous 
and  well-regulated  courses  of  study  according  to  a  definite  plan.  My 
Lords  trust  that,  in  carrying  them  out.  They  may  rely  upon  a  continuance 
of  that  loyal  support  on  the  part  of  the  te£Lchers  and  managers  to  which  the 
benefits  that  have  so  far  resulted  from  the  institution  of  the  Ijcaving 
Certificate  Examination  have  been  in  no  small  measure  due.  In  (^articular, 
teachers  should  endeavour  to  secure  that  the  new  Certificates  are  not 
claimed  on  behalf  of  pupils  who  intend  to  return  to  school  (this  applies 
with  special  force  to  the  Intermediate  Certificate),  while  managers  should 
do  their  best  to  impress  upon  the  public,  and  chiefly  upon  parents  and  upon 
employers,  a  sense  of  the  value  of  such  Certificates  as  evidence  that  their 
possessors  have  not  merely  been  successful  in  some  isolated  examination, 
but  have  reached  a  certain  stage  in  a  course  of  sound  educational  training 
fitted  to  develop  their  intelligence  and  prepare  them  for  the  work  of  life. 

I  have,  etc., 

H.  CrAik. 


Lem^iiig  Certificate  Examination,  1907.  Circular  349. 

Wi-itten  Examination, 

Scotch  Education  Department, 
25th  March,  1907. 
Sir, 

1.  I  am  directed  to  remind  you  that  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination 
will  begin  on  Wednesday,  the  19th  June,  and  I  am  to  give  the  following 
further  particulars  with  respect  to  it. 

2.  In  a  few  days  the  Department  will  issue  a  form  on  which  exact 
information  will  be  asked  as  to  the  numbers  to  be  examined  in  the  various 
grades  of  each  subject. 

This  form  (H.  (1)  )  should  be  returned  to  the  Department  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  in  any  case  so  as  to  reach  this  Office  not  later  than  the 
18th  April. 

To  prevent  disappointment  on  the  day  of  the  Examination,  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  the  form  should  be  correctly  filled  up. 

3.  Candidates  must  be  (a)  Pupils  who  have  been  in  regular  attendance 
at  the  school  from  January  to  the  date  of  the  Examination  ;  or  {b)  Junior 
Students*  :  or  (c)  Pupil  Teachers  or  Ex-Pupil  Teachers  actually  engaged  in 
a  State-aiaed  School. 

No  Pupil,  Junior  Student,  or  Pupil  Teacher  who  is  not  a  Ixmd  fide 
candidate  may  be  admitted  to  the  Examination  Room,  and  if  a 
candidate  attempts  a  Paper,  his  answers,  whatever  may  be  their 
character,  must  be  sent  to  the  Department. 

4.  The  following  subjects  will  be  included  in  the  written  Examination  ; 
—English    ( including   questions  on  Modern    History  and  Geography), 

*  Junior  Siuileiits  shciuhl  he  presented  on  the  Higher  Grade  Slandard 
only  :  see  Article  10  (h)  of  lh3  Kegulations  for  the  Pre liiidnary  Education,  Ac, 
of  Teacheri*. 

10513.  4  A 
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Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  Gaelic.  Mathematics. 
Book-keeping  with  Commercial  Arithmetic,  Commercial  French,  and 
Commercial  German. 

5.  If  the  authorities  of  any  school  desire  to  present  pupils  in  Italian, 
intimation  should  be  sent  to  the  Department  by  3rd  April. 

6.  Papers  in  three  Grades— Lower,  Higher,  and  Honours— will  be  set  in 
each  of  these  subjects  except  Bo<Jk-keeping  and  Commercial  Arithmetic, 
Italian,  Spanish,  Gaelic,  Commercial  French  and  Commercial  German, 
where  only  one  Grade  of  Paper  will  be  set. 

7.  For  information  as  to  the  arrangement  of  the  Papers  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  questions  in  Mathematics,  I  am  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
Note  as  to  Mathematical  Papers.  I  am  also  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
Note  as  to  Papers  in  English,  the  Note  as  to  Latin  and  Greek  Papers,  and 
the  Note  as  to  Papers  in  Modern  Languages.  Copies  of  these  Notes  have 
already  been  sent  to  you,* 

8.  As  on  previous  occasions,  the  examination^  will  be  general,  and  not  in 
prescribed  books.  In  the  English  Papers,  where  this  might  operate 
unfairly,  the  Department  will  endeavour  to  meet  the  difficulty  by  giving 
a  considerable  choice  of  Questions  in  History,  Literature,  and  Geography. 
Such  an  amount  of  knowledge  as  will  enable  a  candidate  to  answer  satis- 
factorily a  sufficient  number  of  the  questions  set  in  History  and  Geography 
will  be  expected  from  every  pupil.  Catididates  in  the  Honours  Grade  will 
be  at  liberty  to  answer  any  of  the  questions  set  in  the  First  Paper  (Higher 
Grade  Paper)  in  History  and  Geography,'  and  the  marks  obtained  will  be 
allowed  to  count  towards  the  number  required  to  obtain  a  pass. 

9.  Candidates  who  are  presented  in  the  Lower  and  Higher  Grades  of 
Modern  Languages  will  be  required,  as  a  test  of  Composition,  to  write 
a  French,  German,  Italian,  or  Spanish  version  of  a  short  and  simple  piece  of 
English  narrative  which  will  either  be  read  out  during  the  Examination, 
or  p'lt  before  each  candidate  in  the  form  of  a  summary.  In  order  that 
there  may  be  no  misapprehension,  I  may  explain  that,  where  the  passage 
is  read  out,  this  will  be  done  once  or  twice  by  the  Supervising  Officer,  or, 
if  desired,  by  one  of  the  teachers  in  the  presence  of  the  Supervising 
Officer,  and  that  the  can'lidates  will  then  be  required  to  reproduce  the 
substance  of  it  from  memory  in  French,  German,  Italian,  or  Spanish. 
Candidates  will  not  be  allowea  to  make  notes  while  the  passage  is  being 
read.    A  similar  test  will  be  applied  in  Gaelic. 

10.  The  Department  have  noticed,  with  regret,  that  a  large  number  of 
candidates  are  presented  in  a  grade  higher  than  their  attainments  warrant, 
and  thus  the  number  of  failures  is  considerably  increased.  It  is  not  pro- 
posed, in  the  meantime,  to  discontinue  the  practice  which  has  hitherto 
prevailed,  of  allowing  candidates,  in  certain  cases,  to  pass  in  a  lower  grade 
than  that  in  which  they  have  been  presented.  Tne  Department  wiU, 
however,  be  unable  to  grant  a  pass  in  the  Lower  Grade  m  any  subject 
t6  candidates  who  take  Papers  in  the  Honours  Grade  and  fail  to  ])a8S 
in  the  Higher  or  Honours  Grade.  In  Mathematics  a  candidate  will  in 
no  case  be  allowed  to  pass  in  a  lower  grade  than  that  in  which  he  is 
presented. 

11.  In  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  and  English,  two  Papers  will  be 
required  in  the  Honours  Grade.  In  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  German, 
the  First  Honours  Paper  will  be  entirely  separate  from  that  set  for  the 
Higher  Grade.  In  Book-keeping  and  Commercial  Arithmetic,  separate 
Papers  will  be  set,  but  a  pass  will  be  granted  to  those  candidates  only  who 
satisfy  the  Examiners  in  both  branches. 

*  These  papers  are  on  sale  (price  6d. )  and  can  be  obtained,  either  directly  or 
through  any  bwkscller,  from  Oliver  &  Boyd,  Edinburgh  ;  or  Wyman  &  Sons, 
Limited,  Fetter  Lane,  London,  £.C. 

If  you  ret^nire  copies  you  should  ask  for  the  Pamphlet  containing  the 
CiroularB  relating  to  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination  to  be  bold  this  year. 
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12.  The  examination  will  take  place  simultaneously  at  .each  eentre, 
^xinning  on  Wednesday,  June  19th.  The  subjects  wUl  be  taken  in  the 
llowinir  order  : 


be 

following  order  : 

Wednesday,  June  19th 


II 


»»        If 


Thiiniday,  June  20th 


f» 


>»        it 


Friday,  June  2l8t 


** 


>»        *t 


Monday,  June  24th 


»f 


it  i9 


I'uesday,  Jane  25th 


i> 


»f 


i9 


>l  9* 


»>  »» 


Wednesday,  Jane  26th 


*i 


i> 


))        i> 


)>        »> 


ThufMlay,  June  27th  - 


II 


II        11 


11  a.m. 
2  p.m. 

10  a.m. 
2  p.m. 

10a.ni. 

2  p.m. 
10  a.m. 

2  p.m. 

9.90  a.ro. 

12  noon 

2p.ni. 

4  p.m. 

10  a.m. 

2  p.m. 

4  p.m. 

10  a.m. 

2  p.m. 


Mathematics :  Paper  L  ( Ijower  and 

Higher)  and  Algebra  (HohourR). 
Mathematics :   Paper    II.    (Lower 

and     Higher)    and      Geometry 

(Honours). 
Enelish  (Lower,   Higher,  and  let 

Honours.) 
Mathematios :  Paper  III.   (Lower 

and  Higher)  and  Trigonometry 

(Hononrs). 
French  (Lower»  Higher,  and  Ist 

Honours). 
Greek    (Lower,    Higher,    and    Ist 

Honours)  or  Book-keeping. 
Latin    (Lower,    Higher,    and    1st 

Hdnours). 
German  (Lower,   Higher,  and  Ist 

Honours). 
Ck)mmercial  Arithmetic. 
Analytical  Geometry. 
Dynamics.    . 
Geometrical  Conies. 
English  {2nd  Honours  Paper). 
Latin  (2nd  Honours  Paper)  or  Com- 
mercial French. 
Commerdai  German. 
French  (2nd  Honours  Paper). 
Greek  or  German   (2na  Honours 

Paper),   or  Spanish,   Italian,  or 

Gaelic. 


13.  On  each  occasion,  the  Papers  for  the  Lower  Grade  and  the  Higher 
Grade,  and  the  First  Paper  for  Honours  in  each  subject,  will  be  set 
wraultaneously.  The  time  allowed,  except  where  otherwise  stated,  for  each 
Paper  in  Languages  and  English  will  be  two  hours  and  a  half  in  the  Lower 
(5^rade,  and  three  hours  in  the  Higher  and  Honours  Grades.  In  Commer- 
cial French  and  Commercial  German  the  time  will  be  one  hour  and  a  half 
for  each  Paper. 

14.  For  the  time  allowed  for  the  various  Papers  in  Mathematics,  you  are 
referred  to  the  Note  as  to  Mathematical  Papers.  In  previous  years  many 
candidates  have  failed  to  give  the  detailed  work  in  tnese  subjects.  Can- 
didates should  be  informed  that  in  order  to  obtain  full  marks  all  the  work 
must  be  shown.  In  this  connection  I  am  to  direct  your  special  attention 
to  the  circular  letter  (No.  339)  issued  by  the  Department  on  12th 
December,  1901. 

Candidates  are  recommended  to  write  out  the  working  very  carefully 
in  the  first  instance,  so  that  a  second  copy  may  not  be  required  and  the 
time  thus  saved  may  be  utilised  for  answering  further  questions. 

15.  Books  of  Logarithms  will  be  supplied  by  the  Department  for  the  use 
of  candidates  presented  in  Mathematics.  They  will  be  sent  to  the  Head- 
master of  the  school  at  which  the  Examination  is  to  be  held.  ^  A  Book 
should  be  supplied,  before  the  Examination  begins,  to  every  candidate  pre- 
sented in  Mathematics  in  the  Higher  Grade,  or  in  Honours,  and  also  in 
Commercial  Arithmetic.  If  there  are  any  spare  copies,  a  book  may  also 
be  supplied  to  any  candidate  presented  in  the  Lower  Grade  who  may  wish 
to  use  it. 

Candidates  shpuld  be  cautioned  against  writing  in  or  otherwise 
damaging  these  books. 

The  Books  must  be  returned  to  the  Department  at  the  close  of  the 
Examination. 
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16.  The  Examination  will  be  held  at  the  school  from  which  candidates 
are  presented,  unless  the  authorities  are  informed  to  the  contrary.  A 
suitahle  room  or  rooms  must  be  provided,  also  pens,  ink,  and  blotting 
paper.  Slates  may  not  be  used,  nor  pencils,  except  in  the  drawing  of 
mathematical  diagrams. 

The  instructions  regarding  the  number  of  questions  to  be  answered 
should,  in  all  cases,  be  most  carefully  followed  by  candidates. 

17.  The  use  of  scroll  paper  is  absolutely  prohibited  The  rough  work 
(if  any  should  be  necessary)  as  well  as  the  fair  copy  is  to  be  written  in  the 
books,  and  candidates  should  draw  their  pen  through  the  rough  work. 

18.  One  piece  of  blotting  paper  only  should  be  sunplied  to  each  can- 
didate. It  must  be  left  on  the  desk  at  the  end  of  eacn  sitting.  Writing 
of  whatever  kind  on  blotting  paper  is  strictly  forbidden.  A  fresh  piece 
may  be  supplied  by  the  Supervising  Officer  to  a  candidate  who  requires  it 
and  gives  up  the  piece  first  supplied. 

19.  The  books  in  which  the  answers  are  to  be  written  will  be  supplied 
by  the  Department,  and  will  be  forwarded  to  the  Headmaster  of  the 
school  at  which  the  Examination  is  to  be  held,  a  short  time  before  the 
Examination.  These  books  are  intended  for  use  at  the  Examination  only, 
and  those  which  are  not  used  must  be  returned  to  the  Department  after 
the  close  of  the  Examination  in  all  the  subjects.  The  carriage  will  be  paid 
on  arrival  at  the  Department. 

20.  Any  candidate  introducing  any  book  or  note  of  an^  kind  into  the 
Examination  Room,  or  detected  in  copying,  will  be  hable  to  instant 
dismissal,  and  the  case  will  be  reported  to  the  Department. 

21.  In  previous  years  there  have  been  several  cases  in  which  serious 
copying  has  been  detected  and  the  Department  desire  to  impress  upon 
school  authorities  the  importance  of  doing  all  that  is  possible  to  prevent 
such  dishonesty.  The  De])artment  feel  bound  to  dear  with  the  practice 
severely,  and  candidates  should  be  warned,  before  the  examination,  that  a 
candidate  in  whose  papers,  on  in  any  one  of  them,  indisputable  evidence 
of  copying  is  detected,  will  not  be  allowed  to  pass  in  any  sfibject, 

22.  I  am  to  request  your  attention  to  the  following  extract  from  the 
Instructions  to  Supervising  Officers  : — 

"No  communication  whatever  should  take  place  between  the 
candidates,  who  should  be  so  placed  as  to  obviate  the  possibility  of 
copying  ((5.J7.,  by  placing  candidates  of  a  different  grade  alternately^ 
and  so  on).  Where  candidates  working  the  same  Pajier  sit  side 
by  side,  they  ought  to  be  seated,  if  possible,  five  feet  apart." 

23.  As  last  year  the  Department  will  appoint  one  Supervising  Officer  for 
each  room  used  for  the  Examination,  but  when  the  number  of  candidates 
to  be  examined  in  one  room  exceeds  40,  additional  Supervising  Officers 
will  be  appointed  as  follows  : — 

For  41-80  candidates,  one  Assistant, 
For  81-120  candidates,  two  Assistants,  and  so  on. 
.  When  the  number  of  Supervising  Officers  to  be  employed  under  this 
scale  for  any  subject  exceeds  three,  and  the  candidates  are  to  be 
seated  in  more  than  one  room,  an  additional  Supervising  Officer  will 
be  appointed,  and  the  Chief  Supervising  Officer  will  only  exercise  a 
general  supervision. 

24.  The  expense  of  one  Supervising  Officer  for  each  subject  will  be  borne 
by  the  Department.  When  more  than  one  Supervising  Officer  is  required, 
the  additional  expense  must  l)e  borne  by  the  school  authorities. 

25.  The  Supervising  Officers  will  distribute  the  Papers  and  supervise  the 
Examination.  Such  supervision  cannot  be  entrusted  to  anyone  who  does 
not  represent  the  Department. 

2G.  The  responsibilitv  for  the  presentation  of  candidates  from  any 
school  rests  entirely  with  the  authonties  of  the  school. 

I  have,  etc., 

J.  Struthebs. 
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Army  Certificates,  Circular  392. 

Scotch  Education  Department, 
3lBt  March,  1906. 
Sib, 

1.  You  are  doubtless  aware  that,  bv  arrangement  with  the  Army  Council, 
the  Leaving  Certificate  of  the  Scotch  Education  Department  (University 
Group)  confers  upon  its  holders  the  right  of  exemption  from  the  "  qualify- 
ing examination '^^  conducted  by  the  Army  QuaUfying  Board.  The  require- 
ments exacted  are,  however,  of  necessity  a  good  deal  higher  than  the 
standard  of  the  "  qualifying  examination ''  itself,  and  it  has  been  represented 
that  a  certain  haidship  is  thereby  entailed  upon  those  pupils  in  schools  in 
Scotland  who  may  be  desirous  of  securing  Commissions  in  the  Army.  My 
Lords  have  ^iven  the  matter  careful  consideration.  As  a  result,  Ttiey  are 
now  prepared,  with  the  full  concurrence  of  the  Army  Council,  to  institute 
a  special  form  of  Certificate  expressly  designed  to  meet  the  difficulty.* 

2.  Candidates  for  this  Army  Certificate  must  be  pupils  of  approved  schools, 
and  must  be  not  less  than  17  years  of  age  on  the  1st  October  next  following 
their  application.  They  must  (a)  have  qualified  for  the  award  of  the  Inter- 
mediate Certificate  in  terms  of  Circular  389,  and  (6)  have  subsequently 
continued  to  give  regular  attendance  at  school  for  not  less  than  one  seKssion, 
pursuing  their  studies  according  to  a  definitely  planned  curriculum  previously 
submitted  to  and  approved  by  Their  Lordships. 

3.  After  the  Intermediate  Certificate  has  been  grained,  candidates  will  not 
be  subjected  to  the  test  of  further  external  examination.  Instead,  it  must 
be  shown  that  they  have  reached  a  reasonable  standard  of  proficiency^  being 
not  less  than  50  per  cent  in  each  of  the  subjects  included  in  their  curriculum 
during  the  period  indicated  by  (6).  In  judging  of  the  standard.  Their  Lord- 
ships will  be  ready  to  accept  tne  estimate  of  the  teachers  concerned,  as 
attested  by  the  Headmaster,  and  as  determined  on  methods  and  principles 
which  shall  be  open  to  investigation  by  Inspectors  or  Examiners  appointed 
by  the  Department.  In  addition,  my  liords  would  propose  to  lay  upon  the 
Headmaster  in  each  case  the  grave  responsibility  of  stating  formally  that,  in 
his  opinion,  the  character  and  personal  (jualities  of  a  candidate  are  such  as 
render  it  likely  that  he  would  develop  into  a  useful  officer. 

4.  A  list  of  approved  schools  will  be  publiiled  monthly  in  the  Army  List. 
To  secure  approval  a  school  must  be  in  a  position  to  present  candidates  for 
the  Intermeaiate  Certificate  in  terras  of  Circular  389.  Its  Intermediate 
Curriculum  must  include  English,  Geography.  History,  and  Mathematics, 
along  with  not  less  than  two  other  subjects.  Tne  additional  subjects  may  be 
eith(r  two  languages  other  than  English,  t  or  Experimental  Science  and  one 
language  other  than  English.  The  curriculum  must  also  make  provision  for 
physical  training. 

5.  As  regards  the  post-Intermediate  Curriculum,  my  Lords  desire  to  leave 
the  greatest  possible  freedom  of  initiative  to  school  Managers.  If  a  boy's 
Intermediate  Curriculum  has  not  included  a  course  in  Geometrical  Drawing, 
that  subiect  must  be  taken  up  at  the  later  stage.  For  the  rest,  Their  Lord- 
ships wiU  await  the  proposals  of  Managers,  stipulating  only  that  any  curri- 
culum submitted  for  approval  must  allow  ample  opportunity  for  systematic 
instruction  in  English  and  in  either  French  or  German. 

G.  Applications  by  schools  for  the  necessary  recognition  may  be  addressed 
to  this  Department  forthwith. 

I  have,  etc., 

J.  Struthers. 

*  It  shoald  be  noted  that  the  Certificate  now  instituteH  is  of  value  only  for 
pupils  who  are  looking  forward  to  the  Koyal  Military  Academy  or  Koyal  Mili- 
tary College,  or  to  oi)taining  a  Commission  through  the  Militia  or  Imperial 
Yeomanry.  Those  who  contemplate  entering  the  Army  direct  from  a  Scottish 
University,  should  aim  at  the  full  Leaving  Certificate  (University  Group). 

t  The  Army  Council  specially  require  that,  where  two  languages  other  than 
English  are  included  in  the  Intermediate  Curriculum,  one  must  De  ancient  and 
one  modern. 
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Latin  Proiiwiciation.  Cirwilar  404. 

Scotch  Education  Department, 
25th  March,  1907. 
Sib, 

I  am  directed  to  draw  your  particular  attention  to  the  enclosed  Summary 
of  RecommendatioTU  in  regard  to  the  Fronwnt^tion  of  Latin,*  It  was 
drawn  up  by  a  Committee  of  the  Classical  Association  of  Scotland,  and  has 
now  been  adopted  by  the  Association  as  a  whole. 

I  am  to  remind  you  that  teachers  have  long  been  sensible  of  the  very 
serious  inconveniences  entailed  by  the  lack  of  any  common  understanding 
on  this  important  cjuestion.  Where  there  is  no  kind  of  agreement  between 
schools  and  Universities,  or  even  between  one  school  and  another,  cipnfusion 
inevitably  results  ; ,  and  with  the  confusion  come  misunderstanding,  and 
waste  of  energy  and  of  time.  The  advantages  that  wotild  attach  to  a 
uniform  convention  are  correspondingly  conspicuous.  The  Syllabus 
embodied  in  the  leaflet  which  accompanies  this  letter  has  been  very  care- 
fully considered  by  the  best  authorities  on  the  subject  in  Scotland-  Tlio 
proposals  made  do  not,  of  course,  profe-ss  to  represent  the  accUal  system  of 
])ronunciation  in  use  amongst  the  Romans,  but  they  are  believed  to  form  as 
close  an  approximation  thereto  as  it  seems  practicable  to  aim  at  in  schools. 
Nor  ought  there  to  be  any  great  difficulty  in  securing  adherence  to  the 
scheme  outlined*  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  probohle  %\isX  in  actual  practice 
the  majority  of  our  Scottish  Schools  have  to  some  extent  anticipated  the 
suggestions  that  are  here  put  forward. 

.  Hitherto,  in  the  absence  of  a  uniform  convention  that  was  likely  to  be 
generally  accepted,  the  Department  have  refrained  from  laying  down 
specific  instructions  as  to  the  pronunciation  of  Latin ;  but  now  that '  a 
convenient  agreement  ai)pears  to  have  been  arrived  at^  through  the  medium 
of  a  body  specially  quaJined  to  crystallise  expert  opinion,  tne  reasons  for 
inaction  no  longer  apply.  Henceforward,  unless  formal  notification  to  the 
contrary  is  made  beforehand,  and  unless  good  reason  can  be  shown  for 
departure  from  the  accepted  convention,  the  Department  will  expect  that  in 
all  schools  under  their  inspection  the  recommendations  adopted  by  the 
(Classical  Association  will  be  acted  upon ;  and  His  Majesty's  Inspectors  will 
be  instructed  accordingly.  In  those  instances  where  different  principles 
have  up  till  now  been  in  vogue,  it  wiU  be  sufficient  if  the  new  pronunciation 
is  introduce  in  the  Junior  Classes  at  the  beginning  of  next  session. 

I  am  to  add  that  in  Scotland  the  aspect  of  Latin  pronunciation  that  is 
liable  to  be  most  seriously  neglected  is  Quantity— the  ver^  element  that  is  of 
supreme  importance  for  a  proper  understanding  of  Latin  poetry  as  well  as 
for  a  due  appreciation  of  some  of  the  highest  qualities  of  lAtin  prose  style. 
>Vith  the  view  of  securing  that  more  attention  shall  be  paid  to  this  matter, 
the  Department  have  now  under  consideration  the  desirability  of  introducing 
at  an  early  date,  a  definite  oral  test  to  be  applied  to  all  individual  pupils 
who  are  candidates  in  Latin  at  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination. 
Teachers  should  take  note  that  ere  long  esjch  of  these  pupils  may  be 
required  to  read  aloud  with  fluency  and  expression,  and  also  with  correctness 
as  regards  quantitv,  an  exti-act  from  some  Latin  text  which  has  been  stewed 
in  school  during  the  seision. 

I  have,  etc., 

J.  Struthsbs. 

*  Copies  of  the  Summary  can  be  obtained,  Price  Id.,  bv  Po«t  2d.,  fnnn  James 
Thin,  65,  South  Bridge,  and  1  &  2,  Lindsay  Place,  EdinDargh,  or  from  H.  &  J. 
Pillans  &  Wilson,  86,  Hanover  Street,  Bdinbargh. 
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SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS  IN  REGARD  TO  THE 
PRONUNCIATION  OF  LATIN  ADOPTED  BY  THE 
CLASSICAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  SCOTLAND,  AND 
APPROVED  BY  THE  SCOTCH  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT 


I.   Quantity. 

1.  Quantity  does  not  mean  loudness  or  emphasis,  but  duration  in  time. 

2.  Latin  should  be  pronounced  more  slowly  than  English,  and  with  a 
slighter  accent.  (The  Latin  accent  fell  on  the  penultimate  syllable,  if 
that  syllable  was  long ;  if  it  was  short,  on  the  antepenultimate :  redioat, 
redildmtcs.    In  a  word  of  two  syllables  it  fell  on  the  first  syllable :  r^cUt.) 

3.  Verse  should  never  be  read  without  attention  to  its  metrical  form. 

4.  Quantity  should  be  observed,  and  acquired  by  the  ear,  from  the 
earliest  stages  of  teaching. 

5.  In  particular,  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  shortening  an  unaccented 
long  syllable  (c&rdntemy  amldtia),  or  lengthening  an  accented  short  one 

(Idbor^  aviduSy  armcitia). 

6.  Double  consonants  J  giving  "  length  by  position,"  should  be  pro- 
nounced separately,  as  m  Italian,  one  in  one  syllable,  the  other  in  the 
other  ^an-mis) :  but  a  mute  with  i^  or  r  did  not  make  the  syllable  long 
in  ordinary  speech  unless  the  letters  were  in  separate  words  or  separate 
parts  of  a  compound  word  (r^-jyressit^  but  ai-rtmipo  ;  ten^-brae^  but 
teneb-rae  sometimes  in  verse). 

7.  Syllables  elided  in  verse  must  be  made  audible  in  reading.  It  is  only 
for  scansion  that  they  disappear  altogether. 

8.  "Hidden  quantities"  are  often  doubtful  or  unimportant,  but  in  a 
few  instances  tney  furnish  a  useful  distinction  {e.g.,  est  from  edo,  Sst 
from  8tm),  and  sometimes  the  formation  of  the  word  makes  them  obvious 
{e.g,y  uH—wUti). 

II.  The  System  of  Sounds. 

The  purpose  of  the  following  scheme  is  practical  rather  than  theoretical : 
what  is  proposed  is  such  an  approximation  to  the  ancient  pronunciation 
as  may  reasonably  be  expected  m  ordinary  teaching. 

A . — CoMonaaiU. 

As  in  English,  generally. 

The  most  important  exceptions  are  : — 

c,  g,  t — always  hard  (as  in  cat,  gret,  ten),  whatever  vowel  may  follow 
Consonantal  i(J)—y.  • .  .' 

s  is  believed  to  have  been  always  hard,  as  «  in  «W  ce  in  face  (urhs 
like  urp8 :  hiems  like  kUmps,  as  it  is  sometimes  spelled,  cf .  svmpd : 
extU^ekstd,  not  egzul). 

Consonantal  u  (v)  may  be  pronounced  as  v.  It  is  generally  believed, 
although  it  is  not  proved  beyond  doubt,  that  it  was  like  our  w,  but 
there  is  no  practical  gain,  as  regards  quantity,  in  adopting  that  sound. 

ch  when  it  occurs  in  Latin  words  (e.g,,  pulcher)  need  not  be 
differentiated  from  c  (k). 

Final  m  was  probably  a  sonant  nasaly  or  in  some  way  attenuated 
(hence  elided  in  verse). 

n  before  c,  </,  and  gti,  as  in  ring. 

r  wherever  it  occurs  should  be  trilled  or  pronounced  distinctly  (not 
as  in  England). 
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B. —  Vowel'Sottnds, 

Note. — When  several  words  are  givdh  as  examples,  it  is  not  meant  that 
they  are  aU  exactly  alike,  but  that  together  they  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
sound  required. 

a  (sanus)       father,  alms. 

d  (gravis)       grandfather,  footpath  :  apart,  available,  sympathy  (but 

the  a  here  is  not  a  pure  a-sound :  these  three  words 
illustrate  the  shortness  of   short  a   rather   than   its 
quality). 
e  (lenis)  bay.* 

i  (Ifivis)  get. 

I  (fidus)  ptque  :  quwn.* 

i  (clnls)  htt,  flit,  inaudible. 

6  (pronus)  low,*  alone. 

6  (6vis)  got. 

il  (umor)  wooed,  intrude,  intrusion,  moon.* 

u  (tumulus)  superfluous,  book,  full. 


au  (aurum)    fou^l,  cot£^. 

eu  (ceu)  new  (not  quite  exact,  but  sufficiently  so). 

ui  (huic)        French  lui^  oui  '  we  (JV.  B, — huie^  cut  are  sometimes  in 

verse  disyllabic,  kuiCf  cut,  as  rutn). 


The  following  present  greater  difficulties  : — 

ae  (Caesar)    may  be  differentiated  from  e  by  giving  it  either  (a)  the 

sound  of  German  a,  or  <f  prolonged,  so  that,  c.r/.,  the 
first  two  vowel-sounds  in  praetereunt  differ  in  quantity 
only,  or  (6)  the  sound  of  eye^  hi{/h,  si<fh.  The  former  is 
probably  nearer  the  pronunciation  of  Cicero's  time. 

oe  (foedus)     may -be  given  either  (a)  the  sound  of  German  o  or  {b)  the 

sound  of  oi  or  oy  (S^,  hoil). 

Hitherto  both  ae  and  oe  have  usually  been  pronounced  like  «,  and  the 
Association  does  not  consider  that  there  are  sufficient  grounds  for  departing 
from  this  custom. 

ei  (Proculeius)  by  pronouncing  e  and  i  separately  and  then  fusing  the 

sounds,  a  sound  like  that  of  e  is  arrived  at. 

C. — Greek  letters  ttsed  in  Latin, 

z  a«  dz  in  adze,  or,  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  as  English  z, 

ch        k'h,  not  as  k  (nor  as  ch  in  chair\  but  rather  like  Scotch  or 
German  ch  (loch),  though  with  a  more  distinct  A;  sound. 

For  the  purposes  of  ordinary  Latin  teaching,  th  and  pk  may  be  pro- 
nounced as  in  English,  and  y,  y  as  i,  1 

G.  G.  Ramsay, 

President  of  the  Classical 
Association  oj  Scotland, 

W.  R  Bardie, 

Convener  of  Committee  on  the 
Pronunciation  of  Latin, 

*  A  single  vowel -sound  is  meant.  The  diphthongal  character  often  given  to 
words  like  olieae,  especially  in  England,  should  carefully  be  avoided. 
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Leaving  Certificate  Examination,  Circular  399. 

Alteration  of  Bate  of  Written  Examination. 

g  Scotch  Education  Department, 

31st  July,  1906. 
Sib, 

I  am  to  infonn  you  that  the  Department  has  for  some  time  had  under 
consideration  the  desirability  of  altering  the  date  at  which  written  papers 
are  set  in  connection  with  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination.  What  is 
proposed  is  that  the  written  part  of  the  examination  should  take  place 
immediately  before  the  commencement  of  the  short  recess  at  Easter. 

The  advantages  attaching  to  the  existing  arrangements  are  obvious  in 
the  case  of  schools  whose  holiday  months  are  July  and  August.  Where, 
however,  the  session  is  prolonged  beyond  the  end  of  June  there  is  cor- 
responding inconvenience.  Hitherto  the  inconvenience  has  been  borne 
witnout  serious  complant.  But  its  removal  would  be  a  strong  incidental 
argument  in  favour  of  the  change  now  contemplated.  All  schools  alike 
would  have  before  them  an  unbroken  summer  term  for  their  ordinary 
work.  This  summer  term  would  form  an  integral  part  of  the  school  year 
inasmuch  as  (except  possibly  upon  the  express  representation  of  Managers 
and  for  good  cause  shown)  no  certificate  would  oe  awarded  and  no  pass 
recognised  in  the  c€ise  of  any  pupU  who  did  not  continue  in  attendance 
until  the  beginning  of  the  summer  vacation. 

The  adjustment  indicated  above  is,  however,  one  of  the  least  of  the 
benefits  that  would  result  from  the  proposed  sJteration.  You  are  aware 
that  recently  the  Department  has  introduced  the  principle  of  attaching 
substantial  weight  to  the  verdict  of  the  teacher  in  determining^  the  award 
of  Group  Certificates.  The  work  of  coUating  the  school  verdict  with  the 
marks  gained  in  the  written  paper  will  in  the  future  inevitably  demand  a 
more  liberal  allowance  of  time  than  is  available  under  the  existing  system. 
In  certain  cases  it  may  be  desirable  that  the  Insx)ector  who  conducts  the 
oral  examination  should  see  the  written  papers  before  visiting  the  school  or, 
at  all  events,  before  presenting  his  report.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
expected  that  were  the  Easter  date  adopted,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
placing  the  results  in  the  hands  of  Managers  before  the  schools  broke  up  for 
the  summer  vacation.  Teachers  and  pupils  alike  would  thus  be  freed 
from  a  serious  anxiety  which  under  present  conditions  must  exercise  an 
unfavourable  infiueuce  upon  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  holiday. 

A  final  decision  has  not  yet  been  reacned,  and  before  proceeding  further 
the  Department  is  anxious  to  ascertain  whether  there  would  be  any  strong 
objection,  at  present  unforeseen,  to  the  proposal  above  outlined.  Any 
observations  which  you  may  desire  to  ofl^er  should  reach  me  at  this  office 
not  later  than  October  1st.  I  am  to  add  that  in  the  event  of  its  being 
found  practicable  to  make  the  change  in  1907,  special  allowance  will  be 
made,  in  determining  the  results,  for  the  fact  that  the  normal  interval  will 
not  have  elapsed  since  the  examination  of  1906. 

I  have,  ete., 

J.  Stbuthebs. 


Lewving  Certificate  Examination.  Circular  402. 


Alteration  of  Date  of  Written  Examination. 

Scotch  Education  Department, 
'  -  J  26th  November,  1906. 

Sir, 

Adverting  to  Their  Lordships'  Circular  letter  of  the  31st  July,  1906 
(No.  399),  I  am  directed  to  state  that  numerous  bodies  of  Managers  have 
favoured  the  Department  with  an  expression  of  opinion  regarding  the 
proposed  alteration  in  the  date  of  the  written  i)ortion  of  the  Leaving 
Certificate  Examination.  An  analysis  of  these  communications  brings  out 
a  remarkable  diversity  of  view.  Ai)proval  and  disapproval  balance  one 
another  almost  exactly.    It  is  particularly  striking  to  nnd  that  the  cleavage 
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is  in  no  sense  a  local  one.  The  difference  which  is  apparent  over  Scotland 
as  a  whole,  is  reproduced  in  much  the  same  proportion  in  nearly  every 
separate  district. 

In  the  circumstances  explained  it  would  obviously  be  undesirable  to 
carry  into  immediate  effect  the  change  suggested.  Accordingly,  in  1907 
the  Written  Examination  vrill  be  held  in  June,  as  hitherto.  Meanwhile 
those  most  intimately  concerned  might  well  give  further  consideration  to 
the  question.  The  Department  are  anxious  that,  when  the  step  is  actually 
taken,  it  should  have  tne  cordial  support  of  Managers  and  teachers  every- 
where. They  are  convinced  of  the  soundness  of  the  educational  reasons 
underlying  the  original  proposal,  and  the^  fully  anticipate  that,  on  reflec- 
tion, the  force  of  these  will  be  appreciated  by  not  a  few  whose  first 
impressions  werd  altogether  adverse.  Additional  representations  will  be 
carefully  weighed,  if  received  before  March  15th. 

In  connection  with  this  matter  I  am  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  recent 
announcement  as  to  the  discontinuance  of  the  Honours.  Papers  after  1907.* 
Taken  along  with  the  revised  rejgulations  for  the  Intermediate  Certificate, 
it  indicates  plainly  the  direction  in  which  the  De^mrtment  deem  it  desirable 
that  the  Examination  should  be  allowed  to  develop.  Some  of  the  letters 
referring  to  the  proposed  change  of  date  show  clearly  that  misunderstand- 
ing upon  this  point  is  widespread.  Almost  without  exception,  the  specific 
objections  put  forward  are  based  on  a  fundamental  misconception  as  to  the 
relation  in  which  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination  ougnt  to  stand  to 
the  work  of  a  school.  The  written  papers,  the  value  of  which  is  incidental 
only,  are  too  often  regarded  as  things  b^  themselves — a  pnreiy  external 
test,  the  real  function  of  which  is  to  bring  artificial  pressure  to  bear  on 
teachers  and  on  individual  pupils,  with  the  result  that  this  portion  of  the 
Examination  inevitably  tends  to  assume  a  greatly  exaggerated  importance. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Department's  aim  is  ho  to  organise  the  system  as 
to  secure  both  a  thoroughly  trustworthy  record  of  a  pupil's  actual  attain- 
ments in  certain  definite  branches  of  study  and  also  a  reasoned  verdict  on 
his  general  ability  and  on  the  manner  in  which  he  has  acquitted  himself 
all  through  his  curriculum.  Education  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  con- 
tinuous process,  not  merely  as  a  preparation  for  recurrent  annual  examina- 
tionn,  and  it  is  a  grave  mistake  to  suppose  that,  when  the  Written 
Examination  of  any  one  year  is  over,  the  pupil  ought  to  throw  aside  his 
old  studies  and  embark  upon  new.  The  absence  of  set  books  in  the 
Leaving  Certificate  Examination  is  a  great  advantage  from  this  point  of  view. 
With  the  co-operation  of  the  School  Authorities  the  realization  of  the  ideal 
just  outlined  ought  not  to  prove  impossible. 

I  have,  etc., 

J.  Stkuthehs. 


Leaving  Certificate  Examincbtion.  Circular  405. 

Date  of  Written  Examination,  1908. 

Scotch  Education  Department, 
15th  May,  1907. 
Sir, 

Adverting  to  the  Department's  Circular  Letter  of  26th  November,  1906 
(No.  402),  I  am  directed  to  state  that  the  Department  have  now  been 
favoured  with  further  expressions  of  opinion  regarding  the  proposed 
alteration  in  the  date  of  the  written  portion  of  the  Leaving  Certificate 
Examination.  The  whole  question  has  once  more  been  most  carefully  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  these  and  of  the  original  communications.  As  a 
result,  the  balance  of  advantage  appears  to  be  strongly  on  the  side  of  the 
earlier  date,  and  it  has  accordingly  been  decided  that  in  1908  the  Written 
Examination  shall  commence  upon  Tuesday,  April  7th,  at  10.30  a.m.    For 

*  See  Report  on  Secondary  Education  (Scotland)  for  1906.  now  on  salei  prioe 
id,,  by  poBt  5id. 
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the  more  exact  information  of  the  various  school  authorities  a  copy  of  the 
Time  Table  is  appended  hereto. 

The  strong  eauoational  reasons  that  have  prompted  this  decision  have 
already  been  set  before  Managers,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  restate  them 
now.  It  may,  however,  be  pointed  out  that  those  correspondents  who  still 
find  difficulty  in  reconciling  themselves  to  the  new  order  of  things,  base 
their  objections  upon  one  or  other  of  two  grounds,  neither  of  which 
commends  itself  to  the  Department  as  adequate.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is 
suggested  that,  as  soon  as  the  Written  Examination  is  over,  teachers  must 
at  once  set  about  reorganising  their  classes  and  reclassifying  their  pupils — 
a  suggestion  which  springs  from  a  fundamental  misconception  as  to  the 
relation  in  which  the  Leaving  Certiticate  Examination  ought  to  stand  to 
the  work  of  a  school.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  sometimes  frankly  averred 
that  it  is  hopeless  to  look  for  earnest  work  from  pupils  except  under  the 
stimulus  of  a  prospective  external  examination— an  attitude  of  mind  that 
surely  betrays  grave  misunderstanding  of  sound  educational  methods. 

From  the  appended  Time  Table  it  will  be  seen  that  advantage  is  to  be 
taken  of  the  alteration  in  date,  and  of  the  concurrent  disappearance  of 
Honours,  to  effect  a  redistribution  of  the  papers  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
relieve  as  much  as  possible  the  stress  which  so  serious  an  examination 
inevitably  involves.  As  already  announced,  the  Higher  English  paper  will 
bo  broken  up  into  three  parts,  the  second  and  third  of  which  will  be  devoted 
to  History  and  Geography  respectively.  The  Department  have  at  present 
under  consideration  the  aesiraqility  of  issuing  specimen  papers  in  the  last- 
named  subjects  ;  it  seems  possible  that  teachers  might  welcome  some  such 
general  guidance.  In  Latin.  Greek,  French  and  German  there  will  be 
substituted  for  the  single  Higher  Grade  paper  of  three  hours  duration,  two 
papers,  for  each  of  which  two  hours  will  be  allowed.  In  French  and  in 
German,  candidates  in  the  Higher  Grade  will  henceforth  have  to  submit  to 
a  dictation  test  in  the  foreign  language.  It  will  also  be  noted  that  the 
papers  in  Commercial  French  and  Commercial  German  will  in  future  be 
allotted  two  hours  each,  instead  of  one  hour  and  a  half. 

I  have,  etc., 

J.  Struthers. 
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PrtM^nJbaUcm  of  PupU  Teachers 

for. 
Intermediate  Certt/ioate  Examinatton. 

Extract  from  Circular  396, 

In  future  this  Department  will  not  conduct  any  formal  examination  for 
pupil  teachers  of  the  second  year.  But  pupil  teachers  should,  as  a  general 
rule,  be  put  forward  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  their  engagement  as  for 
the  Intermediate  Certificate.  That  is,  they  should  be  presented  at  the 
Leaving  Certificate  Examination  in  tne  Lower  Grade  of  aU  of  those 
subjects  which  have  been  approved  as  forming  a  suitable  course  of  study 
for  them  in  the  circumstances  (see  Circular  389),  and  their  continued 
recognition  as  pupil  teachers  will  be  determined  upon  consideration  of  the 
result.  For  tne  present,  however,  when  special  circumstances  seem  to 
demand  it,  the  Department  will,  on  the  recommendation  of  H.M.  Inspector, 
be  prepared  to  consider  any  application  which  may  be  made  beforehand  by 
the  Board  (or  Managers)  for  pupil  teachers  to  i)ostpone  such  presentation 
till  the  end  of  the  third  year  of  their  engagement.  This  application  should, 
however,  be  lodged  not  latter  than  tne  Ist  Fd)ruary  preceding  the 
completion  of  the  second  year  of  engagement,  and  it  should  be  accompanied 
by  a  full  statement  of  the  reasons  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  (or 
Managers),  render  postponement  necessary. 


Presentation  of  PupU  Teachers  M.  146. 

for 
Intermediate  Certificate  ExamiTiation, 

Scotch  Education  Department, 
14th  February,  1907. 
Sir, 

Adverting  to  the  concluding  paragraph  of  CHrcular  396, 1  am  to  remind 
you  that  allptijnl  teachers  who  will  eoniplete  the  second  year  of  their  engage 
ment  on  SOth  Jwne  next  must  be  presented  (as  for  the  Intermediate  Certifi- 
cate) at  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination  in  June  next  in  the  Lower 
Grade  of  all  of  those  subjects  which  are  included  in  the  approved  course  of 
study  which  they  are  following. 

Jt  will  accordingly  be  necessary  that  . 

shall  be  so  presented  at  the  forthcoming  Leaving  Certificate  Examination, 
and  to  this  end  it  \W11  be  necessary  that  fornuil  application  for  their 
examination  be  made  before  the  Ist  Marchj  if  this  has  not  already  been 
done. 

If  the^  are  being  instructed  at  the  School  in  which  they  are  engaged,  the 
application  must  be  made  by  the  Managers  of  the  School. 

if  they  receive  their  instruction  at  a  centre  other  than  the  School  in 
which  ^ey  are  engaged  the  application  must  be  made  by  the  Managers  of 
that  centre.  But  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Managers  of  the  School  in 
which  the  pupil  teachers  are  engaeed  to  ascertain  from  the  Managers  of  the 
centre  that  the  proper  steps  have  been  taken  for  their  presentation. 

In  either  case  it  will  be  necessary  that  one  copy  of  each  of  the  enclosed 
Forms  H.  (14)  and  A.  104  be  duly  completed  and  returned  to  the  Depart- 
ment before  the  1st  March,  and  it  is  specially  requested  that  the  names  of 
allpupil  teachei's  may  he  underlined  in  red  ink  on  the  Form,  A.  IO4, 

This  Examination  takes  the  place  of  the  former  examination  for  pupil 
teachers  at  the  end  of  their  second  year,  and  it  must  be  distinctly  understood 
that  such  pupil  teachers  may  not  be  withheld  from  it  on  the  ground  that 
they  have  not  reached  the  standard  necessary  to  secure  the  Intermediate 
Certificate.  A  i^upil  teacher  who  is  presented  as  at  the  Intermediate 
Certificate  Examination  in  all  the  subjects  of  his  approved  curriculum 
might  be  held  to  have  shown  satisfactory  progress  in  those  subjects  flJthough 
his  standard  of  advancement  was  not  such  as  to  justify  the  award  of  an 
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Intermediate  Certificate.    Due  consideration  would  be  given  to  the  ap&na 
circumstances  of  his  case,  and  if  he  made  a  creditable  appearance  and  yet 
failed  to  obtain  the  actual  Intermediste  Certificate,  it  would  be  open  to 
him  with  the  special  sanction  of  the  Department  to  continue  his  engage- 
ment and  to  be  again  presented  in  the  following  year. 

It  is  only  in  very  exceptional  cases,  where  application  has  been  made 
htfort  the  Ist  February  for  the  sanction  of.  the  Department,  that  presentation 
may  be  deferred  for  a  year^ 

I  have,  etc., 

J  Struthebs. 
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LIST  OF  UNIVERSITY  AND  PROFESSIONAL  AUTHORITIES 
BY  WHOM  EVIDENCE  OF  HAVING  PASSED  AT  THE 
LEAVING  CERTIFICATE  EXAMINATION  IS  ACCEPTED  IN 
LIEU  OF  PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATIONS  HELD  BY  THEM. 


The  Lords  of  Council  and  Session  (for  the  purposes  of  the  Law 
Agents  Act)  ; 

The  University  of  Oxford  ; 

The  University  of  Cambridge  ; 

The  Joint  Board  of  the  Scottish  Universities,  for  the  Preliminary 
Examination  ; 

The  University  of  London  ; 

The  General  Medical  Council ; 

The  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh  ; 

The  Army  Council  *  (as  qualifying  for  attendance  at  the  Com- 
petitive Examination  for  entrance  to  the  Regular  Army)  ; 

The  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain  ; 

The  Society  of  Solicitors  before  the  Supreme  Courts  ; 

The  Chartered  Accountants  of  Scotland  ; 

The  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  ; 

Girton  College,  Cambridge  ; 

Royal  Holloway  College,  Englefield  Green,  Surrey. 

Scotch  Education  Department, 


♦  The  Army  Council  desire  it  to  be  known  that  in  the  case  of  Schools  in 
Scotland,  the  CertiHcates  of  the  Scotch  Kducation  Department  are  the  only 
Certificates  of  the  kind  which  receive  tlieir  recognition.  For  detailed  conditions 
see  Circular  Letter  No.  392  (Army  Certificates). 
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MEMORANDUM 

AS  TO 

EXEMPTION  OF  CANDIDATES  WHO  HAVE  PASSED  AT  THE 

LEAVING    CERTIFICATE    EXAMINATION,    FROM 
EXAMINATIONS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITIES  OF  OXFORD   AND 

CAMBRIDGE. 


My  Lords  are  informed  that  Passes  at  the  Leaving  Certificate 
Examination  of  the  Scotch  Education  Department  are  accepted  by 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  OXFORD  under  the  following  conditions  :— 

(1^^  No  evidence  as  to  a  Pass  shall  be  accepted  unless  the  Candidate  has 
passed  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Elementary  Mathematics,  at  one  Examination. 

Subject  to  the  conditions  hereinafter  contained,  a  Candidate  shall  l>e 
deemed  to  have  passed,  who 

a.  In  Elementary  Mathematics,  has  passed  at  least  the  Lower 
Grade  standard  of  the  Scotch  Education  Department.  A  Pass  in 
the  Higher  Grade  or  in  Honours  will  be  accepted. 

b.  In  Latin  and  Greek,  has  passed  the  Higher  Grade  standard. 

(2)  An^  Candidate  who,  having  satisfied  the  above  conditions,  has  gained 
Honours  in  Greek^  Latin,  French  or  German,  shall  be  considered  to  have 
passed  an  Examination  equivalent  to  Responsions  together  with  an 
Additional  Subject. 

Also,  that  the  following  Recommendations  have  been  approved  by  the 
Senate  of  the  UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE  :- 

1.  That  a  student  who  in  one  and  the  same  year  has  passed  in  the  Higher 
Grade  in  both  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination  of 
the  Scotch  Education  Department  be  excused  from  Part  I.  of  the  Previous 
Examination  with  the  exception  of  the  pa[)er  on  the  Greek  Gospel  or  its 
substitute. 

2.  That  a  student  who  has  passed  in  the  Higher  Grade  in  Mathematics 
and  English  in  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination  of  the  Scotch  Educa- 
tion Department  be  excused  from  Part  II.  of  the  Previous  Examination 
with  the  exception  of  the  paper  on  Paley's  Evidences  or  its  substitute. 

3.  That  a  student  who  has  passed  in  the  Higher  Grade  in  Mathematics 
(but  not  in  the  Higher  Grade  in  English)  m  the  Leaving  Certificate 
Examination  of  the  Scotch  Education  Department  be  excused  from  Part  11. 
of  the  Previous  Examination  with  the  exception  of  the  English  Essay  and 
the  paper  on  Paley's  Evidences  or  its  substitute. 

4.  That  a  student  who  has  passed  in  the  Higher  Grade  in  French,  or 
German,  or  Mathematics  (including  Dynamics)  in  the  Leaving  Certificate 
Examination  of  the  Scotch  Education  Department  be  excused  from  the 
Additional  Subjects  of  the  Previous  Examination. 

6.  That  a  student  who  in  one  and  the  same  year  has  passed  in  the  Higher 
Grade  in  both  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination  of 
the  Scotch  Education  Department  be  admitted  to  the  paper  on  the  Greek 
Gospel  or  its  substitute  in  Part  I.  of  the  Previous  Examination  on  payment 
of  a  fee  of  five  shillings. 

6.  That  a  student  who  has  passed  in  the  Higher  Grade  in  Mathematics 
and  English  in  the  Leaving  Cfertificate  Examination  of  the  Scotch  Educa- 
tion Department  be  admitted  to  the  paper  on  Paley's  Evidences  or  its 
substitute  in  Part  II.  of  the  Previous  Examination  on  payment  of  a  fee  of 
five  shillings. 
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7.  That  a  student  who  has  passed  in  the  Higher  Grade  in  Mathematics 

ibut  not  in  the  Higher  Grade  in  English)  in  the  Leaving  Certificate 
examination  of  the  Scotch  Education  Department  be  admitted  to  the 
English  Essay  and  to  the  paper  on  Paley's  Evidences  or  its  substitute  in 
Part  II.  of  the  Previous  Examination  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  ten  shillings. 

8.  That,  for  the  purposes  of  the  foregoinj?  Regulations,  a  Pass  in  Honours 
in  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination  of  the  Scotch  Education  Depart- 
ment in  any  subject  be  accepted  as  equivalent  to  a  Paas  in  the  Higher 
Grade  in  the  same  subject,  provided  that  in  the  case  of  Mathematics  a 
candidate  who  has  passed  in  Honours  shall  have  passed  also  in  the  Higher 
Grade  in  Arithmetic. 

9.  That  the  necessary  evidence  on  behalf  of  any  undergraduates  who 
claim  exemption  from  either  Part  of  the  Previous  Examination,  or  from  the 
Examination  in  the  Additional  Subjects  bjr  \drtue  of  the  foregoing  Regula- 
tions, be  presented  to  the  Registrary  in  their  first  Term  of  residence,  and 
that  a  fee  of  £l  for  the  Re^stration  of  each  Certificate  of  exemption  from 
Examination  in  Part  I.  or  in  Part  II.,  or  in  the  Additional  Subjects  of  the 
Previous  Examination,  be  paid  at  the  same  time  to  the  Registrary.  Such 
evidence,  if  not  presented  in  a  student's  first  term  of  residence,  shall  not  be 
accepted  without  the  express  permission  of  the  Council  of  the  Senate. 

Scotch  Education  Department, 
June,  1902. 
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MEMORANDUM. 


Passes  at  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination  of  the  Scotch  Education 
Department  are  accepted  by  the  Joint  Board  of  Examiners  of  the  four 
Scottish  IFniversities  of  St.  Andrews^  Gla^ow,  Aberdeen,  and  Edinburgh, 
in  lieu  of  the  Preliminary  Examinations  in  Arts  and  Science  and  Medicine 
under  the  following  conditions,  viz, : — 

I. — In  lieu  of  the  Arts  and  Science  Preliminary  Examination. 

Passes  in  the  Higher  and  Honours  Grade  in  Liatin,  Greek,  and 
Mathematics  are  accepted  as  exempting  pro  tanto  from  the  Arts  and 
Science  Preliminary  Examination  on  the  Higher  Standard,  and  passes  in 
the  Lower  Grade  in  those  subjects  as  exempting  pro  tanto  from  the  same 
examination  on  the  Lower  Standard.  Passes  in  the  Higher  and  Honours 
Grade  in  English,  Modem  Languages  and  Dynamics  arc  alone  accepted  as 
exempting  from  the  Arts  and  Science  Preliminary  Examination  in  those 
subjects.  Passes  in  the  Higher  and  Honours  Grade  in  Mathematics  are 
alone  accepted  as  exemj^ting  from  the  Science  Preliminary  Examination  in 
that  subject.  A  pass  in  Science  is  accepted  as  an  equivalent  for  the 
Preliminary  Examination  in  the  subject  of  Dynamics. 

IL — In  lieu  of  the  Medical  Preliminary  Examination. 
Passes  in  the  Higher  and  Honours  Grade  in  all  the  subjects  of  the 
Medical  Preliminary  Examination  are  accepted  as  exempting  pro  tanto 
from  that  examination,  but  passes  in  the  Lower  Grade  will  only  be  accepted 
provided  the  examinations  in  all  the  requisite  subjects  have  been  taken 
and  passed  at  one  or  not  more  than  two  examinations. 

Scotch  Education  Department, 
August,  1906. 


MEMORANDUM 

AS    TO 

EXEMPTION  OF  CANDIDATES  WHO  HAVE  OBTAINED  A 
LEAVING  CERTIFICATE,  FROM  THE  MATRICULATION 
EXAMINATION   OF  THE  UNIVERSITY   OF  LONDON. 


My  Lords  are  informed  that  the  SENATE   OF  THE   UNIVERSITY 
OF  LONDON  has  passed  the  following  resolution  : — 

"That  the  Scotch  Leaving  Certificate  be  accepted  in  lieu  of 
the  Matriculation  Examination  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
Statute  116,  jprovided  that  the  Candidate  has  passed  in  the  Higher 
or  Honours  Grade  in  all  the  subjects  required  by  the  Regulations 
for  the  Matriculation  Examination  on  one  and  the  same  occasion," 

Scotch  Education  Department, 

December,  1902.  ' 
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LEAVING  CERTIFICATE  EXAMINATION,  1907. 


EXAMINATION    PAPERS. 


ENGLISH. 

Lower  Grade. 

Thursday,  20th  June.— 10  a.m.  to  12.30  p.m. 
All  Candidates  should  attempt  seven  questions  (and  no  more). 

Section  I. 

—  '     [Five  Questions  to  be  answered,  viz.  Question  1,  Question  2,  and  one  or 

other  of  the  alternatives  given  in  Questions  3,  4  and  5.] 

10.  1-  Write  out,  and  punctuate,  the  passage  for  dictation. 

18.  2.  Write  a  short  essay  of  about  two  pages  on  any  one  of  these  subjects  : — 

(a)  Diary  of  a  real  (or  imaginary)  bicycling  tour  in  the  Highlands. 
(6)  Sir  Walter  Scott  possessed  a  gun  that  had  belonged  to  Rob  Roy, 
and  a  sword  that  had  belonged  to  the  Marquis  of  Montrose, 
[magine  a  dialogue  between  these  weapons. 

(c)  Describe  any  one  of  the  following  great  battles  : — Thermopylae, 
The  Thrasymene  Lake,  Hastings,  Flodden,  Trafalgar,  Sedan. 

15,  3.  Answer  one  of  the  two  following  questions  : — 

(i)  Wordsworth  wrote  the  following  sonnet  in  the  pass  of  Killie- 
crankie,  at  a  time  (October,  1803)  when  an  invasion  of  Britain 
by  Napoleon  was  expected,     {a)  Give  Wordsworth's  meaning 
as  plainly  and  briefly  as  you  can.     (6)  Explain  the  allusions 
in  those  phrases  which  are  printed  in  italics,    (c)  Name  the 
metre  and  point  out  the  arrangement  of  the  rhymes,    {d)  Re- 
write the  last  seven  lines  (from  "  Twas  a  day  of  shame  ")  in 
prose  form,  making  as  few  verbal  changes  as  possible. 
Six  thousand  veterans  practised  in  war's  game. 
Tried  men,  at  Killiecrankie  were  arrayed 
Against  an  equal  host  that  wore  the  plaid. 
Shepherds  and  herdsmen. — Like  a  whirlwind  came 
The  Highlanders :  the  slaughter  spread  like  flame  ; 
And  Garn/f  thundering  down  his  mountain  rood, 
Was  stopped,  and  Tould  not  breathe  beneath  the  load 
Of  the  dead  oodies. — 'Twas  a  day  of  shame 
For  them  whom  precept  and  the  pedantry 
Of  cold  mechanic  battle  do  enslave. 
Oh,  for  a  single  hour  of  that  Dundee, 
Who  on  that  day  the  word  of  onset  gave  ! 
Like  conquest  would  the  men  of  England  see  ; 
And  her  foes  find  a  like  inglorious  grave. 

(ii)  Build  up  the  following  statements  into  a  connected  composition. 
Arrange  the  sentences  in  what  you  think  the  best  order,  avoiding 
needless  repetitions ;  suijply  connecting  words  where  they  are 
required,  and  invent  a  suitable  title  for  the  whole. 

**  Britain  is  one  of  the  great  powers  of  the  world— great  in 
industry  and  commerce — her  inaustrial  supremacy  threatened 
by  Germany  and  the  United  States— English  language  wide- 
spread— colonies  a  source  of  strength— rise  of  new  powers  (e.g., 
Japan) — colonies  numerous— risk  of  po])ulation  crowding  into 
towns — colonies  favourably  situated— certain  elements  of  dan^r 
— competition  for  trade  growing  keener— yeomen  class  dwin- 
dling— Britain  no  longer  the  workshop  of  the  world — her  people 
highly  civilized— other  great  empires  have  risen  and  fallen — the 
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prosperity  of  a  country  depends  chiefly  on  the  energy  and 
patnotism  of  its  citizens  and  their  power  of  adapting  themselves 
to  new  conditions — the  future  of  the  British  Empire  is  an 
interesting  speculation.'" 

13.  4.  Either  (i)  Correct  the   faults  of  the  vocabulary  in  the  following 

passage  :  give  the  true  meaning  of  the  words  which  you  reject^ 
adding  the  derivation  where  you  can  : — 

*' Observe  me,  Sir  Anthony.  I  would  by  no  means  wish  a 
daughter  of  mine  to  be  a  progeny  of  learning.  She  should  have 
a  supercilious  knowledge  of  accounts ;  and  as  she  grew  up,  I 
would  have  her  instructed  in  geometrv,  that  she  miffht  know 
something  of  the  contagious  countries ;  but  above  all,  she  should 
be  mistress  of  orthodoxy,  that  she  might  not  mis-spell  and  mis- 
pronounce words  so  shamefully  as  girls  usuaUy  do ;  and  likewise 
that  she  might  reprehend  the  true  meaning  of  what  she  is  saving. 
This  is  what  I  would  have  a  woman  know  ;  and  I  don't  think 
there  is  a  superstitious  article  in  it." 

Or  (ii)  Rewrite  the  following  sentences  in  good  English,  explaining 
precisely  what  is  wrong  in  each  : — 

(1)  When  out  at  sea  in  a  vessel  the  horizon  is  always 

circular. 

(2)  The  Nabob  rose  in  rebellion,  but  Olive  stepped  into  the 

breach. 

(3)  We  are  all  acquainted  with  men  whom  we  feel  sure 

would  refuse  this  office. 

(4)  The  many  friends  of  Dr.  S.  will  be  glad  to  hear  that, 

whilst  he  has  somewhat  recovered  from  his  illness,  he 
is  still  not  allowed  to  take  part  in  any  work,  and 
remains  confined  to  his  house. 

(5)  Respectful  Madam, — We  have  pleasure  in  forwarding 

your  watch  by  this  evening's  post,  which  is  now  going 
satisfactory. 

(6)  The  teaching  of  Carlvle  apparently  greatly  influenced 

him  ;  it  certainly  did  his  father. 

16.  5.  Either  (i)  Relate  in  your  own  words  the  most  striking  incident  in  any 

book  that  you  liave  recently  read  in  school,  giving  particulars 
as  to  the  scene,  the  times  and  the  characters. 

Or  (ii)  Mention  any  passages  of  poetry  which  have  particularly  impressed 
you  by  the  beauty  of  their  imagery,  language  or  rhythm  (giving 
the  author's  name  and  the  title  of  the  poem)  ;  quote  any  lines 
that  you  especially  admire,  and  say  on  what  grounds  you 
admire  them. 

Section  II. 

HISTORY. 

[One  qriestion  to  be  anstoered.] 

15.  1.  Oompare  the  constitution  and  powers  of  the  English  and  Scottish 

Parliaments  up  to  their  union  in  1707. 

15,  2.  Select  any  two  of  the  following  themes,  and  write  a  single  parcLoraph 

on  each,  noting  particularly  the  later  effects  of  the  events  which  you 
mention : — 

The  Romans  in  Scotland  ;  the  mission  of  Augustine ;  Strongbow  in 
Ireland;  the  Reign  of  Malcolm  Oanmore:  the  Black  Death; 
Harlaw ;  Sea-routes  to  India  :  the  Wars  oi  Religion  and  their 
effect  on  Britain ;  Oharles  L's  treatment  of  Scotland ;  the 
Navigation  Acts  ;  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht ;  the  effect  of  the 
Forty-five  upon  the  Highlands ;  the  Letters  of  Junius ;  the 
Berlin  Decrees  ;  the  Congress  of  Vienna^  effects  of  the  Indus- 
trial Revolution  in  Scotland ;  Popular  Exlucation  in  the  19th 
Century  ;  the  British  in  Egypt. 
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15. 


15. 
15. 


15. 


3.  Describe  the  social  condition  of  England  (yr  of  Scotland  at  any  period 
prior  to  1800.  Select  the  period  which  you  know  best,  and  mention  any 
books  that  have  helped  you  to  picture  it  clearly. 

Section  III. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

[One  question  to  he  answered,'] 

1.  The  following  table  gives  the  latitude  and  the  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture of  various  places  in  North  America  and  Europe.  Locate  the  towns 
where  the  country  is  not  already  ^iven,  and  tell  what  inferences  you  draw 
from  the  table  as  to  the  comparative  warmth  (1)  of  the  east  and  west  coiuts 
of  the  North  Atlantic  ;  (2)  of  places  in  Europe  in  the  same  latitude  but  at 
various  distances  from  the  North  Atlantic.  How  are  these  differences 
accounted  for  1 


IMace. 


Kain  (Labrador) 
Aberdeen 
Valentia  (Ireland) 
Oxford    - 
Warsaw  - 
Orenburg 
Brest 
St.  John's 
Bordaaax 
Halifax  (N.S.) 
New  York 
Naples    - 


2.  Contrast  the  East  and  West  of  Scotland  in  respect  of  configuration, 
climate  and  natural  resourses. 

3.  Make  a  sketch  map  of  England  and  the  South  of  Scotland  as  far  as  to 
the  Forth.    On  this  map  mark  the  mountain  ranges  (or  groups),  and  the 

great  railway  lines  from  London  to  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.     Wbat  causes 
ave  determined  the  courses  of  these  lines  7 

4.  What  geographical  or  historical  reasons  help  to  account  for  the 
mreatness  of  a.iiy  four  of  the  following  cities  :— Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Berlin, 
Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Bombay,  Chicago,  Montreal,  Rio  de  Janeiro  ? 


ENGLISH. 

LowEE  Gbade. 

Thursday,  20th  June.— 10.45  a.m. 

Passage  for  Dictation. 

The  great  chieftains  of  Ulster,  who,  at  the  time  of  James's  accession,  had 
submitted  to  the  royal  authority,  had  not  long  brooked  the  humiliation  of 
dependence.  They  had  conspired  against  the  English  Government,  and 
had  been  found  guilty  of  treason.  Their  immense  domains  had  been  for- 
feited to  the  Crown,  and  had  soon  been  peopled  by  thousands  of  English 
and  Scotch  emigrants.  On  a  sudden  the  aboriginal  population  rose  on  the 
colonists.  A  war,  to  which  national  and  theological  hatred  gave  a  character 
of  peculiar  ferocity,  desolated  Ulster,  and  spread  to  the  neighbouring  prov- 
inces. Every  post  brought  to  London  exaggerated  accounts  of  outrages 
which,  without  any  exaggeration,  were  sufficient  to  move  pity  and  horror. 
These  evil  tidings  rousea  to  the  height  the  zeal  of  both  the  great  parties 
which  were  marshalled  against  each  other  at  Westminster. 
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Valub. 
—  ENQLISa 

HiGHEB  Gbade  and  First  Faper  fob  Honours. 

Thursday,  20th  June— 10  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 

Higher  Qrade  Candidates  should  attempt  teven  questions  (and  no  more]^— 
namely,  the  whole  of  Sub-section  A.,  one  question  from  Sub-section 
B.,  two  from  Sub- section  C,  one  from  Section  11.  and  one  from 
Section  III. 

Honours  Candidates  should  attempt  eight  questions,  two  of  which  must  be 
Questions  1  and  2.  They  are  not  required  to  answer  questions  from 
Sections  II.  and  III.,  although  they  may  do  so.  They  can  obtain  the 
full  number  of  marks  in  Section  I. 

Section  I. 

Sub-section  A. 

20.  1.  Write  an  Essay,  of  about  two  pages,  on  any  one  of  the  following 

(9Ji  \*    subjects  :— 

v«v./  ^^^  f  }^Q  Union  of  the  Parliaments  of  England  and  Scotland,  in  the 

form  of  a  dialogue  between  an  Englishman  and  a  Scotclunan  of 

that  period. 
(6)  Descnbe  any  great  picture  that  you  have  seen. 

(c)  Army  Reform. 

IS.  2.    (a)  Give  the  substance  of  the  following  paragraph  in  plain  language. 

(6)  Point  out,  and  show  the  force  of,  the  two  great  metaphors 
employed. 

"  When  hist  f &ce  was  hid  but  for  a  moment,  his  whole  system  was  on  a 
wide  sea.  without  chart  or  compass.  The  gentlemen^  his  particular  friends, 
who,  witn  the  names  of  various  departments  of  ministry,  were  achoiitted  to 
seem  as  if  they  acted  a  part  under  him,  with  a  modesty  that  becomes  all 
men,  and  with  a  confidence  in  him  which  was  justified  even  in  its  extrava- 
gance by  his  superior  abilities,  had  never,  in  anjr  instance,  presumed  upon 
an^  opinions  of  their  own.  Deprived  of  his  guiding  influence,  they  were 
wmrled  about,  the  sport  of  ever^  gust,  and  easily  driven  into  any  port ;  and 
as  those  who  joined  with  them  m  manning  the  vessel  were  the  most  directly 
opposite  to  his  opinions,  measures,  and  character,  and  far  the  most  artfm 
and  powerful  of  tne  set,  they  easily  prevailed,  so  as  to  seize  upon  the  vacant 
unoccupied,  and  derelict  minds  of  nis  friends  ;  and  instantly  thejr  turned 
the  vessel  wholly  out  of  the  course  of  his  policy.  As  if  it  were  to  insult  as 
well  as  to  betray  him,  even  long  before  the  close  of  the  first  session  of  his 
administration,  when  everything  was  publicly  transacted,  and  with  ^[reat 
parade,  in  his  name,  they  made  an  Act,  declaring  it  highly  just  and  ezpeoient 
to  raise  a  revenue  in  America.  For  even  then,  »Sir,  even  before  this  splendid 
orb  was  entirely  set,  and  while  the  western  horizon  was  in  a  blaze  wiUi  his 
descending  glory,  on  the  opposite  quarter  of  the  heavens  arose  another 
luminaryt,  and,  for  his  hour,  became  Lord  of  the  ascendant." — Bubkx, 
Speech  on  American  Taxation, 

Sub-section  B, 

10.  3.  Write  short  notes  on  the  derivation  and  original  meaning  of  the 

following  words,  and  show  the  propriety  of  their  use  in  the  above  passage  :— 
Ext/ravagance^  vnjluence,  derelict^  temon^  jxirade^  expedient^  orby  h^zon, 
Lardy  ascendant 

10.  4.  Write  short  notes  on  the  syntax  of  the  words  in  italics  in  the  following 

sentences : — 

(a)  Heat  tne  these  irons  hot. 

(6)  You  yourself 

Are  much  condemned  to  have  an  itching  palm. 

((•)    Were  this  to  do  again,  I'd  do  it. 

(d)  The  green  baize  was  forming  into  a  curtain  by  the  housemaids. 

*  The  Values  printed  in  brackets  are  those  aasiffned  for  HononrB. 
t  Lord  Chatham's.  {  Charles  Townshend. 
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(0)  Belial  came  last ;  than  wlumi  a  Spirit  more  lewd 

Fell  not  from  Heaven. 
(/)  Never,  since  created  man, 

Met  such  emboKdied  force. 
(g)  ^Twere  good  you  do  so  much  for  charity. 

10.  5.  Illustrate  the  various  changes  which  Latin  words  have  undergone  in 

passing  into  English  through  French,  and  explain,  where  you  can,  the 
causes  which  have  produced  these  changes. 

Sicb-section  C, 

16.  6.  The  three  following  extracts  are  translations  of  the  same  passage  from 

i\€W    Homer.    Compare  them  carefully  in  respect  of  language,  especially  the  use 

ilU.;      qI  descriptive  adjectives  ;  say  which  of  them  you  prefer  and  why  ;  name 

the  metre  in  each  case  ;  and  tell  roughly,  if  you  ca^  to  what  period  each 

translation  belongs : — 

(a)  Fires  round  about  them  shined, 

As  when  about  the  silver  moon,  when  air  is  free  from  wind, 
And  stars  shine  clear,  to  whose  sweet  beams  high  prospects 

and  the  brows 
Of  all  steep  hills  and  pinnacles  thrust  up  themselves  for  shows, 
And  even  the  lowly  valleys  joy  to  glitter  in  their  sight, 
When  the  unmeasured  firmament  bursts  to  disclose  her  light. 
And  all  the  signs  in  heaven  are  seen  that  glad  the  shepherd's 
heart. 
(6)   And  beaming  fires  illumin'd  all  the  ground  ; 
As  when  the  moon,  refulgent  lamp  of  night ! 
O'er  heaven's  pure  azure  spreads  ner  sacred  light, 
When  not  a  breath  disturbs  the  deep  serene. 
And  not  a  cloud  o'ercasts  the  solemn  scene  ; 
Around  her  throne  the  vivid  planets  roll, 
And  stars  unnumber'd  gild  the  glowing  pole ; 
O'er  the  dark  trees  a  yellower  verdure  shed. 
And  tip  with  silver  every  mountain's  head  ; 
Then  shine  the  vales,  the  rocks  in  prospect  rise, 
A  flood  of  glory  burets  from  all  the  skies  : 
The  conscious  swains,  rejoicing  in  the  signt. 
Eye  the  blue  vault,  and  bless  the  usefuliignt. 

(c)  Many  a  fire  before  them  blazed  : 

As  when  in  heaven  the  stars  about  the  moon 
Look  beautiful,  when  all  the  winds  are  laid. 
And  every  height  comes  out,  and  jutting  peak 
And  valley,  and  the  immeasurable  heavens 
Break  open  to  their  highest,  and  all  the  stars 
Shine,  and  the  Shepherd  gladdens  in  his  heart. 

15.  7.  Assign  each  of  the  three  following  passages  to  its  proper  period,  and 

n  n  ^^    (if  vou  can)  to  its  author,  giving  reasons  for  your  decinon ;  name  the  metre, 
UU.;      j^jjj  explain  any  allusions  : — 

(a)   Sometime  let  gorgeous  Tragedy 
In  sceptred  pall  come  sweeping  by. 
Presenting  Thebes^  or  Pelops'  line, 
Or  the  tale  of  Troy  divine. 
Or  what  (though  rare)  of  later  age 
Ennobled  hath  the  buskined  stage. 

(6)   Nor  second  he,t  that  rode  sublime 
Upon  the  seraph-wings  of  Ecstasy, 
The  secrets  of  th'  abyss  to  spy. 

He  passed  the  flaming  bounds  of  place  and  time  : 
The  living  Throne,  the  sapphire-blaze. 
Where  Angels  tremble  while  they  gaze, 
He  saw ;  but  blasted  with  excess  of  light. 
Closed  his  eyes  in  endless  night. 

*  The  Values  printed  in  brackets  are  those  assigned  for  Hooours. 

t  i.e.,  not  inferior  to  Shakespeare. 
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IS. 

(lo.r 


15. 

(10.)* 

15. 
(10.)* 


16. 

(10.)* 


10. 


(c)  I  tanght  thv  manners-painting  strains, 
The  loves,  the  ways,  of  simple  swains, 
Till  now,  o'er  all  my  wide  domains 

Thy  fame  extends : 
And  some,  the  pride  of  Coila's  plains, 

Become  thy  friends. 

Thou  canst  not  learn,  nor  can  I  show, 
To  paint  with  Thomson's  landscape  glow  ; 
Or  wake  the  bosom-melting  throe 

With  Shenstone's  art ; 
Or  pour,  with  Gray,  the  moving  flow 

Warm  on  the  heart. 

6.  Many  of  Shakespeare's  plays  contain  one  or  more  subordinate  plots  in 
addition  to  the  main  plot,  filustrate,  from  any  one  play  known  to  you, 
the  function  of  these  "  sub-plots  "  in  the  structure  of  tne  play. 

Section  IL 
HISTORY. 

1.  Compare  the  constitution  and  powers  of  the  English  and  Scottish 
Parliaments  up  to  their  union  in  1707. 

2.  Select  any  two  of  the  following  themes,  and  write  a  single  paragraph 
on  each,  noting  particularly  the  later  effects  of  the  events  which  you 
mention : — 

The  Romans  in  Scotland ;  the  mission  of  Augustine  ;  Strongbow  in 
Ireland ;  the  Reign  of  Malcolm  Canmore ;  the  Black  Death ; 
Harlaw  ;  Sea- routes  U)  India ;  the  Wars  of  Religion  and  their 
effect  on  Britain  ;  Charles  I.'s  treatment  of  Scotland  ;  the  Navigation 
Acts  :  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht ;  the  effects  of  the  Forty-five  upon  the 
Highlands  ;  the  Letters  of  Junius  ;  the  Berlin  Decrees ;  the  Congress 
of  Vienna ;  effects  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  in  Scotland ; 
Popular  Education  in  the  19th  Century  ;  the  British  in  Egypt. 

3.  Describe  the  social  condition  of  England  or  of  Scotland  at  any  period 

C'  >r  to  18iK).    Select  the  period  which  you  know  best,  and  mention  any 
ks  that  have  helped  you  to  picture  it  clearly. 

Section  III. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  llie  following  table  gives  the  latitude  and  the  mean  annual  temperature 
of  various  places  m  Nortn  America  and  Europe.  liOcate  the  towns  where 
the  country  is  not  already  given,  and  tell  what  inferences  you  draw  from 
the  table  as  to  the  comparative  warmth  (1)  of  the  east  and  west  coasts  of 
the  North  Atlantic ;  (2)  of  places  in  Euroi)e  in  the  same  latitude  but  at 
various  distances  from  the  North  Atlantic.  How  are  these  differenoes 
accounted  for  1 


Place. 

Latitude,  North. 

Mean  Annual  Temperatara. 

Nain  (Labrador) 

67  •2' 

26  IT 

Aberdeen  - 

67-2 

46-8 

Valentia  (Ireland)     • 

52 

60-2 

Oxford 

62 

48-9 

Warsaw     - 

62 

46-1 

Orenburg  - 

62 

37-9 

Brest 

48-4 

63-6 

St.  John's  - 

47-6 

401 

Bordeaux  - 

44-8 

66 

Halifax  (M.S.)  - 

44-7 

43-3 

New  York 

40-8 

611 

Naples       .        -        -        . 

40-8 

61-7 

The  Values  printed  in  brackets  are  those  assigned  for  Honours. 
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10.  S.  Contrast  the  East  and  West  of  Scotland  in  respect  of  configuration, 

climate,  and  natural  resources. 

10.  3.  Make  a  sketch  map  of  England  and  the  South  of  Scotland  as  far  as 

to  the  Forth.  On  this  map  mark  the  mountain  ranges  (or  groups),  and  the 
great  railway  lines  from  London  to  Edinburgh  and  Ulasgow.  What  causes 
have  detennined  the  courses  of  these  lines  ? 

10.  4.  What  geographical  or  historical  reasons  help  to  account  for  the  great- 

ness of  any  four  of  the  following  cities : — GHasgow,  Liverpool^  Berlin, 
Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Bombay,  Chicago,  Montreal,  Bio  de  Janeiro  ? 


ENGLISH. 
HONOUBS.— Second  Paper. 

Wednesday,  26th  June.— 10  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 

About  SIX  questions  should  be  answered.     Not  mare  than  two  of  these 

must  be  taken  from  Section  II, 

Section  L 

16.  1.  Deduce  the  character  and  temperament  of  Chaucer  and  Langland 

from  their  writings. 

16.  2.  Indicate  and  discuss  any  passages  in  Spenser  or  in  Shakespeare  which 

illustrate  the  strength  of  patriotic  feeling  in  Elizabethan  England.    Quote 
as  largely  as  you  can. 

16.  3.  Compare  or  contrast  the  characteristic  features  of  the  traditional 

Scottish  and  English  ballads. 

2g  4.  Explain  the  phenomenon  known  as  "  Eujjhuism,"  and  quote,  or  refer 

to,  any  Shakespearian  passages  which  allude  to  it. 

\a  5.  How  does  Shakespeare  deal  with  the  supernatural  in  Hamlet^  or 

Macbeth^  or  the  Tempest  ? 

2 g  6.  *'  Each  of  Shakespeare's  fools  and  clowns  is  native  to  the  play  in  which 

he  figures,  and  to  no  other."    Test  the  truth  of  this  dictum  oy  supposing 
any  two  of  these  characters  transposed. 

^g  7.  What  literary  associations  have  gathered  round  the  following  names : — 

Athens,    Araby,    Ardennes,    Camelot,    The    Hebrides,    The    Hesperides, 
Provence,  Boncesvalles,  Yarrow  ? 

16,  8*  Discuss  Milton's  use  of  similes,  or  the  autobiographical  references  in 

his  poems. 

16,  0*  Compare  English  prose  style  before  and  after  the  Bestoration. 

16.  10.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  verisimilitude  of  Swift  and  Defoe,  and 

give  examples  of  it. 

26  II*  ^^  Burns's  attitude  to  external  nature  that  of  the  eighteenth 

'      century  or  that  of  the  Bomantic  Age  ? 

16,  12.  As  a  hugh  stone  is  sometimes  seen  to  lie 

Couched  on  the  bald  top  of  an  eminence ; 
Wonder  to  all  that  do  the  same  espy, 
By  what  means  it  could  thither  come  and  whence  ; 
So  that  it  seems  a  thing  endued  with  sense  : 
Like  a  sea-beast  crawled  forth,  that  on  a  shelf 
O'f  rock  or  sand  reposeth,  there  to  sun  itself  • 
Such  seemed  this  man,  not  all  alive  nor  dead 
Nor  all  asleep— in  his  extreme  old  age.    ( Wordsworth.) 

Criticise  the  language,  construction  and  arrangement  of  this  passage  in 
the  light  of  Wordsworth's  own  theory  of  poetic  diction. 

16.  13.  Indicate    by  reference  to  our  essay  literature  how  the  range  of 

subjects  treated  in  the  essay  grew  more  extensive. 
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16.  14.  Show  how  the  difference  between  Scottish  atd  English  hamoar  may 

be  illustrated  from  Scott  and  Dickens. 

16.  15.  Give  an  account  of  the  work  of  any  living  English  novelist  who 

seems  to  you  to  have  reached  supreme  literary  excellence. 

16.  16.  What  romances  in  verse  or  prose  are  suggested  to  your  mind  by  the 

following  lines  ? 

Mom,  and  a  world  of  wonder  !  O  the  time 
Of  winds  like  trumpet-calls,  and  seas  that  gleam, 

And  sounding  sunlit  roads  that  wind  and  climb 
Far  over  hills  of  dream,— 

Travelled  by  knight  and  pedlar,  urince  and  priest, — 
Past  many  an  echoine  port  and  ringing  bndge 

To  some  black  fortress  Tike  a  couchant  beast 
Crouched  on  a  mountain  ridge. 

Fords  perilous,  and  haunted  reach  and  pool, 
Far  shining  spires  under  the  blaze  of  noon, 

And  twilight  shrines  of  visions  wonderful,— 
Dusk  and  an  angry  moon.    (C  Fbx  Sviith.) 


Section  II. 
Optional  Questions. 
16.  1.  Translate  :— 

I>u  maDD^  to  hwon  eart  ^5u  me  swa  un^e^ancfull  miiira  giefena? 
Hwaei !  ic  "Se  ^esceop  and  geliffsBste^  and  ffif^hwedt  iSuBs  "Se  iSu  bsdfst 
ic  %e  sealde.  Mm  is  eall  Vsdt  "Su  haafst^  and  €m  nis  nan  wiht.  Ic 
hit  eall  ftfierre  fram  "Se ;  "Bu  leofa  butan  me,  gif  i5u  msage.  De  ic 
hie  sealde^  to  ^n  Saet  "Su  hit  sceoldest  iSearfum  dffilan.  Ic  swerie 
"Surh  me  selfne  dset  ic  eom  se  ilea  God  Se  Bone  weligan  and  Bone 
heanan  geworhte  mid  minum  handum.  Dset  ic  wolde,  iSst  "Su  mine 
iSearfan  feddest^  Uonne  hie  wsron  %e  biddende  minra  goda,  and  Bu 
him  simle  tiBe  forwierndest.  For  hwon  noldest  "Bu  hit  ge'Sgnccan, 
gif  "Bu  him  mildheortnesse  on  gecy^Bdest,  "Bflet  'Bu  ne  sceoldest  &8 
nan  "Bing  forleosan,  "Be  "Bu  him  dydost,  ne  me  B»re  s^lene  abelgan 
mines  agues  ? 

16.  2.  Write  down  the    present    infinitive,    preterite    singular  and  plural 

(1st  persons)  and  past  participle  (wherever  these  are  in  use)  of  the  irregalar 
and  defective  verbs  in  the  above  passage. 

16.  3.  Write  brief  notes  on  the  grammar,  diction,  and  metre  of  the  following 

extracts : — 

(a)  And  if  yow  thinketh  this  is  wel  y-sayd, 
Seyeth  your  avys  and  holdeth  yow  apayd, 

(b)  Fill  looth  were  him  to  cursen  for  his  tythes. 

(c)  To  be  buxonie  at  his  biddyng    .    he  bad  hem  noughte  elles. 

(d)  He  garte  the  hevene  to  stekye    .    and  stonden  in  quiete. 

(e)  Men  sais  schir  thomas  randale  than, 
Chassand,  the  kyngis  baner  wan. 

(/)  In  none  kingeiiche 
Nas  non  his  iliche. 

16.  4.  Name  the  dialects  of  Old  English,  illustrate  some  of  their  peculiarities 

from  the  passages  quoted  in  the  preceding  question,  and  narrate  briefly 
their  subsequent  history. 
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LATIN. 

LowBB  Gradb. 

Monday,  24th  June. — 10  a.m.  to  12.30  p.m. 

30.  1.  For  Prose  Composition  : — 

{Cwndidates  should  in  all  cases  attempt  this  Question,) 

I  must  now  tell  how  the  Roman  people  gained  possession  of  the  Sibylline 
Books,  which  it  was  the  custom  to  consult  in  times  of  great  danger  to  the 
state.  When  Tarquin  the  Proud  was  reigning  at  Home,  there  came  to  him 
one  day  a  stranger  woman,  who  would  have  him  buy  at  a  price  nine  books, 
in  which  she  said  were  written  the  verses  of  the  Sibyl ;  and  when  he 
refused  she  burnt  three  and  offered  the  rest  at  the  same  price.  But  he 
mocked  at  her  for  a  mad  woman.  And  she  came  yet  again  with  but  three 
books  left  and  asked  the  same  price ;  so  the  king  was  astonished,  and  took 
counsel  with  the  augurs  and  bought  the  books,  which  he  ordered  to  be 
kept  in  the  Capitol. 

20.  2.  Translate  :— 

(a)  Acie  triplici  instituta,  et  celeriter  octo  milium  itinere  confecto, 
prius  ad  hostium  castra  pervenit,  quam  quid  ageretur  Cermani  sentire 
possent.  Qui  omnibus  rebus  subito  perterriti,  et  celeritate  adventus  nostri 
et  discessu  suorum,  neque  consilii  habendi  neque  arma  capiendi  spatio  dato 
perturbantur,  copiasne  adversus  hostem  ducere,  an  castra  def endere,  an  f\xg& 
salutem  petere  praestaret.  Quorum  timor  cum  fremitu  et  concursu  signi- 
ficaretur,  milites  nostri  pristmi  diei  perfidia  incitati  in  castra  inruperunt. 
Quo  loco  qui  celeriter  arma  capere  potuerunt  paulisper  nostris  restiterunt 
atque  inter  impedimenta  proelium  commiserunt :  at  reliqua  multitudo 
puerorum  mulierumque  (nam  cum  omnibus  suis  domo  excesserant  Rhenum- 
que  transierant)  passim  fugere  coepit  ;  ad  quos  consectandos  Caesar 
equitatum  misit. 

jg^  (6)  Proserpine  cmd  her  companions  gather  flowers. 

Valle  sub  umbrosa  locus  est  aspergine  multa 

uvidus  ex  alto  desilientis  su^uae. 
ful^ebant  illic  Q^Moi  habet  natura  colores 

picta^ue  dissunili  flore  nitebat  humus, 
quam  simul  aspexit,  "  Comites,  accedite  ! "  dixit 

"  et  mecum  plenos  flore  referte  sinus  ! " 
praeda  puellares  animos  prolectat  inanis, 

et  non  sentitur  sedulitate  labor, 
ilia  legit  calthas ' ;  huic  sunt  violaria  curae  ; 

ilia  papavereas  subsecat  ungue  comas ; 
plurima  lecta  rosa  est :  sunt  et  sine  nomine  flores  ; 

ipsa  crocos  tenues  liliaque  alba  legit. 

35.  3.  (a)  In  what  metre  is  the  preceding  passage  written  1  Qive  the  scansion 

of  the  nrst  four  lines,  marking  the  quantity  of  each  syllable  and  dividing 
the  feet. 

(6)  Give  (1)  the  meaning.  ^2)  the  gender,  (3)  the  ablative  singular^  and 
(4)  the  genitive  plural,  of  the  following  words  :— /Wgrt«,  munus^  monSj  ignis, 
cinis  ;  and  give  the  principal  parts  of  cano,  vinco,  redeo^  na^tciscor,  avfero, 

(c)  What  are  tne  adverbs  formed  from  the  adjectives  malusy  facUis, 
simUiss  acer  1  Give  the  comparative  and  superlative  of  those  adverbs. 

(d)  Write  and  translate  very  short  sentences  to  illustrate  the  con- 
structions of  parcOi  impero,  persuadeo. 

4.  Translate  into  Latin  : — 

(a)  Come  here,  boy.  and  tell  me  whose  son  you  are. 

(b)  I  told  him  I  did  not  remember  why  I  did  that. 

ic;  If  you  tell  me  what  you  want,  I  shall  do  it  if  I  can. 
(a)  There  is  no  one  who  knows  better  than  yourrfelf  what  you  ought 
to  do. 

5.  YHiat  do  you  know  of  any  one  of  the  following :— Marius,    Gains 
Gracchus,  Agricola,  Nero  ? ___^ 

^  ealtha,  "marigold." 


Value.    ^^^  leaving  certificate  exajc[natiok. 

LATIN. 
Higher  Qrade. 

Monday,  24th  June.— 10  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 

Ccmdtdates  will  not  be  allowed  to  pass  unless  they  reach  the  necessary 
standard  both  in  Prose  Composition  and  in  Translation. 

30.  1.  For  Latin  Prose  :— 

In  both  camps  all  who  did  not  understand  war  were  eager  to  fight ;  the 
few  who  had  a  high  reputation  for  military  science  were  against  fighting. 
Each  of  the  generals  knew  intimately  the  defects  of  his  own  army  *  and 
neither  of  them  was  fully  aware  of  the  defects  of  the  other's  army.  Rosen 
was  certain  that  the  Irish  infantry  were  worse  equipped,  worse  officered, 
and  worse  drilled,  than  any  infantry  he  had  ever  seen  ;  and  he  supposed 
that  the  English  troops  were  well  trained,  and  were,  as  they  doubtless 
ought  to  have  been,  amply  provided  with  everything  necessary  to  their 
efficiency.  Numbers,  he  rightlj  judged,  would  avail  little  against  a  ^reat 
superiority  of  arms  and  discipline.  He  therefore  advised  James  to  fall  back 
rather  than  hazard  a  battle  tne  loss  of  which  might  be  the  loss  of  all.  But 
the  Irish  were  unanimous  against  retreating,  and  James  pleased  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  his  subjects,  positively  declared  that  he  would  not  disgrace 
himself  by  leaving  his  capital  to  the  invaders  without  striking  a  blow. 

20.  2.  Translate  into  English  :— 

Aliquantum  supererat  nocti&  iamque  in  tuto  videbantur  esse,  cum 
Decius  macte  virtute,"  inquit,  milites  Bomani,  este :  vestrum  iter  ac 
reditum  omnia  saecula  laudibus  ferent  ^  sed  ad  conspiciendam  tantam 
virtutem  luce  ac  die  opus  est,  nee  vos  di^ni  estis  quos  cum  tanta  gloria  in 
castra  reduces  silentium  et  nox  tegat.  mc  lucem  (][uieti  opperiemur."  dictLs 
obtemperatum.  Atque  ubi  primum  inluxit,  praemissso  nuntio  ad  consulem 
in  castra  incolumes  reverti  qui  sua  corpora  pro  salute  omnium  hand  dubio 
periculo  obiecissent,  pro  se  quisque  obviam  effusi  laudant,  gratulantur, 
singulos  universos  servatores  sues  vocant,  dis  laudes  gratesque  agunt, 
Decium  in  caelum  ferunt.  Hie  Decii  castrensis  triumphus  fuit  incedentis 
per  media  castra  cum  armato  praesidio,  coniectis  in  eum  omnium  oculis,  et 
omni  honore  tribunum  consuli  aequantibus. 

15.  3.  Translate  into  English  either  (a)  or  (6)  : — 

(a)  Iamque  rubescebat  radiis  mare,  et  aethere  ab  alto 
Aurora  in  roseis  fulgebat  lutea^  bigis  ; 

cum  venti  posuere,  omuisque  rei)ente  resedit  . 
flatus,  et  in  lento  luctantur  marmore  tonsae^.  i 

Atque  hie  Aeneas  ingentem  ex  aequore  lucum 
prospicit.    Hunc  inter  fluvio  Tiberinus  amoeno, 
verticibus  rapidis,  et  multa  flavus  harena, 
in  mare  prorumpit ;  variae  circumque  supraque 
assuetae  ripis  volucres  et  fluminis  alveo 
aethera  mmcebant  cantu,  lucoque  volabant. 
Flectere  iter  sociis  terrae(iue  aavertere  proras 
imperat,  et  laetus  fluvio  succedit  opaco. 

(b)  Phoebus  volentem  proelia  me  loqui 

Victas  et  urbes  increpuit  lyra, 

Ne  parva  Tyrrhenum  per  aequor 
Vela  darem.    Tua^  Csesar,  aetas 

Frames  et  agris  rettulit  uberes, 
Et  signa  nostro  restituit  lovi 
Derepta  Farthorum  superbis 
Postibus,  et  vacuum  duellis 

lanum  Quirini  clausit,  et  ordinem 
Eectum  evaganti  f rena  licentias 
Iniecit,  emovitque  culpas, 

Et  veteres  revocavit  artes, 

^—^—1  —  II  * 

'  lutea  "  rosy."  « tonsae  **  oars." 


\ 
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Per  quas  Latinum  nomen  et  Italae 
Crevere  vires,  famaque  et  imperi 
Porrecta  maiestas  ad  ortus 
Solis  ab  Hesperio  cubili. 

30.  4.  (a)  Translate  the  following  sentences  and  explain  the  syntax  of  the 

words  in  italics : — 

(1)  Dies  dejictat  si  vdim  paupertatis  causam  defendere. 

(2)  C.  Gracchus^  si  diutius  vixisget^  cloquentia  nescio  an  habuisset 

parem  nemvnem, 

(3)  In  re  publica  mihi  negkgenti  esse  non  licet. 

(4)  desine  mollium 
tandem  querelarum. 

^  (&)  Scan  the  following  lines  marking  the  quantity  of  every  syllable,  and 
dividing  the  feet.    Give  tnc  name  of  the  metro  in  each  case  : — 

(1)  Odi  profanum  valgus  et  arceo. 

(2)  Sic  te  diva  potens  Cypri. 

(3)  Albi,  ne  doleas  plus  nimio  memor. 

5.  Translate  into  Latin  : — 

(a)  Who  can  deny  that  it  is  better  to  die  for  one's  country  than  to  be 

a  coward  1 

(b)  If  you  tell  any  one  what  we  have  told  you,  we  will  never  trust 

you  any  more. 

(f)  We  must  not  spare  the  instigators  of  the  war  ;  for  it  is  to  them 
we  owe  all  our  misfortune^. 

(d)  There  is  not  one  of  us  who  knows  whether  the  consul  is  dead  or 
not. 

6.  Answer  any  one  of  the  following  : — 

(a)  Show  how  either  Sicily  or  Egypt  came  under  Roman  rule. 

(b)  What  is  meant  by  ager  publwus,  and  to  what  questions  did  its 

existence  give  rise. 

(c)  What  do  you  know  of  either  Terence  or  Catullus  1 

(d)  Explain  Cicero's  attitude  to  Caesar  and  Pompeius. 


LATIN. 

Honours.— FiBST  Papbe, 

Monday,  24th  June.— 10  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 

70,  1.  For  Latin  Prose  :— 

The  distin^ished  plenipotentiary  delivered  before  the  congress  a  long 
and  very  effective  harangue.  He  recalled  the  sacrifices  and  efforts  of  the 
Prince  during  previous  years.  He  adverted  to  the  disastrous  campaign 
in  which  the  Pnnce  had  a.ppeared  full  of  hii?h  hope,  at  the  head  of  a  gallant 
army,  but  had  been  obliged,  after  a  short  period,  to  retire.  Nevertneless, 
he  had  not  lost  courage  :  and  now  that  the  eyes  of  men  had  been  opened, 
and  so  many  cities  na^  declared  against  the  tyrant,  the  Prince  founa 
himself  exposed  to  a  bitter  struggle.  Although  his  own  fortunes  had  been 
ruined  in  tne  cause,  he  had  been  unable  to  resist  the  daily  flood  of  petitions 
which  called  upon  nim  to  come  forward  once  more.  The  day  of  payment 
had  arrived.  Over  his  own  head  impended  perpetual  shame,  over  the 
fatherland  perpetual  woe,  if  the  congress  should  now  refuse  the  necessary 
supplies.  *  Arouse  ye,  then,"  cried  the  orator  with  fervour,  "awaken  your 
own  zeal  and  that  of  your  siater  cities.  Seize  opportunity  by  the  locks, 
who  never  appeared  fairer  than  she  does  to-day/ 

MOTLET 


Value.   ^^^  leaving  oertifioate  bzaionatiok. 

30.  2.  For  Latin  Verse  Composition  : — 

(a)  Translate  into  Hexameters  : — 

Now  when  broad  day  the  world  discovered  has, 

Up  Una  rose,  up  rose  the  lion  eke. 

And  on  their  former  jourcev  forward  pass 

In  ways  unknown,  her  wandring  knignt  to  seek, 

With  pains  far  passing  that  long  wandring  Greek, 

That  for  his  love  refused  deity : 

Such  ^ere  the  labours  of  this  lady  meek, 

Still  seeking  him,  that  from  her  still  did  fly ; 

Then  furthest  from  her  hope,  when  most  she  weened  nigh. 

(b)  Translate  into  Elegiacs  : — 

My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is  : 

Such  perfect  joy  therein  I  find, 
As  far  exceeds  all  earthly  bliss. 

That  God  or  Nature  hath  assigned  : 
Though  much  I  want  that  most  would  have, 

Yet  still  my  mind  forbids  to  crave. 

I  see  how  plenty  surfeits  oft. 

And  hasty  climbers  soonest  fall : 
I  see  that  such  as  sit  aloft 

Mishap  doth  threaten  most  of  all : 
These  get  with  toil  and  keep  with  fear : 

Such  cares  my  mind  could  never  bear. 

OR,  as  an  alternative  to  Verse  Composition^ — 
Write  in  Latin  :— 
An  Essay  or  Dialogue  on  the  value  of  athletics ; 

OR 

A  letter  to  a  friend  abroad  on  the  recent  Colonial  Conference. 


LATIN. 

Honours.— Second  Paper. 

Wednesday,  26th  June. — 2  to  5  p.m. 

20,  !•    Translate  into  English  : — 

(a)  Caelivs  Ciceronis. 

Invideo  tibi  :  tam  multa  quotidie  quae  mirere  istuc  perferuntur. 
primum  illud,  absolutum  Messallam^  deinde  eundem  condemnatum, 
C.  Marcellum  consulem  factum,  M.  Calidium  a  repulsa  postulatum  a  Gailiis 
duobus,  P.  Dolabellam  quindecimvirum  factum.  Hoc  tibi  non  invideo, 
caruisse  te  pulcherrimo  spectaculo  et  Lentuli  Cruris  rei)ul8i  vultum  non 
vidisse.  At  qua  spe,  nuam  certa  opinione  descenderat  !  quam  ipso 
diffidente  Dolabella  !  Et  hercules,  nisi  nostri  equites  acutius  vidissent, 
paene  concedente  adversario  superasset.  Illud  te  non  arbitror  miratum, 
Servium,  designatum  tribunum  plebis,  condemnatum  :  cuius  locum  C. 
Curio  petiit.  Sanequam  incutit  multis,  qui  eum  facilitatemque  eius  non 
norunt,  magnum  metum  :  sed,  ut  spero  et  volo,  et  ut  se  fert  ipse,  bonos  et 
senatum  malet.  Totus,  ut  nunc  est,  hoc  scaturit.  Huius  autem  voluntatis 
initium  et  causa  est,  quod  eum  non  niediocriter  Caesar,  qui  solet  infimorum 
hominuni  amicitias  sibi  uualibet  impensa  adiungere,  valde  contempsit 
Qua  in  re  mihi  videtur  illud  perquam  venuste  cecidisse,  (juod  a  reU^uis 
quoque  usque  eo  est  animadversum  ut  Curio,  qui  nihil  consiho  facit,  rations 
et  insidiis  usus  videretur  in  evitandis  eorum  consiliis,  qui  se  intenderant 
adversarios  i|i  eius  tribupatuiu  :  LolUos  et  Antonios  et  id  genus  valentea 
dioo. 


VAL.UE. 
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20.  9)  At  pater  Anchises  penitus  convalle  virenti 

inclusas  animas,  superumque  ad  lumen  ituras, 
lustrabrat  stndio  recolens,  omnemque  suorum 
forte  recensebat  numerum,  carosque  nepotes, 
fataque,  fortunasque  virom  moresque,  manusque. 
Isque  ubi  tendentem  adversum  per  gramina  vidit 
Aenean,  alacria  palmas  utrasque  tetendit ; 
effusaej^ue  genis  lacrimae  et  vox  excidit  ore  : 
Venisti  tandem,  tuaque  exspectata  parent! 
vicit  iter  dumm  pietas  1    datur  ora  tueri, 
nate,  tua  et  notas  audire  et  reddere  voces  ? 
Sic  equidem  ducebam  animo  rebarque  fatarum 
terapora  dinumerans  ;  nee  me  mea  cura  fefellit. 
Quas  ego  te  terras  et  quanta  per  aequora  vectum 
accipio  !    quantis  iactotum,  nate,  pencils  ! 
Quam  metui,  ne  quid  Libyae  tibi  regna  nocerent  ! 
file  autem  :  Tua  me,  genitor,  tua  tristis  imago, 
saepius  occurrens,  haec  limina  tendere  adegit. 
Stant  sale  Tyrrheno  classes.    Da  iungere  dextram, 
da,  genitor,  teoue  amplexu  ne  subtrane  nostro. 
Sic  memorans  largo  fletu  simul  ora  rigabat. 
Ter  conatus  ibi  coUo  dare  bracchia  circum  : 
ter  frustra  comprensa  manus  effugit  imago, 
par  levibuB  ventis,  volucrique  simillima  somno. 

20.  (c)  Nam  cunctas  nationes  et  urbes  populus  aut  primores  aut  singuli 

regunt :  delecta  ex  his  et  consociata  reipublicae  forma  laudari  facilius  quam 
evenire  vel,  si  evenit,  baud  diuturna  esse  potest.  Igitur,  ut  olim  plebe 
valida,  vel  cum  patres  pollerent,  noscenda  vulgi  natura,  et,  quibus  modis 
temperanter  haberetur,  8enatus(|ue  et  optimatium  ingenia  qui  maxime 
perdidicerant,  callidi  temporum  et  sapientes  credebantur,  sic,  converso 
statu,  neque  alia  re  Bomana  quam  si  unus  imperitet,  baec  conquiri  tradique 
in  rem  fuerit,  quia  pauci  prudentia  honesta  ab  deterioribus,  utilia  ab  noxiis 
discemunt  plures  aliorum  eventis  docentur.  Ceterum  ut  profutura,  ita 
minimum  oblectationis  adf erunt.  Nam  situs  gentium,  varietates  proeliorum, 
clari  ducum  exitus  retinent  ac  redintegrant  legentium  animuni  :  nos  saeva 
iussa,  continuas  accusationes,  fallaces  amicitias,  pemiciem  innocentium,  et 
easdem  exitii  caussas  coniungimus,  obvia  rerum  similitudine  et  satietate. 
Tum  quod  antiquis  scrii)toribus  rarus  obtrectator,  neque  refert  cuiusquam 
Punicas  Bomanasve  acies  laetius  extuleris  :  at  multorum,  qui  Tiberio 
regente  poenam  vel  infamiam  subiere,  poster!  manent.  Utque  familiae 
ipsae  iam  exstinctae  sint ;  reperies  qui  ob  similitudinem  morum,  aliena 
malefacta  sib!  obiectar!  putent.  Etiam  gloria  ac  virtus  infensos  habet,  ut 
nimis  ex  propinquo  diversa  arguens.    Sed  ad  inceptum  redeo. 

14,  2.    Translate  the  following,  with  short  notes  on  the  construction  of  the 

words  in  italics  :— 

(a)  magis  nvllius  interest  quam  taa^  T.  Otacili,  non  imponi  cervicibua 

onus  sub  quo  considas, 

(b)  haec  cum  viderem,  quid  agerem,  indices  ?     conteiiderem  contra 

tribunum  plebis  privatus  armis  ? 

(c)  tantamne  rem  tam  neglegenter  cigere  I 
{(l)  ^        notante 

iudice  qtto  nost!  populo. 

{e)  at  puer  Ascanius,  cui  nunc  cognomen  lulo 
additur. 

(/)  peream  male,  si  non 

optimum  erat. 

(g)  Quis  enim  virtutem  aniplectiiur  ipsam,  praemia  si  tollat  ? 

26.  3.  Answer  any  two  of  the  following  : — 

(a)  What  were  the  contributions  of  Etruria  and   Greece  to  the 
Roman  State  Religion  ? 


Value.   *^^  leaving  cbrtifioate  examination. 

(b)  Show  the  importance  of  Sicily  in  Roman  history. 

(c)  By  what  stages  were  the  constitutional  changes  of  Sulla  repealed  f 

(d)  How  far  is  the  Latin  drama  original  ? 

(e)  Contrast  the  poetry  of  the  Republic  with  that  of  the  Augustan 

age. 

(/)  Estimate  the  value  of  Cicero's  philosophical  writings. 

GREEK. 
LowEE  Geade. 
Friday,  2l8t  June.— 2  to  4.30  p.m. 
40.  1.  Translate  :— 

S'icrates  on  his  defence, 

Udkiv  cTircv  o  liU>KpdTr)i  '  ""Aye  8^  cucowraTc  koi  oAAa,  tva  In  fxaWay  oi 
fiov\6fA€voi  v/twK  AwurruKTi  T<5  €/4€  T€Ti,fxrja$ai  viro  Sfii/ioyuiv.  Xaip€<fiQitrroi 
yap  wore  iwtptaTwVTOi  iv  ^€\^U  trtpX  ifxov  voWtav  irapovTiav,  €(fir/  6  'AroA- 
Aw  firjS€ya  €Tvai  Av6pwiru>v  tfiov  fnJT€  i\€vO€fniaT€pov  firfr€  SiKaimpoy  ftrfrt 
auHl>potf€(rr€pov."  mS  avravr  aKovaavr^^  ol  SiKacrrai  hi  fiaXXor  iOoftv^uw,^ 
al$i%^  ctircv  6^  SwicpaTiys.  "  'AAAa  yuctiw  /utcV,  £  ai'5/>€9,  €iV€v  6  dcos  v€pl 
AvKovpyov  Tov  AaK^ScufiovCoiq  vop.o6tTrj(TavTo<:  rj  v€pl  ifjovy  Xcycrac  yap  ccs 
rov  vacv  €icri6vTa  TrpoactTrctp  avrov  '  '*  ^povriifa  irortpov  Seov  ae  £ivw  ^ 
avOptairov"  ifik  St  ^cw  fitv  ovk  ciKaacv,'  duOpiaTrvav  8c  noWtv  vpo€Kpwt 
Oia<f>€p€LV,  vfitU  8e  Ka6^  ty  €Ka<rTov  CTrto-icoTrctTC  (av  tlir^v  6  ^co9.  riVa  /ihf 
yap  ivurraaOf.  dvOpwiraiv  iXchOepiwrtpuv  *f.LoVf  o«  irap*  ouSci^os  ovrc  &Lpa  oifrc 
fiMrOiy  8c;(o/tai ;  <ro<l>6v  86  7ra>s  ou#c  di^  rts  ak8pa  0i^o-€ici/  cti'ai  o?  c^  orowrtp 
cwiiyat  Tot  Acyo/Aci'a  Tjpiaro  ovStirwiroTt  iwava-aro  koi  l^rjTiiiv  koX  fiayOdyiay  o 
n  ^8vraro  dyuSov-     m  ow  dXiy^^  cljrfv  6  ^cds,  iroaci/  ^817  ot/ttai  87X01^  c&ac, 

WCTf  /il^ScV  OCll'  €fJL€  TTfpi  TOUTOU  CTt  XcyCtl/.*' 

^  6opvfi€ly,  "  to  interrupt."  ^  ciKaictK,  "  to  compare." 

84.  II.  Translate  into  Greek  :— 

(1)  He  said  he  would  come  if  he  wished. 

(2)  I  did  not  know  that  your  son  had  been  killed  in  the  battle. 

(3)  Do  not  tell  me  that  you  did  that  in  order  fco  please  me. 

(4)  I  asked  the  boy  where  his  book  was,  and  he  said  he  did  not  know. 

(5)  Whoever  answers  first  will  get  two  obols. 

(6)  If  you  had  told  the  truth,  you  would  not  have  been  punished. 
10.        III.  (a)  Give- 
gen,  sing,  of  8d^a,  TTOTiyp,  opvi9,  fiovs,  yvinj,  vav^* 

dat.  plur.  of  dirqpf  X€Lp,  kJojv,  68ou9,  Acco^',  pT^ruip' 

gen.  plur.  feni.  of  fieya^y  too'ovtos,  roaotrBt,  lords,  ciircoi',  irc^viCQi^ 

Parse — 

icaXAiov9,  Opi^Lf  alSov^f  opovs,  opovs. 

10.  (^)  Parse,  giving  1st  sing.  pres.  ind.  with  active  meaning: — 

cipi/cr^ci),    Trpoarrjvaif    ctSvIa,    dir-QaaVy   diro8os,    TtO^vai,  t^koxxttoa 

k€\7)0€VaL 

Give — 

aor.  inf.  with  active  meaning  of  TrpoXcyoi,   hia<fi€po>f  vapix^ 

KaXa>< 
Ist  sing.  perf.  ind.  act.  of  KaOopC),  8i€p;(op.ai,  d<^acp<jj,  SiafidXXw. 
3rd  sing.  fut.  ind.  with  active  meaning  of  ia^itoj  )3a8t^ai,  okowa, 

{e)  Distinguish  in  meaning  between  vap   ^fiov,  irap*  ^fux,  vap*  i/ii^ 

and  f^*  rffiitiv,  iifi  "qpZy^  i(fi   rip.a.^. 
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16*         IV.  Trandate,  adding  adiote  on  the  syntax  :— 

(1)  KKolOov  IfiavTOV  ravr*  dinav, 

(2)  fii)  aviXBui  irplv  av  iccXcixroi. 

(3)  lav  fAtj  povXy^  ovScls  cpci  o-oi  rSX'qOrj* 

(4)  c2  ^Sirj  diroSavovfi^voi  vvo  rwv  voXiraiv*' 

(5)  c2  KaKoy^  irouis  rovs  oAAovc,  ovic  irriy  orids  ob  /coko^s  irctcrci 

«        •  «        Ok 

VTT    aVT(OV, 

(6)  *AXic{j3ia8i7C  fcar^Xtfcv  vird  roiv  voXircdr. 

Give  the  Greek  for— Go  away  /  «/a^  there  I  come  mih  me,  give  it  to 
me,  don*t  gpeak^  where  are  you  f 


GREEK. 

Higher  Gbadb. 

Friday,  2l8t  June.— 2  to  5  p.m. 

(Candidates  will  not  he  allowed  to  pass  unless  they  rea^^h  the  necessary 
standard  both  in  Grammar  and  in  Translation.) 

2Q,  I.  Translate — 

!S«cc^ac  8^  vp(arcf¥  r^  irepl  * AXjofiidBrfV.  Iircu^os  y^  t^vyw  irap'  yjfMV  o6 
r^jv  avnjv  yvw/Ai/K  (oxc  rcic  'trpo  avrov  Tavrg'  vq  avfi^^op^  Ktxpftifiwoi^  AXX 
otrfitU  TCcparcoF  ctrai  plq,  KarcA^civ,  ^rpoctXcro  woXtfitlv  ir/909  r^v  iroXcy,  jtcu 
cif  roaavTJjv  ropo^v  KaWon^acv  ov  fwvov  aMp^  dAAA  icat  AcuccSai^vtovf 
fcai  rov9  oAXovs  ^EXXiji^a?,  ^0*  i7fia9  fj^lv  voB^iv  &  irafres  lO'oo'i,  rov$  8^ 
AoKcSacfioviOVS  rovs  rorc  Sd^avra?  cvrvxcii'  etc  ras  yvF  dlrv;(i(as  8i*  'A\Kifiid&>jy 
jca^corawu*  ircurtfo^ct  y&p  vir*  avrov  t^  vara  ddXarray  Sifydfitnoi  hriBv/iriaraLf 
KOI  r^y  Kara  yrjv  '^€/ioviay  drcuXcirav,  laar  ctric  ^aii;  rorc  rrjv  &p)^-A^iH% 
yCyvtadok  t&¥  irapiWov  icaicaiv,  ore  r^  ^X^  ^^  tfoAarn/^  IKajuPavov^  ovk 
&F  iitkeyxjSuri  ^cvSo/ackos.  JirciFos  ficy  otv  n^Xucovra)!'  acrioc  y€v6fuyo^ 
Ka'njX$€if  CIS  r^  ?r<$Xiv,  fieydkrf^  fJth^  8d^f  ^^X*^»  ^  M^''  ^atyov/tcvos  v^' 
dvaiTttir. 

2Q  n.  Translate  one  of  the  following  passages : — 

(a)       Iris  brings  the  message  of  Zevs  to  Poseidon. 

^c  c^r'*  o^'  SLirlBrja'€  9oSiqv€fio%  wKia^pis 
prj  Sc  Kar*  'ISaitay  6p€ury  cic  ^Aiov  Iprjv, 
&%  8*  or'  &F  ^K  vtffUioy  vrrjrai  n^a$  17^  ;(aXa£a 
^"^XPV  ^'^  ^iTfTJ^  al6p'qy€V€Oi  Bopcao, 
&S  #cpai7rv«ii9  fitfuxvia  hiimuTO  uucia  ipiS, 
dy;(ov  8'  ioTafiiyrf  vpfxriifyri  icXvrov  'Ewoo'tyacoF* 

'AyyeXii^K  riva  roi,  Faiijoxc  irtavo^^aTr*, 
fX^ov  8ci)po  i^^pcwra  irapal  A109  oiyu^voi*. 
iravaa/mcvoK  cr'  ^JCcXcvct  ftaviT^  178c  vroAilfiom 
l[pX€a'$ai  ficTol  ^vXa  tfccuv,  ^  cis  oXa  8u&i« 
ci  8c  oi  OVK  iv€€<r<r  cirtircio'cai,  aXX'  (iXoyi^ciCy 
i7irciXci  fcal  iccci^os  ivavrifiioy  iroXc/Aiifoir 
hfOaS  cXcvorc<r^ai*  o-c  8*  v?rc{aXcao^<u  dFoiycc 
;(cip«s,  IrtX  do  ifnjal  fiirf  iroXv  ^^cpo«  cTfoi, 
Koi  ycvc]}  wpoTtpoq*  GOV  8'  oD#c  oOerai  ^Aov  ^fljp 
Zo'oi'  oi  <f>diu6aij  rov  re  arvyiovtri  koi  oXXoc 

Scan  the  first  foor  verses,  noting  any  peculiarities  pf  Homeric  prosody. 
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(b)  Theseua  charges  Eippolytus  with  hypocrisy. 

0H.   2)  iroXX'  SifJUipTdvovrtq  avBpiinroi  fjArtpf, 
ri  ht)  rlyya%  fk\v  fivpw  StSdcriccrc 
icai  vdvra  firjxavaa$€  KiL^€vp(<rK€rty 
tv  8*  ovK  ivicrraaff*  ovS*  idrfpatriiaOt  irca, 

III.  B€Lv6v  a'oif>iaTrfv  ciiras,  oot4S  cv  ^povtiv 

rov%  fjLVj  (^povowra^  Sworoc  iar*  di^ayiccuraia 
0H.  ^€v,  XRV^  fipoTOuri  rCtv  ^iAo>y  rtKfJLT^piov 

ou^C¥  Ti  icei<)r^  kox  iidyVwaiv  if>p€vuiVf 

ooTis  r'  ^17^1^  coTty  os  re  /«.^  <^tXo€* 

Surcras  TC  ^wvas  myrac  ivBpwirov^  ^K^f^» 

rriv  /icv  SiKOMy,  r^  3^  oiruK  ^vyx^vcv, 

a)f  17  ^poyovcra  raStx*  ^^Xcyvcro 

v/30f  T^s  3iKCuu9|  irov#c  &y  i^aT(u/uic0a>  A 

Rcan  the  first  four  ver^es^  marking  the  caesura  in  each. 

HL  For  Greek  Prose  :-^ 

That  same  night  tiid  king  b(id«  las  all  to  sftp  with  him,  and  entertained 
us  with  great  state.  After  we  had  eaten  and  drunk,  it  pleased  him  to 
question  us  about  our  voyage.  He  said  that  he  knew  we  were  come  from  a 
nr  conntrv,  and  asked  us  what  chance  had  brought  us  to  his  realm.  We 
answered  his  questions  aa  best  we  could  ;  fw  wa  did  not  know  whether  it 
was  yet  safe  to  tell  him  all  the  truth  or  not ;  and,  if  he  were  to  learn  that 
we  had  first  intended  to  serve  in  his  enemy's  army,  we  feared  that  he  might 
be  incensed  against  us.  ■  We  soon  saw,  however,  that  our  fears  were  foolish ; 
K       for  the  king  showed  plainly  that  he  knew  all  these  things  already. 

lY.  (1)  Give  aor.  inf.  act.  (in  Attic  usage)  of  wpocrfff€pta,  diroicTctrM, 

irepiopoi,  ^Kf&Xcyu. 
Ist  sing.  perl.  ind.  act.  of  xpoayopcun),  vvokoimi,  aipvt^  trwiiifu, 
3rd  sing.  fat.  ind.  with  active  meaning  of  dvadv^KUt  irpoXlfyit, 

Parse,  giving  Ist  sing.  pres.  ind.  act.,  irpwrax^v^  r€$vtSnoi, 
iQ  icarc;(€a,  Karairia>v,  avit^tcTO. 

(2)  Translate,  adding  a  note  on  the  syntax  : — 

(a)  ov  (fifjp-i  \€ipti}v  tivat  ruiv  aWtav, 

(A)   IScifa  Tov  avOptanov  )(piqfiaT*  €^oiTa  vapd.  /SacriXcios. 

(c)  cIttov  <roi  ws  TOXiOT*  dvUvai* 

(d)  OVK  &y  €if>ri  ravra  2pcurcu,  e2  f/iij  cKcXevcrcv  6  crparrjyoi. 

(3)  Translate  into  Greek  : — 

(a)  Do  not  go  away  before  I  bid  yon. 

(b)  If  I  see  my  friend,  I  shall  tell  him  you  are  here. 

(c)  I  know  that  you  will  do  wh^itever  we  wish. 

(d)  He  said  he  was  not  at  Athens  at  that  time. 
m                    (e)  I  shall  try  to  tell  you  why  I  think  so. 

(4)  (a)  What  is  the  difEerence  in  meaning  between  Xoyovs  mutv 
and  Xoyom  TTOUurdai  f 

(b)  Show  how  the  Latin  gut  with  the  subjunctive  is  translated 
into  Greek. 
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HoNotiRs.— First  Papkb. 

Friday,  21st  June.--3  to  6  p.m. 

*<>•  I.  Translate:— 

(1)  Priam  appeals  to  Hector. 

"ElCTOp,  flT^  fJLOl  fJLlfJLVty  ffilXoV  T€KO^,  &V€pa  tOVTOV 

otos  av€v$*  oXXcDv,  iva  firf  rd)(a  irSTfJLOv  imairriSf 
IIiyXciwK  &i/Atts  *  ht€i  9  itqAv  if>€pT€p6s  i&fuf. 
<r;(€rXio«  '  at$t  tfco»<n  ^iXos  rotrcrii^  yivowQf^ 
oatrov  ifioi'  raxp.  Ktv  i  Kvtvt^  kox  yinrcs  ISorrai 
KtifjLfvov '  ^  K€  fJLOi  ahfov  diro  vpairC8fav  a)(09  2\^oi* 
OS  /a'  vVov  woXXtav  T€  Koi  ia-dXJiov  €vviv  iOtKtVf 
KT€iy<ov  Koi  ircpva9  njcrcui'  liri  n/XeSairauv, 
ical  yap  vvy  dvo  iralSc,  AvKOOva  icat  Uok-vStopoVf 
ov  ovvafjLai  iScciv,  Tp<oa>v  cc9  aorv  dXcWcov, 
rovs  /AOi  AjOLodovf  rciccro,  Kptlovfra  yvvaiKuiv, 
&XX*  €l  fiiv  {(uoucri  ficra  orpar^  ^  r*  &v  lircira 
;(aXxov  T€  )(pvaQv  r  SaroXvo'Ofitff'  cori  yap  cvSov* 
iroAAa  yap  J)ira<rc  ircuSi  yipiav  3yop.axAvrds  'AXn/^ 
ft  8'  ^Si;  TtOvaxn  koi  eiv  *AfBao  Bo/xouriv, 
oXyos  ifjtM  OvfJLtf  Kai  firfripi^  rot  rc/cd/Aca^a 
Xaouriv  a  aXXourt  lUvuydaZuartpov  oXyos 
ca-acTai,  ^  fi^  Kol  av  Odyy%f  'A;(cX^i  8afia<r$€h» 
aXX'  curcp;(€o  rci^^o^  ^fioi'  tckos.  o^pa  (rawo^/s 
Tp<tfa$  #cai  Tpiad^y  firfik  p-eya  icv8os  6pi(ji^ 
n^jXciS];!  avros  St  <f>Ckrjs  oiwvos  d/Acp^s. 

20.  (2)  iindromacAtf  ^2e/26s  Menelaue. 

2>  vSuriy  ivOpwrouriv  ixOncrTOi  fiporSiVf 
iirdpTif^  houcoif  SoXia  /SovXcvn^pcoy 
^€v&S>v  cb^cucTCSy  fJLrf)(avoppdif>oi  kokwv, 
iXxKTcL  KovScK  vyt^s  dXXa  irav  "fipi^ 
^pOFovvTCSy  aSiWuis  €V7*v;(Cir'  di^'  'CXXdSa. 
rt  8*  ovic  ^i'  v/Aiv  ^ariy ;  o^  frXciaroi  ^dvot ; 
ovK  aur;^0Kcp8€is ;  ov  Xeyovrcs  aXXa  /acv 
yXcuo-cT};,  <^povovvTcs  8'  dXX'  itf^vpi<TKt<rb*  SiUl 
okourO*'  €fiol  8c  Odvaroq  ov^  ovrcu  fiapv^ 
«1»9  0*01  8c8oirrcu.     Kci^a  yap  ft  aTnuXccrev, 
o^  17  raXatya  irdXis  &ya\(iOri  ^pvywv 
vdo'19  ^  o  kXcivos,  Of  0'€  'ToXXaKic  8opi 
vavTrfv  i6rjK€v  Siyrl  \tpa-aiov  kolkov, 
yvv  8*  l^  yvvcLLKa.  yopyos  bvXxrrj^  <f>av€ls 
icrciVcic  /bi*)  dvotcruv'  d)S  (&^<ihrcvToy  yc  o'€ 
yktMTOTff^  aif>rj(Tia  7^9  cp,^  icai  •jraiha  arfv^ 
CTTcl  <rv  p,CK  9rc<^vKas  ^v  Ivaprr)  fi^aS) 
^/tActs  Si  Tpotiji  y*.     c(  8^  fy«  ir/MMro-w  kivkw^, 
firfitv  ro^  av;(€i*  Kai  au  ydp  n-pa^cias  dk. 

80.       II.  For  Greek  Prose  :— 

At  length  he  reached  the  mountains  of  Strathglass.  and  was  compelled 
to  hide  himself  in  a  cavern  where  seven  robbers  had  taken  up  their  abode. 
These  men  readily  afforded  refuge  to  the  wanderer,  and  recognising  the 
Prince,  for  whom  they  had  repeatedly  ventured  their  lives,  they  vowed 
unalterable  devotion  to  his  cause.  With  these  men  Charles  Edward 
remained  for  about  three  weeks,  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  they 
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wonld  permit  him  to  leave  them.  "Stay  with  us,"  said  the  geDeroos 
robbers ;  "  the  mountains  of  gold  which  the  Government  have  set  upon 
your  head  may  induce  some  gentleman  to  betray  you,  for  he  can  go  to  a 
distant  country  and  live  on  the  price  of  his  dishonour ;  but  to  us  there 
exists  no  temptation.  We  can  speak  no  language  but  our  own — we  can 
live  nowhere  but  in  this  country,  where,  were  we  to  injure  a  hair  of  your 
head,  the  very  mountains  would  fall  upon  us  to  crush  us  to  death." 

GREEK. 
HoNouES.— Second  Paper.  ....: 

Thursday,  27th  June.— 2  to  6  p.ic 
25  I.  Translate: — 

(1)  01  S  ^ovaavT€s  Ivl  tovs  t^  6\iyapxCav  fidXicrra  woi^avrat  icai  cri 
Tuiv  aXXu/y  tovs  fieratrxovraq  to  fihr  frpiarw  &p/irfarav  jSoAAciv  *  circira  fiarrm 
wro  Twv  SuL  fiictnj  #c(i>Xv0erres  Kai  Biia)(0€VT€%  fjLtj  rtov  voXtfutav  AvTcwp^pv^ 
iyyvi  iifiopfiowTUiV  axoXccoKri  rairpayfuira^  itravo'avro.  fitra  Sc  tovto  Xainvpia^ 
yj^  1%  SfrjfioKpariav  PovXofJLtvoi  fieraar^ai  ra  iy  r^  lAfjua  6  t€  0/AaoT;/3ovXo5 
6  Tov  AvKov  icat  0pcurvXXos  (o^ot  yap  fidXiara  vpoeurrrfKtaay  tiJs  /iCTa/3oX^) 
i!>pK<o€rav  iravras  tovs  o'rparuin'as  tovs  ftcytoTovs  opKOVS,  koX  avrovs  tovs  w 
tt/s  o\iya/);(uis  fLoXioTo,  rj  firjv  BrffioKpaTrjOrjatfrOaL  tc  icai  O/Aovotjo-Civ,  koi  tiik 
wpos  IlfXoirowTyoriovs  iroXc/xov  trpoBv/KOi  StoiVciv,  kolL  tois  tct/xikoo-iois  vo* 
Aeyxioi  TC  txT€vBaA  Kat  ovSci'  ciriici^pviccvo'co'^ai*  ^wiLfivwrcLy  8c  kcu  IfiL/utav 
irarrcs  tok  a^oy  opKOv  oi  cv  t^  ^Xuct^  icai  to  Trpdy/wra,  vayra  xat  to 
airoP'qa'6p.€va  Ik  twv  ictvSvi'wv  {wcKOivaKrorro  ol  aTpaTuaran  TOiS  Sofuocs, 
vo/Aii{^OKrcs  ovTC  cxciVois  6.vo<rTpo<f>r}v  (Ttarrjpia^  ovtc  cr<f>l(riv  cTvoi,  oAX ,  iav  TC 
ot  Tcrpaicoo'iOi  Kpan^trdHnv  idy  re  ol  Ik  M  1A77TOV  iroXcfiioi,  Ziaff>$aprja'€Q'$iiLi^ 

26*  (2)  0av/Lia{(a  S*  ori  tovs  avrovs  opw  ^tp  fi€v  Aiyvirriajv  r&yayrta  irpdmw 

PaaiXti  TTpf  iroXiv  irci6'ovras,  vnkp  3c  tov  'Po5(ci>v  ^fiov  fftofiovfUvavi  rw 
avSpa  TOVTOV,  koitoc  tovs  ficv  ^EXXi/vas  ovras  an-avrcs  ccreur^  tovs  ^  iv  rj 
^PX^  TJJ  CKctVov  iJL€p€pUTp.€vo\j%,  olfjiai  8'  vfioiv  /iivrjp.ov€V€iv  cFiOvs  ori,  '^vuc' 
c^ovXcvco'^c  ircpi  tu»v  jSao'tXuccjv,  ^ropcX^oiv  irpHirros  lytii  irapnjv€€ra,  otfjuau,  Sk 
KoL  /Aovos  ^  Scvrcpos  ciirciv,  ore  fioi  €rvi^pov€iv  Ay  Sokoitc,  ci  ti/v  irpo^atv 
rrjs  Trapacriccv^  /i^  t^i/  irpos  ckcii'ov  e^Opav  xotoiar^e,  AXXo  vofMurKcvofoia^c 
^^  Trpos  TOVS  vrrdpxoyras  l\6povs^  d/ivi/our^c  3c  jcdiccii^ov,  cov  v/aos  d&jccur 
iirix€ipj,  Koi  ovK  cyo)  /u,cv  cTirov  Tovra,  vpuv  3*  oiic  ^3oicow  6pBia^  XeyccK, 
dXXa  xoi  v/Aii'  rjptaKt  Tovro.  qkoXov^os  tocvw  3  yvv  Xoyos  cort  fu>c  Tto  Tor^ 
prfOtvri.  cyo)  ydp,  ^  )9ao*iXcvs  irap*  avrov  ovto  fic  avfifioyXoy  touhto,  tovt' 
&v  ovT(p  vapaLvicatpj.  dxtp  vplv,  vvlp  /acv  rwv  iavrov  voXc/icti',  coi'  Tiff 
^ron'ieirrai  tcSv  'EXXi/fcoi',  wi^  3^  fitfSey  a&rf  irpoo^#cci,  tovtcof  files'  dyri- 
voccicr^ai  r^v  dpx^*  <^  H'^  o^  oXois  f/vcSKOTc^  £  dv3pcs  'A^i/votoc,  ocrwy  &» 
/SoacXcvs  iyKparrfs  ycn/rat,  ffSdaas  Pj  irapaKpowrdpi€v6s  tcfos  toIv  ^k  tois 
iroXco'i,  9rapa;((i)pciF,  ov  koXws  cyvcoKarc,  <os  cyo)  Kpivw  tl  3^  ^cp  TctfF  SixotW 
#cai  TToXc/ACiv,  dv  TOVTOV  3c/;,  #cai  9ra(r;(€iv  oTtovv  otcortfc  Xp^aXf  vpCoTov  p^hr 
vp,uf  ^rroy  3ci70'ci  rovrcuv,  oo'oi  &y  /aoXXov  cyva>icorcs  ^c  rovra,  circi^  A  irp<K 
oi^icci  tf>pov€lv  3o^crc* 

SO.  II.  Translate,  with  notes  on  the  syntax : — 

(1)  'E/uLovT^r  ovi^oiSo  ovScv  iirurrap€via, 

(2)  *A?n;yopcvcs  oirojs  /x^  Tovro  AiroKpivoipyp^t^ 
(0)  liys  OT^s  ov#c  cpo>  Ttftiys  tv;(Cif. 

(4)  Ev  itroirja-as  ayaptn^aas  fic. 

(5)  Acivoi'  iroiovtrrai  ct  /a^  cto'oi'Tat- 
(G)   'Eipmv  ov  Korop^ovvrcs. 


Give  the  meaning  of  the  following  words  in  tragedy  with   their 
equivalents  in  Attic  prose  : — 

ScScpKoif,    OTcyat,   Kar^avctv,   ^Lojcpawv^    airen^eiretVi   fio)(6€lVf  XPVi^^^t 
rX^voc,  oKOSi  Kpatvtw, 

Distinguish  in  meaning  the  following  pairs  of  phrases  i-*-^ 

iStha  ravra  voccii^,   /SovAofuic  raura  iroiciy :  olSa  ravra  iroutK,   otSa 
ravra  iroci^v  :  d/Avt^oi  rots  iroXtraiSy  Afivvo/JLOi  rovs  iroAxraf. 

Distinguish,  according  to  their  accent : — 

XajScSy,  XafiSiv :  fi^ci,  /ucvct :  iravaai,  iravcroi* 

Give  the  deriyation  of  the  following  English  words,  noting  any 
difference  in  meaning  hetween  the  Greek  originals  and  the  derivations  :-^ 

Jpostky  deacony  logomachy,  antisepticy  diagnosis,  crisis, 
20.       in.  Answer  any  two  of  the  following  questions  : — 

(1)  What  inferences  can  he  drawn  from  Homeric  arms  and  armour  as 
to  the  date  of  the  epic  poems  ? 

(2)  Contrast  the  Old  and  the  New  Comedy. 

(3)  State  what  you  l^now  of  any  of  the  following :  Callinus,  Anacreon, 
Simonides,  Antipho,  Theocritus. 

(4)  Illustrate  the  influence  of  import  and  export  trade  upon  Greek 
history. 

(5)  Write  notes  upon  the  following : — 

wpo)3ovXcv/Aa,  ^pvravif ,  dircXcv0c/oo9>  clorayycXtOi  diru/uuxrui* 


FRENCH. 
LowEB  Grade. 
Friday,  21st  June.— 10  a.m.  to  12.30  p.m. 
To  secure  fuU  Tnarks,  the  whole  of  this  paper  should  be  answered. 

30.  L  Translate  into  French  :— 

At  last  the  man  who  had  caught  me  got  up  to  another  man.  "See, 
Jack,"  said  he,  *'  I  have  just  found  a  cat." 

**  Weil,  Bob,  show  me  it.    I  do  not  see  it  anywhere.'' 

'*  Here  it  is,  in  my  handkerchief ;  ia  it  not  a  pretty  one  ?  ^  said  he,  as  he 
raised  up  the  corner  of  the  handkerchief. 

**  it  s  pretty  enough,"  replied  Jack,  **  but  we  do  not  want  a  cat,  it  is  of 
no  use  to  us,  and,  if  we  kept  it,  we  should  have  to  feed  it." 

"  Oh  ! "  said  Bob,  '*  if  you  don't  want  it,  I  will  keep  it.  Some  day, 
when  I  am  tired  of  it,  I  can  kill  it  and  sell  its  skin." 

How  sad  I  felt  when  I  heard  these  words.  "  Poor  Fluffy,"  said  I  to 
myself,  "  after  having  been  so  badly  treated  by  those  cruel  children,  I  am 
now  coming  to  a  worse  end.  What  is  to  become  of  me  i  How  I  wish  I 
was  once  more  in  the  house  of  my  first  mistress  ! " 

30.  II.  Translate  into  good  English  ;— 

Montesquieu  a  Venise. 

II  allait  partout,  voyait  tout,  interrogeait,  oausait  et  le  soir  prenait 
note  des  observations  qu'il  avail  faites.  II  y  avait  une  heure  ou  deux  qu'il 
^tait  rentr^  et  qu'il  ^tait  k  son  occupation  ordinaire,  lorsqu'un  inconnu  se  fit 
annoncer.    C'^tait  un  Francais  assez  mal  vGtu,  qui  lui  dit :  "  Monsieur,  je  suis 


tout  faire  dans  ce  pays,  excepte  se  meler  des  affaires  d'Etat.  Un  mot 
inconsLd^re  sur  le  gouvernement  coute  la  t^te,  et  voos  en  avez  d^ja  dit 
plus  de  mille.    On  voos  epie,  on  suit  tous  vos  pas,  on  tient  noba  de  tous 


Value.    ^^^  tBAVlKO  CJtRTtncATA  BtAMlKAfloK. 

vos  projeU ;  on  ne  doute  pas  que  vous  ^criviez.  Yoyez,  monsieur,  si  en 
effet  vous  avez  6crit,  et  sonsez  qu'une  ligne  innocente,  mais  mal  interpi^t^ 
vous  oo&terait  la  vie.  Voiiib  tout  ce  que  j'ai  k  vous  dire.  J'ai  llionneur  de 
vous  saluer. 

10.  ^I*  (^)  In  ^^6  following  sentences  put  the  subject  in  the  plural  form 

{des  Fran9ais,  instead  of  tm  Fran^ais ;  and  nou$  instead  of  j e),  and  make  all 
the  other  grammatical  alterations  necessitated  by  such  a  change  : 

C*^tait  un  Francais  assez  mal  v6tu,  qui  lui  dit :  *^  Monsieur,  je  suis 


avec  vous," 


10.  (^)  ^^  ^^^  following  sentences  in  the  interrogative  form  : — 

(a)  II  y  a  longtempe  qu'il  est  icL 

(b)  U  interroge  les  personnes  qu'il  rencontre. 

(c)  La  vertu  obtient  toigours  sa  recompense. 

(d)  n  ne  lui  a  pas  parl^. 

(e)  On  leur  a  prdt^  des  livres. 

AQ  lY .  Write  from  memory  «  French  version  of  the  passage  read  out. 


FRENCH. 

Lower  Grade. 

Friday,  21st  June.— 10.45  a.m. 

This  paper  must  not  he  seen  by  any  Candidate, 

To  be  read  out  twice  by  the  Supervising  Officer  (or  a  Teacher)  at  10.46  A.M. 
The  substance  of  this  story  is  to  be  reproduced  by  the  Candidates 
in  French  from  memory,    So  notes  may  be  made  while  it  is  being  read. 

Before  commencing  to  read  it,  the  Supervisi/ng  Offi^ser  must  write  upon 

the  blackboard  the  title  of  the  story  in  French^  Le  cordonnier  et  les 

nains,a€2(itn^  at  the  same  time  the  following  words  :  "  Leather  =  coir 

(mcLsc)  and  Waistcoat  »  gilet  (masc.y*    He  must  also  warn  the 

Candidates  that  they  are  not  to  aim  at  reprodticing  the  passage  in  all 

its  detailSy  amd  in  the  same  words  or  order  of  words  cm  the  original. 

What  is  desired  is  that  they  should  attempt  to  relate  the  story  in 

French,  in  their  oion  way.    Great  importance  is  attached  to  gram- 

magical  correctness,  and  full   credit  will  be  given  for  idiomatie 

phraseology* 

There  was  once  a  cobbler  who  worked  very  hard,  and  was  very  honest : 

but  he  was  very  poor,  and  at  last  he  had  nothing  but  just  enough  leather  to 

make  one  pair  of  shoes. 

He  cut  his  leather  out,  all  reader  to  make  the  shoes  the  next  day,  and 
^ent  to  bed,  meaning  to  get  up  early  in  the  morning.  When  he  got  up,  be 
was  surprised  tu  find  the  shoes  made,  and  veiy  well  made  they  were. 

The  same  day  a  gentleman  came  in,  admired  the  shoes  and  paid  a  high 
price  for  them  :  and  the  poor  shoemaker,  with  the  money,  bought  leather 
enough  to  make  two  pairs  more.  He  cut  the  leather  out  and  went  to  bed. 
Next  morning  the  same  thing  happened :  the  shoes  were  made.  He  sold 
them,  and  was  able  to  buy  leather  tor  four  pairs  of  shoes.  And  so  it  went 
on  for  some  weeks  and  the  cobbler  and  his  wife  were  fast  beoominff  rich. 

One  evening,  ad  they  were  sitting  by  the  fire,  he  daid,  **I  should  like  to 
sit  up  and  see  what  happens."  So  they  did  this.  And  what  do  you  think 
they  saw  ?  Two  naked  dwarfs,  who  ran  into  the  room,  set  to  work  and 
finished  all  the  shoes  before  daybreak. 

**  These  little  men  have  been  very  good  to  us,  I'm  sure,"  said  his  wife ; 
"  they  must  be  cold,  without  anything  to  wear.    I'll  make  each  of  them 
a  coat,  a  waistcoat,  and  a  pair  of  trousers  :  you  make  them  a  pair  of  shoea," 
"  Certainly,"  said  the  cobbler. 
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'When  the  clothes  were  ready  they  put  them  ia  the  room  the  dwarfs 
worked  in,  and  waited  to  see  what  would  happen.  As  soon  as  the  dwarfs 
saw  the  clothes,  they  put  them  on  and  danced  about,  full  of  joy,  and  then 
they  disappeared. 

The  good  couple  saw  them  no  more,  but  they  were  rich  and  happy  as 
long  as  they  lived. 


FRENCH. 

HlGHEB  QSADE. 

Friday,  21st  June.— 10  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 

To  secun  full  marks,  the  whde  of  this  pctper  should  be  answered, 

35,  I.  Traduire  tr^  soigneusement  en  fran9ai8 : 

**And  now  that  I  know  something  about  you,  Miss  Challoner.^  he 
said,  "  I  will  tell  you  why  I  asked  you  to  be  good  enough  to  come  ana  see 
me ;  you  must  have  wondered  what  my  letter  meant.  To  begin  with,  I 
am  an  old  man,  as  :^ou  can  see  for  yourself.  I  suffer  a  great  deal  from 
rheumatism,  otherwise  I  should  have  done  myself  the  pleasure  of  calling 
on  you,  instead  of  giving  you  the  trouble  of  coming  here.  I  wanted  to  see 
you  because  lady  authors  are,  as  a  rule,  uncertain  creatures.  Most  of 
them  go  in  for  literature  simply  because  they  have  nothing  better  to  do. 
Others  do  not  care  for  the  money,  but  they  do  most  decidedly  for  the 
renown.  Few,  very  few,  are  content  to  work  with  their  pen  as  their 
poorer  sisters  are  forced  to  work  with  their  needles.  Therein  lies  the  secret 
of  the  more  permanent  success  of  men  authors.  .  .  .  Now,  will  ^ou  be 
contented  to  work  hard  without  any  great  hope  of  fame — to  work,  m  fact» 
anonymously  for  a  small  but  certain  income  1  *' 

85,  XL  Traduire  en  bon  anglais  : 

(a)  Je  sens  depuis  vingt  ana  un  malaise  g^n^ral,  plus  ou  moins  f&cheux  ; 
je  n'ai  jamais  la  t^te  libre.  Elle  est  quelquefois  si  lourde  que  c'est  comme 
un  poids  qui  vous  tire  en  avant,  et  qui  vous  entratnerait  d'une  fendtre  dans 
la  rue,  ou  au  fond  d'une  riviere  si  on  6tait  sur  le  bord.  J'ai  des  id^  noires, 
de  la  tristesse^  de  Tennoi,  je  me  trouvo  mal  partout,  je  ne  veux  rien,  je  ne 
saurais  vouloir,  je  cherche  k  m'amuser  et  a  m'occuper,  inutilement;  la 
gait^  des  autres  m'afflige,  je  souffre  a  les  entendre  rire  ou  parler.  Connaissez- 
vous  cette  esp^ce  de  stupidity  ou  de  mauvaise  himieur  c^u'on  eprouve  en  se 
r^veillant  apr^s  avoir  trop  dormi  ?  Yoil^  mon  ^tat  ordinaire,  la  vie  m'est 
en  d^goClt ;  les  moindres  variations  duis  Tatmosph^re  me  sont  comme  des 
secousses  violentes  ;  je  ne  saurais  rester  en  place,  il  faut  que  j'aille  sans 
savoir  ou.  Cest  comme  cela  que  j'ai  fait  le  tour  du  monde.  Je  dors  mal, 
je  manque  d'app^tit,  je  ne  saurais  dig^rer,  je  ne  suis  bien  que  dans  un 
coche.  Je  suis  tout  au  rebours  des  autres ;  je  me  d^lais  k  ce  qu'ils  aiment, 
j'aime  ce  qui  leur  d^plait. 

AA  (6)   Le  petit  mendiant,  pieds  nus,  suit  son  chemin ; 

De  village  en  village,  il  va  tendre  la  main, 
Tratnant  a  ses  cdtes  son  b&ton  et  sa  miche,* 
Car  le  rare  passant  d'aumdne  est  assez  chichcf 
Devenu  forc^ment  philosophe  et  rdveur, 
II  marche  d'un  pas  lent  dans  Fair  plein  de  saveur, 
Ecoutant  les  oiseauz  qui  se  cherchent  querelle. 
Comme  il  est  fatigu^  pr^  d'une  passerellet 
II  s'assied.    Devant  lui,  des  canards  fendent  Teau, 
Tout  en  donnant  la  chasse  au  moindre  vermisseaiLf 
Alors,  cassant  son  pain,  lentement^  miette  k  miette, 
Au  uulieu  de  leurs  rangs  empress^  il  le  jette. 
£t  ce  d^sh^rit^,  i)rodigue  et  gen^reuz, 

Se  donne  le  plaisir  de  f  aire  des  heureux. 

———'—■  '  "  '^™'— "."^^^^^-^ 

*  Loaf  of  bread.        f  Sparing  of.        X  Foot-bridge.        §  Worm. 


VALUE. 

20.  in.  Narration  fran^aise. 

(a)  Traitez,  en  une  page  enyiron,  le  si\jet  soivant : 

^  Qui  s'aime  trop  n'a  point  d'amis.'' 

Ezpliquez  oe  proverbe  et  dites  ce  que  voos  en  pensez. 

ott  (6)  Racontez,  en  une  page  environ,  Thistoire  suivante  en  d^veloppaat 
les  details  donnas  ci-dessous  ; 

Un  moineau  s'installe  dans  le  nid  d'une  hirondelle,  en  son 
absence.  Retour de Thirondelle  et  discussion;  resistance 
du  moineau.  L'hirondelle  appelle  au  secours  :  arrivee 
d'autres  hirondelles ;  resistance  obstinee  du  moineau. 
Les  hirondelles  bavardent,  s'^loignent,  puis  reviennent, 
avec  de  la  terre  dans  leurs  bees.  EUes  lerment  Fentree 
du  nid  ;  le  moineau  est  fait  prisonnier. 


FRENCH. 
HoNouKs.— First  Paper. 

Friday,  2l8t  June.— 10  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 

40^  I.  Traduire  en  franQais  : 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  eagerness  with  which  the  American 
throws  himself  upon  the  vast  prize,  thus  offered  him  by  fortune.  In 
pursuit  of  it,  he  oraves  without  fear  the  arrow  of  the  Indian  and  the 
diseases  of  the  wilderness.  The  silence  of  the  forests  does  not  awe  him ; 
the  attacks  of  wild  beasts  do  not  alarm  him.  Passion,  stronger  than  the 
love  of  life,  is  for  ever  goading  him  on.  ^  Before  him  there  is  spread  out  an 
almost  boundless  continent,  and  it  mi^ht  be  said  that  fearing  even  now 
that  there  will  not  be  room  in  it,  he  is  hastening  lest  he  should  arrive 
too  late.  Sometimes  the  emigrants  advance  so  fast,  that  the  wilderness 
reappears  behind  them.  The  forest  has  but  bent  beneath  their  feet ;  the 
moment  they  are  passed  by,  it  rises  again.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with 
dwellings  abandoned  in  the  midst  of  woods.  The  ruins  of  a  hut  are  often 
discovered  in  the  very  heart  of  a  wilderness,  and  we  are  surprised  at  many 
attempts  at  clearing  the  ground,  which  attest  at  once  the  power  and  the 
fickleness  of  man.  On  these  ruins  of  a  day  the  ancient  forest  soon  throws 
out  new  suckers,  and  Nature  comes  with  a  smile  to  cover  with  flowers  and 
leaves  the  traces  of  man,  and  to  do  away  with  every  vestige  of  his  brief 
occupation. 

35,  II.  Composition  fran^aise. 

Traiter  Vun  des  sigets  suivants : 

(a)  Expliquer,  developper  et  appr^cier  cette  pens^ : — "La  vie  des 
h^ros  a  enrichi  Thistoire,  et  Thistoire  a  enrichi  les  actions  des  li^ros ;  ain^ 
je  ne  sals  qui  sont  plus  redevables,  ou  ceux  qui  ont  ecrit  I'histoire  a  ceux 
qui  leur  en  ont  fourni  une  si  noble  mati^re,  ou  ces  grands  hommes  a  leurs 
hiBtoriens.'' 

La  Bruy^be. 

(b)  Quel  est  le  genre  litt^raire  aue  les  Fran9ais  ont  cultiv^  avec  le 
plus  de  Constance  et  de  succ^  ?  Inaiquez-en  les  principales  productions, 
avec  leurs  caract^res  communs  essentials. 

(c)  Exposer^  dans  une  lettre  k  un  Frangais,  les  traits  saillants  du 
caract^re  ^ossais  et  de  la  vie  nationale  en  Ecosse. 
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FRENCH. 

HoNouBs.— Second  PAPKfi 
Thursday,  27th  June.— 10  a.m.  to  1  P.M. 

S6.  1*  Traduire  en  anglais : 

(a)  L'enfance  de  Shakspeare,  impr^gn^e  de  sentiments  ruraux  et 
dliabitudes  rurales,  berc^e  par  la  douce  liberty  des  champs,  des  bois  et  des 
prairies,  toute  parfumee  encore  des  senteurs  de  TAvon,  avait  fait  place  a 
une  adolescence  aventureuse,  ardente  et  pauvre.  Forc^  de  s'enr^gimenter  a 
Londres  dans  la  troupe  de  ces  poetes  c^ui  parkient  un  langage  bizarre,  sans 
raiHxirt  avec  Fidiome  des  ancdtres,  il  dtudia  d'abord  Wyatt,  Surrev,  et 
Syaney.  Ceux-ci  avaient  entrevu  quelques  lueurs  de  la  civilisation  du  Midi 
et  s'^vertuaient  a  la  copier.  Les  paistorales  m^taphvsiques  de  la  Sicile,  de 
ritalie  etde  TEspagne  enivraient  les  esprits.  Le  factice  et  Tartificiel 
faiaaient  irruption.  Dans  ce  milieu  Strange  fut  lanc^  le  jeune  fils  du 
brasseur,  propri^taire  rural,  agriculteur  de  Stratford ;  il  avait  appris  le 
rudiment  dans  son  village,  oil  quelque  brave  p<^ant  arm^  de  verges  ravait 
d^grossi.  II  sentit  en  lui-m^me  assur^ment  une  lutte  tr^vive  entre  la 
r«)alit^  de  la  nature  et  le  spiritualisme  po^tique,  affect^,  mondain  qui  le 
pressait.  Combattre  de  front,  lui  inconnu  et  pauvre,  cette  mode  consacr^e, 
etait  impossible.  II  commenga  par  suivre  le  courant,  tout  en  menageant  le 
sarcasme  pour  Tavenii. 

Ainsi  sont  ^closes,  pendant  la  premiere  phase  de  sa  vie  litt^raire,  cinq 
ou  six  oeuvres  dbauch^s,  dont  le  couronnement  fut  Hom^  et  Juliette, 
drame  charmant^  passionn^, — et  encore  tout  h^rissd  de  pointes  italiennes. 

S0  (b)  En  forSt. 

ILs  refluent  fiers  et  grands  dans  la  montagne  austere, 
Les  vieux  sapins  grants  qui  croissent  en  forSt ;  ^ 
Marche  et  pen^tre  au  coeur  de  leur  noir  sanctuaire, 
Et  Tarbre  sombre  et  fort  te  dira  son  secret. 

Salut,  rois  invaincus  des  hauteurs  virginales  ! 
Oui,  la  jeunesse  en  vous  circule  par  torrents. 
Yous  aimez  vous  sentir  frissonner  aux  grands  hMes 
Quand  sous  vos  rameaux  verts  fermente  le  printemps. 

Non,  vous  ne  croissez  pas  dans  les  ravins  vulgaires, 
Dans  les  riches  vallons,  sur  les  gazons  soyeux  ; 
Dans  le  desert  sauvage.  ou  pleurent  les  bruy^res, 
Vos  fattes  vont  humer  razur  fonc4  des  cieux. 

Et  lorsque  Tun  de  vous,  seul,  roidi  sur  sa  roche, 
Tombe  aux  coups  de  Forage,  il  tombe  le  front  haut. 
II  tombe  coinme  un  preux  sans  peur  et  sans  reprocne, 
Et  des  gerbes  de  iieurs  lui  font  un  gai  tombeau. 

Conmie  un  roi  dans  sa  pourpre  il  dort  couch^  dans  llierbe, 
II  dort  cabne  et  puissant  de  son  dernier  sommeil ; 
II  a  dans  sa  f or6t  pouss^  libre  et  superbe, 
II  a  v^cu  cent  ans  d'air  vierge  et  de  soleil. 

jj5,  II.  Traiter  en  frangais  Ytm  des  sujets  suivants : — 

(a)  Appr^cier  les  qualites  du  style  et  du  rythme  du  morceau  "  En 
foret." 

au  (b)  Scander  deitx  des  strophes  de  "  En  foret "  et  exposer  les  principes 
de  la  versification  frangaise  en  ce  qui  conceme  le  rythme,  la 
cesure  et  la  rime. 

au  (e)  Choisir  six  mots  de  "En  forfit,"  et  indiquer :  1'  Les  divers  sens 
de  ces  mots  dans  la  langue  usuelle,  avec  exemples  a  Tappui ;  2^ 
Les  mots  formes  du  mdme  radical,  en  expliquant  leur  formation 
et  leur  sens  precis. 


Value,    ^'^  tftAVtNO  OKETtflOAtB  KltAliWAtlOK. 

COMMERCIAL  TRENCH. 

Wednesday,  26th  June.--2  to  3.30  p.m. 

The  whole  of  this  Paper  should  he  answered, 

25.  1.  Translate  into  English  :— 

Fauillac,  le  8  mars  1907. 
Messieurs  Derocle  Fr^res, 

Paris. 
Messieurs, 
Nous  nous  empressons  de  voos  faire  aavoir  ^ue  nous  Tenons  de  reoevoir 
de  Messieurs  Renard  et  fils,  de  Rio  de  Janeiro,  le  oonnaissement  d'un 
envoi  de : 

R  &  F.  /  260  balles  laines  brutes,  dn  poids  net  de  250  kgs.  chacone,  et 
1  k  250.    I  valant  ensemble  frs.  175,000. 

Ces  marchandises  charg^  a  bord  du  navire  ^'Yille  de  Bordeaux," 
capitaine  Bennot,  ont  ^t^  assur^  pour  la  somme  de  frs.  180,000  par  noa 
soms  et  d'apr^  avis  des  exp^teurs.  Nous  vous  remettons,  ci-jomt,  la 
police  d'assurance. 

Aussitdt  one  le  navire  arrivera  ici,  nous  vous  exp^dierons  les  marchan- 
dises, con! ormdment  aux  instructions  que  vous  voudrez  bien  nous  donner,  et 
vous  remettrons  notre  compte  de  frais  et  d^bours. 

Veuillez  agr^.  Messieurs,  nos  salutacions  distingu^. 

RoziBR  k  CnE. 

85,  2.  Write  in  French  a  letter  to  a  firm  of  merchants  in  Havre,  informing 

them  that  one  of  your  vessels  (giving  name  of  ship  and  captain)  is  sailing 
from  Glasgow  for  their  port  with  a  cargo  of  coals  and  pig-iron.  Request 
them,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  vessel,  to  attend  to  the  consignment,  in 
accordance  with  the  details  in  the  manifest  and  bills  of  lading,  and,  as 
regards  the  charges  and  necessary  disbursements  connected  with  the 
discharging  of  the  cargo,  to  debit  your  account,  handing  you  a  statement 
in  due  course. 

jg^  3.  Explain  briefly  in  French  the  meaning  of  the  following  business 

terms :-  charter-party^  tare^  floating  policy^  A\  at  Lloyds, 

Either — 
2^  4.  Translate  the  following  market  report : — 

BUs, — II  y  a  eu  quelques  acheteurs  a  la  premiere  cote,  et,  comme  les 
vendeurs  sont  r^rv^  le  ton  a  6t^  ferme  pendant  toute  la  reunion,  et  les 
prix  de  cldture  indiquent  une  avance  de  10  a  15  centimes  suivant  mois  de 
uvraison. 

Avoines, — Meilleure  demande,  prix  plus  fermes  et  en  hausse  de  10  a 
15  centimes  sur  le  rapproch^  et  de  5  a  10  centimes  sur  le  livrable. 

HuUe  de  Zm.-— Tendance  calme,  mais  soutenue ;  affaires  restreintes  et 
prix  en  hausse  de  50  centimes  sur  le  courant,  mais  en  recul  partiel  de  25 
centimes  sur  le  livrable. 

Spiritueux. — Le  march^  ouvre  soutenu,  mais  devient  lourd  en  stance, 
pour  tinir  calme  aux  prix  de  samedi. 

Sucres, — On  d^ute  en  hausse  de  12  centimes,  pour  finir  avec  une 
nouvclle  hausse  d'autant.  La  hausse  a  6t6  causae  par  une  forte  demande 
pour  Texportation  et  par  la  fermet6  de  T^tranger,  motiv^e,  dit-on,  par  les 
avis  de  Caiba  annongant  une  diminution  de  production  dans  la  province  de 
Matanzas. 

Or, 
5.  (a)  Translate  into  English : — 

(1)  Le  taux  actuel  de  Tesoompte  est  de  4%. 

(2)  On   a  exp^di^  les  marchandises  par   petite  vitesse  aux 

consignataires. 

(3)  Ce  navire  a  ^t^  oonstruit  expr^s  pour  le  cabotage. 

(4)  Les  frais  d'emballage  et  de  magasinage  seront  k  la  charge 

du  fabricant. 


VALtTM. 


filtlMtKAttOK  t^AMttd.  107$ 

(b)  Tranalate  into  French  : — 

(1)  The  tare  must  be  deducted  from  the  gross  weight  of  th« 

bales. 

(2)  Payments  may  be  made  by  cheque  or  by  post-office  order. 

(3)  The  shipowners   can  claim  this  amount  from  the  under- 

writers. 

(4)  We  have  still  to  collect  several  outstanding  debts  before 

closing  our  books. 


GERMAN. 

LowEB  Grade. 

Monday,  S4th  June.— 2  to  4.30  p.m. 


To  uev/re  full  marks,  the  whole  of  this  Paper  should  be  answered,  and  the 
German  script  used,  at  least  in  the  passage  for  composition,  3. 

18.      1.  Translate  into  English : — 

(a)  ]IBei  bcr  SXittaditafd  lourten  hit  brtbrn  Sifd)e  ouf  anrr  gotbenrn  ^drttfRl  Urn 
Jtonig  (S^unt^r  ocrdeff|t.  Ifii  n  fte  befd^tut  unb  bawn  ^tqt^tn  \^tu,  wax  tv  frljr 
oenpunbm  unb  nef :  „  Sonva^n  nod)  nfe  bobe  id)  fold^e  Sifd)^  bi^r  bet  un<  geff  brn ) 
id)  glQube/  f!c  moffrn  ton  lOfit  l^r  frin :  fa^)'  an,  Jtdd)enmriflerf  oon  totm  bu  fte 
befommcn  (afl.''  jDa  er^S^lte  ber  Jtod)/  rin  Stfd)et  t)abe  fte  ibm  debrad)t.  X)ec  tdnt() 
obec  befabl/  man  foUe  biefen  ^ann  fodleid)  (lolen.  T>tv  Sifd)ec  tarn  unb  enoibcrte  auf 
be«  Jtonig<  S^o^e:  //®eflem  abenb  flanb  idi  am  llfet  bed  9{^inrd$  ba  faf)  id)  einen 
Sfianberer  etttg  ^anfommen.  &  mat  ein  rd)oner  unb  flatter  9litter/  mix  &d)ilb  unb 
€^19eet  eertiflet/  ol<  nSxt  et  jeben  2(u9rnb(t(f  inm  JCampfe  bereit.  3|^m  folate  eine 
iun^e  ^QQt  oon  wunbetbat  fd^onet  @feflalt  4  bie  fu^rte  ein  9to§  am  Sttgel^^  oon  bt  ffen 
Stncfen  jmei  ®d)tetne^  betabl^inuen.  iBenn  abet  bad  Sier  ftd)  fdySttelte/  bann  ttang 
e</  alS  ob  He  ®d)reine  mic  ®olb  unb  (Sbrlfleinen  geffidt  wdrrn.  IBon  btefem 
SBanbrret  tabe  idj  bie  8ifd)e  aid  eobn  fit  bic  Uebetfa^tt  ct^Iten/'  2(Id  ^agen/  bet 
mit  an  bed  Jlonigd  Safel  faff  otcfe  tGSotte  bortei  rief  er  aud :  t,  9lun  freuet  tudu  liebe 
Steunbei  benn  miffet/  {enet  SBanbetet  fann  fetn  anberet  fcin  aid  flBaU^cc  Mn 
2lquitanien#  ber  mit  bet  fc^onen  Jtdniodtod)ter  ^^ilbegunb  entfloben  ifl.'' 

1  Bein,  bridle.  *  Chett. 

22,  (^)  ^»*  6!ommettag. 

36  ging  bef  ^Oem  €^nnenfd)ein 

3n  bie  blttbenbe  •£>eibe  ^inein. 

jDie  S9ienen  flogen  bin  unb  f^tt 

Ucbet  bem  rotrn  S9ltttenmeep 

^it  ^U\$  ben  .^nig  ftd)  }u  fud)en/ 

93iit  bem  man  bdctt  bie  btaunen  JCuc^n 

3m  aBintet  urn  bie  tlBetbnad)tdieit. 

t>ai  lGSad)d^  aud)  mad)en  fte  betett 

gu  ben  JCer^en^/  bie  freunblid)  globn, 

SBie  Sterne/  im  bunfeln  S^nnengvin. 

Unb  n>ie  i(b  meitet  ging;  ba  fanb 

3d)  aud)  ein  JiBSumd)en/  bad  ba  ftanh, 

(Sine  Saune  wat^d — eine  beffte  laum 

.Konnt'  man  ftd)  toSAjHtn  gum  Ski^na^tdbaum. 

€^0  mitb  am  eommettag  auf  bet  .^ibe 

&d)on  gefotgt  fit  bie  $QSeit)nad)tdfreubc4 

V^  abet/  bet  ben  (S^tiftbaum  fd)attt/ 

)Dentt  an  Siencn  unb  <&eibeftattt*? 

*W»i.  "Candle.  »Heai]i««  Z*^     ' 


Value.   ^^*  tttAVlNd  cfiltTiFlOAt«  iXAidKAtlOK. 

16.  2.  Write  out  from  memory,  a  German  yersion  of  the  passage  read  Out. 

30,  3.  Translate  into  German  (using  the  familiar  forms  of  the  second  personal 

pronoun  "thou,"  "thee,"  thine")  :— 

My  dear  friend, — "  What,"  you  will  say  when  you  get  this,  **  a  letter 
from  Edinburgh  1  who  can  wnte  to  me  from  there  1 "  Yes,  my  dear  fVed, 
we  are  all  four  in  Scotland,  my  father,  mother,  and  sister,  and  that  wild  little 
fellow,  Charles  Winter.  A  fortnight  ago  I  never  thought  of  such  a  thing  as 
a  sea- voyage,  and  now  I  have  had  one  for  two  long  days  in  splendid  weather. 
I  wish,  though,  it  had  been  a  wee  bit  stormy,— well,  who  knows  what  may 
happen  when  we  return.  A  fine  old  town  is  Hamburg — so  much  to  see>  and 
only  two  days  for  all  the  wonderful  things — ships,  I  don't  know  how  large  ! 
And  this  is  our  fifth  day  in  Edinburgh— the  finest  city  in  Europe,  they  tell 
(«av,  one  tells)  me,  if  not  in  the  whole  world.  It  is  really  a  grand  place — all 
hill  and  dale.  You  remember  we  once  saw  Schiller's  Mary  Stuart  together  at 
the  theatre — well,  here  is  her  palace  where  her  singing-master  was  murdered; 
and  close  by  a  wonderful  hill,  like  a  lion,  named  after  an  old  king  Arthur. 
But  then  the  castle  on  a  rock — simply  magnificent  I  tell  you.  To-morrow 
we  go  to  the  Highlands,  where  soon  more  from  your  loving  friend  Charles. 

lOt  ^-  Give  German  adverbs,  or  adverbial  expressions,  for  cuny  ten  of  the 

following : — since  then  ;  especially  ;  nevermore  ;  nowhere  ;  eveiywhere  ; 
in  any  case  ;  for  the  most  part :  uphill ;  at  first ;  at  last ;  oackwards  ;  at 
most ;  on  the  whole  ;  indeed  ;  besides ;  meanwhile. 

20^  5.  Translate  into  German  : — 

(a)  When  vay  carriage  stopped  at  the  gate,  my  friend  was  looking  out 

of  the  window. 

(b)  Why  were  you  not  at  {9ay^  in  the)  school  yesterday  %   The  teacher 

was  asking  for  you. 

(c)  If  }[ou  do  this  for  me,  I  will  take  (ra^,  make)  a  long  walk  with  you 

this  afternoon. 

(cQ  You  should  speak  a  little  louder ;  I  cannot  hear  what  you  say. 

(t)  My  eldest  sister  is  in  her  sixteenth  year ;  she  was  born  on  the 
22nd  June  1892. 


GERMAN. 

Lower  Grad£. 

Monday,  24th  Jime.— 2.45  P.M. 

This  paper  must  not  be  seen  by  any  Candidate* 

To  be  read  out  twice  by  the  Supervising  Officer  {or  a  Teacher)  at  2.46  P.1I. 
The  substance  of  this  story  is  to  be  reproduced  by  the  candidates  in 
German  from  msm,ory.    No  notes  may  be  made  while  it  is  being  i'edd. 

Before  it  is  actually  read,  the  Supervising  Ojficer  shoidd  explain  that 
candidates  are  not  to  aim  at  reproducing  the  passage  in  aU  its 
detaUsy  a/nd  in  the  same  words  or  order  of  words  cm  iJie  original. 
They  should  attempt  to  tell  the  story  in  German  in  their  oum  way. 
Grammatical  accuracy  is  considered  very  important^  and  tpecial 
value  is  attached  to  anything  that  shows  a  knowledge  of  idiomaiie 
German. 

In  a  large  city,  an  old  beggar  used  to  stand  every  day  at  the  comer  of  a 
street.  At  a  string,  he  held  a  wretched  little  dog  which  had  a  card  tied  to 
its  neck  with  the  words,  "  I  am  blind."  A  merchant,  on  the  way  to  his 
business,  passed  by  there  every  morning,  and  threw  a  penny  into  the 
beggar's  hat.  One  day,  however,  being  in  haste,  he  rushed  past,  when  the 
man  called  after  him,  "  Pray^  don't  forget  me,  sir."  The  gentleman  turned 
round  at  once,  and  said, ''  Hallo,  my  friend,  I  thought  you  were  blind  V 
"  Oh  no,  good  sir,"  replied  the  sly  old  fellow,  "  not  I,  it  is  my  poor  dog  that 
is  bUnd." 
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GERMAN. 

HlOHEB  GbADE. 

Monday,  24th  June.— 2  to  5  p.m. 
The  whole  of  this  Paper  shotdd  he  cmswered^  cmd  the  Germom  Bcript  used  at 
ledst  in  the  passage  for  translatton  into  Germom^  3. 
18.       1-  3nl  (Sndnrd)e  gu  tbcrfe^: — 

(a)  6o  fodtf  benn  Solanbe  o^ne  ben  fiatcr  iur^ttte^ren.  C^<  fanb  ffc^  ffir  fit 
cine  ©rUgcn^rtt/  ein  6t5ct  ^egee  }u  fa^reii/  unb  ber  fSagen  roUte  in  bfrrlt4«r 
SSommerfrQ^  bie  SBcrgflrafie  entlang.  2)a  ^otte  cr  cintn  jungen  SBanbfrer  dm  ber 
mtt  bem  SRSniel^  ouf  bem  fSiUtxi  fro^ltc^n  ^nXH  am  Anotenftocf  ba^infcbntt.  Or 
war  gut  ge((eibet{  ble  ^IKtt^  unb  ba<  farbige  83anb  oerrieten  ben  Gtubenten.  Clr 
rief  ben  altrn  Su()rmann  an:  //*^ttet  3i)r  wo^l  etn>a<  Stoum  ffir  mt<!^?  dt  fed  mir 
aufeinen  ^rug  SSein  mit  3mbi|<  ni4)t  antommen !'' 

ttnb  balb  oerlegcn/  li^aVi  fed  gr^fte  er  ba<  fcfilanle  s0tSbd)en  mit  grofer  «(of[t4teit. 
Seine  blauen/  treu^rgigen  TCugen  unb  fetn  fr{fd}e<^  frof)(id;e<  ®eft4t  geflelen  i^r. 
Gben  barnm  woQte  fte  feine  ®efr(Ifd)aft  nid)t/  unb  1l;)re  ^Cugen  baten  ben  Sut}i^<inn# 
ben  3fingUng  ab^moeifen.  Zber  ber  TCIte  bief  i^n  auffleigen  unb  fd)weigenb  ging  bie 
Sal^rt  eine  SBeile.  %{%  fte  iebocf)  um  eine  Selfenede  bogen/  ba  flief  ber  SSurfche  etnen 
l^Uen  3au(t)ier  avAt  benn  oor  i^nen  lagen  tm  ooUen  ©tan^e  tie  TClbulaberge  unb  ^oben 
bie  meifen  «|>aupter  in  ben  blauen  *{)imme( :  //  2Cit  frei  iBiinbnerlanb  —  xoa^  ge^t 
baruber  ^  J  *» 

Da  gog  ber  ^tinsmaxm  bie  ^feife  au<  bem  ^Dlunbe/  fiopfte  bie  %\ift  ant  unb  begann 
mit  i^m  gu  plaubem.  //Unb  ma<  n^oll't  3br  benn  briiben  ? ''  fragte  er.  //  ^cine 
{Rutter  befuc^n — %%avi  CSilgia  ©ruber  in  ¥ufd)lai>/''  ermiberte  ber  Snngting/  unb 
belle  @o^ne<freabe  tlang  out  fcinen  SBorten.  Solante  erglu^te  bet  bieiem  9iamen. 
Cie  fa(  in  ©ebanfen  bie  ()errlid)e  Srau/  bie  einfl  am  Sor  9on  6anta  !0{aria  pefeffen 
unb  i^r  bie  tSange  gcflreid)elt  ^atte/  unb  oon  ber  fte  bamaU  in  finblicber  Q^:nfaU 
mSnf^te/  fte  mod)te  ibre  OOiiutter  fein.  Unb  bad  n>ar  ibr  €k)()n/  bad  toar  ber  JCnabe/ 
mit  bem  fte  einfl  in  ^ontreftna  ge[pie(t  ^atte !  iDer  flcenge  Srnft  auf  bem  fcbmaUn 
9K£b4engeftd)t  i>erlor  ft4. 

1  Knipsaok.       *  A  little  meal,  Bomething  to  eat.       'wad  giebt*d  f(^onrred! 

12  (^)  34  fa(»  'nen  alten  SBirnbaum  ^ut'  am  SSrge/ 

3nd  ^art  getroffen  unb  gerfpettt  Mm  SSlt^/ 
i{>infort/  fo  fc^irn  ed/  gu  nid)td  anberm  nu^e/ 
3(ld  baf  man  fur  ben  Ofrn  ibn  gerfaqe^ 

jDo4  na^m  ein  funb*ger  ®drtner  ibn  in  ^^^qjt 
Unb  fc^miebete/  ixrftbUeienb  jebe  9%i^/ 
(Sin  (Sifenbanb  l^twxi  gu  ftd)rer  @ttl^e/ 
jDaf  mieber  ft(^  ber  ®aft  im  3nnern  rege. 

Unb  fte^/  bie  «^eiTung  glticttc/  Jh^fi^Iingdtuft 
duoll  neu  ^roor/  unb  in  bed  >g)erb|lcd  ^i&ft 
6e(*  i4  ben  SBipfel  frui()tbe^angen  ragen. 

eei  mir  ein  Sorbilh;  TClterl  Um  bie  SBrufl 
Dad  eVrne  JBanb  gcfcfcmiebet  flrenger  ^fIid)T, 
6^011  auc^/  miire  (Sott/  mein  ®tamm  nod)  Sintd}te  tragen. 

15,       2.  (Snreitern  ®ie  bie  foT<^enbe  ©Kjje  gu  einer  t)olIfi5nbtqcn  fteinen  ®ef*iAte : — 

German  poet  Zacharia — sea-trip — calm  sea — favourite  dog  overboard — 
appeal  to  captain — sorry,  against  rule— ship  to  stop  only  for  men—"  well,  if 
BO  .  .  ."  jumps  after — both  saved — general  rejoicing. 

80.       ^-  3nd  Deucfcbe  gu  itberfeten:— 

Near  Peking  a  dead  man  was  found  one  day,  and  two  brothers  were 
seized  not  far  from  the  spot.  But  the  corpse  showing  only  one  wound,  only 
one  of  them  coul^d  be  t)ie  ^n^iferer,  and  each  declared  that  he  alone  had 


Value.   ^^'^^  leaving  csrtifioatb  bxamikation. 

committed  the  crime.  The  matter  was  brought  before  the  Emperor.  "To 
pardon  both,"  he  said,  "  would  be  dangerous  leniencv,  and  to  hang  both 
would  be  cruel ;  let  the  mother  come  :  ahe  shall  decide,  for  she  knows  her 
sons  best."  The  poor  woman  app^red,  and  being  told  what  was  .expected 
of  her,  she  burst  into  tears,  and  said,  '*  If  I  am  to  decide,  let  the  elder  boy 
live."  Being  asked  to  give  her  reasons,  she  said^  ''The  elder  is  only  my 
step-son,  but  I  promised  to  mv  dying  husband  that  I  would  always  keep  him 
as  my  own  son.  Is  a  mothers  love  now  to  make  me  break  my  word  ?  But 
Qod  alone  knows  what  it  costs  m,e  to  sacrifice  my  own  child  1".  Deeply 
moved,  the  Emperor  pardoned  both  youths. 
10.  4.  3tioinatif4  lu  iberfe^cn  (wit  cintm  bcc  mobaUn  {Hlf^oerben:  moUeni  foUeni 
m5gin#  laffeiw  bfirfen) : — 

(a)  He  has  had  a  house  built  for  his  son. 

(b)  You  ottght  not  to  have  left  the  house. 

(c)  I  did  not  care  to  see  bim  at  my  house. 

{d)  My  sister  has  not  been  allowed  to  go  to  (auf)  the  balL 
{e)  The  man  says  he  has  not  done  it. 

16.       6.  Sn<  SDfutfdK  (u  aietfc^n: — 

(a)  If  I  only  knew  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  pretty  present  sent 
me  last  week. 

(b)  I  flatter  myself  to  have  done  all  that  could  be  done  in  the  matter. 

(c)  Do  you  not  think  that  he  was  right  in  refusing  the  man's  offer  f 

(d)  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  more  about  it  uian  what  has  been 
said. 

(e)  I  think  she  is  a  most  charming  singer, — don't  you  think  so,  too  t 


GERMAN. 

Honours.— FiKST  Paper. 

Monday,  24th  June.--2  to  5  p.m. 


The  whole  of  this  paper  should  be  answered,  and  the  German  script  used, 

at  least  in  the  pcusage  for  composition,  1. 

46-  1.  UfhMfwn  ®ie  fn*  ©futfrftf! — 

Mr.  TuUiver  walked  abruptly  out  of  the  arbour  as  he  uttered  the  last 
sentence,  and.  without  looking  round  at  Mr.  Moss,  went  on  to  the  kitchen 
door,  where  tne  oldest  boy  was  holding  his  horse,  and  his  sister  was  waiting 
in  a  state  of  wondering  alarm.  "  Won't  you  come  in,  brother  ? "  she  uaid, 
looking  anxiously  at  her  husl)and,  who  was  walking  slowly  up  while  his 
brother-in-law  had  his  foot  already  in  the  stirrup. 

"  No,  no  ;  good-bye,"  said  he,  turning  his  horse's  head,  and  riding  away. 

No  man  could  feel  more  resolute  than  he  did  till  he  got  outside  the 
yard-gate,  and  a  little  way  along  the  deep-rutted  lane  ;  but  before  he  reached 
the  next  turning,  which  would  take  him  out  of  sight  of  the  dilapidated 
farm-buildinffs,  he  appeared  to  be  smitten  by  some  sudden  thought.  He 
checked  his  norse>^  and  made  it  stand  still  for  two  or  three  minutes,  during 
which  he  turned  his  head  from  side  to  side  in  a  melancholy  way.  Evidently, 
after  his  fit  of  promptitude,  he  was  relapsing  into  the  sense  that  this  is  a 
puzzling  world.    At  last  he  turned  his  horse,  and  rode  slowly  back. 

Mr.  Tulliver's  return  into  the  yard  was  descried  by  several  youn^ 
Mosses,  who  immediately  ran  in  with  the  exciting  news  to  their  mother,  so 
that  Mrs.  Moss  was  again  on  the  doorstep  when  her  brother  rode  up.  She 
had  been  crying,  but  was  rocking  the  baby  to  sleep  in  her  arms  now,  and 
made  no  ostentatious  show  of  sorrow  as  her  brother  looked  at  her,  but  merely 
said,  "  The  father's  gone  to  the  field  again,  if  you  want  him,  brother." 
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"  No,  Qiitty,  no,*'  said  Mr.  Tulliver,  in  a  gentle  tone.  "  Don't  yon  fret, 
that's  all,  I'll  make  a  shift  without  the  money  a  bit,  only  you  must  be  as 
clever  and  contriving  as  you  can."  Mrs.  Moss's  tears  came  again  at  this 
unexpected  kindnesa,  and  she  could  say  nothingb 

2.  Sl^mol  fvx  eUicn  (eutfdKn  ^dsffat:-^ 

(a)  Hm  Jtamin. 

(6)  )Da6  SSater^aitf. 

(c)  IDir  9latur  ift  hai  ein^ige  ®ii4#  bo9  auf  Min  fMtUtn  mfin  Sn^tt 
biftft. 


30. 


GERMAN. 

HoKOUBSr— SSOOND  PaPXB 

Thursday,  27th  June.— 2  to  6  p.m. 
The  whole  of  this  Paper  ahovld  be  answered, 

25^       1.  ttetof^  CHf  UK  0ii0Uf(^i— 

(a)  flB56renb  bet  le^en  9tad)t  mar  in  ben  Serg^n  dn  IBolff nbrud^  ntf bergegangen/ 
nnb  einc  witbe  %VoX  wfiltte  jt(^fibir  bem  Skiffirrpfabe  babtn#  ben  fonfl  bee  ^a^  imSfSsitxi 
SBiefrn  burc^ltef.  .  iDie  SUeflen  ^ute  crinnevtm  ftd>  nid)t  fol(i)e<  8&9ynbrang«$  ber 
Sa4  war  o^ncbtei  ^4  angef^woUen-  frit  bem  SVegen  ber  U^trn  fBod^en^  ir^c  braufte 
unb  bonnrrte  cr  burcb  bad  enge  Sol  imtfd)en  bem  Gtein  unb  ber  SSerglebae  unb 
dbergol  bte  gdber;  wo  tbm  nicbt  fidle<  tanb  unb  geI0  tro^ten.  2^  unb  sorntg  fd)of 
ba*  SSkiffer  burd)  bte  (Snge#  e<  fpiubette  fiber  ben  S'Kblocten  unb  urn  bie  JCopje  ber 
Sktben.  Huf  feiner  £)betfl£d)e  trug  e«  gemdbtei  ®ra<  ber  UStefen/  abgeriflene 
SauniSfle  unb  Srfimmer  oon  SJtenfcbenmo^nungen.  SMe  ^eute  oom  ®ute  flanben  an 
ber  ^ecte  Ut  Cbflgartenft  unb  fa^en  fd)weigenb  auf  ben  Strom  unb  bie  fpred)enben 
Seuantfle  }fr|i3rten  Eebend  bihab.  ZMe  5tinber  aber  Itefen  gefdififttg  «m  SRanbe  entlang 
unb  i^en  mit  Stangen  on  ftd);  xwki  |te  erreicben  tonnten.  2Cld  oon  fern  ein  lebenbei 
Sier  berangetdyioommcn  (am/  trboben  fie  tauten  d^dnrei :  ed  mar  ein  SitRein/  bad  auf 
bem  aSrettecbacb  fetned  Gtalled  jlanb  itnb  ti^gUd)  fd)ne/  aU  bSte  e«  um  9{ettung.  SDa 
erfafte  4>an<  bad  Srett  mit  einem  93runnenbafen  unb  ^og  ed  an  j!(^  $  bad  Sier^en 
fpranv)  and  Canb  unb  murbe  oon  ben  J(inbern  in  gro$em  3uge  nad)  bem  «&ofe  geffi^rt 
unb  bort  geffittert. 

(ft)  XXt  Selbflberrfdjer/  obne  (eitenbe  9)linifler  unb  ©unflltnge/  t>ermaUete  SHebri4) 
It'*  ben  @raat  gan^  eigenmScbtig  unb  fubrte  oiele  einen  neuen  3uftanb  begrunbenbe  ober 
iDorbereitenbe  SRrformen  ctn  h  mobei  er  inbed  mit  grofer  Umjtcbt  verging  unb  nic^td 
ubrreilte.  S3on  brm  C5runbfaQ  audgcbenb/  baf  ber  JConig  ber  erfle  IDienrr  be#  0taated 
fei  unb  ba§  bie  ^obtfabrt  ber  (Mefamt^eit  fein  erfled  unb  bocbfled  3iel  fein  muife/  ^axtt 
Sriebrid)  fibeiall  bad  ©met  bed  IBoUcd  im  Auge  unb  mibmcte  fid^  |letd  ben  Staatd- 
angeiegen^eiten  mit  grofter  $f[id)ttreue  unb  ber  angeflrengteflen  SXaugteit.  Geine 
«{)attptfor0e  mar  anf  bie  materieUe  S3erbe{ferung  bed  ^anbed  unb  feiner  Untertanen 
gericbtet.  jDie  S^unben/  bie  ber  ffebeniS^rige  jtrieg  gefc^Iagen/  fud)U  er  nad)  Jtrfiften 
^u  beileu/  inbem  er  bie  berabgetommenen  iS^ntdbeft^r  unb  S^^^nten  mit  betr5d)ts 
lidien  Qklbfummen  unterftQ^te^  ibnen  auf  mebrere  3a^re  bie  Steuern  erlirf  unb  bad 
%Qi  ber  aSauern  evleid}terte.  ^urd)  i^enauiMteit  im  @iiaatdaudbaU/  burd)  SSermin^ 
berung  ber  SSefolbung  ber  boberen  IdSeamten/  fomie  burd)  6tnfad)beit  ber  .{^ofbaltung 
murbcn  groie  @ummen  erfpart#  mdbrenb  ed  ibm  anberfeitd  burd)  4><bung  ber  &anb« 
mirtfd)aft  unb  ®en^bt£tigteit  moglicb  marb/  bie  2(bgaben  ^u  cr^o^en/  obne  bod)  bie 
Untertanen  ju  bructrn. 

(c)  TCld  (ic  ben  ®retd  mabrna^m/  mie  er  ru^t*  in  atmenbem  S5d)lummer/ 
16.  6tanb  bad  ^tttterd)en  auf  oom  binfenbcftocbt^nen  Spinnflubl/ 

^angfam/  trippelte  bann  auf  tnirfdienbem  6anbe  j^ur  ^anDubc 
^eif*  unb  tnupfte  Die  <2)Cbnuc  bed  @(^Uggcioicb(d  an  ben  ^laueli 
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3(60  fa(  i^<  ^inau^/  »ie  Mc  ftobemben  glodtn  am  ^tnfttt 

8iufclten/  unb  wie  bet  fOft  bort  wtcbettc/  bort  in  ben  <Sf4en 

Kauf^t'  unb  bie  e^puren  Mtwe^tc  bet  ^fenben  SM^n  am  6(!^ntor. 

San((c  mit  emfhm  ®(1t4t#  i^c  «^iipf  unb  bie  «^be  bcioegrnb/ 

®tanb  fie  t)ertieft  in  ®ebanlen  unb  fISflerte  i^lh,  toat  {le  bacbte: 

«#Sieber  ®ott/  n>ie  c0  ftormt/  unb  ber  €$c^nec  in  ben  ®r3nbfn  ftd)  auf^nftl 

Zvmn,  wer  ir^t  auf  Stftfen  ^burd)  muf#  ferne  bet  Ginte^t  I 

2Cu4  UKO  ®eib  |u  etn&(ten  unb  Jtinb/  au<wanbctt  na4  8lei«^()/ 

^ungrig  oft  unb  sctlumpt !  Jtein  ^n\6i  wobl  iagte  bei  fbl(!^m 

SBettrt  ben  ^unb  au0  bet  SESte/  »et  feineft  Sie(^  ft(b  etbatmet.'^ 

5  2.  $Bon  filnf  bet  folgenben  GubftontiDe  bilben  Gie  \t  btei  TCbiettioe  mit  i^n 

liBebcutungen : — Qxnft,  &\U,  <5(te/  .^im#  (Btxftt  SBunbet/  <^f. 

10.  '^'  ^^^  f^'*^  ^^^  fotqenben  yatti^tpien  btlben  ®{e  ie  einen  &a^  (mit  SSebeutttng) 

i^ut  S3eranf(baul{d)ung  ibred  btlbU(ben  obet  metopbonfdien  ®ebrau(be<  unb  ibtet  Jtom 
firuttton : — npi&jt,  oetfetfen;  aufgelegt^  oetnatrt/  aufgebtadit;  i»etf4)oUen#  beflic|t. 

16.  4.  Snd  jDrutfd)C  su  ttbrrfe^fn. 

(d)  She  could  quite  well  have  completed  her  task  even  without  her 
teacher  having  shown  her  how  to  do  it. 

(5)  All  honest  men  have  a  genuine  dislike  to  accepting  anything 
that  might  savour  in  the  least  of  bribery. 

(c)  There  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  a  reproof  con- 

veyed in  good  natured  raillery  and  one  of  biting  sarcasm. 

(d)  Although  the  clerk  has  undoubtedly  acted  against  the  rules 

of  the  office,  his  superiors  seem  disposed  to  take  a  lenient  view 
of  the  matter. 

(e)  I  feel  sure  all  will  yet  come  right  in  the  end  ;  do  not,  therefore, 

take  the  thing  to  heart  too  much. 


COMMERCIAL  GERMAN. 
Wednesday,  26th  June. — 4  to  6.30  p.m. 
The  whole  of  this  Faper  should  he  omiwered, 
26.       1«  Translate  into  English : — 

^erren  ®fbr.  fiJe^ten*/  eeeb«/  ben  8.  Sanuat  1906. 

mecf. 

t&ir  baben  bad  SSetgnsden  S^nen  (termtt  2(bf(br{ft  unfetr<  bi<  31.  jDejember  a.  p. 
obgefcblofTenen  5tonto!orrentd  ju  ubcrfenben.  @te  werben  bei  2)ur(b{i4t  beflrlben 
flnbrn/  ta^  3^ncn  etn  @a(bo  t>on 

jeii4  5  0 

gut  tommt/  lu  brffen  ^CuSgleictung  xcvc  eine  Slrotte/  ouf  G^mibt  &  Go.  bort# 
beif^liefen. 

%\l  ©eweift  unferet  ^ufrieben^eit  mit  S^ren  freunblitften  unb  erfotgrfi^en  SDienften 
mSbrcub  bed  oetgangenen  3a^re<  werben  mic  bei  ^roffaung  bft  Skbitffobtt  ^legenbett 
nebmen/  Sbnen  einige  Jtijle n  ber  neuejlen  ©toffe  ju  fonftgnieren*  bit/  »ie  wit  glaubeiw 
bem  S5rfibiabrebfbtrf  entfpred)en  unb  fid)  ouf  Sb^em  ^laftc  |d)r.eU  cettaufen  roetben. 
3Bir  empfe^len  und  Sbnen/  wit  freunbf(baftlid)er  |>o(l)a<i)lun0r 

@rgebenftf 

6mttb  &  SRebettf . 

35.  2.  Answer  in  German  the  foregoing  letter,  acknowledging  receipt  of 

the  enclosed  documents.  As  regards  the  former  of  these,  say  that  it  has 
been  examined  and  found  correct  ;  also  that  the  draft  on  Schmidt  &  Co. 
remitted  by  your  friends  has  been  duly  honoured,  and  the  amount  passed  to 
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the  credit  of  their  account  from  date.  Add  that  you  are  pleased  with  the 
prospect  of  receiving  further  consignments  from  them,  which  you  have  no 
doubt  wil  j)rove  satisfactory,  and  conclude  with  best  wishes  for  a 
prosperous  New  Year. 

16.  3.  Mention  brieflv  in  German  the  principal  articles  of  export  to  Great 

Britain  from  the  following  places  : — 

New  Orleans^  Trinidad^  Femamlmco,  Montevideo. 

24.       Either— 

4.  Translate  the  following  Market  Eepcrt : — 

BaumioolU.  ^ie  Um[5Qe  am  ^tuerpooler  Scrminmattt  warm  nidnt  umfano* 
reiser  9latur  unb  bie  9>rdfe  bcwegten  ftd)  junSibfl/  im  Sinltand  mit  amecifanifd)rn 
^elbun9en/  rttctodrCi.  Die  9la4fragc  na4  fpSteren  ^efetung^fciftrn  ift/  namemUd) 
fur  tontincntale  8lcd}nung/  befonbert  gut  unb  mangeM  ICngcboU  erfu^rrn  fie  (ine  nidf 
unbctr5d)tltd)c  Srfyerung/  toS^renb  bie  nfi^cn  Sermtnc  t(ce  anfSnglidKn  Xurloerlufle 
mcbc  ate  (in^oltrn.  jDa«  ^tatdcfc^Sft  in  ameri£amf4)em  Sto^probuEt  blcibt  loeitct 
Ifb^aft.  SraftliancT  wurbcn  gut  umgefe^t  unb  Mttefcn  auf  i|prem  vonoodngcn  Jtur<. 
3n  yemanrm  lag  ttxoai  mtf)x  sD^atrriol  oor  unb  bie  UmfSfte  waren  itemlid)  gut  bci 
uneerSnberten  ^reifcn.  (Sgvptif^et  yrobutt  xoat  in  gutrr  9la4fcagc  unb  fc^ieft 
bur4ge^nb«  ^.  ^^.    OfHiibier  multen  bei  mSffigett  Umfd^n  •^.  oei^en. 

Ceibe.  Com  9len>s9octer  Sio^feibenmarft  nnrb  Ub^ftet  Serfe^^  gemrlbet.  IDte 
9mfe  t^aben  ftc^  befe^gt.     Of  fanben  gute  2(bf(^(fiffc  flatt. 

Or— 

5.  (a)  Translate  into  English : — 

(1)  IDcr  fSirtungttreie  be6  2(genten  wirb  Auf  ben  (^iefigrn  9Ia(  befd^Snft. 

(2)  SDte  fikiren  wurben  unter  Cteuetverf^btf  Mtfauft. 
(S)  ttnfere  Sebingungen  ftnb  folgenbe: — 

(a)  %wc  3a|)(ungen  unb  3nEaf|t  auf  (teffgem  yCot  }  %  i  fSc 

auiwdrtl  ja^lbare  obcr  cinjuiie^enbe  (Sffetten  ^  Jd  9)ro> 
9tfton. 

(b)  •egrnfeittge  3in<re(()nung  (u  5  %  pro  anno. 

(c)  SBir  traflieren  fSr  unfere  Sorfc^e  in  3ive{monatl»e4|eIn# 

oom  3a^lung0tage  an  gere^net. 

(d)  Sriefporto  unb  (Sourtagen  ge^n  3^nen  lu  (aft. 

(b)  Translate  into  German  : — 

1)  The  steamer  has  not  yet  been  cleared  at  the  Custom  house. 
f2)  This  firm  has  failed  for  a  considerable  amount. 

[3)  Please  address  Captain  Miller's  letters  to  the  care  of  the 
shipbrokers. 

(4)  This  item  should  be  passed  to  sundries  account 


GAELIC. 

Thursday,  27th  June.— 2  to  6  p.m. 

[S,B.^Candidate9  who  took  Gaelic  in  1906,  and  who  now  detire  to  get 
additiotial  marks  (within  the  maximum  of  80)  for  the  King(s 
Scholarship  Examinati^m  of  1907,  should  omit  questions  1  oAid  2  in 
this  paper,  and  should  take  instead  questions  8  and  9.] 

92,  1. — Translate  into  English  : — 

Bidh  mi  a  nis,  mata,  a'  f^ail  mo  bheannachd  agaibh,  agus  tha  mi  'nur 
comain  air  son  na  thug  sibh  dhomh  d'ur  seanachas.  Aeus  ged  bha  mise 
labhairt  mar  rinn  mi,  cha  ruig  sibh  a  leas  'ur  barail  a  bni  na's  tnios'  onui 
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Tha  fhios  aigah-uile  duined'an  aithne  mi  gu'm  bi  moran  de  cliaiiintfhaoin 
a'  raith  air  mo  thean^dh.  Cha'n  'eil  fios  asam  oo-dhiii  ragadh  an  fhAilinn 
80  leam  no  dh'  61  mi  i  le  bainne  cioch  mo  ma^thar,  ach  is  eagal  learn  nach 
dealaich  i  rium  gus  an  teid  mi  f  o'n  talamb.  Is  duilich  an  car  a  theid  's  an 
t-seana  mhaide  thoirt  as.  Ach  ged  tha  sin  a  muigh^  tba  d6cha8  agam 
nach  'eil  e  stigh  :  sed  tha  g6raiche^  an  teangaidh,  tha  mi  an  ddchas  nach  'eil 
moran  lochd  's  a  chridhe.  'S  e  Eachann  Gk)rm  a  their  iad  rium,  agos  nach  i 
a'  Bheurla  air  sin  True  Blue  ?  Agus  a  dh'  aindeoin  na  thuirt  mi  a  nochd,  is 
luaithe  ru  m6r  a  dhuraichdinn  fasj^h  mo  thighe  a^us  blaths  mo  theine  do 
choigrich  bhochda  ann  an  cruaidh-chas,  na  shininn  lamh  eucorachgu  ni  sam 
bith  a  bhuineadh  dhaibh  a  ghlacadh  le  foill  no  le  f6irneart. 

18*  2.  Translate  into  English  one  of  the  following : — 

(a)  Is  toigh  leam  a'  Qh^idhealtachd,  is  toigh  leam  gach  gleann, 
Gach  eas  agus  coire  an  diithaich  nam  beann  ; 

Is  toigh  leam  na  gillean  'n  an  dideadh  glan,  ur, 
Is  boineid  Qhlinn-garaidh  mu'n  camagan  dldtn. 

Is  toigh  leam  a'  Qhaidhlig,  a  bikrdachd  's  a  ce61, 
'S  trie  thog  i  a  nlos  sinn  'nuair  bhiomaid  fo  le6n  ; 
'S  i  dh'ionnsuich  sinn  trath  ann  an  laithean  ar  n-6i^\ 
*S  nach  fig  sinn  ga  brith  gus  an  luidh  sinn  fo'n  fh6id. 

(b)  Tha  gach  beinn,  gach  cnoc,  's  gach  sliabh, 
Air  am  faca  sinn  t1iu  triall, 

Nis  air  call  an  dreach  's  am  fiamh, 
O  nach  tig  thu  chaoidh  nan  cian. 

Bha  'n  t-il  6e  nach  f  ac'  thu  riamh. 
'G  altrum  graidh  dhuit  agus  miadh  ; 
Ach  thuit  an  cridhe  nis  'n  an  cliabh, 
O'n  a  chaidil  thu  gu  sior. 

SO.  3.  Reproduce,  in  Oaelic,  the  story  read  out 

20.  4.  Translate  into  Gaelic  :— 

The  Highlanders  returned,  weary  and  disheartened,  to  their  former 
position  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  some  of  them  immediately 
lay  down  to  sleep  and  others  went  away  in  search  of  something  to  eat.  So 
scarce  was  food  at  this  time  that  the  Prince  himself,  on  retiring  to  Culloden 
House,  could  obtain  no  better  refreshment  than  a  little  bread  and  whisky. 
He  felt  the  utmost  anxiety  regarding  his  men.  whose  strength  was  being 
rapidly  reduced  by  hunger  and  cold ;  and  he  therefore  gave  orders,  before 
seeking  repose^  that  the  whole  country  should  be  thoroughly  searched  for 
provisions.  His  orders  were  not  without  effect.  A  large  quantity  of  barley 
was  found  and  at  once  ground  into  meal,  but  the  poor  famished  soldiers 
never  had  a  chance  of  tasting  the  bread,  for  the  hour  of  battle  came  before 
it  could  be  baked. 

8.  5.  Combine  the  following  Prepositions  with  the  Personal  Pronouns, 

Singular  and  Plural :— aiV,  ao,  de^  ru 

6.  6.  Translate  any  three  of  the  following  sentences  into  idiomatic  Gaelic  : — 

What  do  you  wish  me  to  do )  I  care  not  whether  he  goes  or  stays. 
My  brother  wrote  to  me  last  week.  The  sooner  he  comes  the  better.  I 
shall  call  in  passing. 

6.  7.  Express,  in  English,  the  meaning  of  cmy  three  of  the  following  sentences 

(mere  translation  of  the  words  wiJl  not  suffice)  :— Is  fhada  ghabh  e  bhuam. 
Cha  b'fhiach  leis  sin  a  dheanamh.  Tha  beul  an  anmoich  ann.  Ruigidh 
each  mall  muileann.    'S  e  farmad  a  ui  treabhadh. 

[To  he  substituted  for  Questions  1  and  2  by  those  Candidates  only  who 
took  Gaelic  m  1906,  and  who  now  wish  to  obtain  additional  markB 
for  the  King^s  Scholarship}  Examination  of  1907.    See  note  N.B.  at 
the  head  of  this  paper.] 

22.  8.  Translate  into  English  :— 

Na  smaointich  gnr  Ciiilteach^  bochd,  gearanach^  mise,  Rha  mi  am  latha 
fhein  cho  dt^idheil  air  cridhealas  ri  aon  Ghaidheal  ad  dhiithaich.     Bha.  mi 

^  Culdee. 
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m^mnaoh,  soimdach,  Ard-thogarracL  Cha  do  chuireadh  riaiah  eprochd  no 
dubiiaehaft  as  mo  leth,  Ach  tha  mi  nis  a'  fi^  sean.  Tho  mo  chiabhan  air 
glasadh,  agus  ged  nach  f  aodar  a  radh  gur  seann  duino  mi,  cha'n  aim  a'  direadh 
na  beinne  tha  mi.  Tha  beachd  iir  agam  *ga  fhaotaiim  gach  latha  air  an 
t^eaoghal  chaochlaideach  so.  Tha  cridhealas  m'6ige  f naighte  am  chuimhno 
n  companaich  m'6ige,  agus  iadsan  cha'n  'eil  ann.  Is  iomadh  tir  anns  a  bheil 
lad  'n  an  luidhe,  acus  is  fad'  o  ch^ile  gach  iif  iffh  anns  a  bheil  iad  air  an 
caramh.  Tha  mo  dhuthaich  air  faotainn,  ach  f^fi  Jn  *eil  mo  dhaoine.  larram 
lad,  ach 's  e  am  f 6id  gorm  a  chomharraicheas  &  niach  iad.  Dh'  fhalbh  iadsan, 
agus  falbhaidh  sinne  ann  an  latha  no  dha.  Cha'n  km  gn  cridhealas,  agus  an 
saoghal  a'  sleamhnachadh  as ;  cha'n  fhearas  chuideacnd  a  bhi  seasamh  air 
stairsnich  a'  bhAis. 

18.  9.  Translate  into  English  one  of  the  two  following  quatrains : — 

(a)  Tha  Cabar-f^idh*  an  dluths  do  loir  dhuit, 
Nach  biodh  ^isleineach  's  an  stri. 

Fir  nach  obadh  leis  'g  an  tc  gaiK 

Dol  a  chogadh  'n  aghaidh  Itlgh  ; 

Bu  cholgail,  faiceant',  an  stoirni  ieachdaidh, 

Armach,  breacanach,.  air  thi 

Dol 's  an  iomairt,  gun  bhonn  gioraig, 

'S  iad  nach  tilkadh  chaoidh  fa  .  his. 

(b)  Cia  mar  a  dheanadh  e  6ran^ 
Gun  e61a8,  gun  tuigse  nkduir  ? 
O  nach  deanadh  e  air  d6igh  e. 

'S  ann  bu  ch6ir  dha  fuireach  sarnhach  : 
Bruidhinn  ghlugach  's  cuid  di  mabach, 
Moran  stadaich  ann  am  p^irt  di ; 
Na  ni  e  phlabartaich  ch6mhraidh, 
Cha  bheo  na  thuigeas  a  Gh^dhiig. 


GAELIC 
Thursday,  27th  June— 2.45  p.m. 

ThU  paper  muH  not  be  seen  by  any  Candidate.  * 

To  be  read  out  tvnce  by  the  SuperviHng  Officer  (or  the  Teacher)  at  2.46  p.m. 
The  whstance  of  tnts  story  is  to  be  reproduced  by  the  Candidates  in  Gaelic 
from  memory.    No  notes  may  be  made  while  it  is  being  read. 

Before  commencing  to  read  it,  the  Supervising  Officer  should  warn  the 
Candidates  that  they  are  not  to  aim  at  reproducing  the  passage  in  all  its 
details,  and  in  the  same  words  or  order  of  words  as  the  origfimal.  What 
is  desired  is  that  they  should  attetnpt  to  relate  the  story  in  Gaelic,  in 
their  own  diction  and  idiom. 

The  Shephebd's  Dog. 

A  really  good  collie  is  worth  a  great  deal  to  his  master ;  in  fact,  the  dog 
is  the  true  shepherd,  for  he  does  most  of  the  man's  work  for  him.  A  North 
Country  shepherd  once  bought  some  sheep  in  Edinburgh,  and  on  the  way 
home  lost  two  of  them.  This  was  not  only  a  misfortune  and  a  reproach  to 
him,  but  a  slur  upon  his  dog. 

Several  days  after,  the  shepherd,  whose  name  was  John,  learned  that  a 
farmer  who  lived  near  the  highway  had  found  two  sheep.  He  set  oflf  at 
once  with  the  dog  to  see  if  they  were  his.  The  farmer  asked  him  how  they 
were  marked. 

As  John  haH  bought  sheej)  from  many  sellers,  he  could  not  inform  the 
farmer  ;  who  said, — 

"  Very  well  :  then  it  i»  only  right  that  I  should  keep  the  sheep.'' 

'*  If  s  a  fact,  replied  John,  "  that  I  cannot  tell  the  sheep  ;  but  if  my 
dog  can,  will  you  let  me  have  them  ? " 

^  The  Chief  of  the  Mackenzies. 
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The  fanner,  though  hard,  was  honest,  and  having  little  fear  of  the 
trial,  had  all  the  i^eep  upon  his  farm  turned  into  a  large  park.  John's  dos 
also  was  turned  into  we  park,  and  it  immediately  singled  out  first  one  ana 
then  the  other  of  the  strays. 

That  afternoon  John  was  offered  forty  pounds  for  his  collie,  but  he 
refused  it,  saying,  *'  He  is  a  good  dog,  and  he's  worth  more  than  that  to  me. 
He's  a  far  better  shepherd  than  I  am." 


WW 


SPANIStt 

Thursday,  27th  June — 2  to  5  p.m. 

The  whoU  of  this  paper  should  he  answered,  CcmdidcUes  vnll  not  be  allowed 
to  pass  unless  they  reach  the  necessary  standard  both  in  composition 
and  in  translation, 

16,  1*  (<')  Translate  into  English  :— 

Hay  una  ciudad  en  Espana,  la  segunda  en  importancia  despu^s  de  la 
capital,  la  primera  sin  disputa  en  el  camino  de  los  adelantoe,  para  la  cnai 
no  tienen  sino  elogios  cuantoe  la  han  visitado,  siquiera  una  vez,  cuyabelleza, 
progreso  material  y  refinada  cultura  proclaman  undnimes  nacionales  y 
extraineros  y  que,  sin  embargo,  no  tiene  la  inmensa  celebridad  que  mereoe 
por  todas  estas  circunstancias.    Esta  ciudad  4  que  me  refiero  es  Baroelona. 

Dificilmente  se  encontrard  en  Espana  un  pueblo  donde  la  afici6n  6,  nor 
mejor  decir,  el  hdbito  del  trab%jo  est^  mAs  arraigado  que  en  el  pueblo 
catakLn  :  apenas  se  encontrard  entre  todas  nuestras  capitales  una  mis  activa, 
m^  inaustriosa,  que  Barcelona ;  el  amor  al  trabajo  es  alii  8in6nimo  de 
amor  A  la  yida  ;  v  como  s61o  en  ^1  cifran  su  bienestar  presente  y  sn 
risueiio  porvenir,  todo  cataUn.  A  medida  que  mas  ambiciona  los  goces  y  los 
placeres  de  la  Yida,  m^  redobla  su  pasion  por  el  trabi^JO)  fV^^  no  es  otra 
cosa,  d  mis  ojos,  que  su  anhelo  de  llegar  pronto  d  una  posici6n  hol^pada  y 
f  eliz,  por  el  camino  de  lo  llcito  y  de  lo  honroso. 

Los  barceloneses  creen,  y  creen  bien,  que  la  vida  debe  compartirse 
entre  el  trabi^o  litil  y  el  placer  honesto  ;  que  nada  es  mas  natural  y  con- 
veniente  que  trabajar  la  semana  entera  para  gastar,  el  domingo,  la  cuarta 
parte  del  producto  de  su  trabajo,  proporcionando  descanso  al  cuerpo  y  solaz 
al  alma. 

15.  (6)  La  comida  se  trajo  aquel  dla  de  la  fonda  m4s  cercana,  y  los  ninos, 

que  habian  pasado  todo  el  dla  en  la  casa  de  Caballero,  vinieron  por  la  noche. 
En  los  sucesivos  el  gozo,  el  orgullo,  la  liinchaz6n  ae  los  Ramirez  por  las        , 
venti^as  de  su  nuevo  domicilio  se  manifestaban  en  el  acto  de  ensenarlo  a       j 
los  amigos  que  les  visitaban.     Don  Francisco  y  su  senora  acompanaban  las 
visitas  por  toda  la  casa,  mostrando  pieza  por  pieza^  sin  omitir  ninguna, 
y  encareciendo  la  holgura  y  la  capacidad  de  cada  una. 

*'  Es  la  mejor  casa  de  Madnd~-deda  con  la  nariz  ahuecada,  Rosalia, 
guiando  por  aquellos  laberintos  A  la  senora  Garcia,  su  amiga.  Yo  digo  aue 
si  la  hubi^ramos  fabricado  nosotras^no  habriamos  repartido  mejor  todas  las 
piezas." 

Vea  Yd.  la  alcoba,  Cdndida  .  .  .  !  qu^  hermosa  pieza  y  qu^  abrigada ! 
No  antra  aqui  el  aire  por  ninguna  parte. 

—  Mire  Yd.   .    .    .    rara  vez  se  ve  un  estucado  maa  bien  puesto. 

—  En  este  otro  cuartito  es  donde  me  lavo.  Es  pequenito  peio  aobra 
espacio. 

—  Ya  lo  creo  que  sobra.  Note  Yd.  estos  pasillos.  Si  esto  parece  la 
Plaza  de  Toros.  .  .  .  Lo  menos  tienen  vara  v  media  de  ancho.  Ahora 
vea  Yd.  qu^  comedor,  qai  desahogo.  Cabe  pert ectamente  la  mesa  de  echo 
personas.  En  la  otra  casa  estdbamos  tan  estrechos  que,  cuando  la  criada 
pasaba  con  los  platos,  Ramirez  tenia  que  levantarse. 

25^  2.  Translate  into  Spanish  : — 

From  Malaga  to  Qranada  there  are  two  roads,  and  several  ways  of 
accomplishing  the  journey,  but,  after  every  enquiry,  we  found  the  easiest 
bnd  best  Wfts  to  hife  A  carriage  to  take  us  to  Loja,  which  W0  could  rea^ 


by  storting  at  8  a.in.  as  soon  as  the  diligence  which  left  at  six,  if  we  had 
sufficient  relays  of  mtdes. 

This  therefore  we  did,  and  leaving  all  our  heavy  baggag[e  at  the 
Alameda  Hotel,  in  Malaga,  we  started  with  sufficient  for  a  fortnight,  in  a 
kind  of  omnibus  with  eight  mules,  changed  three  times  en  route,  and 
arrived  at  Loja  at  9.30  p.m.    We  paid  9^.  for  the  carriage. 

^  The  scenery  the  whole  way  is  magnificent.  The  view  of  the  vega,  or 
plain,  of  Malaga,  as  it  burst  upon  us  every  now  and  then  was  beautiful ; 
It  was  nearly  two  hours  before  we  quite  lost  sight  of  Malaga. 

16.  3*  Write  a  Spanish  version  of  the  passage  read  out. 

Pabt  IL 

■ 

8.  4.  State  the  general  rules  concerning  the  position  of  adjectives  in  Spanish, 

giving  some  examples.    Mention  some  adjectives  which  drop  the  final  o 
when  preceding  a  noun  masculine  singular. 

8.  6.  Qive  the  meaning  and  explain  the  use  of  the  following  words  i—por 

and  para  ;  ahi  and  aui  ;  ante^  antes,  and  addante  ;  demda  and  ademds, 

14.  8.  (a)  Translate  into  English  the  following  sentences,  commenting  on  the 

grammatical  construction  of  the  words  in  italics  : — 

El  ruisenor  canta  lo  mas  dara  y  hermosamente  del  mundo. 
Vd.,  Begun  parece.  es  partidario  del  Gk)biemo. 
El  asunto  que  Yas.  me  han  fiado  selohe  arreglado  como  he  podido. 
Guando  Uegamos  k  la  f  onda  empezamos  d  comer — cuando  llegtiemos 
d  la  f onda,  empezaremos  d  comer. 

(6)  Translate  into  Spanish  : — 

What  is  the  dav  of  the  month  ? 

One  is  always  being  asked  for  money  in  this  place. 

There  is  no  doubt  tnat  he  will  some  day  become  a  great  man. 

It  is  more  than  three  weeks  since  I  saw  him 


SPANISH. 

Thursday,  27th  June.— 2.45  p.m. 

This  Faper  must  not  be  seen  by  a/ny  Candidate. 

To  he  read  out  twice  by  the  Supervising  Officer  (or  a  Teacher)  oJt  2.46  p.m. 
The  substance  of  this  story  is  to  be  reproduced  by  the  Candidates  in 
Spanish  from  numory.    No  notes  may  he  made  while  it  is  being  read. 

One  wet  day  a  Oerman  arrived  at  an  inn  and,  ^oing  into  the  parlour, 
took  off  his  overcoat  and  placed  it  at  the  fire  ;  then  ne  went  to  the  window 
to  look  out.  An  old  Dutchman  who  was  sitting  in  the  room  smoking  a 
pipe,  turning  to  the  Gferman,  said,  "What  is  your  name.  Sir  ? "  The  German, 
offended  at  the  familiarity  of  the  Dutchman,  at  first  gave  no  answer.  After 
a  short  time  the  Dutchman  repeat^  his  question.  This  time  the  German, 
in  a  sharp  tone  told  him  his  name.  "  Well,  Mr.  So  and  So,"  said  the  Dutch- 
man, "  your  coat  is  burning."  "  What,"  exclaimed  the  German,  **  if  you  saw 
it  buminff,  why  did  you  not  tell  me  sooner  ? "  **  In  my  country,"  answered 
the  Dutounan,  "  it  is  not  considered  good  manners  to  specuc  to  people 
without  knowing  their  names." 


MATHEMATICS. 

Lower  Gkadb—I. 

Wednesday,  19th  June.— -11  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 

Candidates  should  answer  only  six  questions,  namely,  Nos.  1,  2,  3^  4.  and 
any  two  of  the  other  five  questions.  All  the  diagrams  should  be 
accurately  drawn,  and,  where  geometrical  constructions  are  employed, 


Value.    ^^  UAVtl^i*  d«ltttrtCA«  BJtAMll^AflOK, 

10.  tlie  construction  lines  should  be  shown.    Proofs  of  geometrical  con- 

structions need  not  be  given  unless  specially  asked.    Marks  are  given 
for  neatness  and  good  style. 

Before  attempting  to  answer  any  (question,  candidates  should  read  the  whole 
of  it  very  carefully,  since  time  is  often  lost  through  misapprehension 
as  to  what  is  really  required. 

16.  1.  A  and  B  are  two  places  on  the  same  side  of  CD,  the  straight  bank  of 

a  river ;  AC  and  BD,  the  perpendicular  distances  of  A  and  B  from  the 
bank,  are  16  and  51  miles,  and  CD  is  10  miles. 

(a)  Find  the  distance  from  ^  to  ^  by  means  of  an  accurate  drawing 
to  scale. 

(b)  Show  that  the  distance  majr  also  be  obtained  by  calcqlation  from 

a  rough  drawing,  and  find  it  in  this  way. 

15,  2.  Draw  an  equilateral  triangle  ABC,    Find  a  point  D  at  the  same 

distance  from  A  and  C  that  B  is ;  and  also  a  point  B  at  the  same  distance 
from  A  and  B  that  C  is. 
Prove  that  D,  A,  E  are  in  the  same  straight  line. 

15.  3.  Prove  that  equal  triangles  on  the  same  side  of  the  same  base  are 

between  the  same  parallels. 

If  two  sides  of  a  triangle  are  bisected,  prove  that  the  straight  line  which 
joins  the  points  of  bisection  is  parallel  to  the  base  and  equal  to  half  of  it. 

15.  4.  The  radius  of  a  certain  circle  contains  r  units  of  length  :  a  straight 
line  cuts  the  circle,  forming  a  chord  which  contains  c  units  of  length  ;  the 
perpendicular  drawn  to  the  line  from  the  centre  of  the  circle  contains 
p  units  of  length.    Prove  the  relation 

c-2Vr»— jo«. 

From  this  relation  show  that  if  the  distance  of  the  line  from  the  centre 
of  the  circle  is  made  greater,  the  length  of  the  chord  will  be  made  less. 

When  the  distance  of  the  line  from  the  centre  is  equal  to  the  radius,  what 
becomes  of  the  chord,  and  what  is  the  line  then  called  ? 

Answer  two  questions  ofdy  of  thefcllowing  five.  If  more  tha/n  two  qitettums 
are  attempted,  all  the  answers  except  two  must  be  struck  out.  If  this 
rule  is  nefflected,  a  deduction  unll  he  made  from  the  marks  awarded, 

15,  5.  A  horse,  grazing  in  a  field,  is  attached  by  a  rope,  4  y^ards  long,  to  a 

straight  bar,  8  yards  long,  the  rope  bein^  fastened  to  a  rin^  that  can  slide 
from  end  to  end  of  the  bar.  Draw,  to  tne  scale  of  half  an  inch  to  the  yard, 
a  figure  representing  the  part  of  the  field  over  which  the  horse  can  graze. 

Show  thieiit  your  n^e  represents  an  area  equal  to  a  circle  of  8  yards 
diameter,  together  with  a  square  of  side  8  yards. 

Find  this  area  in  square  yards,  assuming  that  the  area  of  a  circle  is 
Z}  times  the  square  on  its  radius. 

15,  6.  Draw  a  square  ABCD,    Draw  any  two  straight  lines  throuffh  A,  paaaing 

outside  the  square.  Draw  perpendiculars  to  these  lines  from  By  C,  x>,  and 
measure  their  lengths. 

What  relation  appears  to  exist  in  both  cases  between  the  length  of  the 
perpendicular  from  C  and  the  sum  of  the  lengths  of  the  two  other 
perpendiculars  1 

Prove  that  this  relation  is  always  true. 

15,  7.  If  the  square  on  one  side  of  a  triangle  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares 

on  the  other  two  sides,  prove  that  the  triangle  is  right-angled. 

Taking  the  case  of  a  triangle  whose  sides  are  3,  4  and  5  units  in  length, 
apply  this  theorem  to  ascertain  whether  the  top  right-hand  comer  of  the 
sheet  on  which  you  write  your  answer  is  accurately  a  right  angle,  stating 
clearly  what  measurement  you  make,  and  what  conclusion  you  draw. 

4  K  8.  ABC  is  a  triangle,  and  D  is  the  mid-point  of  BC ;  O  ias,  point  in  AD 

^'       such  that  AG  is  two-thirds  of  AD,    Prove  that  the  triangles  BGC,  CGA^ 

AGE  are  equal  in  area. 
Prove  that  if  BG  is  produced  to  meet  AC  in  E^  the  triangles  ABB^  CBS 

are  equal  in  area. 
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16.  9.  From  a  point  A  two  straight  lines  are  drawn  to  a  circle,  whose  centre 

is  C.  The  first  cuts  it  at  F  and  Q,  the  second  teaches  it  at  T.  If 
AP^=l  inclL  AQ=:Z  inches,  and  AC=s2i  inches,  calculate  the  lengths  of 
AT  and  Ct.  illustrating  your  answer  by  an  accurate  diagram. 

State,  without  proof,  the  geometrical  propositions  on  which  your  results 
depend. 


MATHEMATICS. 

LowEB  Grade — II. 

Wednesday,  19th  June.— 2  p.m.  to  4  p.m. 

Candidates  should  answer  only  nx  questions,  namely,  Nos.  1.  2,  3,  4,  and 
10.  any  two  of  the  other  five  questions.    Marks  are  given  for  neatness 

and  good  style. 

Before  attempting  to  answer  any  question  candidates  should  ^ead  the  whole 
of  it  very  carefully,  since  time  is  often  lost  through  misapprehension 
as  to  what  is  really  required. 

Square-ruled  paper  is  provided  for  the  graphical  work. 

12.  1.  (1)  If 

a  a  4,  6  H  3,  e  ^2, 

find  the  numerical  value  of 

a{bc  -  (6  -  c)  (c  -  g)} 

(a  -  2*)  (6  -  2c) 
(2)  Simplify 

(2a;  -  1)  (4a:'  +  2a?  +  1)  -  4  (g  ->-  2)  (3a?  -^  2)  +  5 

(x  +  1)  (a?  -  3) 

2 jj  2.  Show  that «  - 1  is  a  common  factor  of  a?*  -  3a; + 2,  and  a*  +  3a?*  -  4. 

Resolve  each  of  these  expressions  into  three  factors,  and  find  another 
common  factor. 

15,  3.  Solve  the  equations  : — 

l-2a?      3a?  +  l      5a?-l 


(1) 


5  4  3       > 


(2)  EJl±«£±i.2 

o  a  ' 

(3)  6a?»  -  6a?  -  6  =  0. 

«B  4.  Draw   on  squared  paper  the   lines   represented  by  the  following 

^^'      equations,  taking  an  inch  as  unit,  and  plotting  four  points  on  each  line  :— 

^    a?  +  2y-4, 
0?  —  2y  ■■]. 
Find  the  common  point  from  your  figure,  and  verify  your  result  by 
solving  the  simultaneous  equations. 

Answer  Two  questions  only  of  the  following  five.  If  more  than  two  ques- 
tions are  attempted,  all  the  answers  exc^t  two  must  be  struck  out.  If 
this  rule  is  neglected,  a  deduction  loill  be  made  from  the  marks  awarded, 

« ir  6.  Find  the  coefficient  of  a?*  in  the  product  of  the  factors  «*  —  jc*  +  2*  + 1 

^^'       and  a?«  -  3a?  -  4. 

Resolve  into  elementary  factors 

(a)  4  —  aj  (5  —  x), 

(b)  3  (a?  -  1)  Oc  -  2)  -  2  (a?«  -  1). 

25  6.  If  p  ounces  of  salt  are  placed  into  a  vessel  along  with  a  ounces  of 

water  so  as  to  form  brine,  ana  r  ounces  of  the  brine  are  further  diluted 
with  s  ounces  of  water ;  nnd  how  much  salt  is  contained  in  one  ounce  of 
the  diluted  brine. 


Valub. 
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16.  7.  A  straight  line  AB  is  biflected  at  (7,  and  diyided  unequally  at  D ;  if 

AD  »  x,  i>j9  s*  y,  express  (72)  in  terms  of  x  and  v. 

Hence  find  x  and  y  when  AB  «  10  inches,  ana  the  rectangle  contained 
by  AD  and  DB  is  8  times  the  sqoare  on  CD, 

15.  8.  A  and  B  work  together  for  3  days,  B  doing  as  much  work  in  4  hours 

as  A  does  in  3.    After  this.  B,  working  alone,  nnishes  the  work  in  1  day 
How  long  would  A  have  taken  to  do  the  whole  work  by  himself  ) 

15.  9.  F  and  Q  are  two^  quantities,  whose  magnitudes  vary  but  are  always 

connected  by  a  certain  equation.    The  following  table  gives  four  corre* 
sponding  values  of  F  and  Q  : — 


F 

•g 

2 

3-8 

6 

Q 

2-4 

3 

3-9 

5 

(1)  Plot  4  points  on  pquared  paper  showing  the  4  pairs  of  values  of 

F  and  Q^  taking  1  inch  as  unit. 

(2)  Assuming  that  these  4  points  lie  on  a  straight  line^  find  the  value 

of  F  when  Q  -  4-4 1 

(3)  If  F  has  any  value  a;,  and  y  is  the  corresponding  value  of  Q, 

express  y  in  terms  of  x. 


6. 


9. 
9. 

9. 


9. 


9. 


9. 


MATHEMATICS. 

LowEB  Grade— in. 
Thursday,  20th  June.— 2  p.m.  to  3  p.m. 

Marks  are  given  for  neatness,  arrangement,  and  style. 

Before  attempting  to  answer  any  question,  candidates  should  read  the 
whole  of  it  very  carefully,  since  time  is  often  lost  through  misappre- 
hension as  to  what  is  really  required. 

1.  Find  the  simple  interest  on  £417  10s.  for  7  years  and  4  months  at 
Ai  per  cent,  per  annum. 

2.  (1)  Write  out  a  list  of  the  numbers  between  100  and  120  which  are 
prime  numbers. 

(2)  Find  the  greatest  common  factor  of  1155,  2145,  3003. 

3.  Express 

(1)  If  +  2^  —  3g  as  a  single  vulgar  fraction,  and 


(2) 


7'565  +  4-165 
7-565  -  4-165 


as  a  single  decimal. 


4.  A  man  left  oae-third  of  his  property  to  his  wife,  one-fourth  to  bis 
son,  one-fifth  to  his  daughter,  and  £386  15«.  remained  tor  other  purposes. 
Find  the  amount  of  the  property. 

5.  (1)  An  acre  contains  10  square  chains,  and  a  chain  is  22  yards  in 
length ;  find  the  number  of  square  yards  in  an  acre. 

(2)  The  chain  is  divided  into  100  equal  links.  If  a  field  measures 
15  chains  25  links  in  length  and  13  chains  46  links  in  breadth,  find  its  area 
in  square  chaina 

(3)  Write  down  the  number  of  acres  in  the  field  correct  to  the 
nearest  acre. 

6.  (1)  The  length  of  a  cistern  is  5*4  metres,  its  breadth  4*7  metres,  and 
its  depth  3*8  metres,  find  the  number  of  cubic  metres  of  water  it  will 
contain. 

(2)  If  a  cubic  centimetre  of  water  weighs  a  gram,  find  in  kilograms 
the  weight  of  the  water  contained  by  the  cistern. 


Vxt-tTlt 
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MATHEMATICS. 

Higher  Gradb— I. 

Wednesday,  19th  June. — 11  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 

Candidates  should  answer  only  six  questions,  namely,  Nos.  1,  2,  .3,  4,  and 
any  two  of  the  other  nve  questions.    All  the  figures  should  be 
accurately  drawn,  and,  where  geometrical  constructions  are  employed, 
the  construction  lines  should  oe  shown.    Proofs  of  geometrical  con- 
10.  structionsneed  not  be  given  unless  specially  asked.   Marks  are  given 

for  neatness  and  good  style. 

Before  attempting  to  answer  any  question,  candidates  should  read  the 
whole  of  it  very  carefully,  since  time  is  often  lost  through  mis- 
apprehension as  to  what  is  really  required. 

16.  1.  Find  a  point  equally  distant  from  three  given  points  which  are  not 

in  the  same  straight  lina    State  and  prove  your  construction. 
Draw  two  straight  lines  which  intersect,  and  take  two  points  in  the  same 

Slane  but  not  in  the  straight  lines.    Find  all  the  points  which  are  ecjui- 
istant  from  the  two  points,  and  are  also  equidistant  from  the  two  straight 
lines,  stating  your  construction  without  proof. 

16.  2.  If  a  straight  line  AB  be  divided  equally  in  C  and  unequally  in  2>, 

state,  and  prove  by  means  of  a  figure,  the  connection  which  exists  between 
the  squares  on  AD^  DB,  AC,  CV. 

If  AC  contain  x  units  of  length,  and  CD  contain  y  units,  state  the 
algebraic  identity  corresponding  to  the  geometrical  theorem. 

16.  3.  Prove  that  the  sum  of  two  opposite  angles  of  a  quadrilateral  inscribed 

in  a  circle  is  equal  to  two  right  angles. 

Four  points.  Ay  B,  C,  D,  are  taken  in  order  on  the  circumference  of  a 
circle  so  that  the  sum  of  the  arcs  AB,  CD  is  equal  to  half  the  circum- 
ference. Prove  that  if  tangents  are  drawn  at  A,  £,  C,  D,  t^e  quadrilateral 
thus  formed  is  one  that  can  be  inscribed  in  a  circle. 

16  4.  Assuming  that  the  areas  of  similar  triangles  are  in  the  ratio  of  the 

areas  of  the  squares  on  their   corresponding  sides,  prove  that  the  same 
heorem  is  true  for  the  areas  of  similar  polygons. 

The  county  of  Perth  occupies  an  area  of  12*8  souare  inches  in  a  map 
in  which  the  distance  between  Perth  and  Dunkela  is  represented  by  3*75 
inches.  Find  the  area  occupied  by  the  same  county  in  another  map,  in 
which  the  distance  between  these  towns  is  5*25  inches. 

Answer  two  of  tfie  following  five.  If  more  than  two  questions  are 
attempted,  all  the  answers  except  two  mrist  be  struck  out.  If  this 
rule  M  neglected,  a  deduction  will  be  made  from  the  marks  avfarded. 

16,  5.  The  distance  from  Edinburj;h  to  either  Aberdeen  or  Oban  is  96  miles; 

the  distance  from  Inverness  to  either  Aberdeen  or  Oban  is  84  miles  ;  the 
distance  from  Edinburgh  to  Inverness  is  156  miles.  Find  the  distance  from 
Aberdeen  to  Oban,  by  a  diagram  drawn  on  the  scale  of  24  miles  to  the  inch. 

Write  down  the  expression  for  the  area  of  a  triangle  in  terms  of  its  sides, 
and  apply  it  to  find  the  area  in  square  inches  of  the  quadrilateral  figure 
formed  by  joining  the  points  representing  the  four  towns. 

Examine  whether  this  result  agrees  with  your  measurement  of  the 
distance  from  Aberdeen  to  Oban. 

15^  6.  ABCD  is  a  parallelogram  ;  E,  F  are  the  mid-points  of  BCj  CD, 

Find,  by  measurement,  the  ratio  in  which  the  straight  line  BD  is  divided 
by  the  straight  lines  AE,  AF  in  your  figure. 
Prove  geometrically  that  your  conclusion  is  true. 

16.  7.  AB,  CD  are  two  chords  in  a  circle  ;F,Q  are  the  mid-points  of  the 

arcs  AB,  CD.  Prove  that  the  chord  PQ  makes  equal  angles  with  the 
chords  AB,  CD. 

16.  8.  ABC  is  a  triangle  in  which  AB  =  AC ;    D,  S  Bxe  points  in  AC 

and  AC  produced,  such  that  the  jL  DBC  =  Z.  CBJS.  Prove  that  ilC  is  a 
mean  proportional  between  AD,  AE* 
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16.  9.  ABCD  is  one  square  face  of  a  cube,  each  edge  of  which  is  two  inches 

in  length  :  E  is  the  comer  diametrically  opposite  A ;  and  F  is  the  mid- 
point of  CE,    Draw  on  your  paper  a  triangle  eoual  to  the  triangle  ABF» 

Find  by  calculation  the  lengths  of  AF^BF^  correct  to  two  decimal 
places. 

Find  the  tangent  of  the  angle  between  the  planes  ABF^  ABC. 


15. 


MATHEMATICS. 

Higher  Qbadb.— II. 

Wednesday,  19th  June.— 2  p.m.  to  4  p.h. 

10.  Candidates  should  answer  only  m  questions,  namely,  Nos.  1,  2.  3,  4,  and 
any  two  of  the  remaining  five  questions.  Marks  are  given  for  neat- 
ness and  good  style. 

Before  attempting  to  answer  an^  question,  candidates  should  read  the 
whole  of  it  very  carefully,  since  time  is  often  lost  through  misappre- 
hension as  to  what  is  reaUy  required. 

Square-ruled  paper  and  four-place  logarithmic  tables  are  provided. 
9.  1.  Verify  that  as  far  aa  5  decimal  places 

4+    ' 


5        3  X  5»        6X5* 
is  equal  to  the  sum  of 

9^3x9^^5x9* 
and 

4+    ^         ^ 


11        3  X  11»  ^  5  X  11*  ^  •    '    • 

17.  2.  Find  the  complete  solution  of  the  simultaneous  equations, 

X  +  y  ^\l^  ay  «■  30. 
Verify  your  solution  graphically. 

2g  3.  If  m  and  n  are  positive  integers  prove  that 

Hence,  show  that  if  a  similar  relation  is  to  hold  good  when  m  is  a  fraction 
say  f ,  we  must  interpret  oi^  as  V^* 
Prove  that 

16.  4.  Find  an  expression  for  the  sum  of  n  quantities  in  geometric  progression 

of  which  the  first  term  is  a  and  the  common  ratio  r. 

Find  the  sum  of  5  quantities  in  geometric  progression  of  which  the  first 
is  4  and  the  last  \, 

Answer  two  of  the  following  five.  If  more  tha/n  two  questions  are  attempted, 
ail  the  answers  except  two  must  be  st/ntck  out.  If  this  rale  is  neglected^ 
a  deduction  will  be  made  from  the  marks  awarded. 

y^^  5.  The  hypotenuse  of  a  right-angled  triangle  is  2*89  inches  and  the 

perpendicular  drawn  to  it  from  the  nght  angle  is  1*2  inches ;  find  the  sides. 

2  J  6.  Draw  in  one  figure  the  graphs  of — 

la?  -'7, 


(l)y-«"  -  tx-3, 


from  X  ^  —  2toa;a3,  taking  one  inch  as  unit. 
Find  from  your  figure  the  points  in  which  the  graphs  intersect. 

7.  If 

Va?  +  Vy  +  V«  «  0, 
prove  that 

(1)  a:>  +  y*  +  f«  »  %{yt_±tx±je^ 

(2)  «  +  y  +  «  =»  2  njys  +  sx  ■¥  xy. 
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15.  8.  A  train  completed  a  joarney  of  273  miles  in  a  certain  time.    If  its 

average  speed  had  been  one  mile  per  hour  quicker,  it  would  have  saved  10 
minutes  over  the  whole  journey.  Show  that  its  average  speed  was  a  little 
under  40  miles  per  hour. 

15.  9.  Define  the  logarithm  of  a  given  number  to  a  given  base,  and  show 

from  your  definition  that  the  logarithm  of  1000  to  the  base  8  is  between  3 
and  4. 

A  metre  is  39*37  inches,  a  litre  is  a  cubic  decimetre.    Use  logarithms  to 
find,  as  nearly  as  your  tables  permit,  the  number  of  cubic  inches  in  a  litre. 


MATHEMATICS. 

HlOHBB  GbADE. — III. 

Thursday,  SOth  June.— 2  p.m.  to  4  p.m. 

10.       Candidates  should  answer  only  six  questions,  namely,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  and 
■    any  two  of  the  other  five  questions.    Marks  are  given  for  neatness 
and  good  style.    All  the  figures  should  be  accurately  drawn. 

Before  attempting  to  answer  an^r  question,  candidates  should  read  the 
whole  of  it  very  carefully,  since  time  is  often  lost  through  misappre- 
hension as  to  what  is  really  required. 

Square-ruled  paper  and  four- place  logarithmic  tables  are  provided. 

15,  1.  Give  a  definition  of  the  cosine  of  an  angle  suitable  to  angles  of  any 

magnitude. 
If  tan  il  -  2  sin  A,  find  all  possible  values  of  A  leas  than  380°. 

15,  2.  If  tf  is  acute,  prove  that  oos  ^  =  sin  (90*  -  ^). 

Use  the  table  of  sines  to  make  a  table  of  the  values  of  cos  $  correct  to 
two  decimal  places  when  d  =  10**,  20%  30**,  ...  90*. 

Hence  draw  the  graph  of  cos  ^,  from  0  «  0"*  to  ^  a  90%  taking  a  hori- 
zontal inch  to  represent  10*  and  two  vertical  inches  to  represent  unity. 

15.  3.  Standing  at  a  horizontal  distance  of  840  feet  from  the  base  of  a  monu- 

ment, a  man  observes  the  elevation  of  the  top  of  the  monument  to  be  36°. 
Assuming  that  the  man's  eye  is  5  feet  from  the  ground,  calculate  the  height 
of  the  monument  to  the  nearest  foot,  and  verify  by  a  diagram  drawn 
accurately  to  scale. 

15,  4.  Assuming  that 

cos  A  =  —J 

26c 

deduce   an  expression   for  sin   iA  in  terms  of  a,  6,  c  and  s ;   where 
2»  =s  a  +  6  +  c. 
If  a  » 7,  6  «  8,  c  a  13,  find  the  size  of  the  largest  angle  of  the  triangle. 

A  nsumr  two  qttestions  out  of  the  foUovfing  five.  If  more  than  two  questions 
are  attempted^  all  the  answers  except  two  must  he  struck  rmt.  If 
this  rule  is  neglected  a  deduction  will  be  made  from  the  marks 
awa/rded. 

15,  5.  Construct  an  angle  of  30%  giving  a  geometrical  proof  of  the  correct- 

ness of  your  construction. 

Calculate  the  values  of  sin  30°,  cos  30°  and  tan  30%  correct  to  five  decimal 
pla(»ds,  giving  your  working  in  full  detail. 

State  how  far  your  results  agree  with  those  of  the  four  place  tables. 

15,  6.  Assuming  the  formulae  for  cos  (il  +  ^)  and  cos  {A  -  B\  prove  that 

cos  X  +  cos  y  —  2  cos  ^    -  V  cos  ^  "^  V 

^  2  2     • 

Use  this  formula  to  find  a  value  of  Aj  which  satisfies  the  equation, 

cos  (A  +  30°)  +  cos  (-4  -  30°)  =  f . 

15  7.  B  and  C  aro  two  places  such  that  the  distance  between  them  cannot 

be  measured  directly.  The  distances  of  B  and  C  from  a  third  place  A  are 
11  and  81  miles  respectively,  and  tlie  angle  BAC  is  86°  44'. 
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Using  the  formala, 

find  the  angles  B,  C,  and  the  distanoe  BC. 

15^  8.  Prove  that  cot  2^  —  ^  (cot  •  -  tan  •). 

Find  two  solutions  of  the  equation, 

cot «  -  tan  6  =  2. 

15.  9.  Prove  that  in  any  triangle  ^BC.  , 

(1)  a  =  6  cos  (;  +  c  cos  J9 ; 

sin  A       sin  B       smC  ' 
where  E  is  the  radius  of  the  circumscribing  circle. 


16. 


ALGEBRA. 
HoNOUBs  Grade. 

Wednesday,  19th  June.-~11  a.m.  to  12.30  P.M. 

All  the  work  mtut  be  skotpn,  and  such  explanation  %ddod  as  is  required  to 
indicate  the  methods  adopted. 

Before  attempting  to  answer  any  (question,  candidates  should  read  the 
whole  of  it  very  carefully,  since  time  is  often  lost  through  mis- 
apprehension as  to  what  is  really  required. 

10.       Additional  marks  will  be  given  for  neatness,  arrangement,  and  style. 

Candidates  may  answer  six  Questions  only,  namely,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  one  of 
the  alternatives  in  each  of  Nos.  4,  5,  6. 

15,  I.  Prove  that  tlie  arithmetic  mean  of  any  number  of  poeitive  quantities 

is  greater  than  the  geometric  mean. 
Find  the  least  value  of 

15«  +  lOy  +  ez 
when 

xyz^  30, 
all  the  symbols  denoting  positive  numbers. 

15.  2.  If  ^(x)  be  any  rational  integral  function  of  x,  prove  that  it  is  always 

possible  to  determine  A  and  B  so  that 

^{x)  +  Ax  +  B 
shall  be  divisible  by 

Hence  or  otherwise  show  that  , 

a?  +  \-=Ax  +  ^  +  («»  +  1)  ^x), 

and  determine 

Ay  Bf  and  xj^x), 

3.  Prove  that 

1      1.1 


^"*'2"^34"*"  •  •  • 

is  divergent,  and  that 

1      I     i     1 

1  +  ga  +  ji  +  ^i  +  .  .  . 

is  convergent. 

Show  that  in  the  last-named  series  the  sum  of  the  odd  terms  is  three 
times  the  sum  of  the  even  terms. 

Alternative  Queetume, 

15.  4a.  If  P  and  Q  are  each  products  of  2n  consecutive  numbers,  prove  that 

the  difference  between  F  and  Q  is  divisible  by  the  sum  of  the  greatest  and 
the  least  of  all  the  4»  numbers. 
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Or, 

10*  45.  If  a  and  b  are  the  first  and  last  terms  in  a  series  of  nil  terms  in 

arithmetic  i>rogression.  show  that  the  sum  of  the  series  of  n  terms  obtained 
by  multiplying  each  oi  the  first  n  terms  by  the  next  consecutive  term  is 

^{(n«-l)(a«  +  6«)  +  (n*  +  2)a5}. 

15-  5a.  Prove  that  the  binomial  theorem  for  a  positive  integral  index. 

Prove  that 

2»-i  (\  +  2*)  =  3»  +  ^^•"^)  3«-«  +  a<a?  -  1)  (a?  -  2)  (a?  -  3)  ^,^  ^ 
^  ^  1'2  1*2'3'4 

Or, 

16.  56.  Assuming  the  formukB 

log(l+a:)=      *-^  +  |^---- 

log(l-a;)=— «-|*-|^-.  .  ., 

deduce  the  identity 

log(«  +  l)-log«  =  2{^+^^-L_  +  g^^-l^+..  \ 

Prove  that 

1.    1     .1     .         --I4.I4.I/I    +1\4. 

9     3^     5^"*" 17'*'l9'^3Vl7»      T9^/'*"'    • 

and  verify  by  calculation  to  five  decimal  places. 

16.  6a.  Show  that 

(a«  4-  6«)  (c«  +  d») 
can  be  resolved  into  the  sum  of  two  squares :  and  that 

(a«  +  W)  (c*  +  3d«) 
can  be  expressed  in  the  form 

all  the  symbols  denoting  integers. 
Express  1105  as  the  sum  of  two  squares  in  four  different  ways. 

Or, 

16.  66.  If  OA  be  any  line,  and  i*  +  1  =  0,  find  a  graphic  interpretation  for 

(cos  9'\-i  sin  9)  OA  ;  and  deduce  a  construction  for  (cos  e  +  i  sin  eyOA, 

Hence  prove  Demoivre's  theorem  for  a  positive  integral  index. 


GEOMETRY. 

HoNouBS  Obade. 
Wednesday,  19th  June.— 2  p.m.  to  4  p.m. 

All  ordinary  symbols  and  contractions  are  allowed. 

AU  the  steps  of  iks  proofs  rntut  he  given^  and  in  all  cases  it  should  be  clearly 
shown  on  what  assumptions  the  demonstrations  are  based. 

Before  attempting  to  answer  any  question,  candidates  should  read  the  whole 
of  it  very  carefully,  sinee  tmie  is  oiten  lost  through  misapprehension 
as  to  what  is  really  required. 

t  A       Additional  marks  will  be  given  for  neatness,  good  style,  and  accurately 
drawn  figures. 

Oandidates  may  answer  six  questions  only,  namely,  Nos.  1>  2,  3,  and  one 
of  the  alternatives  in  each  of  Nos.  4,  5, 6. 

15,  1.  Construct  an  isosceles  triangle  ABC,  in  which  ^B^  LC=2/^A. 

If  0  and  /  are  the  centres  of  the  circumscribed  and  inscribed  circles  of 
this  triangle  and  CO,  CI  produced  meet  AB  in  i>,  E,  prove  that 

AD^^BB, 


Value. 
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16.  2.  Enanciate  and  prove  the  property  of  the  nine-points  cirok. 

Prove  that  the  centroid,  the  orthocentre,  the  nin&-pointa-oentre  and  the 
circumcentre  of  a  triangle  are  coliinear,  and  find  the  ratios  in  which  they 
divide  the  line  joining  tnem. 

15.  3.  Enunciate  Ceva's  and  Menelaus'  theorems. 

ABC  is  a  triangle,  and  the  interior  and  exterior  bisectors  of  the  angles 
A,  B,  C  meet  EC,  CA,  AB  in  the  points  2>,  U,  E,  E\  F,  F\  respectively ; 
prove  that  i^,  E\  F'  are  collinear. 

AlUrMLtivt  Qtteations. 

15.  4a.  Prove  that  the  volume  of  a  nyramid  is  one-third  the  volume  of  a 

prism  with  the  same  base  and  altitude. 

A  triangular  pyramid  stands  on  an  equilateral  base,  each  side  of  which 
is  4  inches  in  length.  Esu^h  of  the  slant  sides  of  the  pyramid  is  7  inches  in 
length,  find  its  volume  to  the  nearest  cubic  inch. 

Or, 
15.  45.  When  are  two  figures  said  to  be  similar  and  similarly  situated  f 

Show  that  if  two  parallelograms  are  similar  and  similarly  situated,  there 
are  in  general  two  centres  of  similitude. 

15.  5a.  When  is  one  fi^e  said  to  be  the  inverse  of  another  1 

Prove  that  a  straight  line  inverts  in  general  into  a  circle. 
Construct  and  describe  the  fi^re  formed  by  inverting  the  four  sides  of 

a  square,  regarded  as  finite  straight  lines,  with  respect  to  an  angular  pointy 

and  explain  why  the  inverse  figure  is  not  closed. 

Or, 

15,  56.  Define  the  radical  axis  of  two  ciroles  and  prove  that  the  radical  axes 

of  throe  ciroles  taken  two  by  two  are  concurrent. 

Show  that  in  the  figuro  described  in  question  3  the  ciroles  described  on 
Djy,  EE\  FF'  as  diameters  have  a  common  radical  axis. 

15^  6a.  ABGD  is  a  tetrahedron  in  which  AB = CD,  AC=^  BD,  and  AD  -BC  : 

prove  that  the  plane  angles  enclosing  each  solid  angle  are  together  equal 
to  two  right  angles. 
Prove  tnat  each  of  those  plane  angles  is  acute. 

15.  65.  If  two  circles  touch  externally,  prove  that  their  common  tangent  is  a 

mean  proportional  between  their  diameters. 

Three  spheres  of  diameters  12,  12  and  4  inches  aro  in  contact  with  each 
other  on  a  horizontal  table.  Show  that  a  sphere  of  3  inches  diameter  can 
be  placed  on  the  table  so  as  to  be  in  contact  with  the  other  three  spheres. 


TRIGONOMETRY  AND  LOGARITHMS. 

Honours  Grade. 

Thursday,  20th  June.— 2  p.m.  to  3.30  p.m. 

All  ordinary  symbols  and  contractions  are  allowed. 

All  ths  steps  of  the  proofs  must  be  given,  . 

Before  attempting  to  answer  any  question,  candidates  should  read  the 
whole  of  it  very  carefully,  since  time  is  often  lost  through  mis- 
apprehension as  to  what  is  really  required. 

«Q       Additional  marks  will  be  given  for  neatness,  good  style,  and  accurately 
^^'  drawn  figures. 

Candidates  may  answer  six  question^  only,  namely,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  one  of 
the  alternatives  in  each  of  Nos.  4,  5,  6. 

J5,  1.  Prove  that  in  any  triangle 

(1)  tan  t^  -V-4^^^  ' 

(2)  rj  cot  iA  -■  rj  cot  iB  =  rs  cot  iC  »  r  cot  \A  cot  iB  cot  JC, 


Value. 

16.  2.  If 
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sin  a  +  sin  /3  +  sin  y  .    ^ 

ten  9  «  ..^  ^  A.  „^a  \  ^^  3  prove  that 

COB  o  +  cos  p  +  cos  Y  *^ 

(1)  sin  (^-o)  +  sin  («-/?)  +  sin  (^-7)  -  0, 

/o\  fo«  /fl  M  ^\      gin  (<*  +  »)  +  sin  (^  +  ^)  4-  sin  (7  -f-  i>) 

W  W'^  V''  -^  0;  =  cOS(a  +  0)  +  C08(/i  +  0)  +  COSC-)  +  0)' 

15.  3.  By  careful  construction  from  your  tables,  draw  the  graph  o(y  =  tan  0 

from  ^  =  0  to  ^  =  T, 

Draw  also  the  graph  of  y  ==  0  +  1,  and  find  from  your  figure  a  solution  of 
the  equation. 

tan  e-0  =  i. 

Alternative  Questions. 

15.  ^\  On  AB  Sk  diameter  of  a  circle,  whose  centre  is  0,  a  square  ABCD  is 

described,  P  is  any  point  on  the  circumference,  AB  =  2ay  Z.  PDA  =  0,  P  is 
joined  to  the  vertices  of  the  square j  PC,  PD  cut  AB  irxS^T  \  perpendiculars 
to  AB,  through  T,  S  meet  PA,  PB  in  Q,  B. 

(1)  Prove  that  QRST  is  a  square,  and  that  its  side  is 

2a  sin  6 

2  +  sin  ^' 

(2)  Draw  the  graph  of 

sin  9 


2  +  sin  ^ 
from 

e^  -|tod  =  ^, 

and  thence,  or  otherwise,  find  what  values  of  9  make  QRS  T  greatest  and  least. 

Or, 
15.  46.  Solve  completely  the  equations 

(1)  (1  +  tan  9)  (1  -  sin  2«)  =  1  -  tan  9. 

(2)  sin  50  cos  3^^  =  sin  69  cos  20. 

(3)  sin  ;<;  +  cos  a;  =  sin  a  —  cos  a. 

15,  5a.  Prove  that 

9  +  2^-x  , .      9  +  2rr 

cos  — +  is/  —  1  Sin  — • 

is  one  of  the  values  of  

{cos  9-\-  <^  —  1  sin  9)\, 
and  show  how  to  find  the  other  {q  —  1)  values. 

If  a  is  one  of  the  imaginary  roots  of  the  equation  «*»  —  i  =  0,  prove  that 
the  other  12  roots  are  o",  a*,  .  .  .  a*'. 

Or, 

15,  bb.  Sum  to  n  terms  the  series 

cos  0  +  cos  2a  +  cos  30  +  ,  .  . 
Prove  that 

cos  *0  =  J  (cos  40  +  4  cos  20  +  3). 
and  employ  this  identity  to  find  the  sum  to  n  terms  01 

cos  ^0  +  cos*  20  +  cos*  30  +  .  . 

15^  6a.  The  sides  of  a  quadrilateral  are  a,  b,  c,  d ;  and  2«  is  the  sum  of  a  pair 

of  opposite  angles.  X  is  the  area  of  the  quadnlateral,  and  Y  is  the  area  of 
a  quadrilateralinscribed  in  a  circle  with  sides  equal  in  order  respectively  to 
a,  byC,d'y  prove  that  7*  -  Jf'*  =»  abed  cos  *•». 

Or, 

15.  66.  Expand  (2  cos  9Y  in  terms  of  cos  710,  cos  (n  -  2)0,  cS^c,  distinguishing 

between  the  cases  of  n  odd  and  n  even. 
Apply  your  result  to  the  expansion  of  (1)  cos  ^0,  (2)  cos  *0. 
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ELEMENTS  OF  DYNAMICS. 

Additional  Matubmatigal  Subject. 

{Higher  Grade  and  Honours.) 

Tuesday,  25th  June. — 2  p.m.  to  3.30  p.m. 

10,  All  the  steps  of  the  proofs  must  be  given^  and  the  work  of  the  calcolatioDB 
should  be  shown  in  full.  Additional  marks  will  be  given  for  neat- 
ness, good  style,  and  accurately  drawn  figures. 

Before  attempting  to  answer  any  question,  candidates  should  read  the 
whole  of  it  very  carefully,  smce  time  is  often  lost  through  mis- 
apprehension as  to  what  is  really  required. 

12.  1.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  relative  velocity  of  one  moving  point 
with  reeard  to  another. 

Two  bodies  are  in  motion  with  velocities  8  and  15.  Find  the  velocity  of 
the  first  relatively  to  the  second 

(\)  when  they  have  the  same  direction  ; 

(2)  when  the;^  have  opposite  directions  ; 

(3)  when  their  directions  are  at  right  angles. 

IS.  2.  Prove  that  when  a  body  moves  from  rest  with  uniform  acceleration  a 

in  a  constant  direction, 

V  =  ot,      «  =  i  a^*. 

If  a  is  an  acceleration  of  half  a  foot  per  second,  show  by  graphs  on 
squared  paper  the  values  of  v  and  8,  as  ^  increases  from  0  to  4  seoonds. 

13.  3.  How  much  work  is  done  against  gravity  in  raising  a  mass  of  a  ton 
through  a  height  of  330  feet  ? 

Find  the  horse-power  required  to  do  this  in  5  minutes. 

13,  4.  Enunciate  the  theorem  known  as  the  Parallelogram  of  Forces. 

ABCD  is  a  quadrilateral  figure.  Find  the  resultant  of  four  forces  acting 
at  a  point  when  they  are  represented  in  magnitude  and  direction  by  AB^ 
BC,  CD,  and  AD. 

13.  5.  I  have  a  thin  flat  slab  of  irregular  outline.    Explidn  an  experiment  by 

which  we  may  easily  find  the  approximate  position  of  its  centre  of  gravity. 

ABC  is  a  triangle  and  G  is  its  centre  of  gravity.    If  the  triangle  IBCG  is 

removed,  find  by  calculation  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 

remaining  part  of  the  triangle. 

13.  6.  Describe  a  common  pump  suited  to  pump  water  from  a  well  at  a  depth 

of  20  feet. 

If  it  were  desired  to  raise  water  from  the  well  to  a  tank  25  feet  above  the 
ground  by  a  single  pump,  describe  its  construction,  and  explain  by  the  help 
of  diagrams  the  alterations  which  must  be  made  in  a  common  pump  to 
enable  it  to  do  this. 

13.  7.  What  is  the  connection  between  the  pressure  and  volume  of  a  gas 

when  its  temperature  is  unaltered  *? 

If  a  bladder  contains  100  cubic  inches  of  air  at  the  atmospheric  pressure 
when  the  water  barometer  stands  at  30  feet,  what  will  be  the  volume  of  the 
bladder  after  it  has  been  lowered  to  a  depth  of  20  feet  below  the  surface  of 
a  lake?  

HIGHER  DYNAMICS. 

Additional  Mathematical  Subjects. 

{Higher  Grade  and  Honours,) 
Tuesday,  25th  June.— 2  p.m.  to  3.30  p.m. 

All  the  steps  of  the  proofs  must  be  gtven^  and  the  work  of  the  calculations 
should  be  shown  in  full. 

Before  attempting  to  answer  any  question,  candidates  should  read  the 
whole  of  it  very  carefully,  since  time  is  often  lost  through  mis- 
apprehension as  to  what  is  really  required^ 
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10.       Additionil  marks  will  Uc  given  for  neatness,  good  style,  and  accurately 

drawn  figures. 

Candidates  may  answer  six  oupstions  only,  namely,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  one  of 
the  alternatives  in  eacn  of  Nos.  4,  5,  6. 

16.  1.  If  three  forces,  acting  on  a  rigid  V>ody,  are  in  equilibrium  ;  find  the 

necessary  relations  between  them. 

A  heavy  uniform  bar  is  suspended  from  two  points  by  two  strings,  which 
are  tied  to  the  ends  of  the  bar  ;  and  the  bar  is  jiarallei  to  the  line  joining 
the  two  points,  which  are  not  in  the  same  horizontal  plane  ;  prove  that  the 
tensions  of  the  strings  are  proportional  to  their  lengths. 

16.  2.  Prove  that  the  range  of  a  projectile  on  a  horizontal  plane  throigh  the 

point  of  projection  is 

2F2 

^ cos  a  sm  a, 

when  V  and  a  are  the  velocity  and  elevation  with  which  it  is  projected. 

If  the  initial  velocity  of  the  projectile  was  120  feet  7)er  second  ;  and  if, 
after  four  seconds,  its  height  is  32  feet,  find  when  it  will  again  roach  the 
level  of  the  point  of  projection,  and  at  what  distance  from  that  point  ? 

16.  3.  State  the  principle  of  moments  as  applied  to  any  number  of  forces 

acting  in  one  ))lane  on  a  rigid  body,  w4ien  there  is  eciuilibrium. 

AGBC  is  a  straight  but  slightly  flexible  beam  supported  at  each  end  i4,  Cy 
and  also  at  its  centre,  B  ;  the  centre  of  gravity  is  at  (t  and  AG  =  ^  AB, 
The  sup]>ort  at  B  can  be  adjusted  so  that  the  pressure  on  /i  can  be  either 
increased  or  diminished.  Find  the  greatest  ana  least  possible  pressures  at 
A. 

Prove  that  the  difference  between  the  ])reflsure8  at  A  and  C  is  constant, 
and  express  it  as  a  fraction  of  the  weight  of  the  benm. 

Alternative  Questions. 

15  Aa.  Two  points  P,  Q  describe  circles  with  centres  A^  B  and  radii  a,  />,  so 

that  AB  =  />,  and  APQ  is  always  a  straight  line.  If  P  move  with  uniform 
siKjecl  //la,  prove  that  Q  also  moves  with  uniform  speed,  and  find  an 
expression  for  (>'8  speed. 

Find  also  expressions  for  the  accelerations  of  P  and  Q,  and  for  the  time 
each  of  them  takes  to  complete  a  revolution. 

Or 

1  jc  Ah.  State  the  laws  of  Stiitical  Friction. 

A  rough  board  can  be  turned  alx)ut  a  horizontal  axis  in  ite  surface. 
A  triangular  prism  is  placed  on  the  btiard,  three  edges  of  the  prism  being 
l)arallel  to  the  axis.  .  The  other  edges  are  3,  4,  5  inches  ;  the  smallest  is  in 
contact  with  the  board,  the  largest  is  away  from  the  axis.  The  board  is 
then  tilted  about  the  axis  until  the  prism  begins  either  to  upset  or  to  slip. 
Find  whether  it  will  upset  or  slip  if  the  coefficient  of  friction  is  '7. 

15.  5rt.  State  Boyle's  Law. 

In  a  cylindrical  barometer  tube  there  is  a  space  of  six  inches  above  the 
mercury,  which  stands  at  29  inches  above  the  cistern.  It  is  suspected  that 
some  air  has  got  into  this  space,  and  the  tube  is  pushed  2^  inches  deeper 
into  the  cistern  with  the  result  that  the  space  above  the  mercury  is  now 
reduced  to  4  inches.  Show  that  this  result  indicates  the  presence  of  air  in 
the  tube  and  find  what  the  hdght  of  the  barometer  would  have  been  if 
there  had  been  no  air  in  the  tube. 

Or 

16.  bh.  Describe  the  force  pump. 

If  the  area  of  the  end  of  the  plunger  of  a  force  pump  be  3  square  inches, 
the  length  of  the  stroke  IP.  inches,  the  height  of  the  spout  above  the  lower 
valve  20  feet,  and  the  height  of  the  lower  valve  above  the  water  in  the  well 
•24  feet,  find  the  work  in  fo<'>t-i>ounds  done  in  a  complete  stroke  of  the 
piston  backwards  and  forwards,  taking  a  cubic  foot  of  water  aalOOOounce? 
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15.  6tf.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  motor-car  is  trg,velliog  in  a  curye  of  radius 

a  on  a  ilat  road.  The  length  of  the  axle  is  h,  the  neight  of  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  carriage  is  A,  and  the  ppeed  is  v.  Prove  that,  if  v  ia 
greater  than 

ahg 


^■- 


2A  ' 
the  inner  wheels  will  begin  to  rise  from  the  ground. 

Or 

15.  6^.  Show  that  the  acceleration  of  a  particle  1^  moving  with  uniform 

velocity  V  in  a  circle  of  radius  r  is  V^lr, 

If  ()  be  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular  drawn  from  P  to  a  fixed  diameter, 
prove  that  the  acceleration  of  (^  is  proportional  to  its  distance  from  the 
centre  of  the  circle. 

What  name  is  given  to  Q's  motion  % 


GEOMETKICAL   CONICS. 
Additional  Mathematical  Subject. 

(Higher  Grade  and  Jlonoun,) 
Tuesday,  25th  June.— 4  p.m.  to  5.30  P.M. 

All  ordinary  symbols  and  contractions  are  allowed. 

All  tJie  steps  of  the  proofs  must  he  given.  Preference  will  be  given  to  proofs 
which  depend  on  first  principles,  and  in  all  cases  it  should  be 
clearly  shown  on  what  assumptions  the  demonstrations  are  based. 

Before  attemy)ting  to  answer  any  question,  candidates  should  read  the 
whole  of  it  very  carefully,  since  time  is  often  lost  through  mis- 
apprehension as  to  what  is  really  required. 

IQ^       Additional  marks  will  be  given  for  neatness,  good  style,  and  accurately 
drawn  figures. 

25,  1.  The  tangent  at  any  point  P  of  a  parabola  meets  the  tangent  at  the 

vortex  in  Y,    Prove  that,  if  A'  is  the  locus,  SYP  is  a  right  angle. 

ABC  is  a  given  triangle.  Find  the  focus  of  a  parabola  such  that  the 
three  sides  of  the  triangle  are  Uingents  to  the  parabola,  BC  being  the 
taiigent  at  the  vertex. 

25^  2.  If  TP^  TQ  be  tangents  to  a  parabola  at  P  and  Q^  prove  that  the 

triangles  PST.  TSQ  are  similar. 

If  through  P,  Q^  points  on  a  mrabola,  straight  lines  PF,  QQ  are  drawn 
parallel  to  the  axis  meeting  *S'<^,  iSP  in  jP,  Q\  and  the  tangents  at  /*,  Q 
meet  in  T  \  prove  that  T  is  the  centre  of  a  circle  which  touches  each  side 
of  the  quadrilateral  PFQQ\ 

15.  3.    QQ'  is  a  double  ordinate  to  the  diameter  of  a  parabola  drawn 

through  P.    From  any  point  K  on  the  parabola  KL  is  drawn  parallel  to 
the  axis,  meeting  QC^  in  L.    Prove  that  QLIAjf  =  4  tiP'KL. 

15.  4.  If  P  is  a  point  (m  an  ellipse  and  PN  is  the  perpendicular  to  the  axis 

major  AA\  prove  that  PA^^ :  ANNA'  =-  BC^ :  ACK 
Show  that  this  relation  corresponds  to  the  equation — 

15_  5.  P  and  Q  are  points  on  a  conic,  whose  centre  is  C.     The  tangent  at  Q 

meets  CP  produced  at  T  and  the  line  drawn  through  Q  parallel  to  the 
tangent  at  P  ineet*^  CP  in  V.    Prove  that  C  VCT  ^  CPK 

CPy  CQ  are  semi-diameters  of  a  conic  and  Q  F,  PU  are  ordinates  to  OP^ 
CQ  respectively.    Prove  that  the  triangles  CPU^  CQ  Fare  equal. 

1 ".  6.  Prove  that  the  tangent  to  a  hyperbola  bisects  the  angle  between  the 

focal  distaiices. 

Show  that  it  follows  from  the  above  theorem  that  each  asymptote 
lisccts  the  lipe  joining  tlve  foci. 
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ANALYTICAL   GEOMETRY. 

Additional  Mathematical  Subject. 

{Higher  Grade  and  Honours.) 

Tuesday,  25th  June.— 12  Noon  to  1.30  p.m. 

All  t/ie  sfe/is  of  the  proofs  must  he  given.  Additional  marks  will  be  given 
for  neatness,  good  style,  and  accurate  diagrams. 

10.       The  co-ordinate  axes  may  be  assumed  to  be  rectangular. 

Before  attempting  to  answer  any  cjuestion,  candidates  should  read  the 
whole  of  it  very  carefully,  since  time  is  often  lost  through  mis- 
apprehension as  to  what  is  really  required. 

Each  a  swer  should  be  accompanied  by  a  careful  diagram. 

14.  1.  If  (j^i  V\\  (x^i  y-i)  are  the  co-ordinates  of  the  points  Aj  B  ;  and  C  is  a 
point  on  A/i  such  that  AG  :  GH  =  m:  n  ;  find  the  co-ordinates  of  C 

The  co-ordinates  of  P  and  (J  are  (0,  5)  and  (15,--  4);  if  the  point  i?, 
whose  co-ordinates  are  (5,  a)  lies  on  FQ,  find  the  value  of  Gt,  ana  find  in 
what  ratio  FQ  is  divided  by  H. 

15.  2.  Show  that  the  equation 

X  cos  o  +  y  sin  a  —  p  «  0 
represents  a  straight  line. 

Find  what  are  the  values  of  p  and  tan  a  in  order  that  this  equation  may 
be  identical  with 

(1)  y  =  vix  -\-  c, 

(2)  3.*:  4-  4y  =  10. 

14.  3.  Find  the  separate  equations  to  the  straight  lines  represented  by  the 

equation 

and  prove  that  they  are  at  ri  ^ht  angles  to  each  other. 

14  4.  Obtain  the  equation  to  a  circle  whose  radium  is  c,  and  whose  centre  is 

(ctyfj). 

If  (hy  k)  is  a  jioint  (1)  outside,  (-2)  inside  this  circle,  what  geometrical 
magnitude  is  reprtsented  by 

{h  -  af  +  (A:  -  bf   -  c^  ] 

15^  5.  Fin  I  the  co  ordinates  of  the  points  ia  which  the  straight  line,  y  =  a;  +  2 

cuts  the  circle 

a?  +  y^  =^2(x  -\-  4). 
Find  also  the  equations  to  the  tangents  at  the^e  points. 

13.  ^.  A  and  B  are  two  points  on  the  axis  of  j:,  equidistant  frona  the  origin  0, 

and  yl/iCisan  equilateral  triangle.    Show  that  a  point,  which  moves  so 
that  the  sum  of  the  sciuares  of  its  distances  from  the  sides  of  the  triangle 
is  '^OA^y  deHcribes  a  crcle. 
Find  the  radius,  and  the  oo  ordinates  of  the  centre,  and  draw  the  circle. 


BOOK-KEEPING. 

Friday,  2l8t  June.— 2  p.m.  to  5  p.m. 

o  le  Marks  are  given  for  tffriting^  ruling  and  style, 

16  1-  Wliat  is  a  Trial  Balance  1    What  is  its  use  ?   To  what  extent  may  it  be 

relied  on  ] 

15  2.  Explain  the  difference  between  Real,  Personal,  and  Nominal  Ledger 

Accounts.    Give  two  examples  of  each. 

15  3.  John  Gordon  w^ho  has  £5,000  in  Bank  agrees  to  purchase  the  business 

of  Samuel  White  for  £'6,000,  payable  half  in  cash  and  half  by  bill  at  3  m/d. 
The  Assets  and  I^iabiliiies  he  takes  over  are  as  follows  :-^ 
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£      s,  d. 

Premises 1,200    0  0 

Machinery 3,600    0  0 

Goods 2,400    0  0 

Loan  from  J.  Smith 1,000    0  0 

Account  due  to  R.  Jones      -        -        -        -  625  10  0 

Account  due  by  Brown  Bros.       -        -        -  200  10  0 

Frame  the  Journal  Entries  which  Gordon  would  require  to  make  to  open 
his  books. 

3Q^  4.  Record  the  following  transactions  of  John  Williamson  in  Cash  Book 

and  Journal.    Only  the  transactions  not  suitable  for  the  Cash  l^k  are  to 
be  entered  in  the  Journal. 

1907.  £    s.    d. 

March     1.     Cash  on  hand '20    5    0 

„        „      Bank  overdraft 153  10    0 

„        4.     Paid  (in  cash)  Freights  repayable  bj  James  Scott     -  12    6 

6.     Received  Bill  at  3  m/d  from  Wilson  &  Co.  for  -      337  10    0 

„        8.     Received  from  Brodie  &  Son  and  lodged  in  Bank    -       198    0    0 

„        „     Discount  allowed  to  them 22    0    0 

„       11.     Accepted  J.  &  A.  Maclaren's  Bill  at  3  m/d  for         -       100    0    0 
„      14.     Discounted  Wilson  &  Co.'s  Bill  for  £337  lOs.  Od, 

at  Bank  yielding 332    5    0 

„      18.     Paid  John  Gunn  (by  cheque)     -        -        -        -        -        23  15    0 
„        „      Discount  allowed  by  him  ------  15    0 

„      22.     Sold  goods  for  cash 15    20 

„      25.     Paid  li.  Innes,  Builder  (by  cheque) : — 

For  new  shed         -        -        -        -        £100    0    0 

,,    repairs 32  10    0 

Note. — These  sums  have  not 

been     previously     cre<lited 

to  R.  Innes.  £132  10    0 

Less  discount  on  above 

£32  lOs.  Od.  -  -  £1  12  6 
Contra  account  for 
goods  Bold  and 
debited  to  him 
in  January  £10 
less  discount     -      2 

-        8    0    0 

9  12    6 

122  17     6 

„      27.     Cheque  drawn  for  cash 20    0    0 

„        „      Bought  goods  for  cash 27    2     (j 

„      30.     Paid  S*Uaries  and  Wages  (by  cheque)        -        -        -        52  10    o 
ty        »  M  M  (in  cash)    -        -        -        -        2:i    7     B 

Close  and  rule  off  the  (-ash  Book. 

gQ^  5.  The  following  is  the  Trial  Balance  of  Mitchell  «fe  Son  at  31st  May,  19fl7 

whose  books  were  last  closed  at  31st  May,  1906  : — 

£     s.   d,  £       8.   d. 

Robert  Mitchell,  Capital  account        -        -        -  3,600    0    0 

,,  Drawings  account    -        -        -    215    0    0 

James  Mitchell,  Capital  account         ...  1,800    0    0 

„  Drawings  Account    -        -        -    165    0    0 

Buildings 3,700    0    0 

Furniture  and  Fittings 250    0    0 

Goods 644  15    0 

Note. — This  balance  consists  of  Sales  for 
year,  less  goods  on  hand  at  beginning  of 
year  and  purchases  for  year. 

Cash 15    2    6 

Bank 297    6    0 

Bills  Receivable 272    0    0 

Bills  Payable ,  391    0    0 

Consignment  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  -        -        -        -     182    8    6 
Note. — The  consignee  has  not  yet  accounted 
for  this  consignment. 
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£    s,    cL  £    s.    d. 

Wages  and  Salaries 313  16    3 

FreSfhts 47    7    4 

Interest 63    0    0 

Discount  (allowed  less  received  during  year)     -    322    7    3 
Disoount  Oatstanding  account   -        .        .        -  57  10    0 

Mote. — This  balance  is  5%  on  Dr.  Accounts, 

less  6%  on    Cr.   Accounts    open    at   31st 

Ma3%  1906. 

8.  White  &  Co. 763    7    3 

Park  Bros. 828    2    9 

Taylor  &  Son -  244    4    2 

Richard  Rae 122    5  10 

Gibson  and  Dean 29    9    2 

7,157    1    0       7,157    1    0 

At  3l9t  May,  1907  :— 

(1)  Goods  on  hand  are  valued  at  £750  10«. 

(2)  There  are  wages  and  salaries  amounting  to  £52  10«.  due. 

(3)  It  is  decided  to  write  off  i^inst  Profit  and  Loss  Account  Qibson 

and  Dean's  Account  as  bad. 

(4)  It  is  decided  to  allow  for  discounts  on  open  accounts  Dr.  less  Cr. 

outstanding  at  5%. 

(5)  The  Partners  are  entitled  to  5%  Interest  on  their  Capital,  which 

has  remained  unchanged  during  the  year.    No  interest  is  to  be 
reckoned  on  Partners'  Drawings. 

(6)  The  Partnera  share  profit  or  loss  : — grds  to  Robert  Mitchell  and 

|rd  to  James  Mitchell. 

Frame  Profit  and  Loss  Account  for  the  year  ending  31st  May,  1907, 
and  Balance  Sheet  at  31st  May,  1907. 


COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC. 

First  Paper. 

Tuesday,  25th  June— 9.30  a.m.  to  10  a.m. 

This  paper  will  be  taken  up  at  the  end  of  half-an-hour,  when  the  other 
paper  will  be  given  out. 

The  sums  are  not  to  be  conied  out,  and  all  the  calculations  required  are  to 
be  performed  mentally. 

More  importance  ^vill  be  attached  to  accuracy  than  to  quickness. 

Pm  this  in  first 

Name  of  School 

Nanve  of  Puinl 

^  1.  Add  the  following  sums,  and  express  your  answer  in  £  «.  tf .  to  the 

"•       nearest  farthing  :-- 

£ 

470502-714 

158236*482 

701)8  4-370 

8295G4-078 

201063-845 

179258-613 

3G17-(K)8 

450928-175 

69178*38:2  .     . 


Value. 


uod 
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4. 


5. 


6. 


£. 

729641-824 
626771-347 
108995-732 

92684*603 
836916-477 
106941-385 

86435-789 
478160-158 
397307-512 

71011-977 
829356-455 


2.  How  many- 

pence  in  £5  10a.  Qd.'i  - 
inches  in  8  yds.  2  ft.  4  in  ?    - 
sq.  poles  in  2  acres  3  roods  25  poles  1 
lbs.  avoir,  in  3  cwt.  2  qrs.  10  lbs.  ? 

3.  Write  down  the  values  of— 


-^+/o-       -       -  -  - 

i  +  1  +  i  +  A  +3^2  -  -  - 

A  X  ^a  X  si  X  i^«      .  -  - 

94-6  -  8-76554      -        .  •  . 
2-5  X  3-2  X  6*3    - 

4.  Find  the  prices  of — 

3  dozen  articles  at  Is.  2^(1.  each  - 

4  score  „  5«.  lie?.  „ 

2  gross          „              2|d  „  - 

240                „          U.  6^d.  „  - 


6.  How  many  square  feet  in  a  rectangle— 
3  ft.  6  in.  by  2  ft.  6  in.  ? 


Express  as  a  decimal  fraction  of  a  square  metre  the  area  of  a  rectangle- 
43  cm.  by  126  mm,        -       .       • 


How  many  cubic  millimetres  in  a 


cubic  decimetre 
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COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC. 

Second  Paper. 

Tuesday,  25th  June— 10  a.m.  to  11.30  a.m. 

All  the  working  must  be  shown  in  its  pro{)er  position  in  the  answer,  and  the 
different  steps  of  the  calculation  should  be  shortly  indicated  in 
words. 

Before  attempting  to  answer  any  question,  candidates  should  read  the 
whole  of  it  very  carefully,  since  time  is  often  lost  through  mis- 
apprehension as  to  what  is  really  required. 

7.  Marks  are  given  for  neatness,  arrangement,  and  style. 
Algebraical  symbols  may  be  used  if  properly  explained. 

g,  1.  All  article  in  passing  from  the  producer  to  the  consumer  passed 

through  the  hands  of  3  dealers,  each  of  whom  added  10  per  cent,  to  the 
price  at  which  he  bought  it.  If  the  iinal  selling  price  was  £22  3s.  8d.,  what 
was  the  original  price. 

8.  2.  In  the  Buenos  Ayres  and  Rosario  Railway  Company  the  balance 
available  for  the  half-yearly  distribution  on  June  30th  was  £896,744  Is.  3d. , 
out  of  which  the  following  dividends  were  paid  /or  the  half-year:-* 

On  33,209  preference  shares  of  £12  each  at  tho  rate  of  7  %  per  atmum. 
On  £4,304,360  preference  stock  7  %per  armvm. 
On  £16,786,930  ordinary  stock  at  5  %  P^r  aivnwn. 
Find  the  amount  of  the  balance  left  after  paying  these  dividends. 

g,  3.  If  a  metre  is  taken  as  39*37  inches  and  £1  as  25*2  francs,  find  which  is 

dearer,  a  franc  per  metre  or  8d.  per  yard. 

13,  4.  Describe  any  two  methods  by  which  a  Glasgow  merchant  might  settle 

a  debt  incurred  in  Berlin. 

Find  the  cost  of  drawing  in  Glasgow  a  bill  for  18576  marks  due  in  Berlin, 
the  cheque  rate  being  20'52  marks  for  £1,  the  bill  stamp  costing  Is.  per  £100 
and  the  bank  commission  i  per  cent. 

Q  5.  Calculate  to  four  decimal  places  the  value  of 

4-716  X  3-214  X  '07651 

43-37  X  9*665        ' 
using  logarithms  if  you  prefer  to  do  so. 

12^  6.  A  sheet  of  lead  is  10  metres  long,  2  metres  broad  and  one  centimetre 

thick.    How  many  cubic  centimetres  does  it  contain  1 

Find  the  weight  of  the  sheet  in  kilograms  if  a  cubic  centimetre  of  lead 
weighs  11  grams. 

10^  7.  A  bankrupt's  debts  amount  to  £10226  and  his  assets  to  £3781. 

After  paying  legal  and  other  expenses  of  £137,  the  remainder  falls  to  be 
divided  among  the  creditors  in  proportion  to  their  claims.  Find  to  the 
nei^est  farthing  how  much  in  the  pound  each  creditor  will  receive. 


♦  \ 
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Hepoet  for  the  year  1907  hy  James  J.  Dobbie,  Esq.,  D.Sc,  r.Il.S. 

on  The  Royal  Scottish  Museum. 


Slat  De(>einber,  1907. 
My  Loeds, 

I  kave  the  'honour  to  submit  my  Report  on  the  Royal  Scottisli 
Museum  for  the  year  1907. 

The  past  year  has  been  marked  by  a  large  increase  in  the 
attendance  of  visitors,  the  number  exceeding  that  of  1906  by 
ninety-two  thousand.  This  increase  is  no  doubt  in  some  measure 
accounted  for  by  the  altei-ation  of  the  hour  of  closing,  from 
4  p.m.  to  5  p.m.,  Tviiich  came  into  force  on  the  15th  of  July. 
But  after  every  allowance  has  been  made  for  any  special  causes 
which  may  have  influenced  the  attendance  during  the  past  year, 
so  large  an  addition  to  the  number  of  visitors  can  only  be  re- 
garded as  a  gratifying  evidence  of  the  growing  interest  in  the 
Museum  on  the  part  of  the  general  public. 

That  the  value  of  the  Museum  Collections  for  the  purposes  of 
systematic  study  is  being  more  and  more  widely  recognised  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  number  of  students  who  visited  the 
Museum  accompanied  by  their  teachers  in  the  oourse  of  the  y^r 
was  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  in  the  previous  year.  Tnese 
visits  were  arranged  for  and  conducted  under  the  regulations 
providing  for  the  holding  of  demonstrations,  and  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that  many  of  the  students  travelled  from  considerable  dis- 
tances for  the  express  purpose  of  studying  the  models  illustrating 
coal  mining  which  have  recently  been  added  to  the  Mining  Hall. 

Another  very  satisfactoiy  feature  of  the  past  year  has  been  the 
unusually  large  number  and  the  importance  of  the  donations 
which  have  been  received.  The  Natural  History  and  Geological 
Departments  bave  chiefly  benefited  in  this  way.  I  should  like 
to  iake  this  opportunity  to  emphasise  the  claim  for  an  extension 
of  similar  generous  treatment  to  all  the  Departments  of  the* 
Museum.  To  the  Art  CoUociiniis  in  particular  ihe  assistance  of 
the  private  benefactor  would  he  specially  helpful.  It  is  impos- 
sible out  of  the  slender  grant  allowed  by  the  Treasury  for  the 
purchase  of  specimens  to  make  those  additions  of  rare  and  costly 
objects  which  it  is  the  function  of  an  institution  such  as  this  to 
conserve  and  exhibit  for  the  education  of  the  practical  Art 
Student,  and  I  earnestly  desire  to  call  attention  at  the 
present  time  to  this  need  of  the  Museum  in  view  of  the 
approaching  opening  of  the  new  School  of  Art.  It  is  well 
known  that  for  the  success  of  such  a  school  it  is  of  the  first 
importance  that  its  pupils  should  have  ready  access  to  examples 
of  original  Works  of  Art  of  the  highest  quality.  It  is 
impossible  to  over-estimate  the  stimulating  influence  of  the 
great  collections  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Mustum  upon  th«i 
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pupils  of  the  Koyal  School  of  Ait  at  South  Keusington,  and  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  new  School  for  Edinburgh  could  finil 
no  more  efficacious  way  of  assisting  it  than  by  contributing  to- 
wards the  acquisition  of  the  specimens  which  are  needed  to  give 
greater  variety  and  fulness  to  the  Art  Collections  of  this  Museum.. 
The  increase  in  the  attendance  at  the  Museiun  and  the  large 
additions  which  have  been  made  recently  to  the  collections 
render  more  urgent  than  ever  the  need  for  an  extension  of  the 
building — a  matter  with  which  I  have  dealt  in  former  Reports — 
and  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  some  practical  step  in  this 
direction  should  be  taken  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  year.  I 
may  mention  in  this  connection  that  the  installation  of  the  new 
heating  and  ventilating  system  whicb  is  now  in  progress  will 
involve  a  considerable  curtailment  of  our  already  too  limited 
space. 

Two  changes  in  the  staJBf  of  the  Museum  fall  to  be  noticed. 
The  post  of  Assistant  in  the  Natural  History  Department,  ren- 
dered vacant  by  the  promotion  of  Mr.  Percy  H.  Grimshaw  to  bo 
Assistant  Keeper,  has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
James  Ritchie,  M.A.,  B.Sc.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Good- 
child  at  the  beginning  of  1906  the  arrangement  under  which  an 
officer  of  H.M.  Geological  Survey  was  stationed  permanently  in 
the  Museum  in  charge  of  the  Survev^  Collections  was  brought  to 
an  end.  The  necessity  was  then  urged  upon  the  Treasury  of 
making  provision  for  an  additional  Museum  officer  to  whose  care 
the  whole  of  the  Geological  Colleotions  belonging  to  the  Museum 
might  be  entrusted,  and  this  proposal  having  been  assented  to, 
Mr.  S.  J.  Shand,  B.Sc,  Ph.D.,  was  appointed  to  the  new  post. 
This  appointment  marks  an  important  advance  in  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  Museum,  as,  for  the  first  time,  it  affords  an  opportu- 
nity of  bringing  together  and  co-ordinating  the  extensive  and 
valuable  Geological  Collections  which  were  formerly  distributed 
throughout  other  Departments  of  the  Museum. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  several  improvements  which  have 
added  greatly  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  public  have 
been  efEected  in  the  Museum  Buildings  by  H.M.  Office  of  Works. 
Satisfactory  progress  is  being  made  with  the  installation  of  the 
new  system  of  heating  and  ventilating  the  building,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  work  will  be  completed  in  the  course  of  the  ensu- 
ing year.  So  far,  the  operations  have  been  conducted  without 
accident  and  have  caused  little  inconvenience  to  the  general 
public  or  interruption  of  the  routine  of  the  Museum  business. 

I  desire  once  more  to  direct  your  Lordships'  attention  to  the 
danger  to  which  the  Museum  is  exposed  from  the  close  proximity, 
along  nearly  the  whole  of  its  south  side,  of  buildings  containing 
highlv  combustible  material,  and  I  think  it  advisable,  on  this 
occasion,  to  indicate  more  precisely  than  I  have  yet  done  the 
nature  of  the  danger  to  which  I  refer. 

The  buildings  of  the  Museum  form  one  side  of  a  triangle,  the 
other  two  sides  of  which  are  occupied  by  high  tenements  of 
dwelling  houpes.  A  large  part  of  the  spare  thus  enclosed  is 
ccvcred  with  low,  one-storey  buildings,  which  reach  from  the 
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tenements  almost  to  tlie  wails  of  the  Museum.  These  buildings 
are  used  partly  as  warehouses  by  a  large  firm  of  wine  and  spirit 
merchants  and  partly  as  a  store  connected  with  a  painter's  estab- 
lishment which  forms  part  of  the  ground  floor  of  the  neighbour- 
ing tenement.  Adjoining  the  west  wing  of  the  Museum  is  a 
large  building,  originally  a  chapel,  but  reconstructed  a  few 
years  ago  to  serve  as  a  bonded  warehouse.  This  building  is 
four  storeys  high,  and  is  filled  on  every  floor  with  casks  of  whisky 
and  other  inflammable  liquors.  Its  north  wall,  which  is  over 
against  the  south  wall  of  the  west  wing  of  the  Museum  and 
nearly  parallel  with  it,  is  pierced  with  numerous  windows  which 
are  directly  opposite  to  and,  at  one  point,  yrithin  eleven  feet  of 
the  Museum  windows.  As  a  measure  of  precaution,  these  win- 
dows of  the  Museum  have  recently  been  fitted  with  iron  shutters, 
which  are  closed  at  night;  but  it  is  obvious  that  this  would 
prove  an  altogether  insufficient  protection  in  the  event  of  fire 
breaking  out  in  the  bonded  store.  AVithin  the  last  four  years 
throe  large  whisky  stores  have  been  burned  down  in  Scotland — 
at  Greenock,  Dundee,  and  Aberdeen — the  fires  being  accom- 
panied by  violent  explosions,  which  caused  widespread  destruc- 
tion to  the  adjoining  property.  From  the  nature  of  the  case 
the  combustion  of  large  quantities  of  spirit  stored  in  a  confined 
space  is  almost  certain  to  be  attended  by  explosion.  This  con- 
stitutes the  special  danger  arising  from  the  contents  and  use  of 
the  buildings  on  the  south  side  of  the  Museum,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  provide  adequately  against  it  except  by  their  removal. 

A  general  Guide  to  the  Collections  of  the  Museum  has  been 
prepared  by  members  of  the  Museum  srtafE,  and  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  printer.  I  have  to  express  my  gratitude  to  Dr. 
Home,  F.R.R.,  and  to  the  members  of  the  staff  of  H.M.  Geologi- 
cal Survev  who  have  kindlv  assisted  in  the  revision  of  the  Guide 
to  the  Collections  of  the  Survey  in  the  Museum,  a  new  edition 
of  which  has  just  l)een  issued. 

I  submit,  herewith,  the  Reports  of  the  Keepers  of  the  various 
Departments  of  the  ifuseum. 

In  his  Report  on  the  Art  and  Ethnographical  Department  Mr. 
Vallance  refers  to  the  changes  in  the  Great  Hall,  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  setting  up  in  suitable  positions  of  the  casts  from  the 
Treasury  of  the  Cnidians  and  the  Per^amos  Frieze  recently 
acquired  for  the  Museum.  The  effect  of  the  new  arrangement 
on  the  appearance  of  the  hall  is  entirely  satisfactory,  and  the 
alterations  will  facilitate  the  future  groupinpf  of  other  specimens 
according  to  styles  and  periods — always  a  difficult  matter  where 
large  objects  of  various  dimensions  have  to  be  dealt  with  in  a 
limited  space.  The  cast  of  the  Treasury  is  a  replica  from  th'» 
moiilds  made  for  the  authorities  of  the  Louvre  from  the  orit'-inal 
at  Delphi,  and  is  the  only  copv  in  this  countrv.  The  architjo- 
losrical  interest  of  this  temple-like  structure  will  be  anproripfeM 
by  all  students  of  the  history  of  art,  and  Ihe  beauty  of  its  desiorn 
and  decorition  must  prove  a  valuable  guide  to  those  engaged  iti 
the  work  of  the  practical  Art  School. 

Another  important  addition  to  the  Art  collections — a  Jaco- 
bean oak-panelled  room — is  an  interesting  example  of  a  style 
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previously  represented  in  the  Museum  only  by  isolated  pieces  of 
furniture. 

A  large  number  of  specimens  have  been  received  from  the 
Committee  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  and  from  the  British 
School  of  ArchsBology  in  Egypt  through  its  Hon,  Director,  Pro- 
fessor Flinders  Petrie.  The  donations  from  the  latter  include 
a  remarkable  and  beautiful  example  of  a  12th  Dynasty  mummy 
case  and  a  complete  series  of  "  soul  houses,"  models  in  terra 
cotta  of  the  various  types  of  dwellings  in  use  amongst  the  com- 
mon people  of  ancient  Egypt.  They  were  obtained  last  year  by 
Professor  Petrie  from  tombs  at  Rifeh. 

Amongst  other  specimens  presented  by  the  Britis'h  School  of 
ArchoBology  in  Eg\^pt,  special  mention  should  be  made  of  two 
very  handsome  alabaster  vases,  which  have  helped  to  complete 
an  interesting  case  of  pre-dynastic  vases  and  bowls  of  alabaster, 
diorite,  and  granite.  As  now  set  out,  these  cannot  fail  to  im- 
press the  visitor  with  the  skill  and  sense  of  form  possessed  by 
the  workers  of  that  very  remote  period. 

Mr.  Edwin  Ward,  one  of  the  Museum  oflScers,  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Professor  Petrie's  part}''  when  the  objects  just  referred  to 
were  excavated,  has  been  sent  out  again  this  season  to  Egypt, 
and  will  take  part  in  the  important  work  in  which  the  British 
School  are  engaged  at  Memphis. 

Amongst  the  Egyptian  antiquities  acquired  by  purchase  in 
the  course  of  the  year  is  a  collection  of  clay  cones  bearing  in- 
scriptions of  w^hich  Dr.  Colin  Campbell  has  been  good  enoug'h  to 
furnish  us  with  translations. 

A  few  months  ago  an  opportunity  occurred  of  acquiring*  a 
collection  of  eii»:htv  Babvlonian  inscribed  tablets  of  a  kind  of 
which  the  Museum  possessed  only  a  few  examples.  Professor 
Sayce,  to  whom  we  had  i>reviously  been  indebted  for  much 
valuable  assistance  in  connection  with  our  Egyptian  collection, 
kindly  undertook  to  examine  the  tablets,  and,  in  accordance 
with  his  advice,  they  were  purchased  for  the  Museum.  Profes- 
sor Sayce  has  since  placed  us  under  a  further  obligation  by  pro- 
viding translations  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  and  with 
material  for  the  lalwlling  of  the  specimens. 

Amongst  the  donors  to  this  Department,  special  mention 
ehould  be  made  of  Mr.  Thos.  McKie,  LL.D.,  Advocate,  who 
early  in  the  year  presented  to  the  Museum  a  large  collection  of 
art  objects,  including  faience,  enamels,  ivory,  and  metal  work 
collected  by  his  brother,  the  late  Mr.  Wm.  McKie,  Moat  House, 
Dumfries. 

In  the  Ethnographical  Section  collections  from  Central  Africa, 
Siam,  Korea,  Tibet,  and  Peru  have  'been  acquired  during  the 
year.  These  collections  were  all  formed  on  the  spot  by  respon- 
Fible  persons  resident  in  these  countries,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Dr. 
Molonev's  Central  African  Collection,  by  travellers  attached  to 
exneditions  organised  in  the  interests  of  scientific  research. 

In  the  Natural  History  Department,  Mr.  Eagle  Clarke  reports 
thpf  an  extensive  re-arrangement  of  the  Hall  de\-oted  to  British 
Animals,  n  work  which  has  been  in  progress  for  several  mtuiths, 
is  now  well  advanced  towards  completion.     This  re-arrangement 
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lias  been  undertaken  with  the  twofold  object  of  filling  up  the 
gaps  which  existed  in  the  collections  and  of  grouping  and  mount- 
ing the  specimens  in  a  more  artistic  and  attractive  manner. 

Preparations  have  been  added  to  the  Type  Collection  showing 
the  general  characters  of  Mammals,  Birde,  Reptiles,  Amphi- 
bians, and  Fishes,  and  it  is  hoped  that  these  will  prove  specially 
useful  to  students.  The  scientific  labels  in  this  Departmeni 
have  been  supplemented  by  labels  couched,  as  far  as  possible, 
in  simple,  non-technical  language,  describing  the  characters  of 
the  principal  groups  of  the  Ajiiimal  Kingdom. 

The  additions  made  to  the  Natural  History  Collections  in  the 
course  of  the  year  have  been  upon  a  scale  unequalled  in  any 
recent  year,  and  include  no  fewer  than  7,052  donations,  many 
of  them  of  very  considerable  value.  The  Museu(m  is  indebted  to 
the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  for  specimens  of  the  Mam- 
mals and  Birds  brought  home  by  the  National  Antarctic  Ex- 
pedition, find  also  for  a  large  number  of  Mammals  and  Marine 
Invertebrates  selected  from  their  duplicate  collections.  The 
Hon.  Walter  Rothschild  has  again  been  a  munificent  patron  of 
the  Museum,  his  gifts  for  the  year  including  a  beautiful  series 
of  Exotic  Fishes  painted  in  their  natural  colours.  A  complete 
skeleton  and  plates  of  the  baleen  of  the  rare  Atlantic  Right 
Whale  have  been  received  from  Mr.  Carl  P.  Herlofson ;  a  skele- 
ton of  the  Bottle-Nose  Whale  from  Mr.  Theodore  Salvesen, 
and  a  Scottish  example  of  the  white-beaked  Dolphin  from  Mr. 
Wm.  Lumley.  Large  collections  of  Birds  have  been  presented 
by  Mr.  N.  B.  Kinnear  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Dalgleish ;  of  Fishes  by  Dr. 
R.  H.  Traquair,  F.R.S.,  and  by  the  Fisheries  Branch  of  the  Irish 
Department  of  Agriculture,  to  whom,  as  well  as  to  the  North 
Sea  International  Committee  of  the  Scottish  Fishery  Board,  the 
Museum  is  indebted  for  numerous  additions  to  the  collections  of 
Marine  Invertebrates.  Collections  of  Insects  have  been  given  by 
Mr.  Claude  Morley,  Professor  J.  J.  F.  X.  King,  the  Rev.  J. 
Waterson,  Miss  Home,  Mr.  H.  E.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Chas.  Stuart. 

The  work  involved  in  identifying,  labelling,  and  registering 
so  many  new  specimens  has  put  a  severe  strain  upon  the  staff  of 
the  Natural  History  Department,  and  has  made  doubly  accept- 
able the  valuable  assistance  rendered  by  the  Hon.  Gladys 
Graham  Murray  and  Mr.  Norman  B.  Kinnear,  which  I  desire 
most  gratefully  to  acknowledge. 

Dr.  Gait  reports  that  in  the  Technological  Department  atten- 
tion has  been  concentrated  chiefly  on  the  development  of  the 
Mining,  Metallurgical,  and  Engineering  Sections.  The  most 
important  additions  to  the  Mining  Collections  are  two  modeU 
showing  the  underground  arrangements  employed  in  the  "  long 
wall"  and  "stoop  and  room"  methods  of  winning  coal.  Thi^se 
models  belong  to  a  series  designed  to  illustrate  fully  the  subject 
of  coal  mining,  especially  as  practised  in  Scotland. 

In  the  section  devoted  to  the  Metallurgy  of  Iron  and  Steel, 
the  additions  for  the  year  include  models  of  a  new  tvpe  of  fur- 
nace used  in  the  Tnanufac+ure  of  sfe^l  hv  thp  cementation  pro- 
cess, and  of  a  modem  blast  furnace,  both  made  in  the  ivorkshops 
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of  the  Museum.  The  drawings  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
latter  model  were  kindly  supplied  by  the  Glengarnock  Iron  and 
Steel  Company,  to  whom  I  have  to  express  my  thanks  not  only 
for  this  courtesy,  but  for  much  valuable  assistance  rendered 
while  the  model  was  under  construction. 

Several  new  working  models,  which  can  be  set  in  motion  by 
the  visitor,  have  been  installed  in  the  Machinery  Hall.  One  of 
these  illustrates  a  method  of  driving  a  wire  rope  or  cable,  which 
is  largely  used  for  haulage  purposes  in  mines,  and  another  shows 
hew,  by  means  of  the  cotton  "  rope  drive,"  power  is  distributed 
over  a  large  textile  factory.  For  the  drawings  used  in  making 
these  models  we  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  D.  and  A.  Home 
Morton,  Glasgow,  and  to  Messrs.  Douglas  Eraser  and  Sons, 
Arbroath.  Special  mention  should  also  be  made  of  the 
"  economiser  *'  presented  to  the  Museum  by  Messrs.  E.  Green 
and  Son,  Limited,  Wakefield. 

Excellent  progress  has  been  made  with  the  Botany  'Type  Col- 
lection, whiclx  has  now  practically  reached  the  dimensions  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  requirements  for  which  it  was  designed. 

Dr.  Shand  mince  his  appointment  has  been  principally  occupied 
with  the  arrangement  of  the  Gubbin  Collection  of  Fossils. 
This  collection,  which  consists  of  aboxit  20,000  specimens,  ob- 
tained chiefly  from  English  localities,  was  bequeathed  to  the 
Museum  by  the  late  Dr.  Gubbin,  of  Bristol,  who  died  at  the 
beginning  of  this  year.  As  the  fossils  are  from  nearly  every 
geological  formation  represented  in  England,  they  form  the 
nucleus  of  a  comprehensive  stratigraphical  collection,  and  thus 
supply  a  want  which  has  been  long  felt  in  the  Geological  De- 
partment of  the  Museum. 

Amongst  other  important  additions  to  the  Geological  Depart- 
ment in  the  course  oi  the  year  Dr.  Shand  calls  attention  to  some 
fine  slabs  of  sandstone  from  Dura  Den,  Fifeshiire,  containing 
specimens  of  Holoptj^ohius  Flemingii  and  Glyptopomus  Kin- 
nairdi,  presented  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Meldrum,  of  Dura  and  Balmungo, 
and  Ik)  a  series  of  hand  specimens  and  microscopic  sections  illus- 
trative of  the  igneous  rocKs  of  the  Christiania  district  in  Norway, 
acquired  by  purchase,  ^htse  specimens  were  collected  and 
described  by  Professor  W.  C.  Brogger,  of  Christiania,  and  it 
is  believed  that  they  will  prove  of  great  value  to  students  of 
petrology. 

Mr.  Muston  reports  that  the  additions  to  the  Library,  by 
donation  and  purcnase,  number  466  volumes,  besides  pamphlets 
H.S.H.  Albert,  Prince  of  Monaco,  presented  the  Library  with  a 
complete  set  of  the  Bulletins  issued  from  the  Oceanographical 
Museum,  Monaco.  Among  other  donors  were  the  Governments  of 
Germany,  France,  Belgium,  Bengal,  Bombay,  Madras,  the  United 
Provinces  of  India,  and  Canada ;  and  the  authorities  of  the  India 
Office,  British  Museum,  Board  of  Education,  Scotch  Education 
Department,  and  Meterological  Committee ;  as  well  as  a  number 
of  Societies  and  Museums  in  India,  Australia,  South  Africa, 
Canada,  the  United  States,  Mexico,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  publications  of  H.M.  Patent  Office,  the  Specifications  of 
American  Patents,  and  a  number  of  the  new  Ordnance  Survey 
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Ma^d  of  Scotland  on  the  6-incli  scale,  and  of  England  and  Ire- 
land  on  the  1-inch  soale^  together  with  some  Geological  Maps  of 
Scotland  on  the  1-inch  scale,  have  been  received.  The  numbe 
of  tickets  issued,  giving  free  admission  to  the  Library,  was  237. 
The  Library  was  largely  used  throughout  the  year  by  students 
in  various  branches  of  Art  and  Science. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Your  Lordships'  obedient  servant, 

James  J.  Dobbie. 


To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lords  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  rm  Education  in  Scotland, 


APPENDIX. 
Table  of  Attendance  of  Visitors,  1907 


Month. 

Sundays. 

Weekdays. 

Evenings. 

Total 

Janaary  - 

9,481 

27,256 

14,392 

51,129 

Febroary 

9,484 

15,523 

11,871 

36,878 

March 

9,407 

14,473 

13,688 

37,568 

April 

8,oeo 

19,287 

10,880 

38,227 

May 

6,200 

18,568 

10,183 

34,951 

Jane 

8,532 

23,944 

13,283 

45,759 

July 

6,067 

39,111 

12,327 

57,505 

Angost    • 

8,425 

39,624 

12,024 

60,073 

September 

9,892 

25,489 

10,726 

46,107 

October   - 

9,894 

23,960 

11,634 

45,488 

November 

10,986 

22,746 

13,954 

47,686 

December 

• 

11,013 

22,533 

8,659 

42,205 

Total 

107,441 

292514 

143.621 

543,576 

« 

Average  ennual  attendance  for  1  at  five  years 

C Sundays 


Average  daily  attendance  for  1907 


[Weekdays 


466,534 
2,066 
1,398 
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&EPOBT  OT  THB  KSEFSE  OF  TBS  AXT  AMD  ETHVOtiaUPHIOAli 

Defabtkeitt. 

'The  origizLal  marbles  of  the  bnilding  known  as  the  Tteasnxy  of  the 
Gnidianii  excavated  in  remarkably  perfect  condition  at  Delphi  by  the 
French  school  working  there,  were  moulded  a  few  years  ago^  and  a  cast 
now  occupies  a  prominent  position  in  the  Louvre,  Paris.  A  replica 
from  the  Louvre  moulds  hae  been  obtained  for  thia  museum,  and  is 
now  set  up  in  the  Great  Hall.  To  make  room  for  it  the  Tabernacle 
from  L^au,  Belgium,  which  faced  and  somewhat  cramped  the  entrance, 
has  been  taken  down  and  moved  to  the  east  end  of  the  hall.  This 
change  brings  the  Tabernacle  into  proper  relation  to  the  obiects  with 
which  it  is  classified,  and  from  its  proximity  to  both  galleries,  the 
details  of  the  sculpture  and  ornament  can  be  conveniently  examined 
over  its  whole  height  of  more  than  50  ft  The  substitution  in  its  place 
of  the  Treasury  prepares  the  way  for  a  concentration  and  a  more  orderly 
arrangement  of  the  classical  collection  of  sculpture,  and  niei^time  the 
change  has  produced  a  marked  improvement  m  the  appearance  of  the 
hall.  Hie  moderate  size  of  the  Treasury — the  facade  measures  20  ft. 
by  24jr  ft — ^has  made  it  possible  to  bring  what  is  virtually  a  complete 
Greek  architectural  composition  into  the  Museum,  and  eo  within  eaqr 
access  of  Scottish  students  of  architecture.  The  date  of  the  building 
is  sixth  century  B.C.  The  figure  sculpture,  though  archaic,  is  of  great 
interest  to  archseologists,  and  the  beaufy  and  fine  disposition  of  the 
ornament,  producing  at  once  an  impressive  and  charming  effect,  make 
this  little  building  an  instructive  guide  to  designers  in  many  forms  of 
art  work. 

A  oommunication  from  the  Director  of  the  Kdniglichen  Museum, 
Berlin,  was  received  at  the  end  of  last  year  to  the  effect  that  it  was 

f reposed  to  mould  from  the  original  marbles,  the  entire  portion  of  the 
ergamoB  Frieze,  known  as  the  Hecate  Group,  only  a  part  of  which 
had  previously  been  reproduced,  and  inquiring  if  a  cast  of  it  was  desired 
for  this  Museum.  This  cast  has  now  been  set  up  against  the  south  wall 
of  the  Great  Hall.  Including  the  base  and  den  tilled  cornice  it  measures 
17  ft  by  10  ft  4  in.,  and  is  composed  of  six  figures  with  animals  all  in 
high  relief,  and  on  a  scale  larger  than  life.  This  great  frieze,  repre- 
senting the  Battle  of  the  Gods  fmd  Giants,  is  of  Uie  second  century  B.a, 
a  work  of  the  very  end  of  the  Greek  period.  It  thuis  affords  an  interesting 
contrast  with  the  sculptures  of  the  same  subject  on  the  Treasury  of  the 
Cnidians,  done  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  when  the  art  was  still  in  its 
early  archaic  staga 

In  the  section  of  Furniture  and  Woodwork  an  important  addition 
of  the  complete  panelling,  etc.,  of  a  Jacobean  room  of  the  seventeenth 
century  wiU  also  be  of  interest  to  architectural  students  and 
designers.  The  information  kindly  transmitted  by  the  authorities  at 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  that  the  house  at  one  time  occupied 
by  Lord  Jeffreys,  at  Lower  Edmonton,  near  London,  waa  about  to  be 
altered  to  suit  modem  pequirements,  and  that  the  fine  oak  panelling 
was  to  be  removed,  opened  negotiations  which  led  to  the  acquisition 
for  the  Museum  of  the  fittings  of  a  complete  room— its  wall-panelling 
with  pilasters  and  frieze,  a  very  fine  chimney-pieoe  and  over-mantel, 
and  bay  windows,  all  in  condition  to  allow  of  a  perfect  reconstruction 
of  the  original  room,  as  has  been  done  so  successfully  with  similar  rooms 
at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  A  complete  specimen  such  as 
this  not  only  gives  a  clearer  idea  of  the  style  than  can  bj  gathered  from 
illustrations  in  books,  but  it  also  adds  a  new  value  to  isolated  pieces 
of  furniture  and  detached  carvings  of  the  period  which  naturally  form 
part  of  a  museum  collection.  In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned 
the  acquisition  of  a  number  of  miscellaneous  domestic  articles  from  the 
Tudor  times  and  later.  They  include  caps,  shoes,  jugs,  and  other 
domestic  articles,  'most  of  them  found  in  London. 

Sir  Thomas  Gibson-Carmichael,  Bart.,  has  added  another  gift  to  the 
in  any  already  received  from  him— a  reliquary  in  silver-gilt,  Spanish  work 
of  the  fifteenth  century— an  interesting  addition  to  the  fine  ^Uection  of 
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mediflBval  eccleftiastical  metal  work  in  the  Moseom.  Elxamples  of  more 
recent  art  work  in  faience^  enamels,  ivory,  and  metal  work,  have  been 
preeented  hy  Mr.  Thomas  McKie,  LL.D.,  from  the  collection  formed  by 
his  brother,  the  late  Mr.  William  McELie,  Moat  House,  Dumfries,  and 
oi  the  same  class  are  several  fine  pieces  of  European  and  Chinese 
porcelain,  given  by  Mrs.  Boswell,  Trinity  Boad,  Edinbui^gh,  selected  from 
those  belonging;  to  her  son,  the  late  Mr.  Alexr.  Boswell,  Edinburgh ;  and 
Mrs.  Kay,  Drumpark,  Dumfries,  presented  a  specimen  of  Roman  mosaic 
work  acquired  in  Rome  in  I860.  A  very  nnely  decorated  Egyptian 
coffin,  given  to  the  Edinburgh  Academy  by  Sir  Colin  Scott  Moncrieff, 
K.C.M.G.,  etc.,  a  former  pupil  of  the  school,  haa,  by  the  courtesy  of 
the  donor  and  of  the  directors  of  the  sdiool,  been  transferred  to  tfaia 
Museum.  It  is  now  well  shown  in  the  Egyptian  collection,  and  ia  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  series  of  decorated  mummy  caaes. 

The  contributiona  sent  directly  from  the  explorations  in  Egypt  cannot 
fail  to  intezest  both  the  public  and  the  atudent.  The  relief  sculptures 
received  in  former  years  from  the  committee  ci  the  Egypt  Exploration 
Fund  have  been  supplemented  by  additional  examples  from  Dedr  el 
Bahari,  the  last  that  will  be  forthcoming  from  this  prolific  site,  as 
excavations  on  it  have  now  teirminated.  From  the  British  School  of 
Archaeology  in  Egypt  and  from  Professor  Flinders  Petrie  several 
important  contributions  have  been  received.  Among  these  should  be 
specially  mentioned  the  twelfth  dynasty  mummy  case,  which  is  really 
a  notable  example  of  sculpture  in  wood.  The  sculptured  face  ol  the 
deceased,  though  thickly  overlaid  with  gold,  and  with  eyes  worked  in 
enamel  of  the  colours  of  life,  maintains  perfectly  the  effect  of  natural- 
ness, and  the  heavy  wig  of  a  blackish  green  colour  throws  into  forcible 
contrast  the  clean  cut  but  unmistakably  Egyptian  features  of  a  dis- 
tinguished person  of  4,500  years  ago.  A  complete  set  of  four  canopic 
jars,  taken  from  one  grave,  with  finely  carved  heads  of  the  genii  of  the 
dead,  and  inscribed  for  the  "  true  royal  friend  Imhotep,"  and  several 
very  fine  alabaster  vases,  are  also  from  Professor  Petrie.  The  vases 
just  referred  to  have  enabled  us  to  complete  a  case  of  these  remark- 
able objects,  most  of  them  from  pre-dynastio  times.  To  the 
archnologist  the  series  of  Soul  Houses,  as  Professor  Petrie  has  named 
them,  will  prove  of  special  interest.  They  are  models  in  terra-cotta  of 
various  types  of  the  dwellings  of  the  common  people  of  E^rpt  executed 
more  than  5,000  years  ago,  and  a  case  has  been  filled  with  them,  showing 
their  various  forms,  from  the  desert  tent  to  the  porticoed  house.  The 
interest  and  value  to  the  Museum  of  these  objects  from  Egypt  is  con- 
siderably increased,  not  only  by  the  authenticity  which  they  bring  with 
them  direct  from  the  excavations,  but  also  by  the  fact  that  the  Museum 
was  represented  on  the  spot  by  Mr.  Ward,  one  of  its  officers,  who  took 
an  important  part  in  iihe  work  of  exoavating  in  Egypt  all  through  the 
season.  The  specimens  acquired  during  the  year  include  three  decorated 
mummy  cases,  work  of  the  later  period  in  Egypt,  several  stelae,  both 
in  stone  and  wood,  sculptured  heads  in  marble  and  limestone,  and 
in  the  latter  material  a  striking  figure  of  Isis  with  outstretched  wings. 
Of  objects  associated  with  the  home  life  of  the  people  are  a  number 
of  examples  of  basket  and  mat  weaving,  brushmaldng,  etc.,  and,  with 
several  detached  pieces  of  wood  furniture,  a  complete  chair  or  stool  in 
excellent  condition.  A  laryoe. collection  of  clay  cones,  supposed  to  repre- 
sent loaves  of  bread,  and  all  of  them  inscribed  in  hieroglyphics,  was  also 
acquired,  and  in  this  connection  Dr.  Colin  Campbell  kindly  placed  his 
knowledge  of  Egjrptology  at  the  disposal  of  the  Museum,  and  provided 
a  reading  of  these  and  of  other  inscriptiona 

Of  about  the  same  date  as  many  of  these  inscribed  Egyptian  remains 
are  a  number  of  Babylonian  tablets  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Ur  of 
the  Chaldees  and  Telle,  acquired  during  the  year.  I^rofessor  Sayoe  not 
only  kindly  examined  the  80  specimens  before  tlie  purchase  was  com- 
pleted, but  has  since  devoted  a  considerable  time  to  the  reading  of  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions,  and  providing  material  for  the  proper  labelling 
of  each  specimen. 

A  fortunate  opportunity  occurred  during  the  year  of  acquiring  sevend 
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ethnographical  coUectiona  directly  from  the  oollector^B  hand.  The 
collection  of  objects  from  Central  Africa  made  by  Dr.  Moloney  while 
attached  to  the  Stairs'  expedition  acroaa  Africa  in  1890-91  (deecnbed 
in  Dr.  Moloney'a  book  "With  Captain  Staire  to  Katanga")  waa  offered 
early  in  the  year,  and  a  selection  waa  made  from  it  of  the  moat  imx>OTtant 
of  the  specimenSy  all  of  them  of  a  kind  now  most  difficolt  to  acquire,  and 
which  were  unrepresented  in  our  cases.  A  member  of  the  Medical  Mission 
in  Korea^  with  a  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  country,  has 
supplied  a  number  of  objects  illustrating  the  native  life  and  eustoma, 
some  of  them  of  special  interest  as  bearing  upon  the  relationa  of  Korea 
with  Japan.  Also  from  a  resident  in  the  country  a  number  of  specimena 
have  come  to  fill  out  the  Siamese  collection,  and  the  acquisition  of  the 
Le  Mesnrier  collection,  along  with  other  specimens  from  l&bet,  raises  the 
Tibetan  section  to  a  level  with  the  other  oollections  representing  the 
arts  of  Asia.  Among  other  acquisitions  are  fine  ^camples  of  ancient 
potteiy  brought  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Truxillo,  Peru,  and  several 
pieces  of  sculptnie  and  carving,  moetly  in  hard  stone — ^minor  antiquities 
illustrating  the  ancient  religion  and  art  of  Mexico. 

Loans  to  the  Art  and  Ethnographical  Department  during  1907 : — 

Bliss  Blair,   Pavilion,  Melrose. — Oriental  and  Engli^  pottery  and 

porcelain,  weapooa,  stone  carvings,  etc. 
H.M.  Office  of  Works. — ^Model  of  the  Register  House,  Edinbuzj^h. 
Sir  Thomaa  D.  Gibson-Catmichael,  Bart — ^Xron  bracket  shop  sign  and 

three  rosettes. 
Miss  B.  Peddie,  Edinburgh. — ^Hand  of  an  Egyptian  mummy. 

Loans  withdrawn  from  the  Art  and  Ethnographical  Department  in 
1907:— 

Two  glass  ampullae,  lent  by  Sir  Thomaa  D.  Gibson-Carmichael,  Bart. 
Indian  jewellery,  lent  by  Lady  Murray. 
Vicuna  woc^  shawl,  lent  by  Mr.  A.  Steuart 

D.  J.  Yalxajtce, 

Keeper  of  the  Art  and  Ethnographical  Department 


Befobt  or  THE  Keepea  or  the  Natttiux  Hibtost  DEPAsTHEirr. 

During  the  year  the  time  of  the  staff  of  the  Natural  History  Depart- 
ment haa  been  chiefly  devoted  to  an  entire  re-arrangement  of  the  HiJl  in 
which  the  British  animals  are  diaplayed.  New  cases  have  been  built  for 
the  exhibition  of  the  Passerine  Birds,  the  Birds'  Eggs,  the  MoUusca,  the 
Insects  and  other  Invertebrates ;  and  the  re-arrangement  of  tiieae  groups, 
with  a  view  to  rendering  them  more  artistic  and  aUractive,  haa  already  in 
a  great  measure  been  carried  out  Many  of  the  Fishes  in  thia  hall  have 
been  carefully  painted  in  their  natural  colours.  The  collection  of  marine 
Invertebrates  has  been  rendered  more  complete  bv  the  addition  of 
numerous  new  specimens.  In  the  type  collection  for  the  use  of  students, 
preparations  have  been  made  showing  the  general  characters  of  Biammals, 
Birds,  Beptiles,  Amphibians,  and  Fishes,  and  these,  it  is  hoped,  will  form 
a  useful  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  groups  named. 

In  order  to  (render  the  collectiona  more  generally  useful,  to  the 
public,  labels,  couched  in  the  simplest  possible  language,  describing  the 
principal  characters  of  each  group,  have  been  prepared  and  placed  in  the 
various  halls  and  galleries ;  while  labels  of  a  more  technical  nature  have 
been  supplied  for  the  use  of  studenta. 

The  collection  of  Beptiles,  Amphibians,  and  Fishes,  preserved  in  spsxit, 
hsft  been  brought  to)?ether  and  systematically  arrangea  in  new  casea.  A 
commencement  has  been  made  of  a  general  collection  of  disarticulated 
skeletons  for  the  use  of  those  interested  in  osteology.  In  the  laree 
Mammal  hall  the  beautiful  series  of  seals  collected  by  the  Scottish 
National  Antarctic  Expedition,  and  presented  by  Dr.  W.  S.  Bmoe,  ha^ 
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been  completed,  and  now  contains  representatiyes  of  practically  all  the 
species  which  occur  in  South  Polar  seas. 

During  the  year  the  Natural  History  Department  has  been  materially 
assisted  by  the  services  of  the  Hon.  Gladys  Graham  Murray  and  Mr. 
Norman  B.  Kinnear,  both  of  whom  have  done  much  useful  work  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  extensive  cabinet  collection  of  Birds  and  MATnTTutla ; 
an  obligation  which  it  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  gratefully  acknow- 
ledge. 

A  very  large  number  of  specimens  have  been  added  to  the  collections 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  of  these  it  is  Ratifying  to  be  able  to  state 
that  no  fewer  than  7,052  have  been  by  donation.  The  nfts  include  a  fine 
series  of  skins  of  Mammals  and  Birds  collected  by  the  National  Antarctic 
Expedition  under  Captain  Scott,  and  presented  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum.  The  department  is  also  indebted  to  the  British 
Museum  for  a  large  number  of  duplicate  Mammals  and  Marine  Inverte- 
brates. A  complete  skeleton  and  a  number  of  plates  of  Baleen  of  the 
rare  Atlantic  Bight  Whale  have  been  presented  by  Mr.  Carl  F.  Herlofson. 
The  Hon.  Walter  Bothschild  has  given  exotic  Fishes,  and  a  cast  of  a  large 
example  of  the  Angler  Fish,  all  beautifully  painted  in  their  natural 
colours ;  also  a  set  of  large  photographs,  taken  from  life,  of  the  practi- 
cally extinct  Oalifomian  Elephant-Seal.  Casts  of  two  skulls  of  the 
Okapi  have  been  presented  by  Sir  E.  Bay  Lankester,  K.C.B. ;  a  skin  and 
skeleton  of  a  Celtic  Pony,  by  Professor  J.  Cossar  Ewart ;  and  a  complete 
skeleton  of  the  Bottle-nose  Whale  (Hyperoodon  rostrat'us)  by  Mr.  Theodore 
Salvesen,  who  has  also  contributed  a  complete  set  of  teeth  of  the  Sperm 
Whale  and  a  foetal  Balssnoptera.  The  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland 
have  given  a  number  of  bones  of  Horses  from  the  Boman  camp  of  New- 
stoad,  and  from  these  an  almost  complete  skeleton  has  been  prepared. 
A  Scottish  example  of  the  White-beaked  Dolphin,  from  which  a  mounted 
specimen  and  skeleton  have  been  made,  was  presented  by  Mr.  William 
Lumley,  while  Mr.  Bowl  and  Ward  gave  a  fine  mounted  adult  male  (A  the 
Orang  Utan.  To  Mr.  N.  B.  Einnear  the  museum  is  indebted  for  a  large 
collection  of  British  Mammals  and  Birds. 

The  most  important  donations  to  the  Bird  collections  include  a  1ai8b 
number  of  skins  and  eggs  of  exotic  species  given  by  Mr.  J.  J.  DalgleisE, 
and  a  number  of  Birds  from  Fair  Isle  ^ndndine  several  rare  and  inter- 
esting species),  collected  by  myself  and  Mr.  N.  B.  Kinnear. 

The  collection  of  Fishes  has  been  enriched  by  a  large  series  of  exotic 
forms  from  the  Godeffroy  collection,  presented  by  Dr.  B.  H.  Traquair; 
and  by  a  number  of  deep-sea  forms  given  by  the  Fisheries  Branch  of  the 
Irish  Department  of  A^culture. 

Among  additions  to  the  Insects  may  be  mentioned  a  large  collection  of 
British  Hymenoptera  presented  by  Mr*  Claude  Morley,  one  of  British 
Nenroptera  and  Trichoptera,  by  Professor  J.  J.  F.  X.  King,  and  several 
interesting;  specimens  of  British  Orthoptera,  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Lucas.  A 
series  of  Diptera  and  Coleoptera  from  St.  Kilda,  from  Bev.  J.  Waterston, 
a  fine  collection  of  Butterflies  from  Sumatra,  presented  bv  Miss  Home, 
and  two  large  series  of  Butterflies  from  Zomba,  given,  one  by  Mrs.  H.  B. 
Scott,  the  other  by  Mr.  Charles  Stuart,  foim  important  donations  to  the 
Insect  colk-ctions. 

To  the  North  Sea  International  Investigation  Committee  of  the  Scottish 
Fishery  Board,  the  Fisheries  Branch  of  the  Irish  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  several  private  donors,  the  Museum  is  indebted  for  a  large 
number  of  marine  and  other  Invertebrates.  For  many  other  interesting 
specimens  the  Natural  History  Department  has  to  thank  their  Graces 
the  Duke  and  Duchese  of  Bedford,  Sir  John  Einloch,  Bart.,  Dr.  J.  H. 
Ash  worth,  Dr.  W.  S.  Bruce,  Messrs.  Geo.  Girdwood,  P.  J.  C.  McGregor, 
Oldfield  Thomas,  and  Mrs.  Leslie  Milne. 

A  set  of  the  valuable  and  beautifully  illustrated  monogvaphs  dealing 
with  the  fauna  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  has  been  presented  by  His  Serene 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Monaco,  and  has  proved  of  oonsiderable  use 
to  the  staff  in  the  prosecution  of  their  work. 

Among  the  year's  purchases  are  several  of  importance  and  of  popular 
interest.     Foremost  among  these  are  a  huge  male  African  elephant  from 
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the  Lado  Enclave,  and  an  adult  male  Okapi  from  the  Ituri  Forest,  Congo 
Free  State.  Both  of  these  animals  rank  among  the  finest  examples  of 
their  kind  ever  obtcdned.  Other  purchases  worthy  of  m^ition  are  a 
Serval,  two  Arctic  Foxes,  and  two  large  collections  of  British  Hymenop- 
tera.  The  first  instalment  of  a  series  of  preparations  to  illustrate  the 
life-histories  of  British  Lepidoptera  has  also  been  added  to  the  exhibited 
collections. 

Wic  EagiiE  Clukxe, 

Keeper  of  the  Natural  History  Department 


Bepobt  of  the  Keepeb  of  the  Technoloqical  Defabtxeitt. 

In  the  course  of  last  year  two  important  models  have  been  constructed 
and  placed  on  exhibition  in  the  mining  section  of  the  Mining  and  Metal- 
lurgical Hall.  These  models  show  the  general  arrangements  of  the 
underground  workings  in  coal  mines,  and,  when  studied  in  conjunction 
with  the  models  which  were  added  to  the  collections  last  year,  afford  a 
complete  view  of  the  two  chief  methods  of  winning  coal  in  Scotland.  A 
model,  complete  in  every  detail,  of  a  blast  furnace  of  the  most  modem 
type,  made  in  the  Museum  workshops  from  drawings  supplied  by  the 
Glenf^amock  Iron  and  Steel  Co.,  Ltd.,  has  been  added  to  the  metallurgical 
coUectioos.  It  shows,  besides  the  furnace  proper,  the  stoves  for  heating  air 
to  be  supplied  to  the  furnace  as  the  hot  blast  The  different  parts  are 
sectioned  where  necessary  to  enable  the  visitor  to  see  the  constructional 
details.  A  model  of  a  new  type  of  furnace  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
steel  by  the  cementation  process  has  also  been  made  for  the  metallurgical 
collections,  and  has  been  carefully  sectioned  at  numerous  points  in 
order  to  show  the  complicated  arrangement  of  flues  and  other  parts. 

Messrs.  £.  Green  and  Son,  Ltd.,  Wakefield,  have  presented  a  fine 
model  of  their  economiser  for  exhibition  in  the  boiler  section  of  the 
Machinerr  Hall.  This  model,  which  is  partly  in  section,  is  placed  in  its 
proper  relation  to  the  model  of  a  Lancashire  boiler  presented  last  year, 
so  that  the  student  can  at  once  perceive  its  use.  A  working  model, 
showing  one  of  the  most  efficient  methods  of  driving  a  wire  rope  or  cable, 
such  as  is  largely  adopted  for  haulage  purposes  in  mines  and  on  cable 
tramways  and  railways,  has  also  been  added  to  the  machinery  hall. 
The  system  illustrated  is  used  in  the  Glasgow  District  Subwav  Railway, 
and  it  is  to  the  engineers  of  that  undertaking,  Messrs.  D.  and  A.  Home 
Morton,  Glasgow,  that  the  Museum  is  indebted  for  the  drawings  from 
which  the  model  was  made.  Examples  of  different  types  of  driving  chains 
for  motor  cars,  motor  omnibuses,  etc. ,  have  been  presented  by  well-known 
makers,  and  are  exhibited  in  the  same  case  as  the  cable  drive  model. 
These  chains  have  been  so  arraneed  tiiAt  they  can  be  set  in  motion  by 
the  visitor.  The  transmission  of  power  by  oelts  and  cotton  ropes  is 
illustrated  by  a  number  of  working  models  set  up  in  an  adjacent  ca«e. 
The  examples  of  belt  drives  include  most  of  the  leading  types.  The 
model  of  a  cotton  rope  drive  was  made  from  drawings  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Douglas  Fraser  and  Sons,  Arbroath.  The  valuable  historical  collection 
illustrating  the  development  of  railway  permanent  way  has  been  extended 
by  the  addition  of  numerous  specimens.  Some  of  wese  specimens,  for 
which  the  Museum  is  indebted  to  the  North  British  Railway  Company, 
are  particularly  interesting  as  examples  of  the  earliest  types  of  rails, 
chairs,  and  8leej)ers  used  in  Scotland.  In  the  section  devoted  to  hydmnlics 
examples  of  various  types  of  steel  water  mains,  showing  diflFere  methods 
of  jointing,  have  been  presented  by  Messrs.  Stewarts  and  Lloyds,  Ltd., 
Glasgow.  An  old  form  of  Morse  embosser,  which  will  fill  one  of  the 
numerous  gaps  in  our  historical  collection  of  telegraph  apparatus,  has  been 
recently  aoquiied. 

Furtner  additions  have  been  made  to  the  type  collection  of  botanical 
specimens  in  spirit,  in  the  School  Grallery,  and  coloured  drawings  of 
many  of  the  plants  as  they  appear  in  nature  have  been  placed  beside 
these  specimens. 
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A  collection  illastrating  insect  and  other  peets,  and  the  damage  done 
by  them  in  garden,  field,  and  forest,  has  been  acquired  for  the  Economic 
Botany  Gallery,  and  additions  have  also  been  made  to  the  collection  of 
specimens  in  spirit  relating  to  the  subject  of  forestry. 

Alexander  Galt,  D.Sc. 
Keeper  of  the  Technological  Departmeent. 


DONATIONS  DURING  THE  YEAR  1907. 

Abt  and  Ethnogouphigal  Defastment. 

Mrs.  Aitken,  130,  Glen  Park  Mansions,  GheLsea,  London,  S.W. — Hand 
and  foot  of  an  Egyptian  mummy. 

Col.-Sergt.  F.  ii.  Bertram,  Northern  Nigeria  Field  Horse. — ^Two 
quivers  containing  poisoned  arrows  from  Sokoto,  Northern  Nigeria. 

Mrs.  Boswell,  IVinity  Road,  Edinburgh. — ^English  and  Chinese  porce- 
lain, Strasburg  enamelled  earthenware,  etc.,  from  the  collection  of  the 
late  Mr.  Alexander  Boswell,  Edinbur}^ 

British  School  of  Archeology  in  Egypt,  through  Professor  W.  M. 
Flinders  Petria — ^Egyptian  antic^uities. 

Sir  Thomas  D.  Gibson-Gannichael,  Bart,  Malleoiy,  Midlothian. — 
Reliquary,  silver-gilt,  enamelled  and  nielloed,  Spanish,  fifteenth  century. 

Mr.  James  Cross,  F.G.S.,  Church  Street,  Camberwell  Green,  London. 
— Smoothed  celt,  lanoehead  and  arrowheads  from  United  States,  lunate 
scrapeirs  from  Denmark,  etc. 

Mr.  A.  Decaristo,  Great  Toiweor  Street,  London. — Greek  rhyton. 

Mr.  J.  Dickson,  The  Royal  Scottish  Museum. — Carved  gourd  from 
Lagos. 

Edinburgh  Academy,  The  Directors  of. — ^Egyptian  coffin  and  mummy, 
given  to  the  Academy  by  Sir  Colin  Scott  Moncrieff,  K.C.M.G. 

Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  the  President  and  Council  of. — ^Antiquities 
from  Deir-el-Bahari. 

Geological  Museum,  London,  The  Director  of. — Photographs  of  imple- 
mentiferous  gravels  of  Northfleet,  Kent. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Hay,  High  Street,  Edinburgh.— Silver  Heart  of  Midlothian 
brooch. 

Mrs.  Kay,  Drumpark,  Dumfries. — Mosaic  table,  subject  Pliny's  doves 
and  wreath  of  convolvulus,  on  white  marble  pedestal. 

Dr.  Mackenzie,  Ramsay  Garden,  Edinburgh. — Photographs  from 
Travancore. 

Mr.  Thomas  McKie,  LL.D.,  Edinburgh.— Collection  of  European 
porcelain,  enamels,  ivories,  stone  vases,  mirrors,  etc.,  which  belonged 
to  the  late  Mr.  Wm.  McKie,  Moat  House,  Dumfries. 

Dr.  Hugh  Marshall,  Edinburgh  University.— Hide  sjambok. 

Miss  Peddie,  15,  Rutland  Street,  Edinburgh.— "  Tapa "  cloth  from 
Tahiti. 

Miss  Ruth  Raebum,   Manor  Place,   Edinburgh. — Mexican  rainproof 

cloak,  and  a  basket. 

Mr.  James  Smiles,  Bruntsfield  Place,  Edinburgh.— Bronze  Buddha 
from  Siam. 

Scottish  Oceanographical  Laboratory.  Surgeons'  Hall,  Edinburgh.— 
Pair  of  "  Kummins  "  made  by  natives  of  Four  Island  Point,  Davis  Strait. 

Miss  Elizabeth  R.  Taylor,  11,  Lauri&ton  Place,  Edinburgh.— Pair  of 
Lapp  child's  shoes  and  skein  of  reindeer  sinew. 

Mr.  E.  Murray  Tod,  Clifton. — Swansea  porcelain  saucer,  and  Bristol 

plate. 
Mr.  E.  Ward,  The  Royal  Scottish  Museum.— S.  African  snuff  spoon, 
Mr.  J.  Watt,  District  Commissioner,  Omorudu,  Southern  Nigeria.— 

Ethnographical  specimens  from  Omorudu  district. 
Mr.  T.  Wharton,  Stoke  Newington,  London.— Ebony  walking  stick. 
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Natural  History  Defa&tmekt. 

The  Deparian<eiit  of  Agriculture  (Fisheories  Branch),  Ireland,  per  Mr. 
E.  W.  L.  Holt^  Scientilic  Adviser. — A  collection  ot  Schizopoda  taken 
during  the  aurvey  ol  the  Western  Fishing  Grounds ;  a  collection  of  Fishes 
from  the  S.  W.  of  Ireland  ;  a  collection  of  Tunicates  (ThcUiacea). 

Mr.  Edwin  Alexander,  Shepherd  House,  Inveresk. — Two  specimens  of 
tile  Greenland  Falcon  (Falco  candicans). 

Miss  A.  E.  D.  Allen,  Burwidc,  South  Eonaldshay,  Orkney. — ^Four 
specimens  of  the  Orkney  Vole  (Microtus  orcadensis),  from  South  Ronald- 
shay,  Orkney. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Andrews^  F.E.S.,  Shirley,  Welling,  Kent— Eighteen  speci- 
mens of  British  Diptera;  ten  specimens  of  Ihptera,  from  Stradbally, 
CO.  Waterford,  Ireland,  August,  1906. 

The  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  National  Portrait  Gallery 
Buildings^  Queen  Street,  Edinburgh. — Skeleton  of  Horse,  made  up  of 
bones  found  at  the  Roman  Camp,  Newstead,  near  Melrose. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Ashworth,  Zoological  Department,  The  University  of  Edin- 
bur^.  Two  specimens  of  Arenicola  marina;  two  femaJes  of  Ornith- 
odoros  tavignyi  from  a  camel.  Sheikh  Othman,  near  Aden ;  specimen  of 
Sderostomum  armatum  from  peiritoneal  cavity  of  a  horse;  female  speci- 
men of  Stegomyia  f adnata,  from  Malaga,  Spain ;  three  parasitic  Worms ; 
specimens  of  Ixodes  ricintu  taken  from  Oow,  Callander,  September,  1906 ; 
specimen  of  IHpylidiuni  caninum,  from  Fox  Terrier. 

Mr.  Baikie,  Tankemees,  Orkney. — Male  Red  Grouse  {Lagopus  scoticus), 
from  Tankemess,  Orkney. 

Her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Bedford,  15,  Belgrave  Square,  London. — 
Specimen  of  the  Marsh  Tit,  from  Dal  lash,  Valley  of  the  Fanure ;  speci- 
mens of  Pintail  (Dafila  acuta)^  and  Wliistling  Swan  {Cygnus  colunibianus). 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  K.G.,  Woburn  Abbey,  Bedfordshire. 
— Specimen  of  Himalayan  Thar  (Hemitragus  jendaicus), 

Mr.  R.  B.  Bell,  Whitehall,  Stronsay,  Orkney. — Specimen  of  the  Yolf, 
from  Sanday,  Orkney. 

Mr.  Wm.  Berry,  Tayfield,  Newport,  Fife. — ^Female  specimen  of 
Pochard  (Ftdigula  ferina),  from  Tentsmuir,  Fife ;  female  specimen  of 
Golden  Pheasant  (Chrysolophus  pictus),  from  TayAeld,  Newport,  Fife ; 
three  Redshanks  and  three  Black-headed  Gulls,  from  Tentsmuir ;  adult 
specimen  of  Greenshank  (Totanus  canescens),  in  autumn  plumage,  from 
Tentsmuir;  two  specimens  of  Common  Sandpiper  (Totanus  hypoleucus)^ 
from  Tentsmuir ;  specimen  of  Merlin  {Falco  msalon),  killed  on  telegraph 
wire. 

Mr.  Robert  V.  Bethell,  342,  Momingside  Road,  Edinburgh. — Four 
Mammals  and  seven  Birds  from  Deseoberto,  Minas,  Geraes,  Brazil. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Bett,  L.p.S.,  R.C.S.E.,  1,  Salisbury  Place,  Edinburgh.— 
Two  living  Carp  {Carpinus  carpio). 

Mr.  Jol^  Bishop,  81,  High  Street,  Berwick. — Two  specimens  of  Lime- 
stone with  Sacammina  carteri,  from  Acre  Band,  L.Carb.,  Scremerston, 
near  Berwick. 

Mr.  J.  W.  H.  Bowhill,  Morelands,  Grange  Loan,  Edinburgh. — A  col- 
lection of  Insects  from  Cedar  Creek,  Yellowstone  River,  Montana,  U.S. A., 
comprising  154  specimens. 

The  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  (Natural  History),  Cromwell 
Road,  South  Kensington,  London. — Two  hundred  and  seven  skins  of 
Mammals ;  eighteen  specimens  of  Seals,  Birds  and  Birds'  Eggs ;  a  col- 
lection of  Marine  Invertebrates. 

Mr.  Wm.  Brown,  4,  Henry  Place,  Edinburgh. — ^Large  specimens  of  the 
Swimming  Crab  {Portunus  puber)j  from  Kingsbams,  Fife. 

Mr.  R.  N.  Rudmose  Brown,  B.Sc,  Natural  History  Department, 
University  of  Aberdeen. — Two  specimens  of  Margaritifera  maximay  from 
the  Mergui  Archipelago. 

Mr.  Frank  Balfour  Browne,  2,  Florence ville.  Lame  Harbour,  co. 
Antrim. — Seven  specimens  of  A  pus  cancriformis,  from  Southwick,  Eirk- 
cadbrightriiirei 
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Mr.  B.  Bruoe,  Stationmaster,  Dunbar. — ^Monnted  Bi>ecimen  of  Bam 
Owl  {8Mm  Hammea\  struck  bj  a  paflsing  train  opposite  Westbarni^ 
Dnnbar. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Bmoe,  Scottiah  Oceanographical  Laboratory,  Snrgeoxui' 
Hall,  Edinburgh.— Spocimea  of  Shark  from  Ascension;  four  Arctic 
Fozee,  and  an  adult  and  five  young  Sandeorlings  {CaHdrU  a/rtnaTia\  from 
Prince  Charles  Foreland,  Spitsbergen. 

Mr.  R.  Biyson,  25,  West  Maitland  Street,  Edinburgh. — Specimen  of 
ChitMBta  monstrosa. 

Mr.  James  Pelham  Bum,  Frestonfield  House,  Edinburgh. — ^Mallard 
(Anas  boiocu),  from  the  Firth  of  Fortili ;  Pochard  {FvliguLa  ferina),  from 
Duddingston  Loch. 

Mr.  Hector  Bum-Murdoch,  Drimnin  Lodge,  by  Oban. — Specimen  of 
Little  Grebe  (Podidpes  HuviaiUis),  shot  on  Oronsay  Island,  Argyllshire. 

Bev«  Angus  Cameron,  T^dn. — ^Deatii's  Head  Moth  (Aeherontia  atropos)^ 
Tain. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Cameron,  oi  Lodiiel,  Achnacarry,  Spean  Bridga — ^Fine 
specimen  of  a  Trout  from  Loch  Arkaig,  Inverness-shire. 

Mr.  A.  E.  J.  Carter,  4,  West  Holmes  Gardens,  Musselburgh. — Four 
specimens  of  HypophyUus  erinipes    from  Musselburgh. 

Mr.  C.  E.  S.  Chambers,  44,  Drumsheugh  Gardens,  Edinburgh. — Clutch 
of  four  eggs  of  the  Indian  Painted  Snipe  (Bostratvla  capensis)  from  the 
neighboumood  of  Calcutta. 

Miss  Clarke,  4,  Camden  Crescent,  Bath. — ^Six  shells  from  North  Island, 
New  Zealand. 

Mr.  Wm.  Eagle  Clarke,  The  Royal  Scottish  Museum,  Edinburgh. — 
Specimen  of  Field  Mouse  (Mus  sylvatieus  fridariensis)  from  the  Fair 
Isle;  three  beetles  from  Assynt;  young  Curlew  (IV'umennu  arquqiHi) 
from  Assynt 

Mr.  W.  Ea^le  Clarke  and  Mr.  Norman  B.  Kinnear. — ^Ninety-four 
Birds  from  Fair  Isle. 

Mr.  Robert  Clyne,  Bell  Rock  Lighthouse. — ^A  collection  of  Marina  In- 
vertebrates and  Tunicates  from  the  Bell  Rock. 

Mr.  A.  Cochrane,  34,  Cockbum  Street,  Edinburgh. — Specimen  of  a 
Greenfinch  {Ligurinus  Moris),  and  of  a  Skink. 

Messrs.  M.  Cochrane  and  Son,  34,  Cockbum  Street,  Edinburgh. — ^Two 
living  specimens  of  Japanese  Newt  {Molge  pyrrhogastra). 

Mr.  Thos.  Cook,  22,  Lothian  Street,  Edinburgh. — Male  and  female 
specimens  of  Chimctra  monstrosa  from  the  North  &a. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Corbett,  Palace  Mansions,  London,  S.W. — ^Threef  Birds  from 
Creagorry,  Benbecula. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Coward,  Brentwood,  Bowden,  Cheshire. — ^Specimens  ol 
Nycteribia  hermanni,  taken  from  Bhinolophus  hipponderus  at  Cheddar, 
Somerset. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Dalgleish,  Brankston  Grange,  Bogside  Station,  Stirling. — 
A  collection  of  Birds'  Eggs,  comprising  702  specimens ;  twenty  skins  of 
Exotic  Birds. 

Mr.  A.  J.  H.  Edwards,  The  Royal  Scottish  Museum,  Edinburgh. — 
Female  Grivet  Monkey  (Cercopitheeus  griseo-viridis). 

Mrs.  Douglas  Edwards,  3,  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh. — Specimen  of 
the  Paddle  Worm  (PhyUodoee  lamelligera)  from  Hopetoun,  Firth  of  Forth. 

Mr.  J.  H.  E.  EUio^  16,  Royal  Crescent,  Edinbuxig^.— Three  nests  of 
Weaver  Birds  from  South  Africa. 

Mr.  L.  G.  Esson,  383,  George  Street  Aberdeen. — Specimen  of  Aitromya 
Zoreni,  found  on  a  trawl  boat  at  Aberdeen. 

Prof.  J.  Cossar  Ewar^  F.R.S.,  The  University,  Edinburgh.— Body  of 
Celtic  Pony. 

Mr.  Wm.  Evans,  F.R.S.E.,  38,  Momingside  Park,  Edinbnrgk— 
Specimens  of  Scaup  (FtHigula  marUa) ;  Wigeon  QIareea  petidope)  from 
Dunbar ;  specimen  of  a  Black  Sea  Bream  (Cantharua  eanthiotrus)  from  the 
Firth  of  Forth. 

Col.  Fergusson-Buchanan,  Auchentorlie,  Dumbartonshire.  — >  Female 
variety  of  the  Red  Grouse  (Lcigopus  scoticus)  from  Auchentorlie ;  a  pair 
of  claws  of  the  Grouse  showing  change  of  nails ;  hen  Pheasant  (Phatianui 
eoUhicus)  with  spurred  foot 
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The  ^'orth  Sea  interaationai  luvefitigatioua  CkMuiuitiue  of  lli«  Fiaheiy 
Board  of  Scotland. — ^A  collection  of  Manne  Invartebratea  fxom  thd  Nortli 
Sea. 

Lady  Fowler,    Inyerbroom,    Ganre,    Boas-shire.— Field    Moose  (Mu$ 

tylvatieui)  from  Inverbroom. 

The  family  of  the  late  Major  G.  B.  French,  M.B.,  CM.,  L.R.aP., 
per  Lawford..  Waterhouse,  and  Lawford,  23,  Austin  Friars,  London,  £.0. 
Specimens  of  Skulls  and  Horns. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Gabriel.— A  collection  of  Molluscan  shells  from  Victoria, 
Australia. 

Mr.  J.  K.  Galloway,  Procurator  Fiscal,  Lerwick,  Shetland.— Three 
surrendered  Efi^s  of  Skuas  from  Hascosay,  Shetland,  taken  June,  1907. 

Dr.  O.  H.  Garland,  53,  Charlotte  Street,  Leith. — Specimen  of  Tan- 
Mora  nivea, 

Mr.  J.  K.  Garraway,  13,  South  Charlotte  Street,  Edinburgh.— Five 
Specimens  of  the  female  of  Orgyia  antiqua,  bred  from  larv»  obtained 
on  Luther  Muir,  near  Montrose. 

Mr.  Geo.  Girdwood. — ^Young  (in  down)  of  Great  Skua  (Megdlestris 
catarrhaetes). 

Mr.  Oxley  Crabham,  The  Museum,  York. — ^Two  Bats  from  Thcmtan 
Dale,  near  Pickering,  York ;  specimen  of  Lesser  Horse-shoe  Bat. 

Mr.  D.  Hamilton,  63,  Warrender  Park  Road,  Edinburgh. — Specimen 
of  young  Long-eared  Owl  (Asio  otus)  from  Pentland  Hills ;  young  Ring 
Ousel  (Turdus  iorquatus)  from  the  Pentland  Hills. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Harvie-Brown,  Dunipace,  Larb^rt. — Variety  of  Wood  Pigeon 
(Cclumhus  palumbiLa)  from  Belmont  Castle,  Perthshire ;  two  specimens 
of  Mountain  Hare  (Lepus  timidus)  from  Denny ;  Lesser  Black-backed 
Gull  (Larru  fuscus)  from  Denny  Hills,  Firth  of  Forth. 

Mr.  Carl  F.  Herlofson,  Bunaveneader,  Isle  of  Harris. — Skeleton  and 
plates  of  Baleen  of  the  Atlantic  Rieht  Whale  (Bakma  glacialis) ;  ten 
plates  of  Baleen  of  various  species  of  Whale,  and  seven  specimens  of  a 
Copepod  parasitic  on  'Balana  glacialis. 

Mr.  T.  Henderson,  jun.,  Spi^^e,  Dunrossness,  Shetland,  specimen 
of  the  Great  Crested  Grebe  (Podtcvpes  cristaitu)  from  Loch  Spiggie,  Dun- 
rossness. 

Lady  Estella  Hope,  High  Hallender  Farm,  Under  River,  Sevenoaks, 
Kent. — Specimen  of  Lepus  timidus,  var.  luteseens,  from  Malhide,  Dublin. 
Miss  Home,  5,  Upper  Gray  Street,  Edinburgh. — One  hundred   and 
thirty  specimens  of  Lepidoptera  from  Sumatra. 

Master  W.  L.  Hunter,  9,  Maxwell  Street,  Edinburgh. — Seventy-two 
specimens  of  Insects,  chiefly  Butterflies,  from  Mount  Ayliff,  Griqualand 
East,  South  Africa. 

Mrs.  Hunter- Weston,  Hunterston,  West  Kilbride. — Specimen  of  Pea- 
cock (Pavo  cristatus). 

Miss  Inglis,  10,  Dick  Place,  Edinburgh.— Specimen  of  Panchlora  nivca 
imported  into  Edinburgh  with  bananas  from  Jamaica. 

Miss  Dorothy  Jackson,  Swordale,  Evanton,  Ross-shire. — Twenty-one 
specimens  of  Lepidoptera  from  Swordale,  East  Rosa-shire. 

Messrs.  Johnston,  Green  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Fish  and  Game  Dealers,  3, 
South  Charlotte  Street,  Edinburgh. — Specimen  of  Muller's  Topknot 
(Zeugopterw  pundatus)  caught  40  miles  east  of  the  Isle  of  May. 

Mr.  Ewen  Kennedy,  care  of  Mr.  Drysdale,  The  Leuchold,  Dalmeny. — 
Stuffed  specimen  of  Greater  Black-backed  Gull  (Lartu  marinusY  male. 
Prof.  J.  J.  F.  X.  King,  F.KS.,  1,  Athole  Gardens  Terrace,  Kelvin- 
side,  Glasgow. — ^A  collection  of  British  Neuroptera  and  Trichoptera,  com- 
prising 454  specimens. 

Sir  John  Kinloch,  Bart,  Glenisla  House,  Alyth. — Male  specimen  of  the 
Canada  Goose  (Bernicla  canadensis)  shot  by  Miss  Kinloch,  of  Kinloch,  on 
Auchentapple  Loch,  Glenisla,  1907. 

Mr.  Norman  B.  Kinnear,  12,  Grosvenor  Crescent,  Edinburgh. — ^A  col- 
lection  of  Fossils  formed  by  the  late  Sir  William  Jardine,  Bart.,  chiefly 
from  Malta  and  the  Isle  of  Wipht ;  fentale  specimen  of  the  Bam  Owl 
(Strix  Hammed)  from  Kildalton,  Islav ;  male  and  female  specimens  of  the 
lessor  Shrew  (f^nrex  pyiqwrPMs)  from  Lochmaddy,  North  Uist;  twenty-two 
specimens  of  British  Birds. 
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Mr.  Charles  Kirk,  156,  Sanchiehall  Street,  Glasgow. — Specimen  in.  the 
flesh  of  Yellow  Baboon  {Fapio  cynocephal'M) ;  young  specimen  of  the  Long- 
eared  Owl  (Ado  otua) ;  ten  British  Birds. 

Mr.  T.  Kirkpatrick,  Boyal  Scottish  Museum,  Edinburgh. — Specimens 
of  a  Polyzoon  (ilembranipora  pilosa)  spreading  over  a  frond  of  Laminaria 
saccharina  from  the  shore  at  Gullane ;  sx)ecimen  of  Swift  (Cypselus  apus), 
male,  Edinburgh. 

Prof.  £.  Bay  Lankester,  F.R.S.,  British  Museum  (Natural  Histoiy), 
Cromwell  Boad,  London,  S.W. — Casts  of  two  skulls  of  the  Okapi. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Laurence,  Pentland  Skerries,  St.  Margaret's  Hope,  Orkney. — 
Two  specimens  of  Biids  from  Pentland  Skerries,  Orkney. 

Mr.  O.  A.  J.  Lee,  East  Mains,  Callander. — Two  young  Greenshanks 
(Totanus  canescens)  from  Bothiemurchus  Forest,  InTemess-shire. 

Mr.  B.  G.  Linton,  Thorpe  Corrage,  Hemingford  Grey,  St  Ives,  Hants. 
— Specimen  of  Leptophyes  pwietatissima  from  St.  Ives,  Huntingdonshire. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Luca«,  F.E.S.,  28,  Knight's  Park,  Kingston-on-Thames. — 
Seven  specimens  of  Agrion  puMieUum  from  Byfleet  Canal,  Surrey  ;  three 
specimens  of  the  Shore  Earwig  (Labidwra  riparia)  taken  on  the  Hamp- 
shire coast;  £fty-three  specimens  of  Orthoptera  and  Neuroptera  from 
Surrey  and  the  New  Forest. 

Mr.  Wm.  Lumley,  The  Inn,  Cramond. — ^Adult  male  White-beaked 
Dolphin  {Liigenarhy'Mhxbs  albirostris)  from  Cramond,  Firth  of  Forth. 

Mr.  Wm.  L.  Macgillivray,  Eoligary,  Barra,  by  Oban. — A  partiid  albino 
of  the  Brown  Bat  (Mus  decumantu)  from  Barra. 

Mr.  P.  J.  C.  McGregor,  British  Embassy,  Constantinople  — Fcmile 
specimen  of  Partis  majors  Semisova ;  130  specimens  ol  Birds'  Eggs. 

Mr.  D.  C.  Mcintosh,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  37,  Warrender  Park  Terrace,  Edin- 
burah. — Specimens  of  British  Hydroids. 

JVfir.  P.  M.  Mclntyre,  care  of  Mcl^ay,  31,  Castle  Street,  Edinburgh.— 
Specimen  of  long-spined  Sea  Bullhead  (Cottua  huhalis)  from  the  Firth  of 
Forth. 

Mr.  Hugh  Mackay,  The  Boyal  Scottish  Museum,  Edinburgh. — Five 
mounted  British  Birds. 

Mr.  James  McKay,  The  Boyal  Scottish  Museum,  Edinburgh. — Speci- 
men of  female  Cockroach  (Periplaneta  arientalis),  carrying  egg-case 
partially  extruded,  captured  in  Museum. 

Mr.  John  MacKay,  Stromness  Hotel,  Stromness. — Specimen  of  Trout 
(Salmo  fario\  from  Loch  Stennis,  Orkney.     Weight,  8  lbs. 

Mr.  Duncan-  MacKenzie,  Boyal  Hotel,  Stomoway. — ^Female  specimen 
of  Tufted  Duck  {Fvligula  crUtata),  from  Stomoway ;  specimens  of  Knot 
{TTinga  canutus)  and  Bar-tailed  Godwit  (Limoaa  lapponica)^  from  Stomo- 
way ;  specimen  of  Iceland  Gull  (Larus  leucopterus),  from  Stomoway. 

Mr.  John  McKenzie,  51,  Beechgrove  Terrace,  Aberdeen. — Specimens  of 
a  Tubularian,  found  growing  on  a  tree  dredged  from  the  Firth  of  Forth. 

Mr.  J.  T.  MacKenzie,  Dunvegan,  Skye.— Specimen  of  Mus  hirtensU^ 
killed  on  Dun  Island,  St  Kilda  group. 

Mr.  James  S.  McLaughan,  Hawthorne  Bank,  Haddington. — Specimen 
of  Bird-eating  Spider,  from  Biver  Plate,  near  Buenos  Ayres. 

Mr.  Wm.  MacLennan,  Grainbank,  Kirkwall,  Orkney. — Female  speci- 
men of  Black  Bat  (Mus  rattus\  from  South  Bolandshay. 

Mr.  James  McQuarrie,  Nouphead  Lighthouse,  Westray,  Orkney. — 
Specimen  of  Water  Bail  killed  by  striking  the  windows  of  Nouphead 
Lighthouse. 

Mr.  David  MacBitchie,  4,  Archibald  Place,  Edinburgh.— I^male 
specimen  of  ^schna  juncea,  from  Newt<fii  Dee,  near  Aberdeen. 

Mr.  John  Mathieeon,  Stourhead  Lighthouse,  Lochinver,  Lairg,  Suther- 
landshire.— -Specimen  of  the  Thorny  Lobster  (Palinurus  vulgaris),  found 
in  a  crab-pot  off  Stourhead. 

Mr.  Charles  G.  Matthew,  Fleet  Surgeon,  H.M.S.  Monmouth,  China 
Station,  Hong  Kong. — Skull  of  Cerculus  sp.,  from  Hong  Kong. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Millais,  Compton's  Brow,  Horsham.— Three  skins  of 
British  Seals. 

Mrs.  Leslie  Milne,  c.a  Post  Office,  Bhamo,  Upper  Burma. — One  hun- 
dred  and  twelve  shells  of  Mollusca,  from  Port  Blair,  Boss  Island, 
Andaman  Islands ;  miscellaneous  collection,  comprising  34  specimens. 
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Mr.  John  Moir,  Gamekeeper,  Garden,  Stirlingshire. — Specimen  of 
Hedgehog  {Erinaceui  europoeus),  from  Gai:tlein,  StiriingshizeL 

Mr.  Claude  Morle^,  F.E.S.,  The  Hill  HoaBe,  Monk's  Soham,  Suffolk. 
— ^A  collection  of  British  Hjmenoptera,  comprising  822  specimeiiA. 

Mr.  (Jjrril  Morgan-Brown,  c.o.  Rev.  C.  LI.  Sanctuary,  The  Closer  Salis- 
bury.— Specimen  of  Nuthatch  (Sitta  couia),  from  Ha»lemere,  Sunej. 

Mr.  J.  KirkoNash,  L.D.S.£d.,  21,  Alva  Street^  Edinburgh.— C3iick  of 
Mallard  (Anas  hosauY,  from  the  Lake  of  Menteith. 

Mr.  Geo.  Nelson,  Dunmore  Cottage,  Shotts,  Lanarkshire. — Specimen 
of  a  bifid  Worm  (Lwnhricus  minor)^  from  Shotts. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Nelson,  Cliffe,  Redcar,  Yorkshire. — Specimens  of  Part/ie- 
misto  oUiviOf  from  the  shore  at  Redcar,  Yorkshire. 

Mr.  Patterson,  Gamekeeper,  Morton  Hall,  Edinburgh. — ^Specimen  oi  a 
White  Stoat  (Mustda  erminea). 

M  Marc  Planton,  Arles-sur-Rhone. — Two  l^gs  of  the  Flamingo 
(PhoBnicopterus  roseus^  from  the  Camargue,  South  France. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Scott  Flummer,  Sunderland  Hall,  Selkirk. — ^Female  hybrid 
between  male  Golden  Pheasant  (Chrysolophus  pictus)  and  female  Common 
Pheasant  (PJutdantu  cdlchiciu),  from  Sunderland  Hall. 

Mr.  Lewis  G.  Ramsay,  11,  College  Bounds,  Abeirdeen. — Thirty-seven 
specimens  of  Insects  from  Kara  Bagh,  Asia  Minor ;  a  collection  of  Birds' 
Eggs  from  Kara  Da^. 

Misses  Leonora  J.  Kintoul  and  Evelyn  V.  Baxter,  Lahill,  Largo,  Fife. 
— Female  specimen  of  the  Horse  Bot  Fly  (Gastrophilus  equi),  from  Fryem, 
Pulborough,  Sussex. 

Mr.  James  Ritchie,  The  Royal  Scottish  Museum,  Edinburgh. — Two 
Hydroids  and  two  Polyzoa,  from  the  North  Sea. 

Mr.  Lewis  B.  Robb,  67,  East  North  Street,  Aberdeen. — ^Melanic  speci- 
men of  the  Common  House  Mouse  (Mus  tnutculus). 

Captain  Robertson,  of  the  "  Scotia,'  Prosen  Cottages,  Tayport,  Fife. — 
Skeleton  of  Walrus  (Odobenus  rosmarus). 

Mr.  A.  M.  Rodger,  Perthshire  Natural  History  Museum,  Perth. — 
Specimen  of  a  White  Whale  (Velphinaptcrus  leucas)  foetus,  from  Prince 
Regent's  Inlet,  Lancaster  Sound,  jDavis'  Straits. 

The  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild,  M.P.^  Tring  Park,  Herts.— Coloured 
cast  of  LophiiLs  piscatorius;  four  specimena  of  exotio  Fishes  mounted 
and  painted  in  natural  colours;  specimen  of  the  Shark  (Odontaspis 
sauru8)f  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Mr.  Theodore  Salvesen,  29,  Bernard  Street,  Leith. — Complete  set  (68) 
of  the  teeth  of  a  bull  Sperm  Whale  {Physeter  macrocephcUus),  caught  off 
Shetland  ;  Foetus  of  a  Finner  Whale  (Balcenoptera  musculus)  ;  complete 
skeleton  of  a  Bottle^nose  Whale  (Hyperoodon  rostratum)^  from  Shetland. 

Dr.  K  T.  Edmonston  Saxby,  Halligarth,  Balta  Sound,  Shetland.— 
Specimen  of  the  White-fronted  Goose  (Anser  cilbifronsY  from  Halligarth. 

Mrs.  H.  E.  Scott,  c.o.  Mrs.  Govan,  31,  Comely  Bank  Road,  Edin- 
burgh.— A  collection  of  Insects,  chiefly  Butterflies^  from  Zomba,  British 
Central  Africa 

Mr.  Robert  Service,  Maxwelltown,  Dumfries. — Specimen  of  Millepede 
found  in  a  box  of  Bitter  Orangee.,  from  Spain ;  specimen  of  Starling 
(Stumus  vtUgaris)f  with  abnormally  long  bill ;  specimen  of  the  Bird- 
eating  Spider,  imported  with  fruit. 

Dr.  David  Sharp,  F.R.S.,  University  Museum  of  Zoology,  Cambridsia 
— Female  specimen  of  Cfenophora  omatay  from  Brockenhurst,  New 
Forest,  bred  13th  August,  1907. 

Mr.  Fred  Smalley,  Cliailan  Hall,  Silverdale,  Carnforth,  Lancashire. — 
Specimen  of  Velvet  Scoter  (CEdemia  fusca)^  male. 

Miss  Sprague,  29,  Buckina^ham  Terrace,  Edinburgh. — Specimen  of 
Chrysis  ignitay  from  Holne  Cross,  Ashburton,  S.  Devon. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Staig,  Natural  History  Department,  The  University,  Glas- 
gow.— Eight  specimens  of  Glossina  pcdpalis,  from  25  miles  inland  from 
the  Gold  Coast,  West  Africa 

Mr.  J.  A.  Steuart,  Westwood,  West  Lothian, — ^Melanic  apecimen  of 
Rabbit  (Lepus  euniculus). 

Mr.  W.  J.  Stevenson,  Blairennich,  Stirling. — ^Variety  of  the  Common 
Snipe  (Gdllinago  coelestis)^  shot  at  Cowie,  Old  Polmaise. 
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Mr.  Charles  Stuaxt,  67,  Braid  Boad,  Edinburgh. —A  collection  of 
Butterflies  from  Zomba,  British  Central  Africa^  comprising  93  specimeni. 

Mr.  D.  Tait,  Sule  Skerry  Lightlioase,  Stromness. — Specimen  of  Fork- 
tailed  Petrel  (flceanodroma  leucorrkoa),  from  Sule  Skerry  lighthouse. 

Mr.  Wm.  Taylor,  Llanbryde,  near  Elgin.— Specimen  of  the  Golden 
Eye  (Clanguia  glaucion). 

Mr.  Oldfield  Thomas,  F.B.S.,  British  Museum  (Natural  HistorvX 
Cromwell  Road,  London,  S.W. — ^Fifty-seven  Mammal  Skins  and  Skulls 
from  South  Ameorica,  collected  by  Mr.  P.  O.  Simons. 

Professor  D'Arcy  W.  Thompson,  C.B.,  University  College,  Dundee.— 
Stuffed  specimen  of  Fhoca  equestris,  from  Behring  Straits. 

Mr.  James  Tomison,  Skerryvore  Lighthouse,  f  lonphort,  near  Oban. — 
Specimen  of  Missel  Thrush  {Turdiix  mttscivorus),  from  Skerryvore. 

Mr.  B.  Tomlinson,  Musselburgh. — ^Two  specimens  of  the  Blue- tailed 
Skink  (EumecM  quinquelineatus),  imported  in  timber  from  North  America. 

Mr.  Bamsay  Traquair,  The  Bush,  Colinton. — Specimen  of  Trout. 
(Salmo  fario),  from  Tweed  above  Innerleithen. 

Dr.  B.  H.  Traquair,  F.B.S.,  The  Bush,  Colinton. — ^A  collection  of 
Fishes  from  the  Museum  Godeffroy,  comprising  678  specimens. 

Mr.  B.  D.  B.  Troup,  21,  Marchmont  Koad,  Edinburgh. — Specimen  of 
Hdodes  marginatay  from  Currie ;  also  a  number  of  larvae  of  a  Sawfly, 
from  Wells,  Somerset ;  brown  variety  of  Viper  {Fdias  'berus)j  from  Wells, 
Somerset 

Mr.  H.  M.  Vickers,  9,  Viewforth  Gardens,  Edinburgh. — ^Two  speci- 
mens of  Pyrochroa  serraticomisy  bred  from  larv»  found  at  Wells, 
Somerset 

Mr.  H.  M.  Wallis,  Ashton  Lodge,  Beading. — ^Female  specimen  of 
Green  Woodpecker  (Gecinus  viridis)^  from  Beading ;  male  specimen  of 
Green  Woodpecker,  from  Beading. 

Mr.  D.  B.  P.  Walther,  32,  Greenhill  Gardens,  Edinburgh.— Two  speci- 
mens (males,  adult  and  juv.)  of  the  Velvet  Scoter  (CEdemia  fusca),  from 
Firth  of  Forth. 

Mr.  Bowland  Ward,  167,  Piccadilly,  London,  W. — A  number  of  bones 
of  the  Okapi  {Ocapla  jcknsfoni)^  from  the  forests  of  the  Upper  Congo. 

Bev.  James  Walerston,,  B.D.,  B.Sc,  9,  Woodburn  Terrace,  Edinburgh. 
— Two  specimens  of  Anodonta  anatina  from  Loch^elly ;  one  hundre<l 
and  fifty  specimens  of  Ciptera,  from  the  Island  of  Hirta,  St.  Kilda. 

Mr.  James  Watson,  c.o.  Messrs.  J.  Jamieson  and  Son,  58,  Castle 
Street,  Edinburgh. — Male  and  female  specimens  of  Chimoira  monstrosa, 
from  the  North  Sea. 

Mr.  W.  Wesche,  125,  Biddulph  Mansions,  Elgin  Avenue,  London,  W. 
— ^Four  specimens  of  British  Diptera. 

Mr.  Stewart  Wilson,  Kennabey,  Fair  Isle. — ^Young  Storm  Petrel 
(Procellaria  pelagica)^  from  Fair  Isle. 

Mr.  Frank  Woolnough,  Ipswich  Museum  and  Free  Library,  Ipswich. 
— Two  casts  of  Eggs  of  the  Great  Auk  (Alca  impennis). 

Mr.  James  Wright,  36,  Douglas  Street,  Kirkcaldy. — Five  specimens  (»f 
Fish  remains,  from  Abden,  near  Kinghorn,  and  Cults,  near  Cupar. 
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Messrs.  Wm.  Anderson  &  Co.,  Drum  cavil  Sand  Works,  Gartcosh.— 
Specimens  of  firebricks  and  sand. 

The  Associated  Portland  Cement  Manufacturers  (1900),  Ltd.,  72, 
Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E.C.,  per  Messrs.  Johnstons,  Ltd.,  13, 
Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh. — Specimens  illustrating  the  manufacture 
of  Portland  cement. 

Mr.  A.  Baird,  Bosemount,  Glenboig,  Lanarkshire. — Specimens  of  fire- 
bricks and  sand. 

Messrs.  Baird  and  Stevenson,  13,  Carlton  Place,  Glasgow.— Specimen 

of  building  stona 

The  Bothwell  Park  Quarries  and  Brick  Works,  Ltd.,  by  Bothwell, 
Lanarkshire. — Specimen  of  building  stona 
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Messrs.  Brampton  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Oliver  Street  Works,  Birmingham. — 
Specimens  of  chains  for  motor  cars  and  motor  ommbnsea. 

Tlie  British  Thomson-^Honston    Co.,    Kagbj. — Three   photographs  of 
Gnrtis  steam  turbines. 

Miss  Brown,  Pinkie  Mains,  Mnsselbargh. --Collection  of  Herbarium 
specimena. 

The  Broxburn  Oil    Company,    Ltd.— Five    photographs    illustrating 

different  parts  of  Broxburn  Oil  Works. 

The  Budhill  Sandstone  Co.,  Shettleston,  Glasgow. — Specimena  of  sand. 

Callender's   Cable   and    Construction   Co.,    Ltd.,    Hamilton   House, 

Victoria  Embankment,  London. — ^Five  specimens  of  electric  cables,  such 

as  are  used  in  mines. 

Mr.  David  W.  Campbell,  Breckonhill,  Lockerbie;— Branch  of  tree 
with  web  enclosing  cocoons  of  the  Ermine  Moth. 

The  Chief  Engineer,  Great  Western  Railway,  Paddington  Station, 
London. — Length  of  bridge  rail,  laid  by  Brunei  about  the  year  1837-6. 

"Mr.  Alex.  Clark,  51,  East  Trinity  Road,  Leith.— Model  illustrating 
pile  driving ;  also  models  of  the  following :  Derrick  crane,  donkey  boiler, 
water  wheel,  and  double-acting  pump. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Craig  Christie. — Specimen  of  rubber  milk  from  Benin  coast. 

Messrs.  Davidson  A  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sirocco  Works,  Belfast. — ^Model  of 
Sirocco  mine  fan  wheel. 

Messrs.  Doulton  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Lambeth,  London,  S.E.,  and  38,  Both- 
well  Street,  Glaseow. — ^Numerous  models  of  sanitary  appliances. 

The  Edinburgh  Boperie  and  Sailcloth  Co.,  Leith. — Specimena  of 
driving  ropes,  etc. 

The  Eglinton  Silica  Brick  Co.,  Ltd.,  Dundyvan,  Coatbridge.  Head 
office,  60,  Firhill  Road,  Glasgow.  —  Specimens  of  bricks  and  raw 
materials. 

Messrs.  Escher,  Wyse  &  Co.,  Zurich,  per  Mr.  Jens  Orten-Boeving,  72, 
Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W. — Collection  of  photographs  illustrating 
Zoelly  steam  turbines. 

Ewart's  Chain  Manufacturing  Co.,  Colombo  Street,  Derby. — Specimens 
of  driving  chains. 

Mrs.  Farquharson,  47,  Mardale  Crescent,  Edinburgh. — Collection  of 
Herbarium  specimens. 

The  Glenboig  Union  Fireclay  Co.,  Ltd.,  Glasgow. — Specimens  of  bricki 
and  raw  materials. 

Messrs.  E.  Green  and  Son,  Ltd.,  Wakefield. — Model  of  Green's  Econo- 
miser. 

The  Heathfield  and  Cardowan  Fireclay  Co.,  Gamkirk.  Office,  52, 
Robertson  Street,  Glasgow. — Specimen  of  brick  and  raw  materials. 

Mr.  Wm.  Johnstone^  Gartcraig,  Glasgow. — Specimen  of  whin  sett  for 
leads. 

Croy  Quarry,  Kilsyth. — Specimen  of  whin  sett  for  roads. 

CranhUl  Quarry,  Milncroft. — Specimen  of  road  metal. 

Messrs.  Mitchell,  Westbank  Brick  Works,  Portobello.— Specimen  of 
bricks  and  raw  material. 

Messrs.  J.  and  J.  Neilson,  Quarrymasters  and  Contractors,  102,  Bath 
Street,  Glasgow. — Specimen  of  whin  sett  for  roads. 

The  Niddrie  and  Benhar  Coal  Co.,  Ltd. — Specimen  of  Great  Seam 
Cannel  Coal. 

The  North  British  Railway  Company,  Edinburgh.— Historical  collec- 
tion of  railway  rails,  chairs,  and  sleepers. 

Messrs.  Pfeil  an^i  Co.,  145,  St.  John  Street,  Clerkenwell,  London,  E.C. 
—Wooden  belt  pulley. 

Mr.  Max  Poser,  Messrs.  Carl  Zeiss,  29,  Margaret  Street,  Regent  Street, 
l^ondon. — Two  lantern  slides  of  balloons. 

The  Premier  (Transvaal)  Diamond  Mining  Co.,  Ltd.,  26,  Austin  Friars, 
London,  E.G. — Model  of  the  Cullinan  Diamond. 

^tr.  Purtlie,  Builder,  Coatbridge. — Specimen  of  building  stone. 

Messrs.  Redpath,  Brown  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  St.  Andrew's  Steel  Works, 
Fdinburgh. — Specimen  showing  in  section  four  types  of  rivets. 

Messrs.  Hans  Renold,  Ltd.,  Progress  Works,  Manchester.  — Si>pcimcns 
«f  chains  for  motor  cars,  motor  omnibuses,  etc. 
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Tlie  St.  Helens  Cable  and  Bubber  Co.,  Ltd.,  Warrington. — ^Three 
specimens  of  electric  cables  such,  as  are  used  in  mines. 

Mr.  James  Sharp,  19,  Warrender  Park  Crescent,  Edinburgh. — Walk- 
ing stick  made  from  the  wood  of  the  broom. 

Steins  Brick  Works,  near  Old  Anchor  Ironstone  Pit,  Denny. — Specimen 
of  brick. 

Messrs.  Stewarts  and  Lloyds,  Ltd.,  41,  Oswald  Street,  Glasgow. — Six 
specimens  showing  different  types  of  steel  pipes. 

Mr.  Clement  £.  Stretton,  Saxe-Coburg  House,  Leicester. — Specimen  of 
Stephenson  and  Vignole's  flat-foot  rail,  1836. 

The  Tilbury  Contracting  and  Dredging  Co.,  Ltd.  (1906),  late  Messrs. 
F.  A.  Hughea  and  Co.,  Inverkeithing. — Specimens  of  road  metal  and 
specimen,  of  building  stone. 

Mr.  Troup,  Quarrymaster,  Cradgmillar. — Specimen  of  building  stone. 

Messrs.  Turners,  Ltd.,  Portobello. — Specimens  of  bricks. 

Canon  Vaughan,  Droxford  Bectory,  Hampshire. — Specimen  of  Sea  Pea 
{Lathyrus  maritUntui). 

The  Whitehill  Brick  and  Fireclay  Works,  Bosewell,  Midlothian. — 
Specimens  of  bricks  and  raw  materials. 


Geolooical  Depabtment. 

Mr.  B.  V.  Bethell,  342,  Momingside  Boad,  Edinburgh. — Specimens 
of  gold  quartz  from  Brazil. 

Messrs.  The  Broxburn  Oil  Co.,  Broxburn. — Samples  of  oil-shale  from 
Broxburn. 

Mr.  Corbet  S.  Catty,  48,  Nightingale  Boad,  Southsea,  Hants. — Speci- 
mens of  graphite  from  Invergarry. 

Mr.  A.  Craig  Christie,  Sir  William  Fraser's  Homes,  Colinton. — Speci- 
mens of  labradorite  and  saponite  from  Corstorphine  Hill. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Duncan,  The  Boyal  Scottish  Museum. — Specimens  of 
FhiUipsia  Eichwaldi  from  Leslie,  Fife. 

Mr.  J.  A.  G.  Elliot,  The  Boyal  Scots  Fusiliers,  United  Service  Club.— 
Specimens  of  crocidolite  from  Cape  Colony. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Gordon,  M.A.,  Edinburgh  University.  —  Specimens  of 
FhUlipsia  Eichwaldi  from  Leslie,  Fife. 

The  late  Dr.  Gubbin,  Bristol. — Collection  of  about  20,000  fossils  from 
various  geological  formations.     (Bequest.) 

Mr.  J.  D.  Gunn,  Kyleakin,  Skye. — Specimens  of  bog  iron  ore  from 
Skya 

Mr.  C.  B.  Meldrum,  of  Dura  and  Balmungo,  St  Andrews. — Specimens 
of  Holoptychius  Flemingii  and  Glyptopomua  Kinnairdi  from  Dura  Den. 

Mrs.  Leslie  Milne. — Specimens  of  ruby,  sapphire,  spinel,  etc.,  from 
Mogok,  Burma. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Moubray,  The  Kafue  Development  Co.,  N.W.  Bhodesia. — 
Specimens  of  hopedte  from  Broken  HUl,  Bhodesia. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Ogilvie,  15,  Evelyn  Gardens,  London,  S.W. — Specimens  of 
pyrrhotite  and  graphite  from  Perthshire. 

Mr.  A.  Beid,  F.S.A.,  Edinburgh.— Septarian  nodule  from  Holyrood. 

Mr.  P.  C.  Tarbutt,  23,  St.  Swi things  Lane,  London,  £.C. — Specimens 
of  hopeite  and  tarbuttite  from  Broken  Hill,  Bhodesia. 

Mr.  Alexr.  Thoms,  F.B.S.E.,  7,  Playfair  Terrace,  St,  Andrews.— A 
series  of  crystal  models  in  iron.  Specimens  of  zinnwaldite  from  Ballater 
and  of  agates  from  Dunbog. 

Dr.  B.  H.  Traquair,  The  Bush,  Colinton. — Specimen  of  Coccosteus 
decipiens  from  Achan arras,  Caithness. 

Mr.  James  Wallace,  The  Brake,  Stravithie,  B.S.O.— Specimens  of 
rough  and  cut  jade  from  Tawmaw,  Burma. 
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LiBBAET. 

Imperial  German  Government. — ^Erlauterungen  zur  Geologischen  Karte 
von  Preussen  und  benachbarten  Bundesstaaten,  Lieferungen  112,  115, 
121,  123;  Das  Devon  des  Nordlichen  Oberhazes,  von  L.  Beushausen; 
Greologisch-agronomische  Daxstellung  der  Umgebung  von  Geisenheim  am 
Rhedn ;  Geologisch-hydrologische  Verhaltniss©  im  Ursprungsgebiete  der 
Paderquellen  zu  Paderborn,  von  H.  Stille. 

Miniature  des  Travaux  Publics,  Paris. — Notice  snr  de  Port  le  Saint- 
Nazaire. 

D^partement  de  Plnt^rieur,  Brussels. — Annales  du  Musee  du  Congo, 
Tome  II.,  Fasc  1 ;  Dictionnadre  Kitabwa-Fran9ais  et  Fran^ais-Kitabwa, 
par  Rev.  A.  van  Acker. 

India  Office. — ^Fauna  of  British  India,  Butterflies,  Vol.  II.,  and  Rhyn- 
chota,  Vol.  IV.,  Part  I.  ;  Linguistic  Survey  of  India,  Vol.  IV.  ;  Palaeon- 
tologia  Indica,  New  Series,  Vol.  II.,  Memoir  3,  and  Diener's  Flora  of  the 
Himalayan  Muschelkalk. 

Government  of  Bengal.-— Report  of  the  Eastern  Archceological  CSrcle 
for  1906-06. 

Government  of  Bombay. — Procress  Report  of  the  Archseological  Survey 
of  the  Western  Circle,  July,  1905,  to  March,  1906. 

Government  of  the  United  Provinces,  India. — ^Reports  of  the  Archeeo- 
logical  Surveyor,  Northern  Circle,  for  the  years  ending  31st  March,  1906 
ami  1907 ;  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Northern  Circle  for  tho 
year  etnding  3l8t  March,  1907. 

Government  of  Madras. — Report  of  the  Southern  Circle  of  the  Archseo- 
logical Survey  of  India  for  the  year  1906-07. 

Superintendent  of  the  Archaeological  Survey  of  India,  Frontier  Circle. 
—Report  for  the  year  1906-07. 

Superintendent  of  Government  Printing,  Burma. — ^Report  of  the 
Archffiological  Survey  ol  Burma  for  the  year  ending  31st  March,  1907. 

Superintendent  of  Government  Printing,  Calcutta^ — ^Archseological 
Survey  of  India,  Report  on  Epigraphy  for  the  Southern  Circle  for  the 
year  1906-07  ;  Agricultural  Ledger,  1905,  Part  8,  and  1906,  Parts  3  to  8. 

Govemiment  of  Canada. — ^Report  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for 
the  year  1906-06. 

Geological  Survey  of  Canada. — ^28  publications  of  the  Survey. 

Trustees  of  the  British  Museum. — ^British  Bloodsucking  Flies ;  Cata- 
logue of  Lepidoptera  Phalaenae,  Vol.  VI.  ;  Catalogue  of  Madreporarian 
Corals,  Vol.  VI.  ;  Guide  to  the  Exhibition  of  Old  Natural  History 
Books ;  Guide  to  the  Great  Game  Animals  (Ungulata) ;  History  of  the 
Natural  Histoiy  Collections,  Vol.  II.  ;  Kirby's  Synonymic  Catalogue  of 
Orthoptera,  Vol.  II.  ;  Monograph  of  Culicidse,  Vol.  IV.  ;  Guide  to  Fossil 
Invertebrate  Animals ;  List  of  Caste  of  Fossils,  5th  edition ;  Catalogue 
of  the  Greek  Coins  of  Phiy^a,  by  Barclay  V.  Head  ;  Guide  to  the  Books 
and  Portraits  illustrating  the  History  of  Plant  Classification  exhibited  in 
the  Department  of  Botany ;  Reproductions  from  Illuminated  Manu- 
scripts, Series  I.  and  II.  ;  Subject  Index  of  Modem  Works  added  to  the 
Library  in  1901-05 ;  Reproductions  of  Prints,  Third  Series,  Part  I.  ; 
Memorials  of  Linnaeus  ;  National  Antarctic  Expedition,  1901-04,  Natural 
History,  3  vols.  ;  List  of  British  Seed-Plants  and  Ferns. 

Board  of  Education. — Ancient  and  Modem  Ships,  by  Sir  G.  G.  V. 
Holmes,  Parts  I.  and  II.  ;  Catalogue  of  Oil  Painting  in  the  National 
Gallery  of  British  Art,  Part  I.  ;  Report  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  for  1905  ;  Twelve  Delft  Plates  in  tiie  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  illustrating;  the  Tobacco  Industry  ;  Catalogue  of  the  Curzon 
Loan  Collection  of  Eastern  Art  Objects  in  the  Bethnal  Green  Museum ; 
National  Competition,  1907 ;  Syllabuses  and  Lists  of  Apparatus  applic- 
able to  Technical  Schools,  etc 

Scotch  Education  Department. — ^Report  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education  in  Scotland  for  the  year  1906-07,  with  Appendix  ;  Report 
by  Dr.  Struthers  on  Secondary  Education  (Scotland)  in  1907  ;  Return  of 
Expenditure  from  Grant  for  Public  Education  in  Scotland,  1906; 
Tea<^era'  Certificates,  1906 ;  Lists  of  Classes  conducted  under  the  Con- 
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tinuation  ClasB  Code,  etc. ;  List  of  School  Boards,  Voluntaxy  Schools, 
etc,  January,  1907 ;  Code  of  Regulations  for  Day  Schools,  with  Appen- 
dixes, 1907 ;  Code  of  Begulations  for  Continuation  Classes,  1907 ; 
Cleansing  and  Disinfecting  of  Schools ;  Memo,  on  the  Teaching  of 
English  im  Fnmaiy  Schools ;  Teaching  of  Arithmetic  in  Primary 
Schools  ;  Study  of  Languages ;  Teaching  of  Drawing  ;  Study  of  History  ; 
Notes  in  regard  to  the  Syllabus  of  Physical  Exercises  for  Use  in  Elemen- 
tary Schools ;  Regulations  and  Syllabus,  King's  Scholarship  Examina- 
tion, 1907  ;  Regulations  and  Syllabus  for  Examination  for  Teachers' 
Certificates,  July,  1907  ;  Regulations  for  the  Preliminary  Education, 
Training,  and  Certification  of  Teachers,  1907 ;  Regulations  as  to  Grants 
to  Secondary  Schools,  1907 ;  Report  on  the  Physical  Condition  of  School 
Children  in  Glaagow ;  5  volumes  of  the  Accounts  of  the  City  of  Paris ; 
15  volumes  of  the  Accounts,  etc,  of  the  D^partement  de  la  Seine,  Paris. 

Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries. — Prices  and  Supplies  of  Com, 
Live  Stock,  etc.,  in  1906. 

Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Listruction  for  Ireland 
(Fisheries  Branch). — Report  on  Sea  and  Inland  Fisheries  for  1904, 
Part  2 ;  Scientific  Investigations,  1905,  Part  8 ;  1906,  Part  4. 

Director  of  the  Dublin  Institutions  of  Science  and  Art. — Report  for 
the  years  1906-06  and  1906-07. 

Royal  Dublin  Society. — Economic  Proceedings,  Vol  I.,  Parts  9  to  11 ; 
Scientific  Proceeding,  New  Series,  Vol.  XI.,  Noe.  13  to  20;  Scientific 
Transactions,  Second  Series,  Vol.  IX.,  Parts  4  to  6. 

Meteorological  Office,  London. — Report  for  the  year  ending  31st  March, 
1907 ;  Hourly  Readings,  1905  and  1906 ;  Meteorological  Observations  at 
Stations  of  the  Second  Order,  1902 ;  Hints  to  Meteorological  Obscnrvers 
in  Tropical  Africa. 

Trustees  of  the  Indian  Museum,  Calcutta.— 48  publications  of  the 
Museum. 

Madras  Crovemment  Museum. — Report  for  the  year  1906-07 ;  The 
Village  Deities  of  Southern  India. 

Australian  Museum,  Sydney,  N.S.W. — ^Report  for  the  year  ending 
30th  June,  1906;  Memoirs,  Vol.  IV.,  Part  10;  Records,  Vol  VL,  Nos. 
4  and  5. 

Albany  Museum,  Grahamstown,  South  Africa. — ^Records,  Vol.  11., 
Part  1. 

Natal  Government  Museum,  Pietermaritzburg. — Annals,  Vol.  I., 
Part  2 ;  Report  for  1905. 

Rhodesia  Museum,  Bulawayo. — ^Report  for  1906. 

Tokyo  Zoological  Society. — Annotationes  Zoologicae  Jai>onenses, 
Vol.  VL,  Part  1. 

Brazilian  Legation,  London. — The  United  States  of  Brazil. 

Boston,  U.S.A.,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. — Handbook. 

Carnegie  Museum,  Pittsburgh,  U.S.A. — Report  for  the  year  ending 
31st  March,  1907. 

Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences. — Report  of  the  Museums  for 
1906  ;  Guide  to  the  South-western  Indian  Hall ;  Science  Bulletin,  Vol.  I., 
Kos.  4  and  10. 

Bureau  of  American  Ethnology. — Reports  for  the  years  1902-03  and 
1903-04  ;  Handbook  of  American  Indians  North  of  Mexico,  Part  1. 

Field  Natural  History  Museum,  Chicago,  U.S.A. — 5  publications  of  the 
Museum. 

Library  of  Congress. — Report  of  the  Librarian  for  the  year  ending 
30th  June,  1906 ;  Noyee  Collection  of  Japanese  Prints,  Drawings,  etc. 

Missouri  Botanical  Gardeni,  St.  Louis,  U.S.A. — 13th  Annual  Report 

Smithsonian  Institution. — ^Reports  for  the  years  1904-05  and  1905-06 ; 
Contributions  to  Knowledge,  2  parts  ;  Miscellaneous  Collections,  4  parts  ; 
ditto,  Quarterly  Issue,  Vol.  IIT.,  Part  4,  and  Vol.  IV.,  Parte  1  and  2. 

United  States  National  Museum,  Wafihin0;on,  D.C. — Proceedings, 
Vols.  XXXL  and  XXXIL  ;  Collection  of  Barnacles,  by  H.  S.  Pilsbry ; 
Birds  of  North  and  Middle  America,  by  R.  Ridgway,  Part  4 ;  Catalogue 
of  Fossils,  Minerals,  Rocks,  and  Ores,  Part  2 ;  Contributions  from  the 
U.S.  National  Herbarium,  Vol.  X.,  Parts  3,  4,  5  ;  Families  and  Genera 
of  Bats,  by  G.  S.  Miller,  jun.  ;  Herpetology  of  Japan  and  Adjacent  Ter- 
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ritoiy,  by  L.  Steineger;  Mammals  of  the  Mexican  Boundary  of  thA 
United  States,  Part  1 ;  Recent  Madreporari&  of  the  Hawaiiaa  Islands, 
etc. ,  by  T.  W.  Vaughan. 

Instituto  Geol6gico  de  Mexico. — Boletin  No.  22 ;  La  Fauna  de  Molos- 
oos  del  Senoniano  de  Cftrdenas>  San-  Luis  Potosi,  por  £.  B6se. 
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